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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

With  hearty  and  unstinting  hand  the  nation  has  re- 
warded Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  free  and  brave  men  will 
always  reward  him  who  believes  in  them  whole- 
heartedly. When  others  doubted,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
never  doubted  :  when  some  talked  of  negotiations,  he 
talked  of  victory,  and  plainly  told  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  they  might  make  peace  if  they  liked,  but 
Britain  would  go  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  That 
is  the  stuff  of  which  great  War  Ministers,  like  Chat- 
ham, are  made  :  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  temperament, 
la  facon  que  noire  sang  circule.  And  verily  it  has  its 
reward,  which  none  will  grudge  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
though,  were  we  in  his  shoes,  we  should  tremble, 
being  fatalists. 

"Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd." 

The  combination  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  leader  with 
the  Tories  as  followers  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
powerful  ever  known.  The  Tory  candidates,  as  a  rule, 
are  better  than  the  Liberals  or  the  Labourites,  being 
men  for  the  most  part  of  means  and  character.  Of  the 
three  leaders,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  it  was  a  case  of  "  Eclipse  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere."  But  while  the  400  Conserva- 
tive members  owe  much  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they 
also  owe  something  to  Messrs.  Trotzky,  Lenin,  and 
Liebknecht,  and  their  English  exponents,  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Macdonald,  and  Snowden.  The  British 
electors  are  not  clear  thinkers  or  articulate,  but  at  the 
back  of  their  heads  there  was  a  very  decided  fear  of 
Bolshevism.  As  some  Lancashire  mill-hands  (women) 
put  it,  "after  hearing  the  Labour  speeches,  we  shall 
vote  Tory  :  there  has  been  enough  killing  to  last  us 
our  time."  The  defeat  of  the  Labour  candidates  in  the 
large  towns  was  indeed  striking,  especially  in  the 
poorer  quarters.  In  the  whole  of  London  there  are 
only  two  Labour  members,  at  Deptford  and  West 
Woolwich.  In  Glasgow,  supposed  to  be  a  hot-bed  of 
Socialism,  out  of  fifteen  members  there  are  only  two 
Labour  men. 

The  Coalition  men  owe  something,  too,  to  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  who  have  ruined,  not  only  their  own 
cause,  but  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  British  Home  Rulers. 


The  meaning  of  the  angry  denunciation  of  the  old 
party  system,  which  was  a  persistent  factor  in  the 
elections,  is  traceable  to  a  sub-conscious  conviction 
that  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  British  Liberals  had  sold  the 
Empire  to  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Had  the  Irish 
Nationalists  behaved  well  in  the  war,  had  they  volun- 
teered, and  then  accepted  conscription  like  England 
and  Scotland,  things  might  have  gone  differently.  But 
when  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  remembered  how  for 
the  last  half-century  the  British  Parliament  had  been 
occupied  in  trying  to  please  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
when  they  saw  the  result  in  Sinn  Feinism,  they  natur- 
ally turned  on  the  statesmen  who  had  been  kept  in 
power  by  trie  Nationalist  votes. 

There  are  two  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Election  of  1906  and  that  of  1918,  the  largeness  of  the 
majority,  and  the  defeat  of  the  leader  of  the  vanquished 
host.  In  1906  the  Liberal  majority  was  356  (counting 
80  Nationalists  and  40  Labourites),  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  was  unseated  at  Manchester.  In  1918  Mr. 
Asquith  is  unseated  in  Fifeshire,  and  the  Coalition 
majority  is  about  400.  But  this  election  has  some 
other  remarkable  features.  It  has  literally  wiped  out 
of  existence  three  of  the  old  political  parties,  viz.,  the 
Asquithian  Liberals,  the  Dillon  Nationalists,  and  the 
Henderson  Bolshevists.  The  old  Liberal  party,  the 
party  which  was  twice  returned  with  a  majority  in 
1910,  and  was  led  by  Messrs.  Asquith,  Samuel, 
Runciman,  McKenna  and  Sir  John  Simon,  has  been 
reduced  to  some  30  members,  and  all  their  statesmen 
have  been  unseated. 

We  cannot  rejoice  at  th«*  defeat  of  Mr.  Asquith  :  on 
the  contrary,  we  regret  it.  Mr.  Asquith  was  for  eight 
years  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the  longest  continuous 
tenures  of  that  office  in  our  history.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  when 
men,  guns,  ammunition,  and  experience  were  all  want- 
ing. He  has  never  murmured,  or  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  his  executive  departments,  or  taken  the  credit 
of  achievements  that  belonged  to  others.  He  has  up- 
held the  dignity  of  his  great  office,  and  maintained  the 
best  traditions  of  our  public  life.  Whether  he  was  or 
was  not  guilty  of  dilatoriness  or  timidity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  we  cannot  decide  till  we  have  all  the  facts 
before  us.  But  we  can  and  do  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  might  have  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  con- 
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test  in  Fife.  The  Prime  Minister  might  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Fifcshire  Unionists  not  to  con- 
test the  seat.     But  did  he  try? 

In  1906,  Mr.  Balfour,  immediately  after  his  defeat 
at  Manchester,  was  provided  with  a  seat  by  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of 
London  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  Presumably  some 
Liberal  will  give  up  his  seat  to  Mr.  Asquith ;  but  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  safe  Liberal  seat?  The  present 
state  of  things  is  absurd  and  dangerous.  There  is  no 
Opposition,  and  no  leader.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
know  of  to  prevent  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  or  Mr. 
Bottomley  from  appearing  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  and  leading  the  House  on  that  side.  Nobody 
wants  to  see  Parliamentary  government  reduced  to  a 
farce.  Yet  at  present  it  looks  as  if  that  would  be  the 
result  of  the  superb  strategy  of  Sir  George  Younger. 

Everybody  who  has  known  anything  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  twenty  years  must  be 
overjoyed  at  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Dillon.  Old, 
cantankerous,  disloyal,  he  soiled,  like  some  foul  tribu- 
tary, the  main  stream  of  politics  which  he  could  not 
interrupt.  However  dangerous  his  aims  may  have 
been,  Mr.  John  Redmond  was  eloquent  and  a  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Dillon,  with  the  voice  of  a  corn-crake  and 
the  manners  of  a  tradesman,  poured  out  his  sour  and 
nasty  personalities.  His  fall  is  the  meet  punishment 
of  a  long  career  of  treachery  and  malevolence.  And 
with  him  fall  the  Nationalists,  the  party  created  by 
Biggar  and  Parnell,  which  has  ruled  England  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  None  will  weep  over  its  bier.  It  is 
far  better  to  be  face  to  face  with  the  Sinn  Feiners. 

One  of  the  ugliest  features  of  the  election  was  the 
prevalence  of  gross  and  exasperating  personalities.  As 
there  were  really  no  political  principles  at  issue,  and  as 
there  were  generally  three  and  sometimes  six  aspirants 
to  one  seat,  the  candidates  occupied  themselves  in 
abusing  one  another.  How  a  man  made  his  money, 
who  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  grandmother  might 
be,  what  was  his  religion,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew, 
or  Agnostic,  all  these  exciting  topics  were  freely  can- 
vassed. It  is,  unfortunately,  always  so  in  democratic 
politics,  as  one  can  see  in  the  American  newspapers 
and  election  literature.  It  always  has  been  so,  as  we 
may  read  in  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  A  man  must  be 
very  invulnerable,  or  have  a  very  thick  skin,  who  goes 
into  politics.  When  Boswell  asked  if  an  im- 
prudent book  would  do  a  man  any  harm,  "  It  might  be 
mentioned  at  an  election,"  said  the  Doctor. 

The  Allied  Governments  have  at  last  realised  the 
necessity  of  restoring  order  in  Russia,  and  have  landed 
troops  at  Odessa,  Batoum,  and  in  Roumania.  There 
are  now  three  Allied  forces  in  Russia,  the  Siberian 
force,  the  Murman  force,  and  the  Southern  force,  just 
mentioned.  If  these  three  expeditions  converge  upon 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  Bolsheviks  will  collapse. 
M.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  described  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  murder  of  the  Tsar  and 
his  family,  as  told  by  Prince  Lvoff,  who  was  in  the 
adjoining  cell.  The  Tsar,  his  wife,  his  boy,  and  the 
young  princesses,  were  huddled  in  one  cell,  and  placed 
one  after  the  other  on  a  chair,  prodded  with  bayonets, 
and  then  shot  in  the  room,  which,  next  morning,  was 
a  pool  of  blood.  Had  this  sickening  massacre  been 
done  by  an  Emperor  or  a  King,  in  what  monster  head- 
lines and  treble-leaded  type  would  it  have  been  shouted 
into  the  ear  of  the  world  !  But  as  it  has  been  done  on 
an  Emperor  and  his  family  by  the  left  wing  of  the 
great  Democratic  International  party,  it  is  huddled 
away  in  small  type,  and  nothing  said. 

We  wish  from  the  bottom'of  our  hearts  that  we  could 
pooh-pooh  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  as  a  prag- 
matical don,  for  he  tells  us,  in  The  Sunday  Times,  that 
future  wars  and  therefore  future  armies  are  inevitable. 
An  obstinate  rationality  prevents  us  from  doing  any- 
thing but  agree  with  Professor  Wilkinson.    For  let 


us  consider  the  situation.  It  is  now  practically  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  have  to  march  to  Berlin,  if  only 
to  set  up  a  Government  with  which  to  make  peace. 
We  have  already  begun  to  despatch  troops  to  Russia 
to  put  down  the  Bolsheviks.  A  new  German  Republic, 
a  new  Austrian  Republic,  a  new  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public, a  new  Hungarian  Republic,  a  new  Bulgarian 
Republic,  a  big  Serbia,  with  or  without  Croatia,  a  new 
Turkey,  have  all  to  be  created.  Does  anybody  sup- 
pose these  young  and  lusty  republics  are  going  to  sit 
down  to  read  President  Wilson's  speeches? 

Professor  Wilkinson  points  out  what  we  have  so 
often  stated  in  The  Saturday  Review,  that  all  big 
wars  end  with  a  big  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  there  shall  be  no  more  war  upon  earth. 
These  treaties  are  sincere  enough,  for  when  they  are 
made  everybody  is  sick  and  disgusted  with  war. 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  only  say- 
ing to-day  in  modern  language  what  Bute  and  Choiseul 
said  in  1763,  and  what  the  three  Emperors  said  after 
Waterloo.  But  the  next  generation,  or  the  one  after 
that,  will  have  other  ideas.  Above  all,  we  must  reckon 
with  Japan  and  the  new  Russias.  Why  should  we 
imagine  that  these  new  republics  in  Eastern  Europe, 
whose  inhabitants  are  only  half  civilised,  are  going  to 
turn  Pacifists?  The  Balance  of  Power  was  based,  if 
you  please,  upon  secret  diplomacy  and  dynastic  intri- 
gues. But  self-determination  by  Nationality  is  based 
on  nothing  but  racial  temperament,  a  far  more  un- 
safe foundation. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  gone  on  increas- 
ing our  naval  estimates,  and  building  bigger  and 
bigger  ships  to  keep  ahead  of  the  German  Navy.  The 
German  fleet  is  now  in  our  possession,  though  Heaven 
knows  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it.  But  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  very  cogently  calls  our  attention  in  The 
Sunday  Times  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  em- 
barked upon  a  huge  shipbuilding  programme,  which  is 
to  give  them  in  1925  a  navy  equal  to  the  British.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Japan,  which  is  very  ambitious  and 
rather  afraid  of  America,  will  also  begin  building  a  big 
navy  with  the  money  she  has  made  out  of  the  war. 
So  that  Britain  will  in  the  future  have  to  build  ships 
against  the  United  States  and  Japan,  instead  of  against 
Germany.  All  of  which  seems  an  illustration  of  the 
homely  proverb,  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
And  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  disarmament  all 
round?"  It  rather  looks  as  if  the  League  of  Nations, 
were  going  to  be  more  costly  than  the  battered  old 
Balance  of  Power. 

According  to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  '  Secrets  of  the 
Bosphorus  '  (which  we  review  in  another  column),  Mr. 
Churchill's  celebrated  Dardanelles  "gamble  "  was  more 
than  justified.  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  and  was  in  daily  touch 
with  the  Turkish  and  German  officials.  On  the  16th 
March,  1915,  two  days  before  the  second  bombardment 
by  the  Allied  Mediterranean  squadron,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau visited  the  Straits  and  the  two  celebrated  forts, 
Hamidie'  and  Kilid-uI-Bahr.  Mr.  Morgenthau  asserts, 
on  the  authority  of  General  Mertens,  the  chief  technical 
officer  at  the  Straits,  that  had  the  British  fleet  returned 
on  the  19th,  the  day  after  the  bombardment  of  the  18th, 
it  would  have  silenced  the  two  forts  in  a  few  hours,  as 
they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  ammunition, 
Hamidie"  having  only  seventeen  armour-piercing  shells 
left,  and  Kilid-ul-Bahr  "precisely  ten"  shells! 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  fleet  was  ordered  not  to 
return  to  the  attack  on  the  19th  March  by  Lord  Fisher, 
or  by  the  Cabinet,  then  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  stands 
upon  a  pedestal,  as  the  only  naval  strategist  at  White- 
hall. For  unless  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  writing  nonsense, 
or  unless  Mr.  George  A.  Schreiner,  the  American  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press,  invented  the 
conversation  with  General  Mertens  (quoted  on  p.  148), 
the  second  naval  attack  on  the  Straits,  if  followed  up 
the  next  day,  would  have  been  the  greatest  stroke  of 
the  war,  which  it  would  have  ended  triumphantly  in 
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1915.  We  admit  that  neither  the  Admiral  nor  the 
Admiralty  could  have  known  that  the  forts  were  at  the 
end  of  their  ammunition,  though  there  are  such  things 
as  spies.  But  some  risks  must  be  taken  in  war. 
Nelson  would  certainly  have  appeared  before  Constan- 
tinople, as  he  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  at  what- 
ever price.  We  have  abused  Mr.  Churchill  so  often 
and  so  heartily  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge we  were  wrong. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  a  thorough-paced  idealist.  He 
believes  that  "international  co-operation  "  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  "predatory  competition"  as  the  basis  of 
human  intercourse;  and  further,  he  despairs  of  the 
world,  unless  and  until  this  can  be  done.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  hold  this  belief,  because  it  never  can  be 
realised.  Man  is  a  competitive  and  predatory  animal, 
and  always  will  be.  What  Lord  Robert  denounces  as 
"predatory  competition  "  we  regard  as  healthy  indi- 
vidualism. The  only  result  of  withdrawing  competi- 
tion as  a  motive  to  industry  and  accumulation  would 
be,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  pointed  out,  the  State  task, 
kindly  and  justly  allotted,  and  enforced  by  the  prison 
or  the  scourge.  Maine  gives  the  table  of  pains  and 
penalties  with  which  French  artisans  were  forced  to 
work  during  the  first  Revolution. 

Quite  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  dreary  platitudes  and 
conventional  pomposities  was  President  Wilson's  little 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  luncheon.  We  like  these 
"  irregular  fellows  "  with  their  "  periods  of  delightful 
irresponsibility  "  and  "  their  vacations  from  con- 
science," especially  when  they  happen  to  be  Presidents 
and  Prime  Ministers.  Whether  it  is  "the  dash  of 
Celtic  blood,  we  know  not  :  but  there  is  a  common 
bond  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
their  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  which,  now  that  they  are 
voters,  is  mere  prudence.  The  stock  Whig  argument 
against  the  second  Pitt  was  his  insensibility  to  female 
charms,  though  he  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Eden.  No 
one  could  bring  this  charge  against  either  of  our 
"irregular  fellows"  without  exposing  himself  to  an 
action  for  libel. 

Dealing  with  the  League  of  Nations,  The  Round 
Table  proposes  an  annual  Conference  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  signatory  Powers,  which  is  not  a  bad 
idea,  and  has  received  a  sort  of  sanction  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  But  it  also  makes  the  insane  proposal 
that  the  Middle  East,  Constantinople,  and  the 
provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  should  be  handed 
over  for  custody  and  exploitation  to  the  United  States  ! 
The  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  due  to  British 
arms  alone,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
Americans,  who  really  have  done  very  little  fighting  ! 
The  trade  rivalry  between  England  and  America  is 
likely  to  be  bitter  enough  in  the  immediate  future  with- 
out throwing  in  such  an  apple  of  discord  as  Anatolia. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  certain  to  break  the 
present  friendly  relations  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  than  the  adoption  of  this  mad  idea. 

The  Royal  Academy  is  a  venerable  National  Institu- 
tion, and  its  Presidency  is  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
Since  the  resignation  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who  (if 
the  truth  must  be  told)  lagged  a  little  superfluous  on 
the  stage,  several  names  have  been  canvassed  by 
rumour,  though,  of  course,  the  decision  rests  with  the 
Royal  Academicians.  We  have  heard  the  following 
names  mentioned  :  Messrs.  Sargent  and  Clausen  ;  Sir 
™rluur  C°pe'  Sif  Geor£e  Frampton,  and  Sir  Aston 
Webb.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Sargent  is 
the  greatest  artist  living,  and  he  is  a  charming  per- 
sonality. But  he  is  shy,  and  is  not  what  is  called  a 
good  public  speaker.  Nowadays  when  most  people 
read  their  speeches  to  the  reporters,  we  should  not 
have  said  that  being  no  orator  was  a  drawback. 
If  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  have  a  sculptor  as 
President,  Sir  George  Frampton  is  the  man.  We  pro- 
test against  the  idea  of  an  architect  being  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 


By  a  graceful  fiction  the  King  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  "  the  fountain  of  honour,"  and  the  custom- 
ary style  was  "  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of"  etc.,  etc.  Nowa- 
days the  more  important  honours  are  called  "the 
Prime  Minister's  List,"  and  we  suppose  will  be  headed, 
"The  Prime  Minister  has  been  pleased  to  confer  peer- 
ages upon  the  following."  But  this  distribution  of 
"  honours  "  has  become  an  altogether  queer  business. 
Whilst  glittering  stars,  collars,  and  many  coloured 
ribbons  are  flung  with  lavish  hand  to  Brown,  Jones  and 
Robinson,  we  read,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  New  Year's 
list,  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Victorian  Order  ! 
Truly  Dukes  have  had  their  day  ;  save  that  very  soon 
an  Englishman  without  a  decoration  will  be,  like 
Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  ires  distingue". 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Bank  of  England  agreed 
with  the  gold  producers  of  the  Empire  to  take  their 
total  output  at  the  fixed  standard  rate  per  ounce. 
During  the  war  the  shortage  of  mining  material  (par- 
ticularly explosives)  and  the  rise  of  wages  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production.  Besides,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  the  gold  in  inflated  paper-currency,  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  treasury  or  a  Bradbury  being 
about  fourteen  shillings.  In- July,  1918,  the  Gold  Pro- 
ducers' Committee,  of  which  Lord  Harris  and  Sir 
Lionel  Phillips  are  members,  suggested  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  in  consideration  of  these 
facts  a  subsidy  of  12s.  6d.  an  ounce  should  be  paid  to 
them.  Lord  Inchcape's  Committee  has  reported 
against  this  proposal  because  it  is  bad  business  to  pay 
23s.  gd.  for  a  sovereign.  This  sounds  smart,  but  it 
is  not  :  because  the  low-grade  mines  will  be  closed,  and 
some  ^7,000,000  a  year  of  gold  be  lost. 

The  only  Government  post  of  importance  that  has, 
we  believe,  been  practically  settled  is  Mr.  Montagu's 
appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Reading  is  still  hesitating  between  a  diplomatic  and  a 
judicial  career,  but  as  he  is  the  indispensable,  he  will, 
of  course,  accompany  the  Prime  Minister  to  Paris. 
The  question  is  beginning  to  be  asked  whether  the 
business-man  has  really  been  a  success  in  politics.  This 
shows  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  business  of  a  busi- 
ness-man is  to  make  money  :  the  business  of  a  politician 
is  to  catch  votes.  No  one  realises  this  more  clearly 
than  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  must  be  forgiven  if  we  take  General  Trenchard's 
despatch  on  the  achievements  of  the  Air  Force  with 
one  or  two  grains  of  salt.  It  is,  for  instance,  stated 
that  "on  the  night  of  August  21-22  two  Handley-Page 
machines  dropped  just  over  a  ton  of  bombs  on  Cologne 
station,  causing  a  very  large  explosion."  Either  the 
Germans  have  been  very  quick  in  repairing  the  damage, 
or  General  Trenchard  has  been  misinformed,  for  we 
have  it  from  an  officer  just  returned  from  Cologne  that 
the  station  is  intact,  and  shows  no  signs  of  recent 
damage. 

Everybody  over  twenty  agrees  that  London  is  at 
present  a  perfect  pandemonium.  Streets,  theatres, 
clubs,  restaurants,  shops,  trains,  'buses,  and  trams  are 
crowded  to  suffocation.  To  get  one's  hair  cut,  or  take 
a  stall,  or  buy  a  bun,  is  a  football  scrimmage.  Through 
this  perspiring,  fluffy,  crowd  of  boys  and  flappers, 
motorists  of  all  kinds,  from  taxi-drivers  to  corporals  in 
charge  of  lorries,  drive  at  full  speed.  Men  who  have 
never  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  front  still 
"swank"  about  in  khaki;  laundresses  on  Government 
pay  still  refuse  to  wash  our  linen  ;  cooks  and  house- 
maids discharged  from  munition  factories  still  refuse  to 
return  to  domestic  service.  Will  London  ever  recover 
its  old  stately  calm?  Will  this  odious  anarchy  ever 
come  to  an  end?  Not  so  long  as  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  distribute  borrowed  money  amongst  the  mob 
as  largess.  They  say  it  is  to  prevent  revolution  :  we 
say  it  is  buying  popularity  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  POLLS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  was  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  those  on  the 
register,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  electors  were  apathetic, 
because  a  great  many  were  absent  abroad.  The 
women,  according  to  all  accounts,  took  an  interest 
which  was  decidedly  fatiguing  to  the  candidates. 
There  was  little  or  no  disorder  at  the  meetings,  or  on 
the  polling  day  :  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  personal 
abuse  of  one  another  by  the  various  candidates,  though 
that  style  of  speechifying,  we  are  convinced,  does  more 
harm  to  the  author  than  the  object  of  the  attack.  But 
the  unmistakeable  meaning  of  the  polls  is  a  solid 
triumph  for  Conservatism.  Not  for  the  Tory  party,  of 
course,  which  at  this  hour  has  neither  leaders  nor 
principles,  and  without  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  have 
floundered  hopelessly  and  helplessly.  But  it  is  the  vic- 
tory of  the  latent,  inarticulate,  forces  of  Conservatism 
over  the  bleatings  of  Pacifism,  and  "  the  beastly 
bellowings  "  of  Bolshevism.  Of  course  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  :  he  had  literally 
no  rival,  either  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  the  Asquithian  Liberals  had  no  press ;  and  on 
the  platform  Mr.  Asquith's  eloquence  seemed  to  have 
deserted  him.  How  helpless  and  ineffective  Mr. 
Henderson  is,  when  unsupported  by  his  Fabian  dry- 
nurse,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (who  had  his  own  election  to 
lose),  we  saw  from  the  campaign.  Mr.  Henderson 
has  neither  the  brains  nor  the  education  requisite  for 
a  party  leader  in  these  days,  and,  except  when  his 
speeches  and  manifestoes  are  written  for  him  in 
Adelphi  Terrace,  he  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  the  electors  did  not  want 
than  what  they  did.  Their  positive  desires  were 
merely  an  outburst  of  natural  hatred  against  Ger- 
many, and  demanded  quite  uniformly  the  punishment 
of  the  ex-Kaiser,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  the 
expulsion  of  all  Germans.  But  besides  these  super- 
ficial forces,  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Germans,  there  was  a  convergence  of 
stored-up  and  sub-conscious  agencies.  Although  our 
dishonest  democratic  press  has  done  its  best  to  belittle, 
when  it  could  not  suppress,  the  horrors  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  tale  of  murder  and  robbery  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  British  nation.  The  electors, 
male  and  female,  observed  that  so  far  from  any  con- 
demnation of  the  barbarism  of  Russian  democrats  be- 
ing expressed  by  the  leaders  of  British  Labour,  they 
went  as  far  as  they  dared  in  the  direction  of  approval. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  talked  of  "  Bolshevism  without 
bloodshed;"  and  we  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  phrase  put  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  in  a  large 
working-class  constituency  in  East  London,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Labour  candidates  in  all  the 
large  centres  of  industry.  The  resolve  to  have 
no  Bolshevism,  with  or  without  bloodshed,  in  Great 
Britain,  was  a  strong  determinant  factor  in  the  elec- 
tion. There  was  another  thing  :  the  common  sense  of 
the  electors  refused  to  take  any  stock  in  the  whining 
subtleties  of  international  pacifism.  This  robust  rejec- 
tion of  the  Fabian  feminist  hair-splitters  and  socialists 
put  Messrs.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Sidney  Webb,  and 
Snowden  "  out  and  down,"  and  caused  the  defeat  of 
Mrs.  Anderson.  Indeed,  the  only  woman  elected  was 
Marckiewitch,  the  convicted  felon,  whose  election 
must,  according  to  law,  be  declared  null  and  void. 

Are  not  the  Irish  Celts  children?  And  who  will  say 
that  they  are  fit  to  govern  themselves?  At  least 
twenty-one  of  their  newly  chosen  members  are  under 
sentences  of  long  imprisonment  for  treason  felony  ! 
We  deal  more  particularly  with  the  Irish  election  in 
the  following  article.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
latent  influence  of  Ireland  on  the  polls  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  Ever  since  the  war  began,  there 
have  been  loud  denunciations  of  the  old  party  system. 
As  it  is  obvious  that  popular  government  can  only 
operate  through  the  party  system,  these  attacks 
are  mere  muddle-headedness.  What  the  Press  and 
the  electors  meant  was  that  the  party  system 
had  been  abused  by  the  Liberal  party;  and  that  for 
the  purchase  of  votes  to  keep  them  in  power  Liberal 


statesmen  had  sold  the  Empire  to  Messrs.  Redmond 
and  Dillon,  just  as  Gladstone  sold  himself  to  Parnell. 
The  electors  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  just  as  guilty  in  this  respect  as  Mr. 
Asquith,  or  if  they  did  so  reflect,  they  allowed  the 
Prime  Minister's  superb  services  in  the  war  to  wipe  out 
his  pre-war  laches.  But  against  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues  they  harboured  bitter  resentment.  The 
feeling  was  more  or  less  sub-conscious,  for  we  have 
learned  from  various  candidates  that  Ireland  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  speeches  or  the  heckling. 

Unquestionably  the  size  of  the  majority  and  the 
absence  of  any  man  of  parliamentary  standing  to  lead 
His  Majesty's  Opposition  are  grave  evils.  It  brings 
the  moderate,  Conservative  parties  of  the  nation  face 
to  face  with  a  few  Labour  members,  who  may,  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  situation,  make  dangerous  or 
absurd  demands.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  Liberal 
member  who  is  in  the  least  equipped  for  the  task  of 
filling,  even  temporarily,  the  dignified  task  of  leading 
an  Opposition.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  is  an  able  man,  a 
lawyer,  with  the  experience  that  teaches  restraint  of 
expression  and  breadth  of  view.  He  is  a  good 
speaker,  and  would  make  quite  a  respectable  leader  of 
Opposition,  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  huge  party,  now  called  the  Coalition,  will,  of 
course,  break  up  int-,  two  parties,  the  one  more  ex- 
treme than  the  other,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the 
leader  of  which? 

Already  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  begun  to  threaten  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  style  which  makes  us  uneasy, 
as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  to  the  more 
moderate  party  that  he  will  incline.  "  If  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  or  will  not  carry  out  my  election  pledges," 
says  the  Prime  Minister  at  Carnarvon,  "  I  will  again 
appeal  to  the  people."  The  threat  of  dissolution  is 
one  which  a  Premier  should  very  rarely  use,  and  only 
in  the  last  resort.  This  repeated  prescription  of  pro- 
vocatives to  the  anarchical  appetite  is  a  dangerous 
medicine  in  these  days. 

THE   PORTENT  OF   "SINN  FEIN." 

THE  "  Republican  cause,"  with  its  Gaelic  slogan, 
"Ourselves  Alone,"  has  swept  Ireland  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  rout  of  the  Nationalists  has  left 
only  a  remnant  which  might  be  taken  to  Westminster 
in  a  taxicab.  John  Redmond's  well-drilled  legions  are 
no  more.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor — from  the  vantage  of 
an  English  seat — may  well  bewail  "  the  Mary  Stuart 
of  causes — the  cause  that,  like  her,  so  often  kills  those 
that  love  her  best." 

Now,  the  triumph  of  Sinn  Fein  was  languidly  told  in 
our  newspapers.  Ireland  was  an  "  also  ran  "  in  the 
new  Grand  National.  For  all  that,  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  this  dark  (and  sinister)  horse  will — to  continue 
our  turf-talk — prove  a  "  turn-up"  which  will  yet  dis- 
may the  beholders. 

Bismarck's  contempt  for  Ireland  is  well  known. 
These  people,  he  said,  had  "  much  feeling,  but  little 
understanding."  He  was  probably  right  about  the 
old  order;  but  the  Ireland  of  1919,  led  by  educated 
men,  and  backed  by  new  and  energetic  elements  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  has  the  clearest  apprehension  of  her 
own  impossible  aims.  First  of  all  comes  absolute  in- 
dependence, which  is  to  be  attained  by  any  and  every 
means.  It  is  notorious  that  "  a  foreign  landing  "  was 
looked  for  during  the  war,  a  momentous  sequel  to  the 
Spanish  landing  of  1601  and  the  French  invasion  of 
1798.  Great  plans  were  accordingly  laid;  mountains 
of  treason  were  in  travail — and  Roger  Casement 
crawled  ashore  to  an  English  gallows  ! 

Have  we  any  remedy  of  our  own  to  propose,  any 
new  device  for  the  ruling  of  these  "  uncivil  kerns," 
whose  turbulent  record  now  covers  seven  hundred 
years?  No,  we  have  not;  we  are  here  concerned  to 
present  only  the  facts,  and  to  sound  a  note  of  warning, 
that  these  people  mean  the  gravest  mischief,  and  seek 
to  manoeuvre  us  into  a  position  of  disgrace  before  the 
reconstructed  world.  It  is  well  to  realise  that  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  are  antagonistic  to  the  British  genius 
beyond  any  hope  of  reconciliation. 
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Before  us  as  we  write  lies  the  '  Gaelic  America  '  of 
New  York,  with  a  statement  by  "A.  E."  the  well- 
known  poet,  George  Russell — a  typical  intellectual  of 
the  new  surge.  "  As  well  might  a  foolish  gardener  " 
(he  says)  "trust  that  his  apple  tree  might  bring  forth 
grapes,  as  to  dream  that  there  could  be  uniformity  of 
character  and  civilization  between  Irishmen  and 
Englishmen.  .  .  We  are  a  new  people,  and  not  the 
past,  but  the  future  is  to  justify  this  nationality." 

Colonel  Arthur  Lynch  knows  the  soul  of  Sinn  Fein 
Ireland  as  few  men  know  it.  He  pictures  the  rising 
generation,  obsessed  with  the  cult  of  Force  and  lifted 
recklessly,  whilst  men  of  cool  judgment  "  are  com- 
pelled to  look  on,  fascinated  in  gaze,  but  powerless  to 
act."  .  .  .  "If  you  had  the  logic  of  Euclid,"  this 
patriot  reminds  us,  "  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  these  country  boys 
has  only  to  shout,  '  Up  De  Valera  !'  and  you  are  left 
waste,  stranded,  and  barren." 

Our  next  witness  shall  be  the  ablest  of  all — Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  a  quite  unique  grasp  of  this 
eternal  problem.  "  The  present  state  of  the  Irish 
question,"  Sir  Horace  points  out,  "  must  make  the 
angels  weep — though  they  may  indulge  in  an 
occasional  laugh  at  the  anomalies  with  which  the 
tragedy  is  relieved."  In  the  face  of  such  testimony — 
and  we  could  quote  it  by  the  page — what  is  the 
Sassenach  to  say,  though  every  type  of  him,  from  Lord 
Northcliffe  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  has  added  his 
"  bit  "  to  the  towering  Zion  of  Irish  solutions? 

Not  one  of  the  seventy-three  Sinn  Fein  Members 
will  ever  take  his  (or  her  !)  seat  at  Westminster.  There 
is  talk  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  of  a  native  Irish 
Army  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Navy,  together  with  the 
development  of  railways  and  mines,  and  water-engin- 
eering, such  as  Lord  Northcliffe  outlined  for  the  Shan- 
non and  the  Moy,  the  Suir  and  the  Lee.  The  new  Ire- 
land altogether  ignores  the  "  predominant  partner." 
Remember,  that  Sinn  Fein  means  "  Ourselves  Alone;" 
and  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  agrees  with  Lord  Northcliffe 
that  she  is  utterly  unlikely  "  to  settle  down  into  a 
state  of  bovine  contentment." 

It  must  be  said  that  her  clamour  and  resolute  drift 
come  at  an  awkward  hour.  New  nations  are  sprout- 
ing in  lush  growths,  such  as  bid  fair  to  stifle  the  older 
statecraft ;  the  groves  of  Peace  grow  dim  before  the 
racial  trees  that  block  our  view  of  a  lasting  settlement. 
Even  President  Wilson  is  uneasy,  and  admonishes  his 
proteges  "  to  carry  through  the  impending  changes 
with  benevolence  as  well  as  firmness."  He  saw  little 
benevolence  at  his  door  in  Washington,  where  three- 
score Missions  jostled  and  wrangled  over  the  ancient 
bones,  from  the  Aaland  Isles  to  the  Dobrudja,  whilst 
Professor  Masaryk,  the  Czech,  studiously  ignored  his 
Polish  colleague,  M.  Paderewski. 

In  all  this  turmoil  of  races,  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  sees  a 
shining  opportunity,  and  lays  her  plans  with  a  boldness 
known  only  to  the  few.  She  is  far  more  united  than 
we  English  imagine,  far  better  organized,  and  led  by 
men  of  coolness  and  brains  who  differ  toto  coelo  from 
the  Dillons  and  Redmonds  of  yesteryear.  And  the 
new  generation  of  priests  is  Sinn  Fein  to  a  man,  coming 
down  on  the  winning  side  after  cautious  hedging  in  the 
wake  of  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
O'Dwyer,  who  has  held  the  See  of  Limerick  since  1886. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  Sinn  Fein  has  a 
separatist  programme  to  which  all  Ireland  now  adheres 
with  a  blind  passion.  And  in  that  programme,  reason 
and  sentiment  are  strongly  blended  by  an  intellectual 
proletariat,  which  has  just  placed  the  older  National- 
ism "  in  the  discard,"  as  the  Americans  say,  and  that 
for  all  time. 

Go  where  you  will  in  Ireland,  and  you  hear  echoes 
of  universal  promise,  caught  from  statesmen  whose 
words  are  given  a  Sinn  Fein  twist.  "  I  am  a  believer 
in  little  nations,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  at  the 
luncheon  given  at  the  Savoy  to  M.  Pasitch,  the  Serbian 
Prime  Minister.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  one 
myself  !" 

And  always  there  is  President  Wilson,  whose  words 
inflamed  all  the  "  lost  nations,"  from  the  Irish  and  the 
Letts,  to  the  Rumans  of  Transylvania  and  the  Ruthenes 
of  Hungary. 


It  was  the  Wilson  creed  which  the  Pan-Slav  Con- 
gress at  Laibach  professed  ;  it  was  also  to  the  fore  at 
the  League  of  the  Oppressed  Nations  which  met  in 
Rome  last  April.  No  wonder  the  President  now  pours 
prudence  on  a  skipping  spirit,  which  is  already  strik- 
ing sparks  from  the  ashes  of  war. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Lawrence  O'Neill, 
invited  Mr.  Wilson  to  visit  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  as  "  the 
champion  of  wronged  peoples  against  autocracies."' 
But  the  President  discreetly  excused  himself,  for  like 
Abe  Lincoln,  he  is  "  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yester- 
day." Mr.  Wilson  has  a  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  of  his 
own  at  home — a  treasure-house  of  our  war-wasted 
world,  though  itself  wasted  with  anarchy,  with  black- 
mail, ignorance  and  all  corruption.  America's  Ireland 
is  Mexico. 

THE   UNWINDING   OF   THE  COIL. 

THE  changes  produced  by  the  war  have  been 
considered,  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
labour,  then,  from  that  of  the  employer,  and, 
last,  from  that  of  the  State.  In  suggesting  how 
the  change-over  can  be  successfully  effected  the 
same  grouping  will  be  followed.  The  dominant 
ideas  which  should  govern  labour  policy  are 
employment,  a  fair  share  of  responsibility,  and  reason- 
able social  and  working  conditions.  Let  us  see  how 
far  the  Government  has  already  advanced  in  this 
direction. 

To  take  employment  first,  this  resolves  itself  into 
three  factors,  which,  in  order  of  priority,  if  not  of 
importance,  are  the  questions  of  the  dilutee,  carrying 
with  it  that  of  the  restoration  of  pre-war  freedom,  the 
termination  of  Government  contracts,  and  finally  the 
demobilization  of  the  Forces.  What  has  the  Govern- 
ment accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  problem? 

So  far  as  the  dilutees  are  concerned,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  problem  arises  from  the  introduc- 
tion, during  the  war,  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
men,  and  from  the  accompanying  promise  that  this 
and  other  similar  relaxations  of  Trade  Union  restric- 
tions should  be  for  the  period  of  the  war  only.  The 
war  is  not  yet  over,  at  any  rate  in  the  legal  sense,  but 
the  Government  have  rflot  waited  to  honour  their  obli- 
gations. The  Government,  we  may  be  sure,  are  fully 
alive  to  the  menace  that  a  full  re-imposition  of  restric- 
tions would  be  to  production.  This  has  not  deterred 
them  from  proceeding  immediately  to  fulfil,  not  merely 
the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of  their  pledge ;  and  perhaps  in 
doing  so,  while  they  have  been  moved  by  their  natural 
sense  of  honour,  they  have  also  been  sustained  by  the 
belief  that  they  can  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  labour  not 
to  abuse  the  restored  rights.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
was  the  motive,  some  weeks  ago,  the  Prime  Minister 
met  the  Trade  Unions,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  report  on  the  steps 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Government's  pledyes. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  agreed  proposal  has  yet  been 
submitted.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
when  the  new  Parliament  meets,  a  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced which  will  redeem  the  pledges  and  be  in  a 
measure  the  result  of  the  Committee's  work. 

So  much  has  already  been  achieved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  there  lies  before  them  the  still  -  reater  diffi- 
culty of  re-absorbing  into  industry  the  numbers  of  men 
and  the  vast  numbers  of  women  whom  the  Bill  will 
inevitably  displace.  The  Government  has  not  failed  to 
make  preparations  for  this  problem,  as  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  second  dominant  idea, 
that  of  a  fair  share  of  responsibility.  Here  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  settlement  of  the  pledges  question 
is  merely  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  re- 
absorption  and  re-settlement  of  labour  fundamentally 
disorganised  by  the  war. 

Nor  has  the  Government  been  less  prompt  to  act  in 
restoring  freedom  to  the  workman.  There  were  four 
main  restrictive  conditions  in  the  Munitions  Acts. 
There  was,  first,  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  strike, 
coupled  with  compulsory  arbitration.  There  was, 
secondly,  the  War  Munitions  Volunteer  Scheme,  under 
which  a  man  bound  himself  to  go  where  he  was 
required.     There  was,  thirdly,  the  abolition  of  Trade 
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Union  restrictions,  and,  fourthly,  a  restriction  on  in- 
crease of  wages.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  continuance  of  the  first  provision,  but  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  attempted  to  say  it.  Neither  labour  nor 
the  employer  desired  its  continuance,  and  it  has  already 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared.  With  regard 
to  the  War  Munitions  Volunteers,  the  Government's 
action  has  been  even  more  drastic.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  declaration  of  the  armistice  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  announced  the  termination  of  the  scheme. 
The  third  provision — that  affecting  Trade  Union 
restrictions — has  been  dealt  with  already.  The  fourth 
and  last  restriction — that  on  wages — has  completely 
disappeared.  The  Wages  Act  of  the  end  of  last  Session 
secures  that,  while  wages  shall  be  maintained  at  a  cer- 
tain level  for  six  months,  nothing  shall  interfere  with 
their  exceeding  that  level.  This,  then,  is  not  a  bad 
performance,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  intimates  of 
Messrs.  Dilly  and  Dally.  The  acute  journalist  will 
not,  however,  let  himself  be  misled,  and  will  at  once 
guess  that  this  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  Government, 
and  not  of  the  massed  "duds"  through  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  "the  infallible"  works.  This  view  will 
commend  itself  to  the  new  school  of  extreme  loyalists 
who  believe  that  the  Government  can  do  no  wrong, 
while  its  advisers  can  do  no  right.  But  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Government  or  the  ' '  duds  ' '  does  not 
really  matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  it  has  been 
done,  and  done  quickly,  and  as  to  the  journalist  and 
the  dud,  one  can  only  hope  that  the  hunter  will  some 
day  be  rewarded  by  a,  sight  of  his  prey,  when  per- 
haps, outsnarking  the  snark,  they  will  both  "slowly 
and  silently  vanish  away." 

The  second  factor  in  dealing  with  employment  is 
that  involved  in  the  termination  of  Government  con- 
tracts. Here  the  Government  have  been  faced  with  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  which,  we 
think,  they  are  surmounting  with  real  skill.  Even  if 
they  had  foreseen  the  actual  date  of  the  armistice,  it 
would  still  have  been  their  duty  in  the  interest  of 
national  safety  to  keep  munitions  production  going  at 
full  speed  up  to  the  very  day  it  was  signed.  Whether 
they  foresaw  what  was  to  happen  in  this  respect  or 
not  does  not  therefore  matter,  and  is  not  a  subject  for 
criticism.  They  could  do  no  other  than  they  did.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  if  the  armistice 
had  come  more  gradually,  the  Government's  task 
would  have  been  far  easier.  The  maroons  which  blew 
the  war  to  shreds  also  blew  with  it  a  regiment  of 
judicious  and  long  prepared  plans  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  gradual  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 
the  surprising  and  splendid  suddenness  of  the  end  the 
Government  were  sharply  confronted  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  vast  factories  gloriously  grinding  out  immense 
masses  of  perfectly  useless  munitions  and  thereby 
wasting  enormous  stocks  of  indispensable  raw 
material. 

The  difficulty  of  the  position  was  double.  There  was 
the  contract  obligation  to  the  employer,  and  there  was 
the  obligation  to  the  workman  to  see  that  he  did  not 
suffer  unnecessary  hardship.  The  first  had  been  pro- 
vided for  in  contracts.  The  second  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  for  in  advance  of  the  event.  But  when  the 
event  came  not  a  minute  was  lost.  On  the  morning  of 
the  declaration  of  the  armistice  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions issued  a  notice  to  all  munition  employers  in  the 
country.  The  general  effect  of  the  notice  was  to  bid 
them  "carry  on"  till  further  orders.  The  notice, 
however,  suggested  means  by  which  work  could  be 
immediately  slowed  down  by  shortening  hours,  and 
changing  methods  of  production.  The  preliminary 
notice  prevented  a  debacle.  Thereafter  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  detail  to  con- 
sider by  groups,  by  classes,  and  even  in  individual  in- 
stances the  change-over.  In  arriving  at  his  decisions 
he  had  always  to  weigh  anxiously  against  each  other 
the  risk  of  causing  hardship  immediately  by  a  sudden 
termination  of  contracts  now  as  against  that  of  creat- 
ing future  hardship  by  delaying  the  turn-over  from 
war  to  peace.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  up  to  the 
present  is  clearly  shown  in  the  statement  issued  by 
Mr.  Churchill  some  days  ago.  That  statement  indi- 
cates the  magnitude  of  the  task,  emphasizes  the  fact 


that  there  is  still  a  very  long  way  to  go  before  it  is  in 
sight  of  completion,  but  indicates  still  more  clearly 
that,  in  the  face  of  gigantic  obstacles,  it  is  proceeding 
with  a  fair  and  proper  regard  for  the  interests  both  of 
the  workman  and  the  country. 

The  problem  is  not  solved.  It  is  far  from  solved, 
and  it  may  well  be  that,  before  the  winter  is  over,  a 
good  deal  of  discontent  will  show  itself  among  work- 
men inevitably  discharged.  This  discontent  is  not  un- 
natural and  it  is  hard  to  dissipate.  Workmen  realize 
the  inevitability  of  dislocation,  but  its  inevitability  does 
not  fill  pockets  that  during  the  war  have  tended  to 
bulge.  Still  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  Government's  main  principle  is  to  make  discharges 
as  slowly  as  is  compatible  with  the  change-over  to 
peace  production.  And  rapidity  in  the  change-over  is 
vital,  not  only  for  the  industrial  future  of  the  country, 
but  in  order  to  speed  up  demobilization.  For,  if  the 
facile  critics  only  knew,  it  is  not  red  tape  that  is  delay- 
ing demobilization,  but  the  vital  necessity  of  having 
industry  ready  for  the  demobilized  man. 

Before  passing  to  him — and  he  forms  the  third  factor 
of  employment — it  may  be  desirable  to  touch  on 
the  Government's  Unemployment  Donation  policy, 
which  has  been  of  fundamental  importance  to  Mr. 
Churchill  in  his  task  of  unwinding  the  coil.  The 
generosity  of  the  scheme  has  not  been  appreciated. 
Before  the  war,  State  unemployment  benefit, 
which  cost  the  workman  and  the  employer  2^d. 
per  week,  gave  a  total  benefit  of  7s.  per  week.  The 
Government  non-contributory  scheme  provides  for  men 
29s.  a  week,  with  6s.  for  the  first  and  3s.  for  each  suc- 
ceeding dependent. 

The  provision  for  women  is  equally  generous ;  in- 
deed, in  some  points  of  view,  over-generous.  Of 
course  the  danger  of  over-generosity  is  that  it  may 
prolong  the  period  of  unemployment,  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  added  to  the  credit  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  that  that  depleted  and  over-worked 
Department,  called  suddenly  to  face  the  enormous  task 
of  paying  the  benefit,  was  not  found  wanting  when  the 
day  arrived. 


LE  FAUX  BONHOMME. 

THERE  is  no  good  equivalent  in  English  for  the 
French  phrase.  The  Sham  Good  Fellow  sug- 
gests somehow  a  fraudulent  member  of  an  Ancient 
Order  :  besides,  the  word  "  fellow  "  had  a  bad,  and 
has  still  a  dubious,  meaning. 

"  Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  " 
shows  that  in  Pope's  time  fellow  meant  a  scoundrel. 
Now  Le  Faux  Bonhomme  (the  sham  good  fellow)  is 
by  no  means  a  scoundrel ;  he  is  merely  a  man  with  a 
loud  laugh,  a  warm  manner,  and  a  cold  heart.  He  is 
very  popular;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  hundreds  of 
acquaintances  and  no  friends.  With  a  sleepless  vigil- 
ance over  his  own  advancement  in  life,  he  interests  him- 
self hugely  in  the  affairs  of  other  people,  provided  they 
can  be  of  use  to  him.  In  his  unguarded  moments  he 
says,  "I  have  no  use  for  So-and-So, "  but  quickly  re- 
pents, on  reflecting  that  nearly  every  man  or  woman 
may  help  or  hurt  him.  So  that  the  faux  bonhomme 
has  at  least  one  good  quality  :  he  is  not  a  back-biter  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  indiscriminate  praise,  which 
costs  him  nothing,  often  brings  him  a  dinner,  and  may 
get  him  an  office.  For  the  world  of  the  governing 
class  is  quite  a  small  whispering  gallery,  round  which 
praise  and  abuse  echo  quickly — a  fact  which  men  with 
sarcastic  tongues  never  will  remember.  The  business 
of  other  people  becomes  the  business  of  the  faux 
bonhomme  in  order  that  he  may  talk  to  them  about  it. 
If  you  are  a  Company  director,  he  will  read  the  report 
and  congratulate  you  on  the  dividend.  If  you  are  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  will  tell  you  that  in  these 
days  of  clap-trap  yours  is  the  only  sensible  speech  he 
has  read.  The  wise  or  the  benevolent  accept  the 
flattery  of  the  faux  bonhomme  as  a  tribute  to  their 
importance,  and  do  not  question  him.  Some  time  ago 
the  faux  bonhomme  said  to  us  in  Pall  Mall,  "  That  was 
a  rattling  good  article  of  yours  in  the  Saturday  last 
week!"    Most  innocently  we  queried,  "Which  one? 
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We  write  so  many."  The  faux  bonhomme  blushed, 
made  an  original  observation  about  the  east  wind, 
and  fled. 

These  are  the  harmless,  some  would  say  the 
pleasant,  operations  of  the  faux  bonhomme.  But  he 
has  some  horrid  tricks.  He  practises  an  odious 
familiarity  of  address.  After  a  few  months'  or  even 
weeks'  (if  you  are  very  important)  acquaintance,  he 
calls  you  by  your  Christian  name,  which  he  has  learned 
from  'Who's  Who?'  or  Kelly.  He  calls  everybody 
George,  or  Harry,  or  even  by  some  pet  name,  like 
"Bunger. "  Worse  even  than  this  are  his  assaults 
upon  your  person.  His  favourite  play  is  to  come 
softly  behind  you,  and  placing  his  arm  round  your 
waist  to  pinch  you  under  the  rib  from  which  "  the 
fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve,"  is  said  to  have, been 
fashioned.  To  throw  his  arm  round  your  neck,  to 
squeeze  your  funny-bone,  or  to  pat  your  knee,  if  you 
are  sitting  next  him,  are  all  favourite  methods  of 
securing  your  interest  in  the  words  of  the  faux  bon- 
homme and  persuading  you  of  his  affection.  The  late 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  could  not  bear  the  laying  on 
of  hands  to  any  part  of  his  body.  If  you  touched  his 
arm  or  his  knee,  however  lightly,  he  would  say,  "Take 
your  hand  off  my  arm  :  don't  touch  my  knee  :  don't  do 
that  again."  Russell  cowed  the  faux  bonhomme. 
who,  as  a  rule,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  We  have 
seen  him  "molest  the  ancient  solitary  reign"  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  club,  and  loudly  wish  him, 
whom  others  dared  not  address,  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year.  Such  is  the  natural  coldness 
and  sluggishness  of  the  average  Briton's  temperament, 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  boisterous  advances 
of  the  faux  bonhomme,  which  cause  the  sensitive  and 
refined  to  shrink  into  their  shell,  are,  as  we  said, 
widely  popular. 

Disraeli  was  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
Thackeray  in  social  satire,  and  he  has  left  us  a  masterly 
portrait  of  the  faux  bonhomme.  "  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey 
was  a  sporting  character.  His  wife  had  impressed 
upon  him  that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
become  fashionable  and  acquainted  with  the  best  men- 
He  knew  just  enough  of  the  affair  not  to  be  ridiculous  ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  with  a  great  deal  of  rattle  and  ap- 
parent heedlessness  of  speech  and  deed,  he  was  really 
an  extremely  selfish  and  sufficiently  shrewd  person, 
who  never  compromised  himself.  .  .  He  had, 
indeed,  managed,  like  many  others,  to  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  what  is  called  '  a  good  fellow  ' ;  though  it 
would  have  puzzled  his  panegyrists  to  allege  a  single 
act  of  his  that  evinced  a  good  heart.  This  sort  of 
pseudo-reputation,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  world.  Man  is  mimetic;  judges  of 
character  are  rare;  we  repeat  without  thought  the 
opinions  of  some  third  person,  who  has  adopted  them 
without  inquiry  ;  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  a  proud 
generous  man  obtains  in  time  the  reputation  of  being 
'  a  screw,'  because  he  has  refused  to  lend  money  to 
some  impudent  spendthrift,  who  from  that  moment 
abuses  him ;  and  a  cold-hearted,  civil  spoken  person- 
age, profuse  in  costless  services,  with  a  spice  of  the 
parasite  in  him,  or  perhaps  hospitable  out  of  vanity, 
is  invested  with  all  the  thoughtless  sympathies  of 
society,  and  passes  current  as  that  most  popular  of 
characters,  'a  good  fellow.'  " 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  London  world  that 
Guy  Flouncey  is  popular  and  powerful.  We  know  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  a  hearty  manner,  however 
patently  insincere,  is  more  serviceable  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  the  Midlands,  the  West  Riding  and 
Lancashire.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Mincing  Lane, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  is  "the  good  fellow"  that  gets  the 
business.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  professions 
where  the  faux  bonhomme  is  at  a  discount,  the  Bar  and 
the  Civil  Service,  where  mental  calibre  alone  counts. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  curious  psychological  fact  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  manner.  There  are  public 
men  who  are  shy  and  proud  in  private  life,  but  who  on 
the  platform  or  in  Parliament  expand  into  an  exuberant 
geniality.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one  of  these.  This 
is  not  exactly  fausse  bonhomie:  it  is  a  higher  kind  of 
play  acting :  for  shy  people,  when  dressed  up,  are 
often  good  actors.    Public  manners  are  put  on,  like 


grease-paint  and  wigs,  to  strut  before  the  footlights, 
and  are  put  off  again  without  hypocrisy.  Con- 
trariwise, there  are  those,  like  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  appear  frigid  and  stiff  in  public,  but  who 
in  private  life  are  genial  and  easy.  But  these  are  the 
manners  of  the  great,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  small  but  successful  insect,  who  "  flutters  through 
life's  little  day  "  on  the  parti-coloured  wings  of  "a 
good  fellow." 

THE   TRAGEDY   OF  QUEBEC. 

THE  attitude  of  the  French-Canadians  towards  the 
otherwise  virile  Federation  of  which  they  form  a 
priest-ridden,  unenterprising  unit  is  little  realized  in 
this  country.  Their  deplorable  failure  in  the  Great 
War  to  support  either  the  Empire  or  their  Mother 
Country,  till,  after  three  years  of  futile  appeal,  con- 
scription saved  a  fraction  of  their  face,  earned  them,  to 
be  sure,  some  unfavourable  distinction.  Moreover,  the 
analogy  with  Ireland  was  conspicuous;  statistically  it 
was  an  even  more  shameful  business,  but,  unlike  the 
other,  boldly  dealt  with  and  by  a  Government  far  less 
powerfully  equipped  for  strong  measures.  Roughly 
16,000  enlisted  out  of  ij  millions  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  5,000  out  of  the  half-million  scattered 
through  the  Dominion.  The  Anglo-Canadian  figures 
at  that  time  were  about  380,000  out  of  5^  millions  ! 

Nearly  all  the  French  Canadians  spring  from  the 
70,000  French-descended  peasants  who  in  1763  were 
handed  over  unconditionally  by  Louis  XV  to  Great 
Britain.  Subsequent  immigration  from  France  other 
than  clerical  has  been  trifling.  A  modern  Frenchman 
would  be  the  last  man  in  Europe  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
stifling  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of  Quebec.  Priest- 
craft is  its  leading  industry,  and  outside  the  small 
British  minority,  its  social  and  political  life  is  virtually 
dictated  by  an  Ultra-Montane  Church,  the  only  State 
Church  in  North  America,  thanks  to  the  misplaced 
generosity  of  British  rulers  in  the  long  past.  Endowed 
with  tithes  and  dues  and  further  privileges  extracted 
from  the  rivalries  of  self-seeking  Protestant  politicians, 
it  brooks  no  opposition.  With  sixty-five  votes  at 
Ottawa,  solid  from  training  and  from  fear  in  all 
religious  questions,  the  rest  can  be  imagined  ! 

The  free  secular  schools  of  every  other  Province  and 
every  American  State  are  anathema  to  the  Black-robes 
of  Quebec,  who  have  entire  control  of  the  education  of 
their  raoe  in  both  school  and  college.  Their  exclusive 
aim  is  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  in  Quebec  as 
"good  Catholics,"  glib  repeaters  of  catechisms  and 
formulae  which  anathematize  heretics  and  preach  the 
bondage  of  the  cleric  and  the  Pope.  In  the  schools  at 
least  the  secular  side  of  tuition  is  not  only  thus  unduly 
trenched  upon,  but  is  otherwise  notoriously  inadequate 
for  effective  citizenship  and  co-operation  with  the 
British  element  which  shares  the  splendid  heritage  of 
the  Dominion.  For  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  there 
neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  any  social  commerce 
between  the  races.  Most  Anglo-Canadian  writers  gloss 
over  this  national  misfortune  from  misplaced  delicacy 
or  other  politic  reasons.  Even  at  such  crowded  points 
of  racial  contact  as  Ottawa  and  Montreal  that  social 
barrier  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  helped  so  much 
to  raise  and  labours  so  stealthily  to  maintain,  is  virtu- 
ally intact.  Indeed,  the  Church  has  worked  so  effec- 
tively that  the  average  Anglo-Canadian  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  simply  regards  his  French  fellow- 
citizens,  so  far  as  he  regards  them  at  all,  as  inferior 
beings  :  and,  needless  to  add,  this  antipathy  is  mutual. 
Those  who  do  not  share  it  are  a  negligible  fraction  of 
either  race.  Nor  yet,  thanks  largely  to  these  clerical 
ingrates,  will  the  added  bitterness  of  1 914-17  mend 
matters!  How  should  it?  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
"Tragedy  of  Quebec."  An  able  book  bearing  that 
title*  published  before  the  war,  and  now  appearing  in  a 
fourth  and  revised  edition,  lies  before  us.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  Anglo-Canadian  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the 
once  famous  Eastern-Township  of  Quebec,  the  only 
important  British  agricultural  settlement  in  the  French 
Province. 

*  The  Tragedy  of  Quebec.  By  Robert  Sellar.  Ontario  Press, 
Toronto. 
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This  district  covers  several  counties  in  Southern 
Quebec  on  the  borders  of  Vermont.  Formerly  severed 
by  100  miles  of  virgin  forest  from  the  old  French 
country  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  first  opened 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  American  settlers  and 
developed  by  English,  Scottish  and  Lister  immigrants 
into  a  homogeneous  English-speaking  community  of 
great  vigour.  It  became  by  far  the  most  productive 
region  in  the  Province,  and  provided  the  large  garrisons 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  with  much  needed  supplies 
that  the  poorly  farmed  French  districts  were  incapable 
of  furnishing.  By  the 'sixties  "The  Townships"  ranked 
with  the  best  districts  of  Western  Ontario,  and  on  this 
account,  a  decade  later,  we  visited  them  ourselves. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  we  inspected  them  again, 
urged  thereto  by  the  melancholy  stories  of  British  de- 
populations which  were  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  form 
the  text  upon  which  the  above-mentioned  exhaustive 
book  is  written.  In  1867  there  were  living  here  57,000 
British  farming  folk  with  25,000  French,  mostly  their 
employes.  To-day  the  former  have  actually  declined, 
while  the  latter  number  180,000.  This  is  what  the 
clerical  press  significantly  describes  as  "  the  peaceful 
conquest  of  the  Eastern  townships." 

Why  "conquest"?    It  was  a  purely  British  crea- 
tion out  of  the  wild  woods  far  removed  from  the  in- 
habited French  districts,  and  in  a  country  over  all  of 
which  the  British  flag  flies.    But  the  prosperous  effi- 
ciency of  this  famous  region,  in  heretic  hands,  irked 
the  priests,  and  by  stealthy,  patient  wiles,  aided  by 
Quebec-made  legislation,  they  have  well-nigh  reduced 
it  to  the  taxed  and  tithed  stagnation  characteristic  of 
the  Province  and  the  goal  of  their  ambitions.  They 
have,  in  short,  succeeded  in  rendering  "The  Town- 
ships" intolerable  to  the  virile  stock  whose  forbears 
made  them.    Farms  once  famous  for  pedigree  herds 
and  heavy  crops  are  now  under  the  blighting  hand  of 
the  reactionary  habitant.    Thousands  of  these  have 
been  established  at  the  expense  of   a  priest-ridden 
Government.    Numbers  of  others  have  been  helped  to 
out-bid  intending  Protestant  buyers  of  farms,  out  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  Church  itself,  always  secured  by 
mortgage,  with  the  further  profit  of  the  tithes,  dues 
and  building-taxes  to  be  extracted   from   its  much- 
enduring  proteges.    Yet  more,  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
embodying  certain  civic  claims,  was  foisted  on  the 
Townships,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown,  on 
Anglo-Canadian  Township  law,  and  individually  in  free 
and  common  soccage,  and  as  such  consistently  upheld 
by  Crown  lawyers.  The  Quebec  Government  over-rode 
all  this,  and  arbitrarily  extended  the  powers  originally 
granted    only    to    the    delimited    fief-held  French 
Seigneurial  districts    to  these   British-created  settle- 
ments.   An  Irish  Catholic  community  within  them, 
who  had  supported  their  own  priests  and  sent  their 
children  to  the  free  schools,  were  pounced  upon  for 
tithe  and  dues,  and  on  resisting  had  French  priests 
substituted  for  their  own,  which  seems  to  have  settled 
the  matter.     For,  it  should  be  said,  the  Irish  and 
French  Catholics  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other, 
while  thus  intolerant  of  the  English  within  their  bor- 
ders.   The  French  Canadians,  headed  by  their  priests, 
have  pushed  themselves  in  solid  blocks  into  the  English 
Provinces,  and  secured  by  political  jobs  at  Ottawa  the 
right  to  inflict  their  sectarian  schools  on  the  free-school 
system  of  Ontario.     "  Mutual  concession  "   is  the 
plausible  plea,  but  it  is  wholly  fallacious.     The  free 
school  is  purely  educative,  leaving  religious  instruction 
to  the  children's  parents  and  pastors.    The  Catholics 
of  the  United  States  are  quite  content  with  it.  But 
apart   from   its   inferior   teaching,    the  Confessional 
School  is  a  hopeless  institution  for  a  non-Catholic  child. 
In  many  of  the  back  settlements  its  teachers  are  young 
unqualified  girls  at  trifling  salaries,  wholly  absorbed  in 
preparing  the  children  for  their  first  Communion  ! 

The  one  aim  of  the  Quebec  Church  is  extension  of 
power,  and  its  dream,  mad  to  outsiders  as  it  may  seem, 
is  to  get  a  grip  on  the  whole  of  Canada.  But  the 
Church  is  much  too  cunning  to  lead  its  docile  people 
under  the  banner  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandisement. 
Always  it  holds  before  them  the  bogey  of  danger  to 
their  language  and  customs,  and  represents  itself  as 


the*  indispensable  defender  of  both.  Yet,  when  a  great 
meeting  in  celebration  of  the  French  language  was 
held  at  Montreal,  the  French  Protestants  were  refused 
participation  !  Historical  myths  have  been  so  indus- 
triously perpetuated  that  even  British  Canadians,  who 
are  curiously  indifferent  to  their  own  early  history, 
carelessly  accept  them.  One  is  that  the  right  of  this 
clerical  domination  is  a  sort  of  licensed  survival  of  the 
old  French  regime.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
Kings  kept  the  Quebec  Church  in  absolute  submission. 
It  could  not  even  appoint  a  parish  priest,  much  less 
create  parishes.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  brought  back  !  Other 
religious  Orders  were  strictly  curtailed  and  fresh  ones 
forbidden  entry  to  the  country.  Since  1841  they  have 
been  pouring  in ;  Canada  has  been  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  rejected  of  France.  There  are  now  20,000 
persons  in  clerical  uniform1  of  some  sort  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  alone  ! 

And  what  has  this  swarm  of  Ultra-Montanes  taught 
their  people?  1914-17  is  the  shameful  answer.  To  be- 
tray the  country  they  sprang  from  and  stultify  those 
age-long  professions  of  affection  which  have  served  as  a 
perennial  excuse  for  lukewarmness  or  worse  towards 
the  British  Empire.  To  betray  the  latter,  which  has 
treated  them  with  a  generosity  unparalled  in  history. 

A  still  more  notable  myth  has  it  that  the  French 
"  saved  Canada  to  the  Empire,"  on  the  two  American 
invasions,  1775-6  and  1812-14.  On  the  first  occasion 
nearly  the  whole  population  assisted  the  Americans, 
either  indirectly  or  in  their  fighting  ranks.  On  the 
second,  though  not  disloyal,  their  services  were  but 
little  required,  as  the  British  Province  was  the  main 
seat  of  the  war,  of  which  British  regulars  and  militia 
bore  practically  the  whole  heavy  burden.  How  a  fiction, 
that  the  slightest  reference  to  history  would  dissipate 
at  once,  can  thus  survive,  even  in  after-dinner  speeches, 
has  always  passed  our  understanding  ! 


"  REPRODUCTIONS." 

THE  conscious  attempt  to  copy  anything  of  a  past 
age  from,  say,  a  Gothic  cathedral  to  a  silver 
button  is  a  modern  invention  generally  known  as  a 
reproduction.  Most  reproductions  have  one,  a  nega- 
tive, virtue.  They  are  so  badly  done,  being  entirely 
mechanical  with  all  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  original 
lost,  that  nobody  with  an  elementary  knowledge  is 
deceived.  When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the-  copy 
is  so  well  done  that  the  old  and  the  new  can  be  hardly 
distinguished)  one  is  filled  with  wonder  and  disgust 
that  a  skilful  craftsman  should  abuse  his  talent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  old  work  can  be  ignored. 
Deliberate  striving  after  originality  will  produce  results 
as  bad,  but  in  a  different  way,  as  the  worst  forms  of 
copying.  Some  of  the  worst  buildings  in  London  are 
not  lacking  in  originality — they  are  too  original, 
blatant  with  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  The  supreme 
workman,  whom  we  generally  call  artist,  trained  to  the 
full  possibilities  of  his  materials  and  tools,  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  thing  he  is  making,  uses  intelligently 
everything  that  suits  his  purpose.  The  reproduction  is 
soulless  and  brainless,  always  the  outcome  of  a  dull 
mind  and  generally  of  a  clumsy  untrained  hand. 

Some  people  argue  that  modern  work  is  so  bad  and 
ugly  that  they  buy  reproductions  in  self-defence.  A 
great  deal  of  modern  work  is  bad,  but  the  best  of  it 
is  as  good  as  most  ages  can  show.  Greater  efforts 
must  be  made  to  bring  the  craftsmen  and  the  public 
together,  and  much  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  design  of  machine-made  articles  of  common  use. 
In  any  case  if  we  copy  now,  when  and  how  can  we 
begin  to  do  something  of  our  own?  Another  reason 
against  copying  is  that  it  cheats  history.  The  collec- 
tion, for  instance,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  of  intense  interest,  partly  because  it  tells  the  story 
of  the  ages ;  and  although  many  things  there  have  no 
pretence  to  good  design,  we  would  not  have  them  left 
out.  And  the  future  will  expect  to  know  what  the 
early  20th  century  thought  and  did. 
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One  man  who  can  see  a  little  beyond  the  18th 
century  has  bought  an  Elizabethan  house  and  wants  to 
build  an  addition.     He  is  in  a  difficulty.    He  says  "  I 

admire  H...y  W....n's  metalwork  and  C  s  S  r's 

furniture  immensely,  and  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  crafts ;  but  I  must  have 
the  new  part  of  my  house  in  keeping  with  the  old." 
Let  him  start  at  the  choir  screen  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  walk  down  the  nave,  looking  at  the  bases 
of  the  piers ;  and  even  if  his  knowledge  of  architectural 
history  does  not  go  further  than  Parker's  "A. B.C.," 
he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  decide  where  Henry  III. 
left  off.  Has  it  ever  been  questioned  whether  the  15th 
century  work  is  "in  keeping"  with  the  earlier  part? 

The  most  difficult  argument  to  meet  is  that  of  the 
Man  of  Taste  who  says  "  Oh  !  modern  work  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  I  want  a  Georgian  house  with  a 
Jacobean  library,  and  my  wife  will  have  an  Adam 
drawing  room.  And  the  Sheffield  candlesticks  fitted 
with  electric  lamps  are  so  jolly.  Everything  is  in  such 
good  taste,  and  correct  according  to  the  various 
styles."  A  well-known  man  at  a  meeting  the  other 
day  said  that  men  and  women  look  their  best  in  a 
setting  of  decoration  and  furniture  in  the  English  18th 
century  style,  which  was  becoming  more  in  favour 
every  day.  And  the  applause  of  the  audience  showed 
that  the  sentiment  is  popular.  Presumably  those  of  us 
who  cannot  possess  the  real  thing  should  consult  a 
West  End  shopkeeper. 

Imagine  the  Man  of  Taste  going  to  the  Carlton  Club 
in  the  full  dress  of  a  Charles  I.  Cavalier,  or  his  wife 
carried  by  flunkeys  in  a  Sedan  chair  to  "  do  her  bit" 
at  the  War  Hospital.  They  would  be  mildly  amusing, 
but  quite  harmless  because  they  would  be  recognised 
as  cranks. 

Unfortunately  public  opinion  is  not  so  advanced  in 
other  matters ;  and  until  reproductions  become  unpopu- 
lar the  majority  of  people  will  not  see  them  in  their 
true  light.  English  craftsmen  of  the  highest  order  are 
neglected,  except  by  a  few  who  appreciate  good 
design  as  a  necessary  part  of  good  work.  Here  is  a 
great  opportunity.  If  people  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  buy  the  best  will  encourage  English  craftsmanship 
it  may  in  a  few  years  recover  the  position  it  held  in  the 
world  many  years  ago. 

[We  think  our  contributor  undervalues  reproductions, 
some  of  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are  quite 
good.  Nor  do  we  agree  that  a  skilful  reproduction 
is  an  abuse  of  talent.  A  good  copy  is  better  than  a 
bad  original. — Ed.  S.  R.~\ 

THE  FUTURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE. 

THE  war  has  been  a  breaker  of  continuity  in  many 
spheres  ;  in  none  more  than  in  the  life  of  our  ven- 
erable Universities.  For  there,  in  pre-war  days,  con- 
tinuity seemed  to  be  everything.  Half  the  charm  of  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  College  lay  in  its  treasury  of 
past  associations.  The  centuries  which  had  mellowed 
its  walls  and  produced  its  incomparable  garden-lawns 
had  contributed  other  less  palpable,  yet  none  the  less 
real,  elements  to  the  life  of  a  later  time.  We  some- 
times sum  up  those  elements  as  "  atmosphere,"  and 
the  word  is  a  good  one ;  for  this  influence,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  something  which  we  breathed  in 
almost  unconsciously.  It  surrounded  us ;  it  was  all- 
pervading;  it  was  the  dimly  felt,  yet  invisible,  back- 
ground to  all  our  activities.  Through  it  the  College 
became  an  entity  ;  so  much  so  that  one  could  believe 
that,  in  some  curious  way,  it  had  a  memory  of  its  own. 
One  almost  felt  its  kindly  philosophic  tolerance,  as  it 
viewed  the  exploits  and  the  fame  of  the  heroes  of  the 
hour,  and  remembered  how  many  heroes  of  how 
many  past  generations  it  had  known — all  of  them  the 
cynosures,  the  applauded,  of  their  time.  Even  if  we 
did  not  realise  this  homely  philosophy  while  we  were 
ourselves  undergraduates  and  (who  knows?)  something 
"  in  the  hero  line  "  ourselves,  we  realised  it  a  few  years 
later,  when  we  returned  on  a  brief  visit  to  the  scenes 
of  our  erstwhile  triumphs.  Who  recognised  us?  A 
don  or  two,  a  scout  or  two.    Our  entry  into  the  quad- 


rangle created  no  sensation.  No  instinct  seemed  to 
tell  those  members  of  a  newer  generation,  who 
happened  to  witness  that  entry,  that  here  was  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  old  time.  Our  greatness,  in  short, 
might  never  have  been,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  photo- 
graphic group  or  two,  hanging  in  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
proclaimed  its  authenticity. 

That  was  a  sad  moment,  in  which  something  of  the 
lacrimae  return  was  brought  home  to  us.  The  eternal 
truth  of  the  flux  of  things  entered  into  our  souls,  as  it 
had  entered  into  the  soul  of  Heraclitus  in  a  past  age. 
And  with  it  there  came  upon  us  something  of  that 
brooding  consciousness  which,  we  feel,  the  College 
itself  must  possess.  "  Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go  " — the  reflection  is  always  a  chastening  one,  if  one 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  men.  It  must,  perhaps,  be  a 
saddening  one,  on  the  other  hand,  to  any  consciousness 
which  happens  to  perish  through  the  flux.  We  recol- 
lect a  scout  at  our  own  College  who  celebrated  his 
jubilee  of  scoutdom  in  our  fourth  year.  At  another 
College  there  was  a  warden  who  had  held  office  for 
an  even  longer  period.  One  likes  to  think  that  these 
officials  had  each,  in  his  own  sphere,  something  of  this 
feeling  of  desiderium.  But  the  scout  was  a  cheery  old 
soul,  apparently  not  much  given  to  philosophising;  and 
we  never  met  the  warden.  But  at  least,  let  us  posit 
the  feeling,  in  the  case  of  the  alma  mater,  the  College 
itself,  in  the  course  of  whose  history,  no  doubt,  many 
previous  scouts  had  celebrated  their  jubilees,  though 
we  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  had  a  Head  who 
reigned  for  so  long.  The  feeling  may  not  have  dwelt 
in  other,  inferior  Colleges ;  but  in  ours  : — 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign  ! 
'Tis  very  sure,  it  dwelt  in  mine. 
We  felt  it,  when  we  made  the  entry  alluded  to.  But 
we  felt  it  far  more  acutely  when  we  made  another  entry 
several  years  later.  Imagine  our  sensations  when, 
instead  of  the  sober  groups  of  gown-clad  scholars, 
discussing  knotty  points  in  the  lectures  to  which  they 
had  just  been  listening — everyone  will  remember  this 
daily  feature  of  their  College  quadrangle  life — we 
found  the  whole  place  filled  with  riotous  Flying  Corps 
Cadets  !  What  did  these  cheery  youths  know  of  the 
Classics?  Could  a  single  one  of  them  have  passed 
"  Divvers  "?  Probably  not;  and  yet  here  they  were, 
inhabiting  the  rooms  of  the  Elect,  and  seemingly  quite 
at  home.  Our  only  comfort  was  to  learn  that,  in 
place  of  the  lordlier  distribution  of  earlier  days,  these 
martial  youngsters  were  packed  by  fours  and  fives 
into  each  set  of  rooms.  As  for  the  undergraduate 
population,  it  had  vanished,  save  for  one  or  two 
isolated  individuals,  dusky-hued  or  C3,  who  every  now 
and  then  passed  in  or  out  with  an  air  of  nervousness 
and  discomfiture,  as  though  conscious  of  being  a  kind 
of  museum  exhibit— the  curious  relics  of  a  bygone  age. 
Poor  fellows  !  To  think  that  this  was  all  that  they 
had  ever  known,  or  would  ever  know,  of  College  life  ! 

The  entry  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  far  sadder 
than  the  earlier  one,  because  we  could  not  help  feeling 
that  something  greater  than  the  individual  had 
suffered.  On  the  earlier  occasion  we  were  the  only 
victims ;  but  here,  one  knew  instinctively,  the  College 
itself  was  involved.  Something  had  broken — some- 
thing treasured  with  loving  care  through  hundreds  of 
years;  and  that  "something"  was  Tradition.  And 
to  say  that  tradition  had  broken  is  to  say  that  the 
College  had  been  stricken  in  its  very  soul.  For  the 
soul  of  a  College,  is  not  tradition  its  other  name? 

Can  that  breach  ever  be  repaired?  That  is  the 
question  which  must  be  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the 
present  moment — of  older  dons  who  have  remained  in 
residence  during  the  war;  of  younger  dons  hurrying 
back,  laden  with  O.B.E.'s  and  new  experience,  from 
the  Government  Offices  in  which  they  have  been  lend- 
ing such  invaluable  assistance ;  and  of  ex-undergrad- 
uates, who,  though  they  have  now  nothing  to  do  with 
the  old  place,  yet  feel  tenderly  towards  its  memories 
and  would  fain  see  it  remain  as  it  was  before.  A  four 
years'  breach — the  life  of  a  whole  scholastic  genera- 
tion !    Can  so  gaping  a  wound  ever  be  healed? 

It  remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly,  from  a  purely 
academical  point  of  view,  the  breach  is  not  irreparable. 
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The  machinery  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  the 
eternal  routine  of  College  life  can  be  set  in  motion 
again.  For  the  staff  and  the  statutes  are  there.  But 
what  of  the  inner  and  more  impalpable  tradition,  which 
was  so  potent  a  disciplinary  factor  in  the  olden  days? 
What  of  the  unwritten  gospel  of  "  good  form  " — of  the 
tilings  one  might  certainly  not  do,  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  permissions  and  inhibitions  which  went  to  the 
turning  out  of  that  finished  article,  the  perfect  under- 
graduate? Will  the  coming  generation  speak  of 
"  undergrads  "?  Will  it  call  its  tutor  "  sir"?  Will 
it  talk  shop,  unsconced,  in  hall?  Will  it — but  memory 
boggles  at  the  number  of  minutiae  about  which  the 
question  might  be  asked. 

Possibly  these  are  trivial  points.  The  undergrad- 
uate of  the  future  may,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule.  But  that  is  because  tradition 
has  been  broken.  Only  those  who  were  up  in  the  days 
when  tradition  was  still  continuous  can  realise  how 
solemn,  how  sacred,  these  unwritten  rules  were,  or 
what  wholesome  scorn  was  the  meed  of  the  man  who 
was  rash  enough  to  disregard  them.  It  may  be,  even, 
that  the  "  Oxford  manner  "  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  think,  in  that  case,  of  the  loss  of  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  being  able 
to  detect  it  !  Of  a  truth,  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
are  sinister  in  the  extreme.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
dons  and  the  scouts  who,  like  time-honoured  monu- 
ments, have  survived  out  of  the  old  epoch  into  the  new, 
will  do  all  that  they  can  to  revive  a  tradition  of  which 
they  are  the  only  remaining  custodians.  Lectures 
should  be  given  on  it ;  fat  note-books  should  be  filled 
with  its  precepts;  there  should  be  terminal  and  annual 
examinations  to  test  how  far  each  undergraduate  has 
imbibed  its  spirit  and  its  letter.  If  that  be  done, 
there  is  still  hope.  All  may  not  yet  be  lost;  and  at 
our  next  entry  into  the  quadrangle  we  may  not  have 
altogether  the  feeling  that  we  are  entering  into  a  new 
and  alien  world. 

THE    OLD    DEER  PARK. 

EVERY  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  the  faithful  followers  of  Rugby 
football  have  tried  to  forget  the  war  while  watching 
the  games  in  the  Old  Deer  Park.  Blackheath,  Twicken- 
ham and  the  Richmond  Athletic  Ground  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  their  gates,  but  in  the  Old  Deer  Park 
the  flags  have  been  kept  flying  and  the  referees  on  the 
trot.  Not  that  the  war  could  be  ignored  altogether, 
since  all  the  fifteen  have  been  khaki,  and  talk  has 
inevitably  turned  on  the  famous  players  of  the  past- — 
Poulton-Palmer,  Watson,  Sutherland,  A.  L.  Harrison, 
and  many  more — who  will  never  handle  the  ball  again. 
But  still  one  has  instinctively  looked  forward,  and 
picked  out  possible  internationals,  while  Captain  John 
Greenwood,  Captain  Millar  of  South  African  fame,  and 
others  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
old  tradition.  This  season  the  Public  Schools  Services' 
XV  has  been  playing  the  game  as  it  should  be  played, 
in  spite  of  war  restrictions  which  have  prevented  men 
at  the  last  moment  from  getting  up  from  camp.  They 
are  avowedly  a  scratch  team,  and  as  such  they  fared 
somewhat  badly  the  other  day  at  the  hands  of  the 
Machine  Gun  School  from  Grantham,  and  can  hardly 
expect  to  avoid  defeat  from  the  New  Zealanders.  But, 
although  one  seldom  gets  such  combination  as  that  of 
Adrian  Stoop  passing  to  Birkett  and  Birkett  putting 
poor  Lambert  in,  they  have  produced  a  fine  indi- 
vidualist stand-off  half  in  Collier  of  Osborne,  a  winger 
of  parts  in  Captain  "A.  R.  Le  Quinn  "  and  a  sound 
full  back  in  Captain  J.  D.  King. 

Though  given  up  nowadays  to  football,  lawn-tennis, 
and  golf,  with  the  inevitable  wartime  potato-patch  in 
one  corner,  the  Old  Deer  Park  has  in  its  time  been  the 
scene  of  political  intrigue  and  royal  festivity.  It  was 
originally  an  outlying  portion  of  Richmond  Park,  de- 
voted, as  its  name  implies,  to  deer.  No  high  road  ran 
past  it  from  Richmond  to  Kew;  that  thoroughfare  only 
came  into  existence  after  1728,  when  Tunstall,  the 
owner  of  the  Brentford  ferry,  obtained  Parliamentary 
powers  to  build  the  first  of  the  Kew  bridges,  despite 
I  he  opposition  of  the  barge  masters.     But  a  country 


road  ran  through  the  park,  Kew  Foot  Lane  by  name, 
and  its  beginning,  with  some  old  houses  on  either  side, 
can  still  be  seen  behind  the  District  Railway  Station  at 
Richmond.  It  wandered  past  the  Observatory, 
through  the  vanished  hamlet  of  West  Sheen,  a  collec- 
tion of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  then  it  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  present  Broad  Walk  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, and  it  ended  at  the  ferry  after  taking  a  bend  to 
the  left.  Another  rustic  path  was  called  Love  Lane, 
as  befitted  the  trysting  place  of  village  swains.  The 
two  were  closed  to  traffic  and  obliterated  some  fifty 
years  after  the  opening  of  Kew  Bridge. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  James  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  'The  Seasons,'  lived  in  a  small  cottage  at 
the  Richmond  end  of  Kew  Foot  Lane.  He  often  sallied 
thence,  no  doubt,  to  visit  his  patrons  Lord  Burlington 
at  Chiswick  and  Bubb  Dodington  at  La  Trappe, 
Hammersmith.  Indolent,  and  loving  his  ease,  "more 
fat  than  bard  beseemed,"  Thomson  was  an  agreeable 
specimen  of  the  eighteenth-century  man  of  letters.  His 
friendships  appear  to  have  been  constant,  though  he 
was  closely  associated  with  the  atrabilious  Mallock ;  he 
never  fawned  and  he  never  sponged.  But,  after  his 
death  in  1748,  his  modest  home  was  transformed  by  a 
war  profiteer  of  those  days,  James  Ross,  an  enemy 
agent,  who  "out  of  veneration  for  his  memory,  fore- 
bore  to  pull  it  down,  but  enlarged  and  improved  it  at 
the  cost  of  /Tg,ooo. "  The  cottage  became  an  entrance 
hall,  with  Thomson's  mahogany  table,  piously  in- 
scribed, in  the  middle. 

Some  570  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Observatory 
stood  Richmond  Lodge,  a  more  impressive  edifice  than 
Thomson's  cottage,  even  when  aggrandised  by  means 
of  the  army  agent's  ^9,000.  It  was  built  by  James 
Butler,  the  second  Duke  of  Ormonde,  on  the  site  of  a 
gamekeeper's  hut,  and  old  prints  represent  it  as  a  hand- 
some brick  and  freestone  building  in  the  Wren  style, 
approached  through  wrought-iron  gates  and  a  long 
courtyard  flanked  by  high  walls.  Outside  the  gates 
Sir  Plumes  of  the  moment  are  nicely  conducting  their 
clouded  canes.  Handsome,  accessible,  and  eloquent, 
the  Duke  was  the  darling  of  the  London  mob,  "  the 
bubble,"  as  Bolingbroke  bitterly  styled  him,  "of  his 
own  popularity."  He  accepted  an  odious  task  when  he 
succeeded  Marlborough  as  Captain-General  in  Flanders, 
tied  down  by  the  notorious  "  restraining  orders,"  while 
Bolinefbroke  was  negotiating  a  dishonest  peace  behind 
the  backs  of  the  Allies.  After  the  accession  of 
George  I,  he  held  receptions  at  Richmond  Lodge, 
which  were  frequented  by  avowed  Jacobites.  Then, 
like  Boulanger  after  him,  he  took  fright  and  fled 
abroad  to  die  in  exile,  one  of  the  many  soldiers  who 
have  been  ruined  by  dabbling  in  political  conspiracy. 

Ormonde's  estates  were  confiscated,  but  by  and  by 
his  circumspect  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  was  allowed 
to  buy  them  back,  and  he  leased  Richmond  Lodge  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  With  the 
new  reign  Queen  Caroline  became  architecturally  busy. 
Close  to  the  Lodq'e  she  built  a  dairy  house  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  temple  and  a  "  managery  "  for  a  collection 
of  Indian  cattle,  wild  swine  and  pheasants.  Her  better- 
known  efforts,  The  Hermitage  and  The  Grotto,  which 
Pope  and  'The  Craftsman  '  held  up  to  scorn,  lay  fur- 
ther away,  on  or  about  the  present  Syon  Vista,  and 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  Deer  Park.  But 
Richmond  Lodge  was  her  favourite  home,  and  it  was 
there  that  Scott  placed  his  moving  interview  between 
the  Queen  and  Jeanie  Deans,  one  of  the  most  delierht- 
ful  incidents  in  all  fiction.  Nor  was  the  house  deserted 
after  her  death,  since  we  have  Horace  Walpole's  un- 
forgettable description  of  George  II  driving  Lady 
Yarmouth  and  some  six  favoured  members  of  his 
household  down  to  dine  at  Richmond  every  Saturday 
in  the  summer.  "  They  went  in  coaches  and  six,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  the  heavy  horse  guards  kicking 
up  the  dust  before  them  ;  dined,  walked  for  an  hour  in 
the  garden,  returned  in  the  same  dusty  parade;  and  his 
Majesty  thought  himself  the  most  gallant  and  lively 
prince  in  Europe." 

George  III  and  Queen  Caroline  used  Richmond 
Lodge  as  a  summer  residence  for  some  ten  years. 
Then,  in  his  restless  way,  the  King  pulled  it  down  and 
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commissioned  Sir  William  Chambers  to  build  a  new 
palaoe  on  the  site.  But,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  1774,  he  migrated  to  Kew 
and  the  palace,  which  was  to  have  been  a  pretentious 
turreted  affair,  never  rose  above  its  foundations.  The 
Observatory,  however,  had  been  finished  by  Chambers 
in  1769,  and  it  remains  the  sole  relic  of  the  royal  pas- 
sion for  architecture  in  the  Old  Deer  Park.  Finally,  in 
1785,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  gardens  attached  to  Richmond 
Lodge  were  united  with  those  belonging  to  Kew  Palace, 
and  the  boundary  line  of  to-day  was  drawn  between 
them  and  the  grounds  which  in  these  latter  days  are 
profitably  devoted  to  golf  and  "  Rugger." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CAPITALISTS  AND  THE  ENEMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  that  in  your  issue  of  28th  December  you 
make  some  comments  on  my  letter  in  The  Times  in 
which  I  pointed  out,  as  an  original  member  of  the 
Blockade  Committee,  that  British  capitalists  had 
assisted  the  enemy  and  been  a  danger  to  the  blockade. 

Your  reply  is  to  charge  me  with  being  either  "  dupe 
or  accomplice."  Even  if  that  charge  were  true,  it 
would  not  excuse  the  feeding  of  the  enemy  by  private 
interests  of  the  "my  friends  Messrs.  Krupp "  type. 
But  it  is  ludicrously  untrue.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  play- 
ing a  hand  in  defeating  the  enemy  at  home.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention,  e.g.  : — 

(1)  That  the  policy  of  rationing  neutrals,  which 
largely  made  the  success  of  the  blockade,  was  sug- 
gested by  me,  and 

(2)  That  the  then  Government's  policy  of  permitting 
our  merchants  to  supply  what  I  termed  "  food  com- 
forts "  to  the  enemy  was  stopped  on  my  initiative  and 
(by  a  majority,  after  long  debate)  on  my  motion. 

There  are  many  other  items  in  the  account,  but  your 
space  is  limited  and  I  am  busy. 

Your  suggestion  that  I  ought  to  have  resigned  from 
the  Government  is  somewhat  inaccurate.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Government  until  December,  1916,  by 
which  time  the  blockade  was  a  good  blockade  which 
largely  helped  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Public  inquiry 
(which  I  demand)  would  establish  that  the  earlier 
adoption  of  my  suggestions  would  have  greatly  short- 
ened the  war.  The  facts  are  on  record  in  Govern- 
ment offices. 

But  do  please  go  on  saying  "Bolshevist."  It 
amuses  me. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Leo  Chiozza  Money. 

December  29th,  1918. 

[As  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  did  not  join  the  Govern- 
ment till  December,  1916,  he  is  certainly  clear  of 
legfal  or  political  responsibility  for  what  was  done  in 
the  first  two  years  of  war.  But,  as  an  original 
member  of  the  Blockade  Committee,  is  he  clear  of 
moral  responsibility?  We  did  not  ask  why  he  did 
not  "resign,"  but  why  he  did  not  "denounce  and 
expose  "  the  transactions  which  he  now  publishes. 
Tf  Sir  Leo  can  prove  that  the  earlier  adoption  of  his 
suggestions  would  have  shortened  the  war,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  make  him  our  acknowledgments.  We 
should  welcome  the  publication  of  the  list  of  those 
firms  and  companies  that  received  "permits"  to  trade 
with  the  enemy — there  were  some,  we  know — and  to 
export  to  neutrals.  We  are  gflad  to  contribute  to  Sir 
Leo's  amusement,  thouefh  it  is  rather  his  amendment 
that  we  aim  at. — Ed.  S.R.I 

WHAT  THE  GERMANS  MEANT  TO  DO. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  December,  1917,  when  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  win,  the  Society  of  German  Steel  and 
Iron  Manufacturers  and  the  Society  of  German 
Iron-masters  presented  a  petition  to  the  German 
Imperial  Government  praying  that  the  mine  basin  of 


French  Lorraine  should  be  incorporated  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  German  Empire. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  document,  which  is  as 
significant  as  it  is  interesting,  has  been  translated  by 
the  Iron-masters'  Committee  in  France,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Peace 
Congress. 

All  the  arguments  of  this  strictly  confidential 
memorandum  are  based  upon  the  following  postulate  : 

"  Germany  has  the  right  to  seize  the  assets  of  others 
when  she  deems  that  she  needs  them. 

"This  right  becomes  a  duty  if  the  value  of  the 
mining  area  to  be  annexed  is  considerable. 

"And  this  duty  at  the  present  hour  (December, 
1917)  has  become  an  imperative  necessity  for  Germany 
in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  her  future 
wars. " 

The  memorandum  contains  the  following  significant 
paragraph  : 

"  And  even  this  production  of  pig-iron,  attaining 
only  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  peace  output,  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  French,  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  had  been  able  to  destroy,  by 
long-range  artillery  fire  from  their  fortress  of  Longwy 
situated  close  to  the  frontier,  the  blast-furnaces  and 
hauling-gear  and  the  mine-shafts  of  the  iron-producing 
districts  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine,  all  of  which 
were  easy  targets  for  artillery. 

"This  output,  too,  would  have  been  impossible  to 
maintain  had  the  French  been  able  to  blow  up  their 
own  plant — blast-furnaces  and  gear — near  their 
frontier. 

"Luckily  for  us,  the  French  were  unable  to  destroy 
the  iron-producing  zones  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Franco-German  frontier,  otherwise,  having  regard  to 
the  insufficiency  of  our  iron  supply,  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  manufacture  sufficient  shells  for  our 
artillery,  and  the  war  would  have  been  decided  in  a 
very  few  months  to  our  disadvantage." 

In  conclusion,  the  German  iron-masters  say  that 
Germany  must  be  for  ever  grateful  to  Bismarck  for 
having  foreseen  the  high  value  and  importance  of  the 
iron-ore  deposits  and  the  coal-deposits  of  Lorraine 
and  for  having  insisted  on  their  annexation  in  1871, 
by  Germany.  Had  he  realised  that  the  Briey  iron- 
basin  was  going  to  prove  so  valuable,  Bismarck  would 
have  insisted  on  Briey  being  included  in  the  German 
frontier  of  1871  ;  but  the  valuable  discovery  that  the 
phosphate  iron  ore  of  Briey  can  be  treated  profitably 
is  only  a  recent  one. 

The  petitioners  point  out  that  the  annexation  of 
Lorraine  in  '71  gave  employment  to  two  million  Ger- 
mans directly,  and  indirectly  to  many  more  millions. 

The  petitioners  implore  the  Imperial  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  all  the  French  iron  and  coal  basins  are 
secured  to  Germany  by  the  peace  terms. 

Finally  the  memorandum  states:  "Our  victory  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  opportunity  and  the  right  of  adding 
to  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  our  defences  a 
buttress  against  which  every  enemy's  assault  must 
break  itself.  If  this  opportunity  be  let  slip,  the  German 
people  must  be  doomed  to  go  under  in  our  future 
wars. " 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  de  M. 

THE    RHINE  FRONTIER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Metz  is  to-day  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
world  for  reasons  which  differ  entirely  from  those 
which  engaged  the  skill  of  Vauban  tn  construct  bas- 
tions in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  those  days,  Metz  was  the  junction  of  the  many 
human  tides  ebbing  and  flowing  east  and  west,  and 
the  Moselle  bearing  traffic  northwards.  To-day,  Metz 
is  a  buttress  in  the  chain  of  defences  which  the  military 
genius  of  Germany  has  devised  to  guard  those  most 
precious  sinews  of  war,  coal  and  iron. 

Metz  stands  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  Moselle  divides 
the  Saar  coal-basin,  on  the  east,  from  the  Briey  and 
Luxembourg  ferruginous  deposits,  on  the  west. 
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The  treaty  of  181 5  secured  to  Germany  half  the 
Saar  coal-basin,  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  in  1871, 
the  remaining  half  :  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Saar 
coal-basin  contains  33  milliards  of  tons  of  coal. 

Had  Bismarck  realised  in  1871  that  the  Briey  iron 
deposits  were  valuable,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  at  the  Frankfort  congress  to 
obtain  a  more  westerly  frontier  for  Germany,  one 
which  would  have  included  Briey.  But  the  discovery 
that  these  phosphorus  bearing  iron-ores  can  be 
profitably  treated  is  a  modern  one,  so  the  Briey  district 
only  became  precious  in  the  covetous  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
mans subsequent  to  1871. 

The  German  iron-masters  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  worthily  maintained  the  tradition  of  those  German 
tribes  which  Tacitus  described  two  thousand  years 
ago  as  itching  to  plunder  their  rich  neighbours 
in  Gaul. 

The  frontier  between  France  and  Germany  has  ever 
been  like  the  shifting  bed  of  a  river.  Heedless  of  the 
Divine  wrath  menacing  "  him  who  removeth  his  neigh- 
bour's land-mark,"  Charlemagne,  the  Othos,  Turenne, 
Napoleon  and  Moltke,  in  turn,  callously  trampled 
underfoot  the  eighth  and  tenth  Commandments. 

From  the  day  when  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine 
to  conquer  Saxon  and  Hun,  to  those  August  evenings 
in  1870  when  Moltke  and  his  pot-valorous  Royal 
Prussian  marshals  managed  to  filch  victory,  in  the 
bloody  fields  of  Vionville  and  St.  Privat,  from  the 
imbecile,  or  treacherous,  Bazaine,  the  shifting  river- 
bed of  the  Franco-German  frontier  has  always  been  a 
seat  of  inflammation  in  European  politics. 

But  one  fact  looms  through  the  fog  of  history  :  the 
Rhine  is  the  natural  frontier. 

Not  until  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine  was  he 
deemed  to  have  embarked  on  his  career  of  conquest : 
and,  despite  German  and  American  casuists,  Charle- 
magne was  a  Frenchman ;  French  by  blood,  by  the 
land  of  his  birth ;  alike  in  monarchical  as  in  Republican 
tradition  :  was  it  not  with  the  sword  of  Charlemagne 
that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  saved  France? 

In  all  the  raids,  in  all  the  wars,  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  defender  was  to  hurl  the  invader  back  to  the 
Rhine ;  it  was  for  this  that  Lothaire  in  the  tenth  and 
Philippe  Auguste  in  the  thirteenth  century  summoned 
to  their  standards  all  the  chivalry  of  France. 

If  we  are  ever  to  grasp  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  last- 
ing peace,  the  Rhine  must  be  France's  frontier;  the 
League  of  Nations  is  doomed  to  follow  in  the  tracks 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  mad  armament  competition 
between  Kruppand  Armstrong  is  bound  to  be  renewed, 
if  the  coal  and  iron-fields  of  Lorraine  be  left  in 
Germany's  hands. 

What  we  all  long  for  is  a  gentler  philosophy ;  what 
the  world — more  especially  the  German  world — needs  is 
more  Kant  and  less  cannon,  less  Krupp  and  more 
Categorical  Imperative  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Liaison  Officer. 

THE  WAR,  THE  ARMISTICE  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  will  be  other  great  wars.  We  must 
now  accept  this  as  certain.  The  whole  case  of  the 
Allies  was  muddled  and  "  queered  "  by  the  armistice. 
New  wars  were  rendered  certain  when  the  American 
Government  responded  to  the  armistice  overtures  and 
"  conversed  "  with  Germany.  This  prevented  the 
Allies  from  fighting  their  way  through  to  Berlin, 
wholly  crushing  all  Teuton  resistance,  and  teaching 
internal  Germany  the  meaning  of  war  and  the  nature 
of  that  utter  downfall  the  German  people  so  little 
thought  possible  when  they  jubilantly  toasted  the  ruin 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  now  believe  that  the  war  has  been  won.  It  has 
not.  The  armistice,  that  premature  gesture  of  peace, 
has  nullified  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  Germany  has 
won.  By  means  of  the  wireless  and  cablegrams  to  the 
American  President  she  emerges  from  the  great 
carnage,  essentially  whole.  Her  national  integrity  will 
be  spared.  The  loss  of  a  province  will  harm  her  little. 
Mercy  will  raise  its  head  at  the  peace  table  and  will 
prevail  over  wisdom  and  common  sense. 


Until  April  6th,  1917,  the  American  people  were 
peaceful  and  profiteering  spectators  of  the  most  dread- 
ful infamy  ever  enacted  by  man.  Unmoved,  they  saw 
the  heavens  falling  and  hell  descending  on  the  world. 
It  did  not  concern  them,  they  had  no  stake  in  universal 
events.  One  hundred  million  Americans  transferred 
their  destiny  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  or  two  in  Wash- 
ington. That  absolute  abdication  of  the  whole  people 
was  afterward  seen  to  be  the  most  awful  crime  a 
responsible  democracy  ever  committed. 

To-day  the  entire  American  people  have  resumed 
that  self-obliterating-  r61e.  They  have  effaced  them- 
selves as  political  and  moral  entities.  They  have  con- 
sented to  play  no  part  in  the  most  prodigious  decisions 
of  all  time.  They  have  again  transferred  their  destiny 
to  the  keeping  of  the  same  man  or  two  from 
Washington. 

When  they  did  this  between  19 14  and  '17,  all  human 
values  came  so  near  complete  annihilation,  that  repe- 
tition of  the  act  would  seem  almost  to  prove  Americans 
as  unfit  for  democratic  self-government  as  jungle 
Africans.  This  is  not  popular  rule.  Democracy  can- 
not survive  on  these  terms.  A  hundred  million  people 
cannot  be  condensed  into  one  person  by  the  process  of 
an  election.  When  a  nation  thus  ceases  to  function, 
colossal  punishment  is  inevitably  awaiting  it.  That 
punishment  will  be  greater  future  wars  than  the  world 
has  yet  known. 

Morrison  I.  Swift. 

Boston,  Mass,  U.S.A. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  daily  paper,  I  read  recently  that  the  K6l- 
nische  Volkszeitung  invited  President  Wilson  to  visit 
Cologne  "  because  the  Cathedral  is  a  point  of  attrac- 
tion such  as  no  city  in  Europe  possesses."  That 
paper  should  be  instructed  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  have 
no  time  to  admire  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  or  he  would 
inevitably  be  more  inclined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
another  Cathedral  always  supreme  in  beauty,  but 
which  now  has  the  tragic  distinction  of  being  still 
more  exalted  above  all  other  shrines  by  reason  of  its 
long  martyrdom  under  the  hail  of  German  shells  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  It  miraculously  survived  in 
ruins,  as  an  eternal  monument  to  their  barbarity  and 
their  shame. 

Yours  truly,  F.  C. 

HIGHER  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  the  faulty  logic  and  palpable 
injustice  of  granting  an  increase  of  wages  on  the 
ground  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  living? 

If  the  income  of  the  wage-earner  has  lessened  in 
purchasing  power  the  same  fate  has  befallen  the  in- 
come of  those  who  secure  an  honest  livelihood  other  • 
wise  than  by  earning  wages.  High  prices  constitute 
a  burden  on  the  whole  of  the  community  and  no  one 
section  can  shirk  its  share  without  dishonesty  and 
dishonour. 

The  money  needed  for  increasing  wages  does  not 
drop  "  like  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven;"  it  has  to  be 
transferred  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  pockets  of 
non-wage  earning  citizens,  who  are  thus  left  to  meet 
increased  demands  with  diminished  resources.  The 
thriftv  purchaser  of  a  small  annuity,  which  has  lost 
half  its  purchasing  power,  has,  in  common  with  those 
better  to  do,  to  contribute  his  portion  to  the  work- 
man's wages  which  are  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  may  be  that  wage-earners  deem  themselves 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment  and  admittedly,  they 
have,  by  strikes  and  other  means,  the  power  to  secure 
it.  But,  surely,  the  exercise  of  such  power  goes  to 
emphasise  those  very  class  distinctions  which  wage- 
earners  denounce  with  special  vehemence.  Let  us 
cease  to  prate  about  class  distinctions  if  we  claim  for 
our  own  class,  whatever  it  may  be,  exemptions  and 
privileges  which  other  classes  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
equally  deserving,  are,  of  necessity,  denied. 

Yours,  &c. , 

15,  Wynne  Road,  Frank  Adkins. 

London,  S.W.  9. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  THE  DARDANELLES. 

Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus.  By  Ambassador  Henry 
Morgenthau.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  8s.  6d. 
net 

THOUGH  printed  in  bad  type  on  bad  paper,  Mr. 
Morgenthau 's  'Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus  '  is  a 
valuable  book,  which  all  should  read  if  they  want  to 
know  how  it  was  that  in  1914  England,  who  fought 
the  Crimean  war  in  1856  and  stopped  Russia  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  in  1877,  was  thrown  over  by 
the  Turk  at  the  instance  of  Germany.  Like  all  great 
catastrophes  in  history,  the  war  was  not  produced  by 
one  man  or  one  event,  but  by  a  confluence  of  causes. 
The  murder  of  the  Archduke  was,  of  course,  a  pretext  : 
but  it  was  not  the  ex-Kaiser's  ambition  alone,  or  the 
dotage  of  Francis  Joseph,  that  led  to  the  war,  though 
they  were  powerful  contributory  factors.  The  orienta- 
tion of  the  tragedy  is  not  so  simple  as  that  :  we  must 
go  farther  back  a  few  years.  Perhaps  the  most  potent 
contributory  agent,  the  causa  causans,  was  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  in  1913,  which  closed  the  second  Balkan 
war.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  took  Macedonia  away 
from  Bulgaria,  who  had  won  it  in  the  first  Balkan  war, 
and  divided  it  between  Greece  and  Serbia.  By  the  pre- 
vious war  Turkey  had  lost  all  her  European  empire, 
except  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  adjacent  territory.  Thus  the  year  1914 
found  a  partitioned  Turkey,  a  disappointed  and 
humiliated  Bulgaria,  and  a  triumphant  and  greatly 
strengthened  Serbia.  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  had  there- 
fore nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a  new 
war,  which  with  such  powerful  allies  as  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  and  Austria  seemed  too  good  a  chance  to 
miss.  At  the  same  time  the  strengthening  and  expan- 
sion of  Serbia  really  alarmed  Austria.  We  may  con- 
demn as  loudly  as  we  please,  and  with  post-bellum 
wisdom,  the  policy  of  the  late  Austrian  Empire  towards 
the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  But  for  centuries 
the  settled  policy  of  Austria  had  been  the  suppression 
of  the  Slav  nationalities  as  a  danger  to  the  empire. 
Right  or  wrong,  that  was  Austrian  policy — and 
Austrian  statesmen  of  the  imperial  era  might  say  some 
things  about  our  Irish  policy — and  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  rapid  rise  of  Serbia  after  the  second  Balkan 
war  was  a  danger  which  threatened  the  rule  of  Francis 
Joseph.  It  is  therefore  mere  ignorance  to  describe  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  in  July  after  the  Arch- 
duke's murder  as  a  wanton  and  brutal  piece  of  bully- 
ing. From  the  Austrian  point  of  view  it  was  an  inevit- 
able step  in  their  policy,  and  it  was  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  sup- 
port of  the  German  Emperor,  and  his  deliberate  provo- 
cation of  a  European  war,  had  no  such  justification, 
and  was  prompted  solely  by  his  conviction,  and  that 
of  his  Headquarters  Staff,  that  the  hour  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  by  Germany  had  struck.  In  justice 
to  the  late  Austrian  Government  this  distinction 
between  the  guilt  of  Germany  and  Austria  should  be 
remembered. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  Allies, 
France,  Russia,  and  Britain,  offered  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
if  Turkey  would  remain  neutral.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  offer  would  have  been  accepted  if  Eng- 
land had  been  represented  at  the  Golden  Horn  by  a 
strong  Ambassador,  of  the  Stratford  Canning  type. 
But  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  had  been  both  a  weak  and  an 
indolent  Ambassador,  and  by  the  time  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
took  his  place,  Baron  Wangenheim  had  managed,  at 
all  events  in  the  eyes  of  Young  Turkey,  to  "fill  the 
bill,"  and  also  the  pockets  of  Enver  and  Talaat.  A 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  British  Naval  command  in 
the  Mediterranean  clenched  the  business.  On  the  5th 
August,  1914,  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  two  fast 
battle-cruisers,  were  taking  in  stores  at  Messina.  The 
British  Mediterranean  fleet  was  waiting  for  them  out- 
side, and  had  blocked  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  Pola.  The  one  place  the  British  and  French 


Admirals  had  not  blocked  was  the  Dardanelles,  relying, 
no  doubt,  on  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  which  for- 
bade the  passage  of  warships  through  the  Straits  in 
time  of  war.  The  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  slipped 
past  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  into  the  Dar- 
danelles, hoisted  the  Turkish  flag  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  steamed  calmly  into  the  Bosphorus.  It 
was,  of  course,  pretended  that  Germany  had  sold  the 
ships  to  Turkey;  but  Mr.  Morgenthau  riyhtly  describes 
the  escape  of  these  two  ships  and  their  appearance  at 
Constantinople  as  forcing  Turkey  to  join  Germany,  and 
thus  deciding  the  fates  of  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  Who 
was  to  blame  for  the  escape  of  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau?  The  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  at  the  time,  was,  we  believe,  almost 
immediately  transferred  to  the  West  Indian  Station. 

The  next  naval  blunder  was  even  more  serious.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  describes  vividly  the  terror  in  Constan- 
tinople in  January,  191 5,  six  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  Everybody  in  Constantinople,  Turks, 
Germans,  Austrians,  Bulgarians,  British,  lived  in 
hourly  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  British 
fleet  to  bombard  and  capture  the  city.  The  Turkish 
Government  made  preparations  to  fly  to  Asia  :  special 
trains  were  got  ready  to  convey  the  officials  and  the 
diplomatists  comfortably  away ;  and  Wangenheim,  the 
German  Ambassador,  began  to  tackle  the  American 
Ambassador  on  the  subject  of  peace  !  Yet  in  London 
the  Government  hadn't  begun  to  think  of  the  matter. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  the  Cabinet  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  :  and  on  the  19th 
of  February  (1915),  nearly  two  months  after  the  panic 
over  the  anticipated  victory,  the  British  Navy  bom- 
barded the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits.  But 
the  fleet  went  away  without  achieving  anything,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  range  of  the  forts  and  the  excava- 
tion of  some  Homeric  remains,  and,  after  allowing  the 
enemy  a  month  to  repair  and  prepare,  reappeared  on 
the  18th  March,  when  a  terrific  bombardment  ensued, 
of  which  the  outcome  was  the  sinking  of  the  Bouvet, 
the  Ocean,  and  the  Irresistible,  and  the  serious 
crippling  of  four  other  ships,  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen 
men-of-war  engaged.  Mr.  Morgenthau 's  eighteenth 
chapter  is  entitled  "The  Allied  Armada  sails  away 
though  on  the  brink  of  victory,"  and  we  advise  every- 
body to  read  it.  For  the  second  time,  the  invincible 
British  fleet  sailed  away,  and  did  not  return.  Germans 
and  Turks  expected  its  return  on  the  morrow.  "The 
one  overwhelming  fact,"  writes  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, "  is  that  the  fortifications  were  very  short  of 
ammunition.  They  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of 
their  resisting  powers  when  the  British  fleet  passed  out 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th."  General  Mertens,  the 
chief  technical  officer  (German)  at  the  Straits,  told  Mr. 
Schreiner  (American  Correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press),  "  We  expect  that  the  British  will  come  back 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  they  do  we  may  be 
able  to  hold  out  for  a  few  hours."  The  fact  was,  so 
Mr.  Schreiner  discovered,  that  Fort  Hamidie\  the  most 
powerful  defence  on  the  Asiatic  side,  had  just  seven- 
teen armour-piercing  shells  left,  while  at  Kilid-ul-Bahr, 
which  was  the  main  defence  on  the  European  side, 
there  were  precisely  ten.  "  I  should  advise  you  to  get 
up  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  said  General 
Mertens  to  the  American  journalist,  "and  take  to  the 
Anatolian  hills.  That's  what  we  are  going  to  do." 
But  the  British  fleet  never  came.  Mr.  Morgenthau 's 
opinion  is  that  had  the  British  fleet  appeared  on  the 
19th  March,  they  must  have  destroyed  the  forts  in  a 
few  hours,  swept  up  the  mine-fields,  easily  sunk  the 
Turkish  and  German  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
(including  the  Breslau  and  Goeben),  and  appeared  vic- 
torious before  Constantinople  on  the  20th.  He  declares 
that  the  Turks  would  have  welcomed  the  British  fleet 
with  enthusiasm  :  that  there  would  have  been  a  revo- 
lution in  which  Enver,  Talaat  and  the  Germans  would 
have  been  driven  out  :  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  saving  of  Russia,  the  accession  of  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria  to  the  Entente,  and  the  speedy  and  inevitable 
collapse  of  the  Central  Empires.  Such  is  the  deliberate 
opinion,  formed  in  Constantinople  as  the  events  were 
passing  before  him,   of  the  American  Ambassador. 
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Why  did  the  British  fleet  not  appear  on  the  19th 
March,  191 5?  Who  gave  it  orders  not  to  renew  the 
attack  on  the  forts?  Lord  Fisher  had  named  twelve 
ships  as  the  price  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles.  From 
the  fact  that  the  British  fleet  had  twice  attacked  the 
straits,  on  the  19th  February  and  the  18th  March,  we 
must  assume  that  the  Cabinet  realised  the  political 
importance  of  success.  Whether  the  British  admiral 
was  or  was  not  informed  of  the  enemy's  shortage  of 
ammunition,  the  person  responsible  for  the  non- 
appearance of  the  British  fleet  on  the  19th  March, 
191 5,  has  a  very  serious  charge  to  answer.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  we  hope  that  the  Report  on  the 
Dardanelles  (which  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  evidently 
seen),  will  be  published.  For  the  subsequent  entrance 
of  Bulgaria  into  the  war  (September,  191 5)  on  the  side 
of  Germany  we  cannot  blame  British  diplomacy. 
Turkey  and  Germany  were  able  to  pay  Bulgaria  a 
bribe  which  we  could  not  offer.  Bulgaria  wanted 
Macedonia  back  from  Serbia  at  once.  That  we  could 
not  give.  In  the  autumn  of  1915,  when  the  Gallipoli 
expedition  was  dragging  its  slow  length,  the  Germans 
and  Turks  admitted  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  that  without 
Bulgaria  they  could  not  continue  to  hold  the  Dar- 
danelles. And  so  Turkey  gave  Bulgaria  a  fifty-mile 
strip  of  territory  with  the  railway  running  from  Sofia 
to  the  /Egean  port  of  Dedeagatch  and  the  western 
half  of  Adrianople;  and  the  promise  of  Macedonia. 
And  the  British  withdrew  their  ships  and  the  remnants 
of  their  land  force  from  Gallipoli ;  and  Russia  was  lost ; 
and  the  war  prolonged  for  three  years.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau, naturally,  says  nothing  about  the  responsibility. 
But  we  may  ask,  who  was  responsible  for  the  tragic 
series  of  failures  in  1915?  Lord  Fisher?  or  Mr. 
Churchill?  or  Lord  Kitchener?  or  Mr.  Asquith?  Mr. 
Churchill  has  told  us  that  the  ships  were  refused  :  it 
must  therefore  be  Lord  Fisher  or  Mr.  Asquith  who  is 
responsible. 

DEMOCRACY    ON  TRIAL. 

Democracy  at  the  Crossways.      By  F.  J.  C.  Hearn- 
shaw.    Macmillan.     15s.  net. 

THE  author  of  this  animated  book  places  the  rise 
of  modern  democracy  rather  late  in  history.  He 
rules  out  Athens  and  Rome,  in  so  far  as  Rome  ever  was 
a  democracy,  because  they  never  produced  a  repre- 
sentative system.  In  the  same  way  he  dismisses  the 
Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  vigorous 
mediaeval  democracies  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  since  in 
them  too  the  citizens  exercised  direct  influence  on  the 
Government.  Professor  Hearnshaw  thus  clears  away 
from  the  ground  for  enquiry  many  instances  in  which 
writers  like  Mitford  have  discovered  reasons  for  de- 
spondency, and  others  like  Grote  causes  for  encourage- 
ment. On  the  whole  we  think  that  he  is  right  in  hi-, 
limitations;  that  the  "lessons  of  history  "  may  easilv 
be  overstated,  and  parallels  drawn  where  no  true 
parallel  exists.  Representative  institutions  do,  un- 
doubtedly, provide  at  once  a  vehicle  and  a  safeguard 
for  the  democratic  idea,  and  until  they  assumed  a 
definite  shape,  we  have  no  real  means  of  judging  how 
the  rule  of  the  many  is  likely  to  work  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  democracies,  whether  ancient,  mediaeval  or 
modern,  tend  to  administrative  inefficiency  and  ex- 
travagance, popular  disorder,  and  that  worst  of  all 
social  curses,  class  warfare. 

Professor  Hearnshaw  regards  the  famous  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  which  was  presented  to  the  Council 
of  the  Army  on  October  28th,  1647,  as  the  starting 
point  of  modern  democratic  history.  We  should  have 
thought  that  the  demands  of  Aske  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  might  have  been  adduced 
as  an  earlier  example  of  a  popular  programme,  even  if 
the  still  remoter  instance  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  can 
be  set  aside  as  too  confused  to  be  taken  as  a  coherent 
expression  of  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  democracy,  which  had  obtained 
from  the  first  in  New  England,  triumphant  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  America  came  the  influence 
that  inspired  the  French  Revolution  and  spread  the 
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new  doctrine  over  Europe.  We  need  not  follow  Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw  through  his  able  exposition  of  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  goal  has  been  reached. 
Here  democracy  is ;  and  whether  we  look  upon  it,  with 
Professor  Hearnshaw,  as  the  only  state  ultimately 
tolerable,  or  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  here  it 
is  likely  to  remain.  Given  an  intelligent  electorate,  it 
is  at  least  government  in  a  logical  shape,  and  its  over- 
throw from  above  is  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  political  contingency.  The  danger  is  rather  that  by 
its  inherent  instability  it  may  succeed  in  overthrowing 
itself,  and  so  take  us  once  more  through  what  we  now 
call  Bolshevism  into  the  arms  of  the  saviour  of  society. 

We  wish  that  we  could  float  on  the  full  tide  of  the 
Professor's  optimism.  He  decides,  rightly  enough, 
that  the  essence  of  representative  democracy  is  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  and  that  the  minority  must  be  content 
with  its  share  in  shaping  legislation,  which  becomes 
considerable  in  the  give  and  take  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  and  with  the  hope  of  getting  its  innings  later 
on.  We  are  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  proportional 
representation  and  kindred  devices,  which  will  only 
create  caves  for  cranks.  Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  much 
injustice  can  be  accomplished  by  way  of  taxation ;  and 
as  democracies  are  always  spending,  sources  of 
revenue,  once  imposed,  have  a  way  of  continuing. 

But  what  of  minorities  that  decline  to  submit ;  that 
resist,  whether  calling  themselves  Marxite  Socialists 
or  Syndicalists,  by  means  of  strikes,  local  or  universal, 
and  even  threaten,  with  that  strange  product  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  the  Guild  Socialist,  to  con- 
scribe  or  destroy  all  non-unionists  so  as  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  capitalism?  Professor  Hearnshaw  lays  his 
finger  on  the  reason  why  these  pernicious  doctrines 
have  come  into  such  extensive  practice ;  the  fatal  sur- 
render to  the  New  Unionists'  demand  for  special 
privilege  accomplished  by  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
Government  under  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906. 
It  follows  that  that  "  iniquitous  statute,"  as  he  justly 
terms  it,  should  be  repealed.  When,  however,  the 
Professor  boldly  writes  "must  be,"  he  really  means 
"  ought  to  be."  He  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  the 
Government,  as  heretofore,  will  meet  strikes,  created  by 
Syndicalist  shop-stewards,  by  sending  down  an  emis- 
sary or  appointing  a  committee,  and  in  due  course  the 
men  will  pocket  their  blackmail. 

The  rule  of  the  majority  is  in  itself  insecure,  because 
the  Parliamentary  majorities  in  which  it  finds  expres- 
sion are  no  longer  homogeneous.  "  The  two-party 
system,"  says  Professor  Hearnshaw,  "is  essential  for 
the  effective  organisation  of  representative  democracy." 
Here  again  we  agree,  regarding  party,  notwithstand- 
ing its  insincerity  and  occasional  corruption  as  pre- 
ferable to  its  alternative,  government  by  group.  Un- 
fortunately the  two-party  system  has  ceased  to  be;  it 
had  its  day  under  the  middle-class  system  when  the 
voters,  however  fiercely  they  might  dispute  about  corn 
laws  and  church  rates,  thought  pretty  much  alike 
about  the  rights  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  But  democracy,  covering  all  classes,  is 
inevitably  disintegrating  in  its  tendency.  In  spite  of 
his  "musts,"  does  Professor  Hearnshaw  seriously 
contemplate  the  harnessing  of  Labour — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Irish — to  the  old  historic  parties,  call  them  Con- 
servative and  Liberal,  or  whatever  you  please? 
Labour  knows  very  well  that  by  remaining  independent 
i'.  can  squeeze  the  Government  for  the  time  being  more 
effectively  than  if  it  merged  its  identity.  The  United 
States  have  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  regimenting 
two  mobs  of  politicians  by  means  of  their  respective 
machines.  But  that  is  scarcely  true  democracy,  and 
there  are  already  signs  that  the  see-saw,  which  served 
us  so  well  in  the  past,  may  break  down  too  with  them. 

We  regret  to  differ  from  Professor  Hearnshaw,  and 
mainly  for  this  reason,  that  he  presupposes  a  higher 
level  of  citizenship  than  history  has  ever  exemplified. 
Education  may  do  much  for  the  democracy,  and  no 
doubt  the  generation  that  comes  to  manhood  under 
Mr.  Fisher's  Act  will  be  better  equipped  for  civil  life 
than  those  that  grew  up  under  Forster's  Act  and  its 
successors.  But  though  nations  can  be  of  one  mind 
in  emergencies,  as  our  own  has  been  in  spite  of  the 
flabby  concessions  of  the  Government  to  conscientious 
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objectors  and  working-class  profiteers,  in  times  of 
peace  sectional  interests  are  bound  to  prevail.  There 
will  be  no  Bolshevism  :  we  may  be  sure  of  that.  But 
there  will  be  such  a  grinding  down  of  the  middle  and 
professional  classes  by  State  taxes  and  local  rates  that 
their  vitality  will  be  reduced  to  demi-starvation  point. 
What  then?    We  cannot  all  be  bricklayers. 

BARNETT  OF  WHITECHAPEL. 
Canon  Barnett.   By  his  Wife.    Murray.  28s. 

LIVES  should  seldom  be  written  by  wives,  but  this 
one  was  pars  maxima  of  her  husband's  work — 
he  would  have  said  "dux  femina  facti" — and  she 
writes  with  a  certain  shrewd  semi-detachment,  noting 
his  weakness  and  limitations — e.g.,  his  dull  and  un- 
attractive preaching.  Barnett  himself  doubted  in 
1892  whether  his  social  schemes  had  made  any  impres- 
sion on  East  End  degradation.  The  substitution  of 
lectures  and  readings,  mixed  with  piano,  from  Brown- 
ing, Clough  and  Carlyle,  for  the  worship  of  the 
Church  had  disappointing  results.  The  rising  sun  of 
Labour  "dispelled  all  wintry  thoughts"  and  made 
him  feel  young,  but  the  frequenters  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  were  "an  uninspired-looking  crowd," 
and  at  the  Congregational  and  Liberal  Committees  he 
shrank  into  his  shell.  He  was  a  fierce  party  politician, 
yet  found  politics  hollow,  a  pro-Boer,  yet  distrusted 
Gladstone — whose  blend  of  Highchurchmanship  and 
Radicalism  seemed  hopelessly  illogical — and  contemned 
the  agitation  against  the  Lords.  Barnett  rejoiced  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Church  party  at  the  School  Board 
Elections,  but  Liberal  opposition  to  the  1902  Bill  was 
"  not  inspired  by  love  of  education  so  much  as  by 
hatred  to  denominations;"  also  in  the  Board  Schools 
no  care  was  taken  to  appoint  high-minded  and  religi- 
ous teachers.  "  Teachers  are  a  set  who  need  culture. 
On  Thursday  we  had  a  party  of  thirty  conceitedly 
ignorant,  comfortably  ugly,  men  and  women,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  power  once  held  by  students  and 
priests.  Some  who  spoke  confessed  to  care  only  for 
the  emancipation  which  comes  from  liberalism.  Dear 
me  !  teachers  do  want  to  be  sent  on  the  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail;  they  are  so  cocky  and  so  ignorant." 

Inartistic,  unmusical,  protestant  and  modernist, 
denying  to  the  middle  ages  even  credit  for  caring  for 
the  poor,  Samuel  Barnett  was  yet  no  Philistine. 
Coming  from  Whitechapel  slums  to  Nubia  he  wrote 
home  that  it  is  "  in  the  desert  men  have  learnt  of  the 
deeper  things  of  life ;  it  will  be  a  good  thing  when 
leaders,  politicians,  poets  and  painters  are  sent  to 
school  in  the  desert."  In  a  mediaeval  town  one  learns 
that  "there  are  heights  above  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  trivial  art  and  thought.  School  children 
should  accumulate  fewer  facts  and  learn  the  secret  of 
admiration  instead.  The  Present  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  Past,  the  West  from  the  East.  Indeed  the 
Egyptian  fellah  seemed  to  him  happier,  cleaner,  more 
honest  and  peaceable,  than  the  Londoner.  As  a  fellow- 
traveller  on  the  Nile  the  Barnetts  found  Herbert 
Spencer  almost  unendurable — supercilious  and  arrogant 
towards  the  "  barbarian  "  native,  vain,  childish  and 
prosy,  "distinctly  a  little  man,  one  to  waken  neither 
reverence  nor  respect  .  .  .  we  felt  pity  for  the 
lonely,  unloved  and  unloving  old  man." 

These  pages  contain  some  shrewd  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  statesmen.  "  Morley  is  a  better  parson 
than  politician."  Lord  Hartington  was  "an  honest 
piece  of  wood,  too  honest  even  to  be  humble,  too 
wooden  to  take  in  any  new  idea."  Lord  Salisbury 
was  an  anaesthetist.  John  Burns  was  shallow  and  con- 
ceited, wilful  and  irritating,  but  clear-sighted,  forceful 
and  upright.  Chamberlain  and  Rhodes,  alas,  were 
anti-Christs,  though,  with  uncertainly  developed  horn 
and  hoof.  Co-operators,  comfortably  off,  took  no 
interest  in  men,  politics  or  ideas,  and  Toynbee  Hall 
debaters  saddened  their  founder  by  their  glib  ignor- 
ance and  worship  of  word-idols.  Some  day,  he  hoped, 
there  would  be  no  Settlements.  Balliol  Hall  was  rowdy, 
and  he  felt  deeply  hurt  that  Oxford  House  should  have 
been  started  to  counterbalance  the  only  negativelv 
religious  standpoint  of  Toynbee.    That  Barnett 'him- 


self was  a  sincerely  religious  man,  not  a  mere  Saddu- 
cean  latitudinarian,  no  one  can  doubt.  He  never  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  the  social  reformer  to  regard 
suffering  as  the  one  evil  of  existence.  "  Sin  alone 
matters,"  he  reiterated.  Slum-priests  should  "do"  less 
and  think  and  teach  more.  "  In  education  manners  are 
neglected  to  the  public  loss."  Against  relief  of  the  body 
at  the  expense  of  character,  against  Mansion  House 
and  newspaper  funds,  he  waged  a  relentless  and  un- 
popular war,  for  which  he  was  mobbed,  stoned  and  had 
his  windows  broken  by  zealots  for  pauperism  who  cried, 
"  It's  us  as  pays  you."  Yet  he  fell  foul  of  Charity 
Organization  inquisitoriousness  and  eventually  "led  a 
revolution  against  himself,"  passing,  his  wife  says, 
from  the  sternest  tenets  of  repressive  relief  to  advocacy 
of  free  breakfasts,  gratuitous  medical  relief  and  uni- 
versal pensions.  In  fact  the  esrtwhile  laissez-faire 
Liberal  came  to  be  a  Socialist  and  a  bit  of  a  Feudalist. 
After  all,  the  Industrial  Movement,  through  which  it 
came  about  that  "  the  masses  of  the  people  live  with- 
out knowledge,  without  hope,  and  often  without 
health,"  had  been  the  fondling  child  of  Liberalism, 
which  substituted  a  nexus  of  cash-payment  between 
supposed  equals  for  the  moral  relationship  of  master 
and  servant.  On  the  subject  of  the  Throne  he  wrote 
in  1887  :  "  Gradually  our  carping,  criticizing  radicalism 
has  faded ;  we  feel  that  the  past  is  more  than  the 
present  and  that  '  God  save  the  Queen  '  is  as  true  as  it 
is  beautiful."  A  need  of  our  time,  he  observed,  is  a 
basis  of  authority.  A  pleasing  incident  in  Barnett's 
tenure  of  his  Bristol  canonry  was  his  "  indignant  " 
fight  against  the  vandals  who  had  been  busy  for  years 
quarrying  the  lovely  banks  of  Avon.  "What  treas- 
ures of  air,  water  and  beauty  God  has  given  Bris- 
tolians,  and  they  have  made  fever-dens,  swamps  and 
hideousness  !"  At  Westminster  he  thrilled  to  the 
romance  and  history  of  the  Abbey  Church,  yet  the  old 
Utilitarian  Liberal  felt  irked  by  some  ancient  fornix 
such  as  the  royal  Maundy,  with  its  relics  of  a  lavipe- 
dium,  and  he  '.'often  argued  that  the  Coronation  should 
be  in  Westminster  Hall — a  State  ceremony,  not  a 
religious  service."  By  all  means  restore  the  West- 
minster Hall  part,  abolished  in  the  Benthamite  Reform 
era.    But  the  mystic  Sacring  ! 

Clemenceau  remarked  in  1894  :  "I  have  met  but 
three  really  great  men  in  England,  and  one  was  a  little 
pale  clergyman  in  Whitechapel."  Barnett  disliked  the 
Frenchman's  materialism,  but  approved  his  dictum 
about  relief  of  poverty — "  if  there  are  gifts,  they 
should  be  graceful."  Was  it  not  graceful  when  kings 
washed  the  feet  of  beggars? 

A    GOOD  SELECTION. 

The  English  Poets.  Edited  by  T.  Humphry  Ward. 
Volume  V.  Browning  to  Rupert  Brooke.  Mac- 
millan.     10.  6d.  net. 

EVERY  book-lover  will  welcome  the  appearance  of 
a  new  part  of  this  admirable  series  of  selec- 
tions from  the  English  Poets.  The  present  volume 
takes  us  from  Browning  to  Rupert  Brooke.  It  in- 
cludes, in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  "  those  writers 
who  have  died  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Volume  IV.  was  published  in  its  original  form- — a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years."  Three  great  writers — 
Browning,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Tennyson — who  were 
added,  first  of  all,  as  an  Appendix  to  Volume  IV.  in 
the  edition  of  1894,  and  afterwards  incorporated  in  that 
volume,  have  now  been  transferred  to  this;  so  that  the 
book,  as  it  stands,  gives  us  (with  the  exception  of  D.  G. 
'Rossetti  and  a  few  others),  an  almost  complete 
portrait-gallery  of  the  poets  of-  the  Victorian, 
Edwardian  and  Georgian  eras — of  those,  that  is  to  say, 
who  are  no  longer  with  us.  It  has  thus  a  certain 
definitive  character  ;  it  closes  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  literature.  We  cannot  expect  another  volume 
for  many  years,  possibly,  for  a  whole  generation. 
Consequently,  as  we  read,  we  find  ourselves  looking 
both  before  and  after.  Instinctively,  as  we  close  the 
volume,  we  indulge  in  wistful  speculations  as  to  what 
the  next  will  contain. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  book  as  a  "  portrait-gallery." 
In  judging  it,  we  should  remember  that  this  is  just 
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what  it  sets  out  to  be.  It  is  not  an  Anthology,  in  the 
sense  of  aiming  at  including  only  the  very  best,  irre- 
spective of  persons  and  historical  continuity.  Its 
basis  is  avowedly  personal  and  historical.  Within  cer- 
tain obvious  limits,  it  is  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  endeavour  is  to  array  before  the  reader,  so  far  as 
possible  in  chronological  order,  all  the  writers  of  verse 
who  attained  a  certain  eminence  during  a  certain  period 
of  years.  If,  therefore,  side  by  side  with  a  few  writers 
of  established  fame  and  enduring  interest,  we  find  not 
a  few  included,  who,  in  the  year  1919,  seem  to  us  to 
have  something  of  the  character  of  "  dug-outs,"  the 
editor  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  Nearly  all  the 
writers  in  question  were  famous  in  their  day.  A  few 
even  eclipsed,  in  brief  contemporary  repute,  others 
who  are  now  seen  to  have  been  far  greater;  "  Milnes,'" 
said  Landor  in  1838,  "is  the  greatest  poet  now  living 
in  England."  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  Editor  to 
start  from  present-day  valuations,  merely,  as  to  the 
merits  of  some  of  these  half-forgotten  poets.  His 
business  was  to  take  the  men  as  he  found  them — in 
their  place  and  in  their  time;  and  we  think  that  few 
will  cavil  at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Humphry  Ward  has 
acquitted  himself  of  this  part  of  his  task.  We  our- 
selves will  only  venture  one  remark,  namely,  that 
Wilde  was  a  poet  of  higher  calibre  than  several  who 
are  included  in  this  book,  and  that  the  omission  of  his 
name  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate;  also  that,  in 
point  of  quality  simply,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  Rupert  Brooke  (the  only  one 
included)  will  rank  highest  among  the  soldier-poets 
who  have  died  in  the  war. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  these  various  writers  are 
presented  to  us,  few  will  deny  that  the  method  here 
adopted  is  the  best.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  one  man  to  have  acted  adequately  as  impresario 
for  all  the  fifty-one  poets,  serious  and  humorous, 
whom  the  volume  contains.  Even  had  it  been  possible, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  much  of  that  freshness  and 
variety  of  presentation  would  have  be.en  lost,  which 
has  here  been  secured  by  the  simple  expedient  of  divi- 
sion of  labour.  The  poets,  in  this  volume,  have  been 
distributed  among  a  number  of  critics,  none  of  whom 
has  been  given  too  much  to  do.  The  Editor  himself 
tops  the  list  with  thirteen  writers ;  Mr.  John  Drink- 
water  is  responsible  for  six ;  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  for 
two.  None  of  the  rest  has  more  than  one  on  his 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves,  who 
has  been  placed  in  command  of  the  short  section 
devoted  to  humorous  verse.  When,  furthermore,  we 
mention  that  these  one-man  critics  include  such  names 
as  those  of  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Jebb,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Canon  Beeching,  J.  W.  Mackail,  Sidney  Colvin  and 
Laurence  Binyon,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  leading  critical 
talent  of  our  time;  and  to  this  much  of  the  importance 
of  the  present  volume  is  due.  The  Introductory 
Notices  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  admirable.  One 
or  two  perhaps,  are  a  little  dry  and  pedestrian ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  expository  portions  of  the  book  are 
of  nearly  equal  interest  (in  some  cases,  of  undoubtedly 
superior  interest)  to  the  parts  devoted  to  poetical  ex- 
tracts. If  we  were  to  single  out  two  critics  whose 
work  seems  to  us  to  be  of  the  highest  quality,  we 
should  mention,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  whose 
Introductions  to  Coventry  Patmore  and  Swinburne 
have  all  the  easy  sovereignty  over  his  subject  and  the 
ripe  fulness  of  one  in  complete  and  assured  possession 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  critic's  art;  and,  secondly, 
Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  who  will  certainly  add  much  to 
a  growing  reputation  by  the  work  which  he  has  done 
for  this  book.  Selected  as  godfather  to  half  a  dozen 
poets  of  the  second  and  third  magnitudes,  Mr.  Drink- 
water  has  given  us  work  of  the  highest  class — always 
pregnant,  always  illuminative,  penetrating  in  thought 
and  felicitous  in  expression,  and  ranging  easily 
between  large  generalisation  and  particular  application. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks.  He 
holds  no  brief  for  his  authors.  Like  Goethe,  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  he  strikes  his  finger  on  the 
place,  and  is  particularly  good  at  saying,  "  thou  ailest 
here,  and  here."  Thus,  dealing  as  they  do  with  poets 
of  some  virtues  and  many  faults,  his  criticisms  have  a 


pleasantly  astringent  quality,  which  one  misses  a  little, 
for  example,  in  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 's  Introduction  to 
Stephen  Phillips. 

The  only  point  in  which  the  subdivision  of  labour 
seems  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength,  is 
in  the  relative  space  allotted  to  the  various  writers 
under  review.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Coventry 
Patmore  be  allowed  seventeen  pages  of  selections  and 
Frances  Thompson  only  eight?  Surely,  too  many  of 
the  former's  Pindarics  are  included.  Again,  is  not  the 
allowance  of  twenty-three  pages  to  Stevenson  and 
thirty  to  William  Morris  a  little  excessive? 

We  should  be  tempted  to  extend  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  to  certain  inclusions  and  omissions,  in  the 
case  of  the  poems  and  passages  selected  as  illustrative 
of  particular  writers,  were  it  not  that  such  choice  is, 
after  all,  and  must  always  be,  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  taste,  about  which  it  is  proverbially  useless  to 
quarrel.  But  at  the  same  time  we  do  seem  to  detect, 
particularly  where  the  greater  poets  are  concerned,  a 
certain  hesitation  between  two  principles  of  selection ; 
it  is  not  quite  clear  occasionally  whether  the  chosen 
passages  are  meant  to  embody  the  best  of  the  writer's 
work  or  merely  to  illustrate  his  various  styles. 

But  here  again  we  have  to  remember  that  the  book 
is  not  an  anthology.  Missing  favourites  we  can  find 
elsewhere,  if  we  want  to.  What  is  important,  in  a 
compendium  of  this  kind,  is  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sentative, and  that  the  collection  should  not  (figur- 
atively speaking)  be  thrown  at  our  heads,  but  should 
be  presented  with  all  the  ceremony  of  thoughtful 
arrangement,  careful  editing,  and  wise  and  explanatory 
criticism.  All  these  conditions,  Volume  V.  of  The 
English  Poets  admirably  fulfils.  And  it  fulfils  another 
of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  fastidious  reader. 
We  have  seldom  handled  a  book  which  looked  and  felt 
more  wooingly.  In  size,  bulk  and  shape,  it  is  exactly 
right.  The  verse  is  printed  in  precisely  the  type  in 
which  verse  ought  to  be  printed ;  the  prose  Introduc- 
tions hit  off,  with  the  utmost  nicety,  the  appearance 
which  prose  Introductions  were  intended  by  Nature  to 
wear ;  while  no  less  than  625  pages  are  packed  into  a 
single  volume  which,  by  some  miracle,  avoids  equally 
the  Scylla  of  portliness  and  the  Charybdis  of  con- 
gestion. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  Navy  in  Battle.    By  A.  H.  Pollen.    Chatto  and 
Windus.    12s.  6d.  net. 

ON  September  7th  we  publishel  a  review  of  Mr. 
Bennet  Copplestone's  stirring  book,  '  The 
Secret  of  the  Navy.'  We  address  ourselves  to-day  to 
the  consideration  of  another  volume  descriptive  of  the 
senior  service,  and  that  by  the  highly  competent  hand 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
writers  is  marked.  Mr.  Copplestone  is  an  idealist, 
occupied  mainly  with  things  of  the  spirit ;  Mr.  Pollen 
a  critic,  dealing  with  doctrine,  not  to  say  dogma.  So 
when  they  are  describing  a  battle,  the  first  of  them 
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tells  us  what  it  feels  like  to  be  "  spotting-  "  or  working 
a  gun ;  while  the  second  is  concerned  with  relative 
speeds,  the  precise  moment  at  which  a  turn  was  made, 
and  the  range  at  which  the  fleet  got  into  action  after 
deployment.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both 
methods ;  only  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  Mr.  Copplestone's  seems  the  safer 
of  the  two.  An  eloquent  pen  can  always  fire  us  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  tradition  and  valour  of  the  navy  ; 
but  an  analyst  is  apt  to  over-emphasise  his  conclusions 
when  he  is  reasoning  from  despatches  composed  quite 
as  much  for  enemy  as  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  carefully  coloured.  He  has  to  guess,  and  his 
guesses  by  a  familiar  mental  process  get  transformed 
into  certainties. 

'  The  Navy  in  Battle  '  concludes  with  Sir  Roger 
Keyes's  glorious  expedition  against  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend,  and  Mr.  Pollen,  when  he  wrote  his  last  chap- 
ter, prophesied  that  those  two  names  would  figure  in 
naval  history;  "  not  only  as  the  names  of  achievements 
unique  and  splendid  in  themselves,  but  more  famous 
as  the  harbingers  of  still  greater  things  to  come." 
The  stroke  was  to  him  a  sign  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  navy  which  had  preceeded  apace  in  the  previous 
year.  Well,  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 
took  place  so  long  ago  as  April  22-23,  yet  tne  war 
dragged  on  to  its  conclusion  without  any  conspicuous 
event  on  the  seas,  and  now  the  German  flag  has  been 
hauled  down  and  the  German  battleships  lie  in  British 
harbours.  In  other  words,  the  supposed  change  of 
policy,  which  Mr.  Pollen  seems  to  have  based  on  a 
single  instance,  did  not  occur.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has 
the  good  sense  to  trust  to  his  professional  advisers, 
and  the  navy  continued  its  silent  work  of  convoying 
commerce  and  the  American  expeditionary  force  and 
keeping  the  German  fleet  sealed  up  in  its  bases.  When 
at  last  the  German  High  Command  decided  that  the 
fleet  should  come  out,  it  preferred,  as  the  First  Lord 
has  told  us,  to  mutiny,  and  the  game  was  up.  Was 
the  Admiralty  wrong  when  it  played  for  safety ;  was 
Lord  Jellicoe  wrong  when  he  slackened  his  pursuit  of 
Scheer  rather  than  expose  his  battleships  in  the  darkness 
to  mines  and  torpedo-attacks  ?  The  prudent  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  reply  that,  considering  the  tremendous 
interests  at  stake,  the  "  purely  defensive  r61e,"  which 
Mr.  Pollen  assigns  to  the  navy,  was  not  such  a  bad 
one  after  all.  It  ensured  the  military  offen- 
sive in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  it  kept  us  from 
starvation  and  invasion.  The  navy,  in  short,  won  the 
war,  and  though  theorists  of  the  Cochrane  school  may 
argue  that  the  war  might  have  been  won  otherwise  and 
sooner,  yet  speculation  remains  speculation,  and  fact 
remains  fact. 

Readers  may  not  be  altogether  in  sympathy,  there- 
fore, with  Mr.  Pollen  as  to  his  general  complaint  of 
the  Admiralty's  lack  of  initiative.  But  his  accusation 
of  unpreparedness  in  various  essentials  cannot  be 
easily  refuted.  The  range  of  the  modern  submarine 
and  the  destructiveness  of  the  torpedo  were  not  fore- 
seen. Sir  Percy  Scott  descried  the  danger,  but  his 
warnings  were  neglected  ;  naval  opinion  pointed  rather 
at  the  peril  of  commerce-destroyers  of  the  Emden  type. 
Thus  it  was  that,  when  hostilities  began,  the  navy  had 
not  a  single  torpedo-proof  harbour  on  the  east  coast ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Pollen  points  out,  if  the  Germans  had 
violated  the  laws  of  warfare  on  the  sea  as  they  did  on 
land  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  they  might  have  in- 
flicted appalling  disaster  on  our  capital  ships.  Again 
the  Admiralty  seem  to  have  been  slow  to  set  up  that 
Channel  barrage  about  which  Sir  Roger  Keyes  has 
recently  been  making  some  interesting  revelations,  and 


it  was  even  more  dilatory  in  the  matter  of  convoy. 
The  official  excuses  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  first, 
that  convoy  was  unnecessary,  next,  that  the  shipping 
companies  did  not  want  it,  and  finally,  that  it  could  not 
be  established.  However,  it  was  set  up  at  last,  and 
within  six  months  the  rate  at  which  our  ships  were  be- 
ing sunk  was  practically  halved.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Pollen  that  the  staff  work  proved  disappointing,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Churchill's  boast  of  what  the  combination 
of  strategic  and  scientific  brains  would  accomplish,  be- 
cause the  staff  was  not  put  into  close  touch  with  the 
departments.  We  differ  entirely  from  him  when  he 
girds  at  the  Government  for  not  having  enforced  the 
blockade  from  the  outset.  There  are  Dr.  Page's  notes 
and  the  records  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  show  that,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  stood  out,  such  a  policy  was 
impracticable.  A  thorough  blockade  might  have 
thrown  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  Powers  into  the 
scale  against  us  and  might  have  produced  such  a 
straining  of  relations  as  effectively  to  prevent  the 
advent  of  America  as  an  ally. 

Every  cricketer  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  bat  at 
the  nets,  and  quite  another  to  bat  in  a  match.  Our 
gunnery,  which  looked  so  unerring  in  practice,  scored 
an  unexpected  percentage  of  misses  when  it  came  to 
the  real  business.  But  compared  with  the  wild  firing 
of  the  Germans  in  the  later  stages  of  every  engage- 
ment it  was  accuracy  itself.  And  a  survey  of  the  whole 
war  places  the  German  Admirals  among  the  amateurs, 
rather  than  the  real  professionals.  The  escape  of  the 
Goeben  and  Breslau  was  a  smart  piece  of  work,  and 
so  was  von  Hipper's  adventurous  action  off  Dogger- 
bank.  But  von  Spee  might  have  taken  the  Falkland 
Islands ;  he  might  have  crippled  our  operations  in  Ger- 
man West  Africa ;  he  might  have  mauled  Admiral 
Sturdee  while  coming  out  of  harbour.  As  things  were, 
he  kept  his  fleet  together  to  be  obliterated  without  any- 
thing to  show  for  it  beyond  the  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cradock,  who  went  or  was  sent  to  his  doom.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jutland  battle  has  yet  to  be  written,  but 
even  if  we  allow  that  Scheer  was  a  brave  man  to  have 
left  his  defences  at  all,  Admiral  Beattie  proved  the 
sounder  and  more  dashing  tactician  in  the  stress  of  the 
action,  and  if  cleverness  took  the  Germans  home  to 
port,  luck  too  favoured  them  not  a  little.  The  childish 
Admiralty  announcement  was  a  libel  on  our  officers 
and  men. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  The  War  and  Elizabeth,'  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (Collins, 
6s.  net).  From  any  point  of  view  worth  considering  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  novels  of  the  season.  It  is  well  written  and  con- 
structed, as  of  course  would  be  taken  for  granted,  the  ending  is 
inevitable,  and  the  principal  character,  Elizabeth,  is  carefully 
drawn.  She  comes  as  classical  secretary  into  the  family  of  one 
of  those  cultured  aristocrats  who  appear  every  now  and  then  in 
our  author's  books.  This  time  he  is  not  an  atheist  or  a  loose 
liver,  but  simply  an  amateur  of  Greek  vases,  who  hates  the  war 
for  its  senseless  interruption  of  his  pursuits  and  resolves  to  punish 
it  by  ignoring  it.  Elizabeth,  who  is  a  capable  woman  as  well  as 
a  first-rate  classic,  takes  matters  in  hand,  wins  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  a  hesitating  family,  and  supports  her  employer  when 
his  little  world  falls  to  pieces.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
army  of  women  who  have  been  working  at  home  while  their  men- 
folk have  been  fighting  abroad. 

'  L.  2002,'  by  Edgar  Jepson  (Hutchinson,  6s.  9d.  net).  As  usual, 
Mr.  Jepson  gives  us  a  good  story  told  in  an  amusing  way.  A  few 
of  us  get  tired  sometimes,  it  is  true,  of  his  mannerisms  and  wish 
that  he  would  purge  his  style  of  them,  but  perhaps  if  he  did, 
his  books  would  not  be  so  amusing,  and  that  would  be  a  pity  for 
all  of  us.  This  time  his  hero  is  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  wicked 
baronet,  who  earns  his  living  by  driving  a  taxi-cab,  and  achieves 
many  strange  adventures  as  a  squire  of  dames.  It  is  a  book 
to  buy. 
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Macmillans  New  Books. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION 

LITERARY  RECREATIONS. 

By  Sir  Edward  Gooke.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

'Punch.— "  A  volume  filled  with  the  pleasant  reflections 
of  a  bookman  in  his  moments  of  leisure — library  talk, 
one  might  call  it,  and  that  of  the   most  agreeble. " 

HAROLD   TENNYSON,  R.N. 

The  story  of  a  young  Sailor,  put  together  by  a  Friend. 

Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Times.— "  Many  such  books  as  this  are  of  little 
interest  to  others  than  the  friends  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate.  This  book  will  appeal  to  a  wider 
circle  ;  partly  because  it  forms,  in  its  modest  way,  a 
valuable  document  on  the  Navy's  doings  in  the  war  ; 
chiefly  because  the  compiler  and  the  selected  letters 
present  very  clearly  a  peculiarly  engaging  character." 

CHARLES  BOOTH. 

Author  of  "Life  and  Labour  of  the  Peopleof  London." 

A  memoir.  With  photogravure  portraits.  Crown 
8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Morning  'Post.  —  "This  brief  biography  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  economists  is  well  worth  studying 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  whole  of  our  industrial 
system  is  in  the  Melting-Pot." 

DEMOCRACY  AT  THE  CROSSWAYS: 

A  Study  in  Politics  and  History  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Great  Britain. 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  Morning  'Post. — "  Readable  and  reliable  in  its 
facts  from  cover  to  cover,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
book  which  sets  the  problems  of  modern  politics  in  so 
just  a  perspective  of  history's  object-lessons  and  is 
at  the  same  time  so  practical  in  its  treatment  of  the 
political  and  economic  issues  of  to-day." 

NATIONALISM  AND  CATHOLICISM. 

By  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.    8vo.    Sewed.    Is.  net. 


EDITH    WHARTON'S   NEW  STORY. 

THE  MARNE  :    A  Tale  of  the  War. 

By  Edith  Wharton.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Guardian. — "  Mrs.  Wharton  at  her  best  ;  and 
those  who  have  read  '  The  House  of  Mirth,'  '  Summer,' 
and  certain  others  of  her  stories  know  how  brilliant, 
how  tender,  and  how  understanding  that  best  can  be.  .  . 
'  The  Marne  '  is  a  worthy  tribute  from  a  great  writer 
to  a  great  country." 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  NEW  COMPARATIVE 

SEAT  ON  THE  CHART. 

Th  eir  Politics,  Division  and  Majority  at  the  General 
Election,  Dec.  14th,  1918.    Is.  net. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   Ltd.,    London,   W.C.  2. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS  :  JANUARY,  1919. 

Currente  Calamo.    I.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 
The  World  in  Flux.    By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  First  and  Second  Battles  of  the  Marne.     With  Maps.  By 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  K.C.M.G.,  OB. 
Islam  and  the  Future  of  Constantinople.    By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 
How  Napoleon  Fell.    II.    By  Politicus. 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work.    By  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell. 
The  Germans  in  South-West  Africa.    By  Lewis  Melville 
The  Russian  Ballets.    By  Arthur  Symons. 
Old  and  New  at  the  Foreign  Office.    By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
Air  Transport.    By  F.  Handley  Page. 
Edmond  Rostand.    By  G.  Jean-Aubry. 
A  Friendship.    By  V.  H.  F. 

The  Graves  Commission.    By  A  Soldier's  Mother. 
An  Imaginary  Conversation.    By  George  Moore. 
Tuez  !     Tuez  !    By  Stacy  Aumonier. 

Correspondence:  "  Kerensky  and  Korniloff."    By  E.  H.  Wilcox. 


And  now  for  Reconstruction  ! 

But  first  Reconstruct 
Your  Nervous  System 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
scientists — formerly  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Oxford  University  —  was 
advised  by  his  physician  to  take  Sanatogen 
after  an  attack  of  Influenza. 

He  did  so,  and  afterwards  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
Lancet :  "  It  is  evident  that  Sanatogen  acts  as  a  strong 
stimulus  so  far  as  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  blood 
are  concerned,  and  that  a  building- up  process  goes  on 
in  the  n  rves." 

His  further  observations  are  thus  summarised  in  a 
resume'  of  the  Lancet  articles:  'Microscopic  examina- 
tion demonstrates  the  increased  vitality  in  the  nervous 
system  —  especially  in  the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  —  after  feeding  with  Sanatogen." 

Begin  at  once  to  reconstruct  your  health  by  the  pro- 
longed use  of  Sanatogen  Buy  a  tin  at  your  chemist's 
to-day  (from  2/3  to  10/9),  but  be  sure  you  get  real 
Sanatogen,  which  alone  can  produce  these  definite  and 
assured  results — results  which  will  amply  repay  you  for 
the  twopence-halfpenny  per  dose  that  Sanatogen  costs  you. 

SANATOGEN 

GENATO.iAN,  LTD.  (British  Porchaaan  of  the  Sanatogen  CoJ 
1  2,Chenies  St..  London,  W.C1  (Chairman:  The  Vmcountets  Rbondda) 

Nett :  Sanatogen  will  later  on  be  re  -  named  Gtnatosan  — 
'  t>. nuint  Sa  'tategen—to  distinguish  it  from  inf trior  substitute. 
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Bell* 

THRU 

Tob 


acco 


The  blend  is  perfectly  adjusted — there  is 
practically  no  waste  .  .  . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  ll£d  per  oz 


Cigarettes 

(Medium)  ' 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2^—100  4/3 


616 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE   INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

COMBINATION  OF 
AGE,  MAGNITUDE,  RESERVE  BASIS 
AND    PROFIT-EARNING  CAPACITY 

THE  STRONGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

PERUSAL  OF  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  WAR  TIME 
PROSPECTUS  MAKES  THAT  FACT  VERY  CLEAR 

WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  TO  HEAD  OFFICE.  NORWICH. 
OR  TO  ANY  BRANCH  OR  AGENCY. 


A  NEW  YEAR  OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 


WILL  YOU    SEND   A   GIFT  TO 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 
TRAINING  SHIP  1 

FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED, 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING:— 

(1)  Old  boys  are  serving  in  120  British  &  Colonial  Regiments, 

(2)  2,600  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(4)  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintained. 


Patrons:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Chairman  and  Trtasuret  :  C.  E.  MALDEN.  Esq.  M.A. 
Chairman  of  "Arethusa"  Committtt:   HOWSON.  F.  DEVITT.  Esc 

London 
Offices 

Joint 
Secretaries 


.}  164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

1  H.  BRISTOW  W  ALLEN, 
:}  HENRY    G.  COPELAND. 
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The  Lanchester 
Post-War  "Forty. 

THE  embodiment  of  all  that  is  best 
in  modern  automobile  engineer- 
ing practice.  It  will  be  fashioned 
from  the  very  best  materials 
obtainable  and  efficiency  will  be  ex 
pressed  in  its  every  feature.  It  will  be  a 
Car  reflecting  the  experience  of  more 
than  twenty  years  of  motor  manufactur- 
ing and  well  worth  your  while  to  consider. 

An  enquiry  now  will  ensure  you  particulars  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.     Will  you  send  it  ? 

lAISC  HESTER 


95,  New  Bond  St.. 


Lond 


on. 


S,  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 

OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 

Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

t  elephone  :  MAYFA1R  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE.WESDO.LONDON 


i 
i 

a 
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HI 


BEST 


TVTOW  that  peace  is  in  sight,  all  the  energies  of  the  famous 
Napier  Works  will  be  centred  on  collating  the  valuable 
experience  gained  during  the  war  period,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  NAPIER  AERO  ENGINE. 

The  results  will  be  embodied  in  the  post-war 


NAPIER 

SIX-CYLINDER 

MOTOR  CARRIAGE 

This  has  always  been  known  as  the  PROVED  BEST  GAR, 
but  the  future  model  will  be  unique  in  the  embodiment  of 
Refinement,    Power,    Silence    and  Reliability. 
surpassing  any  previous  model  produced. 

Please  send  for  early  particulars. 

D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  LTD., 


Works  : 
ACTON, 
LONDON,  W.  3. 


ill 


14,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

LONDON, 
W.  1. 


Safeguard  your  A  jalth  with 


it  J.Coilis  Brotf  jm& 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  t-OR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
BIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel 
complaints. 


Always   ask    for  a 
Dr.  GOLDS  BROWNE.' 


Of  all  Chemists  1/3  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.  Early  application  is  advisable.  Offices  :  Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  20  acres.  Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.  Classical,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion. Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN  MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE 

Founded  1867.    Incorporated  1911. 

Excellent  modern  buildings  with  Carpentry  and  Engineering 
Workshop.  Army  Class.  O.T.C.  Fees  moderate  and  inclusive. 
Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Debrett's  Peerage, 
2  vols.,  new  1916,  9/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-,  pub- 
lished 5/-;  George  Baxter,  The  Picture  Printer,  on  the  19th 
Century,  1911,  scarce,  .£,"2.2 ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symonds,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  .£2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips, 
The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large 
paper  copy,  21/-;  Whistler  and  others,  by  F.  Wedmore,  1906, 
6/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/- ;  Omar  Khayyam,  large 
paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4  ■  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/- ;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross. — Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Army,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


THE  POLISH  RELIEF  FUND 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  19/6.) 


Founder:  I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Executive  Committee: 

Chairman  :  major-general  lord  treowen.  c.b..  cm  g. 
count  sobanski.  |   sir  Herbert  mort.an,  k.b.k. 

Father  Bernard  vaughan.  s.j.   I  Algernon  mauusla^.  eso..  c.b.e. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR    FRANCIS   VOUNGHUSBAND.    K.C.I  E.   K. C.S.I. 

lord  stuart  of  wortley,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
miss  Laurence  alma  TADEMA.  c.ii.E..  Hon.  Secretary. 


POLAND 

is  rising  now 

A  LAZARUS  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 

LET  US  ALL  HELP 

to 

FEED  CLOTHE  AND  CHERISH 

POLAND'S  CHILDREN 

and  assist  in  the 

Repatriation  of  Her  Exiles 

DONATIONS,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA,  c.b  e.  24a.  Regent  St. 
London,  S.W.  1. 


SHINING 
EXAMPLE 

ofNATIONALand 
INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMY 


Obtainable  from  All  Electricians, 
Ironmongers,  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  Ot-lLvi 

The  General  Electric  C? 
Queen  Victoria  Street  London. 
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THE  CITY 

Evidently  the  total  National  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  end  of  March  will  be  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  expenditure  for  the  last  nine  months  has 
been  ^"2,049,993,606,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
^52,564,000  a  week,  while  the  Treasury  estimate  for 
the  entire  year  was  ^2,973,746,000,  or  an  average  of 
^57,380,000,  weekly,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  some  reduction  in  out-go  during  the  current 
quarter,  altogether  the  average  expenditure  of  the  con- 
cluding ten  days  of  December  exceeded  ^6,000,000  a 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  year's  revenue  will  reach,  if  not  exceed,  the 
estimate.  In  the  last  nine  months  ^509,165,805  has 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  estimate  for  the  year  was 
^842,050,000.  Thus  there  is  still  a  large  balance  to 
be  made  up,  but  the  current  quarter  will  bring  heavy 
income  tax  receipts,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  expectations  will  be  fulfilled. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  criticism  of  the 
twopenny  cheque  tax,  that  it  would  cause  an  unneces- 
sary expansion  in  the  issue  of  currency  notes,  has  been 
justified.  The  fact  that  the  currency  note  issue  has 
shown  an  exceptional  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  three 
months  cannot  be  eluded  ;  but  the  only  absolute  test  of 
the  question  whether  the  cheque  tax  is  responsible 
would  be  statistical  details  of  the  number  of  cheques 
passing  through  the  clearing  houses  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Such  figures  are  not  available,  but 
the  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
London  Bankers'  Clearing  House.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  increased  tax  has  caused  little  or  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cheques  passing,  although  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  cheques  since 
September  1st,  when  the  stamp  duty  of  2d.  instead  of 
id.  came  into  force.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  total 
value  of  the  cheque  clearings  for  last  year  shows  an 
increase  of  ^2,076,000,000,  as  compared  with  1917, 
one  would  have  expected  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cheques  passing  in  the  last  quarter.  If  there  has  been 
no  increase  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  more  active 
use  of  currency  notes  is  due  to  the  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  cheques,  and  the  case  against  the  tax  is  proved. 
We  believe  that  the  tax  will  be  reduced  to  id.  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  the  penny  post  will  be 
resumed  at  the  same  time. 

The  customary  annual  reviews  of  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  do  not  essay  to  explore  the  future 
with  any  display  of  confidence.  A  disposition  to  wait 
and  see  how  matters  will  straighten  out  politically  and 
industrially  seems  to  be  general  among  investors, 
while  business  houses  have  their  hands  full  in  grappling 
with  the  immediate  problem  of  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  The  policy  of  consolidation  of  forces,  finan- 
cial and  industrial,  is  steadily  pursued.  Shareholders 
of  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.  have  received  a  share-for-share 
offer  from  the  English  Electric  Co.,  a  new  concern  with 
a  capital  of  ^5,000,000,  which  already  owns  the 
Coventry  Ordnance  Works  and  the  Phoenix  Dynamo 
Manufacturing  Co.  If  all  the  Dick-Kerr  shareholders 
accept  the  offer  the  issued  capital  of  the  new  concern 
will  be  ^2, 000,000.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  the  third 
largest  electrical  manufacturing  business  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  question  that  this  class  of  busi- 
ness requires  concentration  of  resources  in  order  to 
finance  the  equipment  of  the  large  electrical  enterprises 
that  will  be  undertaken  during  the  next  decade  in  the 
electrification  of  railways  and  erection  of  power 
stations. 

An  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  problems  of  the  future  probably  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  response  shown  by  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the 
result  of  the  General  Election.  The  composition  of  the 
new  House,  however,  has  given  satisfaction  in  financial 
circles  to  this  extent  at  least — capital  and  industry  for 
a  time  are  assured  immunity  from  freak  legislation  of 
a  confiscatory  character  which  might  do  irreparable 
harm  at  a  critical  time  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  country. 


HELP    THE    NATION'S  URGENT 
NEED   BY  DISPOSING 
OF  YOUR 

WASTE 
PAPER 

Because  the  War  is  over  you  must 
not  think  that  the  paper  position  is 
any  better  :  it  is  worse  if  anything. 

YOU 

can  help  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
disposing  of  your  WASTE  PAPER. 
Make  an  effort  to  help,  and  make  money 
at  the  same  time.  THE  PHENOMENAL 
PRICE  TO  BE  OBTAINED  IS  WELL 
WORTH  YOUR  WHILE.  What  is 
the  good  of  keeping  useless  and  obsolete 
papers,  ledgers,  catalogues,  files,  &c.  Let 
the  Paper  Mills  have  all  you've  got,  they 
will  turn  it  into  the  good  paper  that  is  so 
vitally  needed  by  you  and  everyone 
else  for  every  day  use  and  for  the  great 
scheme  of 

RECONSTRUCTION 

YOU  ARE  NOT  DOING  YOUR 
DUTY  unless  you  help.  Don't  delay — do 
it  now.  We  will  gladly  send  sacks  for  any 
quantity,  and  collect  them  when  ready 
Distance  no  object.  Write  or  'phone  to-day. 

YATES  &  CO. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,  S.E.  15. 

Telephone  :  245  Hop. 
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D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  LTD.  SPRINGS  MINES,  LIMITED 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Registered 
Offices  of  the  Company,  at  Acton,  London,  W. 

The  chair  was  occupied  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  S. 
Napier,  by  his  joint  managing  director,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Vane,  C.B.E.,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
F.S.A.A.,  Henry  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Lindsley  Byron 
Peters,  K.B.E. 

Mr.  Vane,  on  rising,  said  : — Our  meeting  to-day  is  rather  of  a 
formal  character,  as  owing  to  the  amount  of  extra  clerical  work 
entailed  in  connection  with  the  accounts,  and  the  difficulty  of 
settling  accounts  and  outstanding  questions  with  the  Government, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  have  them  ready  for  our  meeting,  which 
is  therefore  held  principally  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act. 

You  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  our  turnover  for  the 
financial  year  ending  September  30th,  1918,  is  again  a  record  one. 
Pending  the  compilation  of  the  acounts,  your  directors  are 
satisfied  that  they  can  recommend  in  the  meantime  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  less  income  tax,  being  paid  to  the  ordinary  share- 
holders in  respect  to  the  year  under  review,  and  I  shall  presently 
ask  you  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  the  dividend  accordingly. 

During  the  war  period,  your  company  has  been  engaged  prac- 
tically exclusively  in  the  production  of  war  material  for  the 
British  and  Allied  Governments,  and  have  gained  some  unique 
and  valuable  experience  in  connection  with  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  aero  engines  which  will  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
future  developments  of  your  company. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  four  years  we  have  erected  buildings 
giving  us  additional  workshops,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
square  feet  ;  further,  we  have  installed  considerable  new  and 
up-to-date  plant  and  machinery  without  calling  for  any  addi- 
tional share  capital,  and  having  regard  to  the  increase  in  costs  of 
material  and  labour,  compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  you  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  important  that  the  company's  financial  posi- 
tion should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 
higher  expenditure  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the 
material  required  for  stock  and  work  in  progress,  and  to  main- 
tain and  develop  our  future  trade  in  aero  engines  and  motor 
vehicles. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  ask  you  to-day  to  sanction  an 
increase  in  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  company  by 
,£200,000. 

When  the  necessary  Treasury  sanction  has  been  obtained,  your 
directors  will  consider  how  much  of  this  additional  capital,  and 
upon  what  terms  and  conditions,  it  shall  be  issued,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  your  interests  being  carefully  borne  in  mind  when 
doing  so. 

We  have  gone  through  a  very  strenuous  four  years  of  war 
work,  and  are  now  busily  engaged  making  our  arrangements  to 
turn  over  from  war  to  peace  trade. 

As  to.  the  future,  whilst  there  will  be  problems  to  solve 
affecting  labour,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  our  Government 
decides  to  protect  the  aircraft  and  motor  car  industries  during  the 
next  few  years.  Both  are  acknowledged  as  having  been  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  logical  to  take  a  hopeful  view  as  to  the 
Government  #devising  some  adequate  means  to  encourage  and 
foster  aero  engine  and  aircraft  manufacture,  and  particularly 
does  this  concern  motor  car  manufacturers  who  have  practically, 
like  ourselves,  sacrificed  their  motor  car  trade  during  war  time 
in  order  to  help  place  our  Air  Service  in  the  foremost  position  it 
holds  to-day.  This,  surely,  will  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
and  if  dealt  with  promptly  and  in  the  right  spirit,  there  should  be 
a  bright  future  for  your  company,  as  the  Napier  aero  engine 
(known  in  the  Air  Services  as  the  "  I. ion  "),  has  already  given 
an  excellent  account  of  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
pilots  ;  and  our  reputation  for  the  six-cylinder  motor  carriage  is 
still  maintained  as  "  The  Proved  Best  Car." 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  resolution  in  respect  of  the 
dividend,  viz.  :  "  That  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  less  income  tax, 
be  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  standing  on  the  register  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1918,  is  respect  of  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1918  " — which  was  duly  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  to  pass  the  following  resolution,  viz.  : — 
"  That  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  to  £"850,000  by 
the  creation  of  200,000  additional  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each, 
ranking  for  dividend  and  in  all  other  respects  pari  passu  with  the 
existing  ordinary  shares  of  the  company  " — which  was  passed 
with  unanimity. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Vane  then  rose  and  proposed  to  re-elect  Sir  Lindsley 
Byron  Peters.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Carr  proposed  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Deloitte, 
Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  as  auditors  of  the  company.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kent,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  resolution  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  until  after  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  are  ready  for 
presentation  ;  due  notice  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  given.  This  was  seconded  by  Sir  Lindsley  Byron  Peters 
and  duly  carried. 


(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

DIVIDEND  No.  2. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Dividend  of  12}  per  cent. 
(2s.  6d.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  31st  December,  1918, 
and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  2  attached  to  Share  Warrants 
to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the 
1st  to  the  7th  January,  1918,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  final  London  Transfer  Returns  have  been  received  and  verified 
at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupon  No.  2  attached  to  Share  Warrants  will  be  payable  at 
the  Head  Office  and  London  Office  of  the  Company  on  and  after 
the  5th  February,  1919.  Further  intimation  will  be  given  by 
advertisement  as  to  when  coupons  may  be  presented. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  Jeffervs, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office  : — 
5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C.  2. 
30th  December,  1918. 


BRAKPAN  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

DIVIDEND  No.  14. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Dividend  of  12,  per  cent. 
(2s.  6d.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  31st  December,  1918, 
and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  14  attached  to  Share  Warrants 
to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the 
1st  to  the  7th  January,  1918,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  final  London  Transfer  Returns  have  been  received  and  verified 
at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupon  No.  14  attached  to  Share  Warrants  will  be  payable  at 
the  Head  Office,  London  Office,  and  Credit  Mobilier  Frangais, 
Paris,  on  and  after  the  5th  February,  1919.  Further  intimation 
will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  when  coupons  may  be 
presented. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
shareholders  resident  in  France  and  Coupons  paid  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Frangais,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account 
of  French  Income  Tax  and  French  Transfer  Duty. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  Jefferys, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office  : — 
5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsburv  Circus,  London,  E.C.  2. 
30th  December,  1918. 
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BATAVIA  AND  GENERAL 
PLANTATIONS  TRUST  (LIMITED) 

THE    TREASURY    COMMITTEE    ON     NEW  CAPITAL 
ISSUES. 

The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Batavia  and 
General  Plantations  Trust  (Limited)  was  held  on  December  30th, 
1918,  at  the  registered  offices,  23,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Mr. 
G.  St.  Lawrence  Mowbray,  the  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  owing  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  meeting  of  our  company  is  taking  place  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  was  originally  intended.  We  had 
purposed  to  end  the  financial  year  on  April  30th,  and  to  present 
the  accounts  as  early  as  we  had  anticipated,  and  we  considered 
it  better  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  statement  presented  to  you  up 
to  date,  as  far  as  possible,  by  making  up  our  balance-sheet  to 
September  30th,  instead  of  April  30th.  We  had  two  courses 
open  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  could  have  held  the  meeting, 
to  comply  with  the  Companies  Act,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
and  adjourn  it  to  a  later  period,  to  enable  our  report  and  accounts 
to  be  got  out.  The  other  course  was  to  call  you  together  at  a 
date  which  I  daresay  many  of  you  find  rather  inconvenient  so 
soon  after  Christmas ;  but  we  considered  it  was  better  to 
endeavour,  even  at  some  slight  inconvenience,  to  present  to  you  a 
proper  balance-sheet  and  a  proper  statment  of  the  company's 
affairs  without  deferring  it  any  longer.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  hopes 
and  antcipations  that  the  first  gathering  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  amalgamated  undertaking  would  be  held  in  peace  conditions 
have  been  realized.  We  are  at  any  rate  within  sight  of  peace, 
if  we  have  to  wait  some  considerable  time  for  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  lasting  and  binding  peace 
treaty.  Among  the  shareholders  of  our  company  there  are  a 
very  great  number  who  have  been  serving  their  King  and  country 
in  the  field  and  afloat.  Some  of  them  have  done  so  in  the 
humblest  capacity,  and  others  »have  held  high  rank. 

The  Worst  Year  of  the  Rubber-Planting  Industry. 

The  business  before  the  meeting  to-day  is  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  things  which  the  directors  have  done  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  trust.  A 
very  full  record  is  set  out  in  the  lengthy  report  submitted  to  you 
to-day.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  in  more  than  the  briefest 
terms  upon  matters  so  fully  dealt  with,  particularly  the  results 
of  the  various  companies  and  undertakings  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  to  propose  "  That  the  directors'  report  and 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted."  That  the  period  of  the  first 
account  of  the  new  undertaking  should  have  coincided  with  abso- 
lutely the  worst  vcar  through  which  the  rubber-planting  industry 
has  ever  passed  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  as  directors,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  over  which  no  board  of 
directors  could  possibly  have  exercised  any  control.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  results  of  the  year's  working  have  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  us  as  your  directors,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  disapponting  to  the  shareholders ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  shareholders  fully  recognize  that  we  have  been 
passing  through  a  time  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
never  be  repeated.  We  have  had  to  endure  a  great  many  in- 
conveniences, and  perhaps  with  a  few  hardships.  I  hope  we  may 
all  consider  that  the  very  dark  hour  of  national  peril  is  done  with, 
and  that  a  new  day  has  dawned,  and  that  the  sunshine  of  hope 
may  again  begin  to  animate  the  business  world.  I  only  wish  I 
could  add  to  that  a  belief  that  a  period  of  new  life  and  better 
abilities  imbued  a  certain  class  who  for  the  past  four  years  have 
exerted  practically  despotic  powers  over  business  interests. 

The  Government  Control. 

Whilst  the  war  lasted,  the  necessity  of  providing  money  and 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  smashing  our  enemies  was  very 
properly  and  rightly  the  primarv  consideration  for  all  of  us  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  haste  of  doing  some  of  these  things,  a  series 
of  happenngs  occurred  with  which  very  few  people  are  conversant, 
and  to  do  which  there  were  called  nto  existence  an  army  of  very 
expensive  officials,  who  have  been  located  in  a  large  number  of 
palatial  buildings,  and  have  been  set  to  do  things  of  which  most 
of  them  had  very  little  knowledge  at  all,  and  for  which  those  of 
us  who  were  supposed  to  have  any  money  have  been  expected  to 
pay.  (Hear,  hear.)  Amongst  what  I  must  call  the  nuisances 
which  the  business  world  has  endured  as  patiently  as  possible  has 
been  that  curious  body,  the  Treasury  Committee  on  New  Issues 
of  Capital.  Its  purpose  was  ostensibly  to  prevent  money  being 
subscribed  for  debentures  and  shares  for  useless  enterprises.  With 
that  nobody  could  quarrel  :  it  was  a  very  laudable  idea  when  true 
economy  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  but  I  think 
that  nobody  expected  that  part  of  its  work  was  to  be  the  whole- 
sale disturbance  of  established  industry  and  profitable  under- 
taking under  the  most  flimsy  pretext,  or,  in  some  cases,  no  pretext 
at  all.  The  history  of  this  Committee,  if  it  could  be  collected  and 
published,  would  probablv  show  an  amount  of  damage  done  to 
British  commerce  and  British  industry  at  home  and  abroad  sur- 
passing the  whole  damage  done  during  the  war  by  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet,  Zeppelins,  and  raiders.  The  most  nonsensical 
interpretation  has  been  placed  by  the  Committee  upon  the  term 
"  new  capital."    Under  that  heading  the  Treasury  officials  have 


defined  an  exchange  of  fully-paid  shares  for  other  fully-paid 
shares.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  pantomime  or  comic 
opera  in  that  than  of  commercial  intelligence.  It  is  a  definition 
which  would  be  found  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Pooh-Bah, 
or  of  the  financial  eccentricities  of  "  Brewster's  Millions,"  than 
with  business  economy.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Lord 
Cunliffe,  in  business  life,  I  understand,  is  a  member  of  a  firm 
of  bill-brokers,  and  for  that  purpose,  no  doubt,  he  is  well  fitted  ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  conducting  that  business 
and  understanding  the  needs  and  duties  of  financing  the  industry 
of  a  nation.  Two  courses  were  open  to  Lord  Cunliffe,  at  least. 
One  was  to  decline  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  this  Committee 
if  he  felt  it  was  a  business  which  he  did  not  understand.  The 
other  was  to  resign  that  chairmanship  after  the  very  large  amount 
of  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Committee  in  prac- 
tically every  newspaper  throughout  the  country. 


Criticisms. 

Statements  have  been  circulated — I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  them — that  members  of  the  Committee  knew  practically 
nothing  at  all  about  the  work  of  the  Commttee,  and  were  not 
consulted  as  to  the  decisions  arrived  at,  but  were  merely  asked  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  the  Treasury  officials  in  charge  of  the 
matter  chose  to  do  or  forbade  to  be  done.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  body  of  gentlemen  being  content  to  remain  members 
of  a  Commttee  for  three  or  four  years  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
statement.  Some  few  months  ago  a  deputation  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  chairman  of  the  New  Issues  Committee,  and 
indulged  in  some  exceedingly  plain  speaking.  The  President  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  were  any  tribunals  in  the  country  which  came  to 
a  decision  without  giving  the  applicants  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case  before  the  tribunal,  so  that  it  might  be  fully  aware  of 
all  that  underlay  it.  The  chairman  of  the  London  Chamber  said 
that  there  was  no  Committee  so  much  disliked  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Action  of  the  Directors  and  the  Result. 

In  face  of  this  persistent  opposition  of  the  Treasury,  which 
was  entirely  putting  a  stop  to  the  business  of  the  company,  the 
directors  had  to  choose  which  they  would  do,  something  or 
nothing.  They  chose  to  do  something.  There  may  be  some 
people  who  will  say  that  they  could  have  done  infinitely  better 
than  the  directors  in  the  circumstances.  Well,  we  do  not  set  up 
to  be  perfect  ;  we  did  what  we  considered  the  right  thing  to  do. 
There  were  other  courses  we  could  have  taken — courses  which 
would  have  led  to  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
and  expense.  The  result  of  what  we  have  done  is  that  for  the 
present  the  shares  of  this  company  are  shut  out  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  altogether 
unmixed  evil,  but  I  anticipate  that  if  it  is  an  evil  it  is  not  one 
which  is  beyond  remedy.  The  Treasury  Committee  may  be  con- 
tinued in  office  some  little  time;  it  may  not.  If  I  know  the 
temper  of  the  business  world  at  all,  if  this  Treasury  Committee  is 
to  continue  in  existence,  it  will  have  to  display  a  very  great  deal 
more  common  sense  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.    (Hear,  hear.) 


Economies  of  Amalgamation. 

The  Chairman  went  on  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  t^e  amalgama- 
tion. He  said  that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  effect  economies  in 
working,  and  he  was  able  to  point  out  that  very  considerable 
economies  had  been  effected.  The  last  balance-sheets  of  the 
three  companies  showed  total  London  expenses  of  £6,365,  where- 
as in  the  balance-sheet  now  before  the  meeting  the  total  was 
£3,591. 

With  regard  to  future  prospects,  he  drew  attention  to  a  letter 
which  had  appeared  in  The  Times  a  few  days  ago  from  Sir 
Richard  Cooper,  asking  what  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  had  done  to 
protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  during  these 
critical  days.  He  (the  chairman)  thought  that  some  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  had  made  to  the  meeting  would  provide  some 
answers  to  that  query.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  as  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rubber  industry  and  the  other  planting  industries  by 
the  Government,  and  interesting  statements  on  the  subject  had 
been  made  by  the  chairmen  of  other  companies.  In  conclusion, 
the  Chairman  referred  to  a  circular  which  had  been  sent  round 
to  the  shareholders  by  an  anonymous  committee  attacking  the 
board. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Savory  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously  after  a  short  discussion. 

The  retiring  director,  Mr.  G.  St.  Lawrence  Mowbray,  was 
unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Harold  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  were  re-appointed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thorn,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  board,  and  they  were  requested 
to  accept  an  honorarium  of  .£1,000. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that  the  direc- 
tors, while  appreciating  the  gift,  did  not  consider  that  the  present 
was  a  suitable  time  to  take  such  a  sum  from  the  funds  of  the 
company.  (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  would  be  a  piquant  event  if  the  Entente  forces 
were  to  co-operate  with  German  troops  in  putting  down 
Bolshevism  in  Berlin.  And  yet  it  may  be  the  wisest, 
indeed  the  only  course  to  pursue.  There  is  no  possible 
comparison  between  Germany  and  Russia,  where  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  are  steeped  in  superstition.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  German  nation  must  be  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  all  the  adult  males  have  some  military  train- 
ing. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  co-operate  with  the 
law-abiding  and  sane  majority  of  Germans  in  estab- 
lishing a  responsible  Government  for  the  German  Con- 
federation. Unless  this  is  done,  the  Conference  at  Ver- 
sailles will  be  wasting  time. 

The  Montenegrins  are  starving.  Their  land,  which 
never  contained  much  more  than  timber  and  stones, 
was  devastated  by  the  Austrian  invaders.  Benevolent 
British  and  Americans  subscribed  money  for  re- 
victualling,  but  so  soon  as  the  work  began,  the  French 
authorities  persuaded  our  Permit  Office  to  refuse  visas 
to  the  re-victuallers,  and  relief  is  accordingly  at  a  stand- 
still. Meanwhile  the  Jugo-Slav  or  Serbian  cabal  has 
gathered  together  a  few  pundits  at  Agram  and  pro- 
nounced the  annexation  of  Croatia,  Slovenia  and  Monte- 
negro. The  Press  of  Europe  obediently  swallows  the 
fable,  though  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  those 
countries  desire  to  be  absorbed  by  Serbia  or  sub- 
jected to  her  laws.  Their  Parliaments  have  not 
yet  been  summoned  to  decide,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  most  of  their  soldiers  are  not  yet  home  from  prison 
camps.  Questioned  about  this  injustice,  the  Foreign 
Office  replied  with  brutal  frankness,  "We  agree  that 
Montenegro  is  being  treated  unjustly ;  she  has  our  sym- 
pathy, but  we  are  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  France 
for  the  sake  of  Montenegro."  Can  the  explanation  be 
that  French  financiers  are  floating  a  big  loan  for 
"  greater  Serbia  "  ? 

Certain  papers  are  screaming  against  the  idea 
of  sending  troops  to  save  Russia  from  Bolshevism, 
their  argument  being  that  the  world  has  had  enough  of 
warfare  and  will  tolerate  no  more.  "  Let  Russia  stew 
in  her  own  juice,"  they  say  in  effect;  but  that  juice  is 
so  deadly  a  poison  that  the  world  must  take  no  risks 
of  infection.  The  only  result  of  leaving  Russia  alone 
will  be  that  Germany  will  organise  and  control  her, 
setting  up  a  strong  new  Russo-Hun  state  capable  of 


recommencing  another  great  war  in  a  couple  of  years. 
It  was  stated  this  week  that  a  third  of  the  Bolshevist 
armies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Siberian  army.  That, 
however,  would  still  leave  armies  amounting  to  800,000 
men,  including  300,000  disciplined  German  mercenaries. 
They  are  lavishly  paid  in  paper  roubles,  accepted  as 
currency  in  Russia,  although  about  ^1,400  worth  have 
been  issued  per  head  of  the  immense  Russian  popula- 
tion, but  as  worthless  as  French  assignats  abroad. 
The  natural  and  fluid  wealth  of  Russia  remains 
enormous  and  her  debt  is  smaller  than  that  of  Germany, 
apart  from  any  question  of  indemnities.  Reorganisa- 
tion is  therefore  still  possible  if  only  Bolshevism  can 
be  crushed. 

But  every  day  that  Bolshevism  survives,  it  becomes 
a  greater  menace  to  civilisation.  When  it  first  secured 
power,  a  palace  was  seized  in  Moscow  and  a  school  of 
propaganda  was  established.  Indians,  Afghans, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  indeed,  people  of  almost  every 
nation  and  language  were  elaborately  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  lunatic-asylum-communism,  and  now  they 
have  been  sent  out,  two  and  two,  like  missionaries,  to 
instil  their  gospel  of  murder  and  plunder  in  every  land. 
Already  they  have  had  some  success  in  Sweden,  Spain, 
Japan,  and  even  Germany;  they  may  require  careful 
watching  in  India  and  Egypt.  n 

The  military  nucleus  of  Bolshevism  was  found  in 
reservist  soldiers  at  Petrograd  who  had  never  seen  any 
fighting.  A  normal  regiment  consisted  of  4,000  men 
at  the  front  and  24.000  men  in  barracks.  As  the  men 
at  the  front  were  killed  off,  the  reservists  took  their 
places  and  were  killed  in  their  turn.  The  Bolsheviks 
came  to  them  and  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  to 
go  to  certain  death  for  a  quarrel  in  which  they  took  no 
interest.  The  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Then  they 
were  told  that  all  manufacturers,  bankers,  tradesmen 
and  other  capitalists,  especially  military  purveyors, 
had  made  all  their  money  by  thieving.  It  was  accord- 
ingly reasonable  to  take  away  their  ill-gotten  fains, 
and  the  consequence  was  wholesale  pillage  and  murder. 
Prince  Lvoff  suggests  that,  if  the  Allies  will  not  inter- 
vene openly,  at  least  thev  should  allow  demobilised 
soldiers  to  volunteer  for  the  restoration  of  order  and 
receive  the  high  wages  which  they  may  easily  need 
before  long. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  never  been  quite  happy  in  his 
relations  with  the  Press.  His  subservience  to  the 
powers  of  Fleet  Street  has  always  been  too  abject  :  and 
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his  use  of  their  columns  has  frequently  been  indiscreet. 
Already  we  hear  the  swish  of  the  big  stick,  and  are 
being  arrogantly  told  by  the  Georgian  editors  that  if 
we  dare  to  murmur  over  trie  eating  of  the  leek  "  the 
country  "  (dread  word)  will  want  to  know  the  reason 
why.  "Flu.  :  Eat,  I  pray  you  :  will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek?  There  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear 
by.  Pist.  :  Quiet  thy  cudgel;  thou  dost  see,  I  eat." 
There  may  be  a  little  too  much  of  this  Fluellen  business, 
for  the  Tory  party,  suffering  from  a  repletion  of  leek, 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  Pistol.  We  endeav- 
oured to  show  last  week  that  the  Coalition  majority 
was  due  to  a  confluence  of  causes.  It  would  be  almost 
as  accurate  to  call  it  the  "  Hang  the  Kaiser"  election, 
as  the  "  Love  Lloyd  George  "  election. 

As  there  were  ninety  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, No.  10,  Downing  Street,  will  be  snowed  under 
with  resignations.  The  huge  number  was  of  course 
due  to  the  multiplied  exigencies  of  the  war  :  and  no 
doubt  the  new  Government  will  be  reduced  to  sixty  or 
less,  and  presumably  the  Cabinet  will  shrink  to  its 
former  dimensions  of  between  12  and  20.  We  read 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
peculiar  organ  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  Ministers, 
who  are  asked  to  continue  in  their  former  offices,  or 
who  are  shifted  from  one  office  to  another,  will  not 
require  to  be  re-elected,  and  that  it  is  only  those  who 
accept  an  office  of  profit  for  the  first  time  who  will 
have  to  reappear  before  their  constituents.  This 
strikes  us  as  very  doubtful  constitutional  doctrine.  The 
statute  of  Anne  was  intended  to  give  the  electors  the 
opportunity  of  rejecting  or  ratifying  the  Crown  ap- 
pointments. How  can  a  Minister  who  was  re-elected 
by  the  old  constituency  in  the  old  Parliament  be  said 
to  be  approved  by  the  new  electors? 

Everybody  knows  now  that  the  so-called  "  hitch  "  in 
the  departure  of  the  Guards  was  caused  by  what  was 
little  less  than  a  mutiny  at  Folkestone.  Several  thou- 
sand men,  home  on  leave  and  under  orders  to  rejoin 
their  regiments  abroad,  refused  to  embark.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  War  Office  and  the  Labour  Ministry 
were  hastily  despatched  to  bring  back  delegates  from 
the  mutineers  to  London  to  talk  matters  over,  while 
the  rest  were  embarked  under  a  guard.  This 
serious  and  unpleasant  situation  is  due  to  the 
obstinacy  and  formalism  of  the  War  Office.  Men 
on  leave  were  ordered  to  embark  for  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia  in  order  that  they  might  be  demobilised 
by  the  CO.  according  to  due  form,  and  sent  back  to 
"blighty."  A  professional  army  may  stand  this  red- 
tape  nonsense;  a  civilian  army  won't. 

The  Folkestone  story  was  repeated  at  Shoreham,  at 
Osterley,  at  Shortlands,  and  apparently  at  Sheffield. 
"Slip"  and  "pivotal"  men,  that  is  men  with  posts 
awaiting  them,  will  not  stand  being  sent  abroad  in  order 
to  report  themselves  to  their  CO.,  to  be  demobilised 
"from  their  unit,"  and  finally  to  be  sent  back  again. 
Fancy  the  waste  of  money  as  well  as  of  time  !  The 
Army  Service  Corps  is  particularly  dissatisfied,  perhaps 
because  the  men  feel  that  their  work  is  in  reality 
civilian.  We  know  a  case  of  a  man  in  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps,  who  is  manager  of  a  group  of  companies 
in  the  City  at  a  big  salary,  and  whose  C.O.  declines  to 
release  him,  because  no  doubt  he  is  useful.  Very  likely 
he  is  :  but  the  war  is  over,  and  the  State  has  no  right 
to  use  for  a  second  lieutenant's  pay  a  highly  skilled 
civilian  to  cast  up  A.S.C.  accounts. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  soldiers  should  be 
allowed,  of  their  own  sweet  will  and  proper  motion,  to 
convert  leave  into  demobilisation.  The  new  order, 
which  directs  that  men  now  on  leave  must  return  to 
their  units,  and  that  in  future  men  in  France  will  not 
be  granted  leave  except  on  the  express  understanding 
that  they  are  to  return,  is  necessary,  if  any  discipline 
is  to  be  maintained.  But  the  trouble  would  never  have 
arisen  if  the  Commanding  Officers  had  released  slip 
and  pivotal  men  in  obedience  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Labour  Supply  Department.    The  stamping  of 


forms  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  has  caused  some  irrita- 
tion ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  details  of  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated machinery  which,  we  fear,  are  unavoidable. 

A  correspondent,  who  withholds  his  signature  but  is 
known  to  us  as  a  responsible  and  well-informed  person, 
writes  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Office  sent  the  order  to 
the  British  Fleet  not  to  return  to  the  Dardanelles  on 
the  19th  March,  1915.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
means  that  the  order  was  transmitted  through  the 
Foreign  Office  as  an  instrument,  or  that  the  Foreign 
Office  was  responsible  for  the  order.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  public  should  know  whether  Mr.  Balfour, 
or  Mr.  Churchill,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  or  Lord  Fisher,  or 
the  Cabinet,  was  responsible  for  this  cowardly  blunder. 
Lord  Fisher  had  stated  (so  Mr.  Morgenthau  says)  that 
the  cost  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles  might  be  twelve 
ships.  Three  ships  only  had  been  lost  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  1 8th  March,  and  apparently  for  fear  of 
losing  another  three  or  four  ships,  the  greatest  chance 
of  the  war  was  missed.  It  is  now  beyond  dispute,  on 
German  testimony,  that  had  the  fleet  returned  on  the 
19th  the  forts  would  have  been  silenced  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  Constantinople  would  have  been  in  our 
possession  in  twenty-four  hours. 

No  one  seems  to  know  whether  Mr.  Churchill  was 
authorised  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Cabinet  to 
announce  the  nationalisation  of  railways.  Probably  not, 
for  Mr.  Churchill  is  about  the  most  reckless  man  in 
public  life,  and,  as  it  seems  to  pay,  why  should  he  not 
be?  Nor  does  anyone  know  what  is  meant  by 
nationalisation.  There  are  three  possible  methods 
of  nationalisation  :  1,  the  State  may  own  with- 
out operating-  the  railways;  2,  the  State  may  operate 
without  owning  the  railways;  3,  the  State  may  neither 
own  nor  operate  the  railways,  but  may  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  State  officials  to  sit  on  the  existing  railway 
boards,  in  order  to  guide  and  control  their  general 
policy.  As  involving  the  minimum  of  State  inter- 
ference, we  prefer  the  third  policy. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  (if  intelligent)  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  separate  ownership  and  direction.  He  who 
owns  must  in  the  long  run  direct :  the  large  share- 
holders, or  the  majority,  can  always,  if  they  take  the 
trouble,  nominate  the  board  and  dictate  its  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  intolerable  that  one  should  direct 
who  does  not  own.  For  the  Government  to  tell  the 
directors  how  the  railways  must  be  run  without  being 
responsible  for  the  financial  results  would  be  unreason- 
able, and  ruinous  to  the  shareholders.  That  the 
management  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  railways  re- 
quires improvement  is  admitted  ;  and  a  movement  has 
been  started  by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
bodies,  to  reform  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  and  vest  them  in  a  new  Board 
of  Control.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  new  Parliament. 

This  Board  of  Control  will  deal  with  rates,  and 
facilities,  and  running  powers  and  undue  preference, 
and  transport  of  goods  generally.  This  is  a  subject 
which  Sir  Eric  Geddes  thoroughly  understands,  and  he 
might  be  appointed  Chairman  with  a  good  salary  as 
the  representative  of  the  State.  Is  it  necessary  to  tro 
any  further?  Many  railway  directors  are  dummies; 
but  are  they  more  so  than  the  political  hacks,  who  job 
themselves  into  Government  appointments?  Apart  from 
the  objection  to  issuing  another  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred million  of  Government  guaranteed  stock  in  the 
present  state  of  indebtedness,  State  management  would 
become  an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption.  And  if  com- 
petition between  the  lines  is  exchanged  for  nationalisa- 
tion, good-bye  to  comfort  or  even  decency  for  the  first- 
class  traveller.  The  first  step,  probably,  would  be  to 
abolish  the  first-class.  In  a  country  fit  for  heroes,  a 
first-class  is  an  outrage. 

The  question  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  is  a  very  serious  and  difficult  one.  Some 
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years  ago  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  bought  the  stock 
of  several  British  shipping  lines,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  White  Star  Line,  and  formed  the  com- 
pany. It  was  agreed  that  the  registry,  the 
management,  and  consequently  the  flag,  should 
remain  British,  from  which  we  infer  that  a  minority 
holding  of  the  stock — some  holding,  at  all  events — re- 
mained in  British  hands.  The  financial  control  of  the 
company,  of  which  the  British  ships  formed  the  main 
asset,  Has,  it  was  understood  and  agreed,  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  British  ship- 
owners are  now  desirous  of  buying  back  the  stock  from 
the  Americans,  so  that  finance  and  management  should 
be  in  the  same  hands. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Messrs.  Morgan  and  the 
American  stockholders  are  willing  to  sell  back  the  stock 
to  us.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  American 
Government  is  not  willing  that  the  stock  should  be  re- 
transferred  to  British  hands.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  the  Government  Board,  has  proposed 
to  buy  the  stock  from  the  American  shareholders  and 
so  convert  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany into  a  national  mercantile  fleet.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  railways  in  this  country, 
it  is  impossible  in  business  to  separate  management 
from  financial  control,  for  in  business,  as  in  politics, 
finance  depends  on  policy.  We  think  that  the  stock  in 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  should 
be  resold  to  the  British  shipowners  :  had  our  Govern- 
ment been  alert,  the  original  sale  would  never  have 
been  allowed.  But  on  no  acount  should  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  stock. 

The  sudden  death  at  the  age  of  61  of  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  deprives  the  Republican  party  in 
America  of  its  greatest  leader  and  President  Wilson  of 
his  most  formidable  opponent.  The  late  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
as  his  name  imports,  was  descended  from  an  old 
Dutch  or  Knickerbocker  family  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  pedigree,  combined  with  a  taste  for  rough- 
riding,  big  game  shooting,  and  the  driving  of  a  four-in- 
hand,  made  him  what  we  used  to  call  in  this  country  a 
gentleman,  a  person  who  very  rarely  strays  into 
American  politics.  This  social  prestige,  added  to  a 
very  pugnacious  character,  enabled  him  to  beat  the 
"  bosses  "  and  get  elected  President.  He  was  the  most 
incessant  talker  ever  known.  A  colonial  governor,  with 
whom  he  stayed  in  Africa,  told  us  that  Roosevelt  talked 
for  five  hours  on  end,  and  was  really  interesting  all  the 
time — so  his  Excellency  said  ! 

In  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Dictatorship  made 
against  President  Wilson  by  Senator  Lodge  and  the 
Republican  Press,  Senator  Lewis,  the  Democrat, 
makes  the  funniest  apology.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Wilson  will  attend  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles, 
or  in  Paris,  not  as  the  head  or  Sovereign  of  the  United 
States,  still  less  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army, 
who  is  not  responsible  to  any  mere  civilian  body  like 
the  Senate.  The  Apostle  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  gospel  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst 
men,  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  large  army  ! 
We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Wilson  never  possessed  a  uniform 
in  his  life,  and  we  never  heard  of  a  Commander-in-Chief 
without  a  uniform.  Senator  Lewis  pushes  the  doctrine 
of  presidential  irresponsibility  to  the  edge  of  the  ridi- 
culous. Mr.  Wilson  may  well  pray  to  be  saved  from 
those  friends  who  represent  him  as  a  military 
commander. 

Mr.  Gompers  is  a  more  powerful  man  in  the  United 
States  than  President  Wilson,  for  he  is  not  harnessed 
to  either  political  party,  but  is  King  of  Labour,  which 
is  stronger  in  America  than  in  Britain,  because  the 
American  middle  class  is  weaker  than  the  British.  In 
an  old  society  like  ours  the  middle  class  is  to  some 
extent  protected  by  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes. 
In  the  United  States  millionaires  and  proletariat  stand 
face  to  face.  Whilst  President  Wilson  is  preaching  the 
League  of  Nations  and  universal  peace  and  fraternity 


in  Europe,  Mr.  Gompers  is  beginning  a  class  war  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  (one  of  the  canons  of  the  League  of 
Nations)  is  "slavery,"  and  warns  all  and  sundry  that 
the  working  men  will  keep  the  advantages  they  have 
secured  in  the  war.  This  means  that  wages  and  conse- 
quently prices  are  to  remain  as  they  are. 

When  an  all-powerful  labour  leader  condemns  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  "slavery,"  it  excites  a  feeling 
of  despair.  An  American  business  man  of  standing 
writes  that  if  this  pronouncement  means  that  labourers 
are  going  to  insist  on  the  same  pay  for  the  same  hours 
that  have  been  conceded  during  the  war,  "  a  calamity 
must  soon  follow."  Obviously  it  must,  and  how  the 
American  employers  will  settle  matters  we  don't  know. 
Here  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  replace  compulsory 
arbitration  by  the  Whitley  Councils  and  Divisional 
Councils,  the  latter  being  the  latest  device  of  the  Labour 
Ministry.  We  hope  it  may  succeed,  and  it  will,  if 
brains  and  industry  are  reinforced  by  courage.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  real  ability  and  experience  at  work 
in  the  Labour  Supply  Department  at  Whitehall,  but 
the  "red-hats  "  must  not  be  allowed  to  strangle  the 
civilian  authority. 

We  remember  that  the  1906  election  was  won  by  the 
cry  of  "Chinese  labour,"  the  Liberals  having  actually 
employed  persons  to  go  amongst  the  villages  pretend- 
ing to  hire  lodgings  for  poor  Pigtail.  As  soon  as  the 
votes  had  been  gathered  in,  John  Chinaman  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  myth.  Now  that  the  "  Hang-the- 
Kaiser  "  election  is  over,  would  it  not  be  safe  to  import 
some  real  Chinamen  (who  have,  by  the  bye,  cut  off 
their  pigtails),  in  order  to  wash  our  clothes?  The 
"  dobi  is  an  excellent  washerman  and  ironer,  and  we 
see  no  other  method  of  bringing  "the  splendid 
women  "  to  reason.  Chinamen  are  also  very  good 
cooks  and  housemaids.  The  splendid  women  will,  of 
course,  neither  cook  nor  wash  as  long  as  they  can  get 
24s.  a  week  for  doing  nothing.  "  The  ghost  of  a  linen 
decency  still  haunts  us";  and  we  beg  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  had  such  a  thumping  majority,  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  unwashed. 

Lord  Michelham  was  one  of  those  millionaires  who 
became  so  by  a  class  of  business  which,  presumably, 
will  no  longer  be  possible  in  London.  The  great  house 
of  Stern  Brothers  were  agiotage  brokers,  or  dealers  in 
foreign  currencies,  buying  money  where  it  is  cheap  and 
selling  it  where  it  is  dear.  It  is  a  branch  of  business 
which  requires  the  brain  of  a  Ricardo,  and  the  training 
of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  for  that  reason  is  almost  a 
speciality  of  the  subtle  Jewish  race.  This  international 
finance  can  only  be  carried  on  by  houses  with  foreign 
connexions,  and  as  the  anti-foreigner  fury  is  likely  to 
last  during  the  present  generation,  the  foreign  banker 
will  disappear.  Lord  Michelham  gave  away  large  sums 
in  charity  ;  but  to  describe  him  as  a  sporting  character 
is  laughable.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his 
racing  establishments,  but  he  probably,  like  Johnson, 
didn't  know  the  pastern  from  the  knee  of  a  horse. 

A  house-agent,  discussing  with  a  Times  man,  the 
letting  of  big  houses  and  the  domestic  problem, 
declared  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
servants  if  the  employers  (new  term  for  masters  or 
mistresses)  would  recognise  the  fact  that  cooks,  house- 
maids, and  parlourmaids  are  "ladies,"  requiring  pay 
and  accommodation  suitable  to  their  degree.  Tennyson 
lamented,  many  years  ago,  that  the  grand  old  word 
gentleman  had  been  "soiled  by  all  ignoble  use."  Has 
not  the  name  "  lady  "  suffered  even  worse  usage  at  the 
hands  of  democracy?  It  seems  to  us  that  any  female 
who  suffers  under  the  disadvantages  of  birth  or  educa- 
tion, should  insist  on  being  called  "  a  woman.  "  With 
regard  to  the  big  houses  in  Mayfair,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  get  servants,  why  should  they  not  be 
made  into  flats?  The  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place,  for 
instance,  would  make  admirable  flats.  The  large 
houses  in  Lancaster  Gate  have  many  of  them  been 
turned  into  flats  or  private  hotels. 
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THE  CO.  AND  THE  CABINET. 

ARE  the  Commanding  Officers  to  be  allowed  to  upset 
the  whole  scheme  of  demobilisation  thought  out 
by  the  Supply  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour? 
That  scheme  is  not  perfect  :  how  can  it  be,  seeing  that 
the  policy  itself  and  the  machinery  for  its  execution 
have  perforce  been  muddled  up  at  the  last  minute? 
The  haste  with  which  the  policy  has  been  framed,  and 
the  hurried  formation  of  a  new  sub-department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  are  certainly  not  due  to  the  Com- 
manding Officers  :  they  are  the  fault  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  primarily  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  put  to 
the  Cabinet  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  or  the 
Labour  Ministry,  or  both,  as  long  ago  as  last  August 
that  some  demobilisation  policy  should  be  settled,  and 
communicated  to  the  CO. 's  abroad.  But  no:  the 
Cabinet  would  have  none  of  it  :  the  war  was  going  on 
for  some  time  :  and  the  bare  thought  of  demobilisation 
would  unsettle  the  military  mind.  Then  came  the 
Armistice  suddenly  on  the  nth  of  November.  Surely 
that  was  the  moment  when  a  definite  demobilisation 
policy  should  have  been  settled  by  the  Cabinet.  But 
no,  again  :  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  were 
preparing  for  the  General  Election.  Lists  of  candidates 
were  being  drawn  up,  and  manifestoes  concocted,  and 
speeches  prepared.  So  demobilisation  was  again  put 
by,  and  so  matters  drifted  and  drifted  till  towards  the 
end  of  December,  when  the  elections  were  over,  but 
President  Wilson  had  to  be  received,  the  terms  of  peace 
discussed,  and  a  new  Cabinet  sketched  and  re-sketched. 
Still  demobilisation  was  put  by,  until  at  the  last 
moment,  in  a  spasm  of  energy,  Dr.  Addison  and 
General  Smuts  were  told  to  frame  a  policy  and  provide 
machinery.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  demobilisation  is  a 
glorious  muddle?  How  can  any  country  be  governed 
by  drifting?  We  are  surprised  that  the  muddle  is  not 
worse. 

The  reason  why  the  policy  of  releasing  "slip" 
and  "  pivotal  "  men  has  broken  down,  and,  but  for  the 
good  humour  of  the  soldiers,  would  have  caused  a 
mutiny,  is  that  the  Labour  Ministry  has  no  power  of 
making  the  CO. 's  obey  its  recommendations.  The 
employer  applies  on  the  inevitable  form  for  the  release 
of  a  "slip"  or  "pivotal"  man.  The  application  is 
forwarded  to  the  War  Office,  where  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  General  Burnett-Hitchcock,  who  forwards  it 
to  the  CO.  of  the  unit  to  which  the  man  belongs. 
Whether  the  CO.  releases  the  man  depends  entirely 
on  the  CO.,  his  temper,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  his  military  situation.  As  a  rule  the  CO. 
declines  to  release  a  good  or  useful  man,  particularly 
in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  where  the  work  is  civilian. 
There  are  hundreds  of  chartered  accountants,  manag- 
ing clerks,  stockbrokers,  and  lawyers  who  are  being 
kept  by  the  CO.  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  because 
they  are  "useful"  as  cashiers,  bookkeepers,  corres- 
pondents, or  salesmen.  Sometimes  the  CO.  will  refuse 
to  release  a  man  because  for  military  reasons  he  cannot, 
or  will  not,  weaken  his  unit.  General  Burnett- 
Hitchcock,  and  the  Demobilisation  Department  are 
helpless:  they  cannot  oblige  the  CO.  to  release  men. 
What  can  issue  from  such  a  system,  or  want  of  system, 
but  confusion  and  discontent? 

Between  the  Labour  Ministry  and  the  War  Office  a 
figure  must  be  agreed.  There  are  now  six  million  men 
under  arms  :  what  margin  does  the  War  Office  want 
for  the  possible  exigencies  of  the  European  situation? 
It  cannot  be  more  than  a  million  men,  allowing  for  an 
army  of  occupation  and  for  a  possible  Russian  expedi- 
tion. That  leaves  some  five  million  men  to  be  demobi- 
lised. We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  they 
should  all  be  demobilised  at  once.  But  there  must  be 
no  more  nonsense  about  the  slip  and  pivotal  men. 
They  are  clamouring  for  miners  in  South  Wales  :  in  the 
City  many  companies  are  calling  loudly  for  their  secre- 
taries and  managers.  The  CO.  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bar  the  way.  An  Order  in  Council  must  be  at  once 
obtained- — it  is  impossible  to  wait  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— which  will  give  the  Demobilisation  Department 
of  the  Labour  Ministry  and  the  War  Office  the  neces- 


sary powers  to  carry  out  their  policy.    The  CO.  must 

be  made  to  release  the  men  whose  forms  reach  him  from 
the  Labour  Ministry  through  the  War  Office,  at  once, 
without  boggling  or  haggling  or  looking  round  to  con- 
sider the  utility  to  himself  of  the  man  demanded.  With 
regard  to  men  home  on  leave  from  stations  abroad, 
like  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia  or  Salonika,  special 
arrangements  have  been  made.  Men  cannot  be  allowed 
of  their  own  will  to  convert  leave  into  release  :  but  the 
telegraph  is  to  be  used  to  accommodate  matters,  and  to 
expedite,  perhaps,  some  of  the  delays  of  official  corre- 
spondence. 

We  trust  we  have  made  clear  our  strong  opinion  that 
the  blame  for  this  muddle  does  not  rest  on  the  War 
Office,  or  the  Demobilisation  Department  of  the  Labour 
Ministry.  As  things  stand,  the  Labour  Ministry  and 
the  War  Office  are  links  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Commanding  Officers.  It  is  for  the  Cabinet  to  com- 
mand, and  for  the  Commanding  Officers  to  obey  : 
success  or  failure  rests  with  those  two.  But  the  real 
blame  for  the  muddle  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  refused  to  consider  a  definite  policy  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  allowed  matters  to  drift.  Apparently  the 
Cabinet  will  or  can  do  nothing  except  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  or  can 
do  nothing  that  involves  sitting  down  quietly  in  a  room 
to  read  papers  or  discuss  details.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has,  like  other  men,  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He 
has  great  driving  power ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  detail. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  think  out  a  policy  of  demobilisation.  But  Lord 
Milner,  why  has  he  not  done  so?  Might  not  Lord 
Curzon  spare  a  little  time  from  the  erection  of  Venetian 
masts  and  the  ordering  of  carriages  to  the  trifling  task 
of  demobilising  a  citizen  army?  We  protest  against 
abuse  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Labour  Ministry,  when 
all  the  time  the  culprits  are  the  members  of  the  War 
Cabinet. 

BACK  TO   THE  HOME. 

1  (  Hp  HE  last  thing,"  Meredith  observed  at  the  begin- 
J_  ning  of  '  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  ' 
"  which  man  will  civilize  is  woman."  At  the  risk  of 
suffering  the  fate  of  Orpheus  ("so  were  we  equalled 
with  him  in  renown  "),  we  venture  to  suggest  that  our 
war  experience  of  women  supports  this  trenchant 
aphorism. 

Some  women  during  the  war  have  been  content  to 
remain  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  even  domestic  ser- 
vants. These  we  may  respectfully  pass  by,  observing 
only  that  the  beautiful  sacrifices  which  they  have  made 
have  at  the  root  a  deep  barbaric  sincerity.  Happily 
they  have  remained  in  the  majority.  The  minority, 
however,  has  been  large  and  not  overburdened  with 
modesty,  and  hugely  advertised  in  the  popular  world  of 
photographs  and  paragraphs.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider them  as  they  hover  between  two  worlds,  "  one 
dead,  one  powerless  to  be  born." 

The  women  of  the  country  shared  the  great  moral 
uplift  of  the  early  days  of  the  war.  At  first  they  gave 
ungrudgingly  their  own  husbands,  sons  and  brothers 
to  the  slaughter.  The  first  sign  of  disintegration 
appeared  when,  with  a  flourish  of  a  white  feather,  they 
proceeded  equally  ungrudgingly  to  give  ether  people's 
relations  to  destruction.  It  was  from  that  time  that 
the  woman  who  minded  everybody's  business  but  her 
own  became  a  public  figure,  duly  pictured  in  the  Press 
as  "Mrs.  — • — ,  unwearied  in  war-work." 

And  the  Mrs.  Blank  type  was  unwearied.  She  began 
by  coquetting  with  death  as  a  recruiter,  and  continued 
her  alliance  by  pursuing  him  on  the  stricken  field  as  a 
volunteer  nurse.  We  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
detracting  from  the  magnificent  work  of  women  in  the 
Red  Cross  if  we  remember  the  rush  of  the  Smart  Set 
to  base  hospitals.  They  helped,  before  an  unsympa- 
thetic Army  administration  returned  them  home,  to 
revive  the  old  South  African  joke  of  the  soldier  putting 
a  notice  over  his  bed,  "I  am  really  ill  to-day.  Please 
don't  nurse  me. " 

They  returned  unabashed  from  these  exploits  to  con- 
quer other  fields.    They  learned  to  their  surprise  that 
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the  supply  of  gun  ammunition  was  insufficient.  They 
demanded  accordingly  that  the  woman-power  of  the 
country  should  be  conscripted  in  order  to  remedy  the 
shortage.  They  formed  clubs  for  women  prepared  to 
work  in  munitions,  and  with  a  fine  gesture  put  off  the 
old  woman  and  assumed  (with  their  overalls)  the  new 
man.  Here  again  they  were  unsympathetically  treated. 
(We  should  add  in  parenthesis  that  the  genuine  war 
worker  will  be  dealt  with  later.)  The  Press,  it  is  true, 
gave  them  a  well-merited  publicity.  The  managers  of 
the  factories  were  less  enthusiastic  for  workers  who, 
when  they  were  not  spoiling  material,  were  criticizing 
the  management.  Nor  were  they,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, the  darlings  of  the  regular  female  munition 
worker.  Ladies  might  be  all  right  in  their  way,  but 
they  were  all  wrong  when  they  got  in  the  way  of  the 
ordinary  operative.  So  the  second  phase  speedily 
terminated. 

They  next  paid  their  attention  to  Whitehall.  If  help 
was  required  in  the  Public  Offices,  whether  to  make  tea 
or  to  distract  the  leisure  of  the  war-weary  official,  they 
would  not  be  wanting.  Daintiness  invaded  the  sombre 
grey  buildings,  and  if  files  of  urgent  importance  were 
mislaid  under  copies  of  the  Taller  and  the  Bystander, 
at  least  they  could  claim  that  the  loss  of  official  papers 
was  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  public  service.  But 
ultimately  they  were  driven  even  from  this  fastness  by 
cold  investigators  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  H.M.  Treasury.  Women  were  cruelly  intro- 
duced with  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The  telephone  began  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding official  rather  than  luncheon  and  dinner  appoint- 
ments.   Their  place  knew  them  no  more. 

But  the  woman  "unwearied  in  war-work"  was  not 
to  be  lightly  defeated.  There  remained  Charity  on  the 
one  hand  and  malice  on  the  other.  They  turned  their 
attention  to  these  objects.  Flying  from  the  glorious 
environment  where 

The  Junior  Mess 
took  on  the  female  staff  at  Chess 
and  beat  them  'mid  delirious  scenes 
by  thirteen  Queens, 
they  became  involved  in  Charity  matinees,  bazaars, 
balls  and,  above  all,  flag-days.    It  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations of  charity  that  it  produces  so  much  innocent 
amusement  for  its  distributors.    Dancing  was  properly 
abhorred,  but  to  dance  in  aid  of  comforts  for  Czecho- 
Slavs  torpedoed  in  Switzerland  was  a  sacred  duty,  from 
which  these  devoted  women  did  not  flinch.    Nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  flood  the  streets  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes on  fine  days,  and  the  theatres  and  hotels  on  wet 
days  with  flags  and  flag-sellers.     If  their  activities 
often  yielded  little  financial  result  to  the  object  of  their 
effort,  at  any  rate  the  charitable  had  not  failed  to  add 
to  their  newspaper  reputations. 

But  even  charity  failed  before  the  delights  of  malice. 
Champions  of  the  sex,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  and,  indeed,  as  would  appear  from  their 
utterances,  to  private  thinking,  allied  themselves  to 
every  crusade  against  the  defenceless.  Lord  Haldane, 
Dean  Inge,  Lord  Jellicoe  and  paralytic  enemy  aliens 
with  two  sons  (one  killed)  in  the  Army  were  relentlessly 
attacked  by  these  custodians  of  the  public  honour. 
They  did  not  desert  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  in  that  hour 
when  single-handed  he  exposed  corruption  in  a  manner 
which  did  equal  credit  to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  to  his  political  sagacity.  Nor  were  they  wanting 
when  Mr.  Bottomley  demanded  that  everybody  who  had 
ever  done  anything  whatever  (except,  presumably, 
made  money  by  methods  which  their  exponent  describes 
as  business)  should  be  forthwith  shunted.  Nothing  was 
too  high  for  them  to  pull  down  or  too  low  to  pull  up 
for  the  purpose  of  exposition.  And  the  odd  thing  is 
that  the  electors,  unmindful  of  their  gigantic  services, 
have  not  returned  a  single  one  to  Parliament. 

Nor  can  we  uncritically  share  the  public,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  Press,  enthusiasm  for  the  working  women 
who  took  the  place  in  industry  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  to  fight.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  without  them 
the  war  would  not  have  been  won.  Let  us  further 
admit  that  large  numbers  of  them,  with  supreme  endur- 
ance, worked  long  hours  on  hopelessly  monotonous 


processes,  while  others  fearlessly  exposed  themselves 
to  the  dangers  of  the  explosive  factory  and  the  horrors 
of  T. N.T.  poisoning.  These  do  not  ask  for  reward. 
They  worked  for  their  country,  and  they  are  safe  in 
their  country's  heart. 

The  splendid  performance  of  so  many  must  not,  how- 
ever, blind  us  to  the  extraordinary  results  that  emanci- 
pation has  had  on  vast  masses.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  it  :  a  large  part  of  the  female  population  of  the 
country  have  had  the  time  of  their  lives.  That  time 
has,  we  fear,  not  altogether  tended  to  improve  them. 
They  have  learnt  the  joys  of  freedom,  of  considerable 
wages,  of  swaggering  about  in  every  kind  of  uniform, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  advantages  of  the  factory  over 
the  home  life.  Are  they  going  back  to  be  wives  and 
mothers  now  the  men  are  coming  home? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions,  if  not  the 
most  serious,  facing  the  country  at  the  moment.  Huge 
numbers  of  women  left  home  life,  domestic  service  and 
women's  occupations  for  men's  work.  It  is  true,  alas  ! 
that  the  war  has  created  terrible  gaps  which  the  women 
may  have  to  fill.  But  even  when  the  gaps  are  filled,  or 
partly  filled,  an  enormous  number  will  remain.  Their 
duty  to-day  is  as  plain  as  it  was  when  the  country  called 
them  to  war  activity.  They  must  return,  those  who 
cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  place  of  men  who  have  fallen 
or  by  new  or  expanded  industries ;  they  must  return  to 
their  homes  and  their  pre-war  occupations.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  homes  are  fit  for 
heroes,  and  the  wives  of  heroes,  to  inhabit.  It  is 
equally  the  business  of  the  State  to  see  that  women's 
pre-war  occupations  are  placed  upon  a  reasonable  and 
human  footing.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  it  remains 
for  the  women  to  justify  the  panegyrics  of  the  Press 
and  to  stultify  our  criticisms  by  returning  to  the  urgent 
work  which  awaits  their  ministering  hands. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MEXICO. 

WHEN  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Wilson  told  a  shrewd 
story  of  his  own  impetuous  soldiers.  "  Friend," 
said  a  veteran  Australian  to  one  of  these,  "  a  barrage 
is  not  a  thing  to  lean  up  against  !"  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  President  himself  has  a  new  respect  for  the 
barrage  of  facts — racial,  strategic  and  political — which 
he  encountered  in  Paris  and  London,  and  whilst  he  is 
urging  universal  disarmament,  the  First  Lord  of  his 
Admiralty  at  home,  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  is  expati- 
ating upon  new  discoveries  of  "  imperfect  humanity." 

These,  it  seems,  inspire  the  United  States,  "  if  it  is 
to  realise  its  destiny  as  leader  of  the  democratic 
impulse,"  and  play  its  part  as  protector  of  freedom, 
"  to  bend  its  will  and  energies  to  the  task  of  creating 
incomparably  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world."  And 
an  army  of  five  million  men  was  planned  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed  at  Senlis.  It  is  already  clear 
that  America  has  no  illusions  about  emasculate  nations, 
and  the  lion  dandling  the  kid  in  a  new  post-war  Para- 
dise. 

As  for  the  small  nations,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  the  oversight  of  a  score  of 
these,  all  of  them  extremely  jealous  of  their  sove- 
reignty, and  all  taking  note  of  the  manner  in  which 
America  has  dealt  with  endemic  anarchy  and  insult  in 
the  sister  Republic  of  Mexico.  President  Wilson  him- 
self has  carried  fire  and  sword  into  those  other  United 
States — by  sea  under  Admiral  Mayo,  by  land  under 
General  John  Pershing. 

Both  expeditions  were  entirely  fruitless.  "  Get 
Villa,  dead  or  alive,"  was  the  order  to  Pershing.  He 
came  back  empty-handed,  after  an  expedition  that  cost 
^40,000,000.  And  the  notorious  bandit  (who  had 
actually  invaded  the  United  States  at  Columbia,  N.M., 
and  "  shot  up  "  and  looted  the  town)  became  a  national 
hero,  sung  and  lauded  by  every  peon  of  the  Big  Bend 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mexico  is  emphatically  the  "  Ireland  "  of  the  United 
States ;  an  abiding  blight  and  embarrassment  at 
America's  very  door;  a  land  given  over  to  outrageous 
violence,  as  we  shall  show.  Ever  since  182 1,  when 
General  Iturbide  declared  himself  "Emperor,"  Mexico 
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knew  no  peace,  until  Porfirio  Diaz  began  his  iron  reign. 
But  that  Dictator  passed  eight  years  ago,  and  there- 
upon this  rich  and  tragic  land  was  torn  by  a  Bolshe- 
vism which  defies  description  in  a  brief  space. 

Mexico's  frontier  marches  with  America's  own  for 
nearly  2,000  miles,  and  the  three  South-Western  States 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  matter  of  Border  riot. 
This  has  surpassed  any  extravaganza  of  the  "  movies," 
with  cattle-lifting  and  murders,  the  smuggling  of  arms, 
the  wrecking  of  trains  by  masked  thugs,  and  ferocious 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  both  races.  Mexican  hatred  of 
America  is  to-day  a  real  force ;  it  goes  back  to  the 
'forties,  when  General  Scott  scaled  the  heights  of 
Chapultepec  and  imposed  America's  terms  of  surrender 
in  the  Treaty  of  Guadeloupe-Hidalgo. 

That  hatred  Germany  used  as  a  lever  during  the  war, 
as  we  know  from  the  egregious  Eckhardt-Zimmerman 
letter,  prompting  Carranza  to  invade  the  United  States, 
with  Japanese  backing  and  German  money,  provided 
by  Franz  von  Rintelen  through  the  Deutsche  Bank  in 
Mexico  City.  Here  is  a  Republic  which  Humboldt 
called  "  the  treasure  house  of  the  earth."  It  provides 
one-third  of  the  world's  silver;  it  produces  every  known 
commodity,  from  sugar  to  petroleum. 

The  Tampico  oil-belt  is  to-day  the  richest  on  earth. 
A  single  "  gusher  "  at  Poturo  del  Llano  gave  100,000 
barrels  a  day ;  another  oil-well  filled  an  ocean  tanker 
overnight.  But  the  entire  land  is  a  prey  to  brigands. 
The  new  Queretaro  Constitution  is  aimed  at  all 
foreigners,  and  Mexico's  tone  grows  more  and  more 
truculent,  despite  the  enormous  total  of  British  and 
American  capital  invested  in  the  country. 

Before  the  present  Terror  began,  there  were  40,000 
Americans  in  Mexico,  handling  property  worth  well 
over  $1,000,000,000.  But  credit  and  commerce  fairly 
wilted.  One  of  the  "  foreign  "  railways,  with  a  gross 
revenue  of  $34,000,000,  earned  in  a  year  only  $22,441, 
and  that  in  paper  money  of  doubtful  value.  The  whole 
Republic  was  riven  into  brigand  zones,  each  with  its 
own  jefe  politico,  or  boss. 

Thus  the  Aguilar  gang,  in  the  oil-belt,  demanded 
$10,000  a  month  from  each  producing  concern.  Lord 
Cowdray's  Syndicate  refused,  and  forthwith  its  pumps 
were  smashed,  and  surface  leaks  were  fired  for  four 
months,  involving  enormous  losses. 

President  Wilson  was  at  his  wits'  end.  The  mobili- 
sation of  his  State  Militias  (to  reinforce  the  small 
Federal  Army)  was  a  memorable  farce,  which  gave  the 
American  cartoonist  the  richest  play.  In  1914  the 
President  of  Mexico  was  Victoriano  Huerta,  a  Mixtec 
Indian  of  pure  breed.  Mr.  Wilson  resolved  to  break 
him,  pointing  out  to  Congress  that  "if  we  are  to 
accept  the  tests  of  its  own  Constitution,  Mexico  has  no 
Government."  Undoubtedly  Huerta  was  a  usurper,  a 
person  of  treachery  and  crime.  But  so  was  every 
Mexican  jefe,  since  the  Constitution  of  1857  went  into 
force. 

Mr.  Wilson  favoured  Venustiano  Carranza — though 
he  leaned  at  times  to  the  freelance  hero  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Pancho  Villa.  That  brigand's  chance 
vanished  when  Huerta  resigned ;  and  Villa  took  so 
spiteful  a  revenge  that  President  Wilson  began  a  half- 
hearted "war,"  which  only  served  to  unite  all  the 
Mexican  factions  against  the  detested  "gringo,"  or 
Yankee.  Thus  the  too-tame  bull  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
would  be  hustled  out  by  the  angry  chulos,  to  the  scorn- 
ful shrieks  of  the  Mexican  mob — Toro  Americano  !  It 
was  a  Yanqui  beast,  that  turned  to  nibble  straw  when 
the  picadores  spurred  their  horses  to  the  attack  with 
lances  in  couch  ! 

In  1915  and  1916,  German  intrigue  in  Mexico  was 
in  full  blast.  German  ships,  with  lethal  cargoes,  stole 
into  Mexican  ports.  German  reservists  crossed  the 
Border,  and  fomented  trouble  too  bewildering  even  for 
the  "  sleuths  "  of  the  American  press  to  follow;  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declared  embargoes — and  lifted  them — and 
imposed  them  again.  He  sent  a  fleet  down  to  Vera 
Cruz  to  compel  the  tyrant,  Huerta,  to  salute  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  But  that  swart  statesman  haggled  for  a 
return  salute.  None  was  given  on  either  side;  and 
after  a  scuffle  ashore,  the  U.S.  fleet  sailed  away,  leav- 


ing a  hymn  of  hate  in  its  wake,  of  which  the  refrain 
was  Abajo  los  Yanquis  \ 

To-day  Mexico  is  as  sullen  as  ever,  though  Mr. 
Wilson  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  Latin-American 
"  Ireland,"  and  after  the  claims  against  Carranza's 
"Government"  had  mounted  to  ^200,000,000,  Ambas- 
sador Fletcher  returned  to  Mexico  City.  Sefior  Ignacio 
Bonillas  was  received  in  Washington,  and  vineyards 
flowered  again  on  the  old  Vesuvius  south  of  the  Border. 
Mexico  is  larger  than  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
with  France  added  to  them.  The  mass  of  semi-savage 
peons — which  Mr.  Wilson  mistook  for  a  nation — 
number  about  15,000,000,  of  which  perhaps  2,000,000 
are  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  rest  are  Indians 
belonging  to  fifty  tribes,  speaking  as  many  dialects. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  Senator  Beveridge 
of  Washington.  "  that  the  Mexican  peon  of  to-day  is 
far  below  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Aztecs."  Such  is 
the  "Ireland"  which  adjoins  the  United  States,  with 
the  International  Boundary  running  through  the  main 
street  of  American  towns  like  Naco  and  Nogales. 
Mexico  commands  the  Gulf,  which  is  at  once  the  outlet 
and  approach  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Certain  Americans  maintain  that  the  Gulf 
itself  should  be  an  American  lake,  and  Mexico  (on 
account  of  the  Panama  Canal)  a  Protectorate,  in  which 
order  is  to  be  maintained  by  main  force.  Already  the 
Washington  Senate  has  a  resolution  before  it,  advising 
the  purchase  of  Lower  California,  which  contains  the 
strategic  area  of  Magdalena  Bay. 

But  what  would  the  other  nineteen  Republics  say  to 
"Imperialism"  of  this  kind?  Already  President 
Iroygen,  of  Argentina,  has  given  plain  hints  in  reply, 
and  even  taken  steps  to  form  a  Latin-American  Alli- 
ance against  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz, 
of  Brazil,  has  confided  his  fears  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  the  Rio  Congress.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Wilson  over  here,  and  welcome  his  co-operation  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  But  candour  compels  us  to  add 
that  the  Mexican  welter  he  has  left  behind  him  a  little 
impairs  his  authority  as  an  adviser,  still  more  as  a 
dictator,  on  the  settlement  of  problems  of  race  and 
frontiers  that  have  baffled  European  statesmen  for 
centuries. 

OWLS. 

IT  is  a  pretty  stroke  of  fortune  that  has  set  our 
English  poets  at  loggerheads  about  the  birds  of 
night.  Owls  and  nightingales  both  are  called  sad  and 
merry.  But  sadness  has  it  against  Shakespeare  in  the 
one  case,  against  Chaucer  in  the  other,  and  the  owl 
will  mope  and  the  nightingale  lament  to  all  eternity,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  their  despite.  Homer  knew  the  owl, 
which  nested  on  the  island  of  Calypso,  among  the 
alders  and  poplars  set  about  her  cave,  as  it  rests  in  the 
Greek  poplars  of  to-day,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
left  any  trees  for  its  shelter.  Scops  the  poet  calls  him, 
and  Scops  we  call  him  still;  "the  owl  that's  always 
there,"  as  Aristotle  has  it,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
migratory  Scops  of  larger  size,  our  short-eared  owl  that 
is,  who  was  killed  and  eaten  when  the  autumn  west 
winds  blew  him  to  Greek  shores.  Less  profane  this  than 
it  sounds,  however,  since  the  Owl  of  Athens,  emblem 
of  her  goddess,  type  of  her  coins,  was  the  gay-hearted 
Little  Owl,  that  buffoon  among  birds,  who  will  trade  on 
his  sacredness  to  demolish  the  vine  blossoms,  as  the 
Birds  of  Aristophanes  threaten,  if  the  Athenians  would 
not  acknowledge  their  new  empire.  To  send  owls  to 
Athens,  indeed,  was  the  Greek  equivalent  of  our  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  since  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  the  owl  as  coin  type  was  so  widely 
known  that  Athens  never  dared  to  alter  it.  Her  art 
might  grow  in  grace  and  power,  her  architecture 
blossom  into  Parthenon  and  Propylaea,  but  her  owls 
must  remain,  as  they  were  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
the  counterpart  of  the  British  pound  sterling  before  the 
war,  the  universal  currency  of  commerce.  They  had 
Owl  Dances  in  Athens,  too,  named  after  two  species  of 
the  bird,  so  that  the  Birds  must  have  appealed  to 
audiences  who  had  themselves  been  owls;  for  as  their 
poet  tells  us, 
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"  Each  oi  the  gods  had  his  separate  fowl, 
Apollo  a  hawk  and  Minerva  an  owl." 

and  owls  and  hawks  must  be  honoured  accordingly. 

Owlhood  could  be  a  punishment,  however.  The 
tale-bearing  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Styx  or  Acheron,  who 
reported  that  Persephone  had  eaten  part  of  the  fatal 
pomegranate  which  was  to  keep  her  chained  to  the 
underworld,  was  changed  to  an  owl  as  a  punishment 
for  his  loquacity,  and  shrieked  after  Chaucer's  Troilus 
for  two  long  nights;  a  horned  owl  he  was,  says  Ovid, 
whose  notes  bode  ill  to  mortals. 

Horned  owl  and  screech-owl,  both  were  birds  of  ill 
omen  to  the  ancient  world.  They  sucked  the  breath  of 
infants,  portended  death,  presided  over  Canidia's  magic 
rites  when  Horace  saw  her  and  her  fellows  at  their 
orgies  on  the  hillside.  And  who  are  we  that  we  should 
reproach  the  Romans,  when  our  own  Norfolk  rustics 
used  to  hold  similar  opinions,  and  a  Parsee  trained  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  West  (as  understood  in  India) 
could  write  with  sympathy,  in  the  local  Anthropological 
Society's  Journal,  of  the  English  schoolmaster  "being 
so  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  an  owl  on  the  roof  that  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  made  it  leave  his  premises  by  means 
of  stones?"  Man's  ingratitude,  what  limit  is  there  to 
it?  The  owls  who  rid  us  of  our  mice  and  rats,  well 
might  say  with  Socrates,  what  we  deserve  is  not  death, 
but  the  O.B.E.,  or  any  other  honour  the  reader  may 
prefer  to  correspond  with  "dining  in  the  Prytaneum. " 

Venerable  is  the  story  of  the  owl  beset  by  other  birds 
in  daylight.  Pliny  tells  us  the  story,  and  that  of  his 
valiant  ally  the  falcon,  "which,  by  a  secret  instinct 
and  society  of  nature,  seeing  the  poor  howlet  thus  dis- 
tressed, cometh  to  succour  and  taketh  part  with  him 
and  so  endeth  the  fray."  Well  into  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tale  persists:  "An  owl,"  says  William 
Wood,  '  cannot  show  himself  by  day  without  setting 
the  whole  neighbourhood  in  an  uproar,  all  the  little 
birds  assisting  each  other  in  tormenting  the  common 
foe.  Astonished  and  'dizzy,  the  wretched  owl  is 
obliged  to  sit  and  suffer  all  their  insults;  to  which  he 
can  only  reply  by  turning  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes 
with  an  air  of  stupidity. ' '  Sometimes,  however,  the 
tormentors  go  on  too  long,  and  are  surprised  by  even- 
ing and  the  owl's  awakening  faculties,  and  then,  Vae 
victis.  It  is  even  said  that  the  bird-catchers  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  would  trade  upon  this  enmity,  smearing  a 
hedge  with  birdlime,  and,  hidden  in  a  brake,  making 
the  owl's  call  and  thus  assembling  a  flock  of  little  birds 
only  to  be  caught  in  the  birdlime  and  taken  by  their 
human  foes.  The  lovely  noiseless  flight  of  the  white 
owl  ought  to  have  saved  it  from  rash  judgments;  yet 
they  persist.  "  His  habits  and  voice  conspire  to  make 
him  an  object  of  terror  ";  "his  screeching,  joined  to 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene  (a  midnight  graveyard),  re- 
echoed from  the  tombs  and  cloisters  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  inspires  dread  and  terror  in  the  mind." 
Yet  this  very  owl  receives  almost  divine  honours  from 
the  Mongol  and  Kalmac  Tartars,  because  it  saved  the 
life  of  Genghiz  Khan.  "That  prince,  with  his  small 
army,  happened  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  his 
enemies,  and  forced  to  conceal  himself  in  a  little 
coppice ;  an  owl  settled  on  the  bush  under  which  he  was 
hid,  and  induoed  his  pursuers  not  to  search  there,  as 
they  thought  it  impossible  any  man  should  be  concealed 
in  a  place  where  that  bird  would  perch."  As  the 
honours  subsequently  paid  the  bird  included  the  wear- 
ing of  its  plumes  upon  the  head,  one  feels  that  the 
white  owl  was  but  ill-rewarded.  But  let  every  Mr. 
Timorous  who  goes  for  the  first  time  to  stay  in  an  old 
house  in  a  lonely  countryside  read  the  story  herein 
following,  and  harden  his  nerves  against  fear. 

A  girl  of  seventeen  was  visiting  an  old  romantic 
manor  with  its  ghost  and  Chain  Room  and  swaying 
trees,  and  in  due  time  went  to  bed,  glorying  in  the 
stories  of  the  place,  its  beauty,  and  the  charm  of  the 
panelled  room  all  hung  with  tapestry  in  which  she  was 
to  sleep.  The  candle  out,  she  lifted  her  head  from  the 
pillow  with  a  start :  something,  someone,  was  breath- 
ing heavily.  The  noise  went  on,  by  the  bed-head  as  it 
seemed ;  rigid  with  fright  at  first,  the  gfirl  forced  her- 
self to  light  a  candle,  and,  comb  in  hand — there  was  no 
poker  there  because  no  fireplace,  and  no  other  weapon 


presented  itself — she  prodded  at  the  waving  tapestry, 
in  terror  all  the  time  lest  something  soft  should  meet 
her  touch  instead  of  the  sounding  wood  that  should 
have  been  there,  and  was.  Nothing ;  and  after  nerve- 
racked  hours  she  fell  asleep.  Next  night  the  same 
thing,  and  the  same  again,  and  never  a  word  did  she 
say  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  Years  later,  Mrs. 
E wing's  story  of  the  Snoring  Owl  explained  the 
mystery. 

Buffon  tells  us  of  what  befell  when  he  was  sleeping  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Chflteau  of  Montbard.  A  little 
owl  alighted  on  the  window-sill  and  woke  him  with  its 
musical  cry  of  Heme,  Edme",  many  times  repeated.  As 
he  lay  listening,  he  heard  the  casement  over  his  own 
open  wide  and  his  servant  call:  "  Qui  est  done  la? 
Moi  je  m>appelle  Pierre,  et  pas  Edme1." 

Why  have  owls  ever  been  called  ugly  ?  Why  is 
owlish  a  term  of  reproach?  See  the  eared-owl,  with  its 
Persian-cat  shape  of  softness  ;  or  the  Little  Owl,  our 
friend  of  the  CMteau  Montbard,  alert  and  strokable  to 
the  sight  at  least,  for  he  has  a  beak  like  his  fellows, 
and  can  use  it ;  or,  if  you  can,  catch  the  screech-owl  or 
barn  owl,  aflit  at  dusk,  his  curving  flight  so  silent  that 
the  still  air  seems  noisy  beside  it.  Or  get  the  sexton's 
boy  to  bring  you  a  little  one,  taken,  a  soft  ball  of  fluff, 
from  an  ivy-mantled  tower  such  as  Gray  has  conse- 
crated, and  see  if  you  do  not  long  to  fondle  it.  Only 
remember  that  the  white  owl  will  not  live  in  captivity  : 
Buffon  tried  in  vain  to  make  it,  with  every  alleviation 
that  companionship  and  a  comfortable  aviary  could  pro- 
duce. All  his  pets  died  within  a  fortnight.  And  you 
will  not  succeed  where  Buffon  failed. 

The  owl  in  art  has  been  but  little  seen  since  he  sat 
beside  his  goddess,  or  perched  upon  her  hand,  in  days 
when  Athens  was  the  eye  of  Greece.  Yet,  the 
owl  is  one  of  the  artistic  successes  of  the 
Creation.  It  has  dignity  and  mass,  as  well  as  the 
charms  of  fluffiness  and  Persian  cathood,  and  it  seems 
odd  that  more  use  has  not  been  made  of  it.  How 
appropriate,  for  instance,  to  adorn  some  learned  insti- 
tution, would  be  a  row  of  solemn  bronze  owls  mar- 
shalled on  grille  or  balustrade  for  the  entertainment  of 
lovers  of  art?  The  Spirit  of  Horace  Walpole  would 
bless  the  project,  since  among  the  treasures  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  were  two  silver  owls  on  perches,  fashioned 
into  whistles  and  used  for  calling  servants.  Nor  need 
we  fear  ill  results  from  the  Owl  Decorative,  since,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Norwich  has 
long  since  shown,  the  Ominous  Owl  is  "  but  a  decrepit 
superstition — and,  as  such,  had  its  nativity  in  times 
beyond  all  history — though  still  fresh  in  the  observation 
of  many  heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party 
still  in  some  Majesty  among  us.  And  it  in  no  way  con- 
firmeth  the  Augurial  consideration,  that  an  Owl  is  a  for- 
bidden food  in  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  or  that  Jerusalem  was 
threatened  by  the  Raven  and  the  Owl,  in  that  expres- 
sion of  Isa.  34.  For  thereby  was  only  implied,  their 
ensuing  desolation,  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  words 
succeeding  :  He  shall  draw  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion, 
and  the  stones  of  emptiness." 

The  owl,  we  dare  conjecture,  is  out  of  place  as  omen 
in  Palestine  to-day,  and  a  modern  Crassus  would  not 
look  for  defeat,  did  he  see  one  when  going  into  battle 
against  Turkish  instead  of  Parthian  enemies. 

FLAUBERT   AND  REALISM. 

THERE  has  lately  appeared  an  admirable  translation 
by  Mrs.  Devonshire  of  M.  Emile  Faguet's  mono- 
graph on  Flaubert,  the  great  romantic  realist  or 
realistic  romantic,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  him.* 
Outside  its  masterly  characterisation  of  a  figure  unique 
in  literary  fiction,  the  study  raises  the  whole  question  of 
what  "  realism  and  "  romanticism  "  actually  mean. 
Though  its  analysis  both  of  personality  and  mdtier  is 
not,  we  think,  without  some  ambiguities  and  omissions, 
it  remains,  like  all  Faguet's  creative  criticism,  a  model 
of  penetrative  suggestion  and  lucid  style.  Everything 
that  he  has  to  say  on  style  is  authoritative.  Not  every- 
thing, however,  that  he  says  about  realism  and  the  like 

*  Flaubert.    By  Emile  Faguet.    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 
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■compels  assent.  For  the  term  "  realism,"  like  so  many 
other  car-satisfying  abstracts,  is  too  vague  and  wide 
for  precision.  As  a  rule,  those  artists  are  called  realists 
who  do  not  show  their  temperament  in  their  works. 
In  one  sense  all  great  artists,  whatever  their  materials, 
are  realists.  They  realise  their  world,  making  it  vivid, 
visible  and  audible,  whether  it  be  the  world  of  yester- 
day, to-day,  to-morrow,  or  of  those  mid-regions  known 
as  ideas,  and  whether  they  do  so  by  temperament  or 
without  it.  Who  has  realised  Hellenism  more  than 
Keats,  though  he  is  so  absolutely  un-Hellenic  in 
method?  Who  calls  him  a  realist ?  But  the  fact  is  that 
"realism  "  is  used  more  of  material  than  of  the  means 
to  express  it.  The  genre-painters  of  literature  are  all 
styled  realists,  though  they  differ  quite  as  much  as 
De  Hoogh  does  from  Teniers  or  Terberg  from  Mieris. 
Fielding  is  a  realist  both  in  matter  and  manner,  but  the 
sentimental  Richardson  is  a  realist  also;  he  does  not 
pursue  beauty.  Is  Dickens  a  realist  because  he  deals 
with  the  ordinary  world  in  an  extraordinary  manner? 
Is  Thackeray  not  a  realist  because  he  romanticises  the 
familiar?  We  have  not  to  ask  whether  Flaubert  was 
the  rirst  realist  in  French  fiction  (and  he  was  not  in  face 
of  Le  SageJ,  but  what  kind  of  a  realist  he  was.  The 
answer  is  that  Flaubert — the  son,  be  it  marked,  of  a 
surgeon — was  a  great,  an  artistic  Naturalist.  He 
operated  on  human  nature,  and  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  his  mind  all  characters  were  symptoms.  Born  the 
most  self-conscious  and  self-centred  of  men,  he  yet — or 
perhaps  therefore— became  the  least  self-conscious  of 
artists.  He  expressly  repudiated  any  intrusion  of  per- 
sonal moods  into  the  realm  of  his  art,  and  in  this — the 
objective  sense — he  relates  himself — though  most 
modernly  divergent — to  the  old  Greek  outlook.  So, 
oddly  enough,  does  Baudelaire,  the  poet  of  pessimism. 
But,  being  so  sensitively  self-conscious,  he  also  be- 
longed to  the  subjective  world,  the  world  that  realises 
not  "  I  "  but  "it,  the  inner  world  of  the  Bible  and,  in 
its  truest  sense,  of  impressionism.  Sell-banned  from 
introducing  himself  into  his  creations,  he  sought  as  a 
relief  in  alternate  books  to  project  himself  into  an  alien 
atmosphere. 

His  arhnities  were  oriental — he  was  the  pine- 
tree  dreaming  of  the  palm — and  so  he  escaped  into 
the  grandiose  or  exotic  atmosphere  of  "  Salammbd, " 
or  of  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony."  But  while 
now  and  again  he  exhaled  himself  into  the  glow  of  the 
East,  he  handled  the  West  coldly  and  scientifically,  and 
though  he  loved  the  one,  he  was  more  at  ease  in  the 
other,  which  he  had  trained  himself  to  like.  The  bias 
only  occasionally  indulged  in,  the  warm  Oriental  side  of 
him,  Faguet  calls  romanticism.  Here  again  we  make 
bold  to  dissent.  The  Romantic  is  concerned  not 
with  material,  but  with  method.  It  involves 
a  treatment  proceeding  neither  by  register  nor 
rule,  but  by  associative  sensations — the  way 
in  which  the  scent  recalls  the  flower,  the  tune 
the  scene,  the  sound  in  a  shell  the  sea ;  such 
was  not  Flaubert's  medium.  He  handled  themes  the 
most  remote  and  romantic  (though  with  far  intenser 
colours)  as  he  handled  the  average  daily  life  around 
him — as  a  vent  for  the  evasion  or  suppression  of  the 
importunate,  impenitent  self  which  tortured  him. 
Always  minute  in  his  calculated  strokes,  he  here  elabor- 
ated without  freedom  that  which  artistically  demands 
intuitive  largeness  and  unfettered  fantasy.  Thus,  for 
all  their  sombre  splendour  and  ruminative  research, 
these  excursions  of  his  became  a  colossal  bore,  as  a 
bizaire  naturalism  almost  always  must.  No  doubt  he 
had  a  romantic  vein,  but  it  was  submerged  in  the 
realism  against  which  it  protested.  What  enlists  sym- 
pathy in  his  historical  fantasies  is  the  style,  both  when 
he  describes  and  when  he  psychologises.  Here  once 
more  he  strove  to  escape  from  himself,  for  he  was  not 
naturally  a  stylist — as  his  correspondence  shows — any 
more  than  Sterne  when  he  wrote  his  sloppy  '  Journal  to 
Eliza.' 

Through  supreme  effort  Flaubert  became  a 
supreme  stylist,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  by  English 
readers  that,  where  Flaubert  is  least  interesting,  the 
perfection  of  the  style  interests  a  Frenchman  most. 
Flaubert  attained  this  height  of  expression — this  just- 
ness of  word  and  gesture — by  reading  his  compositions 


aloud  to  himself  and  making  the  rhythm  beat  time  to 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Ferhaps  Sterne — the  oppo- 
site pole  in  the  literary  firmament — did  the  same.  You 
can  be  a  realist  with  a  sentimental  irony,  as  was 
Thackeray,  or  a  romantic  with  a  realist's  touch,  as  was 
Scott.  The  style  of  Flaubert  is  otherwise.  It  has  the 
restraint,  the  ring,  the  terseness  and  plastic  perfection 
of  the  Greek  Anthology.  Yet  by  nature  Flaubert  was  a 
shy  misanthrope,  a  pagan  hermit,  and  he  turned — as 
no  Greek  would  have  turned — to  the  ugliness  and  folly, 
the  rags  and  tatters  around  him,  whether  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  birth-place  near  Dieppe  or  in  the  Paris 
which  he  was  to  startle  more  than  to  charm.  But,  as 
he  confessed,  Flaubert  was  both  a  child  and  a 
barbarian.  "  I  am  a  Barbarian,"  he  wrote,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  his  best  friend  Du  Camp;  "  I  have  a 
Barbarian's  muscular  apathy,  nervous  language,  green 
eyes  and  tall  stature.  But  I  also  have  a  Barbarian's 
impulses  .  .  .  obstinacy  and  irascibility. 
Du  Camp  has  written  me  a  kind  and  sorrowful  letter.  I 
have  sent  him  another  from  the  same  cask  of  vinegar. 

I  think  he  will  for  some  time  feel  giddy  from 
the  blow  and  leave  me  alone.  I  am  very  good-natured 
up  to  a  certain  point — the  frontiers  of  my  liberty  which 
are  not  to  be  overstepped.  .  .  .  As  he  told  me  that 
we  owed  something  to  others,  that  we  should  help  each 
other,  I  expressed  my  complete  indifference  , 
and  I  added  :  '  Others  will  do  without  my  lights,  and 
all  that  I  ask  in  return  is  that  they  should  not  asphyxi- 
ate me  with  their  candles.'  "  After  this  we*can  under- 
stand that  it  was  only  in  scientific  calm  that  he  could 
treat  with  human  nature,  also  that  the  explosive 
element  which  flared  up  so  soon  as  he  was  brought  into 
living  contact  took  refuge  in  the  glowing  whirl  of 
Carthage,  beset  by  the  Barbarians  and  the  mysticism 
of  Salammb6's  girdle,  or  the  sands  of  the  Thebaid  with 
an  isolated  St.  Anthony  for  the  central  figure. 

After  all,  it  is  through  'Madame  Bovary,'  with  its 
petty,  provincial  setting,  that  Flaubert  is  immortal,  for 
there  he  found  at  once  the  finest  outlet  for  his  genius 
and  the  fafest  shelter  from  his  passions.  '  Salammb6  ' 
— in  one  aspect  an  archaeological  museum,  in  another,  a 
gorgeous  overcrowded  antiquarian  ballet — was  the 
result  of  that  visit  to  the  East  which  realised  Flaubert's 
temperament  but  contradicted  his  art.  '  The  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony  ' — a  more  spiritual  ballet — is  on 
the  austerer  side  of  the  same  mood.  But  '  Madame 
Bovary,'  as  in  a  less  degree  '  The  Sentimental  Educa- 
tion,' shows  him  in  tense  seclusion  with  the  microscope 
applied  to  his  province.  Of  '  The  Three  Stories  '  two 
— '  The  Legend  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John  '  and 
'  Herodias  ' — are  akin,  though  in,  as  it  were, 
the  miniature  of  a  stained-glass  window,  to  '  St. 
Anthony  '  and  '  Salammb6  ' ;  while  '  The  Story 
of  The  Simple  Heart,'  that  of  an  old  maid 
and  her  parrot,  fails  to  convince  us.  But  '  Madame 
Bovary  '  is  a  masterpiece  far  transcending  Richard- 
son's '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  in  its  pitiless  yet  pathi-tic 
precision.  It  is  neither  immoral  nor  moral.  It  neither 
mocks  nor  preaches.  It  is  no  mere  artistic  record,  still 
less  the  photography  of  Zola.  It  outdoes  Balzac  on  his 
own  ground,  because  its  ten  characters  are  never  con- 
fused and  never  types.  And  just  as  Don  Quixote 
makes  us  sympathise  with  the  sentimentality  which  it 
assails,  so  Madame  Bovary  herself,  the  victim  of  Sand's 
sentimentalism,  makes  us  sympathise  with  the  very 
element  which  proves  her  downfall.  Who  does  not 
know  the  tragedy  of  Emma's  gradual  descent,  the 
catastrophe  of  her  climax?  Contrasted  with  the  sim- 
pering '  Lady  of  the  Camelias,'  the  book  stands  as 
Hogarth  does  to  Greuze.  Faguet  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  heroine  is  the  most  complete  woman's  portrait 
in  the  whole  of  literature,  including  Shakespeare  and 
Balzac.  Surely  he  is  right,  for,  as  Faguet  again  puts 
it,  we  get  the  itinerary,  not  the  inventory,  of  a  soul. 
Homais,  too,  is  unsurpassable  of  his  kind,  and  all  the 
persons  of  that  tragedy  make  an  appeal  so  intimate 
— even  when  they  belong  to  the  "  sad-grotesque  " — 
that  they  become  part  of  our  abiding  consciousness. 
Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  its  passages  is  that 
about  Emma's  dreams,  when  the  dull,  undisillusioned 
husband  returns  to  find  her  sleeping  :  "  Emma  was  not 
asleep ;  she  pretended  to  be ;  and  whilst  he  fell  asleep 
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at  her  side,  she  awoke  to  other  dreams.  She  was  being- 
carried  away  by  four  eallopinp-  horses  .  .  .  towards 
a  new  country,  whence  they  [she  and  her  lover]  would 
never  return.  They  went,  their  arms  locked,  without 
speaking.  Often  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  they 
suddenly  perceived  some  splendid  city  with  domes, 
bridges,  forests,  ships,  forests  of  lemon-trees  and  white 
marble  cathedrals  with  storks'  nests  in  their  pointed 
steeples.  The  horses  went  slowly  because  of  the 
slippery  marble  pavement,  and  on  the  ground  lay 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  were  offered  by  women 
dressed  in  red  corselets.  .  .  .  However,  in  the 
immensity  of  this  future  which  she  evoked  nothing  par- 
ticularly emerged  ;  the  days,  all  of  them  magnificent, 
were  like  waves,  and  the  whole  swung  gently  on  the 
horizon,  infinite,  harmonious,  all  blue  in  sunshine.  But 
the  child  coughed  in  her  cradle,  or  else  Bovary  snored 
more  loudly,  and  Emma  did  not  sleep  until  dawn.  .  .  ." 

We  have  no  space  for  Flaubert's  last  effort  '  Bouvard 
and  P^cuchet,'  the  tale  of  a  doubled  individuality  in 
differing  environment — the  last  cynicism  of  this  "  Un- 
frocked Romantic,"  as  Heine  once  called  himself.  At 
any  rate,  with  all  drawbacks,  Flaubert  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  instance  of  applying  Moliere's  test 
to  the  portrayal  of  life  : 

"  Je  veux  que  Ton  soit  homme  et  que  dans  toute 
rencontre 

Le  fond  de  notre  cceur  dans  nos  discours  se 
montre. " 

MUSIC  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

LONDON  is  just  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  further  ground  for  the  old  super- 
stition about  people  not  caring  to  go  to  concerts  at 
Christmastide.  It  may  have  been  so  in  the  still  recent 
times  when  King  Harlequin  ruled  the  roost  and  there 
was  a  pantomime  at  every  other  theatre;  but  the 
fashion  has  changed.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  the  New 
Year,  concerts  on  a  big  scale  took  place  in  three 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  for  each  the  amount  of 
attraction  proved  sufficient  to  draw  and  interest  a 
crowded  audience.  The  nature  of  the  test  is  worth 
noting,  because  it  was  not  limited  to  the  customary 
West-end  concert  district.  The  triangle  extended  from 
the  top  of  Regent  Street  to  Kensington  Gore,  thence  to 
a  point  facing  the  west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  so  back  to  Regent  Street,  thus  taking  in  a  much 
larger  section  of  central  London  than  usual.  It  is  true 
that  the  three  angles  were  represented  only  by  "  Ballad 
— Oratorio — Ballad,"  a  device  which  the  advanced 
music-lover  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  regard  with 
complacency.  Nevertheless,  there  was  comfort  in 
the  nature  and  breadth  of  an  anpeal  that  was  much 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  '  The  Messiah  '  at  the  Albert 
Hall  is  a  hardy  annual  enough,  but  the  surprise  of  the 
occasion  was  the  success  of  the  experiment  with  a 
programme  of  the  Queen's  Hall  type  in  the  novel  direc- 
tion of  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster. 

The  well-known  publishing  firm  of  Enoch  &  Sons 
was  responsible  for  the  innovation,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  for  most  of  the  compositions  that  made 
up  the  programme.  These  were  quite  good  of  their 
kind;  but  at  the  outset  they  interested  us  less  than  the 
audience  which  had  assembled  to  listen  to  them.  It 
had  been  far  from  certain  that  there  would  be  a  crowd. 
There  was,  however,  a  happy,  responsive,  lively  crowd 
that  stretched  right  up  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
high  p-alleries,  and  at  once  made  itself  at  home  upon 
the  acres  of  long  benches  and  amid  a  murky  atmosphere 
which  electricity  was  onlv  allowed  to  conquer  after  the 
concert  had  begun.  Messrs.  Enoch  had  dared  to 
announce  a  series  of  Saturdav  Afternoon  Concerts  at  a 
hall  the  very  existence  of  which  has  until  quite  lately 
been  unknown  to  concert-goers — a  hall  but  slightly 
associated  with  music,  though  it  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  organs,,  and  in  Mr.  Arthur  Meale  one  of  the  finest 
organists,  in  the  whole  country.  It  might  under  easily- 
imaeinable-conditions  have  been  the  last  concert  as  well 
as  the  first.  That  is  not  now  likely.  It  formed,  in  our 
opinion,  the  instant  and  unmistakable  answer  to  an 
appeal  which  fitted  in  with  the  tastes  of  a  huge  but 
neglected  population  of  music-lovers  residing  on  the 


south  side  of  the  Thames;  for  thev  came  to  it  across 
Westminster  and  Vauxhall  bridges,  by  train,  by  'bus, 
on  foot,  and  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  literally  in  their 
thousands.  "What  a  pity  it  was  not  to  hear  a  good 
orchestra  play  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Debussy  or  Delius  !  "  (We  note  the  gentle 
plaint.)  But  that  will  follow  later,  just  as  surely  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  popular  musical  education 
will  settle  the  trend  of  musical  appreciation  for  the 
generations  that  are  to  come. 

Meanwhile  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  public  what  it 
wants  in  a  more  or  less  artistic  guise.  Better  by  far  a 
good  selection  in  the  concert-room  or  the  open  air  than 
the  dreadful  mixtures  of  the  music-halls.  That  is  why 
one  must  welcome  new  crusades  such  as  that  just 
started  at  Westminster.  We  found  it  altogether 
pleasant  and  palatable  of  its  kind.  The  songs  were  of 
a  higher  class  than  usual  all  round — not  a  spurious 
milange  of  good  and  bad,  of  superior  or  even  "  clas- 
sical "  chevaux  de  bataille  to  counterbalance  the  wonted 
selection  of  ordinary  commonplace  ballads.  It  was 
agreeable,  moreover,  to  see  the  composers  coming  for- 
ward to  accompany  their  own  pieces — Mr.  Landon 
Ronald,  for  instance,  who  knows  how  to  write  effec- 
tively for  the  voice,  has  the  gift  of  melody,  and  can 
insinuate  very  delicate  harmonies  into  the  accompani- 
ments which  he  plays  so  fluently.  One  could  listen  with 
enjoyment  to  the  excerpts  from  his  cycles,  '  Four 
Songs  of  the  Hill'  and  'Songs  of  Springtime,'  admir- 
ably sung  as  they  were  by  Mr.  George  Parker  and  Miss 
Cochrane.  Then  aeain  there  was  Mr.  Easthope  Martin 
to  the  fore,  a  young  song-writer  who  takes  pains  with 
his  work,  who  lends  it  grace,  ingenuity,  and  fancy 
withal.  His  '  High  Days  and  Holidays  '  had  a  bright- 
voiced  and  vivacious  interpreter  in  Miss  Doris  Carter, 
and  even  better  still  his  '  Red-Letter  Days  '  (nearly  the 
whole  calendar  in  fact),  as  rendered  with  real  beauty  of 
tone  and  freedom  of  style  by  Mr.  David  Ellis.  There 
were  others  besides,  but  these  were  the  principal  vocal 
items;  while  Miss  Marie  Hall  with  the  violin,  Miss  Una 
Browne  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Meale  at  the  organ  fur- 
nished the  requisite  instrumental  contrast,  and  did  it 
well.  With  further  experience  Messrs.  Enoch  will 
doubtless  improve  some  details  of  their  organisation, 
but  for  two  at  least  they  deserve  praise  :  they  made 
each  artist  complete  his  or  her  quota  in  one  appearance, 
and  they  allowed  no  encores. 

Seeing  that  the  two  '  Messiah  '  performances  given 
each  season  by  the  Royal  Choral  Society  practically 
defray  the  losses  on  the  remaining  concerts,  it  is 
always  satisfactory  to  find  the  attendance  keeping  at 
the  maximum  as  it  did  last  week.  We  should  be  glad 
to  record  an  equivalent  maintenance  of  the  standard 
throughout  all  phases  of  the  performance  itself.  The 
choral  singing,  however,  was  very  unequal ;  the  tenors 
particularly  showed  a  notable  lack  of  refinement,  not 
only  in  their  quality  of  tone,  but  in  their  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation, for  which  mere  vigour  and  energy  could 
not  atone.  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
were  excellent,  as  usual,  but  Miss  Phyllis  Lett  seemed 
rather  over-weighted  in  the  more  exacting  contralto 
solos,,  and  Mr.  Norman  Allin  was  undeniably  so  in 
'  The  trumpet  shall  sound. ' 

THE  LAST  ROAD. 

All  roads  in  London  lead  the  one  last  way, 
Like  little  streams  that  find  a  flowing  river. 
They  find  the  one  great  road  that  runs  for  ever, 
Yet  has  no  London  name.    Thev  knew  it,  they 
Who  when  the  lamps  in  Oxford  Street  were  lighted, 
And  starlit  Thames  through  all  her  bridges  moving 
Velvet  assumed,  saw  not  for  all  their  loving 
These  things  they  loved,  nor  heard,  as  uninvited, 
To  London  revel  calling  Piccadilly. 
But  these  were  old,  scarce  sped,  ere  they  grew 
strange, 

And  now  the  young,  the  young  that  road  have  trod 
From  battle  home,  that  road  with  rose  and  lily 
Of  youth  made  sweet,  and  treading  it  exchange 
7'h.e  streets  of  London  for  the  road  of  God. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

UNEMPLOYMENT  DONATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  and  close  attention 
the  series  of  articles  on  Labour  and  Demobilisation 
which  have  been  running  through  The  Saturday 
Review  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  Obviously 
they  are  based  on  inside  knowledge,  as  few  outsiders 
can  follow  the  maze  of  departmental  proceedings. 
Equally  obviously  they  are  an  apology  for  the  Munitions 
or  Labour  Ministry.  Individualist  as  I  am,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  objectionable  until  we 
came  to  last  week's  article  on  "  The  Unwinding  of  the 
Coil,"  which  ends  up  with  the  Government  policy  of 
Unemployment  Donations,  of  which,  as  you  truly,  per- 
haps sarcastically,  say  "the  generosity  has  not  been 
appreciated."    Surely  this  is  "the  limit." 

You  say,  "  before  the  war,  State  unemployment  bene- 
fit, which  cost  the  workman  and  the  employer  2^d.  per 
week,  gave  a  total  benefit  of  7s.  per  week.  The 
Government  non-contributory  scheme  provides  for  men 
29s.  a  week,  with  6s.  for  the  first  and  3s.  for  each  suc- 
ceeding dependent."  This  means  that  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  four  children  would  get  £2  4s.  per  week 
unemployment  donation.  If  his  wife  happened  to  be  a 
munition  worker,  she  would  be  getting  24s.  a  week. 
Altogether  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  working- 
man,  with  a  wife  and  family,  should  not  receive  ^3  8s. 
a  week  in  unemployment  donations.  This  is  generosity 
indeed  on  Mr.  Churchill's  part,  only  it  is  not  in  the 
least  admirable,  because  Mr.  Churchill  doesn't  pay  for 
it  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  these  bribes  of  working- 
class  voters  at  the  expense  of  the  small  income-tax  class 
that  Mr.  Churchill  continues  to  receive  ^5,000  a  year. 

The  serious  question  is,  why  should  these  men  and 
women  in  receipt  of  these  "generous  donations"  ever 
return  to  work,  or  ever  seek  work?  They  certainly  will 
not  do  so  during  the  thirteen  weeks  that  the  donations 
last  :  and  when  the  thirteen  weeks  are  over  they  will 
march  down  to  Whitehall  and  demand  an  extension  of 
the  armistice,  and  they  will  get  it. 

These  donations,  be  it  observed,  are  non-contri- 
butory. That  is  to  say,  these  workpeople  have  been 
receiving  enormous  wages  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  they  have  presumably  banked  nothing,  and  have 
not  been  asked  by  the  Government,  which  paid  these 
double  wages,  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  the  day  when 
the  war  must  cease.  Why  are  the  workpeople  at  home 
to  contribute  nothing  to  the  war?  Their  fellow  country- 
men have  contributed  lives  and  money. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Government  gives  these 
Unemployment  Donations  at  the  public  expense,  it 
restores  the  right  of  striking,  and  the  right  of  limiting 
output,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  pre-war  period,  as 
generated  by  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  Demobilisation 
by  State  largess  can  no  further  go. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Taxpayer. 

ARE  WOMEN  CONSERVATIVE? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — On  reading  your  article  on  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Polls,"  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  speculation  on  the  point  whether  vour 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  polls  is  empiric,  or 
whether  you  reached  your  belief  by  scientific  means  and 
inquired  from  any  number  of  women  what  were  their 
guiding  principles  in  the  choice  of  candidates  to  invest 
their  precious  votes  in. 

Apart  from  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  the  rule, 
all  women  are  Conservative,  and,  had  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
appeared  in  the  election  as  a  Liberal,  he  would  have 
shared  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Liberal  party. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  any  women 
you  find  handy  what  are  the  fundamental  differences 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  as  our  Mother 
Eve  was  before  she  raided  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Conservatism  has  been  fashionable  among  women 
for  centuries,  and,  once  they  were  given  the  franchise, 


it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Liberal  party 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  vote,  or  result  of  the  polls, 
is  no  more  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  the  elected  than 
the  universal  mania  for  jumper  blouses  is  indicative  of 
the  inferiority  of  other  kindred  garments. 

You  will  probably  find  that  our  present  Government 
can  appeal  again  and  again  to  the  constituencies  with 
perfect  safety  for  themselves  until  the  time  when,  if 
there  are  really  any  liberal-minded  people  in  public  life, 
they  change  their  name  for  some  other  more  in  favour 
with  the  working  classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Esther  Delaforce. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  THE  DARDANELLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — The  crux  of  the  whole  Dardanelles  fiasco  is, 
Why  did  not  the  British  Fleet  reappear  in  the  Narrows 
on  March  19th,  1915?  I  have  not  seen  the  English 
edition  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  book,  but  the  first 
American  issue  of  the  same  contained  the  answer.  The 
intelligence  on  which  the  attack  was  countermanded 
emanated  from  the  Foreign  Office.  The  British  Lega- 
tion at  Sofia  informed  London  that  the  Turks  were 
being  supplied  with  shells  from  Germany  through 
Bulgaria,  and  protests  were  made  at  Sofia  against  the 
breach  of  neutrality.  Actually,  as  Mr.  Morgenthau 
stated,  no  shells  had  at  that  date  been  sent  to  Turkey 
by  Germany. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Subscriber. 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

SiR; — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  landowners 
of  this  country  have  suffered,  both  in  person  and  purse, 
more  severely  from  the  war  than  any  other  class  of 
the  community.  If  anyone  doubts  this  he  can  soon 
convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  by  a  short 
study  of  the  casualties  in  the  families  of  the  peerage 
and  by  considering  the  fact,  which  none  can  gainsay, 
that  while  rents  have  not  been  raised,  on  the  average 
throughout  the  country,  more  than  5  per  cent,  or  6  per 
cent.,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  has  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  deadweight  of  tithe,  where  payable, 
has  increased  by  45  per  cent. 

Unlike  certain  other  sections  of  the  community,  land- 
owners do  not  ask  for  any  special  recognition,  in  the 
way  of  bribes,  doles  and  privileges,  for  their  pat- 
riotism. What  they  have  given  they  have  given  un- 
stintingly,  but  they  consider  that  duty  unflinchingly 
performed  at  heartbreaking  and  ruinous  cost  entitles 
them  to  one  thing— Justice. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  in 
the  heat  of  our  zeal  for  "  Reconstruction  "  our  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  equity  may  go  by  the  board,  and 
that  the  small,  and  therefore  comparatively  powerless, 
class  of  landlords  may  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
opportunism. 

There  have,  no  doubt,  been,  occasionally,  cases  in 
the  past  where  exorbitant  prices  were  exacted  for  land 
on  the  principle  that  everybody — be  he  miner,  railway- 
man, munition  worker,  or  landlord — makes  the  most 
of  a  bargain  with  the  Government,  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
declare  that  the  rule  of  "  value  to  the  owner  "  which 
has  been  in  vogue  for  some  70  years  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  standard  of  value  which  could  be  whittled 
down  to  nothing  by  the  Land  Nationalises  who  declare 
that  "  Our  land  should  not  be  used  by  profiteering 
farmers  and  owned  by  rack-renting  landlords.  It 
should  be  owned  by  the  nation  and  worked  by  paid 
managers  and  employees  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people. " 

The  one  thing  which  the  land  requires  to-day,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  "Agricultural  Reconstruction,"  is 
Capital — Capital  to  drain  the  waterlogged  fields  so 
rashly  ploughed  out  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
Capital  to  throw  small  fields  into  one  and  make  new 
fences,  Capital  to  erect  or  improve  farmhouses,  cot- 
tages and  farm  buildings.  But  the  legislation  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  and  his  committee  is 
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certain  to  drive  it  away.  In  discussions  on  farming 
matters  we  hear  much  about  "  security  "  for  the 
tenant  :  and  I  agree  that  he  should  receive  the  fullest 
compensation  at  the  landowner's  hands  for  all  improve- 
ments; but  I  submit  that  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
equal  consideration  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and 
that  the  last  thing  which  we  ought  to  do  is  to  give 
him  the  impression  that  good  and  progressive — and 
therefore  expensive — estate  management  is  not  worth 
while.  It  will  be  infinitely  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for 
the  country  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  land  required 
rather  than  a  bad  one,  for  in  the  one  case  the  owner 
will  feel  justified  in  spending  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  while  in  the  other  he  will  do  nothing 
beyond  what  he  is  obliged  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  before  Parliament 
assembles  there  should  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Central 
Landowners'  Association,  the  Land  Union,  and  the 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  to  consider  the 
new  campaign  of  exploitation  against  the  owners  of 
land  and  to  formulate  a  definite  policy — "  delays  are 
dangerous. " 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 
6th  January,  1919. 

LORD  LEVERHULME  AND  YOUR  REVIEWER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  complains  that  Lord  Lever- 
hulme's  scheme  for  increasing  the  production  of  "  food, 
clothing  and  shelter"  does  not  make  labour  "enjoy- 
able," but  can  he  suggest  any  scheme  or  system  of  pro- 
duction that  will  do  so?  From  some  of  his  remarks 
one  gathers  that  he  would  advocate  the  substitution  of 
handicraft  for  machinery.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true 
that  hand-labour  is  more  "  enjoyable  "  and  elevating  to 
the  labourer  than  the  tending  of  machines,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  means  a  great  reduction  of  output,  or  in 
other  words,  of  "food,  clothing  and  shelter"  for  the 
working  classes.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  values.  Is  it  better  to  be  physically  or  mentally 
starved  ?  Lord  Leverhulme  proposes  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  by  working 
machinery  twelve  hours  a  day  in  two  shifts  of  six  hours 
each.  His  scheme  would  add  largely  to  the  number  of 
wage-earners  and  leave  them  a  reasonable  amount  of 
leisure  in  which  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  tastes. 
Until  someone  can  suggest  something  better,  his  pro- 
posal holds  the  field. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L  T. 

CHURCH  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  T  saw,  in  the  Avenue  de 
1 'Opera,  a  cyclist  knock  down  a  little  girl.  Before  he 
cnuld  help  her  up,  an  excited  pedestrian  rushed  up,  and, 
with  a  Frenchman's  impetuosity,  attacked  him  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  for  his  carelessness.  The  cyclist 
assured  him  that  it  was  a  pure  accident,  but  the  pedes- 
trian would  not  credit  this,  so  words  ran  high  and  a 
crowd  collected.  During  this  altercation  the  poor  child 
picked  herself  up  and  limped  away,  without  any  atten- 
tion or  compensation  whatever. 

The  child's  case  seems  to  be  that  of  the  clergy  with 
small  benefices.  The  collection  of  a  large  fund  is  pro- 
posed for  their  benefit,  but  it  had  hardly  begun  when  a 
letter  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Review  objecting  to 
its  principle. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  the  Archdeacon  of  Warwick, 
is  probably  one  of  those  whose  incomes  do  not  so 
urgently  need  augmentation,  but  he  has,  of  course,  a 
right  to  his  opinion,  although  I  think  its  public  expres- 
sion may  alienate  sympathy  from  a  deserving  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  clerjjy  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
very  unfortunate  position  of  having  pre-war  incomes 
altogether  insufficient  for  present  prices. 

The  Bishops  are,  we  know,  busy  with  Prayer  Book 
revision,  mutilating  the  Psalms,  and  duplicating  the 


Communion  Service.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  if 
agreement  on  this  proposed  revision  is  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  clerical 
incomes  surely  demands  immediate  attention,  for  the 
poorer  clergy  can  neither  exist  on  their  present  ones, 
nor  retire  without  a  pension. 

We  seem  likely  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  patient  in 
'  L'Amour  M6decin,"  who  died  bravely  while  the  four 
doctors  were  discussing  a  point  of  professional 
etiquette. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Powell. 
Kirkdale  Vicarage,  Nawton,  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 
January  6th,  1919. 

"THE  TRAGEDY   OF  QUEBEC 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  this  subject  is  perfectly  true 
and  intensely  interesting,  but  may  I  supplement  it  by 
widening  the  scope  and  application  of  your  remarks 
and  pointing  a  moral  therefrom  for  our  Empire  at 
large?  You  rightly  deplore  that  a  "  priest-ridden 
unenterprising  unit  "  of  the  great  Canadian  Dominion 
should  have  failed  so  signally  in  its  duty  to  its  two 
mother  countries  (France  and  England)  by  long  refus- 
ing to  fight  for  either;  and  you  are  also  right  in 
pointing  out  that  the  analogy  with  Ireland  is  in  many 
respects  conspicuous.  The  Quebec  ecclesiastics,  as 
you  say,  have  entire  control  of  education  in  their 
province,  and  the  end  they  have  in  view  is,  not  to 
make  good  and  efficient  men  and  women,  but  good 
Catholics — precisely  the  end  which  the  Roman  Church 
has  in  view  always  and  everywhere.  The  schools  are 
staffed  by  ill-paid  and  unqualified  teachers,  and  the 
tuition  is  "  notoriously  inadequate  for  effective  citizen- 
ship." Quite  true:  and  in  like  manner  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick  (quoted  by  your  former 
contributor,  "  Pat  ")  with  quite  remarkable  candour 
told  us  that  "  the  clergy  that  teach  have  never  received 
a  true  education,"  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  young 
Irishmen  they  instruct  are  "without  an  education  that 
is  worth  a  button  to  them  for  any  useful  purpose." 
That  priestcraft  is  Quebec's  leading  industry  and  that 
the  Church  raises  and  maintains  social  barriers  and 
virtually  dictates  social  and  political  life,  thus  prevent- 
ing "any  social  commerce  between  the  races,"  are 
facts  to  which  the  present  writer  has  more  than  once 
drawn  attention.  And  is  not  the  Church  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  Ireland,  where,  as  an  Irish  Gaelic 
Leaguer  reminds  us,  the  people  are  shepherded  apart 
in  "  separate  sectarian  concentration  camps,"  and 
sacerdotal  bullying  and  dictation  everywhere  kill 
character  and  progress? 

You  tell  us,  too,  how  the  prosperous  efficiency  of  the 
Eastern  Township  of  Quebec,  in  heretic  hands,  irked 
the  priests,  who  reduced  it  to  that  state  of  taxed  and 
tithed  stagnation  so  dear  to  the  Romish  heart.  In 
Ireland  we  have  often  heard  how  the  successful  butter- 
maker  or  waterworks  manager  is  liable  to  be  ousted 
by  the  clerics  on  account  of  his  theological  views,  and 
the  business  ruined  by  dogmatically  sound  incapables. 
"The  one  aim  of  the  Quebec  Church  is  extension  of 
power";  it  is  the  one  aim  of  the  Church  everywhere. 
The  French-Canadian  Church  holds  before  its  flocks 
"  the  bogey  of  danger  to  their  language  and  customs"  ; 
historical  myths,  you  say,  have  been  industriously 
perpetrated ;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  but  after  a  few 
years  came  back,  while  other  Orders  have  been  pouring 
into  the  province.  Have  not  these  things  happened, 
over  and  over  again,  in  almost  every  European  State? 

Unconsciously  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  yourself,  I  have  enlarged  on  these  and  similar  topics 
in  the  current  number  of  the  '  National  Review,'  where 
it  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  tragedy  of  Quebec 
is  the  tragedy  of  every  country  in  the  world  where 
Rome  holds  sway.  The  tragedy  is  by  no  means 
unmingled  with  farce,  but  it  remains  none  the  less 
infinitely  sad.  Nor  is  the  question  merely  an  academic 
one  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  It  is  no 
light  matter  for  an  Empire  like  ours  that  several 
millions  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  handicapped  in 
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life  from  the  start,  stunted  and  crippled  in  mind  and 
will,  simply  that  they  may  become  the  obedient  and 
ineffective  tools  of  reactionary  religionists. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

GREECE  AS  A  NATION:   ITS  PRESENT  AND 
ITS  FUTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  and  several  others,  especially  Greek  scholars 
and  great  admirers  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Greece, 
are  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  moment  the  many 
claims  of  Greece  to  the  sympathies  of  British  people, 
both  politically  and  commercially,  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  proper  propaganda  setting  such  claims 
forth. 

It  appears  to  me  and  others  that,  whilst  other  countries 
are  turning  their  eyes  towards  England  as  a  Mecca  for 
this  purpose,  the  Greek  people  are  losing  their  great 
opportunities  by  not  taking  a  long  view  of  the  situation 
at  present  with  the  certainty  that  in  a  short  time  peace 
will  come. 

No  Englishman  or  Frenchman  will,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  forget  the  great  services  of  this  Hellenic  nation 
and  its  grand  old  man  the  Premier,  Mr.  E.  Venizelos 
(an  old  friend  of  England  and  France),  but  in  these 
troublesome  times  the  memories  of  people  are  but 
short,  seeing  that  the  different  vistas  which  appear  on 
the  horizon  from  day  to  day  cause  their  minds  to  be 
directed  to  daily  events. 

What  is  really  wanted  to  my  mind  is  "  impressions," 
so  that  the  possibilities  of  Greece  could  never  be 
effaced.  This  can  only  be  done  by  propaganda  work, 
and  now  is  the  ripe  moment.  Considering  our  past 
connections  and  standing  with  this  most  traditional  and 
beautiful  old  country  and  the  personalities  of  its  useful 
inhabitants,  it  seems  a  great  pity  indeed  that  a  link 
cannot  be  forged,  apart  from  politics,  which  will  bind 
us  for  purposes  of  mutual  education  and  benefit. 

It  seems  an  absolute  necessity  that  any  taint  of  Ger- 
manism shall  be  effaced,  so  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, from  this  country,  quite  as  quickly  and 
efficaciously  as  the  ex-King  Tino  and  all  his  satellites 
were  by  the  new  Hellenic  Government. 

Can  I  kindly  venture  to  suggest  that  you  should  re- 
mind our  people  of  Great  Britain  through  your  valuable 
journal  of  their  very  old  standing  and  connection  with 
ancient  and  mediaeval  glorious  Greece?  "  Immortal 
Hellas,"  the  poet's  perpetual  enthusiasm  and  the 
statesman's  eloquence,  the  ancient  birthplace  of  free- 
dom and  civilisation  that  the  civilized  world  owes  so 
much  to. 

Yours,  etc., 

F.  Lang 

89,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  (Lieut.-Colonel.) 

[We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  national  ambition 
of  modern  Greece.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  fiction  of 
the  poet's  brain,  it  is  the  identification  of  modern 
with  ancient  classical  Greece.  Greek  is  very  like  the 
tongue  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  :  but  the  race  of 
ancient  Greeks  have  disappeared  as  completely  as 
the  Lost  Tribes. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  GERMAN  QUEENS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — All  the  German  Queens  of  England  were  not 
called  Caroline.  There  is  a  slip  in  your  article  on 
"The  Old  Deer  Park"  last  week.  King  George  IPs 
Queen  was  Caroline,  and  so  was  King  George  IV's. 
But  George  Ill's  Queen  was  Charlotte.  It  is  curious 
to  note  in  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
nineteenth  centuries  how  prevalent  the  Carolines  and 
Charlottes  were :  and  equally  curious  that  despite  a 
long  and  popular  reign,  very  few  girls  were  christened 
Victoria. 

Yours  truly, 

HlSTORlCUS. 


REVIEWS 

POSITIVE  AND  COMPARATIVE. 

On    Society.      By  Frederic    Harrison.  Macmillan. 
12s  net. 

Social  Purpose.      By   H.  J.  W.    Hetherington  and 
J,  H  Muirhead,    Allen  and  Unwin.     10s.  6d.  net, 

THE  curious  who  penetrated  in  the  brave  eighties 
to  Newton  Hall  or  the  rival  Positivist  conven- 
ticle in  Chapel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  must  have  come 
away  sadder,  but  not  much  the  wiser.  It  was  like  a 
walk  up  Tottenham  Court  Road  on  a  foggy  day.  The 
fine  old  squares  on  the  right  hand  side  were  hidden  out 
of  sight,  while  the  dull  thoroughfare  stretched  away 
into  a  murky  darkness.  Positivism  has  been  before 
the  world  a  good  many  years,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  progressed  as  a  creed.  By  substituting  humanity 
for  Deity  it  ignores,  as  Professors  Hetherington  and 
Muirhead  well  put  it,  "  the  validity  of  man's  belief  in 
the  response  of  the  Universe  to  his  deepest  longings," 
and  relies  on  a  motive  at  once  too  elevated  and  too 
weak  for  mortal  effort.  The  citizen  on  the  motor  'bus 
will  have  none  of  it.  Here,  however,  is  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  re- 
printing by  way  of  a  farewell  to  "  the  people"  his  old 
papers  and  addresses,  and  as  confident  as  ever  that 
one  of  these  days,  man,  taking  man  as  the  supreme 
end  of  adoration,  will  do  everything  that  is  best  for 
man.  We  envy  his  optimism,  and,  being  human  our- 
selves, we  are  prepared  to  make  every  allowance  for 
his  simplicity. 

Auguste  Comte  evolved  a  strange  system  of  society 
from  his  doctrine  that  man's  whole  active  existence 
depends  on  humanity.  The  religion  was  not  without 
its  fripperies,  such  as  the  558  (why  558?)  "  worthies  "  ; 
and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Huxley  twitted  Mr.  Harri- 
son for  sundry  extravagances  of  ritual  which  he  indig- 
nantly denied  ever  having  committed.  But  solid  dis- 
courses from  the  Positivist  pulpit  and  the  publication 
of  Positivist  literature  seem,  apart  from  ceremonial 
to  have  been  considered  a  sufficiently  powerful  engine 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  Positivist  ideal,  if  realised,  would  be  a  much 
less  depressing  affair  than  that  held  out  to  us  by  Social- 
ism as  the  goal  of  endeavour.  Family  life  is  to  be 
retained  in  its  integrity,  the  husband  supplying  the 
material  force,  the  wife  the  moral,  though  why  the 
poor  father  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  his  children 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  Outside  the  family,  we  should  all 
be  so  good  and  all  so  fond  of  one  another  that  little 
regimenting  would  be  necessary.  The  State  would 
provide  gas  and  water,  and  possibly  police  to  keep 
non-Positivists  in  order.  But  voluntary  effort  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  supply  a  plan  of  universal  educa- 
tion which  all  would  enjoy,  directed  by  a  voluntary 
priesthood.  The  workman  would  have  a  seven  hours' 
day,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  jQi  a  week,  with  about 
£2  more,  variable  with  the  profits.  Positivism,  essen- 
tually  a  gentle  creed,  does  not  regard  the  capitalist  as 
accursed.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognises  the  value  of 
organising  ability,  and  holds  that  the  regenerated  em- 
ployer will  not  only  remain  content  with  a  much 
diminished  income,  but  will  readily  place  his  brains 
and  energy  at  the  service  of  his  men.  This  Paladin 
will  even  carry  his  altruism  to  the  extent  of  holding  his 
hand  rather  than  glut  a  foreign  market  with  goods, 
and  we  suppose  that  his  workmen  will  see  their 
fluctuating  £2  vanish  with  a  smile.  It  is  all  very 
nice,  but  quite,  quite  futile. 

Professors  Hetherington  and  Muirhead  are  much 
more  circumspect  than  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  in  their 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 
They  carefully  weigh  alternatives,  and  attack  problems 
from  more  angles  than  one.  The  worst  of  them  is, 
indeed,  that  they  are  so  philosophic  and  so  scientific 
that  their  conclusions  are  sometimes  hidden  from  the 
plain  man  under  the  weight  of  their  speculations.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  bring  Plato  and  biology  to  bear  on 
society,  but  what  most  of  us  want  is  practical  guid- 
ance in  such  questions  as  the  incidence  of  taxation  and 
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the  spheres  of  local  and  central  government.  Still 
their  views  may  be  called  reasonably  definite  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  examining  that  somewhat  in- 
tangible thing,  "social  purpose."  They  agree  with 
Mr.  Harrison  that  of  all  the  institutions  the  family  is 
that  which  has  the  deepest  roots  in  the  human  mind. 
To  those  who  contend  that  its  sanctity  is  being  under- 
mined by  the  transference  to  the  State  of  the  duties  of 
educating  it  and  keeping  it  in  health,  they  reply  rather 
cleverly  that  by  setting  up  a  high  standard  the  State 
makes  the  family  more  efficient.  Perhaps  it  does,  but 
the  old  unity  has  gone.  From  the  family  the  Pro- 
fessors proceed  with  cautious  steps  through  what  they 
call  the  "  neighbourhood,"  that  is,  the  local  area  to  the 
State.  They  accept  democracy  as  the  logical  expres- 
sion of  society,  but  seem  more  intent  on  forecasting 
what  will  happen  if  things  go  right,  than  in  warning  it 
away  from  the  dangers  in  its  path. 

The  Professors'  message  to  Labour  appears  to  be 
that  it  shall  find  salvation,  not  in  Syndicalism  nor  in 
Guild  Socialism,  but  in  short  hours  and  relaxation  out- 
side the  daily  employment,  together  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  more  arduous  manual  pro- 
cesses. What  is  to  become  of  the  unskilled  workman 
they  do  not  say,  and  here  as  elsewhere  we  find  them 
more  professorial  than  practical.  They  have  no  mes- 
sage at  all  to  democracy  in  its  relations  to  the  British 
Empire.  We  get  instead,  croakings  about  the  "  ex- 
ploitation "  of  native  races;  regrets  that  it  cannot  be 
prevented,  sighs  because  negroes  cannot  be  restored  to 
their  pristine  independence  and  so  on.  Is  the  pax 
Britannica  nothing;  are  the  abolition  of  tribal  warfare 
and  the  slave  trade  nothing?  Besides,  the  "  exploita- 
tion "  in  its  practical  working  means  that  a  Kaffir 
leaves  Kimberley  or  the  Rand  with  enough  money  in 
his  belt  to  set  him  up  for  life  with  wives  and  cattle. 
The  Professors  will  be  much  appreciated  by  those  intel- 
lectuals who  look  on  democracy  as  a  nice  subject  for 
tea-table  conversation  and  the  Empire  as  a  bore.  But 
they  have  their  limitations. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  PROPAGANDA. 

Christopher  :  A  Study  in  Human  Personality.    By  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.    Cassell.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  biography  in  this  book  is  attractive,  though 
incomplete  and  excessively  sentimental ;  the 
propaganda  is  not.  Christopher  Tennant,  who  was 
no  relation  to  the  best-known  Tennants,  was  at  Win- 
chester and  was  preparing  to  continue  his  education  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  when  he  was  swept  into  the  war 
and  shared  the  fate  of  many  another  bright  and  promis- 
ing intellect.  We  have  the  intimate  record  of  a 
boy  who  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  beauty  and  the 
gifts  of  culture.  At  fourteen,  when  most  boys  are 
incoherent  and  chiefly  interested  in  sport,  he  could 
write  of  Maud  Allan  "unfolding  like  a  lovely  flower." 
He  lived  in  an  adoring  communion  with  his  gifted 
mother,  and  seemed  destined  for  such  felicity  in  literary 
appreciation  as  distinguished  his  uncle,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.  He  was  far  from  a  normal  boy,  and  got 
some  "ragging"  at  school,  but  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  public  schools,  we  should  say  that 
few  of  them  are  more  ready  to  appreciate  literary 
and  artistic  talent  than  Winchester.  Christopher  liked 
his  head  master,  who  was  capable  not  only  of  collaring 
a  burglar,  but  also  of  taking  a  special  interest  in  the 
table  made  by  Christopher  in  the  workshop. 

Christopher  agreed,  it  appears,  to  hold  communion 
with  his  mother  after  his  death,  and  his  little  sister, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  was  a  per- 
petual influence  with  him.  What  would  have  become 
of  so  unusual  a  boy  cannot  be  foretold,  but  he  proved 
a  striking  leader  of  his  men. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  knowing  little  about  Winchester 
and  school  life  there,  has  taken  the  chance  to  dwell  on 
his  "familiar  spirits,"  and  otherwise  to  lecture 
readers.  He  begins  with  a  sermon  on  '  Youth  and 
War,'  which  bores  us,  and  goes  on  with  a  '  Message 
to  the  Bereaved  '  and  a  '  Vision  '  by  Maeterlinck  which 
is  rich  in  fine  sentiments.  Later  he  discourses  on  the 
"so-called  Public  Schools  of  England,"  and  discovers 


their  defects  with  "no  reference  to  any  one  school  in 
particular.  Special  and  intimate  knowledge  would  be 
required  for  that.  But  there  are  certain  general 
characteristics,  etc.,  etc."  He  finds  that  "schools 
may  have  many  merits — doubtless  they  have — but  as  a 
rule  intellectual  encouragement  is  not  one  of  them." 

We  could  bring  several  examples  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  instances  in  which  warm  tributes  have  been 
paid  in  later  life  to  masters  half  understood  at  school 
by  slow  or  immature  intellects.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
struck  lately  by  the  eratitude  shown  to  those  who  lit 
the  Promethean  spark  of  art  and  literature  in  their 
pupils.  Such  school-masters  have  great  fame  in  their 
schools  and  among  their  old  boys,  and  no  repute  in  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  quote,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  does, 
examples  of  great  men  who  have  won  no  recoenition 
at  school.  They  may  not  have  deserved  it  then,  in 
spite  of  their  later  eminence,  since  the  human  plant  has 
different  times  for  development.  Nor  are  all  these 
eminent  failures  at  school  men.  of  science.  Mark 
Pattison  and  Anthony  Trollope  were  dullards  in  youth  : 
they  admitted  it  themselves. 

As  for  '  The  Compact '  between  Christopher  and  his 
mother,  "most  of  us  surely  know  that  the  departed 
are  not, wholly  beyond  our  ken."  That  at  any  rate  is 
the  generalisation  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  but,  person- 
ally we  are  not  encouraged  to  such  belief  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Vulgate  which  lacks  an  essential  par- 
ticle to  make  it  sense.  Nor  are  we  particularly  ex- 
hilarated by  the  publication  of  a  sonnet  obtained  by 
"influenced"  writing.  We  learn  that  "it  was  not 
received  by  any  relative  of  Christopher  or  Raymond, 
and  has  no  specific  connection  with  either."  Why, 
then,  drag  it  in  here?  We  hate  poetry,  said  Keats, 
which  has  a  design  upon  us,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
serious  inquirers  are  likely  to  gain  much  faith  in  the 
after-life  from  such  efforts.  If  rhetoric  could  reach 
"the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality,"  the  world  would 
be  a  different  place.  But  we  praise  Tennyson  for 
showing  in  that  fine  phrase  how  far  removed  we  are 
from  hopes  of  discovery  of  the  nature  and  future 
of  Man. 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNALIST    IN  GREECE. 

Constantine  :  King  and  Traitor.    By  Demetra  Vaka. 
John  Lane.    12s  6d.  net. 

THE  author,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown,  who  left  her  native 
land  when  little  more  than  a  child,  has  lived  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  her  life  in  the  New  World,  and 
considers  herself  an  American  first,  second  and  last. 
Yet — although  she  does  not  probably  even  now  recog- 
nise the  fact — she  is  Greek  in  body  and  soul,  more 
interested  in  the  sordid  politics  of  her  native  land  than 
in  the  welfare  of  her  adopted  country. 

Mrs.  Brown,  despite  her  nationality,  shows  herself 
to  be  a  Greek,  and,  writing  when  America  was  sjill 
neutral,  incidentally  admits  the  whole  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  against  the  hyphenated 
American,  or,  we  may  say,  against  the  naturalized 
citizens  of  all  states  as  a  body.  However,  it  is  prob- 
able that,  although  Mrs.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone, 
she  is  not  representative  of  her  class.  If  that  were  so, 
the  only  safe  course  for  states  to  adopt  would  be  to 
abolish  the  naturalization  of  aliens  altogether.  If  Mrs. 
Brown,  despite  her  American  citizenship,  is  still  Greek, 
the  environment  in  which  she  has  lived  for  so  many 
years  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  her.  This 
book  could  not  have  been  written  except  by  a  partizan, 
but  the  partizan  is  obviously  an  American  journalist. 
It  is,  in  fact,  permeated  with  American  journalism 
from  first  page  to  last-  It  is  very  interesting  and 
amusing,  but  not  too  convincing.  The  author  dis- 
plays no  sense  of  humour  throughout  her  pages  : 
therefore  her  reader  who  possesses  that  sense  is  all  the 
more  amused.  He  laughs  not  at  the  book  itself,  but 
at  the  unlimited  self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  author. 

The  few  pages  that  relate  to  Mrs.  Brown's  visit  to 
England  on  the  way  to  Greece  give  an  excellent  taste 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  who  was  a  very  silent  member  of  the  party. 
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judging  from  the  record,  but  who,  had  he  been  an 
Englishman  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Government  for 
propaganda  work,  could  have  been  neither  more 
patriotic  nor  more  earnest.  She  in  due  course  arrived 
at  an  English  port.  Here  her  capacity  for  diplomacy 
displayed  itself  at  once,  for,  while  landing,  she  had  the 
foresight  to  tell  "  the  military  control  captain  "  that  she 
hoped  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  She  received  the  not 
surprising  and  not  altogether  polite  reply,  "  Do  you 
think  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  see  you?  "  A  few  days  later  she  in- 
formed "one  titled  gentleman  of  influence  "  that  she 
proposed  to  reconcile  King  Constantine  and  Mr. 
Venizelos,  "  and  in  that  way  save  Greece."  His  retort, 
also  not  very  polite,  was  "You  are  mad!  You  are 
crazy  !  "  When  in  another  direction  she  reopened  the 
subject  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  she 
was  told,  according  to  her  account,  "It  would  be 
easier  to  see  God  than  the  Prime  Minister-"  However, 
the  impossible  was  effected,  and  on  the  spontaneous 
suggestion  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  invited  her  to  stay 
with  him  at  Broadstairs,  Mrs.  Brown  was  granted  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  supply  ammunition  for 
the  campaign  against  King  Constantine  and  his  ad- 
herents. Against  them  the  author  directs  the  full  fury 
of  her  contempt  and  hatred.  But  there  is  a  Power, 
one  of  the  Allies,  to  which  she  is  little  less  hostile. 
This  is  Italy-  These  two  hatreds  merge  curiously  in 
the  case  of  General  Dousmanis.  This  General,  being 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Constantine  party,  is  an 
object  of  Mrs.  Brown's  unmitigated  hatred.  He  is  of 
pure  Greek  descent,  and  Mrs.  Brown  is  compelled  to 
admit  this.  But  he  comes  from  Corfu  : — "  That  island 
was  held  by  the  Venetians  for  a  time.  The  general's 
family  tree  may  show  no  instance  of  inter-marriage 
with  the  tyrants  of  the  Venetian  Republic;  neverthe- 
less, in  his  utterances,  in  his  acts,  and  in  the  smoulder- 
ing light  of  his  dark  eyes,  the  general  brings  to  mind 
the  time  in  which  Venice  ruled,  and  used  foul  means 
in  preference  to  fair.  He  inspires  the  kind  of  respect 
one  accords  a  man  to  whom  no  deed  is  too  dark  if  it 
only  furthers  his  ends."  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  treatment  of  her  opponents.  Mr.  Zaimis  is 
also  a  supporter  of  King  Constantine,  but  he  is  the 
one  exception  in  not  being  the  object  of  our  author's 
antipathy.  It  is  not  Mr.  Zaimis  whom  she  blames,  it 
is  his  Maker.  "  He  has  disappointed  me  and  has  not 
rendered  a  single  great  act  in  the  crucial  hours  of 
Greece ;  but  I  think  God  is  to  be  blamed  for  that,  and 
not  Mr.  Zaimis." 

The  book  bears  a  strong  flavour  of  having  been 
written  for  a  purpose.  In  fact,  it  suggests  propa- 
ganda, and  propaganda  with  little  disguise.  But  what 
class  is  it  expected  to  impress?  On  trained  readers  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  any  effect.  Its  price  prohibits  the 
masses  from  reading  it.  Readers  from  the  libraries 
will  note  that  it  is  splendidly  produced.  The  photo- 
graphs are  perfect ;  the  type  and  paper  are  of  the  best ; 
but  there  is  no  index. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Sketches  of  the  East  African  Campaign.  By  Captain 
R.  V.  Dolbey,  R.A.M.C.    John  Murray.    6s.  net. 

General  Smuts's  Campaign  in  East  Africa.  By  Brig.- 
General  J.  H.  V.  Crowe,  C.B.  John  Murray, 
ros.  6d.  net. 

A CERTAIN  schoolmaster,  who  had  recently  read 
these  two  works,  and  whose  form  of  young 
hopefuls  were  struggling  with  '  De  Bello  Gallico,'  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  :  "I  wish  to  goodness 
Caesar  had  had  a  Dolbey  to  supplement  him."  It  was 
the  cry  of  a  weary  soul,  tired  with  trying  to  make  the 
famous  Commentaries  interesting  to  twenty  "  bored 
little  boys."  Of  course,  Caesar's  dispatches  are  very 
eood  of  their  kind ;  none  better,  alike  for  concise 
clearness  of  statement  and  easy  polish  of  language. 
But  they  are  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  dramatic ;  they  do 
not  indulge  in  pleasant  little  excursions  into  the  by- 
ways of  picturesque  detail.  Their  main  purpose  is  to 
describe  military  operations,  and  to  that  purpose,  on 


the  whole,  they  adhere.  But  descriptions  of  military 
operations,  pure  and  simple,  are  apt  to  prove  dry  to 
the  average  lay  reader,  and  Caesar,  for  all  his  excel- 
lences, is  generally  allowed  to  be  rather  dull  stuff. 
Yet,  what  if  the  celebrated  Julius  had  had  an  R.A.M.C. 
centurion,  of  literary  proclivities,  with  him  in  Gaul? 
What  if  that  literary  centurion  had  drawn  graphic  pen- 
pictures  of  his  intimate  experiences  in  the  barbarian 
land ;  of  the  horrible  wounds  he  had  to  dress ;  of  the 
strange  food  on  which  he  often  had  to  subsist ;  of  the 
pestilential  stench  of  the  dead  horses  and  mules  that 
had  fallen,  by  hundreds,  all  along  the  route  of  march 
and  lay  there  corrupting  with  no  men  to  bury  them ; 
of  the  personalities  of  the  captive  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  to  do ;  of  the  beastliness  of  the  Gallic  climate  and 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  Gallic  mud ;  of  the  peculiar 
virulence  of  the  Gallic  wasps,  of  the  almost  incredible 
size  and  activity  of  the  Gallic  fleas,  and  so  on.  Well, 
if  such  a  centurion  had  recorded  such  things,  all,  more- 
over in  the  easy,  direct  manner  of  the  natural  story- 
teller ;  and  if  the  record  were  still  extant,  and  could  be 
read  side  by  side  with  the  Commentaries  by  the  Lower 
Third  form,  think  what  an  entertaining  function  the 
dismal  Caesar  lesson  would  become  !  A  little  Julius, 
to  get  the  general  hang  of  the  business,  then  a  little 
centurion  to  liven  it  up  with  picturesque  detail  !  Here 
the  war-bread,  there  the  jam.  The  educationally 
nourishing  made  palatable.  The  Caesar  lesson  would 
become  a  lesson  to  look  forward  to.  Redeunt  Saturnia 
regna.  A  golden  age,  indeed,  for  tired  pedagogues 
and  bored  little  boys. 

Let  justice,  however,  be  done  to  General  Crowe, 
whose  account  of  General  Smuts's  campaign  in  that 
extraordinarily  difficult  country  of  German  East  Africa, 
has  much  in  it  that  is  of  interest  to  the  average  reader, 
side  by  side  with  its  technical  value  for  the  student 
of  military  affairs.  Of  all  our  side-shows  in  the 
present  war,  the  East  African  has  presented,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulties;  has  made  the  greatest  demands 
both  upon  the  resource  of  the  Commander  and  the 
endurance  of  the  troops.  How  both  proved  equal 
to  these  demands  was  a  tale  well  worth  telling,  and 
General  Crowe  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  clear 
and  workmanlike  manner.  An  hour  of  Crowe  before 
dinner,  with  an  hour  of  Dolbey  after  dinner,  is  a 
regimen  to  be  thoroughly  recommended. 

A  VIRGINIAN  GHOST. 

The    Elusive    Lady.      By    Amelie    Rives  (Princess 
Troubetzkoy).    Hirst  &  Blackett.    6s.  o,d.  net. 

WE  were  first  under  the  impression  that  this  was 
a  Transatlantic  version  of  '  The  Gateless 
Barrier '  ;  but  fundamental  differences  soon  became 
evident.  In  both  cases  the  heroine  is  a  fascinating 
woman  many  years  dead,  but  there  is  here  little  sug- 
gestion of  reincarnation,  and  the  elusive  lady,  other- 
wise Melany  Horsemanden,  is  a  less  amiable  person 
than  her  English  predecessor.  Her  motive,  though 
not  perfectly  clear,  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much 
love  for  the  hero  as  jealousy  of  a  living  Melany,  her 
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collateral  descendant,  on  whom  he  has  conferred  his 
affections,  and  who  is  obnoxious  to  the  spectre  as  bear- 
ing a  name  which  she  considers  her  own  exclusive  pro- 
perty. The  name  in  question,  on  which  much  stress  is 
laid,  and  which,  on  the  analogy  of  Cynthy  for  Cynthia, 
we  take  to  be  Melania,  was  borne  by  two  famous 
ascetics  belonging  respectively  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  we  are  unable  to  discern  its  special 
appropriateness  to  the  far  from  devout  Miss  Horseman- 
den.  Her  manoeuvres,  finally  thwarted  by  Melany  the 
second,  who  burns  down  the  haunted  house,  are  much 
more  agreeable  in  character  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
ghost.  A  fragrance  of  roses,  her  favourite  flowers  in 
the  past,  announces  her  unseen  presence,  and,  when 
she  appears,  it  is  as  a  vision  of  unearthly  beauty ;  yet 
at  close  quarters  she  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  old 
Virginian  house  with  all  its  fantastic  accessories  and 
the  garden  in  its  riotous  luxuriance  of  bloom  are 
admirably  described.  As  often  in  reading  American 
novels,  we  are  struck  by  the  author's  feeling  for  col- 
our. This  is,  in  fact,  a  charming  though  scarcely  an 
outstanding  story.  The  picture  on  the  cover  intended 
for  the  original  Melania  in  spirit  form,  conveys  a 
rather  incongruous  effect  of  austere  respectability. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Old  Christmas  and  Bracebridge  Hall.  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 
Constable  &  Co.    15s.  net. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  prose  has  still  its 
admirers  amongst  good  judges,  and  we  do 
not  dispute  its  merits.  But  '  The  Squire  '  is  too  obvi- 
ous a  copy  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  :  we  prefer  the 
original.  It  is  well,  however,  that  the  young  should 
read  of  the  jolly  old  days  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
days  of  stage-coaches  and  hospitable  inns,  when  the 
squire  and  his  family  of  retainers,  and  the  village,  were 
all  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  before  trade 
unions  and  shopstewards  and  Whitley  Councils  and 
Government  officials  appeared  on  the  scene  to  stir  up 
civil  war  between  classes.  From  the  historical  point 
of  view,  such  a  book  as  this  has  a  distinct  value  :  and 
the  coloured  plates  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer  are  really 
charming. 

STRAINING  THE   "LONG  ARM." 

The  Lady  of  the  Miniature.  By  Ottwell  Binns.  Ward 
Lock.    5s.  net. 

THIS  would  be  quite  a  good  yarn  but  for  the  almost 
absurd  straining  of  coincidence  in  it.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  just  a  little  too  much.  The  author's 
plausible  way  of  accounting  for  the  bringing  together 
of  all  his  principals,  the  confounding  of  the  wicked  and 
the  reinstatement  of  the  virtuous  would  have  succeeded 
but  for  this.  As  it  is,  regarded  as  a  well-constructed 
story,  sensational,  as  it  were,  in  a  quiet  way,  the  book 
is  not  a  bad  one.  The  people  talk  like  human  beings, 
except  now  and  then,  as  when  one  young  man  is  made 
to  say  to  another,  "  If  the  resemblance  is  so  striking, 
may  it  not  be  some  defect  in  the  miniature  which 
accounts  for  the  apparent  difference  of  identity?  "  The 
best  part  is  the  New  Guinea  adventure. 

PILFERING  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Diamond  Pendant.  By  Maxwell  Gray.  Hutchin- 
son.   6s.  gd.  net. 

WE  had  supposed  the  unhappy  governess  as  a 
standard  figure  in  fiction  to  have  been  long 
superseded  by  the  shorthand  typist,  the  munition 
worker  having  not  yet  had  time  to  assume  a  similar 


place.  Yet  the  old  convention  is  once  more  embodied 
in  Lesbia  Wymond,  the  heroine  of  this  novel,  and 
under  a  form  which  tends  to  bear  out  Miss  Jewsbury's 
genial  remark  that  no  class  could  be  so  hated  as  were 
governesses  without  some  good  reason.  Lesbia  be- 
longs to  that  hopeful  order  of  instructresses  who, 
being  unfit  for  any  useful  employment,  took  refuge  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  regarded  their  teaching  as 
an  impertinent  interruption  to  the  real  business  of  life. 
Her  employers  treat  her,  on  the  whole,  very  well,  and 
through  the  social  opportunities  enjoyed  under  their 
roof  she  obtains  a  most  eligible  husband.  In  return, 
she  robs  them ,  an  achievement  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  at  the  expense  of  her  legal  relations,  who  have 
received  her  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Like  her  very 
reverend  predecessor,  Dean  Maitland,  she  allows  the 
blame  to  fall  upon  an  innocent  person,  but  makes 
expiation  in  the  end,  though  not  of  her  own  will.  The 
reforming  effect  of  punishment  in  her  case  should  in- 
spire us  with  hopes  for  the  moral  future  of  Germany, 
for  she  emerges  from  prison  a  pattern  emigrant's  wife. 
Lesbia,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  what  is  called  a  sympathe- 
tic heroine,  and  the  author's  gallant  attempt  to  place 
her  in  a  more  favourable  light  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
But  the  story  centring  round  her  is  woven  with  the 
skill  which  Miss  Tuttiett's  first  essay  in  this  kind  has 
led  us  to  expect.  An  excellent  suggestion  of  mystery 
from  the  first  attaches  to  Lesbia,  and  the  details  lead- 
ing up  to  the  crime  and  its  elucidation  are  ingeniously 
combined. 

GREASE  PAINT. 

Mummery.    By  Gilbert  Cannan.    W.  Collins  4:  Co. 
6s.  net. 

WE  gather  from  the  Press  notices  that  Sir  Henry 
Butcher  is  resented  as  an  ill-natured  caricature 
of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  We  have  always  thought 
libels  on  the  dead  more  innocuous  than  libels  on  the 
living,  for  they  can  cause  neither  injury  nor  annoyance 
to  the  subject.  Whether  "Sir  Henry"  and  "The 
Imperium  "  are  good  or  ill-natured  caricatures  we 
don't  know  or  care.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the 
novel  as  a  work  of  art :  and  viewed  in  that  light  it  is 
immeasurably  below  '  Mendel  '  and  '  The  Stucco 
House.'  Charles  Mann,  the  irresponsible  Bohemian, 
with  the  artistic  temperament  (also,  we  are  told,  a  real 
character),  is  becoming  wearisome  as  a  fictional  hero. 
The  original  was  Harold  Skimpole,  supposed  to  be 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Mr.  Cannan,  and 
others  have  gone  on  reproducing,  and  generally  spoil- 
ing, the  model.  Charles  is,  of  course,  a  fool  with  no 
morals  :  but  he  is  far  worse  than  that,  he  is  uninterest- 
ing. Lord  Verschoyle,  the  fabulously  rich  ground- 
landlord,  hunted  by  mothers,  and  driven  to  dabble  in 
the  theatre,  is  a  thinly  disguised  skit  on  a  well-known 
young  peer,  who  outraged  Society  by  marrying  a 
Jewess.  Clara,  the  central  figure,  the  born  actress, 
who  allows  Sir  Henry  and  Verschoyle  to  fondle  her 
"without  delivering  the  goods,"  is  not  interesting 
either.  And  when,  having  discovered  that  she  is  not 
really  married  to  Charles,  she  declines  upon  a  shabby 
scholar,  with  a  profile  and  without  a  profession,  the 
climax  of  disappointment  and  dulness  is  reached. 

CLEVER  WORK. 
Tumult.    By  Gabrielle  Vallings.    Hutchinson.  6s.  net. 

THERE  is  uncommonly  little  reality  in  'Tumult.'  It 
is  not  exactly  "full  of  sound  and  fury," 
being  no  idiot's  tale,  but  the  work  of  a  suffi- 
ciently clever  novelist.  Yet  somehow  nothing 
rings  quite  true.  Poldini  suggests  a  rather  un- 
kind caricature  of  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
Futurist  movement,  but  has  far  less  than  the  original's 
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dynamic  force.  The  Great  God  Pan  is  played  out  in 
fiction.  None  but  his  fellow-gods  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  him.  He  is  not  impressive,  but  merely  silly  when 
we  find  him  stopping-  the  heroine's  horse  and  indule-in^ 
in  pranks  of  the  kind.  The  author's  style  is  turgid, 
and  she  brings  in  our  old  friend  the  "double  entendre." 
One  would  have  thought  that  "  entente  "  had  had  some 
chance  of  becoming-  a  familiar  noun  to  English  writers 
by  this  time  ! 

THE  MAGAZINES 

'  The  Nineteenth  Century  '  for  January  does  not 
maintain  its  usual  standard  of  attractiveness.  Its 
leading  political  article  consists  in  an  examination  by 
Prof.  Dicey  of  the  relative  merits  of  Cabinet  and 
Presidential  Government,  founded  on  Bagehot  and 
Bryce,  but  hardly  emphasising  the  way  in  which  the 
Cabinet  and  its  leader  have  become  an  independent 
force  in  the  Constitution.  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  is 
scornful  of  the  League  of  Nations.  What  we  fear  is 
the  last  scientific  article  by  Prince  Kropotkin  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  Evolution  by  environment.  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys  writes  on  the  work  of  Charles  Coster,  and  Mr. 
Lilly  finishes  his  series  of  papers  on  Sophocles  by  a 
study  of  the  Electra  and  the  Trachinice,  of  righteous 
vengeance  and  perfect  womanhood.  Other  articles  by 
Sir  Charles  Walston,  Mr.  George  Saunders,  Mr. 
Gilmour,  and  Mr.  Lathbury  deal  with  current  political 
topics. 

In  the  'Fortnightly,'  Mr.  George  Moore  continues 
his  amiable  sport  of  baiting  Mr.  Gosse  on  the  strength 
of  some  opinions  expressed  in  the  '  History  of  English 
Literature.'  He  prefers  Lytton  to  Disraeli,  as  to 
which  there  may  be  two  judgments,  is  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly a  whole-hearted  admirer  of  Borrow,  and  has 
some  just  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  master- 
piece "  concerning  the  Bronte  family.  Sir  Sidney  Low, 
writing  '  Currente  Calamo,'  dots  the  i's  of  Mr.  Pollen 
on  the  Battle  of  Jutland  and  calls  for  a  naval  court  of 
inquiry.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  shows  cause  why  Con- 
stantinople should  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  the 
interests  of  Islam  and  the  Turks  themselves.  Dr. 
Dillon  has  an  excellent  paper  on  'The  World  in  Flux' 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  reconstruction,  and 
Miss  Tuckwell,  in  '  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,' 
f.nishes  by  asking  for  the  State  endowment  of  mother- 
hood as  the  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
wage  problem.  Major-General  Maurice  shows  the 
similarity  of  the  two  great  battles  on  the  Marne,  and 
Mr.  Handley  Page  writes  on  '  Air  Transport,'  of  which 
subject  he  is  an  undoubted  master.  Mr.  Symons's 
paper  on  'The  Russian  Ballets'  is  thin.  V.H.F.  has 
a  fine  poem  on  "A  Friendship."  Altogether  a  very 
good  number. 

The  '  National  '  has  a  good  article  on  '  The  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  '  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  while  Mr. 
Whibley  pictures  for  us  the  League  of  Nations  some 
years  ahead  under  the  presidency  of  Citizen  Hohen- 
zollern,  with  a  lurid  touch  of  his  own.  Mr.  Maxse 
traces  the  development  of  the  Governmental  policy 
'  Not  According  to  Plan  '  under  the  stress  of  an  electoral 
compaign,  and  Mr.  Stutfield  examines  the  recent  work- 
ings of  Vaticanism  as  against  the  State.  Two  first-rate 
naval  sketches  are  provided  by  Rear-Admiral  Everett 
and  Lieut.  Freeman,  while  Dr.  Collinge  calls  for  an 
organised  destruction  of  the  house-sparrow. 

'  Blackwood  '  this  month  devotes  his  "  musings  "  to 
the  wrongs  of  Belgium  and  the  letters  of  Swinburne. 
Surely  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the 
deficiencies  of  Watts-Dunton.  Major-General  Callwell 
is  illuminating  on  the  secrets  of  the  War  Office  and 
how  important  matters  were  held  up  by  the  Cabinet 
Government.  Quex  is  still  deeply  interesting,  though 
by  this  time  the  worst  is  over.  The  rest  of  the  num- 
ber is  as  good  as  ever,  whether  in  the  description  of 
life  as  a  Turkish  prisoner  of  war  or  as  a  land  worker. 

'  Cornhill '  opens  with  an  account  of  what  has  been 
doing  at  the  Surgical  Branch  of  Queen  Mary's  Needle- 
work Guild,  writtten  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  who 


pleads  for  a  continuance  in  some  regular  organisation 
of  its  work.  Mr.  Candler  describes  the  Persian  oil- 
fields, and  the  Archdeacon  of  Wolverhampton  gives 
some  memories  of  Sidney  Ball — an  adequate  memorial 
of  whom  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  to  be  hoped  for. 
Mr.  Bennet  Coplestone  describes  in  full  'The  Salving 
of  K13,'  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  num- 
ber is  devoted  to  fiction  and  biography. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

1  Outlines  of  Social  Philosophy,  by  J.  S.  Mackenzie  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  7s.  6d.  net.)  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  questions  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  society  ; 
education,  ethics,  politics,  laws,  economics,  history  and  the  like. 
It  is  not  of  a  partisan  character,  or  rather,  a  very  good  attempt 
has  been  made  to  state  the  problems  that  arise  and  the  solutions 
that  are  proposed  without  bias.  Underlying  the  whole  is  a 
system  of  arrangement  founded  on  the  '  Republic  '  of  Pinto,  of 
which  an  analysis  is  given  in  an  appendix.  Dr.  Mackenzie  offers 
a  justification  of  the  tenth  book,  showing  its  relation  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  a  new  light.  He  is  even  bold  enough  to  suggest  the 
name  Platocrates  for  the  author  of  those  parts  of  the  Republic 
which  cannot  be  admitted  with  certainty  to  either  Socrates  or 
Plato.    The  book  is  well  worth  leading  and  study. 

'  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,'  by  Edward  Young, 
edited  by  E.  J.  Morley  (Longmans,  4s.  6d.  net).  This  little 
pamphlet,  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts  '  to 
the  author  of  'Sir  Charles  C.randison,'  marks  a  definite  epoch  in 
English  criticism,  the  breaking  away  from  an  exaggerated  clas- 
sicism, and  the  encouragement  of  "  menial  individuality."  As  the 
editor  in  her  able  introduction  shows.  Young's  trend  of  thought 
had  been  anticipated,  and  led  up  to  by  Addison  and  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  whole  neo-classic  position  challenged  before  him  ;  it  is  his 
merit  to  have  summed  up  their  teaching  and  embodied  it  in  a  first- 
class  piece  of  writing,  which  may  be  read  to-day  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  But  Warburton 's  inimitable  criticism  still  holds  good  : 
"  The  wisest  and  kindest  part  of  his  book  is  in  advising  writers 
to  be  original  and  not  imitative  ;  that  is,  to  be  geniuses  rather  than 
blockheads." 

'  Colour  Studies  in  Paris,'  by  Arthur  Svmons  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  7s.  6d.  net).  An  account  of  the  various  developments  of 
literary  and  artistic  life  in  Paris  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
the  war  would  have  been  of  great  inteiest  and  value  as  preserving 
a  picture  of  a  state  of  society  which  will  hardly  revive  in  our 
time,  but  this  book  does  not  offer  it  to  us,  nor  is  the  author  the 
man  to  give  it.  His  outlook  on  Paris  is  that  of  the  '  Yellow 
Rook,'  and  he  seems  to  have  moved  in  a  very  restricted  circle. 
Even  of  this  he  tells  us  nothing  new  and  little  that  is  of  interest. 
The  book  is  illustrated  bv  reproductions  of  drawings  by 
Rothenstein,  Lautrec,  and  Whistler,  and  bv  photogranhs.  His 
article  on  Odilon  Redon  omits  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
that  artist's  work,  his  delicate  and  beautiful  flower  painting. 
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of  the  well-known  "PINK  LIST,"  quoting 
large  and  unique  assortment  of  Superior  Wines 
and  Spirits  at  Market  Prices,  is  being  issued. 

Apply  to  EHRMANNS, 

Wine  &  Spirit  Shippers  &  Merchants, 
43,  44,  and  47,   Finsbury  Square,   London,   E.C.  2. 

(Please  quote  S.R.) 
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Decline  of  Liberty  in  England,  The  (E.  S.  P.  Haynes).  Grant 
Richards. 

Dreams,  What  they  are  and  what  they  mean  (J.  W.  Wickwar). 

Jarrold.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Faith  in  Fetters  (Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing).  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.  net. 
Fleet  Annual,  The.    Chapman  &  Hall.    4s.  net. 
Freedom  in  Finance  (Oswald  Stoll).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
From  Darwinism  to  Kaiserism  (Robert  Munro).    Maclehose.  4s. 

net. 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  The  (Constance  Callinicos).  Longmans. 
Harold  Tennyson,  R.N.  (By  a  Friend).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 
Health  Reader  for  Girls,  A  (A.  L.  Stenhouse  and  E.  Stenhouse). 

Macmillan.    3s.  net. 
History  of  Aryan  Rule  in  India  (E.  B.  Havell).   Harrap.   15s.  net. 
Humour  in  Tragedy  (Constance  Bruce).  Skeflington. 
Hohenzollerns    at    the   Bar   of    History    (T.    Dundas  Pillans). 

Melrose.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Hughes,  Mr.    Fisher  Unwin.    6s.  net. 

King  of  Smugglers,  The  (W.  A.   Stanley  Hellyar).  Bristol 

Arrowsmith.    5s.  net. 
Lamp  of  Destiny  (Sir  Ernest  Wild,  K.C.).      Elkin  Mathews. 

3s.  6d. 

Later  Verses  (Alfred  Cochrane).    Longmans.    6s.  net. 

League  of  Nations,  The  (L.  Oppenheim).    Longmans.    6s.  net. 

League  of  Nations  (Theodore  Marburg).    Macmillan.     50  c. 

Lures  of  Life  (Joseph  Lucas).    Fisher  Unwin.    6s.  net. 

On  the  Manuscripts  of  God  (Ellen  Burns  Sherman).  Abingdon 

Press.  $1.00. 
Oriel  (Bernard  Duffy).    Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  net. 
Patience,  A.  Poem  (Hartley  Bateson).    Longmans.    5s.  net. 
Peace  President,  The  (William  Archer).  Hutchinson. 
Poem  and  Two  Plays,  A  (John  Masefield).    Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Principles  of  War,  The  (Marshal  Foch).    Chapman  &  Hall.  21s. 

net. 

Puppies  and  Kittens  (Carine  Cadby).  Mills  &  Boon.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Queer  Beasts  and  Magics  (Mrs.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland).  Sidgwick 

&  Jackson.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Re-Evangelisation  of  England,  The  (Cyril  Hepher).  Macmillan. 

5s.  net. 

Set  Down   in   Malice  (Gerald  Cumberland).     Grant  Richards. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Sonnets  and  Other  Poems  (George  B.  Forsyth).    Smith.    3s.  6d. 
Togolnnd  (Albert  F.  Calvert).    Werner  Laurie.    6s.  net. 
Through  the  Hindenburg  Line  (F.  A.  Mackenzie).     Hodder  & 

Stoughton.    7s.  net. 
Turcaret  (Ed.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson).    Cambridge  University 

Press.    6s.  net. 
University  Olympians  (A.  P.).    Heffer.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Youthful  Lover,  The  (Leonard  Green).    Blackwell.    3s.  6d.  net. 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 

The  FUNDS  exceed  £16,000,000 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street.  E.C.  3. 
West  End  :  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Offiee :  8,  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


Soft  Delicate  and  Soothing 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  of  Old 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

2oz.Packets.il 
also  m  bz.6  4oz.Pkts. 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE. 

Spinet  20uV4 


RS.J.HILU  LTD 
LONDON. 


A  NEW  YEAR  OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 


WILL    YOU    SEND    A    GIFT  TO 


THE  NATIONAL 
TRAINING  SHIP 


REFUGES  AND 
" ARETHUSA " 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING:— 

(1)  Old  boys  are  serving  in  120  British  &  Colonial  Regiments. 

(2)  2,6oO  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(4;  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintained. 

Patrons:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Chairman  and  Trtjsnre,  :  C.  E.  MALDEN.  Esq.  M.A. 
Chairman  of  " Artthusa"  Committee:   HOWSON,   F.  DEVTTT.  Esq. 


off.ces  }  164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 
J  HI 


Joint 
Secre  taries 


BRISTOW  WALLEN, 
[ENRY    G.  COPELAND. 


'.mm 


January  Sale 


of 


IRISH  LINEN 

Sale  List  sent 
post  free  .  .  . 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER  LTD. 

44c,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast. 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 


WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL    £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    £34,500 

Tha  Cempaay  Iraataoti  tht  following 
ckaates  of  buolaeaa: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FIRE  BURGLARY  LIABILITY 

AND  THIRD  PARTY 

Writ*  for  oartleralara   of  the  NSW    MONTHLY   PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  A  3,  Queen  Street  Place,  London.  E.C  4. 


Incorporated 

A.D. 

1730 


Head  Office : 

Royal  Exchawok. 
E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fin,  Lifo,  Sea,  Accident,  Motor  Car,  lift,  Boiler,  Machinery,  Plats-dan,  Burglary, 
Aanaities,  Employers'  Liability,  Lire  Stock,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  BXBCUTOR 

Apply  for  fall  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

60  REGENT  ST., 

*JTD 

4  LOMBARD  ST.. 
LONDON, 


W. 


E.C. 


Fife, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation, 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurants*  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms .    The  business  of  this 
offUe  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Secretary 


BOSH 


A  Triumph 

cience 

THE  modern  gas 
fire  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  pa- 
tient research  and  the 
spirit  that  ever  strives 
after  better  things. 

The  old-fashioned  gas  fire 
was  a  brave  attempt  at  achieving 
an  important  ideal — but  no  more; 
the  modern  fire  has  beyond  cavil 
"got  there".  Giving  out  80 
per  cent  of  its  heat  in  the  most 
hygienic  form — radiation;  ever- 
ready,  clean  and  labour-saving; 
highly  economical,  in  that  it 
gives  the  maximum  power  for 
the  fuel  consumed  and  can  be 
turned  on  and  out  at  need,  thus 
eliminating  waste — the  twentieth 
century  gas  fire  is  one  of  the 
chief  triumphs  of  domestic 
science. 

THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  I 
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Economical  Nutrition 

In  times  of  food  scarcity  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  what  is  eaten 
should  be  completely  digested 

and  thoroughly  assimilated.  The  con- 
centrated nutriment  '  Bynogen '  intro- 
duced by  Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.  corrects 
the  digestive  disturbance  often  associated 
with  nervous  conditions  and  thus  enables 
the  digestive  organs  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  food  taken. 
The  addition  of  a  specially 
prepared  extract  obtained  from 
selected  whole  wheat  and  malt, 
assists  assimilation  and  gives 
•BYNOGEN*  a  palatable 
flavour. 


u 

%f  Brings  Health 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9.  3/-,  51-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E  C. 8. 

Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 

BS5 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE.WESDO.LONDON 


SUNBEAM 


THE  SUNBEAM   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  LTD, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester  Showrowne        -        .        .        106,  Deansgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  :  J.  KEELE.  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  St.,  W.l. 


Sunbeam  productions  represent  a 
quality  of  highest  excellence.  They 
are  symbolic  of  all  that  is  best 
in  engineering  practice.  In  War 
work,  the  greatest  te«t  of  all  time, 

SUNBEAM  COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT-ENGINES 

— which  are  original  in  conception — 
render  service  that  would  not  be 
possible  if  they  were  produced  with 
a  lower  manufacturing  standard. 
This  quality  has  always  been  a 
Sunbeam  characteristic,  and  is  the 
standard  by  which  all  other  car* 
must  be  judged. 
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THE 


AGAIN  UPHOLDS 


BRITISH  SUPREMACY! 

SIX    MILES  UP! 

The  greatest  Air  feat  in  the  World's  history  was 
accomplished  on  January  2nd  last,  when  Capt.  Lang, 
RA.F.,  as  Pilot,  and  Lieut.  Blowes  as  Observer, 
broke  the  World's  Record  in  ascending  to  the 
immense  height  of  30,500  feet  on  a  D.H.  9  Biplane, 
fitted  with 

THE  FAMOUS  NAPIER  AERO  ENGINE 
(450  H.P.  )-KNOWN  IN  THE  BRITISH 
AIR     SERVICE     AS     THE  "LION." 

The  following  figures  are  both  illuminative  and  illustrative  of  what 
Britain's  BEST  can  do: — 

The  first  10,000  feet  were  climbed  in  6  minutes  18  seconds 
The  „  20,000      „         „       19     „     40  „ 

Both  extraordinary  and  remarkable  feats  for  a  machine  of  this  size 
and  type. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  Napier  Car- the  one  and  only 
British  Gar  to  have  won  the  Gordon  Bennett  Trophy- 
should  have  its  prototype  in  the  air,  and  uphold  its 
reputation  as 

"THE    PROVED  BEST." 

D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  Ltd.,  14,  New  Burlington  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 


Works  :    ACTON,  LONDON,  W.3. 
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THE  CITY 


ROYAL 

EDISWAN 

LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  ALL 

Other  Type 
Lamps 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.— Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Army,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


London  Offices: 
28,  Cornhill,  E,C.  3.,  and  !7,  Waterloo  Place.  S.W.I 

i  ,  J 


The  coil  of  restrictions  and  controls  upon  commerce 
and  finance  is  being  slowly  unwound — much  too  slowly 
for  business  men  whose  patience  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  eccentricities  of  incapable  and  over-zealous 
officials.  Nothing  has  caused  more  annoyance  in  the 
City  than  the  inconsistent  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
Committee  on  New  Issues  of  Capital.  Everybody 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  financial 
resources  of  the  public  for  national  purposes,  but  the 
Committee  has  committed  the  double  fault  of  prohibit- 
ing issues  which  merited  support  and  sanctioning  others 
that  were  patently  objectionable,  and  it  has  been  unable 
to  distinguish  between  a  cash  issue  and  a  transaction 
by  exchange  of  shares  which  involved  no  money 
payment. 

This  latter  was  the  chief  grievance  of  Mr.  G.  St. 
Lawrence  Mowbray,  as  chairman  of  the  Batavia  and 
General  Plantations  Trust,  whose  irritation  has  been 
rubbed  raw  by  many  experiences  of  official  ineptitude. 
One  illustration  he  gave  was  the  reply  to  an  inquiry 
whether  a  certain  Amsterdam  shareholder  to  whom  a 
dividend  was  due  was  a  person  whose  name  was  on  the 
Black  List  of  Foreign  Traders.  After  three  weeks' 
silence  the  Foreign  Office  requested  the  secretary  to 
address  that  question  to  the  shareholder  himself.  Mr. 
Mowbray  might  add  to  his  repertoire  of  such  incidents 
the  story  of  the  shipload  of  sand  sent  from  England  to 
Egypt  to  fill  sand  bags. 

To  a  certain  extent  official  extravagance  and  waste 
are  inevitable  in  war  time,  though  there  has  been  too 
much  evidence  of  avoidable  expenditure  and  no  instance 
of  any  responsible  official  being  brought  to  book  for 
gross  blunders  such  as  the  Loch  Doon  folly.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  strict  economy  in  Government 
Departments  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Treasury, 
although  during  the  recent  election  the  leaders  of  all 
political  parties  had  many  plans  for  spending  money 
and  not  a  word  about  saving  money.  One  of  the  first 
peace  essentials  is  that  Government  borrowing  should 
cease  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  was  emphasised  in  the  reports  of  both  Lord 
Cunliffe's  and  Sir  Richard  Vassar-Smith's  Committees 
on  Finance.  A  long  queue  of  responsible  companies  is 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  for  sanction  to  new 
capital  issues  of  urgent  importance  and  impatience  will 
break  all  bounds  if  financial  economy  is  not  impressed 
upon  official  as  well  as  private  persons. 

By  a  curious  paradox  the  only  penalty  exacted  for 
defiance  of  the  Treasury  New  Issues  Committee's  deci- 
sions is  through  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  refuses  to 
permit  quotation  of  securities  that  have  not  received 
official  benediction.  So  the  Stock  Exchange,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  stocks  and  shares,  acts  as 
policeman  in  giving  effect  to  the  restrictions,  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  upon  its  own  business.  Meanwhile 
irresponsible  share-pushers — promoters  of  wild-cat 
schemes  and  purveyors  of  worthless  paper — are  free  to 
prey  upon  the  gullible  public. 

But  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  worrying.  The  last 
year  of  the  war  has  been  the  best  from  a  business 
view-point,  in  spite  of  restrictions,  and  as  long  as 
monc)  continues  to  circulate  a  fair  measure  of  activity 
may  be  expected.  With  the  Government  distributing 
about  ^.250,000,000  a  year  in  interest  on  National  Debt 
there  will  be  a  substantial  sum  regularly  available  for 
reinvestment,  and  although  new  issues  will  absorb  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total,  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  receive  a  good  share.  This  view 
accounts  for  the  recent  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of 
nominations  of  membership  of  the  "  House,"  whose 
population  will  be  increased  this  year  by  the  return 
of  demobolised  men  and  the  admission  of  new 
members,  the  latter  having  been  conspicuously  few 
since  1914. 


How  best  to  meet  the 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

All  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion should  obtain  a  copy 
of  a  booklet  entitled  "Big 
Burdens."   issued  by  the 

SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS  FUND 

Founded  1815. 

The  Largest  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Office. 

FUNDS:  CLAIMS  PAID: 

22  MILLIONS.  17  MILLIONS. 

Head  Office:    9  St.  Andrew    Square,  Edinburgh. 
(G.  J,    L1DSTONE,  Manager  and  Actuary.) 
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LEVINSTEIN,  LTD. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Messrs.  Levinstein, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday,  December  23rd,  Lord  Armaghdale 

presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  : — The  amalgamation  between  British  Dyes, 
Limited,  and  our  own  company  is  now  practically  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

On  November  29th  circulars  were  sent  out  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders,  asking  them  to  sign  a  form  of  assent  and  authority 
to  myself  and  my  colleagues,  Sir  H.  D.  McGowan,  K.B.E.,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Levinstein  agreeing  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  your 
ordinary  shares  in  Levinstein,  Limited,  for  fully  paid  shares  in  the 
new  company  to  be  called  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation, 
Limited,  and  enabling  us  on  your  behalf  to  exercise  the  transfer  as 
soon  as  the  new  company  conies  into  existence. 

A  similar  circular  was  sent  out  on  the  same  date  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders  of  British  Dyes,  Limited. 

As  regards  our  own  preference  shareholders,  the  new  company 
is  willing  either  to  buy  their  holding  for  cash  or  to  exchange  for 
each  £10  preference  share  ten  7  per  cent,  non-cumulative  £1 
preference  shares  in  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  Ltd. 

All  classes  of  shareholders  in  both  companies  were  asked  to  sign 
their  form  of  assent  and  to  return  to  us  not  later  than 
December  lOth. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  holders  of  ordinary  and  preference  shares  in  our 
company  and  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  in  British  Dyes,  Ltd., 
have  returned  their  assents.  Only  an  insignificant  minority  have 
failed  to  return  their  forms.  1  would  ask  these  few  shareholders 
kindly  to  lose  no  further  time  in  filling  up  and  returning  them  to 
me,  as  the  offer  to  exchange  is  still  open,  but  cannot  be  kept 
open  indefinitely. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  you  have  approved  of  our 
scheme  and  that  the  country  will  at  last  have  the  advantage  of 
presenting  a  more  united  front  in  the  great  commercial  struggle 
with  the  German  dye  industry  which  is  about  to  begin.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  future  success  of  the  textile  trades  of  this 
country  depends  largely  on  the  successful  outcome  of  this  struggle. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Germans  had  acquired  a  control  over  the 
textile  trades  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  It  was  one  of  their 
most  potent  forms  of  peaceful  penetration,  the  political  importance 
of  which  in  India,  China,  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East 
has  never  received  proper  recognition. 

In  our  own  country  the  danger  of  being  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many for  a  supply  of  dyestuffs  is  now  clear  to  everybody,  but 
prior  to  the  war  this  was  not  the  case.  This  lack  of  recognition 
is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  plans 
were  not  completed.  A  process  was  going  on  in  Germany  by 
which  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  was  proposed  to  absorb  all 
dangerous  rivals  in  the  dye  industry,  crushing  out  in  the  process, 
if  they  could,  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  recognised  the  German 
menace  and  had  the  courage  to  stand  out  against  it.  The  moment 
that  this  scheme  was  completed,  and  it  was  very  near  completion, 
consumers  in  this  country  would  have  realised  their  danger  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  fight  against  it,  but  it  would  have  been 
too  late  to  take  effective  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Germans  are,  we  know,  specious  and  plausible  while 
acquiring  domination,  but  entirely  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous 
when  they  are  in  the  ascendant. 

An  independent  aniline  dye  industry  is  therefore  vital  to  the 
national  security. 

From  national  reasons  you  will  regret  as  much  as  I  do  the  great 
and  unnecessary  delay  which  has  restricted,  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  people  are  not  aware,  the  developments  of  the  industry  in 
this  country. 

The  country  in  general  and  the  textile  trades  in  particular  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the 
Dyes  Commissioner  for  their  initiative  in  this  matter  and  for 
the  very  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  consistently  given  to 
the  industry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  with  the  formation  of  the 
British  Dyestuffe  Corporation  I  propose  to  sever  my  active  con- 
nection with  the  aniline  dye  industry.  After  twenty-three  years 
as  chairman  of  your  company  I  feel  entitled  to  enjoy  a  little  more 
leisure.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  under  my  chairmanship  the 
company  has  achieved  such  a  great  position  bcth  in  the  industrial 
and  scientific  world.  Our  successors,  the  British  Dyf-stuffs  Cor- 
poration, have  a  most  important  task  before  them,  in  which  I 
heartily  hope  and  believe  they  will  have  every  success. 

Very  considerable  extensions  are  necessary  before  the  company 


can  complete  the  productive  programme  which  has  been  mapped 
out.  Adequate  funds  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming,  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasise,  as  I  did  last  year,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  that  adequate  financial  support  is  the  one  thing 
essential  to  our  carrying  out  the  desire  of  the  Government  and 
rendering  this  country  independent  of  German  dyestuffs.  On  the 
scientific  side  success  is  certain. 

There  is  a  far  greater  amount  of  chemical  talent  in  the  country 
than  is  generally  realised.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  never  previously 
enlisted  in  the  public  service,  but  during  the  war  purely  academic 
chemists  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  State  in  investi- 
gating new  substances  and  devising  new  processes  for  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare.  This  has  brought  many  university  pro- 
fessors for  the  first  time  in  touch  with  manufacturing  require- 
ments. Their  experience  will,  I  trust,  prove  of  advantage  both  to 
pure  science  and  also  to  our  industry,  particularly  to  our  industry, 
which  is  based  on  science  and  lives  by  scientific  research. 

The  old  academic  tradition  that  research  work  which  would 
lead  to  immediate  practical  results  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science  is  dying  out.  Nobody  desires  universities  to  neglect 
research  on  subjects  of  abstract  and  purely  theoretical  interest,  but 
nobody  rejoices  more  than  the  leaders  of  our  industry  at  the  closer 
feeling  of  unity  which  has  been  established  between  the  leaders  of 
pure  science  and  the  leaders  in  the  application  of  science  to 
industry.  Brilliant  men  who  formerly  stood  apart  are  now 
anxious  to  help,  and  we  who  know  how  to  use  their  assistance 
welcome  them  most  cordially,  and  require  their  aid.  1  for  one 
will  never  believe  that  we  in  this  country,  roused  at  last  to  battle 
in  the  domain  of  science,  will  prove  unequal  to  our  task. 

We  stood  in  the  organisation  of  scientific  industries  as  far 
behind  the  Germans  as  we  did  in  the  organisation  of  great  armies. 
We  have  succeeded  by  a  great  national  effort  in  surpassing  the 
German  military  achievement.  A  similar  national  effort  is  now 
required  on  the  part  of  our  scientific  industries. 

Review  of  Past  Twelve  Months. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  Government,  our  Ellesmere  Port  factory  was 
compelled  to  go  on  to  short  time  for  over  two  months,  thereby 
creating  for  a  period  a  shortage  of  synthetic  indigo  in  this  country 
from  which  we  have  not  fully  recovered.  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
factory  for  some  time  past  has  been  operating  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  are  looking  forward  to  large 
developments. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  great  developments 
have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  akin  to  indigo, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  such  products  previously  only  manu- 
factured in  Germany  have  been  put  on  the  market  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  They  are  known  to  consumers  as  vat  dyestuffs, 
and  were  previously  not  manufactured  in  this  country.  If  any 
of  you  is  interested  in  a  further  description  of  these  dyestuffs  I 
would  refer  him  to  a  chapter  called  "  Indigo  and  its  Family  "  in 
a  little  pamphlet  which  we  have  issued  under  the  title  "  Four 
Years'  Work." 

The  company  has  acquired  at  Ellesmere  Port  two  options  to 
purchase  land,  in  close  proximity  to  the  existing  works.  The  site 
possesses  a  two-mile  frontage  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  An 
unlimited  supply  of  water  is  available  from  the  underlying  sand- 
stone, and  the  effluent  can  be  disposed  of  under  the  Ship  Canal 
into  the  River  Mersey  by  means  of  a  syphon  pipe  already  in 
existence. 

The  land  is  level,  suitable  for  building,  and  close  to  the  North 
Wales  coalfields. 

In  its  geographical  position  and  other  advantages  this  land 
compares  favourably  not  only  with  the  site  of  any  chemical  works 
in  the  kingdom,  but,  what  is  more  important,  with  that  of  the 
German  aniline  dye  factories  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

As  soon  as  the  light  railway  order  authorising  us  to  connect 
this  land  with  the  London  and  North-Western  and  Great  Western 
joint  system  has  been  completed  we  propose  to  exercise  the  first 
of  the  options  in  question. 

Our  constructional  programme,  both  at  Blackley  and  Ellesmere 
Port,  has  been  practically  stopped  during  the  past  twelve  months 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  priority,  and  therefore  the 
production  of  dyes  in  these  factories  has  not  increased  to  the 
extent  desired.  At  the  same  time  our  range  of  dyes  has  been 
strengthened  ;  and  above  all  a  large  amount  of  highly  important 
research  work  has  been  carried  out,  the  benefits  of  which  we  shall 
feel  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  construct  the  factories. 
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It  will  be  known  to  most  of  you  that  the  company  has  taken 
an  important  sh.ire  in  the  development  of  the  gas  warfare  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  a  branch  in  which  no  building  restric- 
tions were  imposrd.  I  cannot  yet  enter  into  details  of  this  work, 
but  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  record  is  in  some  respects 
unique.  We  undertook  on  our  own  initiative  the  manufacture 
of  probably  the  most  dangerous  product  used  in  the  war,  the 
production  of  which  had  caused  very  great  difficulties  to  the  Allied 
belligerents  and  a  large  number  of  casualties  to  those  who  had 
undertaken  its  manufacture. 

By  the  close  co-operation  of  our  research  and  manufacturing 
resources  we  solved  the  technical  difficulties,  erected  the  plant, 
and  delivered  this  material  by  a  process  which  was  safe,  simple, 
cheap,  and  practical.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  most 
people  would  undertake  to  make  voluntarily. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  and  the  drawings  of  our  plant 
were  placed  freely  and  without  charge  at  the  disposal  not  only  of 
our  own  Government,  but  of  all  the  Governments  associated  with 
us  in  the  war. 

It  will  gratify  you  to  know  that  the  information  received  from 
us  proved  of  the  greatest  value,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent authorities  our  deliveries  played  an  important  part  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Had  the  armistice  come  a  few  weeks  later  certain  developments 
in  our  manufacture  of  gas  would  have  had  time  to  become  effective 
in  France. 

The  enemy  chose  for  surrender  the  moment  when  the  gas  war- 
fare of  the  Allies  was  about  to  overwhelm  him,  although  he  had 
a  long  start  in  this  particular  method  of  frightfulness. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  this  point  because  gas  warfare 
had  become  most  scientific  before  the  war  ended.  Our  success  in 
beating  the  German  in  this  branch  is  significant  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  believe  that  we  can  also  surpass  his  very  considerable 
achievements  in  the  aniline  dye  industry. 

Accounts. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we  are 
unable  to  present  to  you  our  accounts  owing  to  the  delay  in  coming 
to  a  settlement  with  the  Inland  Revenue  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  is 
impossible  for  me,  and  I  greatly  regret  this,  to  inform  you  of  the 
number  of  shares  in  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation  which  you 
will  receive  in  exchange  for  your  present  holding  in  Levinstein, 
Ltd.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  accounts,  when  they  can 
be  finally  settled,  and  also  the  holding  which  you  will  have  in  the 
British  Dyestuffs  Corporation  entirely  satisfactory. 

Increase  in  Production. 

Our  production  of  dyes  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1918,  is 
7i  times  the  production  of  the  former  year.  This  increase  repre- 
sents our  expansion  only  very  inadequately.  The  expansion  in  the 
production  of  intermediate  products  is  even  more  important. 

In  1914  we   mnde  1,403,490  lbs.  of  intermediate  products. 

In  1918  our  production  of  intermediate  products  was 
15,169,122  lbs.,  nearly  11  times  the  production  of  1914. 

This  figure  comprises  over  150  products. 

In  1914  most  of  the  intermediate  products  we  used  in  our  works 
were  made  in  Germany. 

In  1918  we  made  7£  times  as  much  dyestuff,  and  made  it  from 
intermediates  manufactured  entirely  by  ourselves.  This  is  not  all. 
We  could  not  buy  all  the  nitric  acid  and  oleum  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  intermediate  products ;  we  had  to  make  them 
ourselves.  In  1918  we  made  22,619,363  lbs.  of  these  products  of 
which  we  made  none  in  1914. 

We  have  not  spent  a  penny  in  the  erection  of  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  substances  which  we  could  buy  from  outside 
sources.  If  we  have  made  ourselves  independent  in  the  supply  of 
intermediate  products  it  was  because  there  was  nobody  else  in  this 
country  who  was  either  able  or  willing  to  supply  us. 

Now  let  me  make  a  comparison  of  profits.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  years  of  very  bitter  compe- 
tition with  the  Germans,  our  average  profit  amounted  to  a  sum 
equal  to  17  per  cent,  on  our  share  capital.  In  those  years  the 
Germans  supplied  most  of  the  aniline  dyes  used  in  this  country, 
and  our  production  was  limited  by  the  amount  which  we  could 
sell.  The  prices  we  obtained  were  on  the  whole  less  than  those 
obtained  by  the  Germans,  because  we  were  always  endeavouring 
to  cut  in  and  oust  the  man  in  possession. 

Our  overhead  charges  for  research  and  for  the  selling  organisa- 
tion were  unduly  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Germans 
owing  to  our  small  output. 
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Had  we  produced  in  1914  the  quantity  of  dyes  we  produced  in 
1918  our  profits  would  have  approached  those  made,  say,  by  one 
of  the  more  important  German  companies.  Owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  overhead  charges  they  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  far  more  than  seven  times  our  profits  in  1914,  always  pro- 
vided that  we  had  sold  these  quantities  at  the  same  prices  as  the 
Germans  were  obtaining  in  that  year. 

Although  in  1918  our  production  of  dyes  has  gone  up  7J  times 
and  our  production  of  intermediate  products  is  nearly  11  times 
greater,  I  estimate  that  our  net  profits  on  dyestuffs  will  only  prove 
to  be  6.15  times  our  profit  for  1914.  In  making  this  estimate  I 
am  deducting  the  profit  on  the  intermediate  products. 

I  think  it  important  that  you  should  fully  understand  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  figures  which  I  have  given  you. 

Prominence  has  been  given  in  the  Press  to  the  high  prices  of 
dyestuffs.  chiefly  those  dyestuffs  which  come  into  the  hands  of 
dealers.  The  high  cost  of  raw  materials  is  very  generally  over- 
looked, and  also  the  effect  of  the  present  war  taxation,  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  what  is  practically  a  new  industry  in  this 
country. 

Had  we  been  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  1914  the  same 
quantity  of  dyes  and  intermediate  products  we  now  make,  our 
profits  would  have  been  far  larger  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  annual  profits  made  by  the  Germans  over  a  long  period  of 
years  in  this  country  are  very  much  greater  than  the  profits  which 
we  have  made  in  1918,  as  far  as  we  can  estimate  them.  The 
German  profits  were  largely  invested  in  their  business.  The 
German  plants  are  for  the  most  part  intact,  and  whilst  they  have 
been  enormously  extended  for  the  purpose  of  making  poison  gas 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  the  dye  plant  which  remains  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  her  internal  requirements. 

We  have  yet  to  erect  at  a  high  cost  a  large  amount  of  plant. 
The  German  plants  were  erected  at  a  much  lower  cost  and  have 
already  been  written  off. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  meantime  we  must  have  assist- 
ance from  the  State,  for  we  must  have  breathing  time  in  which 
to  complete  our  factories,  organise  our  staffs,  and  devote  to  pur- 
poses of  peace  the  energies  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  war. 

I  hope  to  have  made  clear  to  you  that  our  profits,  which  have 
been  substantial,  are  entirely  due  to  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
output.  They  will  prove  to  be  much  less  than  those  which  con- 
sumers so  cheerfully  enabled  the  Germans  to  make  for  many 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  company  the  Board  of  Trade  has  very 
properly  decided  that  the  dividend  shall  be  limited  to  8  per  cent., 
and  has  taken  powers  to  interfere  should,  in  their  opinion,  prices 
be  too  high  or  should  the  distribution  of  its  products  be  unfair.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  ever  have  cause  to 
exercise  these  powers,  but  we  very  gladly  agree  to  these  pro- 
visions which  make  it  certain  that  consumers  will  never  have 
any  reason  to  regret  giving  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation 
their  whole-hearted  support. 

Mr.  Claus. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  notice  convening  this  meeting  that 
Mr.  Claus  has  resigned  his  seat  on  our  Board,  and  I  wish  to  tell 
you  how  much  we  regret  that  he  is  retiring  from  business,  and 
that  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
ability  at  the  Clayton  Works. 

Mr.  Claus  is  leaving  the  North  of  England,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  carry  with  him  a  warm  feeling  in  his  heart  for  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  so  long  associated  in  business. 

Staff. 

In  the  strenuous  year's  work  which  I  have  outlined  to  you  we 
have  received  the  most  loyal  and  whole-hearted  co-operation  from 
the  staff.  Work  has  been  very  heavy  and  the  hours  long,  but  all 
have  risen  to  the  occasion  in  the  knowledge  that  by  their  efforts 
they  were  doing  their  duty  in  the  great  struggle. 

Our  relations  with  our  workpeople  have  also  been  of  the 
happiest,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  new  Corporation  will 
be  served  with  the  same  faithfulness  and  goodwill  as  the  old  firm. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  own  personal  thanks  and  those  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Board  to  the  staff  and  the  workpeople  for  the 
devoted  service  which  they  have  given  to  your  business. 

The  retiring  director,  Lord  Armaghdale,  was  re-elected.  Mr. 
Edward  Patterson,  of  Ashworth,  Mosley,  &  Co.,  was  re-elected 
auditor  of  this  Company. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE 


-The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.     He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
,     correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.    It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 
should  be  typewritten. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  new  Government 
has  such  a  bad  Press.  The  Asquithian  Press  would 
have  damned  a  Government  of  Solons  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  Northcliffe  Press  is  sulky 
because  the  head  of  the  family  is  not  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  nothing  more  than  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
ship has  been  given  to  a  brother,  without  so  much  as 
a  ribbon  or  a  peerage.  The  Morning  Post  is  irritated 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Churchill.  The  Beaverbrook 
Press  affects  the  jaunty  disdain  of  the  man  of  the 
world:  who  are  these  people?  And  does  it  matter? 
The  Sunday  Times  wags  a  minatory  finger  at  the  poor 
mean  creatures,  buzzing  like  flies  on  the  window-pane 
of  history.  The  most  benevolent  critics  treat  the 
arrangement  as  provisional  and  temporary.  And  yet, 
when  all  has  been  written  and  read,  it  is  a  very  strong 
Government.  We  remember  that  when  Mr.  Balfour 
resigned  in  1905,  Taper  said  to  Tadpole,  "The  Rads 
can't  even  form  a  Government  !  " 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Government?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  young  men,  and  new  blood  : 
but  where  are  they?  Where  are  these  budding 
Bolingbrokes,  these  potential  Pitts,  these  suppressed 
Disraelis?  We  see  them  not.  To  begin  at  the  top, 
not  since  Lord  Grey  in  1830  appointed  Brougham  has 
there  been  such  a  surprise  as  the  promotion  of  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith  to  the  Woolsack.  This  is  how  Creevey 
communicated  the  news  to  his  step-daughter.  "  By 
God  !  Brougham  is  Chancellor.  It  is  supposed  he  will 
be  safer  there,  because,  if  he  don't  behave  well,  he  will 
be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he  is  then 
powerless.  What  a  flattering  reason  for  appointing 
him  !  "  That  is  certainly  not  the  reason  why  "  F.E." 
has  been  appointed,  though  we  may  say  in  passing  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  turn  out  a  Chancellor  at  a 
moment's  notice  as  Creevey  seemed  to  think,  and  as 
Messrs.  Asquith,  Balfour,  and  Lloyd  George  would 
doubtless  admit. 

The  surprise  was  excited  by  the  abandonment,  at  the 
age  of  47,  of  a  leading  practice  at  the  Bar  and  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  most  exciting 
period  of  history.  One  can  understand  the  cold- 
blooded  cautious  Murray  forcing  Walpole  to  make  him 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  one  would  have  thought  that 
Sir  Frederick  Smith,  with  apparently  untireable  energy 
and  an  eager  temperament,  would  have  "  drunk  delight 


of  battle  with  his  peers  "  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Perhaps  the  Attorney-General  felt  he  had  already 
drawn  too  heavily  on  his  mental  capital.  As 
for  the  new  Chancellor's  legal  qualifications,  how  many 
of  the  scribes  of  Fleet  Street  are  competent  critics  of  a 
man's  law?  The  Times  is  particularly  spiteful  on  this 
chapter  :  but  we  remember  that  the  Attorney-General 
once  spoke  of  "  the  astonishing  ignorance  "  of  a  Times 
leader  on  a  legal  subject. 

It  is  the  perfectly  regular  practice  to  appoint  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  :  indeed, 
he  has  a  prescriptive  right  or  customary  reversion  to 
the  office.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  appointment,  except  that  the  new  Chan- 
cellor is  younger  than  usual,  that  he  is  not  dull, 
and  does  not  put  on  that  air  of  solemnity  which  Johnson 
told  Boswell  a  professional  man  must  assume.  But  we 
implore  his  new  Lordship  to  take  the  A. B.C.  and  hunt 
up  a  good  territorial  title:  let  him  call 'himself  Lord 
Banbury,  and  hang  the  dormant  claims;  the  peerage 
cannot  stand  another  Lord  Smith.  There  are,  we 
believe,  two  Lord  Weirs,  both  from  Glasgow,  though 
they  are  not  related  to  one  another.  Will  not  the 
second  one  kindly  call  himself  Lord  Cowcaddens  or 
Gorbals  ? 

The  other  appointment  on  which  the  most  venomous 
criticism  has  fastened  is  that  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  the 
War  Office,  which  recovers  the  Air  Service  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Weir.  We  have  recently  condemned 
Mr.  Churchill's  policy  as  Munitions  Minister  in  giving 
the  12^  per  cent,  bonus,  and  we  have  not  changed  our 
mind  about  that.  But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
conduct  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  we  confess 
that  we  did  him  grievous  injustice,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  because  the  Government  suppressed 
the  facts.  The  first  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles 
forts  in  February,  1915,  was  abandoned,  we  believe, 
because  something  went  wrong  with  the  Queen 
Elizabeth 's  guns,  and  she  had  to  come  home.  But  the 
second  bombardment,  on  the  18th  March,  was 
abandoned  after  three  ships  had  been  sunk, 
although  it  is  now  established  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
that  had  the  fleet  returned  on  the  next  day,  or  any  day, 
it  must  have  got  through. 

It  is  a  grim  comment  on  our  system  of  "free  and 
popular  "  government  that  the  public  should  learn  the 
facts  about  the  Dardanelles  expedition  from  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  ex-Ambassador  of  America  at  Constan- 
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tinople.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1915  the 
Germans  and  Turks  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  "invincible  British  fleet"  in  the 
Golden  Horn.  Special  trains  and  commandeered 
motors  were  in  daily  readiness  to  convey  Enver,  Talaat, 
and  Wangenheim  beyond  the  reach  of  British  guns. 
On  the  18th  March,  the  day  of  the  bombardment,  the 
German  technical  officers  prepared  to  escape  into 
Anatoli;i  on  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  on  the 
19th,  but  the  fleet  never  came.  Admiral  Carden  must 
have  reported  to  Whitehall  after  the  bombardment  of 
the  18th  :  who  forbade  him  to  return  on  the  19th 
March  ? 

It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Churchill  had  been  sacrificed  to 
screen  Lord  Fisher,  or  Lord  Kitchener,  or  the  Cabinet, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  have  been  Mr.  Churchill 
who  forbade  the  fleet  to  return  to  carry  out  his  own 
policy.  It  may  be  necessary,  no  doubt  it  is  necessary 
in  war-times  to  sacrifice  an  individual  reputation  to 
that  of  a  Cabinet  or  a  Government,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  spirit.  But 
now  that  the  war  is  over  (at  all  events  on  the  sea), 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  admit  that  the  Dar- 
danelles expedition  was  the  one  stroke  of  brilliant  and 
imaginative  strategy  in  the  war,  which  failed  owing  to 
the  stupidity  or  caution  of  someone,  not  its  author. 
If  we  admit  this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Churchill  has  been  loaded  with  unmerited  abuse,  and 
robbed  of  merited  praise. 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Churchill's  fate,  like  Burke's,  to 
be  pursued  through  life  by  "  a  hunt  of  obloquy."  For 
many  years  the  Tories  remembered  only  that  he  had 
left  them.  Then  he  angered  the  Orangemen  in  1914 
by  threatening  Ulster  with  the  Navy.  But  if  we  can 
forget  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  opposition  to  the  Boer  War 
and  his  Limehousing  period,  surely  we  might  be  equally 
generous  to  Mr.  Churchill,  and,  remembering  that  he 
has  been  unjustly  denounced  for  the  faults  of  others, 
welcome  him  to  his  new  post  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  The  Prime  Minister  is,  of  course, 
cognisant  of  the  facts  about  the  Dardanelles  expedi- 
tion, and  mindful  of  them  had  the  courage  to  restore 
Mr.  Churchill  to  a  post  in  his  first  Government,  in  the 
teeth  of  vehement  opposition  from  the  Tories.  He  has 
now  placed  him  in  a  situation  where  his  early  ex- 
perience as  a  fighting  soldier  ought  to  recommend  him 
to  the  Army,  and  where  his  courage  and  imagination — 
two  rare  qualities  in  a  politician- — will  have  an 
ample  field. 

Lord  Weir  No.  1  hands  over  the  Air  Force  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  passes  on  the  Munitions  department  to 
Lord  Weir  No.  2.  This  latter  job  is  one  of  immense 
magnitude,  calling  for  business  experience  beforeevery- 
thing.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions'  worth  of  stores 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Munitions  department.  There 
are  the  millions  of  shells  to  be  taken  to  pieces  for  their 
copper  and  iron  or  steel.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  road  metal,  and  motors 
of  every  kind  to  be  disposed  of.  Heavy  loss  there  must 
be  in  the  salvage  and  sale,  and  there  is  the  danger  of 
flooding  the  market.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  enormous  stores  of  food  for  the  army  when 
sold  may  cause  the  cessation  of  the  vexatious 
rations  which  we  civilians  have  endured.  We  remem- 
ber the  scandals  that  followed  the  Boer  war  in  the 
disposal  of  surplus  stores,  and  we  look  to  Lord  Weir 
No.  2  to  save  us  from  jobbery. 

Perhaps  the  appointment  that  has  been  most  uni- 
formly approved  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Home  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  Sir  Robert  Home  has  won  one 
of  the  Glasgow  seats,  the  Hillhead  division,  and  is  a 
leading  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  Bar.  He  returns 
to  a  department  with  whose  work  and  officials  he  is 
already  familiar,  having  been  previously  in  charge  of 
the  Labour  Control  department  of  the  Admiralty.  Like 
all  men  of  first-rate  mental  calibre,  Sir  Robert  Home 
knows  how  to  appreciate  and  to  use  the  ability  of  those 
who  work  with  him  as  subordinates,  and  no  depart- 


ment is  better  manned  than  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
Upon  his  shoulders  will  fall  the  main  work  of  de- 
mobilisation. Of  course,  a  growl  has  come  from  the 
Labour  Party;  but,  except  upon  the  principle  that 
"who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  Minister  of  Labour  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Labour  Party.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  a  barrister,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  a 
contract  and  of  evidence,  is  far  better  qualified  lor  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  than  a  Trade  Union  Secretary. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Mr.  James  W.  Lowther, 
who  is  very  jubilant  over  the  result  of  female  en- 
franchisement, will  be  elected  to  the  Chair  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  will 
not  retain  that  post  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary 
to  start  the  new  House  of  Commons  on  its  career, 
probably  for  the  first  session.  Speculation  has  there- 
fore already  begun  as  to  his  successor.  Sir  Donald 
Maclean,  who  has  so  often  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  would  make 
an  admirable  Speaker,  except  that  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  predominant  party.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  has  been  Prime  Minister  for  eight  years,  and  has 
commanded  the  applause  of  listening  senates,  would 
consent  to  become  Speaker  is  silly.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
had  wanted  a  dignified  and  lucrative  post  he  could  have 
made  himself  Lord  Chancellor  at  any  time.  Some  of 
his  friends  think  it  a  pity  he  ciid  not. 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  despatch  pub- 
lished by  L'Humanite  a  forgery,  we  must  thank 
M.  Pichon  for  having  administered  a  well  deserved 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  simply  shocking  that 
the  British  Foreign  Office  should  have  proposed  to 
admit  to  the  Peace  Conference  a  representative  of  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks.  The  message  of  congratulation 
from  the  House  ol  Commons  to  Kerenski  on  the 
deposition  of  the  Tsar  was  bad  enough  :  but  not  so 
bad  as  the  proposal  to  admit  to  the  company  of  decent 
men  a  wretch  whose  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of 
his  murdered  countrymen,  whose  pockets  bulge  with 
stolen  bank-notes,  and  whose  very  clothes  are  probably 
stripped  from  some  corpse  in  Petrograd.  The  French 
Government  very  properly  replied  to  this  cynical  sug- 
gestion from  our  Foreign  Office  that  it  would  neither 
recognise  nor  negotiate  with  criminals. 

We  agree  with  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  food  is  the  key  to  the  question  of 
European  peace.  In  his  message  to  Congress  Mr.  Wil- 
son declares  that  Bolshevism  cannot  be  stopped  by  force, 
but  it  can  be  by  food.  The  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  evidently  agreed  with  the  President,  for 
they  voted  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Famine 
Relief  Bill  by  a  large  majority.  The  common  people 
are  not  Bolshevists  from  any  speculative  views  on 
government,  still  less  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  but 
simply  because  they  are  starving,  and  have  no  work. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  millions  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  Russia  would  be  dying  of  starvation  this 
spring,  and  we  were  rebuked  by  a  correspondent  for 
exaggeration.  But  it  is  or  will  be  literally  true,  unless 
the  Western  powers  supply  food.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  feeding  the  Germans,  who  have,  we  believe,  enough, 
but  of  keeping  alive  the  people  of  Austria,  the 
Balkans,  and  Russia. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  original  terms  of  the 
Armistice  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The 
omission  to  be  most  regretted  was  that  the  surrender 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  com- 
mandants of  the  prison-camps  was  not  demanded.  As 
The  Saturday  Review  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
those  responsible  for  the  cruelties  to  prisoners  will  have 
disappeared  by  the  time  the  peace  terms  are  agreed, 
and  the  scent  grows  colder  every  day.  Marshal  Foch 
has  added  several  useful  requisitions  in  extending  the 
armistice.  All  the  German  merchant  vessels  are  to  be 
handed  over,  for  the  carriage  of  food,  though  it  is  not 
clear  whether  they  are  to  be  restored  on  the  signing  of 
peace.    All  the  gold  in  the  Reichsbank  at  Berlin  is  to 
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be  conveyed  to  Frankfort,  a  very  wise  precaution  in 
view  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Russia.  Revolutionary 
patriots  have  a  way  of  absorbing  gold.  Then  all  the 
material  looted  from  the  factories  in  France  and 
Belgium  is  to  be  restored,  and  all  the  remaining 
U  Boats  delivered  up,  and  those  in  course  of  construc- 
tion destroyed.  But  suppose  the  Germans  refuse  to 
comply  with  these  demands — what  then? 

It  strikes  us  as  very  absurd  that  Brazil,  which  lias 
suffered  practically  nothing  and  has  very  little  interest 
in  European  politics,  should  have  three  representatives 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  while  Belgium  and  Serbia 
have  only  two,  and  our  Colonies  only  two  apiece,  and 
the  four  Great  Powers  only  five  each.  Equally  absurd 
is  the  decision — indeed  we  can  hardly  credit  it — that 
each  Power  is  only  to  have  one  vole,  whatever  the 
number  of  its  representatives.  If  there  are  to  be  votes, 
presumably  they  will  be  used  to  decide  questions  at 
issue.  And  it  is  ludicrous  that  on  such  a  question,  for 
instance,  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  Brazil  or  Serbia 
or  the  Czecho-Slovak  republic  should  have  the  same 
deciding  power  as  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  revival  of  the  folly  of  the  International 
Tribunal  adopted  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  1908. 

The  Irish  Sinn  Feiners  are  meditating  "a  demon- 
stration," both  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  influence  opinion  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
That  demonstration  may  not  be  without  bloodshed ; 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  attitude  the  older 
Irish  Nationalists  will  adopt  towards  it.  Now  that  the 
war,  or  at  least  the  fighting  of  big  armies,  is  over, 
the  Sinn  Feiners  hope  that  they  may  induce  the 
naturalised  Germans  in  America  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Wilson  might  easily  be  cornered  on  the  subject  of 
"self-determination."  What  the  Irish  Celts  are  to 
England  that  were  the  Slavs  to  the  late  Austrian 
empire.  The  Slavs  in  the  Austrian  empire  suffered 
actual  oppression,  and  their  national  aspirations  were 
suppressed  with  cruelty.  British  statesmen,  on  the 
contrary,  have  treated  Irish  Celts  with  the  indulgence 
of  spoilt  children.  But  the  principle  in  both  cases  is 
the  same,  the  suppression  of  a  nationality  dangerous 
to  the  Imperial  Government. 

If  President  Wilson  is  asked,  "  How  can  you  advo- 
cate giving  self-government  to  Czecho-Slovaks, 
Slovenes,  Poles,  Ruthenes,  Croats,  Montenegrins, 
Arabs,  Armenians,  and  denying  it  to  Irish  Celts?" 
what  could  he  answer?  He  could  only  answer, 
"The  Irish  Celts  suffer  no  actual  oppression;  they  are 
well  and  kindly  governed  :  and  the  British  Government 
regards  '  self-determination  '  in  their  case  as  danger- 
ous to  the  British  Empire."  That  is  a  good  and  true 
answer,  as  far  as  practice  goes  :  theoretically  it  is 
weak,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  of  theory.  The  death 
of  Roosevelt  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  Had  Roosevelt  lived,  both  he  and  President 
Wilson  would  have  stood  as  "  third-term  "  candidates. 
But  now  that  Roosevelt  is  gone,  Mr.  Wilson  can  hardly 
seek  election  for  the  third  time.  This  may  make  Mr. 
Wilson  more  independent  of  party  considerations  at  the 
Peace  Conference  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  weaken 
his  power,  and  stir  up  repudiation  of  his  policy  in  the 
Senate. 

"Authority  forgets  a  dying  king." 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West,"  said  Rudyard 
Kipling,  which  being  interpreted  means  that  black  is 
black  and  white  is  white.  We  never  heard  of  Sir  S.  P. 
Sinha  until  we  read  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Under  Secretary  for  India,  but  he  appears 
to  be  a  leading  advocate  at  the  Indian  Bar.  We  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  His  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects  beyond  stating  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  white.  The  injection  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  into  the 
House  of  Lords  deprives  that  historic  body  of  the  last 
remnant  of  prestige  which  clings  to  the  British 
aristocracy. 


Lord  Leverhulme  is  a  bold  man,  for  he  has  under- 
taken a  task  on  which  the  late  Sir  James  Matheson 
(of  the  great  house  of  Eastern  merchants,  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.)  sunk  hundreds  of  thousands  in  vain. 
Lord  Leverhulme  has  sent  for  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel's  book 
on  "  The  Herring,"  and  is  about  to  make  the  island  of 
Lewis,  which  he  has  bought,  a  centre  of  the  fishing 
industry,  by  improving  the  labours  and  starting  a 
canning  factory.  The  Lews,  as  it  is  called  in  Ross- 
shire,  is  a  big  sponge  surrounded  by  a  stormy  sea,  and 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  crofter  fishermen,  whose  habits 
are  as  primitive  as  those  of  the  Celtic  peasantry  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Sir  James  Matheson  built 
himself  a  charming  castle  at  Stornoway ;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  reclaim  the  bogs  and  moors  had  no  more 
commercial  success  than  similar  attempts  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  on  the  mainland.  The  real  want  of  the 
island,  no  doubt,  is  improved  harbours,  and  quays; 
and  if  Lord  Leverhulme  can  keep  Gaelic  agitators  out, 
he  may  succeed  where  others  have  failed.  The  island 
was  sold  to  Matheson  by  Stewart  Mackenzie  (Seaforth) 
of  Brahan  Castle. 

We  publish  a  letter  from  an  "Officer  "  saying  that 
the  Commanding  Officers  have  no  power  to  retain  men 
whose  release  from  their  units  is  demanded  by  the 
Labour  Ministry.  That  men  are  so  detained  is  beyond 
dispute  :  it  is  a  fact  within  our  personal  knowledge. 
Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  the  detention,  which  is 
still  causing  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  bitter  but 
quite  natural  exasperation?  It  is  certainly  not  the 
Labour  Ministry,  who  pass  on  to  the  military  autho- 
rities all  applications  for  release  which  they  consider 
justifiable.  Can  it  be  that  the  delay  is  caused  by  the 
War  Office?  Is  it  the  case  that  General  Burnett- 
Hitchcock's  office  is  choked  with  the  number  of  appli- 
cations, and  that  many  of  them  remain  there?  If  that 
is  so,  General  Hitchcock  must  apply  for  more  clerical 
assistance,  which  he  might  well  obtain  from  the 
departments  which  are  unloading  clerks. 

No  more  pleasing  and  graceful  incident  has 
occurred  in  this  war  than  the  gift  of  food  by 
the  British  Army  in  Italy  to  the  starving  people  of 
Vienna.  The  food  was  given  by  the  British  soldiers 
out  of  their  rations,  and  the  special  train  entered 
Vienna  with  an  escort  of  100  men  of  the  and  Warwick- 
shires.  The  escort  marched  through  the  streets 
headed  by  their  officers  and  band  to  the  Rathaus,  where 
Major  Bethell  told  the  Burgomaster  that  the  gift  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  way  in  which  the  Austrians 
had  treated  their  prisoners  compared  with  the  barbarity 
of  the  Germans.  There  was  a  touch  of  chivalry  about 
this,  recalling  the  days  when  wars  were  fought  by  pro- 
fessional armies  who  were  proud  of  their  calling  and 
its  honour.  There  are  men  in  England  to-day  whose 
foreheads  have  been  branded  by  the  Germans  with  a 
German  eagle,  or  "  Gott  strafe  England."  But  it  is 
not  these  poor  men  whom  the  Germans  have  branded — 
science  will  come  to  their  aid — but  their  own  good 
name  with  indelible  infamy. 

After  three  or  four  days  of  street  fighting  in  Berlin 
in  which  three  or  four  hundred  people  have  been  killed, 
the  Spartacists  or  Bolshevists  have  been  crushed  by  the 
Majority  or  Moderate  Socialists.  The  same  result 
appears  to  have  been  attained  without  bloodshed  in 
Wurtemburg  by  a  general  election  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal (including  female)  suffrage,  where  the  Majority 
Socialist  party  have  won  a  majority,  though  the  German 
Democratic  party  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  the 
Centre  Roman  Catholic  party  have  secured  large  votes. 
Southern  Germany  is  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  and  in 
Bavaria  the  Bavarian  People's  party,  which  is 
described  as  Roman  Catholic  Centre,  is  in  the  majority, 
though  a  small  one,  over  the  Majority  Socialists.  The 
extremists  are  therefore  beaten,  and  outside  Prussia  the 
struggle  will  be  between  moderate  republicans  and  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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OPENING   OF   THE  CONFERENCE. 

CENTURIES  are,  we  know,  arbitrary  divisions  of 
time.  Yet  it  is  striking  that,  without  going 
back  to  the  Deluge,  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  years  the 
map  of  Europe  comes  up  for  re-making.  In  1713  there 
was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  in  1815  there  was  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  and  in<  1919  there  is  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris.  The  settlements  of  Utrecht  and 
Waterloo  were  the  results  of  great  wars  :  they  were 
supposed  to  end  war,  and  were  followed  in  a  few  years 
by  wars.  The  proceedings  that  opened  this  week  at 
Paris  are  the  result  of  a  war,  and  the  object  in  view  is 
precisely  the  same  as  after  Blenheim  and  Waterloo, 
namely,  to  prevent  war  in  future,  and  to  re-arrange  the 
map  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed  that  this  war  has  been 
more  costly  and  more  horrible  than  any  previous  war. 
But  everything  is  relative.  The  population  and  the 
wealth  of  the  world  have  multiplied  beyond  belief  in 
the  century  since  Waterloo.  In  proportion  to  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  world,  has  this  war  been 
more  costly  in  lives  and  money  than  the  war  between 
England  and  France  that  ended  in  1815?  We  have  not 
made  the  calculation ;  but  we  are  certain  that  the 
problems,  economic  and  political,  that  confront  the 
Conference  at  Paris  are  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  which  occupied  the  diplomatists  at 
Vienna  a  hundred  years  ago.  Europe  is  in  ruins.  The 
empires  of  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey 
exist  no  more. 

The  questions  before  the  Conference  divide  them- 
selves into  three  departments.  There  are  (i)  the  peace 
terms  to  be  offered,  or  dictated,  to  the  vanquished 
enemies,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey;  there  are  (ii) 
the  new  States,  including  Russia,  to  be  created  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  empires;  and  (iii)  there  are  the 
means  by  which  the  terms  are  to  be  enforced,  and  the 
new  States  started.  Here  is  matter  for  discussion 
which  will  certainly  last  six,  and  possibly  twelve, 
months.  But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  will 
probably  expedite  its  execution,  for  everyone  will  feel 
that  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  protract  argument, 
would  lead  to  disaster. 

There  are  three  personalities  engaged,  and  three 
only,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
President  Wilson.  A  triangular  duel  is  always  interest- 
ing. Whether  it  is  the  obfuscating  effect  of  our 
climate  or  our  Constitution,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  has  not  clearly  explained 
himself.  M.  Clemenceau,  with  a  barbarous  enemy 
living  on  the  other  side  of  a  row  of  black  and  white 
posts,  has  bluntly  declared  in  favour  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  great  Powers,  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  disbelief  in  a  League  of  Nations.  President 
Wilson,  with  some  four  thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land 
between  his  country  and  Germany,  has  said,  explicitly 
enough,  that  he.  is  interested  in  nothing  but  a  League 
of  Nations  embracing  the  whole  world,  and  that 
European  politics,  or  the  Balance  of  Power,  are  in- 
different to  him.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  given  much 
lip-service  to  the  League  of  Nations,  talked  of  it  at 
large  on  platforms,  but  has  unwisely  committed  him- 
self to  absurdities  and  contradictions,  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  forget.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  will 
M.  Clemenceau  gain  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  his  view  of 
an  Alliance,  or  will  Mr.  Wilson  win  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  his  view  of  a  League  of  Nations?  Our  susceptible 
Premier  is  notoriously  open  to  influence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  who  buttonholes  him  last  gains  him.  Great 
results  depend  on  who  captures  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
This  may  seem  a  flippant  way  of  putting  it  :  but  it  is 
the  fact.  All  the  great  issues  in  history  have  been 
decided  by  "some  trick  not  worth  an  egg." 

Here  are  some  of  the  absurdities  and  contradictions 
to  which  English  statesmen,  and  to  some  extent 
President  Wilson,  have  committed  themselves  under 
the  stress  of  popular  institutions.  There  is  to  be  a 
League  of  Nations,  although  outside  the  Five  Great 
Powers,  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  there  are  no  nations,  using  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  political  entities,  with  a  government.  General 
Smuts  is  in  favour  of  including  Germany  in  the  League 


of  Nations,  when  Germany  has  a  responsible  and 
respectable  government.  But  how  long  will  that  be? 
And  what  about  Russia,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Serbia, 
Greece,  Bohemia,  Poland,  German  Austria?  Those 
countries  have  at  present  no  governments.  Is  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  hung  up  until  these 
nationalities  establish  responsible  governments?  If  so, 
it  is  clear  that  the  League  of  Nations  can  take  no 
definite  shape  or  physical  form  for  a  pretty  long  time, 
at  least  six,  and  more  probably  twelve,  months.  If  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  come  into  existence  this  spring 
it  can  only  be  a  continuance  of  the  present  alliance  of 
the  Five  Powers  mentioned  above.  Every  sensible  man 
must  admit  that.  Then  there  is  the  twenty-four 
thousand  million  pounds  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told 
the  electors  that  Germany  must  pay.  Every  man  (we 
do  not  say  every  woman),  outside  Bedlam  is  well  awrare 
that  this  is  a  fairy  tale.  Unless  the  period  of  payment 
is  extended  to  five  centuries,  the  utmost  that  Germany 
will  be  able  to  pay,  with  interest,  is  the  pecuniary 
damage  suffered  by  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  loss 
of  tonnage  to  Great  Britain,  and  against  the  Lloyd 
George  claim  is  Mr.  Wilson's  "point"  that  there  are 
to  be  "  no  indemnities."  Then  there  is  the  "  boycott  " 
of  German  goods,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson  and  his  friends  that  no  German  shall  land  on 
British  shores  for  at  least  seven  years.  But  another 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  "points"  is  that  there  shall  be  "  no 
economic  barriers."  And  how,  may  we  ask,  is  Ger- 
many to  pay  even  the  damages  to  Belgium  and  France, 
unless  she  is  allowed  to  trade?  She  cannot  pay  in 
bullion  or  specie,  for  it  does  not  exist.  The  idea  that 
the  Allies  are  going  to  collect  the  customs  dues,  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts  from  the  railways,  the  mines, 
and  the  forests,  can  only  be  realised  by  a  very  large 
army  of  occupation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
German  nation  consists  of  some  seventy  million  souls, 
of  whom  some  twelve  millions  are  men  of  fighting  age. 
What  sort  of  army  of  occupation  would  be  necessary 
to  force  these  twelve  millions  to  work  for  the  foreigner  ? 
A  pretty  big  one,  larger  than  England,  France  or 
America  is  likely  to  furnish.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
famous  question  of  "the  freedom  of  the  seas." 
Exaggerated  importance  has,  in  our  judgment,  been 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  because  the  present  war  has 
shown  that  almost  everything  has  become  or  may  be 
made  contraband.  When  cotton  and  glycerine  have 
become  contraband  of  war,  because  used  in  explosives, 
there  is  very  little  left  for  the  immunity  of  private  pro- 
perty at  sea.  The  only  important  point  is  whether  the 
commercial  blackade,  that  is,  the  blockade  of  areas, 
as  distinguished  from  ports  and  towns,  is  to  be  per- 
missible. Britain  must  never  abandon  the  right  of 
commercial  blockade,  and  Mr.  Wilson  might  remember 
that  it  was  the  exercise  of  this  right,  quite  as  much  as 
the  generalship  of  Ulysses  Grant,  that  enabled  the 
North  to  defeat  the  South  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
We  do  not  recollect  that  in  their  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate ports  the  Government  of  Mr.  Lincoln  paid  any 
regard  to  the  suffering  caused  to  Lancashire  by  the 
stoppage  of  cotton  shipments. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  these 
three  statesmen,  Messieurs.  Clemenceau,  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  are  confronted,  and  which  will  have  to 
be  circumvented  or  surmounted  unless  the  Conference 
is  to  end  in  confusion,  and  the  whole  world  to  be 
submerged  in  anarchy. 

BUSINESS  GOVERNMENT. 

DURING  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  tended  to  resent  the  label  of  "  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers  "  applied  to  them  by  the  most  brilliant 
enemy  in  their  long  list  of  opponents.  During  the 
present  war,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cult  has  arisen 
which,  so  far  from  resenting  such  a  label,  has 
feverishly  attempted  to  affix  it.  Nor  are  the  supporters 
of  this  creed  content  merely  with  shopkeeping,  which, 
after  all,  if  inglorious,  is  at  any  rate  decent,  and  except 
where  described  as  merchandising,  respectable.  They 
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go  a  stage  further.  Failing  in  theory,  as  they  have 
tended  to  fail  in  practice,  to  distinguish  between  the 
work-shop  and  the  bucket-shop,  they  endeavour  to 
turn  us  into  a  people  of  business  men  with  a  Govern- 
ment of  business  men  who  govern  for  business  men. 

This  doctrine,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
gives  precedence  to  the  huckster  over  the  statesman, 
the  saint,  the  scholar  and  the  good  plain  man  in  the 
street,  would  hardly  deserve  serious  notice  if  it  did  not 
appear  to  chime  with  something  gross  and  even  sinister 
that  during  the  war  has  attacked  the  national  imagina- 
tion. This  of  all  wars,  so  far  as  the  British  people 
are  concerned,  was  a  war  of  the  knight-errant.  In 
dark  hours  and  behind  all  horror  was  the  sense  of 
spiritual  adventure.  Those  who  died  became  part  of 
the  legend  that  began  as  it  ended  at  Mons  with  the 
angels.  But  those  who  lived,  reversing  the  parable, 
attempted  to  extract  out  of  sweetness,  strength.  They 
began  with  the  bees  and  attempted  to  produce  a  decay- 
ing lion — no  bad  picture  of  this  country  if  they  have 
their  way. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  bearing  in  mind  what  the 
moulders  of  the  world,  from  Plato  to  Disraeli,  have 
left  us  as  precepts  of  government,  to  deal  with  a 
theory,  which  substitutes  for  the  ability  to  foresee  the 
forward  movement  of  the  world  the  ability  to  antici- 
pate the  downward  movement  of  the  money  market. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  not  unnatural  reversion  from  the 
idealism  engendered  by  the  war  to  a  peculiarly  crass 
form  of  materialism. 

"  O  take  the  cash,"  cry  its  exponents,  "  and  let  the 
credit  go. ' '  It  may  be  true,  they  aver,  that  the  senti- 
mentalists believed  that  this  was  a  war  to  end  war. 
This,  fortunately,  they  continue,  is  no  time  for  senti- 
mentalists, and  it  should  therefore,  be  understood  that 
in  fact  it  was  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
British  commodities  to  hitherto  unexplored  markets. 
"Our  dead,"  they  conclude,  will  indeed  only  regard 
that  ' '  corner  of  a  foreign  field  ' '  in  which  they  sleep 
as  "for  ever  England,"  if  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
there  is  established  an  agency  of  some  British  com- 
mercial undertaking. 

Nor  need  the  spread  of  this  attitude  surprise  us. 
In  war  the  sole  criterion  of  Government  is  and  must 
be,  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  unsheath  the  sword 
for  a  high  and  worthy  purpose  :  the  hand  that  wields 
it  must  have  the  strength  to  achieve  the  purpose.  It 
may  happen  therefore,  and  indeed  has  constantly 
happened,  that  for  the  grim  business  of  destruction 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  delicate  calibre  are  in- 
adequate. War  demands  a  robust  and  a  less  scrupulous 
imagination.  But  what  is  true  of  the  conduct  of  war 
is  utterly  untrue  of  the  conduct  of  peace. 

In  peace  often  it  is  the  "Old  Gangs"  tha't, 
by  brilliant  failure,  secure  the  future  of  the  world. 
Socrates,  when  he  drank  hemlock,  was  the  scorn  of 
every  vigorous  Athenian  of  the  new  gang.  The  Christian 
martyrs  at  the  Roman  Games  were  not  regarded  by  the 
Roman  public  as  great  successes.  Ridley  in  the  market- 
place at  Oxford  had  no  political  future,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  a  little  later  died  lamenting  his  failure  to  save  his 
country.  Yet  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
assert  that  these  members  of  the  shining  company  of 
"Old  Gangs"  did  less  to  ensure  the  future  of  the 
world  than  their  robust  conquerors  and  betrayers. 
In  every  age  there  has  been  an  Old  Gang  and  not  un- 
frequently  later  ages  have  worshipped  at  their  shrine. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  given  to  one  man 
to  succeed  and  to  another  to  see  visions.  The  reward 
of  the  visionary  is  sight,  and  he  has  no  claim  upon  the 
plaudits  of  the  world.  For  him  posterity  waits ;  for 
the  business  man,  on  the  contrary,  a  peerage.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  resent  the  honours,  power  and 
wealth  that  attend  the  latter.  We  must  not,  however, 
let  ourselves  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  for  statesman- 
ship more  than  the  talent  for  success  is  required.  The 
statesman  must  have  an  appreciation  of  something 
wider  than  is  seen  by  the  common  man,  deeper  than 
can  be  plumbed  over  a  cigar  by  the  hero  of  a  deal  in 
the  Kaffir  Market.  It  is  because  there  is  a  genuine 
danger  that  this  may  be  obscured  by  war  appreciation 
of  success  due  to  efficiency,  that  it  is  necessary  to 


remind  this  country  that  there  is  something  higher 
even  than  efficiency  and  business  instinct.  There  is 
the  level  quality,  bred  of  unrelenting  self-discipline 
and  harmony  with  the  great  causes  moving  the  world, 
which  alone  gives  its  possessor  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  rule. 

This  theory  sets  up  the  saint,  or  at  any  rate  the 
statesman,  against  the  huckster.  And  before  passing 
on  let  us  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  business  men  as  such,  nor  do  we  underrate  the 
part  they  played  in  the  war.  What  we  are  combating 
is  the  claim  on  their  behalf  that  they  alone  are  qualified 
to  rule.  Our  view,  briefly,  is  that  if  they  are  qualified 
to  rule,  it  is  not  least  because  of  qualities  in  them  which 
do  not  tend  to  business  success. 

Let  us  examine  one  side  of  the  business  Government 
claim,  that  which  demands  that  office  shall  be  the 
reward  not  of  the  party  hack,  but,  if  we  may  without 
indelicacy  so  describe  him,  of  the  business  stallion. 
Forgetting  that  a  Government  is  a  harmony  of  qualities 
and  personalities  rather  than  a  combination  of  banking 
accounts,  the  exponents  of  this  creed  claim  that  each 
Government  Department  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  The  Treasury, 
in  this  view,  should  go  to  a  banker,  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  a  merchant,  the  War  Office  to  a  soldier,  the 
Admiralty  to  a  sailor  and  the  Local  Government,  presum- 
ably, to  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 
But  when  the  matter  is  further  explored  certain  diffi- 
culties present  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  know,  for 
instance,  what  precise  experience  qualifies  a  man  for 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  diplomacy  is  the  art  of  telling 
falsehoods  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  it  should  presum- 
ably go  to  a  house  agent  or  a  commercial  traveller  in 
a  good  way  of  business.  It  is  more  difficult  to  fill 
such  an  office  as  that  of  a  Ministry  of  Reconstruction. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  exponents  of  the  busi- 
ness Government  may  hold  that  experience  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  is  here  indispensable.  The  greatest 
difficulty  will,  however,  be  presented  by  the  Irish 
Office  and  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  In  the  Irish 
Office,  presumably,  an  Irishman  should  be  appointed; 
the  trouble  will,  however,  be  to  discover  what  qualities 
in  addition  to  being  Irish  are  required.  For  the  Home 
Office  it  is  clear  that  a  criminal  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion should  be  chosen.  The  country,  unhappily,  still 
maintains  its  prejudice  against  murder,  and  the  capital 
remedy  for  this  peccadillo  will  deprive  us  of  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  under-world.  It 
should,  however,  not  be  impossible,  even  though  Mr. 
Jabez  Balfour  is  no  longer  with  us,  to  find  some 
successor  equally  forceful  and  perhaps  less  unfortunate 
in  his  judges.  The  Prime  Minister  is  the  hardest 
problem  of  all.  It  would  seem  perhaps  advisable  to 
have  him  elected  annually  on  the  basis  of  income  tax 
returns.  This  would  secure  the  double  end  of  a  complete 
disclosure  of  assets  by  our  princes  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  merited  coronation  of  the  richest  among  us. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  without  the  power  to 
pursue  business  successfully  a  modern  community  is 
helpless.  But  of  all  gods  ever  erected  for  worship  none 
is  more  sinister  than  that  of  the  Golden  Calf.  While 
Moses  is  still  in  the  mountains,  while  the  great  issues 
of  peace  and  the  future  of  the  world  are  being  fought 
out  in  the  high  altitudes,  do  not  let  us  be  dancing 
round  the  Calf.  For  our  clamour  may  reach  the  law- 
givers and  the  Tablets  of  the  law  may  be  broken  never 
to  be  refashioned. 


SWEDISH  NATIONALISM. 

FRENCH  writers  are  often  endowed  with  imagina- 
tion, humour  and  other  graces,  but  their  works  of 
travel  and  politics  are  usually  superficial  and  unconvinc- 
ing. It  is  therefore  with  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure  that 
we  draw  attention  to  the  wise,  luminous  and  exhaustive 
volume  of  M.  Lucien  Maury,  "  Les  Problemes  Scandi- 
naves :  Le  Nationalisme  Suidois  et  la  Guerre,  1914- 
1918"  (Paris:  Perrin,  1918.  5  frs.).  He  has  evidently 
followed  all  the  tortuous  details  of  Swedish  politics 
with  incessant  vigilance  before  and  throughout  the  war, 
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read  every  newspaper,  applied  his  vast  stores  of 
ordered  information,  and,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
he  mistrusts  Huns,  he  affords  a  model  of  impartiality 
as  an  historian. 

Sweden,  before  the  war,  seemed  one  of  the  quietest, 
happiest  countries  in  the  world,  with  no  burthens  of 
armaments,  no  menace  of  foreign  complications,  no 
desires  but  for  the  development  of  her  science,  industry 
and  intellect.  She  attracted  universal  admiration  as 
the  sanctuary  of  peace  and  steady  progress.  But  all 
the  while  she  was  reserving  rude  surprises  for  the 
world,  and  M.  Maury's  book  describes  the  evolution, 
which  nearly  brought  her  from  vague  sympathies  with 
Germany  to  active  participation  in  the  greatest  crime 
of  history,  temporarily  sacrificed  her  conscience  and 
traditions,  and  led  her  to  the  very  brink  of  disaster. 
And  this  evolution,  or  rather  revolution,  was  brought 
about  by  the  so-called  Nationalist  Party. 

Like  Spain  and  other  derelict  countries,  Sweden 
lives  mainly  upon  the  glories  of  her  past  :  her  dead  yet 
speak,  often  in  an  embarrassing  way,  to  remind  her 
that  she  has  lost  her  place  in  the  sun,  that  her  old 
statesmen  and  warriors  have  given  way  to  colourless 
officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  except  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  heroes  of  Sweden  accomplished  little  more 
than  brilliant,  sporadic  excursions  or  crusades  with  no 
permanent  effect  or  practical  lessons  for  the  future. 
As  her  famous  Professor,  Kjelk4n,  has  pointed  out,  the 
epoch  of  Sweden's  greatness  endured  but  the  span  of 
a  man's  life.  Being  a  Protestant  nation,  however,  she 
has  discarded  the  Saints  and  devoted  herself  to  an  un- 
practical hero-worship  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
her  undoing,  for  hero-worship  does  not  suffice  as  the 
mainstay  of  nations,  especially  of  small  nations,  but 
tends  rather  to  substitute  audacity  for  prudence, 
dreams  for  practical  politics.  The  temperament  was 
summed  up  by  Bjornson  : — 

Du  hjdrte  folk,  du  Jantasiens 
Du  Icengsels,  du  poesiens. 
(Thou  people  of  heat  and  fancy,  longings  and  poetry.) 

Such  a  soil  was  only  too  ready  for  the  tares  of  a 
spurious  Nationalist  movement,  a  sort  of  still-born 
jingoism  proclaimed  in  a  ruined  Pantheon.  "  Swedish 
Nationalism,"  says  M.  Maury,  was  so  closely  related 
to  Pan-Germanism  that  it  often  appeared  to  be  merely 
a  continuation  thereof ;  receiving  its  inspiration,  direc- 
tion and  methods  from  Berlin,  it  belied  its  title  and 
was  merely  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  idea." 

The  ball  of  Nationalism  was  set  rolling  by  the 
separation  of  Norway  in  1905,  which  was  attributed  by 
extreme  patriots  to  the  perfidy  of  Russia  and  Britain, 
and  lamented  as  the  loss  of  the  last  remnant  of  the 
heritage  of  Charles  XII  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  France,  but 
was  certainly  developed  by  German  agents,  who 
whispered  of  the  Russian  peril,  of  traditional  rights  to 
expansion  in  Finland,  and  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
glories  in  alliance  with  triumphant  Germany.  To  quote 
M.  Maury  ,"  For  centuries,  like  a  sailor  on  the  shores 
of  an  ocean,  the  Swede  has  stood  upon  the  borders  of 
Russia,  dreading  the  immensity,  the  surprises,  the 
storms,  but  unable  to  turn  away  his  gaze  or  suppress 
his  dreams;  his  love  of  adventure,  his  greed  of  gain, 
everything  attracts  him  towards  the  rich  plains  and  the 
big  markets  of  Muscovy."  The  Swede  is  constantly 
reminded  that  Russia  is  not  merely  his  natural  prey 
but  his  hereditary  enemy,  and  he  forgets  that,  through- 
out history,  it  is  the  German  who  has  been  his  most 
tenacious  rival  and  most  successful  adversary. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  although  the  friends  of 
Germany  held  all  the  ropes  in  Sweden,  she  proclaimed 
her  neutrality  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
disappointment  for  Germany,  who  was  said  to  have 
concluded  a  dynastic  treaty  and  relied  on  an  alliance 
and  military  co-operation.  The  neutrality  was  main- 
tained with  every  possible  bias  in  favour  of  Germany, 
but  without  satisfaction  either  to  Sweden  or  Germany. 
The  Allies  were  not  so  dependent  on  Swedish 
ore  as  Germany,  and  the  Swedish  Government 
did  all  that  it  could  to  satisfy  her  needs.  A 
policy  of  mystery  was  adopted,  no  commercial 
statistics    being    published    and    a    law    passed  t& 


forbid  the  publication  of  any  information  about  exports 
or  imports.  Hammarskjold,  the  Prime  Minister,  con- 
tended that,  as  Sweden  was  a  neutral,  she  was  entitled 
to  act  as  though  no  war  existed,  and  he  displayed 
absolute  unconcern  towards  any  damage  the  Allies 
might  suffer  from  his  policy.  They  were,  however, 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion  and  the  result  of  their 
blockade  was  semi-famine  and  semi-revolutionary 
troubles ;  the  bread-ration  became  inferior  to  that  of 
Germany,  while  Norway  and  Denmark  retained  com- 
parative abundance.' 

From  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Swedish  markets  laid 
themselves  out  to  supply  Germany  with  provisions, 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Germany 
bought  and  Sweden  sold  in  the  common  certitude  of  a 
prompt  and  decisive  victory.  So  great  was  this  certi- 
tude that  none  hesitated  to  empty  warehouses,  exhaust 
stocks  and  secure  immediate  profits  on  a  large  scale. 
When  the  war  was  prolonged,  precautions  became 
necessary,  but  they  were  taken  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
always  at  the  last  possible  moment.  Imports  from 
Britain  and  America  were  simply  passed  on  to  Ger- 
many, so  that  when  the  Allies  grew  tired  of  this  and 
began  to  ration  Sweden  she  found  herself  destitute. 
For  instance,  though  she  had  imported  large  supplies 
of  wool  and  cotton,  she  was  left  without  any  for  her 
own  use  in  1917,  and  last  year  a  reel  of  thread  was 
difficult  to  obtain  for  five  or  ten  shillings;  in  191 5  she 
exported  2,000  tons  of  butter  and  1,000  tons  of  coffee 
to  Germany,  with  the  result  that  not  a  single  cup  of 
coffee  was  to  be  bought  in  1917)  the  Swedes  being 
reduced  to  substitutes  of  acorns  and  oats  and  toast. 
Meanwhile  huge  fortunes  were  made  by  speculation 
and  profiteering,  but  the  new  millionaires  found  little 
or  nothing  to  buy  with  their  money. 

The  malevolence  of  Swedish  neutrality  avoided  an 
open  breach  only  through  the  wonderful  moderation  of 
the  Governments  of  London,  Paris  and  Petrograd ; 
there  was,  indeed,  something  very  near  akin  to  a  com- 
mercial war,  and  Swedish  provocations  were  incessant. 
The  Press  was  the  servant  of  Germany  and  took 
several  months  to  admit  the  victory  of  the  Marne ;  as 
M.  Maury  says,  "during  the  war  it  abandoned  all 
dignity,  all  conscience,  all  sense  of  responsibility." 
The  Queen,  descibed  by  the  Kaiser  as  "the  only  man 
in  Sweden,"  was  a  German  and  frequently  visited  her 
fatherland ;  all  her  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  support 
of  our  enemy.  King  Gustavus  V.  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Italy  urging  him  not  to  intervene  in  the  war. 
German  espionage  was  facilitated ;  German  bombs 
were  stored  in  Sweden  and  permitted  free  transport 
through  the  country ;  the  Swedish  coast  was  a  long 
line  of  submarine  bases ;  every  sort  of  German  contra- 
band was  encouraged  at  the  Finnish  frontier  by 
Swedish  officials.  In  1917  came  the  great  scandal  of 
the  cipher  telegrams  exchanged  by  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Swedish  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  conduct  of  submarine  warfare  and  Luxburg's 
recommendation  to  sink  Argentine  ships  and  leave  no 
trace.  Meanwhile,  Germany  was  not  satisfied ;  she 
continued  to  issue  protests  and  to  sink  ships  of  the 
Swedish  mercantile  marine.  Yet  Germany  derived 
many  substantial  benefits  from  Swedish  neutrality  : 
Swedish  Legations  transacted  German  business 
throughout  the  world  ;  Sweden  afforded  an  outlet  for 
Germany,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  completely 
blockaded ;  meanwhile,  she  closed  the  Baltic,  cut  off 
Russia  from  the  West,  and  assured  the  safety  of  Ger- 
man transports ;  finally,  Sweden  revictualled  Germany 
to  the  detriment  of  her  own  people  with  a  generosity 
akin  to  sacrifice. 

All  this  was  done  by  a  Court  and  a  Party,  who 
obtained  power  by  force  and  fraud,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  will  of  the  people.  There  was 
grave  discontent  and  some  inclination  towards  Bol- 
shevism. At  last,  in  September,  191 7,  the  Nationalist, 
or  pro-German  Government  was  overthrown.  But  he 
will  be  a  bold  man  who  prophesies  a  happy  or  a  pros- 
perous future  for  Sweden.  In  spite  of  much  ill-gotten 
wealth,  the  country  will  be  faced  by  difficult  problems 
of  reconstruction  and  cannot  claim  special  indulgence 
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from  the  outraged  victors.  Indeed,  Swedish  commerce 
deserves  to  be  boycotted  and  black-listed  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  politicians 
inspire  little  confidence,  those  who  opposed  the 
Nationalists  having-  dangerous  inclinations  towards 
anarchy  and  Socialism.  Even  Branting,  who  has  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  Entente,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  constructive  statesman.  Perhaps  the  chief 
hope  is  to  be  found  in  a  Scandinavian  federation, 
wherein  Sweden  would  be  reduced  to  play  a  minor  part. 

WORMS  AND  SCREWS  OF  THE  THEATRICAL 
MACHINE. 

WE  are  glad  to  note  that  the  rank  and  file  of  actors 
and  actresses  are  at  last  turning  against  the 
abominable  conditions  of  their  employment.  Nothing 
but  good  can  come  of  the  new  trade  union  of  players 
(the  worms)  which  has  taken  the  field  against  the 
agents  and  syndicates  who  control  the  entertainment 
market  (the  screws).  Trade  unions  are  a  bad  remedy 
for  a  foul  disease.  So  far  as  the  body  politic  at  large 
is  concerned,  they  are  at  this  time  a  remedy  which  is 
likely  to  kill  the  patient,  whose  symptoms  have  alto- 
gether changed  since  the  original  prescription  was 
required.  But  in  the  case  of  the  theatre,  the  trade 
union  is  as  necessary  to-day  as  it  was  generally  neces- 
sary in  all  industries  fifty  years  ago,  when  young 
children  worked  in  the  mines  and  factories  and  in- 
dustrious workmen  got  nothing  out  of  their  industry 
but  a  reduction  in  their  rate  of  pay.  The  general 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  theatre  are  a  survival 
of  the  darkest  ages  of  industrial  Whiggery.  The 
economic  organisation  of  the  theatre  is  based,  to  start 
with,  on  the  assumption  that  actors  and  actresses  are 
normally  unemployed.  Like  the  ancient  labourers,  they 
stand  in  the  market-place  to  be  hired.  As  soon  as  they 
are  hired  (the  happy  few  who  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
manager  or  impresario)  work  is  found  for  them  without 
delay ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  they  are  paid  for  it. 
For  weeks  they  must  attend  the  convenience  of  their 
employers  at  all  hours  of  the  day  without  receiving  a 
shilling.  For  actors  and  actresses  are  not  paid  for 
rehearsals.  Rehearsals  may  last  for  weeks  and  the 
work  is  often  of  such  a  nature  that  the  lot  of  a 
scavenger  is  preferable.  A  scavenger  may  at  least 
recover  his  self-respect  with  the  help  of  a  little  soap- 
and-water  and  a  change  of  clothes.  When  rehearsals 
are  at  an  end  those  actors  and  actresses  who  still 
happen  to  remain  in  the  cast  begin  to  draw  their  wages. 
We  will  not  look  too  closely  into  the  sordid  details  of 
the  wages  bill  of  an  ordinary  West  End  theatre,  but 
merely  record  that  the  new  trade  union  is  asking  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  ^3  or  ^4  a  week,  and  asking  that 
work  not  provided  for  in  the  contract  or  by  the  custom 
of  the  trade  shall  also  be  remunerated.  No  considera- 
tions of  decency  appear  to  have  any  weight  with  even 
the  wealthiest  and  most  successful  theatrical  employers. 
One  of  the  most  respected  and  powerful  of  them  all  is 
at  present  paying  the  women  attendants  at  his  theatre 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  for  a  nine-hours  day. 

It  will  possibly  be  urged  that  it  is  not  our  business, 
writing  as  a  critic  of  the  theatre,  to  deal  with  questions 
of  work  and  wages.  Such  questions,  however,  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  art  of  the  theatre.  A  profes- 
sion which  offers  no  reasonable  inducements  or  oppor- 
tunities to  those  adopting  it  can  hardly  expect  to 
attract  into  its  ranks  men  and  women  of  sense  or 
character.  The  reputable  actress  knows  that  (apart 
from  the  influence  of  friends  or  the  stroke  of  luck  which 
comes  to  one  in  a  thousand)  she  will  be  unemployed 
six  months  in  twelve;  that  she  will  have  to  work  for 
considerable  periods  without  pay  and  on  the  chance  of 
ultimately  receiving  a  grossly  inadequate  wage;  that 
she  will  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  employers  accus- 
tomed to  "lord  it  o'er  their  kind  with  most  prevailing 
tinsel";  that  the  general  conditions  of  her  service  will 
combine  the  maximum  of  discomfort  with  the  minimum 
of  reward  ;  and  that  at  any  moment  of  her  career  her 
chances  of  recognition  and  success  may  be  ruined  by 
the  nepotism  of  her  theatrical  bosses,  or  by  personal 
preferences  of  an  even  less  creditable  character.  Surely 


this  has  something  to  do  with  the  present  level  of 
dramatic  accomplishment  in  the  acting  profession.  No 
sensible  person  of  spirit  is  likely  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions. The  theatre  must  accordingly  be  recruited 
from  among  the  imprudent,  the  ignorant,  the  incom- 
petent, or  the  merely  desperate. 

At  every  turn  we  find  that  economic  conditions  in  the 
theatre  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  conditions  we 
should  desire  for  the  encouragement  of  young  talent 
upon  its  merits.  Security  of  tenure,  a  living  wage, 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  varied  training  and  ex- 
perience, a  careful  and  quite  impartial  assessment  and 
encouragement  of  individual  aptitudes  and  perform- 
ances— these  things  are  a  vision  of  unpopular  cranks 
and  reformers.  The  present  system  of  employment 
either  fails  to  discover  merit  at  all,  or,  having  dis- 
covered it,  proceeds  to  corrupt  and  destroy  it  in  the 
service  of  theatrical  commerce.  The  theatrical  profes- 
sion, reasonably  organised,  would  provide  for  theatres 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  staffed  by  per- 
manent, salaried  companies.  Theatrical  labour  is 
casual  labour,  and  the  only  way  in  which  an  actor  or 
actress  can  be  certain  of  a  job  is  by  specialising  in  some 
conventional  r61e  and  becoming  associated  in  the  mind 
of  this  or  that  agent  or  manager  with  the  playing  of  an 
old  man,  or  a  funny  butler,  or  Mrs.  Grundy,  or  Sweet 
Seventeen.  A  new  company  is  formed  and  dissolved 
for  every  new  play  that  passes.  In  some  cases  the 
company  survives  as  a  going  concern  for  three  weeks, 
so  that  most  of  its  members  are  out  of  a  job 
before  they  have  earned  enough  money  to  pay  the  debts 
which  they  have  contracted  during  their  last  spell  of 
unemployment.  In  other  cases  the  company  survives 
for  several  years  in  London  and  suffers  a  new  spell  of 
longevity  in  the  country  (shorn  of  its  leading  members). 
So  far  as  theatrical  art  is  concerned,  the  latter  case  is 
worse  than  the  former.  Livelihood  is  assured,  but  it  is 
a  livelihood  attained  by  repeating  the  same  part  a 
thousand  times  or  so,  and  in  most  cases  it  involves  the 
professional  ruin  of  the  participants. 

How  far  the  new  trade  union  will  be  able  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs  is  uncertain ;  but  a  great  deal  could 
*be  done  if  only  the  more  serious  and  reputable  players 
would  combine  to  oppose  spoliation  of  their  talents 
either  by  popular  favourites  who  regard  the  whole  pro- 
fession as  their  humble  servants,  or  by  the  big  agencies 
who  look  over  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  foot- 
lights much  as  the  farmer  in  a  county  town  looks  over 
a  likely  heifer  or  a  pedigree  bull.  The  new  union 
appears  to  be  concentrating  on  a  minimum  wage.  We 
suggest  that  it  would  be  even  better  if  they  were  to 
insist  upon  security  of  tenure.  It  is  scandalous  that  a 
poor  player  should  be  compelled  to  speculate  with  his 
livelihood  on  the  success  or  failure  of  a  play.  Players 
should  be  engaged  at  a  reasonable  wage  and  for  a 
fixed  minimum  period.  The  speculative  system  which 
consists  in  presenting  five  plays  to  the  public  on  the 
chance  of  one  of  them  succeeding  is  bad  for  the  theatre. 
It  is  even  worse  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession, 
who  are  perforce  a  party  to  the  gamble.  No  one  can 
restrain  the  theatrical  speculator  risking  his  money ; 
but  it  is  surely  time  that  the  actors  and  actresses  did 
something  to  prevent  him  from  risking  their  bread  and 
margarine  in  an  enterprise  from  the  success  of  which 
they  personally  have  nothing  to  gain  but  the  bare 
means  to  exist.  If  only  the  players  combine  and  adopt 
a  strong  policy,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  have 
the  means  to  make  their  wishes  effective.  By  insisting 
on  a  six-months  contract  for  every  engagement,  they 
might  very  appreciably  reform  the  present  speculative 
character  of  our  theatrical  finance.  The  manager  about 
to  present  some  worthless  play  on  the  chance  that  it 
may  possibly  hit  the  million  would  think  twice  before 
engaging  himself  to  pay  his  employees  a  reasonable 
wage  for  six  months.  He  might  even  prefer  to  have  a 
permanent  company  sufficiently  talented  and  versatile 
to  present  more  than  one  play  at  a  time. 

We  are  not,  however,  sanguine.  Authors,  actors, 
and  such  like  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  successful  trade 
unions  are  made.  The  barristers  have  the  best  trade 
union  that  ever  was  formed.  The  doctors,  with  their 
fixed,  traditional  fees,  are  not  far  behind.    But,  so  far, 
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members  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  professions  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  the  temporary 
civil  servants  (very  temporary  and  very  civil)  of  this 
world.  Is  it  possible  that  at  last  the  worms  are  turn- 
ing? There  is  something'  doing,  we  believe,  at  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  and  at  the  Dramatic  Authors' 
Club.  And  there  is  a  trade  union  among  the  players. 
We  wish  them  all  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

MR.    JOHN'S    "DERBY  DAY." 

PROFESSING  his  faith  that  the  war  would  event- 
ually produce  a  powerful  wave  of  Art,  a  writer 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  in  August,  1914,  took  leave 
to  doubt  if  the  powerful  phenomenon  would  appear  for 
yet  a  generation.  We  may  cautiously  reserve  our 
adhesion  to  this  view,  so  far  as  the  next  generation's 
prowess  is  concerned.  But  for  the  rest,  and  if  the 
exhibition  at  Burlington  House  is  a  fair  criterion,  we 
can  safely  say  that  this  famous  wave  is  not  yet  gather- 
ing volume.  The  splendid  patronage  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  giving  wholesale  commissions  to  all  sorts  of 
artists  cannot  be  praised  excessively ;  if  ever  art  was 
given  a  chance  it  was  during  the  war.  Not  only  have 
governments  competed  to  try  every  avenue  of  art ;  not 
only  have  the  most  diverse  artists  sprung  up  into 
admirals  and  majors,  if  not  actually  Field  Marshals, 
but  also  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  war 
itself  was  wonderfully  full  of  subjects  that  no  artist 
had  the  right  to  expect.  But — if  we  may  fairly  judge 
from  the  Canadian  War  Memorials — the  Great  War, 
regarded  as  artistic  inspiration,  was  virtually  a  "  dud." 

A  rather  naive  preface  to  the  shoddily  "got  up" 
Catalogue  informs  us  that  (a)  historical  accuracy  has 
been  secured  in  these  paintings;  that  (b)  these  paint- 
ings are  "decorative  panels,"  thought  out  in  connec- 
tion with  an  architectural  scheme,  and  that  (c)  they  are 
meant  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  artistic  conditions 
which  prevailed  at  the  most  momentous  epoch  of  the 
world's  history.  To  (a)  we  might  reply  that  even  had 
historical  accuracy  been  secured  it  would  have  been  of 
quite  minor  importance  compared  with  the  spiritual  or 
emotional  truth  which  alone  would  have  justified  the 
enterprise.  To  (b)  in  the  school  boy  phrase,  we  must 
say  "  steady  on."  Only  in  exceptional  cases  are  these 
paintings  "  decorative  panels  thought  out  in  connection 
with  an  architectural  scheme. ' '  We  will  wager  that  eight 
out  of  every  ten  came  from  painters  who  either  had  no 
idea  what  decorative  wall  painting  is,  or  who  never  gave 
the  thing  a  thought.  What  (c)  means  is  a  little  hard 
to  guess.  Posterity,  equally  with  ourselves,  would 
gladly  go  ignorant  of  the  artistic  conditions  of  this 
momentous  epoch  if  they  were  but  clear  as  to  the 
human  and  psychological  manner  of  those  men  who  by 
their  heroism  and  endurance  wrought  it.  But  it  is 
just  this  assurance  that  the  exhibition  fails  to  give. 

The  ingredients  of  great  art  are  deep  emotion  and 
design ;  in  that  order.  Only  the  rarest  men  are  in- 
tuitive enough  to  vibrate  with  the  true  emotion  of  an 
experience  they  have  not  physically  shared.  The 
ersatz  emotion,  derived  at  second  hand,  that  makes 
life  theatrical,  will  not  bear  examination.  The  heroics 
that  Mr.  Jack's  battle  pictures  shake  with  do  not  pass 
with  men  who  know  what  battles  are.  To  such  ' '  The 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres  "  is  story-book  war,  old- 
fashioned  ;  historically  it  is  wrong,  be  the  costume, 
geography  and  disposition  of  detail  never  so  correct. 
Another  kind  of  substitute  emotion  appears  in  Mr. 
Robert's  "  Gas  Attack."  Naturally  we  should  not  ex- 
pect Mr.  Roberts  to  have  received  impressions  of  this 
gas  attack  at  first  hand  :  he  must  have  relied  on  hear- 
say. To  his  way  of  thinking  the  ordinary  human 
expressions  of  emotion  are  not  good  enough ;  some- 
thing more  significant  than  life,  something  truer  than 
simple  truth  can  be  expressed  by  symbols,  substitutes, 
and  laboratory  synthesis.  The  action  of  men  serving 
guns,  the  throes  of  men  overtaken  by  sudden  and 
atrocious  suffering,  can  be  expressed  far  more  signifi- 
cantly by  a  studio  convention,  than  by  an  attempt  to 
render  life  itself.  For  us  the  question  is  not  how  logi- 
cal nor  how  justifiable  this  theory  be,  but  how  does  it 
succeed  in  Mr.  Roberts's  picture,  pictorially  and 
emotionally.      Whatever     this     theory     may  have 


promised  him,  his  actual  result  is  wretched  as  design. 
The  colour  is  naively  meant  to  be  nauseous,  to  sug- 
gest, no  doubt,  the  sickening  horror  of  gas.  This 
rather  childish  "  stunt  "  naturally  damns  the  picture  as 
a  picture,  and  in  its  reliance  on  association  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  tenets  of  official  ultra-montane  art. 
Emotionally,  but  for  this  cheap  nausea,  the  picture 
fails  :  its  recipe  is  quite  unimpressive ;  far  from 
enhancing  our  conception  of  a  gas  attack  it  conveys 
even  less  of  reality  than  a  newspaper  description. 
Were  we  able  to  compare  with  it  a  photograph  of  the 
incident  we  should  yet  more  conclusively  see  that  it  is 
melodrama,  performed  by  an  amateur. 

The  great  emotion,  phrased  in  commensurate 
design,  which  we  demand,  is  to  be  found  neither  in  old 
nor  new  fashioned  academies.  Do  we  get  it  in  the 
vast  cartoon  of  our  celebrated  Mr.  John?  For  months 
rumours  of  this  masterpiece  have  been  whispered ;  we 
were  in  for  something  great,  it  seemed,  something  to 
confute  doubters  who  suspected  that  Mr.  John's  bolt 
was  fired,  and  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  a  first-water 
master.  The  war,  we  heard,  had  given  him  his 
chance  and  he  had  risen  to  it.  But  has  he?  His 
crowded  cartoon  should  not  be  judged  finally,  because 
in  its  completed  state  the  influence  of  colour  may  do 
something  to  give  bite  and  emphasis,  even  emotion,  to 
what  at  present  is  mechanical  and  facile.  The  arrange- 
ment and  design  of  this  cartoon  never  made  Mr.  John 
sweat;  they  lay  well  inside  his  grasp.  But  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  the  spiritual  and  emotional  life  of  the 
cartoon,  they  are  no  truer  nor  deeper  than  Mr.  Jack's 
or  Mr.  Roberts's.  Here  is  no  emotional  uplift;  the 
mood,  instead,  is  that  of  Frith's  '  Derby  Day.'  Barely 
one  out  of  a  dozen  of  the  figures  lives  ;  they  are  mere 
shapes  and  links  in  a  hackneyed  composition.  Mr. 
John,  for  all  the  good  he  got  out  of  Flanders  might 
have  stopped  in  Galloway  or  Kerry,  whence  come  his 
crew  of  beggars,  gipsies,  tinkers,  now  put  on  the 
Flemish  stage  as  Belgian  refugees.  Frith  was  con- 
cerned in  crowding  a  canvas  with  Epsom  types ;  here 
one  group  of  characters,  there  another,  adequately 
woven  into  a  dull  design.  The  great  emotion  of  the 
Derby  (if  there  be  one)  must  lie  somewhere  outside  his 
picture,  or  invisibly  beyond  his  grouped  anecdotes.  In 
what  does  Mr.  John's  '  Canadians  at  Lens  '  funda- 
mentally differ  from  'The  Derby  Day?'  If  we  are 
honest,  we  must  say,  in  virtually  nothing.  His  skill 
and  fitful  industry  have  strung  across  his  ground  a 
swarm  of  trivialities,  incoherent  in  significance,  per- 
functorily articulated.  None  of  them  is  as  sincerely 
studied  as  are  Frith's;  the  design  of  the  whole  is  about 
as  featureless  as  his.  The  war  (if  there  was  one)  must 
have  been  "off,  right,  or  centre";  the  stage  is  filled 
with  dished-up  ideas,  old  models  and  a  promenade  of 
loafers.  In  short,  Mr.  John's  famous  battle  scene  is 
much  about  the  same  as  most  famous  pictures  of  the 
kind,  in  Versailles,  or  our  Diploma  Gallery.  Not  un- 
reasonably we  might  have  expected  that  the  great 
masterpiece  of  these  Memorials  would  give  enduring 
monumental  shape  to  the  composite  achievements  of 
the  Canadians  in  this  war;  should  sum  up  and  make 
eloquent  their  immortal  valour  and  sacrifice.  But  no  : 
their  great  part  in  the  war,  apparently,  was  to  lounge 
about  back  areas  with  a  troupe  of  strolling  players, 
while  in  the  sky  an  airship,  and  somewhere  a  gun, 
serve  like  pantomime  "  properties  "  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  scene. 

Of  all  the  artists  represented,  Mr.  Sims  has  made 
the  highest  effort  to  produce  something  above  his 
everyday  or  peace-time  pitch.  Moreover,  his  '  Sacri- 
fice '  is  conceived  in  terms  of  architectural  decoration, 
as  is  Mr.  Moira's  hospital  scene.  But  Mr.  Sims's 
mixed  scales  are  not  a  success,  and  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  enlarged  book  illustration  where  monumental 
treatment  would  have  been  appropriate.  Nor  can  the 
great  mass  of  the  Cross  and  Christ  be  reckoned 
adequately  in  silhouette.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing things  in  the  exhibition  are  Captain  Varley's  'For 
What?'  and  No.  131,  Lieut.  A.  Y.  Jackson's  pictures 
and  two  aeroplane  designs  by  Lieut.  Turnbull.  Nor 
may  one  overlook  Mr.  Brangwyn's  '  Church  of  .St. 
Martin  '  in  which  his  ordinary  picturesque  matter  is 
keyed  up  to  genuine  tragedy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

DEMOBILISATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,- — Your  leading  article  entitled  'The  CO.  and 
the  Cabinet '  is  based  on  a  quite  mistaken  view  of  the 
facts.  Commanding-  Officers  have  no  power  to  retain 
men  available  for  demobilisation.  They  may  appeal 
for  them  to  the  G.O.C.,  who  in  a  few,  very  few,  cases 
gives  permission  for  the  temporary  retention  of  certain 
men.  In  the  unit  of  which  I  have  special  knowledge, 
such  application  has  been  made  only  twice,  in  neither 
case  successfully. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Officer. 

[Whether  the  CO.  has  or  has  not  the  legal  power,  he 
certainly  does  retain  men  and  officers  whose  de- 
mobilisation has  been  applied  for. — Ed.  .S.i?.] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  usual  when  engaging  individuals  (for  tem- 
porary service  particularly)  to  make  it  quite  clear  to 
them  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  engaged  and 
under  which  they  will  be  discharged. 

This  ought  to  have  been  done  when  officers  and  men 
were  recruited  for  this  war,  and  this  information  in 
printed  form  should  have  been  supplied  to  each,  and 
clear  verbal  explanation  given  at  the  same  time. 

Judging  by  what  one  reads  in  the  newspapers, 
nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  done. 

The  question  of  demobilisation  is  a  thorny  one,  but 
there  are  certain  broad  lines  from  which  the  problems 
might  be  considered,  apart  from  military  exigence  :  — 

(1)  Those  who  joined  first  to  be  discharged  first. 

(2)  Details  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  : 
"national  interests"  involved  in  discharging  certain 
classes  belonging  to  particular  trades  or  industries  first, 
age  of  individuals,  etc.  ;  and  after  all  had  been  as  far  as 
possible  dealt  with,  there  would  probably  crop  up 
special  cases,  which  would  have  to  be  decided  on  their 
merits. 

However,  that  is  not  our  way.  "The  pantomime 
rehearsal  "  style  is  more  to  our  liking,  i.e.,  don't  worry, 

be  a  sportsman,  take  chances,  and  gamble.  D  n  the 

expense,  it  will  be  all  right  when  the  day  comes. 

Prdvoir  c'est  gouverner  is  not  in  favour,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  result  being  that  measures  have  to  be  extem- 
porised in  a  hurry,  muddled  up  at  the  last  minute — 
bringing  waste  of  every  kind,  and  often  inefficiency  in 
their  train. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  valid  excuse  for  not  making 
timely  preparation,  as  our  information  of  what  we  have 
to  expect  is,  in  most  cases,  at  hand ;  and  preparation 
for  meeting  eventualities  should  be  made  in  time  before- 
hand as  far  as  practicable. 

Profiteers  and  other  rogues  are  having  the  time  of 
their  lives,  and  must  be  quite  sorry  the  war  is  coming 
to  an  end ;  however,  they  will  hang  on  to  their  jobs  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  the  unfortunate  taxpayer  suffers 
in  proportion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  B.  Graham. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  THE  DARDANELLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  interesting  matter  which  ap- 
peared under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of  the 
4th  inst. ,  I  would  point  out  that  General  Liman  von 
Sanders  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  he  had  been 
attacking  he  would  have  made  the  principal  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  off  Tenedos,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  have  landed  on  the  neck  of  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula  close  to  the  Bulair  lines.  Now  I 
have  often  wondered  why  we  did  not  make  an  attempt 
at  Bulair,  and  should  like  to  know  the  reason. 

"  Guernsey." 


"THE  TRAGEDY  OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — I  have  just  read  Mr.  Stutfield's  letter  in  your 
last  issue  on  "The  Tragedy  of  Quebec,"  and  I  after- 
wards looked  up  your  original  leader  on  the  same 
subject  and  Mr.  Stutfield's  article  in  The  National 
Review  on  'Romanism  and  the  State." 

It  so  happens  that  the  articles  were  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  me,  as  I  had  just  returned  from  a  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  in  Hyde  Park,  where  I  listened  for  a  few 
minutes  to  one  of  the  "orators"  at  the  Marble  Arch, 
who  was  trying  to  convert  his  hearers  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I  listened  and  watched  with  much 
interest  and  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  speaker  had  at 
least  half-a-dozen  supporters  in  the  crowd,  whose  duties 
were  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  performed  on  race- 
courses by  confederates  of  card-sharpers.  At  each 
interruption,  which  were  many,  as  the  crowd  was  for 
the  most  part  hostile,  I  am  glad  to  say,  these  sup- 
porters would  do  their  best  to  drown  any  dissentient 
voices,  and,  if  the  speaker  was  getting  the  worst  of  an 
argument,  would  interrupt  with  questions  of  their  own, 
so  changing  to  a  different  point.  One  of  them  even 
went  so  far  as  to  get  a  policeman  to  come  into  the 
crowd  on  the  pretext  that  the  speaker  was  not  being 
given  fair  play. 

Now,  I  studied  all  these  men  very  carefully,  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  the  class  of  men  who 
would  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  this  manner 
for  any  lofty-minded  reasons.  On  the  contrary,  they 
gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were  paid  for  their 
services  and  that  they  did  not  themselves  care  in  the 
least  for  any  religion  in  particular.  This  all  made  me 
very  curious  as  to  their  motive,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
gfot  home  and  chanced  to  read  the  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned that  I  seemed  to  see  an  explanation  of  these 
men's  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  organization 
at  work,  with  funds  at  its  back,  preaching  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  order  to  get  Englishmen  under  its 
sway  for  the  evil  motives  so  well  described  in  Mr. 
Stutfield's  article  in  The  National  Review.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  the  kind  of  method  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  is  likely  to  meet  with  much  success ;  it 
certainlv  did  not  at  the  Marble  Arch  yesterdav.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  be  fraught  with  dangerous 
possibilities  to  this  country,  especially  if  combined  with 
other  propaganda,  which  is  no  doubt  being  done. 

I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  be  performing  a  patriotic 
duty  by  exposing  this  sort  of  mischief,  for  it  is 
obviously  not  a  case  in  which  the  police  have  power  to 
intervene.  I  would,  however,  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
these  "orators"  find  a  hearing,  are  not  those  who 
read  such  high-class  periodicals  as  The  Saturday 
Review  and  The  National  Review,  and  I  therefore 
hope  that  the  popular  Press  will  also  do  something  to 
counteract  the  work  of  such  men.  The  mind  of  the 
average  Englishman  is  easily  diverted  by  a  man  who 
"  has  the  jjift  of  the  gab,"  but  is  as  easily  put  straight 
again  if  the  fallacies  and  mischief  are  exposed  before 
they  have  time  to  take  deep  root. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc. , 

J.  B. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HOLLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  December,  page  1125, 
I  find,  in  a  general  review  of  the  attitude  of  the  neutral 
powers  of  Europe,  and  of  their  demeanour  during  the 
war,  that  Holland  is  considered  to  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  shows  that  Holland's 
geographical  position  placed  her  between  the  two  most 
powerful  belligerents,  and  another  glance,  at  the  map 
of  the  world,  will  make  it  clear  that  Holland  has 
enormous  inteests  in  the  Far  East,  with  which  she  is 
only  able  to  communicate  by  sea.  The  other  neutrals 
have  no  colonial  possessions. 
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If  Holland  had  joined  in  the  war  against  Germany, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  her  eastern  and 
southern  provinces,  which  cannot  be  defended,  would 
have  been  devastated,  whilst  possibly,  only  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  proper  and  Zealand  might  have 
remained  in  our  hands,  but  they  would  certainly  have 
been  hopelessly  damaged  by  aircraft  and  by  bombs 
from  the  large  guns.  But  even  if,  as  some  people  be- 
lieve, the  western  part  of  the  country  were  defensible, 
the  question  is,  what  good  could  Holland  have  done? 
It  is  quite  evident,  that  from  the  islands  to  the  north 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  the  Germans  could  have  attacked 
England  by  submarines  and  they  could  have  made  a 
naval  base  of  every  island. 

Certainly,  if  we  had  followed  our  inclination,  we 
would,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  gladly  have  joined  the 
Allies.  At  that  time  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
Germans  in  Belgium  had  caused  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion in  Holland,  and  it  was  well  known  that  if  Ger- 
many could  have  succeeded  in  holding  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  German 
Empire.  If,  at  that  moment,  there  had  been  a  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances,  for  instance  a 
Dutch  Venizelos,  and  if  there  had  been  great  en- 
couragement from  England,  and  a  distinct  prospect  of 
quick  and  efficient  aid  from  that  side,  the  nation  would 
decidedly  have  tried  to  come  to  Belgium's  rescue,  as 
passions  ran  high,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Dutch  regiments  on  the  Belgian  frontier  had  to  be 
changed  continually  as  they  might  have  got  out  of 
hand,  and  thus  precipitated  events  for  which  the 
Government  were  not  prepared.  The  British  press, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  did  not  encourage  Holland 
to  join  the  Allies. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  Scheldt.  In 
the  autumn  of  1914,  if  Holland  had  not  carried  out  her 
international  obligations  regarding  this  river,  there 
would  have  been  a  race  between  England  and  Germany 
as  to  who  would  occupy  the  Scheldt  first.  Antwerp  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Scheldt  not  in  Dutch 
hands,  would  have  meant  an  inland  submarine  base  for 
Germany,  which  would  have  made  the  transport  of 
British  troops  to  France  immensely  more  difficult  than 
it  actually  was,  and  this  would  have  changed  the  entire 
course  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  right  throughout  the  war,  German  in- 
fluence on  our  press  has  been  most  active,  and  many 
dailies  have  given  the  impression  that  they  were  pro- 
German.  Two  of  our  octogenarian  journalist-states- 
men showed  regrettable  signs  of  a  leaning  towards 
Germany,  but  we  must  forgive  old  age  its  weaknesses. 
Moreover,  these  two  old  gentlemen  were  out  of  power. 
All  that  they,  and  those  that  followed  them,  have 
achieved,  is  that  they  led  many  foolish  persons  to  buy 
German  securities,  which  the  holders  now  bitterlv 
regret. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  influence 
which  a  long  land-frontier  and  a  highly  developed 
trade  afforded  Germany  here,  that  influence  was 
stronger  in  Sweden  and  in  far  away  Spain  than  here, 
as  your  readers  will  have  gathered  from  recent  Madrid 
reports.  As  to  Denmark,  that  country  had  itself 
suffered  from  German  aggression  in  1864,  and  no 
sympathy  whatever  could  be  expected  from  her,  yet 
her  position  was  far  less  precarious  than  ours.  We 
have  always  admired  the  attitude  of  Norway  and  the 
courage  of  her  sailors,  like  that  of  the  Dutch  sailors, 
of  whom  over  six  hundred  were  murdered  by  the  Huns 
at  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  commandeering  of  Dutch  vessels 
to  which  an  allusion  is  made  in  your  article,  by  the 
United  States  and  England,  I  am  afraid  that  your 
remarks  are  not  quite  to  the  point.  The  fact  is  that 
our  Government  had  actually  agreed  to  these  ships  be- 
ing taken  over  by  the  Allies,  on  condition  that  they 
would  not  be  employed  to  carry  troops  or  munitions 
of  war,  or  in  the  danger  zone.  These  conditions 
seemed  quite  acceptable,  because  America  might  have 
used  the  vessels  for  ordinary  carrying  purposes,  and 
this  would  have  made  the  application  of  the  ancient 
and  much  disputed  right  of  "  Angary  "  superfluous, 
whilst  the  Dutch  tonnage  would  have  set  free  an  equal 
nllied  tonnage.    I  admit  I  could  never  understand  why 


our  terms  were  not  accepted,  as  this  would  have  saved 
our  faces,  although  our  Government  risked  nothing 
less  than  a  declaration  of  war  by  Germany,  in  propos- 
ing these  conditions.  In  March,  1918,  Germany  was 
still  at  the  height  of  her  power — this  should  not  be 
overlooked — and  the  Dutch  proposal  showed  the 
strongest  possible  desire  to  meet  the  Allies. 

I  noticed  in  your  article  a  remark  regarding  a  "  seri- 
ous cleavage  between  Queen  Wilhelmina's  court  and 
the  masses  of  the  Dutch  people."  To  this  I  must  really 
demur,  for  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Queen 
has  not  the  least  liking  for  Germany  or  for  Prussian 
methods.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Her  Majesty 
showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  France  in  receiving 
two  French  savants,  Mm.  Rocheblave  and  Soulier,  in 
a  private  audience  and  showing  them  the  prayer  book 
which  was  once  used  by  her  ancestor,  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny.  This  interview  was  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  daily  papers  at  the  time.  It  was  an  act  of  cour- 
age, under  the  very  eyes  of  our  ferocious  neighbours, 
who  could  not  possibly  misconstrue  the  significance 
of  it. 

Of  course,  the  Germans,  who  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  their  old  methods,  will  do  their  utmost  to 
create  as  much  ill-feeling  as  possible  between  other 
countries,  and  they  will  continue  to  use  all  sorts  of 
subterranean  channels  for  the  purpose,  but  this  should 
not  mislead  anybody  now. 

If,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous state  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  North  Sea  is  still 
of  paramount  interest  to  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  wise 
policy  on  her  part  to  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
our  economic  development,  for  only  a  free  display  of 
Holland's  economic  and  commercial  force  can  guaran- 
tee her  existence  as  an  independent  continental  country 
on  the  North  Sea  shore,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  to  the  security  of  England. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Dunlop. 

The  Hague,  December  20th,  1918. 

[The  above  are  extracts  from  our  correspondent's 
letter,  which  was  far  too  long  for  insertion  in  full. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 

LET  AMERICA  HAVE  THE  GERMAN  FLEET. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  desire  to  propose  that  the  German  fleet 
should  be  presented  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  convincing  proof  of  England's  gratitude,  trust 
and  friendship. 

I  believe  that  Italy  would  gladly  agree  to  this ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  France  and  Belgium  would  consent 
to  the  gift  with  enthusiasm. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bertrand  Shadweli.. 

Chicago,  December  10th,  1918. 

[Has  the  war  deprived  Americans  of  their  sense  of 
humour? — Ed.  5. J?.] 

OWLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  was  pleased  to  see  the  appreciative  article  on 
'Owls'  in  your  issue  of  January,  nth,  with  its  skilful 
combination  of  romance  and  the  classics,  art  and 
natural  history. 

It  is  likely  that  no  one  can  keep  the  owl  in  captivity; 
but  I  knew  one  which  came  to  be  fed,  nestled  in  the 
hand,  and  returned  to  its  woodland  recesses  daily. 
The  owls  in  my  old  country  used  to  hoot  pleasantly  on 
a  note  I  discovered  to  be  a  low  A  flat ;  but  I  have  also 
heard  that  snoring  which  sounds  like  escaping  gas,  or 
some  supernatural  visitation,  as  the  reader  pleases. 

A  classic  story  of  the  owl's  cry  taken  as  human 
exists  in  English  :  see  Hardy's  '  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,'  chapter  8.  Master  Poorgrass,  a  timid  man 
who  had  "  had  a  drap,"  lost  his  way  in  Yalbury  Wood 
and  cried  out  "Man  a-lost !  "  twice: — 

"A  owl  in  a  tree  happened  to  be  crying  '  Whoo — 
whoo — whoo  !  '  as  owls  do,    .    .    .    and  Joseph,  all 
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in  a  tremble,  said,  '  Joseph  Poorgrass  of  Weatherbury, 
sir  ! 

That  was  Mr.  Coggan's  account  of  the  incident,  but 
Joseph  denied  the  "sir."  "No,  no;  what's  right  is 
right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to  the  bird,  knowing  very 
well  that  no  man  of  a  gentleman's  rank  would  be 
hollering  there  at  that  time  o'  night." 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  form  of  the  owl 
is  little  used  to-day  for  decorative  purposes.  It  may 
be  too  homely  a  prettiness  for  our  present  artists,  who 
prefer  apparently  outlandish  and  barbaric  objects  for 
ornament.  But  I  lived  for  many  years  with  old  silver 
worked  into  owl  shape,  and  I  recall  an  owl  jug  which 
was  owned  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  few  learned 
papers  in  England.  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  I  believe, 
associated  his  journal  (which  dealt  with  her  faithfully) 
with  an  owl,  and  he,  knowing  ancient  Athens,  received 
the  sneer  with  a  smile.  Coleridge,  who  was  fond  of 
"The  ivy-haunting  bird,  that  cries,  '  Tu- — whoo  !  '  " 
has  placed  it  unforgettably  at  the  beginning  of  his 
'  Christabel  '  : — 

"  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock ; 

Tu — whit ! — Tu — whoo  ! 

And,  hark,  again  !  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crew." 
Here  is  the  magic  of  a  poet  wonderful  at  his  best. 
Tennyson,  in  his  two  Songs  of  the  Owl  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful.   In  the  first, 

"  Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits,  ' 
are  the  best  two  lines.    In  the  second  he  plays  on  the 

bird's  chaunt  overmuch  : 

"  Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit  " 
seems  to  me  more  ingenious  than  poetical.    And  the 
poet  must  have  been  a  pretty  poor  mimic,  if  he  could  not 
get  his  owls  to  answer  him  ! 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  J. 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Could  not  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's  be 
induced  to  discard  some  of  the  Victorian  traditions 
that  dominate  the  musical  rendering  of  their  services? 

"Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth."  And,  in  the 
evensong  that  I  attended  one  day,-  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  was  much  to  remind  one  of  the  now  some- 
what faded  period  when  experiments,  doubtless  useful 
in  their  day,  were  made  over  the  revival  of  Church 
song.  The  Canticles  belonged  to  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  opinions  might  legitimately  differ  as  to 
their  beauty  and  suitability.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  obtrusion  of  the  organ  throughout 
the  Responses.  Stainer  may  have  imagined  that  this 
way  of  accompanying  Tallis's  harmonies  might  appro- 
priately mark  what  would  be  called  a  "  High  Service," 
during  festivals.  But  the  veriest  tyro  is  now  aware 
that  it  is  hopelessly  wrong  to  sing  16th  century  part- 
writing  of  this  kind  to  any  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. Then,  there  were  tiresome  up  and  down  Amens) 
all  led  by  the  never-resting  organ. 

That  these  criticisms  are  not  fanciful,  or  based  upon 
mere  ideas  of  archaeological  propriety,  was  proved  con- 
clusively by  what  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  service. 
A  fine  specimen  of  unaccompanied  polyphonic  writing 
was  sung  after  the  conclusion  of  the  office — Pearsall's 
In  dulci  jubilo.  The  effect  of  this  was  startling,  after 
what  had  gone  before.  By  contrast  with  the  sonorous 
organ,  the  choir  had  sounded  small.  The  boys'  voices 
penetrated  through  the  instrumental  tones,  but  con- 
stantly the  vocal  harmonics  were  almost  indistinguish- 
able. So  too  were  the  words.  In  the  loud  parts  of  the 
carol  the  voices  appeared  to  be  almost  multitudinous 
in  their  ensemble,  and  the  words  could  easily  be  recog- 
nised. The  acoustics  of  the  cathedral  are  splendid  for 
this  kind  of  music,  and  the  tone  of  the  choir  is  delight- 
ful. One  felt  what  an  immense  gain  there  would  be 
were    unaccompanied    singing   frequently  employed, 


instead  of  being  relegated  to  Lent.  But,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  wants  remodelling,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  appreciation  of  what  is  noblest  and 
most  fitting  in  Church  song. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Listener. 

ROSS— SHIRE'S  DEAD. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  August,  1914,  I  bought  a  suit  of  Lewis 
homespun  cloth,  which  I  have  worn  ever  since  in 
honour  of  the  brave  lads  who  sailed  from  Stornoway 
to  join  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Crown  as 
soon  as  war  was  declared.  If  the  men  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  war  would  have  been  over  in  six  months.  I 
have,  however,  read  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  the 
deaths,  by  drowning,  on  New  Year's  morning  of  two 
hundred  of  our  gallant  Lewis  and  Harris  seamen  who 
were  returning  home  in  the  Iolaire.  They  were 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  close  to  my  grandfather's  old 
house,  who  for  many  years  was  the  tenant  of  the  farm 
of  Holm  when  he  commanded  the  Prince  Ernest 
Augustus,  revenue  cutter.  Nihil  amanti  durum 
(nothing  too  hard  for  love),  is  the  motto  of  the  Reid 
family,  of  which  I  am  now  the  head.  For  years  it  has 
been  my  great  ambition  to  act  up  to  my  motto  and  es- 
tablish a  school  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
Highland  children — boys  and  girls  of  Ross-shire's 
dead  heroes.  The  thing  can  be  done  if  the  indigo  in- 
dustry is  properly  developed  so  as  to  supply  dried  vege- 
tables and  concentrated  feeding-stuffs  from  India  to 
supplement  the  fish  meal  of  our  crofter  fishermen  in  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  poultry  and  pigs,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  winter  dairying  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  for  drawing  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  the  Highlands  and  in  India.  You 
cannot  separate  the  Celt  from  the  Indian,  since  no  two 
languages  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  Gaelic  and 
Hindustani.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  we  have  not  any 
one  at  the  India  Office  who  realises  this  fact. 

In  the  Humanitarian  magazine  of  December,  1894, 
I  told  the  story  of  how  the  78th  Ross-shire  Buffs 
were  wrecked  off  an  island  when  returning  from 
Java  to  Calcutta  in  1816.  Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
East  India  Association  in  1905,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  1844-45,  tne  7^th  Highlanders  lost  three 
officers,  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  sixty-eight 
women,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  children — 
total  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  deaths — from 
disease  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  Sind.  Lastly, 
no  greater  encomium  was  ever  bestowed  on  a  British 
regiment  than  that  which  General  Havelock  spoke  of 
the  Ross-shire  Buffs  :  "I  am  now  upwards  of  sixty 
years  old  ;  I  have  been  forty  years  in  the  service ;  I  have 
been  engaged  in  action  seven  and  twenty  times,  but  in 
the  whole  of  my  career  I  have  never  seen  any  regiment 
behave  so  well  as  the  78th  Highlanders."  No  wonder 
that  they  earned  for  themselves  the  proud  title  of  "  The 
Saviours  of  India"  in  1857.  And  the  following  two 
verses  from  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem,  "England's  Dead," 
may  well  be  applied  to  Ross-shire's  dead  : — 

"  Son  of  the  Ocean  Isle  ! 

Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead? 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 
Is  rear'd  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

The  warlike  of  the  Isles, 

The  men  of  field  and  wave  ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles, 

The  seas  and  shores  their  grave?" 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 
15,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W.  2. 
11  January,  1919- 

CHURCH  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  Archdeacon  of  Warwick  in  your  issue  of 
December  21  writes  with  sufficient  authority  of  his  own 
to  command  a  hearing,  and  he  is  probably  unmistaken 
in  his  prophecy  of  the  failure  of  the  Five  Million  Pounds 
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Scheme.  The  rate  of  assured  interest  is  not  guaran- 
teed either  by  the  Church  or  the  State,  and  spiritual 
investment  on  a  large  scale  is  foreign  to  the  general 
temper  of  the  average  Churchman.  The  clerical  Callis- 
thenes  will  fail  in  his  speculative  quest. 

Yet  the  enterprise  is  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it 
betrays  a  new  development  in  the  psychological  con- 
dition of  those  in  high  places.  Two  years  ago,  Hope 
and  Repentance,  two  abstract  conceptions  of  a  spiritual 
sort,  were  vaguely  interpreted  by  bishops,  dons,  and 
others  up  and  down  the  country.  A  little  later  Life  and 
Liberty,  both  of  them  still  unknown,  were  crystallised 
by  some  chemically-minded  ecclesiastics  and  offered  for 
the  consumption  of  the  man  in  the  street.  The  crystals 
are  likely  to  return  to  their  original  vapour.  Now,  in 
the  third  period,  even  in  the  rustic  haunts  of  very  local 
newspapers  the  sturdy  yokel  has  doubtless  started  and 
stared  to  find  his  weekly  journal  asking  him  for  five 
million  pounds,  and  offering  him  not  so  much  as  a 
substantial  pink  pill  in  return,  but  the  distant  hope  of 
a  much-multiplied  organization  which  confounds  the 
already  considerable  complexity  that  "  The  Church  " 
begets  in  his  mind.  So  the  great  conceptions  of 
laborious  minds  pass  by  the  unmoved  multitudes,  and 
to-morrow  will  bring  us  some  new  wonder  from  the 
depths  of  a  plaintive  ecclesiasticism. 

These  remedies  fail  to  heal  the  supposed  complaint, 
the  decline  in  religion  and  in  religious  observance — for 
that  is  what  it  is  all  about — because  they  are  based 
upon  a  diagnosis  which  is  radically  at  fault.  Decline 
in  religious  observance  is  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  not 
a  disease  of  itself.  The  National  Mission  of  Repent- 
ance and  Hope  was  the  nearest  guess  at  what  is  wrong, 
but  being  an  attempt  to  "  do  something  "  just  because 
it  was  felt  that  "  something  must  be  done,"  it  became 
hurried  and  vague  in  its  activities,  and  for  the  most 
part  inefficient  in  its  appeal.  The  reason  why  religious 
faith  has  declined  in  its  hold  on  the  country,  though  it 
was  never  so  secure  a  hold  as  was  imagined,  being 
largely  conventional,  is  because  people  want  neither 
the  Christian  religion  nor  the  principles  which  it  com- 
mands shall  be  accepted.  The  National  Mission  should 
have  said  so,  and  then  both  Repentance  and  Hope 
would  have  been  redeemed  from  the  character  of  plastic 
platitude  which  hung  about  them.  The  question  is  at 
root  neither  theological  or  constitutional,  but  moral ; 
and  that  is  why  the  Life  and  Liberty  movement,  with 
its  suspected  modernism  and  its  Enabling  Bill,  is  likely 
to  attract  comparatively  little  attention.  Nor  will  the 
Advertisement  Mission  succeed.  The  English  public 
is  of  an  honest  conscience  for  the  most  part,  and  it 
knows  well  enough  that  subscriptions  to  a  Central 
Fund  are  not  religion,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  be  hood- 
winked into  accepting  a  creed  of  salvation  by  finance. 
Compromise  deceives  no  one,  least  of  all  those  who  are 
parties  to  it,  and  if  the  general  sense  of  the  country 
is  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  as 
the  basis  for  a  spiritual  intellectualism,  but  as  the  basis 
of  morals  and  conduct  necessary  to  life,  let  the  fact  be 
recognised  and  faced.  It  is  better  for  the  Church  and 
country  alike.  The  position  will  be  plain  and  definite, 
and  we  shall  not  want  to  resort  to  advertisements  to 
cover  our  respective  nakedness. 

The  effort  to  popularise  Christianity  is  plainly  un- 
christian and  contrary  to  proper  Christian  precedent. 
If  the  ten  commandments,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  the  Atonement  are  hopelessly  out-of-date 
for  some  people,  we  are  not  likely  to  advertise  them 
back  into  their  faith  or  their  morals.  They  must  go 
their  way.  Christianity  is  primarily  a  life  and  not  an 
opinion,  nor  yet  an  organization. 

So  Archdeacon  Peile  is  very  probably  right.  The 
average  Englishman,  by  his  refusal  to  support  the  Five 
Millions  Fund,  will  blunder  on  the  truth  once  again, 
and  will  say  in  his  customary  and  negative  fashion, 
"This  is  not  religion,"  though  he  is  scarcely  patient 
when  one  tries  to  adopt  the  positive  attitude  and  tell 
him  what  religion  is,  and  what  is  religion  so  far  as 
it  affects  himself,  his  morals  and  his  conduct. 

Yours,  &c, 

H.  ]L  Haynes, 

St,  James'  Norlands  Vicarage,  W, 


REVIEWS 

AN  EPOCH-MARKING  WORK. 

Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament  :  Studies  in  Com- 
parative Religion,  Legend,  and  Law.  By  Sir 
J.  G.  Frazer.    3  vols.    Maemillan.    37s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Victorian  Age,  whatever  its  demerits  may  be, 
has  left  its  mark  deeply  on  the  modes  of  human 
thought.  No  one  can  enter  on  the  study  of  the  phy- 
sical problems  of  life  except  through  the  portals  of  the 
group  of  theories  which  are  connected  with  the  name 
and  work  of  Darwin,  and,  equally,  no  one  can  make 
any  study  of  the  history  of  religion  without  acknow- 
ledging his  debt  to  the  illuminating  leadership  of  Sir 
James  Frazer.  '  The  Golden  Bough  '  has  revolu- 
tionised the  study  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students  of  its  history  a  weapon 
of  which  they  are  only  now  beginning  to  learn  the  full 
power. 

The  work  before  us  is  epoch-marking,  if  not  epoch- 
making  like  its  great  predecessor.  That  it  has  aroused 
but  a  few  isolated  protests  shows  that  the  battle  between 
historical  science  and  superstitious  obscurantism  has 
been  decided,  and  that  it  only  remains  to  make  plain 
the  results  of  the  campaign  ;  though  we  should  imagine 
more  than  a  few  of  his  non-professional  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  author  referring  familiarly  to 
differing  sets  of  Ten  Commandments,  or  two  dis- 
cordant accounts  of  the  creation  of  man.  The  aim  the 
author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  these  volumes  is 
illustration  and  explanation.  In  every  religion,  in 
every  culture,  practices  and  prohibitions  derived  from 
ancient  rules  of  life' are  embedded,  though  their  signi- 
ficance is  lost  to  those  who  practise  them.  Those  who 
refuse  to  pass  under  a  ladder  to-day  are  avoiding  ar 
evil — they  know  not  what — by  an  observance  for  which 
they  have  invented  an  explanation  :  the  Hebrews  of 
Old  Testament  times  who  found  as  one  of  the  older 
Ten  Commandments  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk,"  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing and  the  reason  for  the  prohibition,  and  equally 
careful  to  observe  it.  In  these  volumes  Sir  James 
Frazer  has  selected  some  two-score  incidents  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  them 
by  similar  practices  among  people  still  barbarous, 
and  to  explain  their  significance  in  this  way.  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  his  method. 

We  read,  in  Jeremiah  and  elsewhere,  of  the  "Keepers 
of  the  Threshold  "  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Zephaniah  of  the  sin  of  leaping  on  (or  over)  the 
threshold.  First,  a  modern  Syrian  rule  against  tread- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  a  mosque  is  quoted.  The  courts 
of  Kublai  Khan  and  Mangu-Khan  enforced  the  same 
rule,  with,  sometimes,  a  death  penalty.  We  next  visit 
Baghdad  and  Ispahan,  and  there  find  the  threshold  is 
reverenced.  In  Fiji  the  temple  threshold  is  tabu ;  it 
is  respected  in  Africa,  in  India  and  among  the 
Kalmuks.  We  then  turn  to  the  custom  of  lifting  a 
bride  over  the  threshold,  a  custom  found  everywhere 
from  India  to  Scotland,  and  the  author  refutes  the 
usual  explanation  that  this  is  a  relic  of  marriage  by 
capture.  Varro  states  that  the  threshold  is  sacred  to 
Vesta,  and  this  belief  (that  it  is  haunted  by  spirits)  is 
next  illustrated.  Some  of  these  spirits  are  those  of 
human  dead  buried  under  the  doorway,  occasionally  of 
still-born  infants  buried  thus  to  secure  re-birth,  and  the 
practice  is  illustrated  by  East  Anglian  precedents. 
Then  come  sacrifices  to  the  threshold,  either  on  mar- 
riage or  illness.  All  this  shows  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
threshold  is  probably  derived  from  spirits  which  are 
supposed  to  haunt  it,  and  that  the  Keepers  of  the 
Threshold  had  a  task  the  reason  for  which  they  could 
not  explain. 

The  chapter  we  have  quoted  is  a  comparatively  short 
one  of  18  pages  (the  Deluge  demands  260  pages,  and 
Jacob's  Marriage  still  more),  but  the  method  through- 
out the  book  is  the  same.  In  some  cases  the  explana- 
tion suggested  is  a  new  one,  as  in  the  instance  quoted 
above;  in  others  Sir  James  confirms  and  supports  one 
which  has  already  been  put  forward,  with  a  prodi* 
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gality  of  illustration  only  possible  in  a  master  of  his 
subject.  But  this  prodigality  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  early  world  has  irretrievably  dis- 
appeared, and  that,  as  the  author  insists,  any  infer- 
ences he  draws  must  be  received  with  diffidence  and 
reserve.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  his  contribution  to1  what  has  been 
the  most  valuable  effort  of  religious  criticism  in  our 
days — the  attempt  to  separate  the  spiritual  truth  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  from  the  caput  mortuum  of  superstition 
and  vain  observance  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

We  hesitate  to  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  Sir  James  has  allowed  his  humour  a  little  free 
play.  He  begins  by  expressing  the  ordinary  man's 
view  of  Jacob's  character  in  terse  Addisonian  English, 
and  then  goes  on  to  accept  the  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  that  in  patriarchal  times  ultimo- 
geniture— the  right  of  the  youngest  son  to  succeed — 
was  the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Borough  English.  So  far, 
so  good,  but  when  we  come  to  the  stratagem  by  which 
he  obtained  his  father's  sacramental  blessing,  Sir 
James  is  forced  to  assume  a  double  layer  of  forgotten 
customs,  one  of  ultimogeniture,  and  one  where  primo- 
geniture existed,  but  where  the  elder  son  was  obliged 
to  feign  himself  new-born — the  veritable  youngest. 
Now,  of  course,  the  stories  of  Genesis  were  written 
down  when  all  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
patriarchal  life  had  disappeared,  since,  for  example, 
Abraham  is  represented  as  a  large  flock  and  herd 
master,  and  at  the  same  time  as  moving  about  in 
settled  districts,  where  he  would  be  continually  tres- 
passing on  established  rights ;  but  still  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  postulating  such  a  long  period  as  the 
formation  and  oblivion  of  two  customs  of  succession 
right  would  require.  In  that  case,  however,  we  should 
have  lost  two  very  entertaining  and  learned  chapters  of 
the  book. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  these  volumes?  In  the 
first  place,  and  chiefly,  Sir  James  Frazer  has  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  showing  that  no  documents  of  the 
past  can  be  consecrated  and  set  apart  from  the  free 
enquiry  of  reason,  and  in  proving  the  essential  com- 
munity of  religious  experience  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment. He  has  shown  how  the  civilisation  of  the  pre- 
sent covers  and  hardly  hides  the  savagery  of  the  past. 
He  has  marshalled  legions  of  disconnected  observations 
with  a  perfect  art,  with  an  exquisite  literary  craft  to 
which  readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  for- 
tunately no  strangers,  in  a  way  which  no  other  living 
man  could  approach.  He  has  gone  as  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  materials  allows,  and  his  conclusions, 
however  they  may  be  modified,  in  the  future,  will 
always  rank  among  the  classics  of  the  subject. 

But  looking  back  over  these  many  thousands  of 
observations,  we  are  appalled  by  the  inchoate  condi- 
tion of  the  study  of  Folk-lore.  The  science  of 
Anthropology  might  as  well  never  have  existed  for  all 
that  is  made  of  its  results  and  theories.  Myths, 
legends,  and  rites  of  North  American  Indians,  Aus- 
tralian natives,  Hindoos,  and  negroes  are  used  in- 
discriminately and  pari  passu,  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  common  feature.  Aryan  and  Celt,  words 
banished  as  terms  of  art  from  the  scientific  vocabulary, 
find  a  welcome  in  Folk-lore.  The  whole  mass  of  obser- 
vations, too,  requires  to  be  worked  over  with  the 
strictest  care.  Half  of  them  are  obviously  untrust- 
worthy, either  the  result  of  misunderstanding,  ignor- 
ance of  the  language,  or  suggestion  by  the  observer, 
not  to  mention  sucb  cases  as  that  of  a  tribe  of  Pueblo 
Indians  whose  complicated  ceremonialism  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  zeal  of  a  German  Jew,  husband  of  a 
native  woman  and  thus  cacique.  The  original  evidence 
for  the  most  startling  statement  about  the  Australian 
natives,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  connection 
between  the  sexual  congress  and  paternity,  rests,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  on  the  evidence  of  observers  who 
could  not  speak  the  language.  Seeing  that  in  this 
case,  as  Sir  James  says,  the  value  of  a  wife  is  onlv 
that  of  a  beast  of  burden  and  labour,  it  would  appear 


rather  surprising  that  a  complicated  system  of  conven- 
tions has  grown  up  among  these  natives,  limiting 
choice  in  marriage  to  a  few  possible  women.  By  now 
it  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  find  out  the  truth  on  this 
matter;  the  native  has  learnt  his  lesson  and  will  repeat 
it,  though  he  will  spear  the  man  who  touches  his  jinn. 
But  we  have  our  doubts.  And  what  of  the  observer 
who  thinks  that  when  a  man  says  his  original  ancestor 
was  a  wolf,  he  holds  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  crude 
form  ?  To  make  a  scientific  book  out  of  such  materials 
demanded  genius. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  an  excellent  index  of  over 
eighty  pages  makes  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book- 
easy,  and  that  Sir  James  has  dedicated  this  book  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whose  praise  he  has 
already  celebrated  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  musical 
passages  in  modern  English  prose.  We  have  just  re- 
read it,  and  the  impression  is  still  with  us.  If  Sir 
James  were  not  a  ripe  scholar,  which  he  is ;  if  he  were 
not  a  leader  of  thought;  which  he  is ;  he  would  still 
rank  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  noblest  English  of 
our  day. 

R.  L.  S. 

New  Poems.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Chatto  &  Windus. 
6s.  net. 

MR.  LLOYD  OSBOURNE,  in  his  preface  to  these 
poems,  observes  that  all  Stevensonians  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bibliophile  Society  of  Boston 
for  having  discovered  and  given  to  the  world  what 
would  otherwise  have  remained  scattered  and  hidden 
indefinitely  in  the  hands  of  various  collectors.  We  have 
at  this  moment  so  many  causes  for  gratitude  to  the 
American  nation  at  large  that  perhaps  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  confess  that,  in  spite  of  our 
respect  for  Mr.  Osbourne's  judgment,  as  good 
and,  indeed,  passionate  Stevensonians,  we  are  unable 
to  be  grateful  at  all.  Because,  to  be  perfectly  honest, 
these  poems  won't  do.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to 
appraise  them  as  the  work  of  a  new  hand,  one  would 
(mistakenly)  have  said  that  the  writer  had  learnt  little 
and  forgotten  practically  everything  that  he  ought  to 
have  remembered.  And  then,  no  doubt,  one  would 
have  felt  a  qualm  and  have  been  glad  to  use  the  quali- 
fication contained  in  the  "practically"  of  the  previous 
sentence.  For  certain  starry  lines  scattered  here  and 
there  would  have  teased  recollection.  Remembering, 
for  instance,  the  four  lines, 

"  Over  the  land  is  April, 
Over  my  heart  a  rose, 
Over  the  high  brown  mountain 
The  sound  of  singing  goes," 

the  critic  would  have  wavered.  So  in  the  end  one 
might  (had  one  been  lucky),  dropping  the  manner  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  have  concluded  by  saying  that,  if 
the  young  man  would  give  up  claiming  second-rate 
emotions,  would  rigorously  use  the  blue  pencil,  and 
above  all  avoid  the  Scottish  dialect,  he  might  have  a 
future  as  a  romantic.  And,  of  course,  one  would  have 
been  hopelessly  wrong,  and  hopelessly  right.  Wrong, 
because  no  writer  ever  in  history  knew  so  well  how  to 
discard  false  emotion,  how  to  prune  and,  best  of  all, 
how  to  translate  the  garbage  of  the  kailyard  into  the 
sombre  beauty  of  the  churchyard  of 

"  That  grey  land, 

where  about  the  graves  of  the  Covenanters 
the  curlews  are  still  crying 
your  heart  remembers  how." 

Riijht  because  Robert  Louis  is  young  indeed,  young  as 
the  King's  Daughter  in  Duntrine  while  still  she  had 
no  thought  upon  the  morrow,  and  no  power  upon  the 
hour  after  the  manner  of  common  men ;  because,  if 
romance  has  any  future,  it  will  surely  have  at  least  one 
wing  dipped  in  the  colours  of  morning  where  "The 
Wrecker"  sails  the  South  Seas  and  of  night  in  the 
London  streets  near  the  cigar-divan  of  ex-Prince 
Florizel. 

This  mild  protest  being  uttered,  we  may  now 
examine  the  poems,  indicating  why  we  have  been 
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forced  to  make  it,  and  all  the  time  wondering  whether 
after  all  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  clamp  our 
flag  to  the  mast,  crying,  "Our  Stevenson  right  or 
wrong."    But  it  wouldn't.    For  consider  this: — 

"  I  am  as  one  that  keeps  awake 
All  night  in  the  month  of  June, 
That  lies  awake  in  bed  to  watch 
The  trees  and  the  great  white  moon, 

For  memories  of  love  are  more 
Than  the  white  moon  there  above, 

And  dearer  than  quiet  moonshine, 
Are  the  thoughts  of  her  I  love." 

"Quiet  moonshine!"  Can't  you  hear  Barbara 
Grant's  silver  laughter  and  see  her  shake  her  comely 
sides?  "Quiet  moonshine,  Dauvit  mon.  Did  ye  ever 
hear  tell  of  noisy  moonshine  or  of  moonshine  at  all 
except  under  that  great  untidy  tow  of  yours?  "  Or 
again  :  — 

"  Come  and  smile,  dear,  and  forget 

I  boasted  so, 
I  apologise — regret — 
It  was  all  a  jest;  and — yet — 

I  do  not  know. " 

Do  you  remember  how  Catriona  kissed  David 
Balfour's  hand  as  she  had,  a  little  girl  of  six,  kissed 
Prince  Charlie's  before  all  his  Army?  And  how,  when 
she  thought  herself  betrayed  in  'The  Island  Nights' 
Entertainments,'  the  South  Sea  girl  wept  full  length 
on  the  ground,  so  that  her  little  brown  heels  shook 
with  her  sobbing.  Yet  the  two  quotations  are  from  the 
hand  of  the  writer  of  '  Catriona '  and  '  The  Island 
Nights'  Entertainments.'  No!  On  the  whole,  we  are 
not  grateful  to  the  Bostonians. 

And  it  doesn't  quite  stop  there.  Stevenson,  you  may 
recollect,  wrote  a  book  called  '  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,'  and  another  called  '  Fables.'  Even  proud  meta- 
physicians have  not  hesitated  to  pilfer  from  these  and 
other  books.  Indeed,  one  most  eminent  took  from 
'  The  Dynamiter  '  as  the  best  account  of  morality  ever 
given  the  saying,  "I'm  not  a  moral  man,  but  there  are 
some  things  I  won't  do  and  others  I  can't  stand."  Do 
you  suppose  the  same  author  wrote  this? 

"  And  thou,  faded  Future,  uncertain  and  frail, 

As  I  cherish   thy  light  in  each  draught. 
Her  lamp  is  not  more  to  the  miner-; — the  sail 

Is  not  more  to  the  crew  on  the  raft, 
For  Hope  can  make  feeble  ones  earnest  and  brave 

And,  as  forth  thro'  the  years  I  look  on, 
Believe  me,  my  friend,  between  this  and  the  grave, 

I  see  wonderful  things  to  be  done." 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  fall  into  German  (happily 
being  able  to  shelter  behind  Matthew  Arnold)  and  to 
cry,  as  Goethe  cried  of  Byron,  "  Sobald  er  reflectiert, 
ist  er  ein  Kind.  " 

That  is  enough  of  derogatory  quotation,  both  for  the 
sake  of  R.L.S.  and  for  that  of  the,  no  doubt  amiable, 
Bostonians.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  few  lines  that  warm 
the  blood  of  the  Stevensonian.  Surely  these  four  will 
serve  as  a  call  to  any  adventure,  even  the  high  adven- 
tures of  Alan,  that  bore  the  name  of  a  king  :— 

"  Still  O  beloved,  let  me  hear 

The  great  bell  beating  far  and  near, 
That  odd  unknown  enchanted  gong 
That  on  the  road  hales  men  along." 
That,  you  will  agree,  is  the  sort  of  gong  that  Tom 
the  Piper's  Son  had  the  measure  of — a  gong  that  fol- 
lows faintly  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
Then  for  a  miracle  of  translation  take  this  : — 

"  Here  lies  Erotion,  whom  at  six  years  old 

Fate  pilfered.    Stranger  (when  I  too  am  cold, 
Who  shall  succeed  me  in  my  rural  field), 
To  this  small  spirit  annual  honours  yield  ! 
Bright  be  thy  hearth,  hale  be  thy  babes,  I  crave 
And  this,  in  thy  green  farm,  the  only  grave." 

The  only  grave  in  the  green  farm,  indeed,  and  fit  to 
be  (save  that  there  is  no  place  for  graves  there)  the  only 
little  burrow  in  all  the  greener  '  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.' 


Then,  last  of  all,  bursting  from  a  dreary  clog  of 
verse,  as  it  bursts  the  drearier  bonds  of  life,  Stevenson's 
spirit — bright,  "unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  " — 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  sink  and  yet 

Hear,  thro'  all  taunt  and  scornful  laughter, 
Through  all  defeat  and  all  regret 
The  stronger  swimmers  coming  after." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Bostonians  were  right  ! 

OLD  CHELSEA. 

The  Wonderful  Village.     By  Reginald  Blunt.  Mills 
&  Boon.    8s.  6d.  net. 

AT  first  sight  we  thought  this  book  might  refer  to 
one  of  those  model  villages  where  everyone  is  so 
industrious,  well-behaved,  and  steady  that  the  place 
has,  like  the  Periclean  model  woman,  no  history  and 
no  excitements.  Mr.  Blunt's  name,  however,  at  once 
suggested  Chelsea — not  the  team  of  football  profes- 
sionals which  plays  its  tricks  before  an  enraptured 
crowd  and  is  oddly  called  "The  Pensioners,"  but  the 
quiet  and  select  region  which  lies  below  the  glare  and 
commercial  ugliness  of  the  King's  Road.  Here  Lon- 
don, that  "blear-eyed  blunderer"  in  buildings  and 
stony-hearted  stepmother  of  art  and  literature,  sud- 
denly ceases.  The  trams  have  not  penetrated  down  to 
Carlyle's  statue;  the  trains  are  some  way  off;  and  old 
memories  and  fine  old  houses  still  hold  their  own 
against  the  improver  and  the  jerry-builder.  This  is 
largely  due  to  such  pens  as  that  of  Mr.  Blunt,  and  the 
presence  of  a  host  of  people  like  him,  who  are  in  pur- 
suit of  beauty  and  art  rather  than  commercial  success. 
Chelsea  has  long  been  the  artists'  quarter,  and  we 
include  under  that  title  men  of  letters  worth  following, 
because  their  work  is  not  carefully  subordinated  to  the 
idols  of  the  market-place. 

The  claims  of  the  blinded  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  are 
specially  considered  here,  for  the  author  is  devoting 
the  whole  of  his  profits  to  their  assistance.  Their 
appeal,  like  others  for  excellent  causes,  has,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  literary  merit.  We  should  not  be 
justified  in  praising  a  book  because  its  author  lived  in  a 
garret  and  had  thirteen  children,  nor  is  Mr.  Blunt's 
book  necessarily  praiseworthy  because  it  is  devoted  to 
a  good  object.  Luckily  it  is  good,  being  the  work  of  a 
master  reviewing  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  all  the 
attractions.  We  only  wonder  that  one  so  steeped  in 
the  pleasant  charm  of  old  things  should  spoil  his  narra- 
tive here  and  there  by  sputtering  the  latest  slang  over 
us.  This  lingo  is  vivid  in  its  way,  but  what  is  it  doing 
in  this  gallery  of  old  portraits?  It  suits  Chelsea  foot- 
ball-ground, but  hardly  the  august  ghosts  of  the  real 
Chelsea.  Some  of  these  characters  are  irrevocably 
dead,  like  the  man  of  science  whose  Chelsea  epitaph  in 
Latin,  if  we  remember  right,  records  his  gift  to  pos- 
terity of  his  books  preserved  in  his  grave  with  him. 
Their  wisdom  has  long  since  mouldered,  and  his  vanity 
is  as  vain  as  that  of  Johnson's  master,  Tom  Brown,  who 
published  a  spelling-book  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Uni- 
verse. Neither  the  British  Museum  nor  the  Bodleian 
lias  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Blunt's  seven  papers,  including  a  timely  post- 
script about  the  wicked  deeds  of  soulless  authorities, 
are  well  varied  :  they  range  from  queens  to  servant- 
girls,  and  from  the  queer  career  of  a  Concordance 
maker  to  the  businesslike  energies  of  a  famous 
English  potter.  Wedgwood  of  Etruria  and  William 
de  Morgan  are  both  well  known,  but  the  title  of 
'  Alexander  the  Corrector  '  will  be  nothing  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  This  was  the  name  Concordance 
Cruden  gave  himself,  a  Scot  from  Aberdeen  whose 
mixture  of  megalomania  and  meekness,  shrewd  sense 
and  sheer  madness,  proves  an  extraordinary  story  in 
his  own  pamphlets  about  his  sufferings.  They  may  be 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  bookshops — the  present 
writer  got  them  some  twenty  years  since — and  they 
would  be  invaluable  to  a  novelist  in  search  of  local 
colour  and  wild  doings.  The  Chelsea  Academy  in 
Cruden's  days  had  nothing  to  do  with  piety,  art,  or 
medicine,  as  usually  understood.  It  was  an  institu- 
tion like  those  pilloried  in   '  Hard  Cash,'  a  lunatic 
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asylum  where  outrages  were  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  physician's  satisfactory  fees.  Cruden's 
narratives  show,  inter  alia,  that  hunger-striking  and 
forcible  feeding  were  not  invented  by  and  for  the 
Suffragettes.  Perhaps  the  quaintest  of  his  proceedings 
was  his  way  of  getting  special  prayers  read  in  church 
for  a  lady  with  an  excellent  fortune  whom  he  pursued 
steadily,  with  a  view  to  marriage.  Mr.  Blunt  takes 
a  kindly  view  of  Cruden's  disordered  mind,  but  when 
he  was  sane,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  had  the  kind  of 
other-worldliness  which  does  not  somehow  disdain  the 
advantages  of  this  world.  He  carried  a  sponge  to 
efface  the  traces  of  the  wicked  Wilkes  from  the  walls 
of  London ;  he  expected  the  Almighty  to  do  great 
things  for  him  ;  and  did  not  mind  proclaiming  them. 

On  '  The  Etrurians  in .  Chelsea  '  no  one  can  speak 
with  more  confidence  than  Mr.  Blunt,  the  assistant  of 
Mr.  de  Morgan  ;  but  we  think  the  pottery  will  survive 
longer  than  the  novels.  The  former  has  not  the  sprawl- 
ing and  indiscriminate-  style  of  the  latter.  A  curious 
paper  concerns  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  a  maid-servant,  a 
young  girl  who  proved  a  highly  competent  hand,  and 
was  lectured,  it  seems  to  us,  rather  relentlessly  by  the 
brilliant  and  fitful  Jane  Welsh.  To  satisfy  the  growling 
sage  and  his  neurasthenic  partner  was  no  small  feat. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  little  Charlotte,  plunged  at 
fifteen  into  numerous  duties,  emerged  with  a  real 
regard  for  her  master  and  mistress.  What  would  not  a 
host  of  people  give  for  so  capable  a  hand  to-day,  a 
"jewel  of  a  creature,"  who  was  "good,  biddable, 
clever."  But  now  the  maids  do  the  bidding  quickly 
enough  :  they  bid  us  farewell. 

An  attractive  chapter  for  a  student  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  afforded  by  a  bundle  of  cuttings  which  Mr. 
Blunt  secured,  laid  aside,  and  discovered  to  his  and 
our  advantage  on  a  wet  Sunday.  Here  are  glimpses  of 
highwaymen,  robberies,  duels,  strange  accidents, 
splendid  servants  breaking  windows  because  not 
allowed  to  take  their  vails,  and  tradesmen  with  gor- 
geous gifts  of  advertisement.  One  "  Artist  in  Decora- 
tive Hair"  of  1828  desires  "to  insinuate  that,  provid- 
ing acknowledged  ability,  enthusiastic  regard,  accom- 
panied with  commodities  which  are  both  vilis  et  bonum, 
be  the  superinducements  or  avenues  leading  to  Busi- 
ness, J.  L.  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  he  possesses 
all  these  even  to  perfection." 

He  despises  "other  contemporary  dissembling 
operators  upon  the  pericranium,"  and  has,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  sense  of  the  magic  of  the  Latin  language, 
if  not  of  its  grammar. 

We  notice  among  the  deaths  recorded  that  of  the 
"Learned  and  Reverend  Mr.  William  Young,  late  of 
Chillingham  in  Dorsetshire,"  who  supplied  the  idea  of 
Parson  Adams  to  Fielding.  Surely  "Chillingham" 
should  be  Gillingham,  or,  more  precisely,  the  parish  of 
West  Stower,  close  to  East  Stower,  where  Fielding 
ran  through  a  pretty  property  in  his  earlier  years. 
Readers  of  '  Joseph  Andrews '  may  remember  the 
/Eschylus  carried  about  by  Parson  Adams,  but  not  many 
may  know  that  his  prototype  was  an  Army  Chaplain 
under  Marlborough,  and  so  absent-minded  as  to  walk, 
deep  in  Eschylus,  into  the  enemy's  lines.  He  was 
politely  returned  to  his  regiment.  Savagery  in  war 
had  not  in  the  eighteenth  oentury  been  developed  into 
a  national  virtue. 

The  fashionable  resorts  of  Ranelagh  and  Cremorne 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Mr.  Blunt's  chapter  on 
them  might  easily  have  contained  more  detail ;  but  we 
already  had  that  in  Mr.  Wroth 's  excellent  book  on 
'  London  Pleasure  Gardens. '  Fashion  might  revive 
something  similar  again,  for  its  vagaries  are  infinite. 
The  public  could  rejoice  in  the  view  of  aeroplanes 
instead  of  balloons  with  unfortunate  animals  sus- 
pended below  them ;  and  we  have  at  least  now  as  well 
as  then  a  protesting  Bishop  of  London.  Where  are 
the  lost  glories  of  the  Chelsea  Bun?  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  survived,  like  the  Banbury  Cake,  but 
we  presume  the  recipe  is  extant,  and  what  time  could 
be  so  appropriate  for  revival  as  the  present,  when  the 
world  is  returning  with  gusto  to  the  delights  of  the 
tea-table? 


CONAN  DOYLE 

'Danger!   and   Other   Stories.'     By   Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.    Murray.    6s.  net. 

THE  eponymous  story,  to  which  the  author  evi- 
dently attaches  importance,  is  not  very  convinc- 
ing. He  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  it  was  written 
eighteen  months  before  the  war  in  order  to  alarm  us 
about  submarines.  One  of  the  smallest  Powers  in 
Europe  defied  Great  Britain  over  a  frontier  dispute 
and  the  death  of  two  missionaries.  The  Capital  was 
taken  and  the  fleet  destroyed  at  once,  but  eight  sub- 
marines starved  us  out  so  completely  in  a  few  weeks 
that  the  people  were  reduced  to  eating  roots,  and  Great 
Britain  had  to  give  in.  The  argument  is  that,  if  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  eight  submarines,  the  Ger- 
mans with  their  greater  numbers  would  paralyze  us 
even  more  quickly.  It  does,  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
author  that  his  warning  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  therefore  his  moral, 
that  we  ought  to  revive  our  agriculture  and  build 
Channel  tunnels,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Some  of  his  stories  are,  however,  delightful,  and  we 
must  congratulate  him  once  more  on  his  versatility. 
He  adopts  almost  a  different  style  for  each  narrative. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  consists  in  a  reproduction 
of  real  children's  patter,  the  wonderful  game  of 
Indians  they  played  with  Daddy,  their  troublesome 
questions  about  Noah 'and  Jonah  and  the  snakes  of 
South  America,  and  the  story  of  a  cricketer  who 
bowled  right  through  a  coat  and  then  killed  a  dog. 
"  '  Daddy,  is  it  true  that  God  listens  to  all  we  say?' 
'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  Daddy  answered  cauti- 
ously. You  never  know  into  what  trap  those  quick 
little  wits  may  lead  you.  The  Lady  was  .more  rash, 
or  more  orthodox. 

'  Yes,  dear,  He  does  hear  all  you  say. ' 
'  Is  He  listenin'  now?' 
'  Yes,  dear. ' 

'  Well,  I  call  it  vewy  rude  of  Him.'  " 

'  Borrowed  Scenes  '  is  also  delightful.  An  ardent 
disciple  of  Borrow  wanders  about  Sussex,  talking 
exactly  like  the  Master.  He  quotes  Dafydd-ap-Gwilyn 
and  Calderon  and  Lopez  de  Vega  to  the  yokels  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown  at  Swinehurst.  Then  he  meets  a 
hop-picker's  wife. 

"  '  Do  you  dukker?'  I  asked  (meaning,  tell  fortunes). 

She  slapped  me  on  the  arm.  '  Well,  you  are  a  pot 
of  ginger  !'  said  she. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  slap,  for  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  peerless  Belle.  4  You  can  use  Long  Melford,'  said 
I,  an  expression  which,  with  the  master,  meant 
fighting. 

'  Get  along  with  your  sauce!'  said  she,  and  struck 
me  again. 

'  You  are  a  very  fine  young  woman,'  said  I,  '  and 
remind  me  of  Grunelda,  the  daughter  of  Hjalmar,  who 
stole  the  golden  bowl  from  the  King  of  the  Islands.' 

She  seemed  annoyed  at  this.  '  You  keep  a  civil 
tongue,  young  man,'  said  she." 
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Then  he  tries  "Long  Melford "  with  a  drayman, 
who  makes  off  with  a  sovereign  and  leaves  him  with 
a  kick  on  the  head.  Finally  he  is  escorted  to  the 
station.  "  '  He  is  a  gentleman  too,'  said  the 
constable,  '  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  lives  in  a  big 
house  in  London  town.' 

'A  very  big  house,  if  every  man  had  his  rights,' 
said  the  stationmaster. " 

'  One  Crowded  Hour  '  is  an  unconvincing  story  of 
a  squire  who  was  robbed  by  a  financier  and  revenged 
himself  by  turning  a  highway  robber  with  a  motor 
car,  and  plundering  his  man,  after  holding  up  an  old 
friend  for  a  purse  of  seven  shillings,  and  some 
actresses  for  their  trinkets. 

'  The  Fall  of  Lord  Barrymore  '  affords  a  slight, 
amusing  picture  of  Vauxhall  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges.  '  The  Horror  of  the  Heights  '  is  a  blood- 
curdling story  of  an  aviator's  adventures  at  over  40,000 
feet,  and  the  uncanny  creatures  he  encountered  in  the 
jungles  of  the  air. 

Altogether,  there  is  something  for  every  taste. 

A  SHIRKED  ISSUE. 

The  Kingdom  of  Content.    By  Pan.    Mills  &  Boon. 
6s.  net. 

THe  opening  part  of  Fan's  intelligent  anticipation 
of  events  is  thrilling  to  the  nerves.  He  shows 
you  a  London  of  aerial  traffic,  overhead  tramways,  and 
a  Socialist  Government.  Industry,  excepting  Utopia, 
has  found  itself  ground  beneath  the  heel  of  stupendous 
Trusts.  There  is  a  fierce  upheaval,  led  by  a  ferocious 
fanatic  .  .  .  you  wonder  what  the  outcome  is  to 
be  :  and  then  the  author — shirks  it. 

A  gigantic  earthquake,  blotting  out  most  of 
England,  and  leaving  a  little  handful  of  men  to  sort 
themselves  in  couples,  eliminating  the  superfluous,  is 
a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  apart  from  its  stark 
impossibility.  It  changes  the  whole  book  to  a  far 
more  ordinary  problem,  mainly  concerned  with  sex. 
"  Pan  "  has  burned  London  down  to  roast  a  sucking- 
pig,  and  the  result  is  disappointing.  Moreover,  his 
.style  is  sometimes  turgid  as  a  third-rate  melodrama. 
Listen  to  this:  "That  little  god  who  draws,  with 
magnet  wand,  haired  mouths  to  meet  sweet  budding 
lips  that  are  moist  with  the  dewy  nectar  of  Love,  and 
mingles  sighs  of  desire  with  the  quick-caught  breath 
of  surrender."  It  is  not  all  so  bad  as  that.  When 
Pan  gets  away  from  moist  lips  and  haired  mouths,  he 
can  write  quite  vigorous  prose.  But  a  murrain  on  his 
silly  earthquake  !  It  spoils  a  most  promising 
situation. 

"  GERMAN  WEST." 

An  Armed  Protest.      By  F.  Bancroft.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  qd  net 

THERE  are  two  interests  side  by  side  in  this  ably 
written  novel.  One  is  a  love-interest,  con- 
cerned with  a  fine,  spirited  girl,  a  "  cat  "  of  rather  an 
obsolete  type,  a  manly  lover  and  a  not  conspicuously 
favourable  specimen  of  a  husband.  All  this  part  is 
mediocre,  and  thrown  in  to  balance  the  other  interest, 
which  is  far  more  novel  and  attractive. 

The  book  gives  a  real  picture  of  the  Veldt  dwellers 
and  the  question  which  divided  them  and  led  some  of 
them  into  rebellion  in  the  course  of  this  war.  Those 
who  had  relatives  and  friends  among  the  settlers  in 
"German  West,"  and  who  appreciated  the  struggle 
that  these  had  had  with  reluctant  Nature  and  aboriginal 
dangers,  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  drive  these  very 
people  from  their  homes.  The  two  sets  of  conscience- 
driven  men  and  women  make  a  study  which  one  is 
ashamed  to  regard  with  mere  interest.  It  is  all  too 
poignantly  actual,  and  too  near  for  that.  It  is  easy  to 
see  on  which  side  the  author's  sympathies  lie,  but  a  real 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  unfairness.  Among 
the  characters  the  just  and  the  unjust  belong  to  both 
factions.  *  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  more  and  more 
will,  no  doubt,  come  to  be  written  of  those  other  Fronts 
which  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  Flanders  in  our  ears 


has  driven  a  little  from  the  place  they  would  have 
taken  in  our  minds,  if  the  whole  struggle  had  been  on 
a  normal  scale. 

The  author  promises  a  sequel — the  scene  to  be  "  Ger- 
man East  " — as  a  fitting  pendant. 

A  NOVEL  WITH  A  PURPOSE. 

The  Flapper's  Mother.      By  Madge  Mears.  Lane. 

6s.  net1. 

A CURIOUSLY  misleading  title  this  !  You  ima- 
gine a  pert  damsel  with  a  pig-tail,  and  either  a 
rival  or  a  much-enduring  matron.  In  their  place  you  get 
Vera,  who  is,  strictly  speaking,  hardly  a  flapper,  and  a 
woman  whose  story  does  not  hinge  entirely  on  her 
motherhood,  but  on  her  marital  relation.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  object-lesson  on  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
marriage  laws.  An  idiot  wife  and  a  wastrel  husband 
by  their  mere  existence  keep  two  congenial  couples 
from  lawful  matrimony,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
at  least  conventional  morals.  Whether  Vera's 
egoistic  lover  was  the  stuff  of  which  husbands  are 
made  seems  doubtful ;  but  the  poor  child's  case  is  cruel, 
and  so  is  her  mother's. 

The  characters  are  drawn  with  sincerity  and 
sympathy,  and  the  dialogue  is  always  natural. 

A  CLASSIC  OF   INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Tractatus  de  Bello,  de  Represaliis,  et  de  Duello.  By 
Giovanni  da  Legnano.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Holland. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.     42s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Carnegie  Institution  has  had  the  excellent 
idea  of  reprinting  the  classics  of  International 
Law,  mainly  for  the  use  of  American  students,  but 
incidentally  benefiting  many  in  Europe  who  are  barred 
from  their  study  either  by  the  language  or  the  form 
in  which  they  are  available.  They  propose  in  the  case 
of  early  books  to  give  facsimiles  of  the  original  edition, 
and  translations  of  the  Latin.  In  this  volume  we  find 
a  reproduction  of  the  earliest  known  manuscript  of  the 
work  as  well  as  of  the  earliest  printed  edition,  an 
extended  Latin  text,  and  a  translation  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Brierly,  tog-ether  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor. 

Giovanni  de  Legnano  was  one  of  the  famous  pro- 
fessors at  Bologna,  when  that  university  was  the  centre 
of  the  legal  teaching  of  Europe.  He  was  in  favour 
with  the  Popes  of  his  time  and  with  the  authorities  of 
the  city  as  well.  The  first  part  of  his  treatise  was 
composed  while  Bologna  was  ' the  seat  of  a  struggle 
between  Visconti  and  the  Papal  forces  in  1360,  the 
parts  dealing  with  reprisals  and  other  forms  of  private 
war  were  composed  later.  The  author  writes  as  a 
canonist,  astrologer,  theologian,  and  moralist,  and 
questions  of  international  law  occupy  but  a  small  place 
in  his  considerations,  while  there  is  surprisingly  little 
information  as  to  the  life  of  his  time  to  be  gathered  from 
the  treatise.  Indeed,  the  only  fact  we  learn  is  that  the 
pay  of  German  mercenaries  was  seven  florins  a  month, 
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though  the  whole  discussion  as  to  the  status  of  com- 
batants is  eloquent  of  Italian  methods  of  making  war. 
But  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  first  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  international  law  of  war,  and  as  such  is 
well  worth  study. 

Professor  Holland  has  done  everything-  that  the 
editor  of  a  legal  classic  should  do,  and  in  addition  has 
elucidated  the  relationship  between  John  of  Legnano 
and  a  well-known  French  book  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  "  Le  Songe  du  Vergier. " 
The  transciption  of  the  text,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  test  it,  is  only  at  fault  once — 
"una"  (p.  77)  for  "  urna. "  It  might,  however,  have 
been  advisable  to  consult  some  mediaeval  scholar  on 
the  difficulties  the  editor  met  with.  "  Distrasiam  " 
(p.  88J  is  "  discrasiam, "  which  is  not  very  bad  Latin, 
meaning  tempering  the  elements  of  the  body.  Simi- 
larly "  adscensu  "  (p.  88),  which  is  in  the  manuscript, 
is  good  Latin  and  makes  good  sense — ' '  the  rise  of 
the  Trojans."  "  Philominia  "  (p.  103)  must  be  guessed 
at:  it  may  be  a  copyist's  error  for  "  philotimia, "  or 
even  "  philominina "  in  contradistinction  to  "  mag- 
nanimitas. " 

We  can  hardly  praise  Mr.  Brierly  as  the  ideal  trans- 
lator. He  is  at  least  fair  enough  to  put  in  a  row  of 
asterisks  when  he  does  not  understand  his  original. 
He  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  special  vocabulary 
of  his  subject,  and  apparently  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "compurgation":  "duel  of  compurgation" 
(p.  346)  is  pure  nonsense.  "  Bononiensem  potestatem  " 
should  have  been  translated  ' '  a  Bolognese  podestat  ' ' 
— of  Milan.  And  surely  readers  who  require  a  trans- 
lation should  be  told  somewhere  that  when  a  statement 
is  quoted  from  the  "  red  and  black,"  it  means  that  it  is 
found  both  in  the  text,  written  in  red,  and  the  gloss, 
written  in  black.  But  these  little  peculiarities  apart, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  quite  good,  straight- 
forward, and  exact  rendering  of  a  text,  which  pre- 
sented a  number  of  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  scholar. 
Students  of  typography  will  be  glad  to  know  the 
amount  by  which  the  facsimile  at  the  end  is  reduced  : 
twenty  lines  of  the  original  measure  92mm.  of  the 
facsimile  75mm.  The  execution  of  the  book  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  care  could  make  it,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  everyone  concerned. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  Milton  :  Areopagitica.  With  a  Commentary  by  Sir  Richard 
C.  Jebb  and  with  supplementary  material.'  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.  This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  "  Pitt  Press 
Series."  ■  J  ebb's  commentary  was  the  earliest  printed  work,  we 
think,  of  that  famous  classical  scholar  ;  but  it  was  only  privately 
issued  for  a  course  of  lectures,  and  now  attains  a  wider  circu- 
lation for  the  first  time.  It  shows  Jebb's  conciseness  and  gift  of 
arrangement.  Historical  and  classical  allusions  are  put  before 
the  student  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  hand.  With  matters  of 
English  and  such  additions  as  are  needed  by  schoolboys  Jebb  did 
not  deal  to  any  extent,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Verity  has  extended  this 
side  of  the  volume,  adding  also  a  life  of  Milton.  We  could  wish 
for  no  better  annotator,  as  Mr.  Verity  has  long  since  shown  his 
capacity  in  his  editions  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  He  makes  full  use 
of  recent  authorities  such  as  '  Shakespeare's  England.'  Our  only 
suggestion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  illustrate  meanings  of 
words  which  are  now  unusual  by  a  few  more  examples.  This 
helps  to  fix  them  on  the  mind.  "  Event,"  for  instance,  in  the 
sense  of  "  result,"  appears  in  the  last  words  of  Tennyson's  '  In 
Memoriam, ' 

"  One  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. " 

"  Beatific  vision  "  was  in  Lamb's  chaff  of  Coleridge  suggested 
to  be  a  view  of  oneself  in  favourable  circumstances.  We  should 
have  added  to  Jebb's  note  on  "  Professors  "  =  strict  Christians, 
a  quotation  from  Bunyan,  e.g.,  '  Grace  abounding,'  section  44, 
"  He  told  me  also,  that  in  a  little  time  1  should  see  all  Pro- 
fessors turn  to  the  ways  of  Ranters."  Generally,  however,  Mr. 
Verity  illustrates  Milton  admirably,  recognises  his  touches  of 
autobiography  and  his  curiosities  in  spelling,  which  were  neglected 


in  former  ^cais  by  casual  reprints.  VVe  are  glad  to  notice  that 
Johnson's  story  of  Milton  being  Hogged  at  Cambridge  is  declared 
to  be  discredited  by  the  best  judges.  The  usually  sound  criticism 
of  Johnson  was  in  this  case  prejudiced  by  his  views  as  a  strong 
Churchman,  and  he  said  all  against  Milton  that  he  could. 

'  bir  Walter  bcott  as  a  Juage  :  His  decisions  in  the  Sherilf 
Court  of  Selkirk.'  By  John  Chisholm,  K.C.  Edinburgh,  V\ . 
Green  &  Son.  7s.  (id.  net.  For  thirty-three  years  Scott  lield  the 
office  ol  Sheriff,  and  his  judgments  remained  buried  at  Selkirk 
till  Mr.  Chisholm  unearthed  them.  He  has  edited  them  in  this 
interesting  volume,  which  may  well  appeal  to  other  than  legal 
circles,  as  it  shows  much  of  the  Scottish  character  which  is 
immortalised  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  Oddities  abound,  and  the 
more  curious  cases  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Incidentally  Mr. 
Chisholm 's  book  should  do  away  with  the  foolish  idea  that  Scott 
played  with  the  law  and  used  his  legal  occupation  mainly  as  a 
means  for  his  own  private  writing.  No  one  who  really  knows 
Sir  Walter  will  think  that.  His  judgments  are  generally  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  "  without  exception  disclose  a  minute  and 
painstaking  study  of  the  details  of  the  case.  "  They  also  disclose 
that  thoughtful  consideration  for  humanity  which  sometimes 
reduces  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Scott's  zeal  and  care  are  the 
more  creditable  to  him  because  he  was  busy  also  as  a  clerk  ot 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
men  of  letters  of  the  day.  His  record  of  work  of  various  kinds 
is  amazing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  rose  early  in  the 
morning  and  had  often  done  a  day's  work  before  other  people 
were  thinking  of  beginning  it.  No  careful  reader  of  his  novels 
can  fail  to  perceive  his  interest  in  legal  decisions  and  the  local 
customs  on  which  they  rely.  Mr.  Chisholm  gives  us  some  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  this  sort,  in  particular,  Oldbuck's  remarks  in 
'  The  Antiquary  '  on  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  great  '  Jour- 
nal,' as  he  points  out,  shows  that  Scott's  consideration  for  the 
poor  was  modified  by  his  shrewd  sense.  The  lower  classes  loved 
litigation,  and  gratified  spite  in  wranglings  that  never  ought  to 
have  been  brought  into  Court. 

Scott  was  associated  in  his  work  with  Erskine,  an  admirable 
judge  of  letters,  and  with  the  Lang  family,  which  produced  in 
later  years  one  of  his  keenest  admirers  and  best  critics.  If  some 
of  his  work  was  a  bore,  many  cases  must  have  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  An  Incorporation  of  Tailors  engaged  on  a 
festival  procession  in  1804  had  its  banner  torn,  and  was  mightily 
moved  to  claim  damages.  Scott  decided  that  the  banner  was  not 
beyond  repair  and  had  the  work  done  in  his  own  family.  We 
find  a  dancing-master  getting  out  of  a  lost  bet  on  the  ground 
that  the  transaction  was  "contra  bonos  mores,"  cases  concerning 
Tolls,  Dram  Glasses  for  the  King's  Birthday  Entertainment,  and 
a  warrant  "  in  meditatione  fugae,"  which  is  illustrated  from  the 
novels.  Burns  was,  if  we  remember  right,  sued  with  a  "  fugie 
warrant  when  he  was  leaving  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  had  to 
decide  a  case  of  money  for  sheep  against  Hogg,  who — as  we 
should  expect — defended  at  great  length.  Some  of  the  words  used 
in  the  cases  will  be  strange  to  the  Southron.  Our  '  Dictionary 
of  Lowland  Scotch  '  does  not  include  "  feals,"  which  is  appar- 
ently a  synonym  for  "  divots."  The  latter  might  be  obscure  too, 
if  golf  had  not  extended  over  the  whole  of  England. 

'The  Fairies'  Annual,'  presented  by  Cecil  Starr  Jones  (Lane, 
10s.  6d.  net).  Children  of  all  ages  will  be  introduced  by  this 
work  to  a  new  section  of  fairy  society,  who  are  made  more 
real  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations  in  colour,  marked  by  taste 
and  fancy.  Some  of  them,  like  '  The  Dance  of  the  Leaves,'  are 
really  instinct  with  imaginative  beauty,  and  all  are  well  printed 
and  reproduced.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  present  for  a 
young  child. 

'  German  Social  Democracy  During  the  War,'  by  Edwyn  Bevan 
(Allen  &  Unwin,  5s.  net),  is  peculiarly  serviceable  at  the  present 
moment,  when  many  of  those  named  and  described  in  it  have 
come  to  the  direction  of  affairs  by  the  chances  of  revolution.  The 
work  is  based  upon  German  publications.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  it  is  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
account,  in  which  the  writer's  prepossessions  may  be  easily 
allowed  for.  It  goes  no  further  than  the  fall  of  Michaelis  in 
October,  1917,  and  thus  leaves  a  whole  year  of  "  tame 
Socialist  activity  undescribed.  The  preface,  written  before  our 
counter-offensive  began,  shows  how  few  among  them  were  really 
men  of  principle. 
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•    EFFORTS  AND  IDEALS  | 

♦ 


♦ 

t    JANUARY  18th  to  FEBRUARY  22nd  t 

Admission  FRKB.  n  ,ft  — 


IN  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

An  Exhibition  of  Lithographs  by  Famous  Artists 


Open  10  to  6 


♦  In  the  MANSARD  GALLERY  at  HEAL'S  ♦ 

^  195  Tottenham  Court  Rdad,   W.  ^ 


THE 


GUARANTEED 


SAFETY  GLASS 


for  all  purpose*.  Goggles, 
Windscreens.  Window*. 
Showcases. 

etc..  etc. 


Dtteriptice 


Catalvi  Mailed  f'rn 


The  'Triples'  Safety  GI-"  Co..  Lid 
ai^iriii.i  Deliwcii  M»i.*ib«  Director) 
I  ALBEMARLE  STSEET.  LONDON.  W.  1 
Talegrsms:  "Snattefiye.  Plcey.  Luniks' 
Telephone : 
Reg-eat  1S40. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany, 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Ctesar, 
Virgil,  &c),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible)  ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home  ;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address:  Personnel 
Sb  RETARY,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  VV.  1. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross. — Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Army,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


Collto  Broands 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and      other  bowel 
complaints. 


Always   ask    for  a 
Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE.' 


Of  all  Chemists  1/3  31- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


WHAT  is  the  good  of  keeping 
useless  and  obsolete  papers, 
ledgers,  catalogues,  files,  &c.  ?  Let 
the  Paper  Mills  have  all  you've  got, 
they  will  turn  them  into  the  good 
paper  that  is  so  vitally  needed  by  you 
and  everyone  else  for  evsry  day  use. 

THE  PHENOMENAL  PRICE 
TO  BE  OBTAINED  IS  WELL 
WORTH      YOUR  WHILE. 

We  will  gladly  send  sacks  for  any  quantity, 
and  collect  them  when  ready.    Distance  no 
object.    Write  or  'phone  to-day. 

YATES  &  CO. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone  :  245  Hop. 


NEVER  MORE  NEEDED  THAN  NOW. 

The   Many    Branches  of   War- Work    maintained    by  the 

CHURCH  ARMY  WAR  FUNDS 

(Registered  under  The  War  Charities  Act,  1916) 

including  800 

RECREATION  HUTS,  TENTS  AND  CENTRES 

at  home  and  in  France,  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa  and  India  ;  also 

HOSTELS  FOR  MEN  ON  LEAVE  IN  LONDON 

(Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  several  others) ; 

Hostels  for  Discharged  Men,  Clubs,  Information  Offices,  Training 
Farms,   Convalescent  Homes,  &c.  &c,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  support  these  Efforts  for  the  sake  of  the  men  who 

HAVE  WON  VICTORY  FOR  US 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.    Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,   Bryanston   Street,  Marble    Arch,  London,    W.  7. 
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Bent 

THREE 

mss 

Tob 


aeco 


To  smoke  it  once  is  to  smoke  it  always  .  .  . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Beth  are  sold  everywhere  at  11£<i  per  oz 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

Suffer  10l  1  lfor20 

Boxes  of  50,  2/2£— 100,  4/3 

STEPHEN  MITCHELL  &  Son 

(Braoch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd.) 
36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

Telephone  :  MA.YFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE.WESDO.LONDON 


THE  CITY 

The  lists  of  the  largest  loan  ever  issued  for  cash  by 
any  Government  are  closed  this  week.  In  fifteen 
months  over  fifteen  hundred  millions  have  been  raised 
by  the  day-to-day  sale  of  National  War  Bonds,  with 
the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the  money  markets 
and  without  plumbing-  the  extreme  depths  of  the 
nation's  capacity.  The  success  of  the  "  continuous 
borrowing"  policy  has  triumphantly  vindicated  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  faith  in  a  financial  expedient,  for  the  sale 
of  Treasury  bills  over  the  Bank  of  England  counter 
was  relatively  a  simple  operation.  No  other  belligerent 
country  has  adopted  this  procedure,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated  until  the  next  great  war. 

Presumably  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  as  Chancellor, 
will  give  the  public  a  few  weeks'  breathing  space  before 
resuming  the  sale  of  any  Government  securities,  except 
those  of  short-dated-maturity.  War  Savings  Certifi- 
cates will  be  available  under  the'  new  scheme 
whereby  15s.  66.  becomes  20s.  in  five  years  or  26s.  in 
ten  years ;  the  Treasury  bills  issue  will  probably  be 
extended  to  include  twelve  months  as  well  as  three 
and  six-months  bills,  and  it  may  be  that  two-or-three 
year  Exchequer  Bonds  will  be  revived  to  meet  profes- 
sional requirements.  But  these  issues  alone  will 
hardly  meet  the  needs  of  the  Treasury,  and  sooner  or 
later  a  big  public  loan  may  be  expected. 

Meanwhile  the  cessation  of  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
should  benefit  quotations  of  existing  gilt-edged 
securities.  During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  selling  of  the  5  per  cent.  War  Loan  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange  into  War  Bonds,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  price  has  kept  quite  firm  under 
this  liquidation.  Some  improvement  is  probable  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  if  it  be  true  that  future  Govern- 
ment borrowing  will  be  on  less  favourable  terms  for 
investors  there  should  be  a  general  advance  in  invest- 
ment prices  in  adjustment  to  the  lower  interest  rate. 

At  present  money  rates  are  governed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  three  per  cent,  rate  for  deposits  and  for 
three-and-six-months  Treasury  bills,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  £8, 000, 000  of  French  yearling  Treasury 
bills  were  allotted  at  an  average  discount  rate  of  about 
4°/ is  Per  cent.,  as  compared  with  5^  per  cent,  a 
year  ago. 

Public  investment  appetite  at  present  is  directed  un- 
mistakably toward  home  industrial  undertakings,  with 
oil  shares  as  a  favourite  side-dish.  Such  industrial 
new  issues  as  are  permitted  by  the  Treasury  are 
assured  of  a  good  response  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  provinces  ready  to 
support  local  enterprises,  and  the  hesitation  shown 
immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has  now 
given  place  to  renewed  confidence. 

Another  cryptic  Ministerial  statement  on  the  railway 
situation  has  been  made,  leading  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion ;  but  presumably  some  significance  attaches  to 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  a  railway  man,  as 
Minister  of  Transport.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  reported 
as  saying  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
"deal  with  the  whole  of  the  railways  and  the  electrical 
industry  for  transport  and  power  purposes."  Legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date  is  promised.  In  spite  of  opposition 
from  manufacturers,  it  is  thought  that  nationalisation 
is  inevitable,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  terms  of 
purchase  will  be  favourable  in  comparison  with  present 
quotations  for  railway  securities,  as  indeed  they  should 
be  in  view  of  the  poor  remuneration  received  by  stock- 
holders for  the  incalculable  services  of  the  railways 
during  the  war;  but  this  confidence  should  not  prevent 
stockholders  from  uniting  for  the  proper  representation 
and  protection  of  their  own  interests. 

Now  that  the  brewing  industry  has  been  set  on  its 
feet  again — with  the  aid  of  drastic  reduction  of  capital 
in  many  cases- — brewery  stocks  have  returned  once 
more  into  public  favour. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Atter  nearly  four  and  a  half  years  of  stagnation,  as 
far  as  private  cars  are  concerned,  motor  manufacturers 
are  now  busily  engaged  on  their  post-war  models.  In 
many  circles  it  is  anticipated  that  all  the  restrictions  on 
motoring  under  D.O.R.  A.  will  before  very  long  be 
removed.  It  is  possible  now  to  obtain  petrol  licenses 
tor  50  gallons  a  month  for  cars  for  pleasure  motoring, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  pecious  fluid  has 
fallen  a  little  in  price ;  a  decided  drop  may  take  place 
shortly. 

Many  motorists  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  publica- 
tion of  specifications  and  prices  of  the  post-war  models, 
and  I  have  it  from  the  sales  manager  of  one  large  con- 
cern that  they  have  been  bombarded  daily  with  requests 
lor  details  of  their  new  models.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  make  public 
the  definite  details ;  therefore,  the  would-be  purchaser 
must  "  Wait  and  see  "  for  a  little  longer.  That  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  somewhat  vague  information  should 
leak  out  concerning  some  of  the  new  models  was  only 
to  be  expected,  and,  if  this  information  is  at  all  reliable, 
we  may  expect  to  see  some  really  interesting  produc- 
tions in  the.  near  future.  The  idea  seems  to  be  well 
rooted  abroad  that  light  cars,  and  cars  of  low  power, 
are  going  to  be  in  enormous  demand,  and  certainly  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  announced  their  intention  of  con- 
centrating on  such  cars.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  both  the  light  car  and  the  low-powered  car, 
and  competition  looks  like  being  very  keen  when  these 
cars  are  on  the  market  in  large  numbers. 

Amongst  the  few  firms  able  to  publish  the  details  of 
their  new  models,  the  Austin  Co.  are  the  first.  The 
company  announced  their  intention,  some  time  ago,  of 
concentrating  on  the  production  of  one  model  on  a 
quantity  basis,  and  the  "  Austin  Twenty  "  is  the  model. 


It  is  a  new  car,  both  in  body  design  and  mechanical 
details.  The  power-unit  is  a  monobloc  four-cylinder 
•engine,  the  chassis  is  of  straight-line  design,  and  a 
four-speed  gear  box  is  embodied  in  one  unit  with  the 
engine.  An  electric  lighting  and  starting  set  is  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment.  In  appearance,  to  which  the 
narrow  and  deep  radiator  contributes  not  a  little, 
the  car  is  very  smart.  Visitors  to  that  part  of  Birming- 
ham in  which  the  works  of  the  Austin  Co.  are  situated 
will  find  them  a  colossal  affair,  a  veritable  hive  of 
business. 

Another  entirely  new  car  we  are  promised  is  the 
Arrol-Johnston,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  interesting 
model.  It  has  four  cylinders  of  75  x  150  mm.  and  over- 
head valves,  a  four-speed  gear  box  with  centrally 
mounted  control,  and  a  lubrication  system  that  is  auto- 
matic throughout  the  car.  The  location  of  the  radiator 
at  the  front  of  the  bonnet  instead  of  behind,  as  in  pre- 
war models,  brings  the  car,  as  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned,  into  line  with  orthodox  practice. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how  far  the  influence 
of  aero  engine  design  will  be  reflected  in  future  car 
construction.  One  or  two  new  models  in  addition  to 
the  Arrol-Johnston  will  embody  overhead  valves,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  standard  aero  engine  practice. 
This  is  not  absolutely  a  new  feature  for  car  engines, 
but  it  is  one  that  hitherto  has  not  been  embodied  to  any 
great  extent.  This  may  be  due  to  prejudice,  or  to  the 
idea  that  valves  of  this  type  are  necessarily  noisy  in 
their  functions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  they  have 
advantages  is  conclusively  proved  by  their  standard 
adoption  for  aero  engines  during  the  war.  One  of  the 
advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  eliminating  of  the 
valve  pockets  from  the  cylinder  head  allows  for  the 
ideal  form  of  combustion  chamber  and  decreases  the 
loss  of  power. 

Another  direction  in  which  we  expect  to  see  the  influ- 
ence of  aero  engine  practice  reflected  in  the  car  of  the 
future,  is  the  question  of  weight,  in  relation  to  strength. 
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The    L  anchester 
"New  Forty." 

IN  engineering  achievement,  in  reli- 
ability and  comfort,  efficiency  and 
refinement,  the  Lanchester  "  New 
Forty"  will  mark  a  distinct  advance- 
ment on  any  high  grade  car  yet  produced. 
It  takes  unto  itself  a  new  form  of 
exterior  appearance  and  embodies  many 
new  and  interesting  mechanical  features. 
It  will  be  luxuriously  appointed  and  at 
the  same  time  free  of  any  lavish  osten- 
tation. Its  in-built  equipment  will  be  of 
the  most  comprehensive  nature  and  the  car 
as  a  whole  will  reflect  the  accumulated 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

Ia^chester 

95,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Birmingham  and  Manchester. 


The  Test  of  a  Tyre  is  the  Road. 

The  rough,  battle-scarred  roads  of  France  have  tested 
tyres  to  the  full,  and  no  tyre  has  stood  the  test  better 
than  the  "Clincher." 

What  "Clinchers"  have  done  for  Britain  in  the  war 
zone  they  can  do  for  you  on  your  Commercial 
Vehicles  at  home.  They  will  give  you  efficiency  with 
economy  in  your  delivery  service.  They  will  save 
time  and  reduce  running  costs.  And  "Clinchers" 
are  British  to  the  backbone. 

The  North  'British  RMer  Co.  Ltd., 
Edinburgh,    London    and  Branches. 


MOTOR  TYRES 
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THE 
PROVED 
BEST. 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 


1VTOW  that  peace  is  in  sight,  all  the  energies  of  the  famous 
Napier  Works  will  be  centred  on  collating  the  valuable 
experience  gained  during  the  war  period,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  NAPIER  AERO  ENGINE. 

The  results  will  be  embodied  in  the  post-war 


SIX-CYLINDER 

OTOR  CARRIAGE 


This  has  always  been  known  as  the  PROVED  BEST  CAR, 
but  the  future  model  will  be  unique  in  the  embodiment  of 

Refinement,    Power,    Silence    and  Reliability. 
surpassing  any  previous  model  produced. 

Please  send  for  early  particulars. 


D.  NA 


Works  : 
ACTON, 
LONDON,  W.  3. 
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14,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

LONDON, 
W.  1. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


A  THANK  OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 


WILL    YOU    SEND    A    GIFT  TO 


REFUGES  AND 
TRAINING  SHIP  "  ARETHUSA  " 

FUNDS   ARE   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING:— 

(1)  Old  boys  are  serving  in  120  British  &  Coloniil  Regiments. 

(2)  2, 600  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(4)  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintaine  I. 

Patrons:  THEIR  ?vl AJEST1ES  THE  KING  AND  Qt'ET.N. 
Chairman  anil  Trenwre,  :   C.  E.  MALDEN.  Esq.    M  A. 
Chairman  of  "Arethusa"  Committee:    HOWSON.   F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 


Lo 
Off 


164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

Joint  \  H 
Secretaries:)  H 


BRISTOW  W  ALLEN, 
ENRY    G.  COPELAND. 
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BOOTS   GASH  CHEMISTS 
(EASTERN)  LTD. 

26th  Annual  Meeting,   held   15th  January,  1919,  at 
Midland  Grand  Hotel.  St.  Pancras, 

Statement  by  the  Chairman,    Sir  Jesse  Boot,  Bart., 
Managing  Director. 

A  Record  of  Continued  Success. 

Stability  of  Shares— Valuable  War  Service— Anti-Gas  War:  A 
Pregnant  Chapter  in  History — Financial  Fallacies  Corrected— 
Excess  Profits  are  »ior  Excessive  Profits — National  Work  Done 
Without  Remuneration — Extension  of  Chemical  Manufactures  a 
National   Asset  — Tribute  to   Employees  —  Outlook  Excellent. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

To-day  is  the  26th  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Company,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  Providence  that  I  have  been  able  to  attend 
them  all.  Last  year  our  meeting  was  necessarily  delayed  ;  this 
year  circumstances  have  made  an  even  longer  postponement 
unavoidable.  You  are  familiar  with  some  of  our  difficulties. 
On  the  one  hand  military  requirements  have  continued  to  reduce 
our  personnel,  so  that  a  total  of  4,000  men  have  now  been  taken 
for  active  service  from  our  various  Companies,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  depleted  staff  at  headquarters  has  had  to  cope  with 
increasingly  heavy  Government  demands  for  various  important 
supplies  and  services.  Pressure  has  also  been  added  by  the 
serious  epidemic  of  influenza,  so  that  the  past  year  has  indeed 
been  one  of  unparalleled  strain,  and  in  some  of  the  less  essential 
matters  it  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  our  regular  course. 
We  have,  in  these  circumstances,  felt  it  wise  to  attend  to  first 
things  first,  and  to  defer  for  a  time  reports  and  meetings  as  of 
less  immediate  importance.  The  delay  in  this  connection  is  not 
a  serious  matter  at  all,  for  our  ample  reserves  permit  the  timely 
distribution  of  dividends  without  waiting  for  the  Annual  Meeting. 
I  had  felt,  too,  that  affairs  in  general  might  perhaps  become 
more  settled,  and  that  possibly  a  number  of  our  staff  might 
have  returned  from  military  service  to  assist  us  in  the  activities 
we  have  in  prospect.  This  hope,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
realised,  and  consequently  1  cannot  speak  so  definitely  as  1 
would  have  liked  of  our  future  policy. 

Steady  Trading  Progress,  Stability  of  the  Shares. 

1  am,  though,  privileged  to  lay  before  you  accounts  which 
show  steady  progress  in  trading,  and  a  Balance  Sheet  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  shareholders.  As  always  in  the 
history  of  our  Company,  we  have  aimed  at  making  our  shares 
stable  for  investment  purposes  rather  than  a  medium  for  specu- 
lation— to  preserve  an  even  keel,  so  to  say — and  I  congratulate 
our  shareholders  on  the  steadiness  their  shares  have  shown.  It 
is  true  that  in  common  with  all  other  securities  they  were  for  a 
time  affected  by  the  large  amount  of  Government  bonds  placed 
on  the  market,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  maintained  their 
equilibrium  splendidly.  A  glance  at  the  report  discloses  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  this  stability.  As  a  result  of  past  successful 
trading  and  prudent  management  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
we  have  in  hand  large  reserves  of  every  description  ;  and  one 
point  observed  in  the  report  worthy  of  special  emphasis  is  that 
the  carry-over  alone  (,£21,048  19s.  6d.)  is  adequate  to  meet  a 
full  year's  dividends  upon  all  shares,  for  which,  including  12^ 
ner  cent,  upon  the  ordinary  shares,  a  sum  of  £21,000  is  needed, 
ibis  is  indeed  a  gratifying  state  of  affairs,  as  showing  in  most 
conclusive  fashion  the  extraordinary  financial  strength  of  the 
Company. 

Moreover,  while  1  am  able  to  speak  so  favourably  of  the  past 
year,  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  our  future  business. 
Our  service  is  well  established  and  of  proved  utility,  and  with 
the  return  of  our  old  assistants,  various  developments  and  exten- 
sions will  be  carried  out  such  as  to  confirm  us  more  than  ever 
In  popular  favour,  and  to  strengthen  still  more  the  position  of 
Ihe  Company. 

Record  of  Prosperity  Remains  Uninterrupted. 

The  Eastern  is  the  oldest  of  Boots  Companies,  and  its  territory 
is  more  fully  covered  than  the  districts  served  by  the  other 
Companies.  Still,  as  I  have  remarked  on  previous  occasions, 
most  of  our  shareholders  in  the  Eastern  have  holdings  in  these 
other  Companies,  and  they  will  therefore  be  glad  of  a  general 
survey  of  policy  and  progress.  Happily  in  every  case  the  record 
Ts  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  New  branches  have  been 
opened  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  which  are  already  meeting 
with  warm  public  appreciation  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  accomplishments  and  prospects  of  our  branches  are 
highly  encouraging. 

WORTHY  RHCORD  OF  WAR  SERVICE. 

1  wish  to  make  special  reference  to  the  war  work  performed 
by  our  parent  Company — Boots  Pure  Drug  Company,  Limited. 
It  is  a  class  of  work  which  by  God's  grace  we  shall  never  again 
be  called  upon  to  undertake,  but  I  think  what  we  have  done 
well  worthy  of  record.  Not  only  am  I  proud  of  the  help  we 
were  able  to  give  to  the  medical  man  and  the  pharmacist,  whose 
services,  both  on  the  field  and  at  home,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  rate  too  highly  ;  I  reflect  with  deep  feeling  upon  the  part  we 
have  played  in  protecting  our  men  from  the  most  atrocious  of 
all  the  enemy's  weapons — poison  gas.  You  have  all  heard  of 
Col.  E.  F.  Harrison,  Controller  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  De- 
partment, for  on  his  recent  death  some  part  of  his  work  was 
made  public.  But  for  his  knowledge  and  skill,  and  his  unre- 
mitting devotion  to  duty,  the  courage  and  mettle  of  our  youth 


might  have  been  in  vain  when  the  inhuman  use  of  poison  gases 
was  made.  He  gave  his  life  to  his  country,  and  I  humbly  add 
my  tribute  leaf  to  his  wreath  of  laurel. 

In  its  early  stages  the  use  of  poison  gas  was  met  by  the 
simple  respirator  of  cotton  wool  and  crepe  chemically  treated. 
As  it  developed,  however,  a  better  protection  became  necessary, 
and  the  flannel  helmet  was  evolved.  This  in  turn  proved  useless 
against  the  more  horrible  ingenuities  perpetrated  by  the  per- 
verted scientists  of  the  enemy  ;  indeed,  it  was  worse  than  useless, 
it  was  a  positive  danger,  for  our  gallant  fellows  "  carried  on," 
trusting  to  it  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was  totally  inefficient. 
Something  further  had  to  be  done  ;  science  was  pitted  against 
diabolism,  and  science  won  through  Col.  Harrison  and  his  de- 
voted colleagues,  who  produced  in  the  box  respirator  a  sun- 
defence  against  the  poison  gases  of  our  foes. 

British  Science  beats  the  German  Poison  Gases. 

It  is  a  thrilling  and  pregnant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Col.  Harrison  visited  us  at  Nottingham,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  our  resources  and  assistance  were  freely  placed  at  his 
service.  For  some  months  he  collaborated  with  our  research 
staff,  and  the  fruit  of  this  co-operation  was  a  chemical  product 
which  seemed  likely  to  defy  the  most  evil  possibilities  of  our 
opponents.  Then  came  the  crucial  test — the  only  sure  test  ;  a 
trial  not  under  laboratory  conditions,  but  on  the  actual  field  ; 
and  with  a  confidence  tempered  by  natural  anxiety  this  test  was 
made.  It  was  successful — completely  so  :  the  box  respirator 
furnished  with  this  product  beat  the  poison  gases.  Within  a 
short  time  it  was  in  use  by  the  million. 

We  were  requested  to  undertake  without  delay  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  new  respirator  on  a  large  scale.  Our  scientific 
staff  had  given  their  best  endeavours  during  the  preliminary 
period  of  research,  and  their  assistance  was  continued  in  improv- 
ing and  perfecting  the  processes  involved.  Now  our  manufac- 
turing organisation  engaged  diligently  in  giving  wide  practical 
effect  to  the  life-saving  discovery.  Our  best  chemists,  engineers, 
and  organisers  united  in  planning  a  factory  with  the  most 
efficient  equipment  for  continuous  manufacture  under  the  most 
skilful  direction. 

Work  of  the  utmost  Nicety  and  Precision. 

The  preparation  of  the  respirators  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  making  of  the  necessary  chemicals,  and  the  filling 
and  assembling  of  the  respirators.  The  work  throughout  calls 
for  the  utmost  nicety  and  precision,  for  the  product  must  with- 
stand the  severest  tests,  and  must  be  as  carefully  finished  as 
the  soldier's  rifle.  It  was  found  essential  to  have  the  chemicals 
in  such  form  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  dust  or  powder,  other- 
wise minute  particles  getting  into  the  respirator  valves  would 
leave  an  orifice — a  very  tiny  orifice  indeed,  but  yet  enough  to 
permit  ttie  entrance  of  sufficient  gas  to  prove  fatal.  To  meet 
this  requirement  we  prepared  the  chemicals  as  granules  of  an 
exact  specified  uniformity.  The  granule  making  was  originally 
done  by  hand,  but  our  experts  speedily  evolved  mechanical 
devices  which  performed  the  work  much  more  expeditiously. 

For  several  months  we  were  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
box  respirator,  but  finally  the  demand  developed  so  enormously 
that  we  had  to  seek  relief  to  prevent  a  serious  dislocation  of 
our  general  business.  This  was  the  situation.  We  have  600 
branches  throughout  the  country.  They  are  perfectly  equipped 
and  are  one  and  all  engaged  in  a  medical  service  highly  neces- 
sary to  the  public.  Even  all  this  must  inevitably  have  been 
sacrificed  had  no  other  plan  been  possible,  but  other  firms  had 
workers  who  had  been  engaged  upon  the  manufacture  of  the 
flannel  helmet  which  the  new  respirator  had  superseded.  Conse- 
quently we  asked  the  authorities  to  supply  some  of  our  chemical 
granules  to  these  firms,  so  that  they  might  assist  in  the  filling 
and  assembling.  At  the  same  time  we  helped  these  auxiliaries 
in  every  possible  way  to  establish  the  system  and  methods 
which  were  such  an  acknowledged  success  at  our  own  factory. 
It  is  well  at  this  point  to  note  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  we  engaged  upon  it,  our  output  of  work  was  con- 
sistently superior  to  that  of  any  other  firm.  You  will  all  hear 
with  pride,  I  feel  sure,  that  we  manufactured  almost  the  whole 
of  the  chemicals  for  the  twenty  million  box  respirators  made, 
and  actually  delivered  seven-and-three-quarter  millions  of  the 
respirators  complete  for  the  use  of  the  British,  American,  and 
Italian  Forces.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  ours  was  no  mean 
achievement,  but  one  which  our  Shareholders  and  our  Com- 
panies may  view  with  satisfaction. 

FINANCIAL  FALLACIES  CORRECTED. 

Now,  1  mean  to  refer  to  financial  matters,  and  I  hope  to 
correct  some  popular  misapprehensions  about  profiteering.  It  is 
quite  a  general  opinion  that  what  the  Tax  Authorities  style 
"'  Excess  Profits  "  are  really  excessive  profits,  but  I  think  that 
people  of  liberal  ideas  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  percentages 
we  have  received  upon  our  labours.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
busy  in  maintaining  our  general  business,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  in  the  public  interest  it  cannot  be  neglected.  Every 
thing  beyond  this  became  subject  to  excess  profits  taxation. 
Our  additional  activities  naturally  increased  our  returns  just  as 
evcrvone  would  expect.  There  was,  consequently,  increased 
profit,  and  though  it  was  in  no  sense  abnormal  or  excessive  in 
percentage,  it  was  treated  as  "  Excess  Profits." 

We  offered,  indeed,  to  carry  out  war  work  for  a  profit  of  2b 
per  cent,  free  of  excess  profits  tax.  What  we  actually  received 
— there  can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning  it — was  8  per  cent,  in 
some  cases  and  10  per  cent,  in  others  :  both  subject  to  the  tax. 
Now  I  want  the  workers  to  realise  clearly  the  net  result  for  us. 
F.ighty-five  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  was  returned  to  the 
State  in  taxes,  so  that  we  retained  for  ourselves  profits  of  only 
1  l/5th  per  cent,  and  1£  per  cent,  respectively,  or — to  illustrate 
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the  case  more  pointedly — we  got  3d.  or  3£d.  in  the  pound.  That 
is  to  say  we  managed  important  business,  working  with  care 
and  anxiety  night  and  day,  and  paid  out  19/ 8£  or  19/9  on  labour, 
materials,  and  other  charges,  before  we  received  each  sovereign 
in  return. 

Bio  Gross  Profits  :  Small  Net  Benefits. 

Sometimes  gross  profits  may  seem  large  :  they  must  be  when 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  excess  profits  tax.  For 
insiance,  on  one  occasion  when  we  were  invited  to  undertake  a 
special  manufacture,  1  askeu  an  expert  in  these  matters  how 
we  could  make  a  profit  on  it.  You  may  find  his  reply  illumin- 
ating. "  For  every  shilling  of  profit  you  need,"  said  he,  "you 
must  charge  the  Department  five  shillings  :  then  the  Govern- 
ment will  gel  four  shillings  and  more  back  from  yoU  in  taxa- 
tion." In  these  circumstances  we  have  become  virtually  tax 
collectors  for  the  Government. 

We  do  not  grumble  at  all,  for  we  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be 
of  assistance  to  our  country,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  show  clearly 
that  we  have  received  nothing  in  the  way  of  excessive  profits. 
1  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  no  firms  have  profiteered 
during  the  war.  Some,  it  seems,  have  received  special  benefits, 
such  as  exemption  from  excess  profits  taxation,  and  some  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  country's  needs.  I  am  sure,  though, 
that  we  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  not  made  profits  the 
sole  consideration.  We  did  the  work  with  a  good  will,  and  with 
a  bense  of  pride,  but  thousands  of  our  regular  helpers  being 
absent  on  active  service,  we  carried  it  through  only  at  the 
expense  in  many  directions  of  the  business  at  our  600  branches 
throughout  the  country.  Valued  customers  of  long  standing 
have  had  to  go  short.  We  ask  their  indulgence,  assured  that 
they  will  excuse  the  inconvenience  in  view  of  this  explanation  ; 
and  we  beg  them  to  bear  with  us  a  little  longer  until  a  more 
complete  return  to  former  conditions  enables  us  to  give  them 
our  old-time  service  more  fully. 

Free  Service  on  National  Work. 

1  am  reluctant  to  leave  this  subject  without  explaining  that 
during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  war  we  actually  carried  out 
the  work  of  respirator  filling  at  cost  price,  without  a  penny  of 
profit.  Our  shareholders  will  commend  this,  I  know,  and  they 
will  join  in  my  gratification  at  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  letter 
of  acknowledgment  from  the  Chemical  Warfare  Department. 
The  Home  Industry  in  Fine  Chemicals. 

As  you  were  advised  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  our  building 
programme  was  in  arrears  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  for  our 
business  had  far  outgrown  our  accommodation.  Necessity  then 
arose  for  the  production  at  home  of  fine  chemicals  which  were 
previously  manufactured  only  in  Germany.  Apart  from  the 
special  Saccharin  Department,  to  which  subsequent  reference 
will  be  made,  these  new  needs  called  for  the  speedy  erection  of 
five  additional  blocks  of  buildings  and  a  power-house  also,  as 
the  Nottingham  Corporation  were  unable  to  meet  our  power 
requirements.  The  idea  is  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  these 
were  paid  for  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  totally  erroneous 
idea,  for  the  one  single  advantage  we  enjoyed  was  that  we  were 
allowed  to  purchase  building  materials  at  a  time  when  these 
were  controlled  by  the  Government  and  when  only  building  work 
of  national  importance  was  permitted.  We  paid  for  these 
materials  ourselves,  of  course,  at  the  inflated  market  price  then 
current. 

Last  year  I  explained  in  considerable  detail  the  value  of  our 
chemical  manufactures  to  Boots  Companies  and  to  the  country. 
We  can  now  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  extensive  develop- 
ments of  the  past  twelve  months.  Our  equipment  is  being 
gradually  perfected,  and  our  experts  are  so  employing  it,  and 
their  own  skill,  as  to  enable  us  to  supply  increasing  quantities 
of  valuable  products  which  the  Pharmacist  has  hitherto  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining.  Our  independence  of  Germany  grows 
more  fully  manifest  ;  and  one  feature  of  particular  advantage 
is  the  reduction  in  prices  which  we  may  with  confidence  antici- 
pate when  normal  conditions  return. 

You  heard  a  year  ago  of  our  large  output  of  Aspirin,  Phena- 
cetin,  Atropine,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  such  marvellous  sanative 
agents  as  the  Chloramine  Antiseptics,  and  Proflavine  and  Acri- 
flavine.  You  will  now  be  interested  to  learn  that  during  the 
war  campaign  we  provided  one-hundred-and-fifteen  million  steri- 
lising tablets  to  save  our  troops  from  the  dread  danger  of 
poisoned  drinking  water.  I  fear  that  a  full  list  of  all  our  new 
products  would  prove  tedious  to  you,  but  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  market  and  at  trade  and  technical  exhibitions  their  excel- 
lence has  won  for  them  an  eminent  reputation.  Truly  our 
manufacture  of  drugs  and  synthetic  chemicals  constitutes  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  therapeutic  resources  of  the  country  and 
a  notable  national  asset. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SACCHARIN. 

I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  production  of  Saccharin  ;  and 
at  the  outset  I  may  mention  that  during  the  shortage  of  sugar 
our  contribution  to  national  needs  was  a  quantity  of  saccharin 
equivalent  to  no  less  than  one-thousand-seve'n-hundred-and- 
eighty-five  million  tablets,  through  which — even  apart  from  the 
timely  convenience — the  country's  finances  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  revenue  charges.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  prior  to  the  War  all  the  saccharin 
used  in  this  country  was  of  foreign  production,  and  that  the 
foreign  producer  had  the  advantage  over  us  of  thirty  years' 
experience.  Originally  our  intention  w«is  to  set  up  plant  for 
this  manufacture  on  a  comparatively  modest  scale,  but  when  we 
made  application  for  supplies  of  Toluene— a  controlled  substance 
necessary  in  the  manufacture— the  Government  urged  us  to. 
undertake  production  on  a  much  more  extensive  plan.    We  did! 


this  amid  difficulties  almost  incredible.  Proper  plant  was  unob- 
tainable, and  so  our  own  chemical  and  engineering  staffs  had  to 
co-operate  in  designing  and  making  special  equipment.  Thosr 
socialists  who  advocate  the  complete  immediate  nationalisation 
of  trade  and  industry  may  have  our  assurance  of  the  need  for 
private  and  individual  energy  when  the  uncorrected  functions  of 
various  Government  departments  are  frequently  overlapping  and 
sometimes  mutually  obstructive.  On  the  one  hand  the  Sugar 
Commission  urged  the  work  upon  us  and  endeavoured  10  afford 
us  every  facility,  while  we  for  our  part  were  most  anxious  to 
comply  with  their  wishes.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of 
another  Department  was  holding  us  back  under  the  threat  of 
heavy  penalties.  Skilled  engineers  left  us  for  other  national 
work,  and  for  many  weeks  we  were  not  permitted  to  replace 
them.  Only  after  personal  interviews  and  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  and  telegrams  were  we  allowed  to  engage  a  few  of 
the  necessary  helpers  :  the  official  embargo,  indeed,  was  never 
removed.  However,  we  attained  our  end  finally,  and  after  the 
heavy  initial  difficulties  under  which  we  did  much  work,  we 
have  established  the  manufacture  of  saccharin  of  the  highest 
quality  on  a  large  scale. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  whole  of  our  production  of  sac- 
charin has  gone  to  the  Government,  who  have  distributed  it  to 
tablet  makers  throughout  the  country,  and  that  we,  the  pro- 
ducers, have  as  retailers  received  an  allocation  of  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  saccharin  we  manufactured.  This  has  affected 
us  in  the  following  way.  Although  our  production  was  very 
large,  we  could  not  supply  the  total  quantity  needed,  and  the 
output  of  other  producers  at  home  was  small,  so  that  supple- 
mentary supplies  had  to  be  imported.  The  saccharin  manufac- 
tured at  home  was  under  Government  control,  affording  only  a 
•comparatively  small  profit.  That  from  abroad  was  not  so  con- 
trolled :  consequently  it  brought  huge  prices  and  profits.  Our 
allocation  each  week  was  snapped  up  by  our  customers  within 
an  hour,  and  we  felt  ourselves  morally  obliged  to  refrain  from 
buying  and  selling  saccharin  of  foreign  production,  so  that  no 
one  could  possibly  imagine  that  we  were  selling,  as  high-priced 
foreign  saccharin,  that  made  at  home  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trolled price. 

Post-War  Prospects  of  Saccharin  Manufacture. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  prospects  of  Saccharin  manufacture 
after  the  war  will  be  appropriate.  Strong  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  this  product  ;  they 
have  been  traced  to  interested  parties  such  as  sugar  cultivators 
and  manufacturers.  It  is  true  that  saccharin  is  without  nutri- 
tive value,  and  so  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar  in  feeding  children.  The  highest  medical  authorities  are, 
however,  fully  agreed  that  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  nnd  has  no 
effect  whatever  on  metabolism.  It  is  therefore  useful  for  gen- 
eral sweetening  purposes,  and  has  a  special  value  in  the  case 
of  those  subject  to  adiposity.  With  the  removal  of  the  rationing 
orders,  moreover,  many  quite  healthy  people  receiving  sufficient 
nourishment  from  other  foods,  and  conscious  that  they  are  bene- 
fited by  abstinence  from  sugar,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
sweetening  properties  of  saccharin. 

I  do  not  wish  the  following  remarks  to  be  misunderstood  :  I 
am  personally  a  convinced  free  trader,  and  my  remarks  will 
have  no  bearing  on  the  principle  of  tariffs.  Manufacturers  were 
strongly  urged  by  the  Government  to  undertake  the  production 
of  saccharin  to  assist  the  country.  Great  time  and  thought 
were  devoted  by  highly  skilled  men  to  the  manufacture,  and 
much  money  was  also  invested  in  it.  Before  the  processes  were 
fully  established,  and  the  manufacturers  reimbursed,  the  circum- 
stances became  less  urgent — and  very  happily  so.  Now  the 
foreign  stocks,  which  accumulated  under  the  impetus  given  to 
foreign  manufacture  through  unrestricted  prices,  threaten  to 
swamp  the  market ;  and  the  home  producer,  who  as  yet  has  had 
no  time  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  new  work  under  extra- 
ordinarily adverse  conditions,  will  have  to  compete  in  a  market 
where  saccharin  will  be  offered  at  unremunerative  prices.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Government 
might  reasonably  give  some  encouragement  to  a  business  largelv 
undertaken  to  assist  them,  until  its  infancy  is  past,  and  until 
business  conditions  generally  resume  their  normal  course.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  connection  with 
the  home  manufacture  of  saccharin  certain  conditions  have  to 
be  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  and  these  involve  an  extra  cost 
to  which  the  imported  product  is  not  subjected. 

Excellent  Employees,  Excellent  Prospects. 

I  rejoice  that  our  organisation,  our  resources  and  our  experi- 
ence were  of  national  service  during  the  war  ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  they  are  such  as  to  be  of  no  less  value  to 
the  country  and  the  people  in  reconstruction  and  in  peace.  I  am 
aware  of  how  much  all  this  is  due  to  the  services  of  my  fellow 
directors  and  the  loyal  co-operation  of  our  employees  in  general, 
and  in  particular  to  the  Chemist  Managers  at  our  branches. 
To  each  and  all  I  tender  sincere  thanks.  No  workers  could 
have  been  more  severely  tested  than  ours  were  during  the  pro- 
longed epidemic  of  influenza.  The  strain  was  without  precedent. 
I  may  mention,  for  example,  that  at  the  request  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  five  of  our  Edinburgh  branches  remained  open 
until  midnight.  Long  queues  of  people  waited  with  prescrip- 
tions. Everywhere  our  assistants  rendered  both  the  public  and 
the  firm  a  most  devoted  service,  and  did  so  regardless  of  their 
own  comfort  or  even  of  their  own  health.  Whenever  an  over- 
worked member  of  the  staff  was  absent  through  indisposition, 
the  rest  unmurmuringly  shouldered  an  extra  burden.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  material  acknowledgment  of  this  devotion, 
but  the  only  adequate  compensation  is  the  knowledge  each 
member  has  of  work    well  done.       Such  a  spirit   among  the 
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employees  at  our  branches  has  been  one  of  the  factors  of  our 
past  success,  and  will  contribute  to  the  still  wider  utility  which 
lies  before  us;  and  believe  me  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
in  the  phase  of  reconstruction  and  development  upon  which  the 
country  is  now  entering. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  have  pleasure  in  moving  that  the 
accounts  and  appropriation  of  the  profits,  as  recommended  by 
the  directors,  be  hereby  approved  and  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hilder  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  the  re-election  of  the  retiring 
director,  Captain  John  C.  Boot,  remarking  that  his  son  was  at 
present  on  active  service,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would 
soon  be  with  his  colleagues  again. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ratcliffe  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Sharp,  Parsons  &  Co.)  were  reappointed, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Waring. 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Parsons,  in  acknowledging  the  re-election  of 
his  firm,  said  :  Sir  Jesse,  it  has  been  quite  an  education  to  listen 
to  your  address.  One  hardly  realises  that  your  company  has 
been  doing  such  important  national  work,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  has  been  carrying  on  its  ordinary  business.  1  think  you, 
sir,  and  the  directors  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff  are  en- 
titled to  very  warm  congratulations  that  you  have  been  able 
through  this  trying  time  to  carry  on  the  business  so  effectively 
and  so  efficiently  to  help  the  country  in  its  time  of  need.  It  has 
been  usual  for  me  when  I  have  acknowledged  the  re-election  of 
my  firm  in  previous  years  to  go  into  questions  of  finance  to 
some  extent,  but  we  have  such  a  monotony  of  prosperity  in  this 
company  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  say.  I  feel  that  my 
position  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  prove  the  value  of  Consols.  Among  gilt-edged  securities  Con- 
sols are  readily  accepted  without  further  explanation,  and  I  have 
come  to  regard  this  company  as  occupying  very  much  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  Industrials.  You  have  a  company  which 
goes  on  with  a  good  record  year  by  year,  and  during  times 
which  might  have  upset  many  less  strong  companies  this  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  carry  on  and  make  even  a  greater  success 
than  last  year. 

Lady  Boot  Joins  the  Board. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  financial  part  of  the  business  requires 
further  consideration — it  is  self-evident — but  I  do  want  to  refer 
to  a  personal  matter,  if  I  may.  There  has  been  nothing  said 
about  it  at  the  meeting,  but  1  notice  that  while  Inst  year  the 
directors  were  yourself,  sir,  Captain  Boot  and  Mr.  Waring,  now 
we  have  another  director,  Lady  Boot — (hear,  hear) — and  1  hope 
the  shareholders  will  give  Lady  Boot  a  very  warm  welcome  to 
this  Board.  The  fact  of  Lady  Boot  having  joined  the  Board 
reminds  me  of  a  romance  that  happened  many  years  ago— a 
romance  which  it  is  always  pleasant  to  me  to  remember  ;  in  fact, 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  tit-bits  of  my  professional  life.  Out  of 
that  romance  our  Chairman  found  what  the  good  old  Book  calls 
a  "  helpmeet  "  for  him.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  for  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  inner  working  of  the  business 
to  know  how  great  Lady  Boot's  help  has  been  to  our  Chairman 
in  all  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  but  for  Lady  Boot's  fostering  care  I  do  not  think  our 
Chairman  could  have  faced  and  carried  on  as  successfully  as  he 
has  done  through  the  very  strenuous  and  difficult  times  he  has 
had  to  meet,  and  here  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  Sir  Jesse 
still  with  us  with  great  vigour,  a  perpetual  cheerfulness,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  great  help  which 
Lady  Boot  has  given  him.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
no  empty  compliment  asking  Lady  Boot  to  come  on  this  Board. 
She  is  really  of  great  help  to  the  company,  and  I  hope  that  her 
reception  as  a  director,  though  I  understand  she  is  not  to  come 
up  for  re-election,  will  be  very  warm.  (Hear,  hear).  Before  I 
sit  down  1  should  also  like  to  acknowledge  what  comes  to  my 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  audit — that  is,  the  excellent  way  in 
which  the  secretarial  work  is  carried  through  by  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Milne,  the  skill  that  he  puts  into  it  and  the  literary  power, 
and  also  the  great  excellence  with  which  the  books  are  kept 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  resi- 
dent accountant.  Our  audit  must  at  all  times  be  one  of  great 
responsibility,  but  the  books  are  presented  to,  us  in  such  a  com- 
plete and  correct  way  that  it  reduces  our  responsibilitv  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  I  feel  personally  very  greatly  indebted  to  those  three 
gentlemen  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  books  and  records 
are  laid  before  us.  (Applause). 

Mr.  James  Aspden  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
very  hearty  and  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  pre- 
siding at  this  meeting.  He  also  wished  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
shareholders,  how  fully  they  endorsed  Sir  Jesse's  remarks  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  when  he  thanked  his  co-directors  and  all 
the  employees  of  the  company  for  their  services  during  the  past 
strenuous  year.  There  was  one  little  addition,  however,  he  would 
like  to  make  as  a  shareholder,  and  that  was  that  they  should 
add  Sir  Jesse's  name  to  the  list  of  persons  who  had  worked  so 
strenuously  on  behalf  of  the  company  during  the  past  year,  and 
who  deserved  their  hearty  thanks.  (Applause).  With  those  few 
remarks  he  begged  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, his  co-directors,  and  the  staff. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  was 
exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Parsons  for  the  kind  remarks  he  had 
made  about  Lady  Boot.  But  for  her  help  and  encouragement  on 
many  occasions  when  he  had  been  heavily  afflicted  he  must  have 
given  up,  and  he  begged  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


 EDUCATIONAL.  

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  CO  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal,   Dr.   JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE 

Founded  1867.    Incorporated  1911. 

Excellent  modern  buildings  with  Carpentry  and  Engineering 
Workshop.  Army  Class.  O.T.C.  Fees  moderate  and  inclusive. 
Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


UNIVERSITY    OF  LONDON. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  elect  External  Examiners  for  the  Examinations,  other  than 
Medical,  above  Matriculation  (A)  for  the  year  1919-20,  as  follows  : — 
In  Agriculture  :  Botany  (two)  :  Chemistry  :  Common  Law,  etc.  : 
Dutch  :  Economics  :  Education  :  English  Constitutional  Law  : 
Equity  and  Real  and  Personal  Property  :  French  (two)  : 
Geography  :  Geology  :  German  :  Greek  :  History  :  Mathematics  : 
Music  :  Philosophy  (two)  :  Physics  :  Physiology  :  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance  :  Spanish.  (B)  for  the  year  1919  as  follows  : — 
One  in  Engineering  (including  Theory  of  Machines  and  of 
Structures,  Strength  of  Materials,  Surveying,  Hydraulics  and 
Theory  of  Heat  Engines. 

The  Senate  will  also  proceed  to  elect  External  Examiners  in 
subjects  of  the  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees  for  the  Year 
1919-20,  as  follows  :— 

Higlier  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees. 
One  in  Pathology.    One  in  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
One  in  Surgery. 
Second  Examination  for  Medical  Degrees,  Part  II. 
One  in  Anatomy. 
N.B. — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  provision  of  Statute  124,  whereby 
the  Senate  is  required,  if  practicable,  to  appoint  at  least 
one  Examiner  who  is  not  a  Teacher  of  the  University. 
Particulars  of  the  remuneration  and  duties  can  be  obtained  on 
application. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  External  Regis- 
trar, Geo.  F.  Goodchild,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  with  any  attestation  of 
their  qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  29th  January,  1919,  in  respect  of  Examinerships 
other  than  Medical  ;  and  on  or  before  Saturday,  15th  February, 
1919,  in  respect  of  Medical  Examinerships. 

It  is  particularly  desired  by  the  Senate  that  no  application  of 
any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  members. 

If  testimonials  are  submitted,  three  copies  at  least  of  each 
should  be  sent.  Original  testimonials  should  not  be  forwarded 
in  any  case.  If  more  than  one  Examinership  is  applied  for,  a 
separate  complete  application,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  if  any, 
must  be  forwarded  in  respect  of  each.  No  special  form  of  apnii- 
cation  is  necessary. 
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The  opinions  of  the  French  jurists  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  Kaiser  do  not  impress  us.  Of 
course,  the  Kaiser  talked  and  wrote  in  a  personal 
strain  :  that  is  the  language  of  monarchs  :  even  the 
King  of  England  talks  of  "My  Army"  and  "My 
Navy,"  or  he  used  to.  But  the  orders  of  the  most 
absolute  sovereign  can  only  be  obeyed  by  the  nation 
that  aoproves.  The  guilt  is  that  of  Germany.  If  it 
is  decided  to  punish  the  Kaiser  it  would  be  better  to 
dispense  with  the  procedure  of  a  trial.  The  functions 
of  accusers,  witnesses,  judges,  and  executioners,  cannot 
be  combined  in  the  same  persons  ;  nor  would  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Swiss,  Swedish,  and  Spanish  lawyer  save  the 
tribunal  from;  reproach.  Better  far  draw  up  an 
arraignment  of  the  Kaiser,  setting  forth  his  crimes, 
and  then  execute  or  banish  him  without  more  ado. 

The  new  German  Constitution  is  of  the  Conventional 
pattern  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  nowadays  to  miss 
the  obvious  lines  of  a  Republican  State.  There  is  to 
be  a  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament,  of  two  cham- 
bers, the  Popular  Chamber  elected  by  universal  direct 
suffrage,  the  second  chamber  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates  from  the  States  composing 
the  Bund,  one  delegate  for  every  million  heads.  The 
life  of  the  Reichstag  is  to  be  three  years.  There  is  to 
be  a  President  elected  likewise  by  universal  direct 
suffrage  for  seven  years,  and  he  is  to  appoint  a  Chan- 
cellor, or  Prime  Minister,  and  such  ministers  as  the 
Chancellor  may  propose  to  him.  The  Chancellor  and 
his  Ministry  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  in 
the  sense  that  they  must  resign  if  an  adverse  vote  is 
carried  against  them  in  the  Popular  Chamber,  though 
it  is  not  stated  that  the  Chancellor  and  his  Government 
must  be  members  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Majority  or 
Moderate  Socialists  have  a  precarious  preponderance 
of  votes,  as  any  combination  might  upset  them. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  principle  of  self-government 
were  to  be  exemplified  by  the  extinction'  of  Monte- 
negro's independence  against  the  wishes  of  its  in- 
habitants. Yet  that  seems  possible,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed  that  immediately  after  the  Armistice  Serbian 


troops  occupied  Montenegro  at  the  request  of  the 
French  General.  They  were  followed,  so  our  in- 
formant continues,  by  Komitajis  or  Bolsheviks, 
who  started  a  reign  of  terror  and  forced  a  number  of 
peasants  to  assemble  and  declare  the  annexation  of  the 
country  to  Serbia.  Shortly  afterwards  some  20,000 
Montenegrins  revolted  against  the  army  of  occupation 
and  took  six  important  towns.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  are  helping  the  Serbians  to  prevent  American 
and  Italian  troops  entering  the  country.  John 
Popovitch,  the  dclerrate  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
escaped  to  Italy  with  difficulty,  and  relief  for  the  starv- 
ing population  is  restricted  to  those  who  sunoort 
annexation  to  Serbia.  If  all  this  is  true,  here  is  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  excite  spurious  senti- 
ments about  the  Sinn  Feiners'  foolery  in  Dublin  by 
recalling  memories  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  which 
Froude  truly  described  as  "an  absurd  caricature." 
Grattan  and  Flood  and  the  other  prominent  figures  of 
this  Parliament  were  mere  declaimers,  pouring  forth 
torrents  of  invective  against  one  another  and  abuse  of 
England.  They  proposed  no  practical  legislation  of 
any  kind;  they  rejected  Pitt's  commercial  propositions; 
and  after  eighteen  years  of  talk,  thev  landed  Ireland 
in  the  Rebellion  of  '98  and  the  Union.  The  Sinn 
Feiners'  parliament  is  merely  got  up  in  the  idea  that  it 
will  impress  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  though  it 
will  doubtless  have  the  reverse  effect.  For  it  must 
surely  convince  every  sane  man,  not  interested  in 
English  party  politics,  that  Ireland  is  unfitted  for  self- 
government. 

When  criminals  slip  back  into  their  old  ways  they 
are  called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Prisons 
Commissioner,  recidivists.  There  are  siens  of  recidi- 
vism, mental  and  moral,  cropping  up  which  make  one 
despair  of  the  national  renascence  so  loudly  vaunted 
by  the  newspapers.  One  is  Pelmanism  :  a  generation 
which  believes  in  Pelmanism  will  believe  anything. 
Another  is  the  recurrence  of  burglaries  in  London  :  we 
had  honed  that  the  professional  burelars  had  either 
been  killed  or  transformed  into  second  "  loots."  The 
third  is  the  determination  of  the  trade  unions  to  revert 
to  all  the  bad  practices  of  pre-war  times,  strikes,  limi- 
tat'on  of  output,  and  the  untenable  distinction  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 
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It  is  time  that  our  Government,  and  indeed  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  composing  society,  should  make  up 
their  minds  on  what  terms  those  functions  of  civili- 
sation, which  the  Americans  call  "public  utilities," 
are  to  be  carried  on.  The  getting  of  coal  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  civilise'd  life,  for  it  supplies  fuel  and  light, 
makes  iron  and  steel,  and  enables  the  railways  to  move. 
The  getters  of  coal  have  now  demanded  the  raising 
of  their  wages  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  of 
their  hours  from  8  to  6.  We  are  told  this  means 
raising  the  price  of  coal  by  5s.  a  ton,  and  some  people 
say  it  will  mean  10s.  a  ton.  Why  should  the  miners 
stop  here?  We  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
demand  ^5  a  day  wages  for  five  hours  a  day  work. 
In  Norway  the  price  of  coal  is  £10  per  ton.  But  there 
are  many  other  necessaries  of  life  besides  coal.  There 
is  the  production  of  food  and  clothes  and  the  removal 
of  refuse,  sweeping  of  the  streets,  etc.  We  have  just 
heard  that  the  dustmen  have  struck,  and  that  our  dust- 
bin has  been  for  some  time  uncleared. 

If  all  hand-workers  go  on  raising  their  own  wages 
and  shortening  their  hours,  it  is  ohvjniis  t-h.pt  n.  deqH- 
lock  must  soon  be  jeached.  For  not  only  would 
nobody  be  able  to  pay  for  anything,  but  our  export 
trade  would  be  killed.  The  trouble  with  the  working 
man  is  that  he  only  sees  the  persons  immediately 
above  or  around  him.  Raising  the  price  of  coal  is 
to  the  miner  getting  money  out  of  the  colliery  owner, 
the  railway  company,  the  landowners,  the  shopkeepers, 
the  Londoners,  whom  he  sweepingly  categorises  by  a 
noun  signifying  an  unnatural  offence.  It  never  occurs 
to  him  that  this  increase  of  price  comes  round  to  him- 
self in  time  in  the  form  of  dearer  clothes,  food,  boots, 
and  rent.  When  this  does  happen,  he  demands  still 
more  wages,  to  meet  increased  cost  of  living.  But 
that  way  ruin,  or  revolution  lies. 

The  ratification  by  the  requisite  three-fourths  of  the 
State  Legislatures  of  the  Total  Prohibition  of  Liquor 
Bill  in  the  United  States  proves  what  all  students  of 
history  know,  that  there  is  no  tyranny  so  oppressive 
and  so  penetrating  as  that  of  democracy.  The  result 
is,  of  course,  a  triumph  of  wire-pulling,  of  vote- 
sweeping,  of  organisation.  Suppose  that  some  Bill 
passed  by  Parliament  had  to  be  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  county  and  borough  Councils  :  given  unlimited 
funds,  with  our  modern  system  of  advertising  and 
propaganda,  who  doubts  that  any  ratification  of  the 
kind  might  be  obtained?  We  tremble  for  our  liberties 
when  we  think  of  what  results  might  be  attained  by  a 
combination  of  a  Film  Company  with  Messrs.  Higham, 
Le  Bas,  Geddes,  Weir,  and  Beaverbrook.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  real  majority  of  Americans  can  be 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits. 

Apparently  a  few  months  must  elapse  before  this 
atrocious  tyranny  can  be  brought  into  operation.  In 
the  meantime  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  have  prepared 
a  Bill,  which  will  no  doubt  become  law  at  once,  to 
provide  adequate  police  measures  against  evasions  of 
the  law.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  right  of  the  police 
to  search  private  dwellings  for  alcoholic  liquors,  makes 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  a  statutory 
offence,  and  renders  private  individuals  who  keep 
cellars  liable  to  confiscation  of  their  stores  of  drink. 
It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  country  we  are  not  likely 
to  adopt  "dry  "  legislation.  But  with  a  predominant 
female  suffrage,  who  can  tell?  The  factory  and  mill 
girls  and  the  miners'  wives  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  men  are  better  without  alcohol  :  and  then 
total  prohibition  and  good-bye  to  our  civilisation,  which 
largely  depends  on  social  intercourse  !  But  in  truth 
we  have  already  lost  our  civilisation. 

It  is  worth  recalling  what  Burke  said  about  the  pro- 
posal to  suppress  gin-distilleries  during  the  French 
war.  "  As  to  what  is  said,  in  a  physical  and  moral 
view,  against  the  home  consumption  of  spirits,  experi- 
ence has  long  since  taueht  me  very  little  to  respect  the 
declarations  on  that  subject.    Whether  the  thunder  of 


the  laws,  or  the  thunder  of  eloquence,  '  is  hurled  on 
gin,'  always  I  am  thunder  proof.  .  .  .  Let  me  add, 
what  wits  inspired  with  champagne  and  claret  will 
turn  into  ridicule— it  is  a  medicine  for  the  mind.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  our  mortal 
condition,  men  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries, 
called  in  some  physical  aid  to  their  moral  consolations 
— wine,  beer,  opium,  brandy,  or  tobacco.  I  consider, 
therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  economically, 
financially,  commercially,  medicinally,  and,  in  some 
degree,  morally  too,  as  a  measure  rather  well  meant 
than  well  considered.  It  is  too  precious  a  sacrifice  to 
prejudice."  These  words  are  as  true  in  1919  as  they 
were  in  1795,  except  that  whisky  has  to  a  large  extent 
taken  the  place  of  gin. 

The  new  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  fifth  appointed  since 
the  Tory  downfall  in  1906.  Lord  Loreburn  occupied 
the  woolsack  for  six  years ;  Lord  Haldane  for  three 
years;  Lord  Buckmaster  for  one  year;  and  Lord  Finlay 
for  two  years.  There  are  now  five  ex-Chancellors, 
Lord  Halsbury  making  the  fifth,  but  Lord  Finlay 
accepted  the  post  on  the  condition  that  he  would  waive 
the  pension  of  ^5,000  a  year.  Lord  Eldon  was  Lord 
Chancellor  for  twenty-six  years  (1801  to  1827);  Lord 
Hardwicke  for  nineteen  years  (1737  to  1756);  and  Lord 
Halsbury  for  seventeen  years  (i885-'92  and  '95  to 
1906).  In  the  last  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  the 
woolsack  has  been  captured  five  times  by  Scotchmen, 
Loughborough  (or  Rosslyn,  as  he  died),  Erskine, 
Campbell,  Loreburn,  and  Finlay.  Only  one  Chancellor 
has  been  beheaded  while  in  possession  of  the  Great 
Seal,  namely;  Simon  de  Sudbury,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  mob  in  the  Wat  Tyler  riots. 

Six  Chancellors  have  been  impeached  in  the  last  three 
centuries — Wolsey,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  Somers,  Finch, 
and  Macclesfield,  of  whom  only  Somers  was  acquitted. 
The  holder  of  the  Clavis  Regni  was  sometimes  Keeper 
of  the  Seal  and  sometimes  Chancellor,  so  that  we  find 
Francis  Bacon  signing  his  letters  at  first  C.S.  (Custos 
Sigilli)  and  then  Cane.  (Cancellarius).  Two  commoners 
have  held  the  Great  Seal,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and 
Sir  Nathan  Wright.  Many  Chancellors  have  become 
Earls,  but  only  one  a  Marquess,  Sir  William  Poulet, 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  and  one  a  Duke,  Sir  Thomas 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter.  Lord  Campbell  tells  a 
capital  story  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  in  1835  was 
determined  not  to  have  Brougham  as  Chancellor,  and 
wanted  to  put  the  Great  Seal  into  Commission.  Camp- 
bell (then  Attorney-General)  pointed  out  that  the  Cabi- 
net would  be  inops  concilii.  "Oh,"  said  Melbourne, 
"  I  will  advise  them  on  questions  of  law  myself,'  and 
we  shall  do  all  the  better  without  lawyers."  Mel- 
bourne, as  William  Lamb,  had  probably  gone  a  circuit 
or  two,  and  when  asked  by  Campbell  whether  he  meant 
what  he  said,  replied,  "Yes,  I  do.  Whoever  is  fit  to 
be  Minister  should  know  enough  of  general  principles 
to  guide  him,  and  when  any  technicalities  arise  we  can 
consult  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General." 

The  Government  Bill  for  the  restoration  of  trade 
union  practices  suspended  during  the  war  "  in  the 
national  interest  "  ought  to  be  made  the  opportunity 
of  amending  the  Trades  Disoutes  Act,  1906,  a  law 
which  we  owe  to  Lord  Loreburn,  and  which  Lords 
Halsbury  and  Lansdowne  rightly  described  as  "  in- 
famous "  and  "  iniquitous."  That  is  the  Act  which 
placed  Trade  Unions  above  the  law  by  rendering  them 
incapable  of  being  sued  for  breaches  of  contract  or 
legal  injuries  committed  by  their  members.  The  funds 
of  these  Corporations  being  thus  protected  by  this 
wicked  piece  of  class  legislation,  it  is  obvious  that  little 
games  like  cutting  off  the  electric  li srht  can  be  practised 
with  impunity.  A  Trade  Union,  like  a  railway  com- 
pany, or  any  other  corporate  body,  should  be  liable 
for  wrongful  acts  done  by  its  agents  with  authority. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Government  will  have  great 
difficulty  with  the  Bill  for  redeeming  their  pledges  to 
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restore  pre-war  practices  to  the  Trade  Unions,  because 
the  Trade  Unions  are  divided  amongst  themselves. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  older  trade 
unions  of  skilled  workers  and  the  younger  trade  unions 
of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers.  The  glare  and 
pressure  of  war  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  humbug  about  skilled  labour  :  that  a  great  deal 
of  so-called  skilled  labour  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
months  by  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  or  boy.  This 
will  cause  trouble  over  the  question  of  "  dilution," 
and  the  increased  use  of  machinery  will  cause  more 
trouble.  The  Amalgamated  Engineers  hold  haughtily 
aloof,  and  refuse  to  discuss  matters  either  with  the 
Government  or  their  fellow  trade  unionists.  It  is  a 
satire  on  our  civilisation  that  practices  like  restriction 
of  output,  strikes,  intimidation,  "  holding  up"  public 
utilities,  which  are  forbidden  as  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  when  we  are  fighting  Germans,  are  solemnly 
approved  when  we  are  fighting  ourselves  !  A  mad 
world  ! 

The  case  of  the  Regular  Army  officer  is  bitter,  but 
in  reality  it  is  no  harder  than  that  of  the  clergy,  the 
Civil  Service,  the  Bar,  the  doctors,  in  a  word,  of  all 
those  whose  remuneration  was  fixed  in  pre-war  days, 
who  do  not  labour  with  their  hands,  and  who  have  no 
means  of  organising  terror  in  the  hearts  of  legislators. 
The  case  of  the  army  officer  has  this  peculiarity,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  interests  just  mentioned, 
that  his  social  status  has  changed.  Before  the  war  an 
officer  was,  both  by  law  and  courtesy,  "  a  gentleman," 
and  he  was  assumed  to  be  a  man  with  some  private 
means,  however  small,  to  which  his  pay  was  an  adjunct 
or  auxiliary.  We  have  changed  all  that.  The  crush- 
ing income-tax,  plus  the  enormous  cost  of  living,  has 
reduced  him  from  gentility  to  beggary. 

A  friend  told  us  that  he  took  a  lad  into  a  City 
hosier's  shop  the  other  day  to  be  measured  for  shirts. 
The  patron  ordered  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain 
in  the  Artillery,  all  booted  and  spurred,  to  take  the 
measurement.  It  was  the  shop  assistant  !  This  is 
merely  comic.  But  the  case  of  lawyers,  doctors,  civil 
servants,  literary  men,  artists,  a  quarter  of  whose 
remuneration  is  taken  by  the  tax-collector,  while  the 
value  of  the  remaining  three  quarters  is  halved  by  the 
prices  of  commodities,  is  anything  but  comic.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  either  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or 
to  double  the  pre-war  rate  of  remuneration.  To  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  is  impossible,  whilst  trade- 
unionists  continue  to  demand  more  wages.  To  double 
the  pre-war  remuneration  might  mean,  except  in  the 
case  of  civil  servants,  starvation,  from  inability  on  the 
part  of  clients  and  patients  to  pay. 

It  is  a  frightful  alternative.  If  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  are  to  go  on  getting  more  money  for  less 
work,  it  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
work  with  their  heads.  The  failure  of  the  State  to 
protect  the  brain-workers  means  simply  the  failure  of 
our  civilisation.  In  new  countries,  like  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  States,  the  difficulty  has  not  presented 
itself  in  an  acute  form.  For  in  the  New  World  every- 
body is  either  a  hand  worker,  or  a  director  of  hand 
workers  :  the  brain  workers,  in  the  sense  of  the  profes- 
sional and  literary  and  artistic  classes,  are  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  have  grown  up  with  no  expectations. 
But  England  is  an  old  country ;  and  the  upper  middle 
class,  using  its  trained  brain  power  in  science  and 
letters  and  arts,  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  English  society,  the  growth  of 
ages.  Is  this  class  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  the 
hobnailed  trade-unions?  If  so,  the  war  has  extin- 
quished  our  civilisation. 

Whatever  may  be  Sir  Aston  Webb's  merits  as  an 
architect,  we  repeat  our  protest  against  his  election 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Architecture  has 
nothing  to  do  with  painting  and  sculpture  :  but 
Academies  presumably  deserve  the  presidents  they 
get.    It  is  not  uninstructive  to  run  over  in  our  mind 


the  presidential  record  of  the  Royal  Academy.  What 
P.R.A.  since  Reynolds  still  counts  in  virtue  of  the 
work  that  won  him  his  election?  West,  Lawrence, 
Shee,  Eastlake,  Grant — what  do  these  names  start? 
Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  them,  as  for 
Leighton  and  academic  Millais  is  that  they  were  no 
worse  than  the  bulk  of  their  brethren,  that  they  really 
represented  the  academic  art  of  their  day  and  had 
qualities  of  tact  and  urbane  social  gifts  above  their 
fellows.  It  would  be  unfair  and  unscientific  to  charge 
the  presidents  with  the  mediocrity  of  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  whole,  or  to  hold  them  responsible  for 
its  steadily  settling  reputation.  It  would  be  equally 
fallacious  to  hold  out  hopes  that  any  future  president 
will  have  more  than  a  transient  effect  upon  its  destiny. 

Everybody  must  hope  that  the  somewhat  fantastic 
proposal  for  a  conference  on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
.Marmora  with  the  various  Russian  proups  may  lead 
to  some  settlement,  but  we  are  not  sanguine.  We 
remember  the  results  of  Pitt's  attempts  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  French  regicides,  and  Trotzky,  Lenin 
&  Co.  are  merely  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  they  will 
condescend  to  obey  the  invitation.  It  appears  to  be 
settled  that  the  Ukraine  is  to  be*  broken  off  from 
Greater  Russia. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  did  not  exhibit  his  usual  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  his  remarks  about  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  libel  on  Lord  Cave  in  The  Daily  Sketch. 
If  editors  were  to  five  up  their  anonymous  contributors 
to  vengeance,  nobodv  would  write  for  them,  and  the 
corporate  entity  of  journals  would  be  destroyed.  It 
is  the  editor  who  p~ets  the  credit  and  the  proprietor  the 
profit  of  anonymous  pens,  and  they  must  therefore  bear 
the  loss  and  discredit  when  things  go  wrong.  In  fact, 
when  a  contributor  writes  an  article,  he  does  so  under 
the  instructions,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  the  editor. 

An  American  pressman  manages  to  catch  the  ex-King 
of  Portugal  at  a  West-end  restaurant  just  as  he  is 
going  into  dinner  with  his  wife.  At  such  a  moment  we 
think  most  men  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  be 
interviewed.  But  Dom  Manoel,  who  is  the  most 
good-natured  and  affable  of  young  men,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  kept  from  his  dinner,  in  order  that  an 
American  pressman  might  provide  himself  with  copy. 
The  return  which  the  American  pressman  makes  is  to 
devote  one  or  two  lines  to  Dom  Manoel's  patriotic 
sentiments  about  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  and  to 
give  three-fourths  of  his  report  to  sneerin^  at  the  young 
Prince's  chances  of  restoration,  to  a  description  of  his 
shirt-studs  and  his  gloves  and  his  buttonhole,  with  a 
repeated  emphasis  on  the  Princess's  impatience  to  go 
to  dinner.  That  an  American  interviewer  should  so 
repay  his  victim  does  not  surprise  us  :  it  is  his  way. 
But  we  are  astonished  that  the  Westminster  Gazette 
should  publish  this  vulgar  twaddle. 

In  so  far  as  Lady  Londonderry's  "  Legion  "  of 
Domestic  Servants  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
swindling  registries  and  agencies,  which,  in  defiance  of 
the  County  Council,  continue  to  rob  inquiring  ladies 
of  petty  sums,  it  must  be  welcomed  by  everybody.  But 
if  it  is  going  to  introduce  trade-unionism  to  the  home, 
we  must  regard  it  with  doubtful  eyes.  The  proposal 
that  the  legionary  servant  is  to  look  for  her  "  charac- 
ter," not  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  the  master, 
but  to  the  Legion,  would  deprive  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  little  authority  that  is  left  to  them.  The  only 
reason  why  a  bad  servant  obeys  orders  or  refrains  from 
insolence  or  theft  is  the  knowledge  that  she  depends  for 
her  character  on  the  mistress.  It  is  quite  untrue  that 
employers,  except  very  rarely,  give  unfair  characters, 
or  refuse  them.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  People  are 
much  too  apt  to  give  bad  servants  favourable  charac- 
ters out  of  good-nature  or  cowardice,  which  is  unfair 
to  the  rest  of  society.  It  is  a  new  feature  that  we  may 
not  direct  our  servants  how  to  dress  when  they  are 
waiting  on  us  in  our  own  houses. 
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WHITLEY    COUNCILS    AND  DIVISIONAL 
COUNCILS. 

TO  those  who  dislike  equally  the  methods,  not 
always  dissimilar,  of  the  Bolshevist  and  the 
Northcliffe  Press,  the  Whitley  Councils,  which  are  very 
well  known,  and  the  Divisional  Councils,  which  are 
hardly  known  at  all,  are  a  hopeful  manifestation.  The 
Bolshevists  naturally  detest  both,  because  they  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  class  conciliation,  and  a  development  of 
the  State  on  the  lines  of  history.  This  prospect  causes 
perturbation  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Cole  and  his  guild 
Socialists,  but  if  we  may  say  so,  even  Mr.  Cole  does 
not  gild  the  Socialist  by  changing  him  into  an  ex- 
propriator in  the  manner  of  Lenin.  Mr.  Cole  finds  a 
little  difficulty,  due  in  a  degree  to  his  incomplete 
mastery  of  written  English,  in  explaining  his  antag- 
onism. We  will  help  him  by  suggesting  that  the 
gravest  fault  of  these  schemes  is  that  the  web  of  which 
they  were  woven  was  not  of  the  Sidney  type  of  which 
Mr.  Cole  is  a  docile  adherent. 

We  can,  however,  forgive  and  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Cole.  The  exploits  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  allied 
sheets  are  less  easy  to  forgive.  The  Northcliffe  press 
prepares  the  way-  for  industrial  harmony  by  assuring 
each  side  in  turn  that,  utterly  as  both  are  to  blame,  the 
blame  of  neither  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Desperate  as  the  position  consequently  is,  in 
this  view,  there  is  always  a  solution  ;  and  that  is  to 
change  the  Government,  by  which  is  meant  really 
changing  the  Government  officials  by  substituting  for  a 
Civil  Service  based  on  traditions  of  unimpeachable 
honour  and  high  achievement  "shrewd  "  business 
officials  of  the  type  dear  to  the  saloon  politician  of 
Tammany.  But  this  ramp  has  its  dangers.  There  is 
undoubtedly  ill-feeling  between  the  two  sides — em- 
ployers and  employed — in  the  country.  This  ill-feeling 
had  almost  come  to  a  head  just  before  the  war.  The 
war,  and  later  the  Government  control,  acted  as  a 
lightning  conductor  attracting  flashes  from  both  sides. 
None  the  less,  as  the  Glasgow  engineering  strike  of 
January,  191 5,  and  the  South  Wales  coal  strike  later 
in  the  year  indicated,  the  atmosphere  was  heavily 
charged.  The  long  duration  of  the  war  has  not  tended 
to  improve  tempers.  The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a 
serious  collision  is,  at  first  under  Government  guidance, 
to  consolidate  the  two  sides,  to  recognise  where  the 
community  of  interest  lies.  Mr.  Cole's  opposition  to 
this  effort  is  not  serious,  but  the  Daily  Mail's  opposition 
is.  The  latter,  while  rendering  lip  service,  is  pro- 
foundly injuring  the  prospects  of  the  whole  scheme  by 
pursuing,  with  all  the  monotonous  virulence  of  which 
it  possesses  the  secret,  the  bogey  of  Government 
control  and  incompetent  officialism.  It  thus  encour- 
ages the  worst  elements  on  each  side  to  stiffen,  and  to 
regard  with  suspicion  the  necessary  Government  initia- 
tion of  the  schemes,  and  it  makes  doubly  difficult  the 
constructive  work  of  the  best  men. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  support  given  by  the  Daily  Mail, 
we  do  not  despair  either  of  Whitley  or  Divisional 
Councils.  The  main  outlines  and  functions  of  the  first 
are  generally  known.  Let  us  give  concrete  instances 
of  the  sort  of  work  which,  if  set  up  in  all  trades,  the 
Councils  might  reasonably  have  achieved.  It  is  an 
accepted  commonplace  of  reconstruction  on  the  labour 
side  that,  if  you  can  settle  wages  and  the  problem  of 
the  dilutee,  you  have  in  effect  (from  the  material  point 
of  view)  settled  everything.  Neither  of  these  questions 
has  been  settled,  nor,  indeed,  can  be  said  yet  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  settlement.  The  Government  Wages 
Act,  which  temporarily  stabilized  war-wages  over  a 
limited  field,  runs  out  in  about  three  months'  time. 
The  Pledges  Bill  is  still  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
In  the  meantime,  employers  all  over  the  country  are 
steadily  discharging  dilutees,  male  and  female.  Trade 
has  not  yet  recovered  confidence,  with  the  result  that, 
with  wages  possibly  higher  than  production  would 
guarantee  and  the  dilutee  problem  unsettled,  the  State's 
non-contributory  scheme  of  unemployment  donation 
takes  the  place  of  the  needed  scheme  for  the  provision 
of  employment. 


If  a  Whitley  Council  had  been  in  existence  for  the 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  (and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  the  Government  that  it  is  not  in 
existence),  these  troubles  might,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  plain  that  the  problems  of 
wages  and  restoration  of  pre-war  conditions  are  indis- 
solubly  connected.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a 
Whitley  Council  under  Government  auspices  might  not 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Treasury  Agree- 
ment as  fruitful  for  the  business  of  peace  as  was  that 
of  March,  19 15,  for  the  business  of  war. 

For  various  reasons  this  Council  did  not  come  into 
existence  in  time  to  undertake  this  considerable  task, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  left  to  the  old  tripartite  dis- 
cussion between  Government,  labour  and  employer — 
the  triangular  duel  where  the  real  protagonists  aim  at 
each  other  round  the  corner  and  nearly  always  end  by 
hitting  the  State.  But  in  trades  where  the  Whitley 
Councils  have  already  been  established,  good  and  most 
reassuring  progress  is  being  made.  It  may  well  be 
hoped  that  these  trade-Parliaments  will  gradually 
spread  to  all  industries,  and  substitute  both  central  and 
local  committees,  duly  representative  of  both  sides,  for 
the  central  and  local  Soviets  recommended  by  Mr.  Cole 
and  loyally  supported  by  the  Northcliffe  press. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  Councils  are  in  the 
making,  the  Government  are  attempting  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment  by  setting  up  for  the  Employment 
Exchange  Divisions  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
Divisional  Councils  for  the  purpose  of  demobilisation 
and  re-settlcment.  Early  in  last  year  Mr.  Roberts,  then 
Minister  of  Labour,  set  up  in  the  area  of  every  Employ- 
ment Exchange  in  the  country  a  Local  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  under  a  neutral  chairman  consisted 
of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  was  extremely  fortunate  both  in  his 
Chairmen  and  the  quality  of  the  representation  he 
obtained  for  his  Committees.  Until  the  armistice  the 
Committees  busied  themselves  with  the  work  prelimi- 
nary to  demobilisation.  From  the  moment  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  the  280  Committees  sprang  into  a 
vigorous  life,  fully  justifying  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
which  had  called  in  to  co-operate  in  the  national  busi- 
ness of  demobilisation  and  re-settlement  the  community 
itself  most  vitally  concerned  in  that  business. 

It  became  obvious,  however,  that,  as  tremendous 
demands  fell  equally  on  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
the  Local  Advisory  Committees,  some  link  in  the  chain 
between  London  and  the  Provinces  was  required.  This 
link  was  found  in  the  Divisional  Council.  This  Council 
consists  of  three  representatives  from  eacfh  Local 
Advisory  Committee  in  a  division  (one  of  whom  must 
be  a  woman),  from  .which  a  nucleus  working  council 
of  12,  consisting  equally  of  employers  and  employed 
in  general  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
might  be  formed.  The  function  of  this  Council 
is  to  deal  with  demobilisation  and  re-settlement 
from  a  divisional  point  of  view,  grouping  and 
guiding  the  views  of  the  Local  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. The  Councils  are  epuipped  with  a  highly 
expert  staff,  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the  Local 
Advisory  Committees  in  providing  schemes  to  meet 
unemployment,  and  to  report  on  these  schemes  to  the 
Council.  The  Council  surveys  the  whole  field  of  un- 
employment in  its  area,  considers  schemes  and  the 
absence  of  schemes,  and,  where  it  is  satisfied,  either 
makes  recommendations  to  London,  or,  if  the  matter 
can  be  carried  through  locally,  does  so  without  refer- 
ence to  London. 

These  Councils  are  only  in  their  infancy,  and  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  predict  what  their  achieve- 
ment will  be. 

Their  quality  will  be  gathered  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  such  men  as  Lord  Strathcylde,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  Lord  Burnham  have  consented 
to  act  as  chairmen. 

Under  such  guidance  these  Councils  are  working 
out  immediately  and  in  practice  the  sort  of  problems 
which  will  one  day  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Whitley 
Council.    Their  activities  will,  therefore,  be  followed 
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with  interest  by  all  those  who  believe  that  a  wise  com- 
bination of  employers  and  employed  for  the  common 
good  is  the  only  hope  of  emerging  from  the  present 
crisis,  and  is  the  true  British  way  of  solving  the 
Empire's  difficulties. 

COME  OFF  THAT  PERCH  ! 
(By  a  Consumer). 

WE  have  become  so  accustomed  to  strikes,  threat- 
ened strikes,  and  labour  demands  in  general, 
that  one  more,  or  less,  is  apt  to  escape  notice. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has,  however,  rightly 
been  focussed  on  the  miners'  resolutions  recently  passed 
at  the  Stockport  Conference.  The  demands  include  a 
working  day  of  six  hours,  and  a  30  per  cent,  advance 
on  present  earnings.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  if 
these  demands  were  conceded.  The  consumer  would 
be  hit  from  every  direction,  for  coal  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  almost  everything  that  the  consumer 
buys.  We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  that  particular 
aspect  of  the  situation,  but  rather  on  the  bigger  ques- 
ion — the  grave  signs  of  general  industrial  unrest,  and 
the  serious  words  spoken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  last 
week.  Look  where  you  will  there  are  grave  signs  of 
industrial  unrest.  At  this  particular  time  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising,  as  the  high  pressure  at  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  have  been  working  during  the 
last  four  years  has  told  on  the  nervous  system  of  all 
classes.  Add  to  this  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
food,  and  ask  yourself  :  Is  it  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
there  is  unrest  among  the  workers ;  especially  when 
one  remembers  that  of  late,  whenever  they  have  opened 
their  mouths,  something  substantial  has  always  been 
put  into  them  by  the  Government? 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  blame  the  Government.  The 
fact,  however,  remains  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  courage  with  which  they  have  faced  some  of  the 
more  unreasonable  demands  that  have  been  made.  We 
have  an  official  who  we  believe  is  called  "  The  Chief 
Industrial  Commissioner,"  whose  services  are  called 
in  whenever  what  is  believed  to  be  a  particularly  seri- 
ous dispute  is  involved. 

What  happens?  The  men  nine  times  out  of  ten  get 
half  at  least  of  what  they  ask.  With  such  regularity  has 
this  been  the  case  that  for  some  time  past,  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge,  the  men's  demands  have  been  adjusted 
accordingly. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
that  these  threatened  strikes,  and  the  ever-increasing 
rise  in  wages,  cause  much  embarrassment  to  em- 
ployers. That  is  not  really  the  case,  and  the  sooner 
the  public  realise  this  fact  the  better.  Employers 
squeal,  and  squeal  loudly,  but  that  is  all  part  of  their 
little  game,  the  better  to  fool  the  consumer,  who  alone 
is  the  real  sufferer. 

Quite  recently  we  made  it  our  special  concern  to 
look  closely  into  the  matter  and  the  truth  came  out  as 
it  usually  does  if  you  search  deep  enough. 

Employers  take  good  care  that  it  is  the  consumer 
who  has  to  pay  for  their  troubles,  and  this  is  of  course, 
quite  simple  to  arrange  at  a  time  when  all  the  old 
values  have  been  upset.  In  addition  to  putting  up  the 
price  to  the  consumer  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extra 
cost  of  production,  the  employer  takes  good  care  that 
in  respect  of  every  shilling  he  pays  in  wages,  at  least 
one  penny  is  left  behind  for  himself. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  worm  will  turn,  and 
the  consumer,  in  his  ignorance,  willing  to  put  up  with 
almost  anything,  will  also  strike.  This  will  result  in 
confusion  being  worse  confounded.  Moreover,  the 
present  system  of  putting  up  wages  and  raising  cost  of 
production  is  bad  for  the  State,  and  a  remedy  must  be 
found.  Does  not  the  remedy  lie  in  the  direction  of  co- 
operation and  profit-sharing? 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  two  armed  camps  : 
the  employer  and  the  employee  fighting  each  other  all 
the  time,  with  the  wretched  consumer  as  the  victim. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  happens  there  are  usually 
faults  on  both  sides.  Let  us  examine  the  position  the 
employer  takes  up. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  have  to 
come  off  his  perch,  and  be  prepared  to  set  up  a  joint 


board  of  management,  on  which  the  employee  is 
properly  represented. 

This  wretched  perch  is  the  real  root  of  much  of  the 
present  trouble.  One  sees  it  in  every  walk  of  life ;  the 
men  at  the  top  will  not  be  human,  they  are  far  too  un- 
approachable. One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice to  see  that,  and  in  this  respect  the  temporary  Civil 
Servant  is  even  worse  than  his  permanent  brother. 

There  is  so  often  a  disposition  for  the  man  at  the 
top  to  shut  himself  up  and  be  inaccessible  to  his  staff. 
Whenever  such  a  condition  prevails,  sooner  or  later 
there  is  bound  to  be  trouble.  The  only  real  solution 
lies  in  employer  and  employee  being  absolutely  frank 
with  each  other  and  for  such  conditions  to  prevail  as 
will  make  it  the  joint  interest  of  both  that  harmony- 
prevails. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  concerned  that  the  best 
cannot  be  got  out  of  any  business  where  employer  and 
employee  are  not  working  in  harmony.  Attention 
should  therefore  be  focussed  on  that  for  a  start,  and 
the  only  too  frequent  arrogance  of  the  employer  and 
suspicion  of  the  employee  must  be  removed.  Surely 
a  round  table  discussion  which  results  in  a  joint  board 
being  set  up  is  worth  trying. 

[Will  not  the  Whitley  and  Divisional  Councils  do  what 
our  contributor  desires? — Ed.  S.  R.J 

LUXEMBURG. 

"T  A  GRANDE  DUCHESSE  *  was  the  merriest, 
JL-/  sweetest,  daintiest  of  ohenbach  s  comic  operas 
because  no  subject  ottered  itsell  more  appropriately  to 
his  pen  man  tne  toy-staies  oi  nis  clay,  wiui  their  play 
ruieis  and  mimic  armies  anU  tiemendous  etiquette. 
1  ne  iron  Chancellor,  svvoin  toe  01  laney  and  lanyianu, 
puiveiiseu  most  ol  these  mediaeval  mummeries,  and 
now  L.uxeniUuig  is  almost  tne  oiny  survival  to  await 
tne  judgment  01  i^ans  and  uir.  Wilson,  lor  Liechten- 
stem  lias  long  been  governed  by  an  absentee,  and 
ivionaco  has  ueen  taken  over  uy  a  limited  naumty  com- 
pany ui  ncii-Kccpei  s,  wii'tie  San  iwaimo,  wiui  us 
Vvapiams-Kc^ciit  ana  sta^e  army  and  Council  ut  len, 
ueionys,  as  tne  last  oi  tne  mediaeval  repuohes,  to 
anotner  caiegory.  cuxemuurg,  aiier  tne  nnnistiee, 
treinoied  101  some  weeks  on  tne  urink  ot  the  seelnrig 
cauldron,  whicn  swallowed  up  tne  puncipaliiies  and 
poweis  ol  Central  nurope,  and  lias  now  ^uiaineJ  a 
respite  by  a  judicious  change  ol  brand  Uuchesses. 

xviaiie  rVdeiaide,  the  retiring  ruler,  had  many  points 
in  common  with  her  tneaLrical  prototype  01  (jeroisiein. 
£>he  was  young  and  gay  and  impulsive  and  played  a 
picturesque  part;  tnere  was  nothing  to  prevent  her 
irom  repeating  the  lamous  scene,  where  rntz  is  pro- 
moted to  be  f  leld  Marshal  and  then  reduced  to  the 
ranks  in  a  single  day ;  she  must  have  derived  much 
fun  from  her  position,  until  the  evil  hour  when  the 
Germans  invaded  her  poor  little  duchy.  At  the  same 
time,  she  possessed  a  conscientious  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  r61e. 

Miss  Ruth  Putnam,  the  author  of  an  exhaustive,  if 
somewhat  confused,  history  of  Luxemburg*  from  the 
year  963  to  the  present  day,  reports  Her  Royal 
Highness's  "gracetul,  modest,  earnest  little  speech" 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  : 
"  It  would  be  rash  for  me  to  attempt  to  outline  to-day 
a  programme  of  my  reign.  I  will  confine  myselt, 
gentlemen,  to  telling  you  my  aspirations  and  my  hopes. 
1  am  ambitious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good 
Sovereign.  I  promise  to  interest  myself  in  all,  to  be 
fair,  easy  of  access,  ready  to  give  aid.  To  endeavour 
to  realise,  within  our  limitations,  the  beautiful,  the 
true  and  the  good — is  not  that  goal  a  fitting  crown 
jewel?  "  [We  seem  almost  to  hear  an  echo  of  Queen 
Victoria's  "  I  will  be  good — and  let  who  will  be 
clever  1  "]  "I  love  my  country.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  wear  its  name  and  its  crown.  The  guardian- 
ship of  our  flag  is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  girl.  I 
will  hold  it  upright  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  I  will 
fight  for  its  honour.  Daughter  of  the  Nassaus,  I  will 
be  faithful  to  the  noble  motto  of  our  ancient  House, 
— Je  Maintiendrai." 

*  Luxemburg    and    Her    Neighbours.     By    Ruth  Putnam. 
Putnam.    12s.  6d.  net. 
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Such  a  speech  would  have  justified  the  pretty  story 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  in  August,  1914, 
Marie  Adelaide  hastened  in  her  motor  to  the  frontier 
and  tried  to  bar  their  way,  bursting  into  tears  as  she 
reproached  their  commander  for  his  violation  of  her 
rights.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
reconciled  herself  speedily  with  the  invaders,  and  acted 
as  a  gracious  hostess  to  the  Kaiser.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  her  to  do  otherwise.  Her 
fortress  had  been  dismantled  in  1870  and  her  capital 
was  an  open  town ;  her  subjects,  numbering  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  could  have  offered  no  resistance,  and  did 
better  in  despatching  10  per  cent,  of  the  males  to  fight 
in  the  French  ranks ;  her  ministers  made  solemn  pro- 
tests, to  which  no  attention  was  paid  ;  and  Sven  Hedin 
reports  the  hostility  of  the  people  towards  their  un- 
invited guests.  Still,  the  action  or  the  inaction  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  or,  at  least,  accusations  of  sympathy 
with  Germans,  are  probably  responsible  for  the  menace 
of  a  republic  after  the  Armistice,  and  for  her  enforced 
abdication  last  week  in  favour  of  her  sister,  Charlotte 
Adelgonde,  who  has  proclaimed  her  friendship  for 
the  iintente  Powers. 

Evidence  of  this  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  her 
people  has  long  been  provided  by  their  national  song, 
"Prussian  we  will  never  be,"  which  replaced  the 
original  refrain,  "  We  will  remain  just  what  we  are," 
in  1889,  and  was  often  heard  during  the  recent  Ger- 
man occupation.  The  older  version  was,  perhaps,  more 
characteristic,  for,  though  in  no  sense  a  distinct 
nationality,  Luxemburg  has  clung  to  her  particularisa- 
tion  through  many  centuries.  The  maintenance  of 
her  independence  under  foreign  sovereigns  has  been  a 
strange  chapter  of  accidents,  mainly  founded  upon  the 
jealousies  of  rival  Powers ;  a  shuttlecock  of  treaties 
and  family  compacts,  she  has  usually  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  having  her  liberties  thrust  upon  her  without 
the  least  consultation  of  her  wishes. 

It  is  true  that  she  provided  two  Holy  Roman 
Emperors — Henry  VJI,  whom  Dante  regarded  as  the 
ideal  for  perfectly  balanced  world  government,  and 
Charles  IV,  who  issued  the  Golden  Bull  which  became 
the  corner-stone  of  the  German  constitution — but  those 
were  days  when  Emperors  were  elected  for  their  weak- 
ness rather  than  their  strength,  and  they  did  little  for 
Luxemburg,  except  that  Charles  raised  her  to  a  duchy 
and  suppressed  brigandage  on  her  borders. 

Luxemburg  remained  all  through  her  history  a  feudal 
family  estate,  which  might  belong  to  anybody,  even  be 
bought  and  sold.  In  1407  she  would  have  become 
French  through  the  foreclosing  of  a  mortgage  but  for 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Often  there  was 
litigation  over  her  possession,  as  though  she  were 
merely  a  farm  or  a  grouse-moor.  There  was  little  con- 
cern whether  her  ruler  were  French  or  German.  In 
any  case  he  owed  homage  to  the  Emperor  for  that  par- 
ticular holding,  and,  if  the  Emperor  interfered,  it  was 
for  family  interests,  not  because  of  the  strategic  or 
other  imperial  importance  of  the  country.  It  was  only 
the  people  themselves  who  cherished  their  traditions  of 
separate  political  existence.  Yet  their  comparative  in- 
dependence did  not  spare  them  the  miseries  of  the 
middle  ages  on  the  Continent.  They  endured  constant 
invasions  and  consequent  privations.  Their  land  was 
poor  and  beautiful  in  a  period  when  no  man  heeded  the 
charms  of  nature.  Like  most  ardent  patriots  (in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word),  they  were  conservative  and 
respectful  of  religion.  Accordingly,  they  were  far  from 
welcoming  the  "  liberation  "  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
French  Revolution,  especially  as  it  meant  conscription, 
which  they  regarded  as  an  intolerable  burthen.  They 
were  irritated  almost  to  madness  by  the  exactions  of 
French  officials,  who  knew  nothing  of  local  conditions, 
by  the  persecution  of  their  priests,  by  the  deportation 
of  non-jurors  to  Cayenne,  and  by  the  arbitrary  seizure 
of  ecclesiastical  property  for  civil  purposes.  During  the 
elections  of  1797,  the  national  watchword  was  "  No 
Frenchmen  and  no  French  doctrines!"  At  last  they 
broke  out  into  hopeless  revolt,  like  the  heroes  of 
Vendue.  Without  leaders  or  ammunition,  armed  only 
with  pikes  and  agricultural  instruments,  they  conducted 
what  was  known  as  the  Cudgel  War.  Liberty  trees 
were  cut  down,  condemned  churches  were  broken  open, 


and  a  few  French  officials  were  slain,  but  the  revolt 
was  soon  suppressed  without  saving  a  single  man  from 
conscription  or  a  single  priest  from  transportation.  A 
monument  may  still  be  seen  at  Clairvaux  showing 
armed  peasants  kneeling  before  the  uplifted  Host,  with 
the  inscription,  '  Better  fall  in  battle  than  witness  the 
woes  of  our  people  and  our  Church." 

The  Grand  Duchy  was  created  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  after  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and 
in  1830  more  than  half  its  territory  was  handed  over 
to  Belgium,  the  remainder  reverting  to  the  King  of 
Holland,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  He  proved  an 
unsatisfactory  absentee,  taxing  his  new  subjects  heavily 
and  utterly  ignoring  their  needs,  not  constructing  even 
a  single  mile  of  much  needed  roads.  After  Sadowa, 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  begun  to  consider  himself 
the  mediator  of  Europe  and  was  elated  by  the  cession 
of  Nice  and  Savoy,  began  to  covet  Luxemburg  and 
nearly  declared  war  when  Bismarck  opposed  him,  but 
in  1867  the  Grand  Duchy  was  neutralised  as  a  ward  of 
the  Powers.  It  was  to  be  "an  independent,  indivisible, 
unalterable  and  permanently  neutral  State";  and,  un- 
like Belgium  and  Switzerland,  it  was  accorded  no 
means  of  self-defence. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  brought  anxieties, 
but  no  invasion.  Bismarck  levied  accusations  of 
violated  neutrality,  made  menaces  and  demanded  an 
indemnity  of  ,£.300, 000,  finally  contenting  himself  with 
the  seizure  of  the  Luxemburg  railways.  In  the  treaty 
for  their  transfer,  "  the  German  Government  pledges 
itself  never  to  use  them  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
arms,  material  of  war  and  munitions,  and  never  to 
avail  itself  of  them  during  any  war  in  which  Germany 
may  be  involved,  for  the  provisioning  of  troops,  in  any 
way  incompatible  with  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand 
Duchy."    Another  scrap  of  paper! 

What  of  the  future  of  Luxemburg?  If  the  fashion- 
able principles  of  self-determination  be  strictly  applied, 
she  will  undoubtedly  remain  an  independent  State.  But 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  refuse  to  tolerate  the 
picturesque  survival  of  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Gerolstein. 
Perhaps  she  is  too  small  for  the  heavy  task  of  inde- 
pendence in  these  Titanic  days.  If  so,  the  strength  of 
her  Catholicism  fits  her  for  union  with  Belgium  rather 
than  for  absorption  by  France;  in  any  case  she  may 
console  herself  with  the  assurance  that,  thanks  to  the 
altruistic  intervention  of  our  country  in  the  recent  war, 
"  Prussian  she  will  never,  never  be." 

ON    LITTLE  DINNERS. 

SINCE  Walker's  "  Original  "  (1835)  there  has  been 
no  classical  treatise  on  the  art  of  dining.  And 
indeed  the  art,  which  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  dealt  a  blow  by  the 
war  which  we  can  only  hope  may  not  be  mortal.  For 
the  only  really  good  dinners,  gastronomically  and  soci- 
ally good,  are  those  given  in  private  houses.  Owing 
to  shortage  of  servants  and  material,  the  tumultuous 
and  porcine  banquets  of  the  restaurant  have  replaced 
the  old  hospitality  of  the  home,  a  unique  feature  of 
English  life.  But  let  us  join  the  optimists,  and  cherish 
the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  we  may  be  able  once 
more  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  our  house,  or  to  order 
a  small  dinner  at  a  restaurant  w  ithout  being  a  million- 
aire. The  club,  by  the  way,  is  a  compromise  or  half- 
way house  between  the  home  and  the  hotel. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  famous  surgeon,  used  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  men's  dinners, 
which  he  gave  regularly  and  called  "octaves."  But 
eight  are  too  many,  for  this  reason,  that  they  break 
up  into  four  tete-a-tetes,  and  if  anything  spoils  conver- 
sation it  is  a  number  of  tete-a-tetes  going  on  all  round; 
unless  of  course  it  is  a  really  big  dinner  of  twelve  or 
more,  when  tete-a-tetes  are  unavoidable.  We  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the'  object  of  the  dinner  is 
conversation.  If  your  object  is  to  please  or  amuse  a 
woman  or  women,  the  thing  is  different,  but  quite 
simple.  Go  to  the  smartest  restaurant  of  the  day, 
choose  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  order  any- 
thing, invite  anybody.  The  women  will  be  quite  happy 
looking  round  the  room,  making  mental  notes  on  the 
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dresses  of  other  women,  asking  who  is  that?  and  doing 
just  as  much  listening  and  answering  as  will  suffice  to 
"  carry  on."  There  is  no  art  in  giving  dinners  of  this 
sort,  and  for  us  no  pleasure  in  eating  them. 

But  to  give  a  dinner  where  good  food  and  drink  are 
to  be  combined  with  good  talk  is  more  difficult,  and 
requires  consideration.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  point  that  general  conver- 
sation, that  is,  conversation  in  which  all  the  guests 
take  part  by  talking  and  listening  across  the  table, 
is  better  than  a  number  of  duologues,  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. It  is  impossible  for  four  duologues  to  be 
carried  on  comfortably  or  profitably  :  the  talkers  are  too 
near  to  one  another,  the  waves  of  sound  jangle,  and  the 
attention  is  distracted  by  overhearing  your  neighbours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  octave  is  just  too  large  for 
general  conversation  :  it  involves  the  silence  of  too 
many  :  and  that  is  why  we  condemn  eight.  Five  is  a 
good  number,  because  the  fifth  person  can't  be  left  out 
in  the  cold.  A  quartet  is  admirable  because  it  admits 
of  the  alternation  of  two  duets  with  a  solo.  Three, 
despite  of  the  proverb,  is  a  perfect  number  :  it  prevents 
the  pauses  that  sometimes  occur  in  the  duologue,  and 
it  gives  each  talker  time  to  rest  and  eat.  In  final 
defence  of  general  conversation,  as  opposed  to  the 
duologue,  let  us  say  that  all  men  play  better  to  a 
gallery,  however  small ;  and  that  a  clever  man  will  talk 
better  to  three,  four,  or  five  listeners  than  to  one. 

Having  settled  the  number  of  your  guests,  which 
should  not,  in  our  judgment,  exceed  five,  you  must 
give  your  orders  for  the  dinner,  however  small,  as 
carefully  as  a  general  plans  an  advance.  It  is  essential 
that  you  should  leave  nothing  to  the  hour  of  eating, 
and  that  having  made  all  your  arrangements  before- 
hand, you  should  give  your  undivided  attention  at  the 
table  to  the  talk  of  your  guests.  Can  anything  be 
worse  than  a  host  who  is  all  the  time  fussing  about 
the  service,  and  scolding  the  servants  or  waiters?  A 
casual  recommendation  of  a  dish,  or  an  occasional 
question  about  drink,  is  all  that  should  distinguish  the 
host  from  his  guests.  Is  there  a  more  maddening  or  a 
more  common  experience  than  the  following?  Just  as 
you  are  approaching  the  point  of  your  story,  which, 
like  all  points,  should  be  driven  in  shortly  and  sharply, 
your  host  says  "  Forgive  me — one  moment,"  and  then, 
turning  to  the  servant,  begins  a  dialogue  of  this  sort  : 
"This  champagne  is  too  much  iced;  you  know  I  told 
you  not  to  put  it  in  the  ice  more  than  half-an-hour 
before  dinner,  etc.,  etc.  And,  Pearson,  the  cigars  I 
want  are  those  Coronas  I  bought  last  week,"  etc.  ; 
and  then,  turning  back  to  you  and  your  poor,  sus- 
pended, mutilated  story,  "  I  am  so  sorry  :  go  on,  go 
on  !"  This  is  barbarous,  and  comes  of  not  giving  all 
your  orders  beforehand.  Lay  your  plans  deep  :  issue 
your  orders,  take  all  precautions,  and  having  done 
these  things,  lend  your  whole  ear  and  mind  to  the 
conversation  of  your  friends. 

Having  settled  the  number,  and  ordered  the  food 
and  drink,  there  remains  the  question  of  the  guests. 
Who  are  you  to  ask  to  meet  whom?  Here  again  we 
must  turn  down  a  lying  proverb.  Birds  of  a  feather 
do  not  flock  together;  at  least,  they  ought  not  to  dine 
together.  Don't  ask  couples  who  cancel  one  another. 
Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  invite  husband  and  wife 
together.  If  they  love  one  another,  they  will  have  no 
eyes  or  ears  for  anybody  else;  and  will  help  one  another 
out  with  their  stories,  which  is  a  bore.  If  they  hate 
each  other,  they  will  watch  one  another,  and  listen, 
and  try  to  squabble.  We  have  seen  a  wife  throw  her 
napkin  across  the  table  at  her  husband's  head.  This, 
too,  is  a  bore.  Asked  separately,  the  husband  or  wife 
might  be  charming.  Never  ask  a  J*w  to  meet  a  Jew, 
or  a  lawyer  to  meet  a  lawyer,  or  a  stockbroker  to  meet 
a  stockbroker,  or  a  Canadian  to  meet  a  Canadian, 
or  an  American  to  meet  an  American.  The  last  person 
that  a  Canadian  or  an  American  wants  to  meet  at 
dinner  is  another  Canadian  or  American.  There  is 
always  a  risk  in  asking  one  wit,  or  famous  talker,  to 
meet  another  :  one  or  the  other  will  be  silenced.  We 
have  been  told  that  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Belloc  met 
at  table,  and  that  Mr.  Belloc,  being  the  younger  and 
the  stouter,  reduced  one  of  the  most  amusing  talkers 


of  his  day  to  a  resigned  aphasia.  Encourage  a  guest 
to  talk  "  shop,"  for  a  man  always  talks  best  on  his 
own  subject.  Never  attempt  to  recount  the  plot  of  a 
play  you  have  just  seen,  or  a  novel  you  have  just  read  : 
it  is  endless.  Let  your  stories  be  short,  and  like  those 
which  Jupiter  told  Ixion,  let  them  be  "  not  scandalous, 
but  gay."  We  admit  that  our  prescriptions  are  for 
male  dinners.  For  we  have  witnessed  two  or  three 
clever  men  engaged  in  most  interesting  talk,  when  a 
woman  appeared,  and  the  conversation  suddenly 
turned  into  baby's  prattle.  This  may  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  men  as  much  as  of  the  woman,  for  most 
men  in  the  presence  of  women  betray  their  origin  by 
spreading  their  tails  and  uttering  inane  sexual  cries. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  a  good  woman  talker  is  very 
rare;  for  either  she  doesn't  listen — her  commonest 
foible — or  she  is  what  Johnson  called  a  speaking 
cat."  Mrs.  Crewe  must  have  been  a  good  talker,  lor 
she  was  invited  alone  to  snug  little  men's  dinners  of 
Vvhig  stalwarts,  at  one  of  which  when' they  gave  "  Mrs. 
Crewe  and  true  blue";  she  at  once  replied,  "True 
blue  and  all  of  you."  And  she  dined  alone  with  Burke 
when  he  lounged  sadly  and  wearily  on  the  table,  being 
near  his  end.  Mrs.  Thrale,  even  judging  trom  the 
scraps  given  by  the  jealous  Boswell,  must  have  been 
a  man's  talker.  Our  advice  to  the  dinner-giver  is  that, 
if  he  knows  a  Airs.  Crewe  or  a  Mrs.  Ihruie,  he  should 
not  be  afraid  to  invite  her  alone  to  meet  three  or  lour 
men.  What  the  petit  suuper  was  to  Paris  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  little  dinner  ought  to  be  to 
London.    Here  is  a  career  open  to  tact  ! 

"THE   VICTORY  DESPATCH." 

SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG'S  dispatch,  dated  21st 
December,  1918,  and  published  on  January  the 
bin,  1919,  consists  of  an  introduction  and  two  purls. 
The  introduction  gives  a  review  of  the  situation  as  il 
existed  at  the  end  of  last  April,  when  the  great  German 
offensive  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  A  renewal 
ol  that  oliensive  was,  however,  to  be  expected  belore 
the  arrival  of  British  and  American  reinforcements 
should  bring  the  Allies  to  such  strength  as  would 
enable  them  to  begin  a  counter-offensive.  The  period 
between  April  and  the  end  of  July,  with  which  Part  1 
deals — "the  period  of  active  defence," — was  therefore 
devoted  to  reorganisation,  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
way communications  to  replace  those  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Germans,  the  construction  of  fresh 
defences,  the  assimilation  of  the  partially-trained  and 
inexperienced  reinforcements  and  the  resting  and 
training  of  the  sorely  tried  divisions.  Not  only  was  it 
a  period  of  anxiety  for  the  British ;  the  whole  world 
was  watching,  and  not  least  those  nations  which  had 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Central  Empires.  Would 
the  Germans  succeed?  Would  they  break  through 
between  the  French  and  British,  capture  Paris  or  the 
Channel  ports  and  force  French  or  British  to  give  in? 
If  so,  then  incalculable  booty  was  to  be  gained  by  this 
band  of  brigand  nations.  If  not,  then  it  was  high  time 
for  each  one  to  look  to  himself,  to  save  his  own  skin 
and  to  turn  King's  evidence.  Fortunately  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  in  a  position  to  deliver  another  great 
blow  until  the  end  of  May.  By  that  time  the  Allies 
were  not  only  strong  enough  to  resist  without  giving 
much  ground,  but  were  able  to  strike  back  with 
tremendous  effect  in  the  counter-stroke  of  July  18th. 
This  counterstroke  marked  the  turning-point  between 
the  period  of  active  defence  and  that  of  "  offensive 
action,"  which  is  dealt  with  in  Part  2  of  the  dispatch. 

Part  2  is  divided  into  two  phases,  "  the  fighting 
in  entrenched  positions"  and  "the  fighting  in 
open  country."  The  latter  began  when  the  last 
German  defences,  the  celebrated  Hindenburg  line,  had 
been  breached,  their  lateral  communications  seized  by 
the  capture  of  Maubeuge,  and  their  troops  had  become 
demoralised  and  disorganised.  The  Germans  then, 
fearing  armed  invasion,  hastened  to  appeal  for  an 
armistice. 

Such  is  the  condensation  of  this  dispatch  that  almost 
every  paragraph  might  and  probably  will  be,  in  course 
of  time,  elaborated  into  a  volume.  At  the  beginning  of 
May,  for  instance,  of  fifty-eight  British  divisions,  eight 
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were  written  off  as  fighting  units,  two  more  were  mere 
skeletons,  five  others,  unfit  to  hold  an  active  sector  of 
the  line,  were  lent  to  the  French  and  incidentally  bore 
the  full  weight  of  the  German  attack  at  the  end  of 
May.  Most  of  the  remaining  divisions  were  below 
establishment,  while  all  were  in  urgent  need  of  rest 
and  training.  Here  is  food  for  thought,  explanation, 
and,  doubtless,  acrimonious  controversy.  The  dis- 
patch mentions  that  after  the  great  German  offensive 
of  March  and  April  prompt  steps  were  taken  to  rein- 
force the  British  armies  in  France  with  all  available 
men,  both  from  England  and  from  other  theatres  of 
war.  But  could  not  this  have  been  done  before  the 
clearly  foreseen  German  offensive  occurred?  Was  it 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Allied  fleets,  to  retain  so  many  men  in  England  for 
defence  against  a  possible  invasion?  Was  there  not  a 
vast  waste  of  labour  and  money  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  defence  trenches  along  parts  of  the 
East  Coast — trenches  which  constantly  silted  up  with 
sand  when  the  wind  blew,  and  barbed  wire  which  was 
as  constantly  washed  away  by  the  sea?  Was  it  worth 
risking  a  tremendous  defeat  in  France  for  the  sake  of 
the  '*  side  shows  "  ? 

How  comes  it,  again,  that  some  of  the  divisions  in 
France  were  up  to  establishment,  while  most  were 
below.  It  was  not  due  solely  to  the  losses  suffered  in 
March  and  April,  'ihe  Canadian  Corps,  for  instance, 
consisted  ol  lour  divisions  ot  which  one  was  constantly 
in  reserve,  while  each  battalion  was  not  only  up  to 
estaoiishment,  but  possessed  its  own  reserve  of  men 
under  training  close  behind  the  lines.  This  corps 
was,  accordingly,  always  fit  to  fight  and  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise.  Some  British  divisions 
which  were  recruited  in  populous  localities  were 
almost  equally  fortunate.  Most  of  them,  however — 
especially  the  old  Army  and  some  Territorial  Divi- 
sions— suffered  severely  from  the  lack  of  system  in  the 
suonly  of  reinforcements,  'ihus  the  four  battalions  of 
a  Brigade  were  never  of  equal  strength,  one  battalion 
being,  perhaps,  a  thousand  strong,  while  another  was 
but  five  hundred,  remaining  in  this  condition  for 
months.  The  reason  was  that  the  British  formed  more 
divisions,  probably  for  political  reasons,  than  was  war- 
ranted by  the  available  supply  of  recruits.  But  the 
resulting  diinculties  and  complications  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  brigade  and  divisional  commanders  who 
experienced  them,  'ihe  Germans,  doubtless,  towards 
the  end  suffered  from  similar  troubles  due  to  the  losses 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  "hammer  blows"  of  the 
British  ;  and  they  broke  down  under  the  strain.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  began  the  war  in  a  state 
of  disorganisation,  and  slowly,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, introduced  system  as  the  war  progressed.  Thus 
it  was  onlv  after  four  years  of  war  that  the  British 
armies  were  in  a  fit  state  to  assume  the  offensive  with 
any  real  prospect  of  success. 

The  British  offensives  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  were 
purely  local  efforts,  executed  by  one  army  on  a  narrow 
front,  the  remaining  armies  being  depleted  of  men, 
guns  and  munitions  in  order  to  assist.  Each  attack, 
in  consequence,  necessarily  took  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  "  break  through  "  which  was  foredoomed. 
It  resulted  merely  in  the  formation  of  a  deep  salient 
into  the  enemy's  line,  which  facilitated  the  delivery  of 
hostile  converging  counter-attacks,  and  subjected  the 
occupants  of  the  salient  to  heavy  and  continuous  losses. 
In  August,  1918,  however,  each  British  army  was 
strong  enough  to  undertake  an  offensive  on  its  own 
account.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  alternate  his  blows,  striking  now  here,  now 
there.  These  blows,  which  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  did  more  than  distract  the  enemy's 
attention.  The  salients  formed  in  the  hostile  line 
threatened  to  isolate  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  in  the  sector  between  them,  thus  leading  to  his 
retreat  from  that  sector.  He  was  given  no  time  to  re- 
establish himself  in  his  prepared  rearward  positions 
before  he  was  again  attacked  on  a  similar  principle. 
Ultimately,  when  the  Germans  showed  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, all  five  British  armies  began  a  general 
offensive. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  magni- 
ficent fighting  spirit  of  the  troops,  to  the  admirable 


staff  arrangements,  and  to  the  close  co-operation 
between  the  various  arms  and  departments.  He  con- 
stantly points  to  the  fact  that,  in  every  battle,  the 
British  troops  defeated  superior  numbers ;  and  he 
pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  incomparable  British 
infantry,  "the  backbone  of  defence  and  the  spearhead 
of  attack."  We  should,  all  of  us,  remember,  however, 
that  he,  himself,  was  responsible  for  this  fighting 
spirit,  as  well  as  for  the  new  and  masterly  tactics  by 
which  he,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  fortified  positions. 

The  dispatch  also  mentions  that  cavalry  is  still  an 
essential  arm  in  modern  war ;  and  every  British  soldier 
will  regret  that  the  armistice  came  to  rob  our  cavalry 
of  the  opportunity,  for  which  they  had  so  earnestly 
prepared,  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  victory. 

THE   RETURN   OF  A  GREAT  SINGER. 

SIR  Augustus  Harris  used  to  declare  that  Emma 
Calve  was  an  even  more  capricious  genius  than 
Jr*auline  Lucca,  whom  he  had  known  and  heard  at 
Covent  Garden  when  his  father  was  stage-manager 
there  in  the  'seventies.  "  But,"  he  would  add,  "  Calve" 
is  worth  whatever  trouble  she  may  give ;  for,  once  on 
the  stage,  she  is  the  most  original  artist  1  have  ever 
come  across."  Here  she  also  resembled  Lucca,— who 
was  nothing  if  not  original ;  lor,  like  her,  she  never 
took  up  a  r61e,  however  hackneyed,  that  she  did  not 
adorn  with  new  characteristics,  new  qualities  of 
thought  and  treatment,  new  "business"  that  was 
always  appropriate  and  clever.  Her  Santuzza,  for 
example — tne  part  in  which  she  made  her  London 
deDut  in  1&92 — was  simply  a  revelation,  shedding 
altogether  fresh  light  upon  a  character  that  others 
had  Darely  sketched.  It  was  the  Southern  artist  pour- 
traying  tne  Southern  woman,  bringing  out  the  dog- 
like nature  of  the  betrayed  Sicilian  girl,  every  look, 
every  gesture  as  true  to  that  nature  as  the  tone  con- 
veying the  emotion  which  it  had  to  express.  Madame 
Calve  had  then  been  ten  years  on  the  operatic  stage ; 
her  work  was  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  ripe  experi- 
ence, and  she  came  to  us  a  consummate  actress  no  less 
than  an  accomplished  singer.  Her  Carmen  created  an 
even  greater  sensation  than  her  Santuzza;  it  realised 
to  perfection  the  ideal  gipsy  of  Prosper  MeVimee  and 
Bizet;  it  abounded  with  a  wealth  of  wonderful  detail, 
as  suggestive  as  it  was  picturesque,  her  Marguerite 
was  cnarming,  but  always  a  shade  too  dramatic,  and 
never  virginal.  Strong  individuality  and  intense  feel- 
ing imbued  her  every  effort.  No  wonder  Massenet 
persuaded  her  to  create  the  unlucky  heroine  of 
'  La  Navarraise  '  and  Harris  gave  her  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  at  Covent  Garden ;  the  thrill  of  that  hurri- 
cane of  passion  and  despair  will  not  easily  fade  from 
the  memory. 

.  It  was,  then,  Madame  Calve"  s  rare  combination  of 
what  was  finest  in  the  two  arts  of  the  lyric  drama  that 
exacted  the  admiration  of  the  public  in  such  unstinted 
measure.  She  has  just  returned  to  us  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  a  prima  donna  no  longer  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  since  the  operatic  stage 
knows  her  no  more ;  and  yet  to  hear  and  see  her  upon 
the  concert  platform  suffices  still  to  demonstrate  the 
universality  of  her  gifts,  to  delight  the  eye  no  less  than 
the  ear  of  her  audiences.  She  may  not  act  upon  the 
orchestra  of  Queen's  Hall  as  she  did  once  in  a  draw- 
ing-room at  Windsor  Castle,  when  she  went  with 
Signor  de  Lucia  to  sing  the  duets  from  '  Cavalleria 
Rusticana '  and  '  L'Amico  Fritz  '  before  Queen 
Victoria.  Then  she  asked  permission  for  the  two 
scenes  to  be  rendered  with  complete  action  and  ges- 
ture, just  as  they*  would  be  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
Queen,  of  course,  gladly  consented — it  was  the  Royal 
privilege  to  enjoy  that  exceptional  treat.  But  even 
now,  within  the  conventional  restrictions  of  the  con- 
cert-room, Madame  Calve"  is  able  to  bring  to  her  aid, 
with  sober  touches  and  with  the  distinction  of  the 
great  artist,  those  delicate  movements  of  hand  and 
arm,  those  subtle  shades  of  facial  expression,  which 
only  a  fine  actress  could  utilise  amid  such  an  environ- 
ment. They  help,  moreover,  in  no  small  degree  to 
heighten  the  significance  of  her  singing. 
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For  it  is  as  the  singer,  after  all,  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  Emma  Calvd  of  to-day ;  and  wonderful  do 
we  find  the  preservation  of  the  flexibility  as  a  singer 
that  justified  her,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
attempting  such  parts  as  OpheTe  in  '  Hamlet  '  and 
Leila  in  Bizet's  '  Pecheurs  de  Perles. '  It  is  hardly 
less  difficult  now  than  it  was  then  to  decide  off-hand 
whether  she  is  more  of  a  high  soprano  than  a  low 
mezzo-soprano,  or  vice-versa1,  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary range  of  her  organ,  such  the  purity  of  the 
tone  in  each  register,  the  richness  and  power  of  the 
chest  notes,  the  ease  and  resonance  with  which  she 
produces  the  voix  mixte,  the  sweetness  and  musical 
beauty  of  the  mezza  voce  in  the  head  tone.  It  is  her 
smooth  mastery  of  this  long  scale,  together  with  her 
admirable  breathing  and  her  wise  preference  for  the 
sombre  or  "  covered  "  tone  throughout  the  voice,  that 
has  enabled  her  (as  it  enabled  Adelina  Patti)  to  con- 
serve its  youthful  freshness  without  the  slightest  loss 
of  timbre.  This  achievement,  amazing  as  it  is  rare, 
the  artist  made  fully  manifest  on  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  last  Saturday  week. 
Her  well-modulated  tones  had  all  the  penetrat- 
ing and  strangely  poignant  quality  of  bygone  days. 
She  displayed  them  at  the  outset  in  the  contralto  air, 
1  O  ma  lyre  immortelle,'  which  served  to  give  her  con- 
fidence and  make  her  feel  at  home  with  a  new  genera- 
tion of  English  admirers.  From  this  to  the 
'  Habanera  '  from  '  Carmen  '  was  an  easier  transition 
in  the  upward  scale  than  that  to  the  more  florid 
soprano  graces  of  '  Charmant  oiseau,'  which  she 
attacked  subsequently.  But  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture proved  it  to  be  no  mere  tour  de  force.  Every- 
thing in  turn  was  beautifully  sung — the  delicate  orna- 
ments of  the  cadenza  with  the  flute  no  less  than  the 
bold  declamation  of  the  Pyrenean  Song  given  for  an 
encore. 

But  what  a  lesson  for  our  half-trained  public 
vocalists  is  the  marvellous  art  of  this  singer  !  We  hope 
they  are  not  missing  the  chance  of  studying  it — of 
noting  how  she  breathes ;  how  she  attacks  a 
sound  and  colours  it :  how  she  phrases  this  or 
that  familiar  passage ;  how  clearly  she  enunciates 
every  word.  Well  may  they  strive  to  imitate  her  in- 
imitable sustained  legato,  which  is  the  more  delightful 
now  because  the  pitch  on  the  high  notes  is  truer  than 
it  used  to  be.  Madame  Calve\  in  spite  of  her  long 
absence,  enjoys  an  extraordinary  popularity  here,  and 
the  report  that  she  was  still  "at  her  best"  ensured 
an  overflowing  attendance  on  her  second  appearance, 
which  was  at  the  Chappell  Ballad  Concerts  last  Satur- 
day. She  again  aroused  remarkable  enthusiasm. 
After  the  aria  of  Santuzza  the  '  Habanera  '  served  this 
time  for  a  bis;  and  later  on,  after  songs  in  Italian  and 
French,  she  added  proof  of  her  versatility  by  singing  a 
verse  each  of  'Comin'  thro'  the  rye  '  and  the  '  Swanee 
River.'  The  former  does  not  suit  her;  but  not  since 
Patti  sang  the  old  negro  melody  have  we  heard  it 
n-'idered  with  so  much  pathos  and  beauty  of  tone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PLAIN   WORDS   ABOUT  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  liked  the  article  on  the  "  Portent  of  Sinn 
Fein  "  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  4th  January.  Per- 
sonally, I  see  every  indication  of  a  rebellion. 

In  Ireland  to-day,  as  in  France  in  1789,  the 
psychology  of  the  people  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Sansculottes;  they  are  quite  uninfluenced  by  Reason; 
the  Government  has  been  weak  and  cowardly ;  the 
people  are  idle,  pusillanimous  and  nettled,  because  a 
world  of  brave  men  is  sneering  at  the  cowardice  of 
Ireland. 

The  political  leaders  are  mischievous  demagogues, 
vain,  garrulous,  cruel  and  quite  unscrupulous  ! 

The  upper  classs  are  careless,  irresponsible,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  things  but  their  own  comfort,  rather  bitter, 
nevertheless,  with  socialist  writings,  such  as  those  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  inclined  to  be  easy-going  and 
charitable  in  their  judgment  towards  the  violent  law- 
breakers 


In  every  village  and  parish  there  are  clubs  similar 
to  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  which  intimidated  the 
French  Assemblies  and  Convention  and  really  ruled 
France. 

Worst  of  all,  our  public  even  seem  to  have  a  blind 
childlike  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  formula?,  and  led  by 
the  ridiculous  creature,  President  Wilson,  think  that, 
by  overturning  a  few  institutions,  you  can  chang-e  the 
soul  of  man  :  Herault  de  Seychelles  was  amazed  that 
the  massacres  went  on,  although  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  given  them  a  constitution  and  the  Conven- 
tion supplied  them  with  a  new  calendar  in  France. 

A  renublic  will  be  proclaimed  :  it  will,  of  course, 
beein  with  Plato  and  end  with  a  Policeman  ;  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  Policeman  apoears?  If  he  an- 
pears  soon,  in  the  character  of  Lord  French,  so  much 
the  better;  but  everyone  who  wears  a  clean  collar  will 
be  in  daneer  of  having  his  throat  cut. 

I  doubt  whether  anv  government  will  have  the  moral 
couratre  to  back  up  French  and  let  him  hanp-  Valera, 
Markievicz  &  Co.  and  give  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  to  all 
"  moonlighters." 

Many  French  officers  think  the  worst  of  the  Russian 
situation,  and  usually  the  ablest  officers  too  :  if  we  do 
not  stamp  out  Bolshevism,  it  will  soread  everywhere. 

Yours  truly, 

An  Irishman. 

IRISH  LITERARY  MEN  AND  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Have  not  a  certain  section  of  Irish  literary 
men  played  rather  a  mute,  inglorious  part  in  the  war? 
This  to  put  it  mildly.  They  deserve  to  be  pilloried  : 
they  do  not  deserve  to  escape.  If  the  Irish  have 
shirked  service  in  the  field,  so  have  many  of  their 
prominent  writers  evaded  the  role  of  leadership  in  the 
greatest  question  that  has  ever  been  put  to  this  old 
world  of  ours.  Where  vision  was  wanted,  they  had  no 
vision,  and  when  liberty  itself  was  at  stake,  they  were 
silent.  We  know  the  part  that  many  of  their  political 
leaders  played  after  giving  their  solemn  word  in  Parlia- 
ment to  support,  by  everv  means  in  their  power,  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  We  know  what  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  bishops  and  clergv  exerted  theit 
"spiritual"  influence  on  the  side  of  crime,  pillage, 
slavery  and  murder :  they  fought  against  those  who 
were  fighting  against  these  things.  Let  us  take  a  few- 
literary  men  and  examine  their  records. 

What  has  Mr.  Yeats  offered  in  the  way  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause?  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  his 
activities  were  characterised  by  "brilliant  flashes  of 
silence."  Mr.  George  Moore's  part  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  suggestion  that  hundreds  of  tons  of 
bass  should  be  caught  to  relieve  the  food  shortage — at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  these  fish  were  unobtainable. 
This  suggestion  and  the  usual  tirade  against  the  eternal 
curse  of  pet  dogs  seem  to  have  exhausted  his  war 
activities.  I  can  recall  no  suggestion  of  the  eternal 
curse  of  militarism,  or  sympathy  with  a  robbed  and 
murdered  neutral  nation. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  might  at  least  have  miti- 
gated the  eternity  of  shame  which  is  justly  the  share  of 
his  country,  apparently  chose  the  part  of  a  benevolent 
neutral.  A  professed  socialist,  the  greatest  menace  to 
democracy  in  the  history  of  the  world  left  him  unper- 
turbed. In  times  of  peace  he  would  lash  himself  into 
paroxysms  of  fury  over  comparatively  trivial  occur- 
rences, but  in  the  four  years'  war  for  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race  he  seemed  entirely  devoid  of  a  capacity  for 
indignation.  The  whole  foundation  of  democracy  was 
in  danger;  one  would  think  that  the  first  recognition 
of  this  fact  would  come  from  Socialists.  It  came,  it 
is  true,  from  such  noblemen  (in  the  finest  sense)  as 
Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Blatchford;  but  the  challenee 
has  remained  unrecognised  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  hi? 
entourage.  Society  was  fighting  for  its  life,  and  h<. 
could  not  see  it.  The  greatest  question  of  all  the  aires 
remained  a  question,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Before  the  burning  light  of  freedom  and  liberty  he  was 
as  a  blind  man.  After  all,  Mr.  Shaw  is  only  an  imita- 
tion democrat. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  Blacker. 

57,  Church  Street,  Old  Isleworth. 
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"THE   TRAGEDY   OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  would  be  a  hopeless,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task  to  attempt  to  answer  either  your  article  of  the 
7th  inst.  or  Mr.  Stutfield's  letter  of  the  nth  inst. 
Both  are  typical  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I 
venture  to  call  a  "Toronto  Orangeman's"  attitude 
towards  Quebec  and  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  since 
you  have  given  such  prominence  to  Mr.  Sellar's  book, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  another  book,  by  another 
Ontario  "  Protestant,"  namely  "  The  Clash  !  "  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Moore,*  which  furnishes — for  any  fairminded 
man — the  most  complete  and  irrefutable  rejoinder  to 
all  charges  of  this  nature? 

One  word  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  Anglo- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  enlistment;  namely, 
that  the  latter  represent  exclusively  native  born 
recruits ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  of  the  two  first 
"  English-Canadian  "  contingents,  over  70  per  cent, 
were  British  born  ! 

As  to  the  "myth"  that  the  French-Canadians 
"saved  Canada  for  the  Empire"  in  1775-6,  and 
1812-14,  >s  based  on  the  official  (MS.)  correspond- 
ence of  Governors  and  Generals,  with  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Archives  staff,  I  have  long 
been  familiar.  On  the  first  occasion,  they  did  not 
assist  the  Americans;  on  the  second,  at  the  battle  of 
Chateauguay  (in  the  Lower  Province)  in  1813,  they  did 
most  assuredly  "save  Canada  for  the  Empire."  My 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  W.  Lighthall,  an 
English  (Protestant)  Canadian,  an  authority  no  one  in 
the  least  degree  familiar  with  Canadian  history  would 
ever  think  of  questioning. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Francis  W.  Grey,  D.Litt. 

The  Manor  Lodge, 

Alexandra  Road,  Watford. 
•  Dent  &  Co.    Toronto.  $2.50. 

DUTCH  REPUBLICANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  are  ignorant 
of  the  f«.ct  that  a  certain  section  of  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa,  who  on  the  lucus  a  nan  lucendo  principle  style 
themselves  the  "  Nationalists,"  are  scheming  to  in- 
duce the  Peace  Conference  to  grant  their  independ- 
ence, and  allow  them  to  set  up  a  Republic  in  South 
Africa  and  have  their  own  flag.  Their  audacity  is 
equalled  only  by  their  mendac'ty.  Even  since  the  war 
began,  they  have  been  lying  in  their  press  about  the 
English,  and  doing  all  they  can  to  stir  up  strife  and 
sedition  in  the  country.  General  Hertzog.  of  course, 
is  the  leader  of  this  party,  the  man  who  signed  the 
Vereeniginp-  Peace  Treaty  after  the  Boer  War,  and 
who  agreed  to  the  Union  of  the  four  provinces  in  1910, 
and  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  being  under 
the  British  flag  and  grateful  for  the  liberties  granted 
them.  This  man  now  wishes  to  change  all  this,  and 
that  we  should  "  cut  the  painter,"  dissever  ourselves 
from  the  Empire  and  be  independent,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  wish 
for  any  of  these  things. 

These  men  lay  great  stress  on  President  Wilson's 
theory  that  small  nationalities  shall  have  the  deciding 
voice  in  their  own  destinies,  and  that  therefore  they 
also  have  the  right  to  choose  to  be  a  Republic,  if  they 
so  desire,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  a 
minority  in  the  land  who  so  wish,  and  that,  if  they 
tried  to  force  their  will  on  the  rest,  there  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  civil  war  and  enormous  bloodshed.  Even 
apart  from  the  native  and  coloured  population,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  form  a  majority;  for,  of 
course,  nearly  all  the  English,  and  many  of  the  Dutch 
are  quite  happy  with  things  as  they  are,  and  don't 
wish  to  throw  over  such  grand  men  as  Generals 
Botha  and  Smuts,  for  such  specimens  as  General 
Hertzog,  and  Dr.  Melan,  but  if  we  include,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  have  us,  the  vast  native  population, 
the  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  stick  to  the  Empire 
would  be  overwhelming.  This  these  precious  Nation- 
alists know,  and  so  they  say,  "Oh!  of  course,  we 


should  not  go  by  the  natives'  desires  in  this  point ;  they 
are  not  to  be  consulted."  The  British  people  at  large 
will,  I  think,  decide  differently. 

It  must  be  understood  clearly  that  many  of  these 
Nationalists  are  pro-Huns  pure  and  simple,  and  have 
acted  accordingly  during  the  war,  spreading  lies  and 
seditious  statements  broadcast.  Some  of  them  are  of 
German  descent,  and  well  worthy  of  their  ancestry — 
than  which  I  can  and  need  say  nothing  more.  One 
can  imagine  the  deligl.tful  state  of  things,  if  such  men 
got  the  leading  position  in  a  Republic.  Hence  I  trust 
your  readers  will  realise  that  all  must  be  done  that  can 
be  done  to  frustrate  their  little  plot. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodore  B.  Blathwayt. 

54,  Hope  Street,  Cape  Town. 

A   REFERENCE   TO  MEREDITH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  leader  entitled  '  Back  to  the  Home," 
January  nth,  contains  a  very  astonishing  misquota- 
tion from  that  well-known  suffragist  and  "feminist," 
George  Meredith.  At  the  beginning  of  '  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel,'  Meredith  introduces  his  hero's 
father  and  evil  genius  as  a  "gentleman"  who,  having 
been  deserted  by  a  beautiful  wife,  "  gave  a  bruised 
heart  to  the  world,"  and  mentions  that  : 

"  For  an  example  of  his  ideas  of  the  sex  he  said  : — 
"'I  expect  that  Woman  will  be  the  last  thing 
civilized  by  Man.'" 
Yet  this  sentence  is  actually  quoted  as  Meredith's  own 
personal    observation    and    as    expressing    his  own 
opinion  ! 

I  believe  your  leader-writer  is  not  a  rationalist. 
That  is  a  pity.  For,  if  he  were,  he  might  make  himself 
famous  by  writing  a  sensational  pamphlet  beginning  : 
"  I  agree  with  the  trenchant  aphorism  of  the  Psalmist, 
who  observed  that  there  is  no  God." 

Yours  faithfully,  , 

M.  Dorothea  Jordan. 
8,  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

["  Meredith  observed  "  is  conventionally  understood 
to  mean  "it  is  observed  in  the  works  of  Mere- 
dith."—Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  EVASION  OF  INCOME  TAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  are  few  greater  scandals  at  the  present 
time  than  the  wholesale  evasion  of  income  tax.  Out  of 
forty  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  about  two 
millions  pay  any.  It  was  a  common  thing  during  the 
war  for  shirkers  to  say  that  they  were  "  indis- 
pensables,"  and,  to  prove  their  assertion,  that  they 
were  getting  £10  or  2  a  week,  against  £2  or  ^3 
before  the  war ;  but  their  volubility  ceased  when  they 
were  asked  what  income  tax  they  paid ;  somehow  or 
other  they  had  forgotten  that.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  are  not,  among  the  thousands  of  taxi-cab 
drivers  in  London  and  other  large  centres,  many  who 
make  less  than  a  clear  pound  a  day.  How  many  of 
them  are  paying  a  farthing  in  taxes,  apart  from  what 
they  smoke  and  drink?  A  young  lady  convicted  of 
stealing  jQm  said  she  had  been  making  £6  a  week  at 
munitions ;  one  would  like  to  know  how  much  she  has 
paid  in  income  tax.  One  knows  of  lads  of  16-17,  vvno 
had  been  getting  four  to  five  pounds  a  week,  who  said, 
when  asked,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  tax, 
and  therefore  had  not  paid  it.  Then,  take  the  case  of 
miners  and  outside  porters  of  railway  stations.  If  they 
paid  their  fair  share,  what  a  huge  sum  would  be 
brought  in  !  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  if  the 
employers  were  made  responsible  for  their  putting  the 
tax  in  sixpennv  or  shilling  stamps  on  their  insurance 
cards.  A  wretched  curate,  with  probably  half  their 
incomes,  is  caught  at  once.  And  so  the  result  is  at 
present  that  one-twentieth  portion  of  the  community 
have  to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  taxation. 

Of  course,  there  always  has  been  evasion.  One  has 
1-  '.own  Jew  diamond  merchants  on  board  Cape  ships 
openly  boast  of  it.    By  keeping  no  books,  and  wearing 
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their  stock-in-trade  in  their  belts  they  have  been  easily 
able  to  get  off.  The  same  applies  to  rich  Irish  farmers. 
The  late  "  Wait-and-See  Government  "  only  existed  by 
keeping  in  with  the  Irish,  and  with  characteristic  self- 
respect  would  wink  at  anything.  Now  there  is  no  need 
to  tolerate  such  an  injustice  to  the  British  tax-payer, 
who  has  to  make  it  good. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  sections  of  the  community 
should  not,  according  to  their  means,  pay  equally  for 
the  country's  good;  because  it  doesn't  follow  (though 
the  professional  politician  may  not  tell  them  so)  that  the 
most  ignorant,  and  therefore  the  most  numerous  from 
the  vote-catching  point  of  view,  are  a  bit  better,  or 
superior  in  any  way,  to  those  who  have  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as 
their  own. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


THOSE    SERVANTS ! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Morning  Post  has  opened  its  pages  to  a 
correspondence  on  the  domestic  problem,  and  both  the 
employers  (new  word)  and  the  "  Young  Ladies,"  are 
airing  their  views.  The  mentality  of  one  of  the  latter 
is  clear,  when  she  says,  "  without  caps  we  take  more 
interest  in  our  work."  If  the  cranky,  fussy,  interfer- 
ing welfare  people  would  only  leave  the  question  alone 
it  would  settle  itself  in  time.  No  class  in  England  are 
better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  inter- 
ests, than  domestic  servants,  and  they  know  their  own 
value  perfectly.  For  the  moment,  the  "  smart  " 
parlour-maid  has  ousted  the  fancy  footman  (gone  to 
fight  for  his  country),  and  any  tall,  slim  "  young 
lady"  with  neat  ankles,  who  can  sail  upstairs  and 
carry  a  tea-tray  with  the  aplomb  of  a  6-footer,  can  still 
demand  exorbitant  wages.  But  let  the  employers,  in 
small,  or  moderate  houses,  wait  and  see,  patiently, 
and  servants  of  both  sexes  will  return.  The  five  meals 
a  day  appeal  to  many,  and  the  better  class  ones  also 
like  the  clean,  airy  rooms  and  good  sanitation.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  ought  to  be  demanded 
by  employers,  and  that  is  a  medical  certificate  of  health. 
Nearly  all  the  "temps"  we  have  had  to  put  up  with 
during  the  war  were  unhealthy  and  ill.  The  question 
of  references  and  agents'  inquiries  perhaps  some  new 
M.P.  will  take  up,  as  they  certainly  require  looking 
into. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  S.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Reconstruction  is  in  the  air,  and  theorists  are 
bent  on  reconstructing  everybody  and  everything;  so, 
instead  of  advising  mistresses  and  servants  to  "  stand 
steady  "  in  the  present  domestic  crisis,  unpractical  and 
pernicious  suggestions  are  put  forward  in  the  Daily 
Press. 

Labour  Exchanges,  a  Government-appointed  wage, 
fixed  hours  involving  shifts,  hostels  and  uniforms  are 
some  of  the  ways  suggested  for  spending  public  money 
and  making  bad  blood  between  domestic  servants  and 
their  employers.  The  Government  gratuity  of  ^25 
given  to  typewriters  and  office  girls  who  are  in  Paris 
for  the  Peace  Conference,  to  provide  outfits  for  the 
admiration  of  their  French  sisters,  may  be  only  a  pre- 
cedent for  some  similar  "  benefice  "  for  maidservants  ! 
— just  an  inducement  to  fill  the  ranks  of  a  service  often 
described  as  unpopular. 

Surely  patience  in  these  great  days  of  evolution, 
tempered  with  tact,  and  mutual  understanding  of 
abnormal  conditions,  would  be  a  better  panacea  for  the 
grievances  of  mistresses  and  maids,  than  all  this  ex- 
travagant propaganda  of  Reconstruction,  which  seems 
to  be  aimed  entirely  at  reconstructing  the  employer 
and  not  the  employed,  the  latter  often  demanding  an 
exorbitant  wage  for  incompetent  service. 

"  Stand  steady  " — and  the  ship  will  right  herself. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Romer. 


GREECE  AS  A  NATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  briefly  refer  to  your  editorial  note  to 
Colonel  Lang's  letter?  The  view  of  the  origins  of  the 
modern  Greek  nation  you  there  endorse  was,  I  fear, 
"made  in  Germany,"  having  first  been  promulgated 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  by  a  scholar  named 
Fallmerayer.  His  conclusions  were,  however,  soon 
afterwards  very  sucessfully  combated  by  two  of  his 
compatriots,  Hopf  and  Herzberg.  I  am  myself  quite 
sure  that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  inherited  the 
language  of  Thucydides  and  Plato,  if  they  had  not  also 
inherited  many  of  the  old  Hellenic  racial  attributes. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  Mr.  Hobson's  new  work 
on  Richard  Cobden  a  tribute  to  the  Greeks  in  one  of 
that  statesman's  letters.  "  I  have  never  met  a  stupid 
Greek,"  writes  the  great  Repealer.  Such  a  remark 
would  have  applied  very  well  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
with  whom  I  am  convinced  the  modern  Greeks  are 
closely  akin  in  all  essential  characteristics.  I  may  add 
that  Cobden  predicts  the  great  part  which  the  Greek 
nation  is  destined  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  Near 
East. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 

January  16th,  1919. 

[We  have  never  heard  of  the  German  authorities 
quoted  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  Cobden  is  hardly  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  seeing  that  he  was  chaffed 
for  having  said  that  "  there  was  more  to  be  learnt 
from  a  column  of  The  Times  than  from  all  the  works 
of  Thucydides."  We  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous, 
but  the  question  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
"  I  am  myself  quite  sure  "  and  "  I  am  convinced" 
of  Mr.  Saxon  Mills.— Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  ACTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  the 
Actors'  Association  to-day,  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  that  I  should  write  and  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  powerful  and  sympa- 
thetic article  which  you  published  in  last  week's  issue 
on  the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  actors  and  actresses. 

These  grievances  are  very  real  and  are  continually 
increasing. 

The  first  object  of  our  new  Union  will  be  to  try  and 
arrange  with  the  managers  for  an  Equitable  Standard 
Contract. 

At  present  any  manager  can,  and  does,  draw  up  his 
own  contracts,  with  the  result  that  the  humbler  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  have  to  carry  on  their  work 
under  extremely  harsh  and  unfair  conditions. 

And  the  humbler  the  individual,  the  more  unconscion- 
able the  contract. 

I  had  before  me  this  week  a  contract  under  which 
the  actor  was  liable  to  dismissal,  at  a  fortnight's  notice, 
at  any  period  of  the  run,  season,  or  tour. 

The  actor,  of  course,  had  no  such  option  of  leaving 
on  his  side.  Not  content  with  this,  the  manager  also 
had  a  clause  stating  that,  if  the  artist  should  be  absent 
through  illness,  or  any  cause  whatever,  for  two  con- 
secutive nights,  the  manager  would  have  the  right  to 
terminate  the  engagement. 

There  were  several  other  equally  tyrannous  clauses, 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with. 

In  our  Equitable  Contract  we  hope  to  obtain  payment 
for  rehearsals  at  a  flat  rate  of  ^3  per  week,  in  order 
that  the  small-salaried  people  may  have  a  living  wage 
during  the  long  and  tedious  rehearsals. 

We  also  hope  to  obtain  payment  per  performance, 
instead  of  having  to  give  matinees  free,  which  has 
become  the  rule  now,  a  week  consisting  of  eight  or 
nine  performances  instead  of  six  as  formerly. 

There  are  other  points  of  vital  importance  to  us,  on 
which  I  need  not  enlarge  at  present. 

With  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Vaiektine,  (Chairman). 

32,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 
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IS  THE  CZAR  ALIVE? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — From  time  to  time  a  report  gets  about  that  the 
Czar  is  still  alive,  and  probably  we  shall  hear  the  same 
thing  again  and  again.    For  no  country  has  so  often 
allowed  itself  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  of  the  re- 
apparition  of  a  chief  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead  as 
Russja.      There  are,  I  believe,  about  a  hundred  in- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century.    The  best-known  is  the  case  of  Pugatchef, 
who  impersonated  the  dead  Czar,  Peter  III,  and  who 
gave  infinite  trouble  to  the  Empress,   Catherine  II. 
Pushkin   narrates   that,   though   this   pretender  was 
killed  in  1775,  there  were  plenty  of  peasants  who  be- 
lieved in  his  cause  in  1830.    And  not  only  did  Pugat- 
chef impersonate  a  Czar,  but  several  men  arose  later 
on  who  impersonated  Pugatchef.    The  reason  for  this 
strange  state  of  things  is  that  the  Asiatic  belief  in  re- 
incarnation exists  in  Russia,  that  the  people  there  like 
to  be  deceived,  especially  when  they  are  discontented, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  given  to  studying  and 
drawing  conclusions  from  the  book  of  the  Revelations. 
For  Russia,  like   Puritan   England  and   the  United 
States,  has  ever  been  the  fertile  mother  of  religious 
eccentricity  and  fantastic  religious  aberrations. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  the  Czardom  could  be  re- 
vived  now  that  the  Czar's  family  has  been  destroyed. 
History  supplies  a  precedent  for  this.  For  once  before 
Czardom  completely  disappeared,  until  a  sort  of 
national  assembly  met  and  conferred  all  the  privileges 
of  the  ancient  autocracy  on  the  family  of  Romanoff. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  day  will  dawn  when 
even  our  Prime  Minister,  in  spite  of  the  benediction  he 
once  bestowed  on  the  Russian  revolution,  may  come  to 
see  that  there  are  countries  where  an  autocracy  is 
desirable.  But  a  man  has  to  pay  some  sort  of  penalty 
who  climbs  to  the  highest  dignity  that  a  democratic 
nation  can  bestow,  without  any  knowledge  of  history. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  Percy  Armstrong. 
Grove  Court,  Drayton  Gardens,  S. W. 

ROSS-SHIRE'S  DEAD. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  correct  a  printer's  error 
in  my  letter  on  "  Ross-shire's  Dead,"  the  total  deaths 
of  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  78th  Highlanders 
being  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  1844-45;  anc^ 
not  three  hundred  and  seventy-three.  These  appalling 
figures  show  what  we  are  up  against  in  fighting 
disease  in  India. 

The  accompanying  leaflet  on  dried  milk  puts  in  a 
nut-shell  my  plea  for  properly  feeding  nursing  mothers 
and  infants  during  famine  years.  This  dried  milk 
could  be  supplied  by  "The  Saviours  of  India,"  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  my  system  of  dairy 
farming. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 
75,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W.  2. 

THE    INFLUENZA  MYSTERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  medical  correspondent  predicts  in  one  of  the 
London  dailies,  as  practically  certain,  a  return  of  in- 
fluenza. After  referring  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
bacteriologists  as  to  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  being  the 
primary  cause  of  influenza,  and  remarking  that 
"  nothing  of  any  great  value  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, though,  no  doubt,  an  immense  amount  of 
investigation  is  being  carried  out;"  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  say  :  "  The  important  facts  for  the  public  are 
that  until  the  microbic  cause  of  influenza  is  definitely 
ascertained  all  efforts  at  prevention  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  experiments,  and  that  the  investigations  be- 
ing carried  out  are  not  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  the  menace.  If  an  invading  army  threatened  the 
destruction  of  100,000  lives — the  number  lost  by  in- 
fluenza in  eight  or  nine  weeks  last  year — the  Govern- 
ment would  not  hesitate  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  on  defence;  one  million  spent  in  the  endow- 


ment of  research  in  a  few  of  the  great  hospitals  might 
save  us  from  the  worst  consequences  of  influenza." 

The  Cancer  Research  Fund  has  been  proceeding  by 
bacteriological  methods  for  fifteen  years.  In  its  quite 
early  years  a  prominent  statesman  presiding  at  its 
annual  meeting,  described  its  methods  as  "  the  only 
way  "  by  which  cancer  could  be  brought  within  the 
category  of  diseases  amenable  to  treatment  and  pre- 
vention by  elucidation  of  its  etiology.  But,  though  more 
than  a  decade  has  passed  since  that  statement  was 
made,  not  the  slightest  available  knowledge  seems  to 
have  been  gained  towards  the  treatment,  cure,  or  pre- 
vention of  cancer  by  the  medical  faculty.  If  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  influenza  are  dependent  upon  know- 
ledge obtainable  only  by  the  same  methods  of  investi- 
gation, namely,  bacteriological  methods,  and  epi- 
demics of  it  decimate  the  population  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  the  outlook  is,  to  say 
the  least,  appalling.  As  to  bacteriological  investiga- 
tions not  being  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
menace,  the  Lancet  week  after  week,  contains  ex- 
haustive articles  under  such  typical  titles  as  "  Bacter- 
iology and  Pathology  of  Influenza,"  and  "  Influenzo- 
Pneumococcal  and  Influenzo-Streptococcal  Septic- 
aemia." That  of  December  28th,  1918,  contains  Dr. 
Meille's  description  of  a  method  of  autotherapy  for  in- 
fluenza. Blood  is  drawn  with  a  syringe  from  a  patient 
suffering  from  a  severe  form  of  influenza,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours  to  separate.  The  patient  is 
then  subcutaneously  injected  with  his  own  serum. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  medical  faculty  are  so 
engrossed  in  bacteriological  experiments,  and  the  end- 
less vagaries  of  theoretical  speculation  based  thereon, 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  qualification  for  stem- 
ming the  disease  by  more  direct  and  rational  methods. 
The  patients  die  from  want  of  more  serious  attention, 
therapeutic  insight,  and  sensible  treatment.  The 
majority  appear  to  die  of  exhaustion,  which  in  many 
could  probably  be  prevented  by  free  and  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  stimulating  nourishment  such  as  strong 
beef-tea,  and  minced  beef,  combined  with  nerve  tonics. 

In  the  case  of  a  lady  of  thirty-six,  two  doctors,  con- 
sidered specialists,  assured  a  most  anxious  relative, 
and  a  nurse,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger, 
but  that  she  would  recover  and  be  better  than  before. 
On  the  false  confidence  inspired  by  that  professional 
assurance,  no  special  efforts  were  made,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everyone,  she  quietly  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  medical  methods  of  estimat- 
ing knows  just  upon  what  data  they  would  base  their 
conclusions.  They  would  say  to  themselves  : — "Here 
is  a  well  developed  woman  in  the  prime  of  life;  plenty 
of  latent  vitality  for  nature  to  draw  upon.  Nr.  occa- 
sion for  the  least  concern  or  special  effort."  All  the 
while,  though  dabbling  in  theories  about  microbes,  they 
have  not  the  insight  to  distinguish  those  who  possess  a 
tenacious  hold  on  life  from  those  who  have  not ; 
nor  to  divine  for  themselves  from  the  symptoms  the 
peculiar  pathogeny  of  the  disease.  Hence,  they 
understand  neither  the  patient  nor  the  disease  to  any 
available  purpose.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  was  not  of 
this  fold.  He  said  he  could  recognize  at  a  glance 
those  who  would  die  off  at  once  when  attacked  by  any- 
prevailing  disease,  and  those  who  would  pull  through 
anything. 

Then,  as  to  influenza  in  the  deadly  malignant  form 
which  it  has  now  acquired,  Herbert  Spencer  suggested 
that  it  might  be  due  to  modifications  effected  in  the 
constitution  by  vaccination  against  small-pox.  When 
vou  think  into  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  it  is 
obvious  that  their  lethal  virulence  is  the  result  of  the 
rapidlv  disintegrative  action  which  they  indicate,  es- 
pecially involving  the  centres  of  life,  conspicuously  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  the  whole  trend  of  the  current  of 
life  is  katabolic.  Hence,  foods  and  medicines  which  re- 
tard nervous  disintegration,  and  give  an  anabolic  direc- 
tion to  the  vital  functions,  so  far  as  physical  means 
avail  in  doing  so,  are  primarily  indicated. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  in  1889  or  the  spring 
of  1890,  someone  visited  four  eminent  London 
doctors,  and  published  their  prescriptions  in  ihe  Daily 
Graphic,    Three  were  Dr.  Roose,  Sir  Morell  Macken- 
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zie,  and  Sir  Oscar  Clayton.  The  fourth  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, but  their  prescriptions  varied  widely.  One  con- 
tained an  alkaline  and  diaphoretics.  In  others  the 
principal  ingredient  was  quinine.  Sir  Oscar  Clayton 
advised  eating  plenty  of  oranges,  as  that  would  help  to 
keep  it  off  the  chest ;  and  said  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  little  mulled  claret — both,  one  would  think, 
eminently  unsuited. 

So  far  from  any  advance  having  been  made  by 
bacteriological  science  in  the  acquisition  of  that 
therapeutic  knowledge  which  would  give  power  to  con- 
trol influenza,  the  movement  has  clearly  been  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  it  is  now  enormously  more  ex- 
tensive in  incidence  and  fatality  than  in  1890. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

26,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

CHURCH  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  read  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Haynes's  letters  in 
your  last  issue  with  delight,  because  of  its  general 
sanity  and  clarity,  though  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  conclusion  he  deduces — that  the  Five  Million  Fund 
will  fail.  He  rather  reminds  me  of  a  late  respected 
Dean  who  gave  several  good  reasons  pointing  to 
Apollos  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  then  triumphantly  concluded  that  Apollos  had 
written  it  I 

Mr.  Haynes,  too,  goes  rather  badly  astray  as  to  Life 
and  Liberty.  The  movement  is  attracting  very  great 
attention  indeed  amongst  the  younger — if  not  all — 
clergy,  who  are  rather  tired  of  theological  and  merely 
constitutional  solutions  of  the  religious  problem  of  to- 
day, and  who  are  seeking  some  really  spiritual  means 
of  making  the  Church  effective.  The  means  it  has 
adopted  are  prayer,  by  which  it  hopes  that  the  Church 
will  attain  to  a  "  freedom  which  will  enable  her  to  lead 
the  people  by  following  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life."  This  is  surely  an  attempt  on  right  lines  to  solve 
the  religious  problem,  which  to-day,  as  Mr.  Haynes 
rightly  says,  is  at  the  root  moral.  The  first  step,  but 
only  the  first  step,  in  the  attainment  of  that  freedom  is 
the  Enabling  Bill;  hence  the  movement's  backing  of  it. 
As  to  the  "  suspected  "  modernism  of  Life  and  Liberty, 
it  is  more  suspected  than  real,  for  such  a  discussion  is 
not  at  all  relevant  to  its  aim.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  P.  Parry.' 

SCOTT  AS  A  JUDGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  your  very  interesting  review  on  the  18th 
inst.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  judgments  as  Sheriff  of 
Selkirk  you  say  the  word  "  feal  '  is  unknown  to  the 
Southron.  A  servitude  "  of  Feal  and  Divot  "  means, 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  right  of  cutting  turf  or  peat 
from  the  surface  of  the  land.  A  story  which  I  heard 
in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Edinburgh  thirty  years  ago, 
alas,  was  of  a  lawyer  reading  to  Scott  some  poems 
which  he  had  composed  and  which  Scott  recognised  as 
chiefly  quotations  from  earlier  poets.  "Well,"  said 
the  author,  on  this  being  pointed  out,  "  all  poets  have 
a  '  servitude  of  pasturage  '  (i.e.,  grazing)  on  their  pre- 
decessors." "  Yes,"  said  Scott,  "but  not  a  servitude 
of  '  Feal  and  Divot  '  !  " 

The  anecdote  may  interest  your  reviewer. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

H.  R.  C. 

Salcombe,  S.  Devon,  January  20th,  1919. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  and  doubtless  many  other 
readers  would  be  glad  to  know  that  a  simplified  Latin, 
under  the  name  of  "  Interlingua, "  has  been  worked 
out,  and  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  published,  by  the 
"  Academia  pro  Lingua  Internationale,"  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Peano  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
who  would  be  pleased  to  give  inquirers  any  informa- 
tion desired.        ]  arri)  sir,  respectfully, 

Evacustes  A.  Phipson. 
53,  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon.. 


REVIEWS 

THE  AMBASSADOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

Petrograd,  the  City  of  Trouble.     By  Meriel  Buchanan. 
W.  Collins  &  Sons.    7s.  66.  net. 

OF  a  book  which  gives  a  picturesque  and  detailed 
account  of  the  murder  of  Rasputin,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Tsar,  and  the  street  fighting  in  Petrograd 
during  191 7,  it  seems  ungracious  to  say  that  its  chief 
interest  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by 
the  Ambassador's  daushter.  But  that  is  the  truth, 
and  the  fault  is  not  Miss  Buchanan's.  All  the  inci- 
dents related  had  already  been  given  to  the  world  by 
French,  American,  and  British  journalists,  in  very 
much  the  same  words,  except  that  there  are  some  new 
details  about  the  fatal  supper  which  Rasputin  was 
induced  to  attend  at  the  house  of  Prince  Yusupoff. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  have  all  these  stories  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  and  there- 
fore we  recommend  all  who  wish  to  possess  an 
authentic  record  of  this  terrible  drama  to  get  this  book. 
We  have  the  definite  assurance  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, through  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  that  the 
Tsarina  disliked  the  ex-Kaiser  William  personally,  and 
that  neither  she  nor  the  Tsar  ever  contemplated  betray- 
ing the  Entente  by  making  a  separate  peace.  But  the 
Tsarina  was  reactionary  in  her  ideas  of  government, 
inasmuch  as  she  believed  in  ruling  by  the  police  and 
the  army.  The  Tsar  was  stupid  and  weak,  and  afraid 
of  a  hysterical  woman  ;  and  the  pair  were  surrounded 
by  incompetent  officials  in  the  pay  of  Germany.  And 
so  they  fell,  and  there  is  no  word  in  these  pages  as  to 
what  became  of  them,  and  whether  they  are  alive  or 
dead.  We  do  not  understand  why  Sir  George  Buchanan 
remained  so  long  in  Petrograd,  after  it  became  clear 
that  the  revolution  had  tumbled  into  anarchv.  Not 
only  did  he  expose  his  wife  and  daughter  and  himself 
to  great  danger,  but  by  seeming  to  believe  in  the 
Russian  revolution,  he  must  have  induced  many  mem- 
bers of  the  British  community  to  remain  who  would 
otherwise  have  left.  We  think  that  before  March, 
1917,  both  the  British  and  French  Governments  might 
and  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  keep  the  Tsar 
on  the  throne.  After  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar,  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  seeing  what  was  at 
stake,  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  support  by 
armed  intervention  the  Cadets  or  Moderate  revolu- 
tionists. This  book  confirms  our  previous  opinion  that 
the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  might  have  plaved 
a  more  vigorous  part  in  Petrograd.  But  then  we  have 
not  read  the  Foreign  Office  "bags"  that  passed 
between  Petrograd  and  London  during  1917.  It  may 
well  be  that  Sir  George  Buchanan  was  muzzled  and 
handcuffed  by  a  Democratic  Premier  in  Downing 
Street. 

Miss  Buchanan  must  be  an  uncommonly  plucky 
young  lady,  for  she  seems  to  have  dined  out  and  walked 
home  at  night  through  horrors  that  would  have  terrified 
ladies  and  men  of  maturer  years.  Nor  can  we  think- 
that  the  sights  which  she  witnessed  from  the  windows 
of  the  Embassy  were  good  fpr  childish  eyes,  and  we 
agree  with  the  British  general  who  wanted  to  have 
her  sent  home  at  an  early  stage  of  the  revolution.  We 
pass  to  a  brave  girl,  with  a  taste  for  Ruskinesque 
writing,  the  descriptions  of  the  opalesque  skies,  and 
silver  spires  of  Petrograd.  But  we  groan  under  the 
allusions  to  "the  soul  of  Russia."  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  dreamy,  patient,  poetic  soul  of  Russia 
to  last  us  for  the  rest  of  our  life. 

From  the  concluding  description  of  the  passage  of 
the  Buchanan  party  across  Sweden  in  January,  1918. 
we  infer  that  we  were  not  far  out  (despite  of  the  pater- 
nal contradiction)  when  we  said  at  the  time  that  the 
Government  and  officials  of  Sweden  did  little  or  no'hing- 
to  show  courtesy  or  supply  comforts  to  the  British 
Ambassador  and  his  suite. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    MR.  MASEFIELD. 

Poems  and  two  Plays.    By  John  Masefield.  Heine- 
mann.    5s.  net. 

WE  wish  that  we  could  make  up  our  mind  about 
Mr.  Masefield.  We  mean  that  we  wish  we 
could  decide  whether  his  long-  stretches  of  dullness  and 
his  periods  of  pure  weakness  were  the  failures  of  a 
great  writer,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  his  occa- 
sional magnificences  and  romantic  beauties  were 
flashes  in  the  brain-pan  of  a  second-rate  performer  who 
had  had  undeserved  luck.  Three  times  at  least  in 
reading  his  works  or  seeing  his  plays  we  have  been  sure 
that  the  first  was  the  true  view.  The  first  of  these 
happy  moments  occurred  when  we  read  in  the  first 
chapter  of  4  Captain  Margaret  '  the  description  of  the 
ship  swinging  to  her  moorings  in  Salcombe  Harbour. 
A  true  delicate  ship  of  romance  she  was,  with  the  faint 
touch  of  failure  on  her  lines  that  goes  always  with  the 
true  romantic,  but  fitted  beautifully  to  bear  a  freight 
of  adventure  and  spiritual  agony  to  a  career  of  almost 
gentle  piracy  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Again,  after  all 
the  heavy  sweat  and  deep  laboured  breathing  of  the 
poem  called  'The  Everlasting  Mercy,'  we  came  upon 
the  same  royal  note  in  the  last  unconquerable  lines  : — 

"  O  Christ  that  art  the  open  gate, 
O  Christ  who  drives  the  furrows  straight, 
O  Christ  the  plough,  O  Christ  the  laughter 
Of  holy  white  birds  following  after." 

Lastly  it  came  full  measure  in  the  horn  music  of  the 
Gold  Rider  that  rode  to  the  sound  of  the  harvest-tide 
in  '  Nan.'  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Gold 
Rider  in  the  play  is  an  exquisite  irrelevance,  a  kind  of 
public  relief  from  the  savage  realities  in  an  account 
of  how  a  girl  was  brought  to  murder  her  lover  by  the 
mean  domestic  torture  of  a  tyrant,  who  set  out  "  to 
make  her  belly  bitter."  We  do  not  join  in  the  contro- 
versy. We  only  know  that  as  we  left  the  theatre  and 
for  many  nights  after  we  heard  the  destined  crunch 
of  hoofs  on  the  sea-sand,  and  almost  saw  the  Rider 
riding  by  the  margin  of  the  great  relentless  tide  and 
caught  the  call, 

"  For  what  strange  fish  are  the  meshes  set, 
That  are  not  set  in  the  soundless  sea." 

This  new  book  only  increases  bewilderment,  or,  if  it 
helps  us  to  a  conclusion,  helps  only  to  the  unfavourable 
one  which  we  wish  to  avoid.  Of  the  three  productions 
in  the  volume,  only  the  poem  "  Rosas  "  merits  serious 
consideration.  The  two  plays,  "  The  Locked  Chest  " 
and  "The  Sweeps  of  98,"  are  entirely  unrelieved  by 
touches  either  of  reality  or  romance.  They  are  equally 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbey  School,  though 
one  has  its  venue  in  Scandinavia,  the  other  in  Ireland. 
Unlike  the  Irish  plays,  they  have  no  fire,  no  sudden 
little  grips  on  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  and  above 
all  are  completely  wanting  in  that  conjuring  with  words 
used  by  Synge  and  the  others,  which  has  the  habit  of 
taking  an  English  verb  and  turning  it  into  an  Irish 
song. 

The  poem  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Like  the 
'  Widow  in  the  Bye-street  '  and  'The  Daffodil  Fields,' 
it  maintains  the  two  Masefield  poetic  conventions  of 
unredeemed  dullness  combined  with  verbal  brutality. 
Like  these  poems,  it  tells  a  long,  rather  trite  story  in 
verse-form,  which  appears  of  all  literary  forms  the 
least  adapted  to  carry  it.  When,  for  instance,  we  are 
shocked  by  lines  such  as  : — 

"John!  here  is  dinner;  will  you  not  obey?" 

"  They  brought  him  raisin  biscuits  to  entice 
Him  to  obey," 

or 

"  So,  in  a  journal  printed  at  their  cost," 

or 

"The  Bishop  said  that  he  was  deeply  touched," 
we  despair  of  Mr.  Masefield.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  we  are  inclined,  with  genuine  reluctance,  to  say, 
"That  clinches  it.  His  stuff  really  is  rubbish,  and  as 
for  his  purple  patches — well,  we  won't  wear  them  over 
our  eyes  any  longer  and  be  blinded  to  his  faults." 
And  it  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  the  flashes  begin 


to  dazzle  us.  There  are  two  lovers  in  the  poem — just 
two  ordinary  unhappy  and,  in  the  end,  murdered 
lovers.  This  is  how  they  begin — the  distracting 
wretches  : — 

"  Could  they  speak,    their  passionate    souls  made 
blind, 

Trod  the  high  stars  in  the  eternal  mind." 

That  is  no  bad  introduction  for  Camilla  and  her 
wanton  priest  to  the  Paradise  of  Lovers  in  Poetry. 
They  become  aware — these  two — that 

"  Love  is  both  blind  and  brave,  love  only  knows 
Beauty  in  the  night  a  little  flame  that  blows." 

A  good,  immortal  flame  that,  like  Othello's  brief 
candle,  magic  as  it  gutters  out. 

They  go,  as  all  lovers  must,  upon  their  pilgrimage, 

"  Bound  for  the  West  with  quiet  in  their  hearts, 
The  beauty  in  them  made  the  carters  stare." 

So  now,  it  would  seem,  that  both  for  them  and  Mr. 
Masefield  the  great  gates  are  opened  by  the  angel 
whose  flaming  sword  is  quenched  only  by  a  fire 
brighter  than  his  own.  Sure  then  of  victory,  they 
enter  death,  being  treacherously  murdered,  thus 

"  Love  for  each  other  was  all  the  wealth  they  had, 
Love  that  atones,  the  steady  star  that  saves, 
Love  that,    when  shattering  bullets   broke  them 
blind, 

Lit  them  a  path,  and  linked  them  mind  to  mind." 

We,  at  any  rate,  awake  with  a  gasp  from  contem- 
plation of  their  merited  admission  to  the  company  of 
Paolo  and  Francesca  and  others  of  their  immortal  kind 
to  shake  a  puzzled  head,  and  admit  that  we  end  where 
we  started.  If  only  Mr.  Masefield  would  provide,  in 
some  future  work,  an  answer  and  the  right  answer  ! 

THE  VALUE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God.  By  Professor 
W.  R.  Sorley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.     16s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  the  published  form  of  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1914  and  19 15.  Lord  Gifford  stated  his  object  in 
establishing  these  lectures  in  the  following  terms : 
"  My  desire  and  hope  is  that  these  lectureships  and 
lectures  may  promote  and  advance  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  the  true  knowledge  of  Him  Who  is 
and  of  man's  real  relationship  to  Him  Whom 
truly  to  know  is  life  everlasting."  It  is  no  doubt  a 
fact  that  not  all  members  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  philosophers,  but  this  book  might  certainly 
tempt  them  to  reconsider  their  position  by  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  value,  over  and  above  the  charm,  of 
philosophy.  The  author  does  not  delude  his  readers  by 
any  attempt  to  minimise  the  difficulty  of  the  search  for 
truth.  But  he  does  succeed  in  impressing  the  convic- 
tion that  to  strive  for  truth  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
search.  He  does  not  despise  his  opponents,  he  does 
not  take  the  character  of  a  partisan,  but  he  deliberately 
sets  himself  to  work  out  a  logical  position  on  fair 
lines.  The  method  adopted  is  to  regard  ethical  ideas 
as  an  essential  contribution  to  a  proper  view  of  the 
world,  not  as  merely  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  view  otherwise  developed.  They  are  a 
factor  in  the  question,  they  are  not  an  accessory  after 
the  fact.  Ethical  ideas  have  their  fundamental  position 
as  well  as  causal  ideas,  and  they  must  be  allowed  that 
position  in  our  estimate  of  the  world  of  reality. 
Professor  Sorley  sets  himself  to  investigate  the  relation 
between  the  inquiry  into  the  processes  of  nature  and 
the  reflection  upon  man  and  his  ideals.  Into  this  re- 
flection enters  the  consideration,  which  involves  the 
appreciation,  of  values.  Values  may  be  divided  into 
Hedonistic,  Esthetic,  Moral  and  Intellectual,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  ideals.  They  may  also  be 
differentiated  as  either  Permanent  or  Transient,  or 
again  as  either  Catholic  or  Exclusive,  or  again  as  either 
more  important  or  less  important.  Science  does  not 
recognise  value,  which  "  always  implies  a  relation  to 
existence."  It  takes  no  notice  o*"  the  opposition  between 
good  and  evil,  in  its  investigation  of  cause  and  effect, 
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while  ethics,  without  neglecting;  causal  investigation, 
proceeds  further  in  the  direction  of  appreciation.  Only 
it  investigates  not  mere  concepts,  but  actual  existences. 
The  objects  of  its  investigation  are  considered  from  the 
universal  as  well  as  the  particular  point  of  view. 
Ethical  inquiry  is  a  search  for  principles. 

The  origin  of  morality  is  traced  back  to  the  tribal 
life,  and  thus  the  conflict  of  opinion  may  be  grounded 
upon  the  variation  in  comprehensiveness.  As  society 
expands,  the  relative  value  of  good  or  evil  is  shifted  in 
position.  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  phenomenon 
is  no  more  to  be  put  down  to  the  discredit  of  ethics 
than  the  similar  phenomenon  in  science  is  to  be  urged 
against  science  itself.  In  any  case  the  spiritual  asserts 
itself  above  the  material,  except  in  moral  monstrosities, 
or  revolts  against  morality,  as  appears  in  Nietzsche. 

Science  is  concerned  with  universals,  value  is  con- 
ceived in  reference  to  individuals.  The  so-called  con- 
flict between  relieion  and  science  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  difference  of  province  had  been  recog- 
nised. At  the  same  time  nature  has  values,  if  a  mind 
is  postulated  in  regard  to  nature.  Even  primitive 
animism  attributed  life  to  material  things.  The 
actualisation  of  value,  the  development  of  it  from  the 
merely  ideal,  lies  within  the  power  of  man's  will.  Man, 
as  opposed  to  the  mere  man  of  science,  does  not  limit 
himself  to  intellectual  valuation.  He  keeps  his  hold  on 
realised  values,  but  he  extends  their  range.  This  is 
seen  in  the  religious  consciousness;  it  appears  in  the 
religious  hope.  The  physical  amount  of  matter  and 
energy  remains  constant,  but  moral  values  tend  to  con- 
tinual increase.  Similarly,  or  in  consequence  of  this 
extension,  the  sovereignty  of  ethical  principles  is 
capable  of  extension. 

The  question  of  the  reality  of  moral  values  is  dis- 
cussed. Just  as  the  relations  of  things  are  real, 
because  they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  things, 
and  things  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  relations, 
so  value  exists  in  the  world  of  reality.  If  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal  completes  personality,  then  we  must 
find  a  place  in  reality  for  the  ideal,  as  much  as  for  the 
person  whom  it  expressed,  especially  as  a  moral  value 
ought  to  enter  into  personal  life,  even  if  it  does  not. 
It  holds,  apart  from  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
completes  the  subject.  We  may  discuss  facts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  cause,  but  we  ought  to  discuss 
them  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  meaning. 
Thus  we  pass  to  the  theistic  interpretation  of  the  world, 
and  here  Professor  Sorley  commends  to  us  a  synoptic 
view  of  the  universe  as  preferable  to  the  question, 
Does  God  exist?  Herein  he  differs  from  primitive 
man,  who  started  with  the  question  in  the  more  implicit 
form,  Art  Thou  there?  He  discusses  the  Ontological 
argument,  the  Cosmological  (or  Teleological)  argu- 
ment, and  the  Moral  argument.  The  idea  of  existence 
is  not  the  same  as  the  proof  of  existence,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  is  not  achieved  by  the  mere  attempt 
to  interpret  it.  Our  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  world 
must  be  based  on  more  than  our  refusal  of  the  ordinary 
conception  of  cause  as  an  adequate  explanation  of 
reality.  Human  consciousness  of  values  implies  an 
eternal  validity,  which  again  implies  an  eternal  mind. 

Pluralism  and  Monism  are  expressions  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  recognition  of  purpose  as  the  principle  of 
reality.  Variety  is  the  note  of  the  one,  unity  of  the 
other.  But  the  subjection  of  the  many,  be  they  minds 
or  atoms,  involves  the  control  of  a  higher  power  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  absorption  into  the  One 
precludes  interest  in  the  world.  Purpose  and  freedom 
are  necessary  characteristics  for  individual  life.  For 
man  is  seen  to  express  himself  self-consciously.  God 
is  as  real  as  man,  and,  if  in  the  world  of  nature  finite 
but  free  minds  find  a  fitting  sphere  for  the  realisation  of 
value,  human  beings  reasonably  recognise — as  the 
principle  of  this  harmony — God. 

The  book  does  not  stray  from  its  defined  purpose — 
the  Idea  of  God.  Professor  Sorley  has  applied  his 
philosophy  to  the  elucidation  of  the  idea  of  religion. 
He  has  shown  how  human  conduct  implies  a  sense  of 
God"s  existence,  rather  than  how  belief  in  God  deter- 
mines conduct.  But  he  has  justified,  without  actually 
tracing,  the  existence  of  evil.  He  recognises  in  evil  a 
definite  obstacle  to  man  in  the  realisation  of  the  divine 


purpose,  but  he  also  recognises  in  it  a  necessary  in- 
citement to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  human  free-will. 
The  freedom  of  the  individual,  by  enabling  human 
development,  by  emphasising  moral  values,  elucidates 
the  idea  of  God. 

Professor  Sorley  has  given  us  an  extraordinarily 
fascinating  book.  His  presentation  of  his  subject  is  so 
clear,  so  graphic,  so  convincing.  Marcus  Aurclius  has 
said  that  each  man's  value  is  determined  by  the  value 
of  his  interests.  Our  author  says  :  "  In  contemplation 
and  in  artistic  enjoyment  the  temporal  element  may 
almost  disappear  from  consciousness,  so  that  these 
kinds  of  life  have  often  seemed  to  the  philosopher  or 
to  the  artist  to  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Divine. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  no  better  analogue  of  the  eternal 
life."  He  may  seem  to  differ  from  the  Roman 
moralist  in  asserting  that  "character  determines  in- 
terest." But,  if  interests  determine  individual  value 
and  character  determines  interest,  it  will  follow  that 
character  will  in  the  end  determine  individual  value. 
The  book  is  a  contribution  to  theologv  in  the  sense  that 
it  paves  the  way  for  theoloe'eal  inquirv.  For,  while  it 
does  not  profess  to  estimate  relieious  values,  it  allows 
to  character  its  full  value,  it  accepts  the  principle  that 
only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God. 

SOLDIERS'  LETTERS. 

A  Scholar's  Letters  from  the  Front.  Written  by 
Stephen  H.  Hewrtt.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  F. 
Urouhnrt.     Lonqrnans.     5s.  net. 

The  Soul  of  a  Soldier.  By  Tames  Hodson  (sometime 
20th  Royal  Fusiliers).    Routledge.     is.  6d.  net. 

Stenhen  He^ett  was  one  of  the  brightest  of 
the  Ovford  scholars  who  have  laid  do^vn  their 
lives  in  the  war.  A  Catholic,  he  went  from  Downside 
School  to  win  a  Bnlliol  scholarship,  thr  Craven,  the  Hert- 
ford, and  the  Ireland.  His  letters  show  how  much  the 
classics  were  to  him  and  that  early  formation  of  a  good 
stvle  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  advances  of  modern 
education  of  various  kinds,  still  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  the  student  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Mr.  Urouhart  in 
his  Introduction  has  put  his  fineer  on  the  real  interest 
of  the  letters  for  the  general  reader.  Thev  show  that 
the  brilliant  and  diffident  scholar,  while  he  did  not  lose 
his  interest  in  his  snecial  acquirements,  was  able  to 
broaden  his  views  of  life  and  fret  rid  of  the  anxietv  and 
nervousness  which  sometimes  in  earlier  life  reduced  his 
effectiveness.  We  find  him  discovering  quite  early  in 
his  experiences  of  the  Army  that  "  it  is  a  great  sin  and 
foolishness  as  well,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  lot  of 
one's  fellow  beings  into  whose  company  chance  may 
throw  one."  His  new  duties  were  "a  good  corrective 
of  the  lotus-eating  element  that  was  too  much  for  one 
in  the  Oxford  life."  He  seems  to  have  been  lucky  in 
fellow-Oxonians,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that, 
unlike  other  superior  young  men  of  the  day,  he  and 
his  company-officers  were  all  full  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan.  He  read  a  good  deal  in  the  intervals  of 
routine,  but  he  was  also  a  good  player  and  teacher  of 
bridge.  He  came  to  be  "  very  keen  altogether  on 
the  men." 

"  Warm  work  !  .  .  .  but,  mark  you,  I  would 
not  be  elsewhere  for  worlds.  I  loathe  it  healthily  and 
heartily,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  doing  me  good." 

If  the  letters  have  here  and  there  a  sense  of  gravity 
unusual  in  a  young  man,  they  reveal  also  that  pleasant 
humour  which  is  one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  scholar- 
ship :  "  I  am  getting  quite  a  connoisseur  in  the  sounds 
of  explosive,  and  not  Pater  himself  could  have  found  a 
more  exquisite  sensation  than  that  of  distinguishing 
them,  nor  Malthus  of  the  Suicide  Club  a  more  exciting 
thrill  than  that  of  dodging  aerial  torpedoes." 

His  last  letter  speaks  of  his  sensations  as  "  thoroughly 
exhilarating."  He  had  lost  all  the  stage-fright  which 
made  him  long  for  annihilation  and  sicken  at  the  sight 
of  food  before  a  'Varsity  hockey  match. 

His  literary  references  are  all  interesting.  He  criti- 
cises the  Laureate's  anthology,  remarking,  "Virgil  he 
has  spoilt  by  his  own  uncouth  versions,"  is  absorbed 
in  Dostoievsky,  as  all  good  young  men  are  nowadays, 
and,  oddly  enough,  is  enraptured  with  '  Lorna  Doone,' 
a  florid  piece  of  work  that  hardly  appeals  to  the  finished 
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scholar.  Its  country  pictures  of  some  of  the  best  of 
England,  perhaps,  won  his  heart. 

Those  who  talk  glibly  about  the  entire  failure  of  our 
education,  and  know,  we  suspect,  very  little  about  it, 
should  read  such  books  as  this.  The  young-  officers 
who  entered  the  war  as  scholars  and  gentlemen  were 
not  failures,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  nor  did  their 
absence  of  business  training  lead  to  inefficiency.  The 
sour-complexioned  critics  who  are  busy  running  down 
everything  English  should  take  a  needed  rest.  In 
England  we  do  not  praise  ourselves,  or  did  not,  before 
the  style  of  Harmsworth  came  in;  but  we  grow  a  little 
tired  of  inexpert  abuse. 

Though  there  must  necessarily  be  a  resemblance, 
if  not  a  monotony,  in  the  flood  of  books  from 
soldiers'  pens,  we  must  say  that  these  pages  by 
Lieut.  James  Hodson  are  better  written  than  most 
of  them.  We  understand  that  before  the  war  the 
author  was  a  clerk  in  some  Manchester  firm.  He  cer- 
tainlv  has  a  distinct  literary  gift,  though  even  more 
pleasing  than  the  style  is  the  spirit  of  this  small 
volume,  inspired  as  it  is  with  a  cheerful  and  invincible 
patriotism,  while  fully  sensible  of  the  waste  and  horrors 
of  war.  Mr.  Hodson  describes,  with  some  philosophy 
and  much  perception,  the  duality  of  man,  the  common- 
place half,  which  is  afraid,  or  which  asks  "Why  am 
I  doing  this?";  and  the  heroic  half,  which  calmly, 
almost  indifferently,  does  great  deeds,  the  sum  of 
which  makes  the  glory  of  a  great  war. 

RECORDS  OF  ESSEX. 

Transactions   of   the    Essex    Archaeological  Society. 
Vol.  XV.    Part  I. 

INTERESTING  in  its  antiquity  and  rich  in  his- 
torical association,  the  County  of  Essex  provides 
the  archaeologist  and  the  antiquary  with  ample  and 
varied  material  for  his  examination  and  research. 
Remains  of  earthworks,  castles,  forts  and  abbeys 
abound,  and  there  are  still  many  noteworthy  old 
churches,  ancient  buildings  and  dwellings  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

Documents,  records  and  relics  arc  also  at  the  disposal 
of  the  learned,  whilst  the  folklore  of  local  tradition, 
belief,  superstition  and  custom  invites  investigation. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  an  exhaustive 
article  on  'The  Mildmays  and  their  Chelmsford 
Estates,'  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Round.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "in  an  Archaeo- 
logical Note  on  'Changing  Landmarks,'  he  recently 
ventured  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  of  service  to 
future  archaeologists,  if  we  endeavoured  to  place  on 
record  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  '  the  changes 
consequent  on  developments  for  building  or  the  break- 
up of  historic  estates,  and  also  alterations  in  the  owner- 
ship of  estates  through  sale  or  through  the  extinction 
of  their  owners'  families.'  "  He  then  proceeds  to  trace 
the  pedigree  of  the  Mildmay  family,  confining  himself 
later  to  the  Essex  branch,  "which  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line,  in  1784." 

The  next  article,  by  the  Rev.  \Y.  J.  Pressey,  on 
'  Some  Lost  Church  Plate  of  the  Essex  Archdeaconry,' 
deals  with  a  volume  "among  the  Records  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Essex  containing  particulars  of  the 
parochial  visitations  for  the  years  1683  to  1686."  He 
remarks  that  "this  book, which  consists  of  some  eighty 
pages,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  exhibiting 
samples  of  beautiful  penmanship  .  .  .  contains 
much  that  is  of  historic  interest,  supplying,  as  it  does, 
minute  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Churches." 

"  In  the  case  of  nearly  every  parish  the  information 
to  the  archdeacon  by  the  church  authorities  includes 
an  inventory  of  the  sacred  vessels  which  were  then  in 
use,  and  a  statement  of  those  that  were  lacking  :  and 
by  comparing  these  inventories  with  the  lists  of  the 
Church  Plate  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
possible  (i)  to  account  for  certain  pieces  possessed  by 
Our  churches  to-day;  (ii)  to  realise,  alas!  how  much 
that  was  valuable  and  interesting  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared and  become  lost  to  the  diocese." 


Numerous  extracts  from  this  record  are  then  "^ven, 
interspersed  with  various  notes,  particulars  and  de- 
ductions. From  these  if  appears  that  of  the  130 
parishes  included  in  these  returns,  3  had  no  in- 
ventory of  their  church  plate;  69  "still  retain  part  of 
their  plate  previous  to  the  year  1686";  in  14  parishes 
particulars  have  not  yet  been  ascertained;  and  44 
parishes  "have  parted  with  all  their  church  plate  dated 
previous  to  1686,  and  substituted  other  vessels." 

'  Roman  Coins  from  Colchester,'  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Salis- 
bury, describes  fifty  pieces  owned  bv  Mr.  C.  H. 
Greene,  of  Berkhamsted  School,  which  are  from 
Colchester  sites.  Mr.  Salisbury  concludes  that  "their 
chronological  distribution  corresponds  in  the  main 
with  that  of  the  coins  found  at  Verulamium,  so  far  as 
these  have  been  described." 

Each  piece  is  numbered;  and  explanatorv  notes  and 
remarks  are  added.  An  article  on  'The  Descent  of 
Faulkbourne, '  by  Dr.  Round,  is  somewhat  akin 
in  matter  and  style  to  his  earlier  one.  A  detailed 
account  of  "  the  succession  of  the  lords  of  the  manor 
and  its  descent  from  the  Montgomerys  to  the 
Fortesques,"  revealing  much  careful  research  and 
sifting  of  information  gathered  from  various  sources. 

In  'The  Remains  of  Cop-gleshall  Abbev,'  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Beaumont  we  have  a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest.  Briefly,  one  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
description  of  the  Abbey  House:  the  Infirmarv  of  the 
Monks;  the  Dormitorv ;  St.  Mary's  Church;  the 
Chapels  and  other  buildings,  nor  the  account  of  how 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  "was  rescued  from  agri- 
cultural uses,"  restored,  re-dedicated  and  endowed. 

The  next  article,  entitled  '  The  Haymesoene  in 
Colchester,'  again  by  Dr.  Round,  is  a  somewhat  con- 
tentious essay  concerning  the  site  and  ownership  of  a 
"soke,"  which  is  "a  district  (or  land)  held  bv  tenure 
of  socage,  i.e.,  bv  service,  fixed  and  determinate  in 
quality. " 

Two  "  In  Memoriam  "  appreciations  follow,  each 
with  a  portrait :  (1)  of  Dr.  Henry  Laver,  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society;  (2)  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chancellor, 
likewise  a  past  President  and  the  last  surviving  original 
member  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  County 
Archaeological  Notes,  Reviews  of  Essex  books,  and 
business  statements. 

Tf  the  earlier  issues  are  equal  to  the  one  under  notice, 
they  form  a  valuable  mine  of  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  countv  and  its  families. 

MODERN  FRANCE. 

The    France     I    Know.       By    Winifred  Stephens. 
Chapman  &  Hall.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  France  Miss  Stephens  knows  is  a  very  different 
land  from  the  France  as  known  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  or  even  the  ordinary  sojourner.  Her  experience, 
plainly,  has  lain  from  the  first  amongst  intellectual  and 
literary  circles.  "  I  have  always  been  glad,"  she  says, 
"that  my  parents  sent  me  to  school,  not  to  some 
fashionable  Parisian  pensionnat,  but  to  Protestant 
Provence."  Here  she  was  admitted  to  "  simple  social 
gatherings, "  where  poems  were  recited  and  books, 
new  and  old,  discussed  to  the  accompaniment  of  China 
tea  and  punch  served  in  a  silver  bowl.  Thus  she 
"  learnt  to  appreciate  the  cultured  salon  life  driven  out 
of  fashionable  Paris  by  American  restlessness  and  pas- 
sion for  card-playing."  Later  she  discovered  that 
"  Even  in  Paris,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war  .  .  . 
away  in  some  side  street  on  the  lef^t  bank  or  out  beyond 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  there  were  hundreds  of 
salons  like  those  I  have  described.  In  one  of  them  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  mobilisation  I  heard  a  young 
historian  read  his  introduction  to  a  work  that  would 
have  created  a  sensation  in  the  academic  world." 

It'is  a  delightful  picture,  indeed,  yet  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  such  pleasant  pastures  can  in  any  country 
be  considered  representative  of  the  population  at  large. 
ft  is  not  strange  that  Miss  Stephens  should  believe  the 
general  intellectual  level  to  be  higher  in  France  than 
in  England ;  but  that  is  not  the  impression  derived 
from  ordinary  boarding-house  life  in  Paris  or  at  the 
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seaside.  We  have  found  more  interest  both  in  books 
and  ideas  at  similar  resorts  in  this  country.  We  are 
likewise  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  formula  "  Every 
f  renchwoman  a  potential  salonniere  "  rests  on  any 
firmer  ground  than  its  concomitant  proposition  that 
the  middle-class  English  matron  who  appears  at  break- 
last  in  a  spotless  blouse  and  neat  skirt,  and  every 
evening  makes  some  change  in  dress,  is  more  in- 
different to  the  aesthetic  susceptibilities  of  her  own 
mankind  than  the  bourgeoise,  who  (for  excellent 
reasons,  doubtless)  does  neither  of  these  things. 

Miss  Stephens  seems  to  us  to  fall  again  under  the 
bondage  of  the  phrase  when  she  accounts  for  French 
realism  in  fiction  as  due  to  a  ruthlessly  logical  facing 
of  facts.  We  attribute  it  rather  to  the  ruthlessly 
logical  working  out  of  a  theory,  regardless  of  all  im- 
pertinent interruption  from  facts.  A  philosophy  of  life 
which  represented  every  man  as  fundamentally  a  villain, 
and  every  woman  as  at  heart  a  courtesan,  can  never  in 
any  age  or  nation  have  been  true  to  facts.  Vet  it  is 
through  this  philosophy,  or  something  very  like  it, 
that  many  French  novelists  have  attained  celebrity. 
That  the  national  fiction  presents  an  altogether  mis- 
leading picture  of  the  national  life  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question.  The  men  and  women 
descrioed  by  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  could 
never  have  emerged  conquerors  from  the  Great  War. 
Yet  the  undoubted  tact  remains  that  French  novel 
readers  of  both  sexes  enjoy  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "strong"  writing,  and  that  French  novelists 
recognise  this  taste  and  cater  lor  it  with  a  licence 
whicn  even  now  is  undreamt  of  here.  i  his  is  a  per- 
petual stumoling-stone  to  tne  Englishman,  for  he  tails 
to  understand  how  his  Gallic  neignuour  can  be  amused 
by  the  contemplation  of  ioulness  and  cruelty  which 
would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  him  in  practice,  herein 
the  fcrnglisliman  no  doubt  shows  himself  a  Philistine ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  lormulate  any  very  tervent 
aspirations  for  his  enlightenment. 

the  Cathulic  revival  in  !■  ranee  is  not  sympathetic- 
ally regarded  by  Miss  Stephens,  who  is  perliaps  in- 
clined to  underrate  the  vitality  of  the  spiritual  lorccs 
underlying  this,  as  all  similar  movements,  from  any 
point  of  view  we  must  regret  that  it  is  so  little  known 
or  understood  among  ourselves.  Such  knowledge  of 
it  as  does  exist  is  acquired  chietly  through  novels  with 
a  purpose,  emanating  from  the  Cathulic  side;  and  in 
this  case  again  the  racial  diflerence  ot  attitudes  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  sympathy.  English  students  of 
Bourget,  for  example,  are  not  lavourauly  impressed  to 
find  the  devout  mother  of  a  free-thinking  young  noble- 
man alleged  as  an  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  the 
girl  (a  University  Professor's  daughter  and  highly 
educated)  on  whom  he  has  brought  disgrace.  Even 
Helen  Pendennis  could  take  higher  ground  than  this. 
The  same  misgiving  is  excited  when  Huysmans's  con- 
verted sinner,  Durtal,  devotes  himself  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal  in  which  the  Second  Great  Command- 
ment is  absolutely  ignored.  When  Rene  Bazin  pours 
forth  his  rhythmical  lamentations  over  that  golden  age 
of  rural  France  when  everyone  attended  Mass  and  no 
woman  ventured  to  sit  at  table  with  the  men  of  her 
family,  one  section  at  least  of  his  readers  is  inclined 
to  be  irresponsive.  They  will  be  still  less  delighted 
with  Bourget 's  assumption  that  all  young  women,  un- 
less watched  like  children  or  idiots,  are  doomed  to 
irretrievable  disaster.  On  this  last  head  Miss 
Stephens  gives  us  the  glad  news  of  a  great  advance  in 
sanity,  due  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
Schoolgirls  arc  now  permitted  to  walk  unattended  to 
and  from  their  lycees,  and  to  bicycle  with  brothers  and 
friends  as  chaperons.  We  may  hope  that  the  spec- 
tacle, common  enough  not  so  many  years  ago,  of 


vigorous  young  lasses  restricted  on  their  summer  holi- 
day to  such  exercise  as  lay  within  the  powers  of  an 
infirm  and  often  ill-tempered  old  woman  has  vanished, 
never  to  return. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  touch  upon  more  than  a 
few  of  the  themes  which  in  this  valuable  book  are  dis- 
cussed with  much  intelligence  and  discrimination.  But 
we  may  observe  that  its  author  seems  to  us  entirely  right 
in  implying  that  the  true  religion  of  France  is  patriot- 
ism. We  welcome  the  suggestion  that,  on  our  side  too 
of  the  Channel,  some  special  honour  should  be  shown  to 
that  heroic  name  which  in  this  religion  stands  for  all 
parties  alike  as  symbol,  example,  and  inspiration — the 
name  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Our  courteous  allies  need 
have  no  fear  (we  read  in  this  volume  that  such  a  fear 
was  actually  entertained)  lest  national  self-conceit 
should  resent  the  reminder  of 

"That  undying  sin  we  shared  in  Rouen  market-place." 

For  that  unhappily  small  minority  of  our  country- 
folk with  any  clear  ideas  concerning  Jeanne,  she  ranks, 
like  the  dramatist  who  vilified  her,  among  the  elect 
company  claiming  allegiance,  not  from  one  nation 
only,  but  from  the  whole  human  race. 

I 

IMPERIAL  STATESMEN. 

Pillars  of  Empire.     By  W.  L.  and  J.  E.  Courtney. 
Jarrold.     15s.  net. 

/~TMiESE  biographical  sketches  of  men  who  have 
JL  helped  to  make  the  British  Empire  are  agreeable 
rather  than  profound.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney  do  not 
carry  us  very  far  in  their  comparison  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  with  Cleon,  and  of  Mr.  Churchill  with 
Alcibiades,  though  there  is  point  in  their  remark 
that  Viscount  Grey  has  never  realised  that  under 
certain  conuitions  suavity  and  good  manners  are 
not  half  so  effective  as  a  gust  of  bad  temper. 
They  go  easily  through  the  earlier  colonial  his- 
tory, laying  due  stress  on  such  outstanding 
figures  as  Sir  John  Macdunald  and  Sir  Htmry  Parkes. 
It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that  their  chief  object 
was  to  supply  the  circulating  libraries  with  while-you- 
wait  sketches  of  contemporary  Canadian,  Australasian, 
and  South  African  politicians.  Here  they  succeed  in 
some  instances,  notably  with  General  Smuts,  but  fail 
in  others.  We  do  not  seem,  somehow,  to  learn  much 
more  about  Sir  Robert  Borden  than  we  knew  before, 
and  the  pungent  wit  of  Sir  George  Reid  might  have 
been  more  happily  indicated.  But  in  most  cases,  in 
default  of  "Lives,"  they  have  done  their  best  with 
such  materials  as  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
supply. 

There  are  one  or  two  gaps  in  the  colonial  narrative 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney.  The  history  of  New 
Zealand  cannot  be  considered  complete  without  some 
mention  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  who,  while  he  was  the 
promoter  of  go-ahead  politics,  accumulated  at  the 
same  time  a  formidable  public  debt.  The  Indian  sec- 
tion is  marked  by  more  serious  omissions.  Warren 
Hastings,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  authors 
jump  at  one  bound  from  Lord  Lawrence  to  Lord 
Curzon,  passing  over  that  great  Viceroy,  Lord  Dufferin. 
Yet  they  were  all  "pillars  of  Empire."  As  for  Lord 
Curzon,  he  is  treated  too  much  in  the  "  Mainly  about 
People"  style;  faults  of  manner  receive  excessive 
attention,  and  his  work  in  vitalizing  the  administrative 
system  of  the  Empire  gets  but  little  recognition.  We 
might  have  been  spared  the  "superior  person" 
rhymes,  especially  as  they  are  incorrectly  given,  and 
had  nothing  to  do,  though  the  authors  think  they  had, 
with  his  marriage.     Still  this  book,  which  is  cleverly 
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illustrated  by  Mr.  Clive  Gardiner,  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  commended.  It  should  lead  growing  boys  on  to 
Mr.  Martineau's  biography  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
Bosworth  Smith's  work  on  Lord  Lawrence. 

THE    OLD  BELIEVERS. 

The  Village  Priest  and  Other  Stories.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  of  Mihtsina  and  Saltikov  by  the 
Hon.  Airs,  iollemache.    Hsher  Unwin.    6s.  net. 

rpHOSE  who  remember  the  "Russian  Sketches" 
X  oi  this  excellent  translator,  published  some  six 
years  ago,  will  be  unleignedly  delighted  to  welcome 
another  volume  of  translations  trom  ner  pen.  It  is  not 
alone  that  she  writes  a  pure  and  simple  English,  a 
quality  becoming  raier  day  by  day,  but  that  she  has  a 
gut  lor  selecting  stories  that  illustrate  sides  of 
Russian  life  which  are  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
inner  hie  of  the  peasants  and  unianiiliar  to  English 
readers,  who  are  pcrnaps  inclined  to  take  the  degener- 
ates ol  Dubtoievsky  or  the  aristocrats  of  iolstoy  as 
representatives  oi  tne  nation.  Mrs.  lohemacne  gives 
us  in  this  volume  a  story  of  the  '  Old  Believers,'  by 
baitikuv,  as  in  her  last  uy  Lieskov,  and  we  make  bold 
to  say  there  is  more  of  the  real  Russian  peasant  to  be 
learned  lrom  them  than  Irom  whole  volumes  of  rhap- 
sody or  statistics.  Ihe  title  is  equally  character- 
istic, and  the  last  in  the  book,  'Ihe  Governor,'  is 
Russian  sell-satire  at  its  best.  Mr.  Hagbert  VV  right's 
introduction  tells  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  the 
authors. 

•  HE   LOVES  AND  RIDES  AWAY." 

The  Statue  in  the  Wood.    By  Richard  Pryce.  Collins. 
6s.  net. 

T^HIS  novel  begins  upon  an  engaging  note  of  mys- 
tery, which  is  too  soon  abandoned.  The  very 
loyal  devotion  of  one  woman  to  another  in  circum- 
stances imposing  an  exceptionally  severe  test  becomes 
before  long  its  dominant  theme.  Our  sympathy,  though 
not  withneld,  is  qualiiied  by  the  fact  that  these  hard 
circumstances  are  mainly  an  artiticial  creation.  There 
was  no  possible  reason  why  Ann  i<  orrester  and  Timothy 
Coram,  tree  agents  botn  in  love  with  each  other, 
should  not  have  been  wedded  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Instead,  we  have  the  "  sigh  too  much  and  the  kiss  too 
long  "  instantly  followed  by  Coram 's  departure  for  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  beyond  reach,  virtually,  of 
post  or  telegraph.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that  this 
exodus  was  due  to  a  peculiar  scruple  of  delicacy  on  his 
part.  Being  endowed  with  remarkable  personal  attrac- 
tions, he  was  accustomed  to  conquests  unsought  and 
on  the  whole  embarrassing,  which  involved  ex- 
periences of  the  kind  referred  to.  The  ladies  con- 
cerned, being  for  the  most  part  married,  had  preferred 
that  these  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  negligible 
incidents,  and  he  had  thus  concluded  that  such  was 
invariably  the  correct  procedure.  If  he  cannot  be  for- 
given for  going,  Anne,  it  would  seem,  was  still  more  in 
fault  for  allowing  him  to  go ;  she  compels  our  admira- 
tion by  her  courage  and  resource  in  encountering  the 
ordeal  which,  unknown  to  Coram,  awaits  her.  But  our 
warmest  feelings  are  reserved  for  her  friend  Claudia, 
a  delightful  character,  true  as  steel  under  her  surface 
hedonism,  and  possessing,  moreover,  considerable 
practical  sense.  .  It  is,  indeed,  through  her  intervention 
that  things  in  the  end  come  approximately  right.  The 
story  is  dated  forty  or  fifty  years  back,  and  the  dress, 
manners  and  mannerisms  of  that  period  are  reproduced 
in  daintily  analytic  fashion. 

SOUP   AND  SOLDIERS. 

The  Amazing  Interlude.    By  Mary  Roberts  Rineh<  art. 
John  Murray.    7s.  net. 

THE  amazing  interlude  fully  justifies  its  title;  yet  it 
is  presented  in  a  fashion  which  makes  us  feel  that 
it  should  be,  if  it  is  not,  true  to  life.  An  American  girl 
running  a  soup-kitchen  for  Belgian  "soldiers  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  behind  the  firing  line  makes  a  severe  demand 
upon  our  capacity  for  belief;  but  we  readily  believe 


that,  if  such  a  thing  did  happen,  it  happened  as  here 
described,  and  that  Sara  Lee  Kennedy  was  exactly  the 
young  woman  to  carry  the  enterprise  into  effect.  She 
is,  indeed,  a  delightful  person,  though  on  very  different 
lines  from  the  typical  American  charmer  who  figures  in 
novels  originating  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  serious, 
quiet,  extremely  conscientious,  by  no  means  fashion- 
able, with  some  confidence  in  her  own  practical  ability, 
but  none  in  her  powers  of  fascination.  Into  her  un- 
eventful, though  not  unhappy,  life  in  a  sleepy  Penn- 
svlvanian  town  the  war  comes  suddenly  with  a  com- 
pelling call  to  action.  Financed  by  the  Ladies'  Work- 
ing Party  belonging  to  a  Methodist  Church,  she  starts 
upon  her  great  adventure,  and,  when  she  has  reached 
London,  falls  in  with  a  Belgian  officer  employed  in  the 
secret  service,  who  smuggles  her  safely  across  the 
Channel.  Through  his  exertions  she  is  installed  in  the 
future  scene  of  her  undertaking,  a  ruined  village  not 
iar  from  Ypres ;  and  here  assisted  by  him  and  a  friend 
who  acts  as  his  chauffeur,  she  ministers  daily  to  men 
returning  wounded  and  exhausted  from  the  trenches. 
The  secret  service  agent  naturally  falls  in  love  with 
her,  and  some  complications  arise  from  the  fact  that 
she  already  possesses  a  hanc£  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  in 
the  end  all  is  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  author  has 
been  marvellously  successful  in  suggesting  an 
atmosphere  of  romance,  while  dealing  with  the  com- 
monplace m  an  unusually  sympathetic  spirit.  We 
specially  admire  her  sell-restraint  in  resisting  all 
tempi ation  to  cheap  sneers  at  the  expense  of  the 
Methodist  ladies,  and  generally  of  Sara's  fellow  towns- 
loik. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Nietzsche  the  Thinker  :  A  Study,  by  William  Mackintire  Salter 
(Palmer  and  Hayward),  is  of  American  origin,  and  elaborately 
documented  with  notes  and  extracts  from  Nietzsche's  works. 
Whether  there  is  room  for  a  new  book  on  Nietzsche  in  this 
country  we  doubt.  There  are  several  commentaries  already,  and 
at  best  the  student  is  apt  to  lose  himself  in  the  confused  and 
contradictory  views  of  the  master.  No  one  was  more  brilliant 
than  Nietzsche  in  single  sayings,  but  as  a  systematic  philosopher 
he  is  dillicult  to  grasp,  and  we  suspect  that  a  good  many  tolks 
who  talk  glibly  auout  him  really  know  little  ot  his  text.  If  a 
thorough  study  is  still  needed,  Mr.  baiter's  though  a  little  heavy 
in  siyie,  will  be  found  both  careful  and  informative.  He  wrote 
before  the  war,  and  thinks  Nietzsche's  connection  with  it  has  been 
overdone.  It  he  prophesied  it,  it  was  in  a  general  sort  ot  way, 
in  such  a  passage  as  section  19  of  '  Peoples  and  Countries  ' 
(printed  in  the  English  edition  as  a  supplement  to  '  'Ihe  Gene- 
alogy of  Morals  '),  where  he  says  : — 

■'  The  condition  of  Europe  in  the  next  century  will  once 
again  lead  to  the  breeding  of  manly  virtues,  because  men  will 
live  in  continual  danger.  Universal  military  service  is  already 
the  curious  antidote  which  we  possess  for  the  effeminacy  of 
democratic  ideals,  and  it  has  grown  up  out  of  the  struggle  of 
the  nations." 

Nietzsche  was  a  pioneer,  perhaps,  in  the  general  break-up  of 
traditional  ethics  which  marks  this  century,  but  his  ideal  of 
*'  Yornehmheit  "  is  very  far  lrom  being  that  of  the  dominating 
forces  of  the  present.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  masses,  whom  he 
regarded  as  worn-out  copies  of  great  men,  useful  only  as  a  force 
ot  opposition  to  the  great,  or  instruments  for  the  great.  "  Apart 
from  that,  the  devil  and  statistics  take  them  !  "  The  statistics 
at  least  are  well  on  the  way. 

Elsewhere  he  describes  democratic  institutions  as  "  quarantine 
stations  against  the  old  pest  of  tyrannical  ambitions — as  such, 
very  useful  and  very  tedious." 
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There  are  fine  points  about  Nietzsche's  conception  of  "  great 
men,"  but,  as  Mr.  Salter  remarks,  the  ruling  tendency  of  our 
time  is  against  him. 

'  Tunnellers  All  '  by  Edward  Synton  (Grant  Richards,  6s.  net), 
is  welcome  as  giving  an  insight  into  a  body  of  workers  of  whom 
little  has  been  heard.  Mr.  Synton 's  sketches  are  vivid,  like  the 
language  of  his  heroes.  However,  as  the  tunnellers  are  damned 
by  everyone,  from  G.H.Q.  to  Tommy,  they  may  be  expected  to 
express  themselves  freely.  They  included,  we  gather,  some  pros- 
pectors from  the  other  side  of  the  world  who  had  learnt  to 
hustle,  but  not  to  keep  the  rules  of  military  ritual.  A  chapter 
0.1  '  Cjurage  '  reminds  us  that  the  men  who  work  underground 
carry  their  life  in  their  hands.  The  art  of  listening  is  developed 
to  perfection,  and  the  great  wish  of  the  tunneller  is  not  to  destroy 
the  enemy  with  a  mine,  but  to  penetrate  directly  into  his  gallery, 
when  exciting  encounters  are  certain.  Mr.  Synton  owes  some- 
thing in  style  to  Mr.  Kipling,  but  his  rough  diamonds,  in  and  out 
of  their  mines,  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

'  Pinches  of  Salt  from  the  Seven  Seas,'  by  George  Goodchild 
(Jarrold,  Is.  9d.  net),  is  a  very  pleasant  little  collection  of  yarns 
gathered  from  sailors.  To  read  it  straight  off  would  be  a  mistake, 
but  it  may  be  dipped  in  here  and  there  with  good  prospects  of 
amusement.  Mr.  Goodchild  evidently  has  a  gift  for  interviewing 
naval  characters  who  have  a  "  tale  telling  look."  Not  all  the 
tales  are  necessarily  true — we  know  the  Navy's  gift  for  leg-pulling 
— nor  are  all  of  them  new,  but  they  have  the  new  dressing  which 
often  makes  the  fortune  of  an  old  dish.  Mr.  Goodchild,  of  course, 
is  as  fully  aware  ol  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  as  we  are,  and 
dwells  on  them  lightly  and  neatly  in  his  Prelace,  which  ends  with 
the  story  of  a  V.C  worried  with  royal  etiquette.  The  stories  are 
well  varied,  from  the  sheer  extravagance  of  fancy  which  was  one 
of  Mark  Twain's  strong  points  to  the  ready  answer  which  turns 
away  wrath,  scores  oh  impudence,  or  secures  leave.  The  sailor 
who  thought  Psyche  an  odd  way  of  spelling  "  lish  "  reminds  us 
of  the  story  of  the  man  who  advised  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  "  Some  calls  it  '  Pisky  '  and  some  calls  it  '  Psick,' 
but  the  "z"  is  not  sounded  as  in  'zinc  '."  We  recognise  some 
old  friends,  but  they  are  all  of  the  type  we  are  glad  to  meet 
again.  Some  of  the  war  retorts  are  capital.  To  the  German 
sailor  who  said  proudly,  "  The  German  navy  fights  for  its 
honour.  You  only  fight  for  money  !  "  the  British  tar  replied, 
"  We're  very  much  alike,  ain't  we?  We're  both  lighting  for  what 
we  haven't  got  !  " 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'The  Silver  Bridge,'  by  Prothero  Lewis  (Hutchinson,  6s.  9d. 
net),  tells  of  the  life-story — up  to  her  marriage,  be  it  understood — 
of  a  foundling  brought  up  by  a  solitary  woman  on  the  Fells. 
Probabilities  apart,  it  is  quite  a  good  romance  of  the  Family 
Herald  type,  and  we  are  sure  there  is  a  large  public  for  it,  if  it 
could  only  be  brought  into  touch  with  likely  readers.  The 
"  practised  hand  "  of  the  author  is  evident,  and  her  feeling  for 
romance  is  shown  by  her  making  a  bishop  marry  an  ex-chorus 
girl. 

'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Black,'  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  (Constable,  6s.  6d.  net),  is  furnished  with  a  biography 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Donnan.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to  explain  and 
expound  the  work  of  Black  to  a  modern  world  than  Ramsay, 
whose  gifts  as  an  experimenter  and  a  teacher  brought  him  into 
full  sympathy  with  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry.  He 
has  made  the  Life  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  given  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Edinburgh  while  it  still  merited 
the  name  of  "The  Modern  Athens."  Mr.  Donnan 's  biography  is 
a  simple  but  adequate  account  of  the  life  work  of  one  of  the 
greatest  chemists  of  our  time.    The  book  is  amply  illustrated. 

'  Youth  Went  Riding,'  by  C.  E.  Lawrence  (Collins,  6s.  net),  is 
an  adventure  in  Romance,  the  story  of  Michael  of  Palentyne, 
who  rides  out  into  the  world  to  rescue  damsels  in  the  old 
chivalric  manner,  and  wins  or  loses  his  battles  with  a  good 
heart.  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  his  story  with  such  unconventional 
gusto  that  the  reader  is  left  to  wonder  whether  he  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  or  no.  One  would  prefer  to  think  that  the  protrusion 
in  the  author's  cheek  to  be  observed  every  now  and  then  is 
rather  a  slightly  clumsy  piece  of  humour  than  an  indication  of 
the  value  he  puts  on  his  story.  It  is  really  too  good  to  be  made 
ridiculous. 

'  Personalities,'  by  Paul  Selver  (Allen  &  Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net), 
is  a  collection  of  light  verse  in  all  forms  by  one  of  our  ablest 
young  critics  and  artists  in  woids,  who  has  not  yet  entirely  freed 
himself  from  the  Byronic  outlook  on  an  outworn  civilisation.  It 
is  all  very  amusing  and  very  clever,  but  he  will  write  better  things. 

'  Battle  Days,'  by  A.  Fetterless  (Blackwood,  6s.  net).  This  col- 
lection, by  the  author  of  '  Gog,'  is  completely  successful  in  giving 
a  picture  of  the  complexities  of  modern  war.  The  method  is  to 
describe  a  series  of  operations  in  various  phases  and  stages  of 
preparation,  all  leading  up  from  the  first  to  the  final  battle, 
grouped  under  the  principal  officer  in  command.  This  is  the 
unity  of  the  book.  The  task  the  author  set  himself  was  an  almost 
impossible  one,  but  he  has  made  a  good  piece  of  work  of  it. 
Some  of  his  episodes  are  extremely  good,  and  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  from  cover  to  cover. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

All  Highest  Goes  to  Jerusalem,  The  (Frank  A.  Dearborn). 
Stanley  Paul.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Alphabet  of  Investment,  The  (C.  R.  Stiles).    Financial  Review  of 
Reviews. 

An  English  Family  (Harold  Begbie).  Hutchinson.  6s.  9d.  net 
An  Uncensored  Diary  (E.  D.  Bulliett).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  net. 


Andrew  R.  Buxton  (E.  S.  Woods).    Scott.    5s.  net. 

At  the  Waters  of  Strife  (Brian  M.  Angell).     Gay  &  Hancock. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
Blight  (M.  Fulton).    Duckworth.    7s.  net. 

British    American    Discords    and    Concords    (Compiled    by  the 
History  Circle).    G.  P.  Putnam.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Brood  of  False  Lorraine,  2  Vols.  (H.  Noel  Williams).  Hutchinson 
24/-  the  set. 

Christianity  in  the  New  Age  (E.  Herman).    Cassell.    12s.  net. 
Church  Impotent  here  in  Earth,  The  (Rev.  W.  H.  T  N  Rainev) 

Scott.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Church  or  Sect  (A.  Cooper-Marsden).    Scott.    6s.  net. 
Cradle  of  the  War,  The  (H.  Charles  Woods).    Murray.    12s  net 
Crime  and  Criminals  (Charles  Mercier).     University  of  London 

Press.    10s.  6d.  net 
Co-operation  and  the  Future  of  Industry  (L.  S.  Woolf).    Allen  & 

Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Diary  of  a  Dead  Officer  (A.  G.  West).    Allen  &  Unwin.    5s.  net 
Early    Indian    Thought    (Dorothea   Jane   Stephen).  Cambridge 

University  Press. 
Elstones,  The  (Isabel  Clarke).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d. 
Experiment,  The  (H.  Newte).    Mills  &  Boon.    6s.  net. 
From  the  Lands  of  Dreams  (John  Todhunter).     Fisher  Unwin 

4s.  6d.  net. 

Garden  by  the  Sea,  A  (Forrest  Reid).    Fisher  Unwin.   3s.  6d  net 
George  Meredith  (S.  M.  Ellis).    Grant  Richards.    21s.  net. 
Glamour  of  Dublin  (D.  L.  Kay).    Fisher  Unwin.    2s.  6d.  net 
Henry  Barclay  Swete  •  A  Remembrance.    Macmillan     6s  net  ' 
Highway  of  Hades,  The  (J.  Hogben).    Oliver  &  Boyd.    3s.  net 
Industrial    Justice    Through    Banking    Reform    (H.  Meulen) 

Richard  f.  Jamef     6s.  net. 
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Methods  (R.  Hav^).    Balliere,  Tindall  &  Cox.    4s.  6d.  net. 
International  Rivers  (  ».  Kaeckenbeeck).    Sweet  &  Maxwell. 
Lady  Victoria  Buxtor  'G.  W.  E.  Russell).    Longmans.    10s  6d 
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League  of  Nations  (J.  C.  Smuts).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6d.  net 
League  of  Nations,  Vol.  11.  (Theodore  Marburg).  Macmillan 
3s.  net. 

Letters  of  Major  Henrv  Bentinck.    Scott.    6s.  net. 
Life  and  Finite  Individuality  (H.  W.  Carr).    Williams  &  Noreate 
6s.  net. 

Life  of  Lamartine  (H.  R.  Whitehouse).    Fisher  Unwin.    42s.  net. 
2  Vols. 

Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbours  (Ruth  Putnam).    $2  50 
More  ruttlebury  Tales  (W.  Carter  Platts).    Jarrolds.    Is.  9d  net 
Mysticism  (Savinien  Louismet).    Burns  &  Oats.    5s.  net 
November  Sunsets  (F.  S.  Stevenson).    Jarrolds.    2s.  6d.  net 
Problems  of  the  International  Settlement.  Allen  &  Unwin    5s  net 
con™g   the   Maimed   (R-   T.    McKenzie).     Macmillan  Co.' 

Reclining  (Hon.  J.  M.  Beck).    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    2s.  6d.  net 
Roll-Call,  The  (Arnold  Bennett).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d  net 
Rovers  of  the  Night  Sky  (Night  Hawk,  M.C.).    Cassell.    5s.  net. 
Sailing  Ships,  The  (Enid  Bagnold).    Heinemann.    5s.  net 
Second  Century,  The  (J.  P.  Whitney).    S.P.C.K.    3s.  6d  net 
Secret  City,  The  (H.  Walpole).    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net 
Sh°S  pHClKy  °f         S  P"C  K"  A  (W-   K-   Lowther  Clarke). 

Sister  Disciple,  The  (W.  Le  Queux).    Hurst  &  Blacken.    6s.  9d 
net. 

South  America  and  the  War  (F.  A.  Kirkpatrick).  Cambridge 

University  Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
St.  George  and  The  Dragon  (J.  Masefield).    Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Iwo  Years    Captivity  in  German  East  Africa  (Surgeon  E  C 

Holtom).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d.  net. 
V.C.s  of  the  Air  (Lieut.  Gilbert  Barnett).    5s.  net. 
War  Pensions— Past  and  Present  (Judge  Parry  and  Lieut.-General 

Sir  A.  E.  Codrington).    Nisbet.    5s.  net. 
Watson  Pasha  (Stanley  Lane  Poole).    Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Whither  Goest?  (Emmeline  Richardson).    Elliott  &  Stock.   2s  6d 

net. 

Wrack  and  Other  Stories  (Desmond  O'Bryne).    Fisher  Unwin. 
3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE 

RIGHT  KIND 
OF  HEAT 


^\UR  climate  has  decided  for  us  that 
artificial  heat  is  a  necessity  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  :  it  is  for  us,  as 
a  patriotic  duty,  to  choose  the  right  kind 
of  heat  for  our  homes. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  radiant 
heat — healthful  like  that  of  the  sun  ;  in  the 
second  place  it  must  be  economical  heat — 
giving  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  for  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  fuel  ;  in  the  third 
place  it  must  be  convenient  heat — obtainable 
without  labour  at  a  moment's  notice,  adap- 
table to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
leaving  no  dust  or  dirt  behind  it  as  an 
unwanted  legacy. 

Such  is  the  heat  of  the  modern  gas 
fire.  Of  scientifically-approved  and  hygienic 
construction,  clean,  labour-saving  and 
adaptable,  not  only  does  the  gas  fire  ensure 
convenience  and  economy  in  the  home 
but  its  use  helps  to  conserve  our  precious 
stores  of  coal  and  to  recover  valuable 
materials  for  drugs,  synthetic  dyes,  artificial 
fertilisers,  etc.,  which  are  totally  lost  when 
coal  is  consumed  in  its  crude  state. 


THE 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47 ',  Victoria  St.,    Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
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THE  CITY 

If  expert  opinion  in  the  Money  Market  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  carries  any  weight,  the  Treasury  has 
made  a  bad  mistake  in  its  new  borrowing  arrange- 
ments. The  public  had  been  told  that  last  week  pro- 
vided positively  the  last  chance  of  lending  money  to  the 
Government  on  National  War  Bond  terms ;  there  would 
never  be  such  an  opportunity  again.  Naturally  every- 
body believed  that  the  markets  and  the  investors  would 
be  granted  a  few  weeks'  respite  from  war  securities, 
during  which  period  the  course  of  quotations  would 
have  indicated  the  trend  of  Government  credit  and 
would  have  established  the  rate  of  interest  which 
investors  would  expect  to  receive  on  the  subsequent 
Government  issue. 

The  5  per  cent.  War  Loan  which  is  at  present  the 
best  barometer  of  British  credit  had  already  started 
to  advance,  and  financial  sentiment  was  more  opti- 
mistic than  at  any  time  since  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. Then  the  Treasury  prematurely  rushed  out  with 
an  announcement  that  a  fresh  issue  of  War  Bonds  will 
begin  on  February  1st  on  terms  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  old  bonds.  The  only 
appreciable  difference  is  that  the  new  issue  will  not  be 
convertible  into  War  Loan.  Enthusiasm  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  belief  that  the  issue  of  "War  "  bonds 
was  over  and  that  in  future  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  borrow  on  better  terms  was  superseded  by  a 
feeling  of  depression  and  disgust.  Investors  who 
responded  to  last  week's  fervent  appeals  :  "  Don't  be 
too  late ;  this  is  your  last  chance  to  buy  National  War 
Bonds,"  feel  that  they  have  been  duped  by  the  Govern- 
ment. One  naturally  does  not  strain  one's  resources 
to  buy  anything  to-day  which  will  be  "on  tap  "  to  an 
unlimited  extent  at  the  same  price  next  month  !  And 
that  is  what  the  public  has  been  gulled  into  doing. 

The  Treasury  has  made  a  mistake  which  unfortu- 
nately cannot  be  remedied.  Apparently  the  Chancellor 
has  been  impressed  by  the  argument  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  interrupt  the  new  public  habit  of  thrift.  The 
"  continuous  borrowing  "  policy  (it  is  argued)  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  Government  must  go  on  borrow- 
ing lest  the  public  should  acquire  a  habit  of  buying 
something  other  than  War  Bonds.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  Chancellor  will  give  more  attention  to 
curbing  the  continuous  spending  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  It  is  more  necessary  to  break  the 
official  war  habit  of  spending  than  to  encourage  the 
public  war  habit  of  saving. 

Many  months  ago  we  said  in  this  column  that 
brewery  stocks  should  be  profitable  purchases,  because 
so  long  as  the  munition  worker  demanded  beer  the 
Government  would  see  that  he  got  it.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  rise  in  brewery  securities, 
as  the  companies  have  made  big  profits  in  providing  a 
restricted  output  at  controlled  prices,  thus  providing 
dividends  for  shareholders  while  collecting  larger  sums 
for  national  revenue.  Now  that  munition-making  is  no 
longer  the  national  industry  and  the  munitioner  is  find- 
ing other  employment,  or  unemployment,  brewery 
securities  still  continue  to  rise ;  for  the  worker  is  still 
a  power  in  the  land  and  he  still  demands  beer,  more 
of  it  and  better  quality.  The  prospects  of  the  industry, 
therefore,  are  still  favourable.  And  lest  any  outcry 
should  be  made  against  profits  now  being  earned,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  very  many  cases  dividends 
are  being  paid  on  capital  severely  cut  down  ;  several 
companies  have  passed  through  two  capital  recon- 
structions in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  dividends  are 
now  payable  on  a  mere  fraction  of  the  original  money 
invested.  Hoare  &  Co.  is  an  example  in  point,  and, 
by  the  way,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  this  company 
enters  into  some  form  of  amalgamation  with  the  City 
of  London  Brewery,  thereby  effecting  further  important 
economies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUCTIONEERS  AND   ESTATE  AGENTS. 

VALUABLE    BOOKS,    ILLUMINATED    MSS.,  AND 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Monday,  February  3rd,  and  following 
day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 

'Fine  BOOKS,  ILLUM'lNATED  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS,  comprising  the  property  of  Lieut.  E.  W. 
Martindell,  of  Chelston,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  including  a  fine  col- 
lection of  books  with  coloured  plates;  autograph  letters  and 
historical  manuscripts,  the  properly  of  Major  John  Delmar- 
Morgan,  R.A.F.,  of  15,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Roland 
Stuart,  Esq.  ;  the  Rev.  J.M.  Mallalieu,  Baltonsboro,  near  Glaston- 
bury ;  and  other  properties,  including  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  late  John  Thaddeus  Delane,  Editor  of 
The  Times,  1841-77  ;  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  6  vols., 
1840,  extended  to  18  vols,  folio,  the  property  of  Sir  Herbert 
Raphael,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Hockley  Sole,  Folkestone,  etc. 
Mav  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOURNEMOUTH— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE. — High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN  MAST1N,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE 

Founded  1867.    Incorporated  1911. 

Excellent  modern  buildings  with  Carpentry  and  Engineering 
Workshop.  Army  Class.  O.T.C.  Fees  moderate  and  inclusive. 
Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Debrett's  Peerage, 
2  vols.,  new  1916,  9/-  ;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-,  pub- 
lished 5/-;  George  Baxter,  The  Picture  Printer,  on  the  19th 
Century,  1911,  scarce,  £"2.2;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symonds,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  .£2.2;  Stephen  Phillips, 
The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large 
paper  copy,  21/-;  Whistler  and  others,  by  F.  Wedmore,  190C, 
6/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/- ;  Omar  Khavyam,  large 
paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  £74. 4  •  'Memoirs  of 
Hnrriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,"  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


FOR  SALE.— AUBREY  BEARDSLEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO  SALOME.  What  offers?  Lawrence,  34,  Taylor  Road, 
King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 


^EOLIAN   HALL.— Mr. 

PLUNKET  GREENE. 
SONG  RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY  AFT.  next,  at  3. 

PLUNKET  GREENE. 
At  the  Piano— Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4,156  Mayfair. 


AEOLIAN  HALL. 


LIL1A. 

KANEVSKAYA. 
SECOND   PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
THURSDAY  AFT.,  next,  at  3. 

KANEVSKAYA. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4,156  Mayfair. 


GENTLEMAN,  University  graduate,  well-known  author,  with 
secretarial,  scholastic,  and  editorial  experience,  seeks  secretarial 
or  other  responsible  post.  Part  time  preferred.  Reply,  Box  103, 
T.  B.  T?vowne's  Advertising  Offices.  163,  Oueen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.  4. 


Macmillan  s  New  Books. 

George  wyndham 
Essays  in  Romantic  Literature. 

By  George  Wyndham.  Edited  with  an  li  t:  oduction 
by  Charles  Whibley.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

Democracy  at  the  Crossways. 

A  Study  in  Politics  and  History  with  Special  Reference 
to  Great  Britain. 

By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  ©a /.v  Telegraph. — Professor  Hearnrhaw's  book  is 
one  of  very  considerable  value  for  all  those  who  are 
anxious  about  the  future  ol  our  Commonwealth,  and  who 
see  in  the  present  situation  and  the  present  relations  be- 
tw  en  Labour  and  Capital  many  reasons  for  uneasiness 
if  not  for  actual  alarm.  At  al  events,  Professor  Hearn- 
shaw states  his  various  conclusions  with  conspicuous 
fairness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  we  '  ope  that  bis  book 
will  be  studied  with  the  care  which  so  thoughtful  a 
woik  deserves." 

Hen  y  Barclay  Swete, 

D  D  ,  F.B.A  ,  sometime  Regius  Proressor  of  Divinitv, 
Cambridge.  A  Remembrance.  With  Portraits.  Extra 
Crown  £vo.    6s.  net. 

HUGH  WALPOLE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Secret  City. 

A  Novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  Hugh  Walpole,  Author 
of  ' '  The  Green  Mirror, "  "  Fortitude, ' '  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Marne  :  A  Tale  of  the  War. 

By  Edith  Wharton.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  notable  contribution  to  the 
symbolised'  fiction  of  ihe  war— fiction  which  is  often  closer 
to  truth  than  history." 


W.  &  A.   K.  Johnston  s 

Map  of  the  Frontiers  of  Central  Europe: 
Present  and  Future. 

25  by  20  inches,    Is.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Frontiers  laid  down  on  this  map  represent  an 
entirely  independent  view,  and  are  only  shown  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

*.„*  Macmillan' s  Spring  Announcement  List  post  free 
on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  LTD  ,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany. 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Cassar, 
Virgil,  &£.),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible)  ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.— Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Army,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address:  Pi-rsowel 
Secretary,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  is  a  serious  danger  at  the  present  time  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Government  should  be  in  Paris  or  passing  half  the 
week  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia 
to  us  compared  with  the  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  and  demobilisation,  which  are  develop- 
ing into  a  kind  of  civil  war?  No  important  decision 
can  be  taken  with  regard  to  reconstruction  or  demobil- 
isation without  Sir  Eric  Geddes  :  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  answer  is  wanted,  he  is  either  in 
Paris  or  on  his  way  out  or  in.  Mr.  Churchill,  again, 
should  be  at  the  War  Office,  not  in  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  We  should  have  thought  that  even  the 
Prime  Minister  had  better  be  in  Downing  Street,  and 
that  he  might  leave  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  to  argue  with  President  Wilson — argument  is 
Mr.  Balfour's  strong  point.  As  for  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  who  has  changed  from  a  financial  broker  to  a 
food  controller,  that  is  a  scandal  past  praying  for. 

Of  course  the  little  States  think  they  are  being 
snubbed  by  the  Five  Great  Powers  :  little  people  are 
always  touchy  and  cocky.  Accordingly,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Roumania,  Greece,  Brazil,  Serbia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbo-Croatia,  Montenegro,  have  all  put  for- 
ward claims  for  increased  representation  at  the  Con- 
ference. And  Germany?  Germany  says  she  will  by 
no  means  consent  to  be  admitted  as  "a  pariah,"  so 
that  the  chances  of  Germany's  appearing  in  a  white 
sheet  look  slender.  It  is  one  thing  to  impose  terms 
of  peace  on  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  by  armies 
of  occupation.  It  is  another  to  start  the  new  States. 
We  here  in  England  imagine  ourselves  to  be  civilised  : 
yet  the  trades  unions  have  begun  a  brisk  civil  war  upon 
society.  Why  should  we  imagine  that  the  half- 
civilised  peoples  of  '  Eastern  Europe,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, Serbs,  Croats,  Bulgars,  Ruthenes,  Magyars, 
and  Poles,  will  settle  down  in  peaceful  fraternity?' 
Mr.  Wilson  must  be  back  in  Washington  by  the  ist 
March,  when  the  new  Congress  meets.  The  little 
States  must  then  look  for  their  shepherd  in  "  The 
Mouse,"  as  Colonel  House  is  called. 

We  foresee  two  great  dangers  hanging  over  the 
Paris  Conference.  The  first  is  that  the  whole  business 
will  be  drowned  in  talk ;  the  second,  that  British  in- 
terests will  be  betrayed,  or,  if  that  be  thought  too 
harsh  a  word,  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  indifference  of 


our  neighbours,  and  the  jealousy  of  others.  The  vice 
of  democracies  is  verbosity,  and  in  the  speeches  anj 
interviews  of  President  Wilson  we  see  but  too  much 
evidence  of  this  fatal  fluency,  meaning  little  or 
nothing.  Here  are  two  gems  picked  from  the  speech 
of  President  Wilson  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  "  It  will  not  suffice  for  us  to 
satisfy  Governmental  opinion  anywhere.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  satisfy  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind." What  does  that  mean?  Just  nothing  at  all: 
it  is  a  flourish,  a  phrase,  for  the  conscience  of  mankind 
is  a  pure  abstraction.  If  Mr.  Wilson  means  the  col- 
lective opinion  of  men,  it  differs  in  different  countries. 

Here  is  another  gem  of  nonsense.  "  The  select 
classes  of  mankind  are  no  longer  the  governors  of 
mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  plain  people  of  the  whole  world."  That 
is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  must  know  better  than  any- 
body. It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  "  the  plain 
people  of  the  world  "  to  govern,  by  reason  of  their 
numbers.  The  select  classes,  whether  military 
officers,  or  bureaucrats,  whether  a  Kaiser  and  his 
Council,  or  a  President  and  his  Cabinet,  must  always 
govern,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  himself  the  representative 
of  the  most  absolute  system  of  government.  Except 
for  the  newspapers  and  their  half-educated  readers, 
what  is  the  use  of  this  clap-trap?  The  Americans  are 
not  in  the  least  "crusaders  "  :  they  are  not  such  fools. 
They  came  into  this  war  because  they  saw  that  if  Ger- 
many won,  North  and  South  America  would  be  in  real 
danger. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  other  nations  at  the 
Conference  continue  to  make  speeches  in  the  Wilsonian 
vein,  there  will  be  months  of  talk,  and  nothing  done. 
The  second  danger,  that  of  British  interests  being 
bargained  or  intrigued  away,  is  even  more  serious. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  the  reparation  or  acquisi- 
tions due  to  Belgium,  to  France,  and  to  Italy,  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  undebateable,  the  dis- 
position of  the  German  Colonies  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
conquered  by  British  ships  and  armies,  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  and  made  to  fit  into  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points.  Belgium  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  repaid; 
France  is  to  get  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  a  handsome 
money  payment ;  Italy  is  to  get  the  Trentino,  Trieste, 
the  Adriatic  Coast,  and  the  Twelve  Greek  Islands, 
known  as  the  Dodekanese.  But  Britain?  Surely 
Great  Britain  is  too  generous,  too  rich,  and  too  mag- 
nanimous to  want  anything  ! 
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The  discussion  over  the  disposal  of  the  German 
colonies  revolves  round  this  question  :  whether  these 
colonies  shall  be  divided  between  Britain,  France, 
America,  and  Japan  :  or  whether  they  shall  be  handed 
over  in  trust  to  the  above  mentioned  Powers  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations.  Our  contention  is 
that  Britain  should  take  them  all,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  British  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  France  and 
Italy  are  getting-  so  much  in  Europe.  The  mandatory 
theory  is  hypocrisy,  and  will  end  in  confusion  and 
quarrelling.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
and  the  Capitulation  Laws  in  Egypt,  a  system  which 
has  been  a  failure  even  with  a  submissive  government 
like  the  Egyptian.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
Australians,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  Americans,  would 
tolerate  constant  interference  from  the  League  of 
Nations?  The  sudden  claim  of  Japan  is  a  very  dis- 
turbing factor  :  but  did  we  think  that  Japan  came  into 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  our  beautiful  eyes,  or  for  the 
cause  of  freedom?  Those  who  thought  so  know  little 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

As  a  particular  instance  of  the  danger  to  which 
British  interests  are  exposed  by  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Conference,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  what  is  called  the  internationalisation  of  ports, 
waterways,  and  railways.  A  Commission  of  fifteen 
has  been  appointed  to  report,  of  which  ten  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Five  Great  Powers  (two  each),  and 
five  by  the  other  Powers.  On  this  Commission  there 
will  be  two  British  votes,  and  thirteen  non-British 
votes.  Suppose  the  Commission  reports  in  favour  of 
internationalising  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world. 
Are  then  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Southamp- 
ton, Hull  and  Leith  to  be  placed  under  an  international 
port  authority,  which  shall  regulate  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  they  are  to  be  used  by  ships  of  all 
nations?  If  so,  there  will  be  "  some  "  trouble,  pos- 
sibly from  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  his  sailor  friends. 

There  remains  the  all-important  question  of  the 
fieedom  of  the  seas.  It  is  simply  essential  to  Britain's 
safety,  to  say  nothing  of  her  power,  that  the  right  of 
capture  and  consequently  the  right  of  search,  should 
remain  in  our  own  hands.  In  no  other  way  can  a  com- 
mercial blockade,  a  blockade  of  areas  as  distinguished 
from  particular  ports,  be  enforced.  Yet  there  is  the 
danger  of  a  conspiracy,  or  an  intrigue,  against  Britain 
on  this  point.  Do  not  let  us  be  cheated  by  the  fine 
phrases  of  internationalism.  International  friendships 
are  very  brittle  things.  The  French  and  the  American* 
are  our  very  good  friends  just  now  :  will  they  always 
be  so?  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first 
decade  and  a  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  were 
fighting  with  the  Germans  (Austrians  and  Prussians) 
against  the  French.  To-day  we  are  fighting  with  the 
French  against  the  Germans.  Who  can  say  with 
whom  we  may  be  fighting  against  whom  half  a  century 
hence?  We  should  do  well  to  realise  the  truth  that 
all  the  other  nations  are  jealous  of  our  maritime 
supremacy,  and  would  like  to  see  it  diminished. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviks  have  returned  just  the 
answer  that  might  have  been  expected  from  those 
ferocious  baboons,  lolling  on  the  down  of  usurped 
power.  The  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora  is  too  far 
off  for  their  majesties  to  travel  in  winter  :  besides  it  has 
an  air  of  huffrer-mugger  secrecy  that  is  offensive. 
Russia  is  settled,  and  quite  satisfied  with  its  govern- 
ment of  murderers  and  thieves.  What  is  there  to  con- 
fer about  it?  "  However,  we  will  consider  the  proposal 
of  the  Powers."  Such  is  the  rebuff  administered  to 
President  Wilson,  whose  absurd  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  European  politics  is  daily  being  discovered.  Mr. 
Llcyd  George,  who  is  always  under  the  influence  of 
somebody,  is  at  present  under  the  spell  of  President 
Wilson,  and  follows  him  meekly.  But  M.  Clemenceau 
has  lived  too  long  to  believe  in  spell-binders,  and  the 
French  Press  made  a  strong  protest  against  meeting  in 
conference  the  masters  of  the  Red  Guards.  The  dis- 
credit of  the  proposal  must  be  divided  between  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George. 


Next  to  the  Majority  Socialists  the  largest  number 
of  seats  (91)  in  the  new  Reichstag  has  been  secured 
by  the  "Christian  Peoples  Party."  May  we  ask,  who 
are  the  Christian  Peoples  in  Germany?  Their  pre- 
sence was  not  distinguishable  in  the  war.  A  Catholic 
party,  a  Priests'  party,  we  understand,  and  we  suppose 
that  it  is  chiefly  recruited  from  Bavaria.  But  in  the 
war  the  Bavarians,  next  to  the  Prussians,  were  con- 
spicuous by  the  insolence  of  their  language,  and  by 
the  ferocity  of  their  conduct.  Lady  Teazle,  in  the 
'School  for  Scandal,'  says  to  Joseph  Surface,  "  Don't 
you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honour  out  of  the 
argument?"  In  labelling  the  German  peoples,  who 
fought  in  the  Great  War,  may  we  not  as  well  leave 
Christianity  out  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Churchill's  proposals  for  the  Army  are  as 
follows  : — All  men  who  enlisted  (under  conscription,  of 
course)  after  the  1st  January,  1916,  are  to  be  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  Army  for  another  year  on  in- 
creased pay,  which  is  regulated  by  a  scale  of 
bonuses,  quite  considerable.  From  this  proposal, 
which,  presumably,  will  have  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  in  the  form  of  an  Act,  the  follow- 
ing classes  are  exempt  : — 1.  All  men  over  the 
age  of  36.  2.  Colonials,  who  are  being  repatriated  as 
fast  as  possible.  3.  All  men  with  three  wound  stripes. 
4  All  men  for  whose  release  the  Labour  Ministry  had 
applied  (on  the  ground  of  their  being  pivotal  men)  be- 
fore the  1  st  February,  1919.  The  requisite  strength 
of  the  British  Army  is  to  be  900,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  conscription 
or  compulsion  will  remain  in  force  for  another  year, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  received  with  a 
howl  of  execration  in  many  quarters.  It  is  true  that 
the  pay  is  to  be  substantially  raised,  and  probably  a 
great  many  officers  and  men  will  be  very  glad  to 
remain  with  the  colours  on  improved  terms.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  900,000 
wanted  will  volunteer  to  remain,  and  how  many  will 
have  to  be  retained  by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
Britons  dislike  the  principle  of  compulsion  heartily, 
except  when  exercised  by  a  trade-union,  and  the 
country  must  be  in  actual  danger  for  them  to  embrace 
it  cheerfully.  But  unfortunately,  the  war  is  not  over. 
The  German  mentality  is  quite  peculiar.  Just  as  the 
armistice  came  upon  the  German  civilians  like  a 
thunderclap,  for  they  believed  their  armies  to  be  win- 
ning up  to  the  last  hour,  so  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Germans  to-day  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  they  are 
going  to  be  made  to  pay  any  damages. 

The  Germans  think  that  they  did  us  a  great  honour 
in  condescending  to  make  war  upon  us.  They  have 
not  won,  though  they  do  not  admit  that  they  have  been 
defeated.  They  know  that  they  have  run  up  a  war 
debt  amongst  themselves  of  some  six  thousand  mil- 
lions, which  they  regard  ruefully  enough,  as  interfer- 
ing with  business.  But  they  have  no  idea,  we  feel 
sure,  that  they  are  going  to  be  called  on  to  pay  many 
thousand  millions  to  the  inferior  races  whom  they  have 
failed  to  civilise.  When  the  peace  terms  are  made 
known,  it  may  well  be  that  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment will  not  dare  to  accept  them,  and  will  require  to 
be  compelled  by  the  advance  of  Allied  troops  into  Ger- 
many, possibly  to  Berlin.  This,  obviously,  will  necessi- 
tate the  maintenance  on  a  war  footing  of  large  Entente 
armies,  to  which  all  the  Allies  must  contribute 
proportionately. 

It  is  quite  just,  indeed,  necessary,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Navy  and  Army  and  the  Civil  Service  should  be 
raised  :  it  has  been  made  inevitable  by  the  inflation  of 
the  currency,  as  a  result  of  the  most  reckless  war  ex- 
penditure ever  known.  Unfortunately,  the  relief  to 
officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  higher  Civil 
Servants  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  they  are  the 
■chief  contributors  to  income-tax.  To  double  a  man's 
pay  and  to  quadruple  his  income-tax  is  a  little  like 
taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  it  in  another. 
The  disgraceful  feature  about  the  present  income-tax  is 
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the  escape  from  payment  of  the  artisans  and  taxi- 
drivers  and  that  indefinable  class,  who  hang  upon  the 
nation,  and  pocket  their  to  £10  a  week.  Mr. 
Arnold  reckons  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  as 
2,000,000;  we  should  not  reckon  it  so  large;  we 
think  it  nearer  1,500,000;  it  ought  to  be  som; 
6,000,000.  Another  swindle  is  the  retention  by  the  In- 
land Revenue  authorities  of  the  overpaid  taxes  of  those 
who  claim  rebates,  and  who  are  entangled  in  months 
of  dilatory  official  correspondence. 

The  pay  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  increased,  and  the  pay 
of  the  Army  is  to  be  increased,  and  the  pay  of  the  Civil 
Service  will  have  to  be  increased.  What  this  increase 
of  national  expenditure  will  amount  to  we  do  not  know 
exactly,  though  we  can  form  estimates.  If  the 
amount  of  pensions,  and  the  cost  of  vast  housing  and 
education  schemes  be  added,  it  is  quite  clear  that  an 
annual  revenue  of  some  £700  or  £800  millions  will 
have  to  be  provided,  or  four  times  our  pre-war  expen- 
diture. And  if  it  further  be  considered  that  the  excess 
profits  tax  will  have  to  be,  if  not  abolished,  greatly  re- 
duced, in  order  that  the  industry  of  the  country  may 
continue,  people  can  judge  for  themselves  if  there  is 
any  prospect  of  the  present  rates  of  income-tax  being 
lowered. 

In  an  earnest  leading  article  on  Industrial  Unrest 
The  Times,  some  time  ago,  advised  the  public  "  to 
keep  cool."  In  present  climatic  conditions  that  is  ad- 
vice which  the  public  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing, and  they  are  likely  to  be  assisted  by  the  miners 
who  threaten  to  stop  our  scanty  rations  of  coal.  Our 
editorial  temperature  has  been  still  further  lowered  by 
the  absence  of  a  kitchen-boiler  and  the  presence  of 
several  British  workmen  (not  working  men),  who  have 
complacently  occupied  our  basement,  with  long  inter- 
vals necessitated  by  "  a  fuller  life  "  elsewhere,  for  the 
last  week.  The  contractor  pays,  the  household 
freezes,  and  the  plumbers'  trade  union  rejoices.  We 
have  been  making  serious  inquiries  as  to  what  coun- 
tries are  not  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  with  a  view  to 
removing  thereto. 

The  letter  which  we  publish  on  the  miners'  question 
signed  by  "Free  Lance"  (the  writer  sends  us 
privately  his  name  and  address),  exactly  represents  the 
thoughts,  we  believe,  of  the  average  trade-unionist 
striker.  The  miner  knows  that  he  descends  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  naked  or  half-naked,  hews  out 
coal  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  or  six  pounds 
a  week.  It  is  a  tiring  and  dirty  job,  and  he  lives  in  a 
more  or  less  comfortable  cottage  hard  by.  He  sees 
that  the  Chairman  or  Manager  of  the  colliery  company 
lives  in  a  big  house  in  London  or  the  country,  and 
fares  sumptuously  every  day,  probably  reckoning  his 
income  at  twenty  or  forty  times  his  wage.  Now,  say, 
the  collier,  my  muscle  is  as  necessary  and  as  valuable 
as  his  capital  and  brain ;  why  should  we  not  both  re- 
ceive the  same  wage?  But  the  collier  is  wrong.  It 
is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  some 
five  million  men  with  the  muscle  required  to  hew  coal. 
There  are  perhaps  ten  thousand  men  with  the  capital 
and  the  brains  required  to  be  the  Chairman  and 
Manager  of  a  colliery  company. 

The  letter  which  we  publish  under  the  initials 
M.A.M.D.  is  from  one  who  lived  in  Holland  as  a  pri- 
soner. It  is  the  deplorable  truth  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Norway,  Holland  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  had  but  one  thought  during  the  war, 
namely,  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  cut  of 
both  belligerents  without  quarrelling  with  either.  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  drained  themselves  dry  of  all  articles, 
food  and  iron  ore  and  ball  bearings,  in  order  to  sell 
them  to  the  Germans  or  the  British,  whichever  paid  the 
higher.  To  make  themselves  rich  the  merchants  and 
brokers  of  these  countries  ran  the  risk  of  starving 
their  own  peoples,  and  have  in  fact  inflicted  great 
suffering  upon  them.    By  the  cause  of  the  Entente  in 


fighting  to  put  down  military  tyranny  they  were  quite 
untouched.  They  deserve  no  consideration  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  we  hope 
they  will  get  none. 

There  is  a  formidable  split  between  North  and  South 
in  the  Irish  Unionist  Party.  The  Southern  Unionists 
have  broken  away  from  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Lord 
Londonderry  and  formed  a  party  of  their  own,  which 
has  been  joined  by  Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Iveagh, 
Colonel  Wyndham-Quin  (Lord  Dunraven's  heir),  and 
Lord  Kerry  (Lord  Lansdowne's  son).  The  Ulster 
Unionists  are  prepared  to  agree  to  Home  Rule  if 
Ulster  is  left  out  of  it.  The  Southern  Unionists  are 
against  the  partition  of  Ireland.  We  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  Southern  Unionists  object  to  being  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sinn  Feiners  and  priests  with- 
out the  alliance  and  support  of  the  Ulster  Unionists. 
Lord  Midleton's  party  say  that  together  with  the 
Ulster  Unionists  they  could  form  a  minority  in  a  Home 
Rule  parliament  strong  enough  to  prevent  oppression 
and  robbery.  The  Ulster  Unionists  will  not  make  the 
experiment. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth,  the  Irishman  was  the  pet  of 
the  British  public.  It  was  true  he  murdered  and 
robbed ;  shot  his  landlord  or  his  agent  from  behind 
stone  walls,  and  wouldn't  pay  his  rent  :  took  millions 
of  British  money  to  buy  his  holding,  and  abused  us 
in  return.  But  that  was  Irish  humour.  Sheridan, 
Wilde,  and  Shaw  established,  beyond  dispute,  the 
Irish  claim  to  wit.  Paddy  in  a  broken  top  hat, 
swallow-tail  coat,  red  tie,  breeches  and  stockings,  with 
a  shillelagh  in  his  hand,  was  the  idol  of  the  music- 
halls.  Suddenly  came  the  war,  the  great  war  of  191 4, 
when  England  was  caught  short,  and  had  to  fight  for 
very  life.  Then  was  it  discovered  that  the  Irish 
wouldn't  fight  !  That  finished  Paddy,  settled  him  once 
and  for  all.  His  jokes  are  no  longer  tasted,  and  the're 
remain  on  the  palate  Casement,  Markiewitch,  and  De 
Valera. 

The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  President  of  the  Ulster 
Women's  Unionist  Council,  and  her  valedictory 
address  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on 
Wednesday  last.  Just  over  118  years  ago  Lord 
Castlereagh  carried  the  Act  of  Union  through  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  his  family  has  a  greater  hereditary 
claim  than  any  other  on  the  gratitude  of  Ulster.  N  i 
one  has  worked  harder  or  more  successfully  for  the 
Unionist  cause  than  Lady  Londonderry,  and  she  has 
resigned  her  presidency  of  the  Women's  Unionist 
Council  for  no  other  reason  than  that  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  she  no  longer  lives  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  Ireland.  The  Women's  Union- 
ist Association  was  formed  in  Belfast  in  191 1,  when  it 
looked  as  if  Mr.  Asquith,  with  his  Parliament  Act, 
would  succeed  in  forcing  Ulster  into  his  Home  Rule 
scheme. 

De  Quincey,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  happened  to  be  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  when  the  Act  of  Union  was 
finally  passed,  and  has  left  us  an  unforgettable  word- 
picture.  "  However,  on  this  memorable  day,  thus  it 
was  the  Union  was  ratified ;  the  bill  received  the  Royal 
assent  without  a  muttering,  or  a  whispering,  or  the 
protesting  echo  of  a  sigh.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a 
little  pause — a  silence  like  that  which  follows  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  there  was  no  plain-spoken  Lord  Belhaven. 
as  on  the  corresponding  occasion  in  Edinburgh,  to  h!l 
up  the  silence  with  '  So,  there's  an  end  of  an  auiJ 
sang  !'  All  was  or  looked  courtly,  and  free  from  vul- 
gar emotion.  One  person  only  I  remarked  whose 
features  were  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  smile,  a 
sarcastic  smile,  as  I  read  it ;  which,  however,  might  Ke 
all  fancy.  It  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  at  the 
moment  when  the  irrevocable  words  were  pronounced, 
looked  with  a  penetrating  glance  among  the  ladies. 
His  own  wife  was  one  of  that  party;  but  I  did  not  dis- 
cover the  particular  object  on  whom  his  smile  had 
settled." 
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THE  STRIKES. 

AT  the  present  there  are  in  existence  three 
strikes  of  considerable  importance  at  Belfast, 
in  Glasgow  and  London,  and  other  strikes  of  even 
greater  importance  are  threatened  in  the  coalfields,  in 
tne  public  utility  undertakings,  and  on  the  railways. 
The  pretext  for  the  strike  in  the  first  two  cases  is  a 
demand  for  shorter  hours,  in  the  last  for  an  increase 
in  wages  by  15s.  per  week.  When  unrest  is  so 
general  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatize  as  to  its  causes. 
CJuite  clearly  out  of  the  many  contributing  causes  two 
stand  out.  In  the  first  place  the  feeling  among  the 
men  is  general  that  this  is  the  time,  before  the  normal 
law  of  supply  and  demand  begins  to  operate  again, 
to  clinch  tne  advantages  as  to  wages  and  hours  won 
during  the  exceptional  war-time  conditions ;  secondly, 
there  is  a  no  doubt  genuine  belief,  voiced  by  the  Clyde 
rebels  in  language  that  smacks  of  treason,  that  to 
reduce  hours  is  the  quickest  and  most  obvious  way 
to  increase  employment.  Over  and  above  these  funda- 
mental causes  any  one  of  50  reasons  may  be  adduced 
for  the  unrest.  Not  a  few  experienced  persons  would 
attribute  the  trouble  to  the  reaction  from  war-strain 
and  war  conditions.  Others  would  take  the  view  that 
•war  experience  has  taught  the  rank  and  file  that  the 
strike  is  the  one  unfailing  and  successful  weapon,  and 
others  no  doubt  will  cry  Bolshevism,  a  word  which, 
like  charity,  conceals  a  great  deal  of  confused  thinking. 

From  the  national  point  of  view  we  think  that  what- 
ever the  causes,  the  point  of  fundamental  importance 
is  that  we  shouldn't  lose  our  heads.  It  is  almost  a 
tragedy  that  the  newspaper  posters  should  burst  into 
clamant  life  at  this  moment,  giving  the  strike  leaders 
exactly  the  publicity  on  which  they  subsist  and  thrive. 
It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  shop-steward  strategy 
throughout  the  war  to  multiply  the  strikers  by  ten 
in  order  to  intimidate  both  the  loyalists  and  the  public. 
The  Press,  by  proclaiming  utterly  false  figures,  is 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  disturbing  element. 
We  can  imagine  lean  committees  flaming  into  sudden 
glory  and  achieving  unexpected  followings  as  a  result 
of  the  appearance  of  their  photographs  in  the  illus- 
trated papers.  The  names  of  leaders  of  a  disaffected 
handful  find  their  way  into  headlines,  and  a  man  who 
went  to  bed  as  a  poor  workman  dismissed  for  bad 
time-keeping  awakes  to  find  himself  simultaneously 
famous  and  infamous. 

Let  us  therefore  begin  by  assuring  ourselves  that 
the  British  workman  has  not  suddenly  converted  him- 
self into  a  Gadarene  swine  with  the  suicidal  tendencies 
associated  with  these  picturesque  beasts.  Let  us  hold 
firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  men  who  helped  to  win 
the  war  don't  really  mean  to  lose  the  peace,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  belief  let  us  examine  the  situation. 
For,  if  we  admit  as  much  as  this,  we  are  entitled  to 
admit  that  the  outlook,  if  not  alarming,  is  serious. 
The  period  of  reconstruction  is  of  all  times  the  one 
when  sanity  and  a  resolute  national  temper  are 
required.  If  only  for  this  reason  the  constant  inter- 
ruptions of  work  would  be  distressing.  But  what  is 
far  more  distressing  is  the  growing  belief  in  labour 
circles,  first  that  force  alone  counts,  and  secondly  that 
no  other  class  than  their  own  exists.  "  L'etat  "  they 
cry,  or  would  cry  if  they  knew  French,  "  c'est  nous." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  State  is  a  little  more  than 
labour,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  this  fact  should 
be  driven  home.  The  question  before  us  is,  how  can 
this  be  accomplished? 

The  one  menacing-  feature  in  the  situation  is  the 
temporary  defeat  of  the  established  Trade  Union 
leaders  by  the  rank  and  file.  Practically  all  the 
strikes  in  existence  are  "unauthorised  "  strikes.  Now 
we  derive  no  comfort  from  this  fact.  On  the  contrary 
it  indicates,  what  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
during  the  war,  that  the  older  leaders  have  lost  grip. 
It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  rather  in  the  position  of 
the  pre-election  Parliament,  hopelessly  out  of  touch 
with  their  constituents.  The  result  is  that  with  the 
brilliant  exception  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  they  are  onlv 
too  often  unwilling  or  unable  to  face  the  storm.    It  is 
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clear  that  the  vital  point  in  the  next  few  months  in 
the  labour  world  will  be  whether  the  old  leaders  can 
regain  their  sway.  We  do  not  presume  to  offer  them 
advice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It 
does  seem  to  us,  however,  that  the  true  solution  is  to 
harness  the  shop-stewards  effectively  to  the  regular 
Trade  Union  organization.  A  sort  of  loose  connection  ■ 
exists  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  what  is  required  is 
that  the  shop-stewards  should  both  be  recognised  as 
and  accept  the  position  of  regular  Trade  Union 
officials.  With  this  should  go  a  strengthening  of  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Executive,  which  in  the  case  of 
too  many  Unions  has  only  one  weapon,  the  right  to 
refuse  strike  pay,  and  is  too  often  afraid  to  use  it. 

We  believe  that  this  measure  and  a  rapid  progress 
with  Whitley  Councils  may  go  some  way  to  help.  If 
there  is  to  be  peace,  bargains  must  be  respected.  If 
agreements  are  to  be  repudiated,  whenever  the 
workers  dislike  them,  no  employers  will  enter  into 
them,  and  we  shall  have  an  acute  state  of  class  warfare, 
the  end  of  which  is  difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  only  by 
insisting  on  constant  meetings  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  council  and  by  providing  for  a  division  of 
responsibility  that  we  can  hope  for  the  creation  of  a 
reasonable  spirit  on  the  side  of  the  employed. 

When  all  this  is  said  there  remains  the  spectre  of 
Bolshevism  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  We  are  not 
afraid  of  the  brute,  but  we  shan't  entirely  get  rid  of 
him  .by  not  believing  in  or  forgetting  him.  This  is  a 
method  adopted  by  debtors,  but  the  County  Court 
Judge  has  a  word  to  say.  The  State  is  the  Judge 
here,  and  the  State  must  take  the  powers  of  the 
Judge.  The  inanities  of  War  Acts  are  gone  :  Dora 
is  dead  and  damned  :  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  rules 
triumphant.  It  should  not  pass  the  wit  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  discover  a  means  by  which  Trade  Union 
funds  should  become  amenable  in  cases  where  strikes 
were  a  national  danger.  Nor  should  it  pass  their  wit 
to  devise  penalties  to  meet  and  overwhelm  the  recal- 
citrant employer  equally  with  the  terrorising  work- 
men. The  nation  is  not  afraid  of  Leninism,  but  we 
are  afraid  of  what  measures  the  nation  may  take  to 
defeat  its  apostles  if  the  Government  does  not  antici- 
pate the  necessity. 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  result  of  the  German  Elections  has  been  highly 
interesting.  At  the  recent  British  Elections  the 
voters  were  quite  indifferent.  They  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  Government.  So  only  about  one- 
half  of  them  condescended  to  go  to  the  poll.  In  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
veritable  election  fever.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
polling  booths  were  overcrowded,  that  there  were  long 
queues  of  would-be  electors  who  waited  as  anxiously 
and  as  patiently  outside  in  the  cold  and  the  rain  as  if 
they  were  distributing  butter  inside.  Perhaps  the 
German  people  vaguely  felt  that  the  government  of 
their  country  had  at  last  been  entrusted  to  them.  So 
they  meant  to  take  part  in  the  government  as  far  as 
they  were  able.  It  seems  that  approximately  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted. 

Before  the  elections  it  was  widely  believed  in  Ger- 
many and  abroad  that  the  Socialists  would  sweep  the 
country.  Therefore  the  Socialists  had  provisionally 
seized  the  Government,  and  the  moderate  people,  but 
not  the  extremists,  had  acquiesced.  However,  the 
Majority  and  the  Minority  Socialists  combined  have 
obtained  only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  votes. 
The  non-Socialist  parties  have  obtained  fifty-five 
per  cent,  and  are  therefore  in  a  distinct  majority. 
The  elections  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the 
German  Socialists.  The  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive middle-class  have  won,  and  their  victory  is 
far  greater  than  appears  from  the  election  figures. 

The  German  Social-Democratic  Party  has  grown 
from  insignificance  to  greatness  in  the  following  sur- 
prising manner  since  the  creation  of  the  German 
Empire  : — 
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Social  Democratic  Votes  Polled. 


1871  ! 

101,927 

!»74   

35 1  >t>7° 

i«77   

493.447 

1878 

437>Ioh 

I  bo  I 

31 1,9(31 

1 884 

549,990 

1887 

703,128 

1  ago 

Ii427>°9° 

1893 

...  1,780,738 

1 898  ... 

2,107,076 

!9°3   

3,010,771 

i9°7   

3,259,020 

1912 

4,250,328 

1918  (men  and  women)  ... 

•••  13.29«.755 

Except  lor  the  severe  set-back  alter  the  election  of 
1877,  owing-  to  Bismarck's  policy  ol  ruthless  persecu- 
tion, the  German  Socialist  Party  lias  grown  continually 
and  extremely  rapidly,  and  its  growth  has  been  par- 
ticularly startling  since  the  accession  of  William  11. 
in  1887,  the  year  preceding  the  Emperor's  coronation, 
only  10. 11  per  cent,  ol  the  votes  were  given  to  Social- 
Democratic  candidates,  but  in  1912  they  secured  no  less 
than  34.82  per  cent.  the  Germans  voted  Socialist,  not 
because  they  were  convinced  Socialists,  but  merely 
because  they  wished  to  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
rule  ot  the  Emperor  and  the  Government.  Ot  the 
4,000,000  people  who  voted  Socialist  only  about 
700,000,  or  one-sixth,  actually  subscribed  to  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Before  the  war  there  were  nominally  in  Germany 
about  a  dozen  parties.  In  reality  there  were  only  two; 
the  ins  and  the  outs,  the  Government  Party  and  the 
anti-Government  party.  the  various  Gonservative, 
Clerical  and  Liberal  Parties  were  all  pro-Government 
Parties  which  hoped  to  obtain  something  from  the 
Government  by  a  very  unreal  opposition,  by  tratlicking 
with  their  votes  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  lhe 
only  party  ot  opposition  was  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  because  it  was  the  only  party  which  voted  for 
the  restriction  of  the  Emperor's  power,  lor  a  demo- 
cratic reform  of  the  German  Constitution,  and  against 
every  Budget,  and  against  aggressive  militarism, 
navalism  and  colonialism.  Many  well-to-do  men  be- 
longing to  the  middle  and  upper  class,  such  as  bankers, 
merchants,  brokers,  professors,  school  teachers,  cler«  v- 
men,  gfovernment  oilicials,  etc.,  voted  Socialist  in  order 
to  manifest  their  dissatislaction  with  the  absolute 
Government. 

lhe  elections  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  Ger- 
mans favour  a  policy  of  moderation  and  conservatism, 
that  they  favour  a  middle-class  policy.  That  is  not 
surprising  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  economic 
conditions  in  Germany.  It  was  folly  to  believe  that 
Germany  stood  in  dany  er  of  becoming  a  prey  to  preda- 
tory Bolshevism.  Bolshevism  is  possible  only  in  a 
country  where  the  masses  have  nothing  to  lose.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  country  in  which  property  is  as  widely 
distributed  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

While  in  Russia  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
are  wretchedly  poor,  the  German  masses  are  exceed- 
ingly opulent.  Approximately  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
German  farmers  and  peasants,  who  number  millions, 
are  the  owners  of  freehold  land  and  houses.  German 
agriculture  is  carried  on  on  the  broadest  freehold  basis 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  is 
small.  The  townspeople  also  are  owners  of  consider- 
able property.  The  small  houses  in  the  towns  are,  as  a 
rule,  owned  by  their  occupiers.  live  vast  majority  of 
tradesmen  and  small  business  men  possess  the  pre- 
mises on  which  they  live  and  work.  The  spirit  of 
economy  is  as  highly  developed  in  Germany  as  it  is  in 
Prance.  Nearly  every  workman  and  every  servant-girl 
have  a  substantial  amount  in  the  savings  banks.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  German  Savings  Banks 
contained  more  than  ^1,000,000,000,  while  the  de- 
posits in  the  British  Savings  Banks  came  only  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  belonging  to  working  men  were  put  into  the 
gigantic  co-operative  societies,  or  were  invested  in  small 
bonds  thoughtfully  provided  by  a  paternal  Government. 

The  two  wings  of  the  German  Socialist  Party 
received  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled.    However,  if 


the  electors  had  approached  the  urns  with  a  perfectly 
unprejudiced  mind,  the  Socialists  would  probably  have 
received  much  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
recorded.  Obedience  to  authority  has  been  bred  in  the 
bone  of  the  German  people.  Ever  since  the  time  when 
the  Germans  were  allowed  to  vote  they  were  exhorted 
by  their  leaders  to  vote  for  the  Government-supporting 
Parties,  for  the  existing  authorities.  In  November, 
1918,  the  Social-Democrats  seized  power,  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  became  the  Government  Party,  and 
the  Vorwaerts  became  the  Government  origan.  It  was 
therefore  only  natural  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  well-drilled  Germans  voted  Socialist 
because  the  Socialist  Party  had  become  the  Govern- 
ment Party. 

Before  the  war  the  anti-Government  Party  was 
rapidlv  "rowing  in  strength.  If  we  compare  the  result 
of  the  General  Election  of  1907  with  that  of  the  General 
Election  of  1912,  we  hnd  that  the  four  Conservative 
Parties  lost  188,344  votes,  that  the  National-Liberal 
Party,  which  was  a  Conservative  Party  in  disguise, 
remained  practically  stationary,  and  that  the  Radical 
Party  and  the  Social-Democratic  Party  combined 
gained  1,351,275  votes.  Before  the  war  the  German 
people  had  manifested  as  plainly  as  possible  at  the 
polling  booths  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
Government  and  its  policy,  and  the  German  revolution 
and  the  result  of  the  present  election  are  the  logical 
sequel  of  pre-war  political  development  in  the  country. 
The  election  has  not  led  to  the  triumph  of  "  the  party 
of  subversion,"  as  Bismarck  habitually  called  the 
Social-Democratic  Party,  but  to  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism,  of  sane  and  sensible  middle-class  sentiment. 
Property  is  too  well  and  too  widely  distributed  in  Ger- 
many to  allow  a  real  party  of  subversion  to  seize 
power  and  to  retain  it.  That  is  the  important  lesson  of 
the  election. 

BOHEMIA  AND  POLAND. 

4  4  J  ES  petites  dettes  sont  criardes,"  and  small 
nations  are  no  less  noisy  in  the  revendicalion 
of  all  their  rights.  Bohemia  and  Poland,  however, 
are  perfectly  justified  in  complaining  about  the  un- 
conscionable delays  which  the  cumbrous  Peace  Confer- 
ence interposes.  It  is  all  very  well  to  warn  Poland 
not  to  jump  her  just  claims;  to  bid  Bohemia  wait  and 
see  what  a  League  of  Nations  may  eventually  pre- 
scribe for  her  ills.  But  Poland  was  a  hotbed  of 
Russian  and  German  intrigues,  while  Bohemia  endures 
miseries  surpassing  any  known  throughout  her 
troubled  history. 

During  her  subjection  to  Austria,  she  has  been  in  - 
most industrious  and  naturally  best  endowed  province 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  educated. 
She  produced  77  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  93  per  cent,  pf 
the  sugar,  60  per  cent,  of  the  iron,  83  per  cent,  of  th< 
coal  and  most  of  the  hops  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Despite  every  discouragement  from  her  taskmasters, 
she  maintained  her  own  schools  so  efficiently,  chiefly 
by  private  contributions,  that  she  now  lias  but  \.,  per 
cent,  of  illiterates  as  against  7  per  cent,  in  German- 
Austria  and  56  per  cent,  in  Hungary.  The  equal 
opportunities  offered  to  all  her  citizens  are  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Masaryk,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  her  new  Republic,  was  the  son  of  a  coachman. 
She  claims  to  be  the  most  highly  civilised  and  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  Slav  nations,  and  admits  few  rivals 
in  literature  or  music.  It  may  be  retorted  that  the 
Finns  are  also  extravagantly  educated  and  have  proved 
themselves  failures  in  practical  life,  but  the  Bohemians 
have  also  excelled  as  warriors,  and  the  eventual 
regeneration  of  Russia  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
prowess  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  in  Siberia.  Is 
it  not  a  monstrous  grievance  that,  while  Vienna  is  re- 
ceiving lavish  supplies  of  food  from  her  recenl 
enemies,  such  gallant  Allies  as  Bohemia  and  Monte- 
negro should  be  cynically  left  to  starve? 

Mr.  Nosck,  in  his  lucid  little  monograph,*  makes 
the  somewhat  unfortunate  remark  that  "  Bohemia  has 
not,  like  Poland,  been  devastated  during  this  war,' 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  most  productive  region  oi 
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t he  Empire  was  completely  laid  waste.  Even  Belgium 
was  not  more  mercilessly  denuded.  All  her  coal,  iron, 
corn  and  cloth  were  commandeered  by  Austria  and 
Hungary,  so  that  she  has  had  to  close  her  factories; 
rations  are  reduced  to  scraps  of  black  bread  and  rare 
vegetables,  and  new-born  babies  are  wrapped  in  paper, 
because  linen  has  ceased  to  exist.  And  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  attempt  at  relief.  Mr.  Masaryk  suggests 
a  daily  aeroplane  service  between  Strasburg  and 
Prague,  but  so  far  the  simpler  communications  of  rail- 
ways, posts  and  telegraphs  remain  at  a  standstill.  The 
national  leaders  still  express  gratitude  for  their  prompt 
recognition  by  Great  Britain,  but  the  people  may  be 
excused  qualms  over  our  practical  ingratitude  for  the 
signal  services  Bohemia  has  rendered  to  the  common 
cause.  Such  qualms,  especially  when  stimulated  by 
hunger,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  Bolshevism,  which, 
like  other  plagues,  is  no  respecter  of  nations,  whethc 
educated  or  illiterate,  and  there  have  already  been 
ominous  signs  of  unrest,  culminating  in  attempts  .>.t 
assassination. 

When  immediate  troubles  have  been  overcome, 
Bohemia  has,  however,  every  prospect  of  prosperity. 
The  character  of  her  people  and  the  great  natural  re- 
sources require  only  peace  and  independence  for  their 
development.  There  will,  of  course,  remain  a  Ger- 
man problem,  seeing  that  Germans  amount  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  population.  President  Masaryk  has 
promised  them  complete  equality,  and  no  doubt  thev 
will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves.  But  if  they  revert  to  their  old  arrogance 
and  intrigue,  they  may  have  to  be  peacefully  persuaded 
to  emigrate,  like  their  brethren  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
After  all,  they  cannot  complain  if  mercy  is  accom- 
panied by  justice,  for  they  were  merciless  during  cen- 
turies when  the  reins  and  whips  were  in  their  hands ; 
moreover,  their  numbers  are  largely  due  to  deliberately 
organised  immigration  for  the  consolidation  of  power. 
They  must  submit  to  the  Bohemian  majority,  even  as 
the  Bohemians  submitted  to  the  German  minority. 

The  relations  of  Bohemia  with  her  neighbours  re- 
quire prudence  rather  than  anxiety.  The  Polish 
frontier,  with  a  rich  district  in  debate,  may  exercise 
wiseacres  at  the  Congress  for  some  considerable  time, 
but  a  traditional  friendship  exists  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
settlement,  and  both  parties  recognise  the  necessity  of 
a  united  front  against  German  encroachments.  Be- 
sides the  sentiments  aroused  by  kinship,  similarity  of 
language  and  a  certain  community  of  history,  there  are 
material  interests  to  bring  Bohemia  and  Poland  to- 
gether. Poland  can  supply  oil  and  salt,  which  are 
among  the  few  necessaries  lacked  by  Bohemia,  and 
Dantzic  as  a  Polish  port  will  serve  as  an  outlet  lo 
Europe  for  a  friendly  neighbour,  while  the  restoration 
of  Bohemian  mines  and  agriculture  will  minister  to  the 
needs  of  Polish  trade  and  industries.  In  the  same 
way,  the  absorption  of  Slovakia  will  bring  Bohemia 
the  borders  of  greater  Roumania  with  advantage  to 
their  economic  future.  The  Slovaks  are  a  backward 
race,  who  have  accepted  servitude  for  centuries  at  the 
hands  of  harsh  Hungarian  oppressors,  but  their 
creative  capacity  may  be  developed  gradually  by  sym- 
pathy and  intelligent  rule.  Whether  they  will  be 
allowed  to  have  Pressburg  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  frontier  town  of  Hungary  and  is 
mainly  populated  by  Germans  and  Jews.  But  the 
neighbouring  villagers  are  all  Slovaks  and  need  it  as 
a  market ;  moreover,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic 
needs  it  as  a  port  on  the  Danube ;  and  most  political 
philosophers  are  now  agreed  that  mere  nationalism 
is  not  the  only  consideration  in  delimitating  states. 

The  paramount  point  is  that  both  Bohemia  and 
Poland  must  be  strong  states,  capable  of  holding  their 
own  against  Germany,  who  has  not  yet  been  crushed 
and  shows  every  design  of  attempting  to  raise  her 
head  once  more.  Bohemia  can  provide  a  natural  base 
for  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Allies,  and,  when  conter- 
minous with  Poland,  will  extend  the  solid  buffer  which 
is  to  impede  Germany's  ambitious  pressure  towards 
Russia  and  Austria.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  again, 
nationalist  dogmas  must  give  way  to  national  necessi- 
ties and  common  sense.  Dantzic  is  doubtless  Ger- 
man, if  we  count  the  noses  of  the  inhabitants,  but 


Dantzic  has  been  Polish  and  must  be  so  again,  not 
merely  because  the  prosperity  of  Poland  depends  abso- 
lutely on  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic,  but  also  because 
Germany  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  contact  with 
Russia.  Similarly,  Silesia  is  Polish,  quite  apart  from 
racial  considerations  and  a  natural  desire  for  Silesian 
coalfields.  Vilna,  being  Polish,  desires  to  embrace 
country  districts  with  a  Ruthenian  majority  and  this  is 
just  the  opposite  of  Slovak  claims  upon  Pressburg — 
but  vcb  victis ! 

Here  we  would  enter  a  protest  against  the  counsels 
of  certain  philosophers,  well-intentioned  perhaps,  but 
certainly  unwise  in  the  New  Europe,  who  reveal 
a  strange  atavistic  sympathy  with  Austria  and 
new  menaces  of  militarism.  Mr.  A.  F.  Whyte, 
for  instance,  a  very  prolific  preacher,  talks  of 
"an  escapade  from  Warsaw"  and  "the  inoppor- 
tune excursion  oof  Mr.  Paderewski  and  his  Polish 
forces  into  German  Poland,"  and  he  doubts,  with  re- 
gard to  Bohemians,  whether  "years  of  subjection 
spent  in  intrigue  and  revolt  against  the  alien  rule  ot 
such  a. master  as  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  are  the  best 
preparation  for  the  exercise  of  that  large-minded  toler- 
ance which  must  guide  the  Statesmen  of  Central  Europe 
in  the  hour  of  their  liberation."  This  sort  of 
patience,  this  interminable  waiting  upon  the  whims  of 
distant  arbitrators,  this  Christian  forgiveness  of  un- 
speakable Germans  and  all  their  ruthless  atrocities  can 
only  serve  to  dishearten  our  friends  and  encourage  our 
foes  to  rely  upon  our  weakness. 

The  present  governments  both  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  are  still  very  young.  Their  foundation  rests 
largely  upon  the  wisdom  and  energy  displayed  by 
national  committees,  acting  at  first  unofficially  and 
then  receiving  well-merited  recognition  from  our 
Government.  They  have  obtained  surprisingly  quick 
endorsement  from  their  peoples,  but  their  paths  are 
beset  with  difficulties  and  this  is  no  moment  to  pour 
cold  water  upon  their  enthusiasms.  Poland,  as  well 
as  Bohemia,  has  the  makings  of  Tory  Democracy  in  a 
popular  and  enlightened  aristocracy  capable  of  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  a  patriotic  people,  but  there  were 
at  one  time  signs  of  a  possible  conflict  between 
monarchists  and  republicans,  order  and  licence.  Now 
however,  all  parties  appear  to  have  rallied  round  Mr. 
Paderewski,  whom  the  world  seemed  to  mistrust  for  a 
while  because  he  happened  to  be  a  great  musician  as 
well  as  a  statesman  and  orator  of  the  first  rank.  He 
and  Mr.  Masaryk  are  probably  destined  to  loom  large 
in  the  history  of  the  new  Europe,  which  shows  every 
sign  of  being  very  different  from  the  old.  Unlike  Mr. 
Pashitch  and  Mr.  Trumbilch  and  the  statesmen  of  Bul- 
garia, they  have  had  no  axes  to  grind,  no  aspirations 
towards  rough  imitations  of  Prussian  militarism. 
They  reflect  and  interpret  the  desires  of  their  com- 
patriots for  a  place  in  the  sunshine  of  their  own  lands, 
now  that  the  clouds  of  alien  tyranny  have  been  dis- 
pelled. It  is  for  such  people  as  theirs,  no  less  than 
for  ourselves  and  our  Allies,  that  we  warred  and 
sacrificed.  Let  us  not  neglect  or  impede  them  now  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  when  they  stiil  need  our  support. 

PARIS    DURING    THE  CONFERENCE. 

(From  a  Correspondent). 

PEOPLE  is  Paris  who  read  the  London  papers, 
especially  people  who  live  in  a  large  hotel  near 
the  Etoile  where  English  is  spoken  all  day  long  and 
Scotland  Yard  stands  sentinel  beside  the  most  inde- 
fatigably  revolving  door  in  Europe,  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  Paris  to-day  is  a  city  of  pleasure ;  that  fes- 
tivities are  continuous ;  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  picnicking  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  So  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  the  English  press  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  the  presence  in 
Paris  of  bevies  of  young  English  women,  extrava- 
gantly attired  (out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  £25  outfit 
allowance  !),  who  spend  their  lime  hunting  about  the 
City  in  couples,  or  in  teaching  members  of  the  British 
Delegation  the  latest  glide  from  Boston.  Forty-eight 
hours'  residence  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  even  those 
who  usually  see  only  what  they  expect  to  see  that 
London  has  been  wrongly  informed.    People  coming 
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to  Paris  for  playful  purposes  will  have  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  lives  and  will  arrange  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble for  their  return  to  a  brighter  place. 

Picnicking  there  is,  but  it  is  a  picnicking  which  in- 
volves work  during  meals,  work  before  breakfast  and 
work  after  dinner.  Lunch  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  at  dinner  agenda  are  taken  between  the 
courses.  Proceeding  to  the  lounge  for  coffee,  we  are 
mocked  with  a  misnomer.  Nobody  has  ever  been  seen 
to  lounge  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Avenue  Kleber. 

These  conditions  are  quite  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances. A  tremendous  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
done,  involving  continual  discussion ;  and  it  all  has  to 
be  done  with  the  minimum  of  personnel,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  through  an  organisation  hastily  got  to- 
gether and  brought  bodily  over  from  London.  Lord 
Northcliffe,  we  believe,  rehearsed  the  Daily  Mail,  a 
comparatively  simple  organisation,  for  a  month  before 
he  issued  his  first  copy  to  the  public.  The  British 
Delegation  at  Paris  has  had  no  opportunities  of 
rehearsal. 

You  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  the 
"dancing  and  delight  "  which  have  made  all  London 
envious  of  the  happy  lot  of  the  Majesticals.  Is  it, 
then,  not  true  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
have  smiled  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  junior  staff,  and 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  even  clapped  his  hands?  It  is 
precisely  here  that  the  Draconian  severity  of  the  life  of 
the  British  Delegation  in  Paris  can  be  most  signally 
illustrated.  It  happens  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
work,  some  of  the  younger  members  would  like  to  for- 
get their  uncomfortable  offices.  The  day's  work,  for 
them,  is  finished,  and  they  do  not  want  to  spend  their 
brief  hours  of  leisure  in  remembering  that  the  next 
day's  work  will  soon  begin.  It  happens  that  there  is 
a  room  in  our  hotel  where  people  may  be  merry  with- 
out disturbing  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  lounge 
and  its  adjacent  alcoves.  Thither  the  ladies  occasion- 
ally retire  soon  after  dinner ;  but  alas  !  the  British 
Delegation  is  a  stubborn  generation.  They  pipe  unto 
it,  but  it  will  not  dance.  There  are  too  many  notes  to 
compare,  too  many  useful  people  to  be  approached,  too 
many  suggestions  to  ventilate,  too  much  (or  too  little) 
progress  to  be  reported.  Some  of  the  ladies  do  not 
altogether  understand.  Is  not  the  day's  work 
finished  ?  They  have  come  to  suspect  that  most  of  the 
male  members  of  the  Delegation  are  concealing  an 
inability  to  dance  at  all.  There  was  recently  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  they  w  ere  w  illing  to 
teach  any  of  the  delegates  who  lacked  the  necessary 
accomplishment. 

But  Paris,  it  will  be  urged,  is  not  the  Champs 
Elysees,  even  though  there  be  a  Peace  Conference. 
Has  it  not  been  credibly  reported  that  Paris  is 
thronged  with  distinguished  people,  that  Paris  glitters 
upon  the  moonlight,  that  the  joy  of  victory  has  marked 
Paris  for  her  own?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  opera  a 
decree  has  just  gone  forth  that,  as  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  a  tenue  de  soiree  shall  henceforth  be  de 
rigueur?  That  must  be  admitted,  but  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  in  celebrating  the  first  night  of  the 
tenue  de  soiree  at  the  opera  the  French  critics  espec- 
ially commented  on  the  fact  that  the  gay  vesture  of  pre- 
war days  sat  baggily  upon  many  of  the  wearers,  most 
of  whom  had,  in  all  probability,  dined  inadequately  fo»- 
months  at  thirty  francs  a  head.  The  general  idea  of 
Paris  as  a  city  of  unbridled  gaiety  can  be  dissipated  in 
a  sentence  for  those  who  know  anything  of  Parisian 
customs.  It  only  needs  to  be  recorded  that  one  is 
turned  out  of  the  cafes  on  the  Boulevard  "  Mich"  at 
9.30,  and  that  you  may  walk  home  in  the  dark  with- 
out meeting  a  soul.  Paris,  it  is  true,  is  full;  but  it  is 
not  crowded.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  finding 
"sleeping"  and  office  accommodation  for  people  with 
work  to  do.  You  may  spend  six  days  in  Paris,  go 
every  where,  and  never  be  in  a  crow  d. 

London,  after  all,  is  a  much  better  way  of  enjoying 
life  than  Paris.  London  is  to-day  a  mere  caravan  of 
demobilising  and  home-coming  folk — free,  for  a 
while,  to  enjoy  themselves.  All  the  burdens  ot 
the  world  have  been  removed  to  Paris,  and  every  new 
visitor  increases  the  gravity  of  our  days.  .  The 
Parisian  atmosphere  is  an  atmosphere  of  problems  and 


affairs — with  Racine  and  the  opera,  very  seldom,  for 
a  relaxation.  As  a  background  to  the  life  of  the 
visitors  is  a  Paris  darkened  and  subdued,  with  prices 
twice  or  three  times  as  high  as  in  London,  and  black 
the  prevailing  colour. 

One's  total  impression  is  that  some  day  it  may  be 
quite  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  these  months  in 
Paris.  For  the  moment  we  are  conscious  of  all  the 
disadvantages  attending  a  sedentary  life  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  comfort  and  serenity  usually  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  mode  of  existence.  The  chairs  of 
the  Delegation  are  not  easy  chairs.  We  also  suffer  all 
the  disadvantages  of  hotel  accommodation  without  anv 
of  the  pleasures  of  travelling.  But  there  arc  com- 
pensations. Chief  among  them  is  the  aspect  of  the 
most  extraordinary  gathering  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  gathering  presenting  in  little  all  the  features  of 
the  new  diplomacy.  What  more  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  advance  of  democratic  principles  could  be 
offered  than  the .  spectacle  of  our  British  Delegation 
dining  without  distinction  of  class,  taste,  merit,  or 
opulence,  according  to  the  official  coupon  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin?  We  are,  when  time  allows, 
devoured  with  curiosity  to  know  what  exactly  occurs 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  stenographer,  beating  surely 
a  little  faster  than  usual  beneath  her  outfit  allowance, 
when  she  becomes  suddenly  aware  that  a  distinguished 
personage  is  her  near  neighbour,  that  he  is  drinking 
the  same  soup  as  she,  and  is  nourished  by  the  same 
sardine.  One  must  leave  these  things  to  the  young 
novelists  of  the  Delegation.  They  are  doubtless 
recording  their  impressions. 

KELTIC  KULTUR. 

Our  Oirish  Republic  in  Parliament  met — 
All  the  choice  of  the  counthry  came  there. 

Ye  nivver  beheld  such  an  illigant  set 

When  Sir  Brian  Borohme  took  the  chair. 

Chorus. 

Sing  :  Up,  de  Valera  ;  up  Markievicz  true  ! 

Up,  Wilhelm  ! — good  Oirish  names  these ; 
Up,  Treason;  up,  Trotsky!  an'  down  the  ould 
crew 

Of  the  false  Constitutional  wheeze. 
The  M.P. 's  screamed  in  Erse  all  its  words  that  are 
known — 

'  As  "  Be  Jabers,"  an'  "  Erin-go-Bragh, " 
"Cead  Mille  Faille,"  "  Uber  Alles,"  "Ochone," 
"  Strafe    Sassenach,"    "  Hoch,    Hoch,"  an' 
"  Houp  La." 

Shure,  Erse  is  the  finest  of  all  the  world's  tongues 

To  express  what  ye  can't  understand — - 
To  shout  your  own  name  in't  must  massage  your 
lungs — 

Ach  !  'tis  musical,  maddenin',  an'  grand. 

We  elected  our  Spaker — I  can't  give  his  name- 
It  was  Smith — to  translate  it  to  Erse 
Will  take  us  a  month ;  then  'twill  mean  just  the 
same, 

But  make  two  Alexandrines  in  verse. 

For  our  Foreign  Affairs  we  selected  a  man 

Who  but  Oirish  has  spoke  from  his  birth  ; 
An  Ambassador  chose  to  Andorra — we  plan 

To  send  one  to  each  village  on  earth. 
We  keep  the  ould  Army — they're  Britishers  all; 

Though  each  Corps  bears  its  bould  Oirish  name ; 
If  fighting  for  Oireland,  or  Britain,  they  fall, 

Safe  our  skins  are,  our  profit  the  same. 
Who  the  piper  will  pay,  should  you  heedlessly  ask ; 

Why,  the  British — ye  donkey — Begorra  ! 
They  nivver  yet  failed  in  their  self-imposed  task  ; 

An'  such  fools  won't  be  wiser  to-morrow. 

Chorus. 

Then  up,  de  Valera  !  up,  Brian  Borohme  ! 
Up,  Deutschland;  an'  lovely  Sinn  Fein  ! 
Up  Bolshevik!  houghing"  !  an'  Hulla-Balloo  ! 
Ould  Oireland's  a  nation  again — 
Hooroosh  !    A  civilised  people  again  ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CO.  AND  DEMOBILISATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  all  deference,  I  cannot  agree  with  your 
paragraph  on  the  soldiers  and  your  article  "  The  C.O. 
and  the  Cabinet,"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  nth 
January. 

How  can  a  C.O.  allow  his  Pay-Sergeant  or 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  to  leave  until  the  very 
numerous  accounts  and  ledgers  are  closed  or  their 
duties  handed  over  to  someone  who  can  be  relied  on 
to  remain  until  the  unit  is  finally  extinguished? 

The  truth  is  the  civilian — the  business  man,  the 
lawyer,  the  journalist — looks  on  the  Army  as  a  sort  of 
game  that  can  be  dropped ;  he  never  realises  that  the 
supplies  of  equipment,  necessaries,  clothing  to  be 
issued  and  withdrawn,  the  barracks,  camps,  billets  to 
be  occupied  and  evacuated,  involve  a  tremendous  res- 
ponsibility, a  complex  organisation,  a  knowledge  of 
administration  and  interior  economy  on  the  part  of 
every  C.O. 

You  might  as  well  call  the  steersman  away  from  the 
wheel  when  a  ship  is  in  a  storm,  because  you  want 
him  to  do  some  other  duty.  If  a  Pay-Sergeant,  or 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  or  store  man  were  with- 
drawn from  a  company  or  battery,  until  he  had  handed 
it  over,  it  would  produce  chaos  and  bring  trouble  on 
innumerable  innocent  heads,  and  loss  of  huge  sums  of 
money. 

It  was  notorious,  during  the  war,  that  the  business 
man  w'ho  became  a  battery  commander  always  got  his 
books  and  accounts  in  such  fearful  disorder — I  sup- 
pose because  he  refused  to  take  battery  ledgers  and 
accounts  seriously — that  hours,  even  days,  had  to  be 
spent  in  disentangling  the  muddle;  Regulars  or  ex- 
Regulars  had  to  be  called  in  to  form  Boards  to  put 
things  straight;  yet  the  errors  had  only  arisen  by 
want  of  system,  bad  book-keeping,  unbusinesslike 
methods. 

The  ordinary  civilian,  in  aggravating  fashion, 
always  looks  patronisingly  on  an  Army  officer  as  a 
poor  sort  of  worker,  a  bit  of  a  fool,  only  fit  to  look 
pretty  and  enjoy  life  !  I  once  heard  a  banker  say  to 
an  officer,  who  left  the  Army  to  take  up  a  job  in  a 
business  house,  "  Now,  my  lad,  you  are  going  to  start 
real  work,  you  must  forget  the  gay  life  you  have  been 
spending  !" 

Now,  I  have  been  in  the  Army  and  I  have  seen 
something  of  stock-broking,  journalism,  and  the  law, 
and  I  consider  that  an  Army  officer  works  far  harder 
than  the  average  man  in  any  civil  profession ;  he  is 
always  working  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  while 
the  business  man  is  abed. 

Again,  when  I  was  a  lad,  in  the  'eighties,  all  the 
best  brains  in  the  school  went  into  the  Army ;  it  was 
the  young  men  who  failed  for  Woolwich  or  Sand- 
hurst who  went  into  the  Civil  Service,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  the  hospitals. 

While  I  was  at  Woolwich,  an  examination  was 
opened  to  cadets  at  Woolwich  or  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  out  of  the  first  six  places,  five 
were  filled  by  Woolwich  cadets.  All  my  school  con- 
temporaries whom  I  knew  in  civil  life,  in  banks,  busi- 
ness, at  the  Bar,  on  the  stage,  on  the  Press,  are  all 
men  who  failed  for  the  Army  in  the  early  'eighties. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major,  R.A. 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  HOLLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  "  H.  Dunlop,"  defining 
Holland's  demeanour  during  the  war,  in  your  last 
week's  issue  says  that  "  if  we  (the  Dutch)  had  followed 
our  inclinations  we  would,  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
gladly  have  joined  the  Allies." 

This  statement  calls  for  correction.  Admittedly  the 
Dutch  are  largely  pro-Allies  in  sentiment,  but  senti- 
ment of  that  nature  is  treated  by  the  Dutchman  as  a 


kind  of  hobby  entirely  subservient  to  the  claims  of 
money  making.  How  little  check  this  pro-Allies 
sentiment  has  been  on  the  actions  of  the  Dutch  during 
the  war  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large  profits  which 
they  have  made  in  providing  Germany  with  quantities 
of  rubber,  cotton,  metals,  cement,  chemicals,  live- 
stock, foodstuffs,  and  other  invaluable  supplies. 

Whatever  their  alleged  inclinations  may  have  been, 
the  Dutch  have  stripped  their  country  and  beggared 
their  ingenuity  to  provide  Germany  with  food  and  raw 
materials.  They  have  released  interned  German  war- 
ships under  flimsy  excuses  after  repairing  them  in 
Dutch  ports.  They  have  assisted  the  transit  of 
millions  of  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  for  use  in  the 
making  of  German  concrete  defences  and  other  mili- 
tary works.  They  have  helped  in  the  despoliation  of 
Belgium  by  allowing  plundered  metal  to  pass  through 
Holland  to  German  munition  factories,  and  more 
recently  they  have  sheltered  the  ex-Kaiser  and  facili- 
tated the  German  retreat  from  Belgium  by  passing 
German  troops  across  Limburg.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  all  these  things  were  done  under  the  menace  of 
invasion.  Germany  would  have  gained  little  and  lost 
much  by  closing  so  valuable  a  channel  of  supplies  and 
intelligence. 

The  present  unpopularity  of  the  Dutch  is  due  to  the 
way  in  which  they  have  succumbed  to  the  greed  of 
gain,  in  the  face  of  their  professions  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  Allies — the  cause  of  all  humanity 
— which  they  knowingly  and  deliberately  jeopardised. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.A.M.D. 

Liverpool, 

23rd  January,  1919. 

UNFIT  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  say  that  the  Irish  are  not  fit  for  self- 
government,  by  which  you  surely  mean  that  you  are 
an  anti-Democrat  and  a  Bolshevik.  Please  remem- 
ber that  Bolshevism  is  the  natural  outcome  of  Auto- 
cracy. In  your  heart  you  do  not  think  the  English  fit 
for  self-government.  You  would  like  our  country  to 
be  governed  by  some  dozen  men  selected  by  yourself, 
and  if  I  may  judge  by  some  of  your  articles,  the 
present  Prime  Minister  would  not  be  included  in  the 
dozen.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  with  President 
Wilson,  and  believe  that  each  small  nation  must  decide 
by  a  majority  of  its  representatives  how  it  shall  be 
governed. 

I  attach  the  same  importance  to  your  correspondent 
"An  Irishman,"  who  wishes  to  hang  Mr.  de  Valera, 
the  chosen  Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish  race,  as  I  do 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Chamberlayne,  the  renegade  English- 
man who  sold  himself  to  the  German  enemy.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  no  doubt  would  like  to  hang  some  of 
his  fellow-Englishmen.  Seriously,  this  is  an  Imperial 
question,  and  I,  as  an  English  Imperialist,  implore 
you  and  all  the  extreme  anti-Irish  section  of  my  race 
to  reconsider  their  position.  You  have  200,000  armed 
troops  in  Ireland,  you  have  machine  guns  and  aero- 
planes. You  can  make  a  magnificent  slaughter ;  you 
can  make  a  desert  of  Ireland  and  call  it  peace.  But 
you  cannot  crush  the  Irish  race.  Many  millions  of 
Irishmen  in  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  will 
make  themselves  heard.     Consider  in  time. 

Yours,  &c, 

Clement  Shorter. 

7,  Arlington  Street,  W. 

WHY    SHIELD    MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — One  cannot  help  feeling  astonished  that  The 
Saturday  Review  should  be  found  saddling  Mr. 
Balfour  with  responsibility  for  the  revolting  suggestion 
that  Russian  Bolshevists  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

As  a  diligent  newspaper  reader  and  student  of  cur- 
rent politics  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  not  another 
journal  throughout  England  could  be  found  labouring 
under  any  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  suggestion. 
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But  if  any  doubt  on  the  point  ever  did  exist  it  was 
effectually  and  finally  disposed  of  by  Reuter's  Agency 
this  (Tuesday)  evening  in  the  following  communique  to 
the  Press : — 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  View." 
"  Reuter's  Agency  learns,   with   reference  to  a 
misunderstanding  that  seems  to  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  regard 
to  Russia,  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  suggestion  has  not  been  that  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  should  be  invited  to  sit  at  the  Peace 
Conference   as   representatives  of  Russia,    but,  in 
order   that   the   associated   Governments   in  Paris 
might  have  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information 
concerning  the  position  in  that  country,  representa- 
tives of  all  sections  of  Russian  public  opinion  shoul  1 
go  to  Paris  in  order  to  express  their  views." 
And  why  should  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  Bolshevism  occasion  surprise?  Did 
not  His  Majesty  the  King,  upon  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  telegraph  his  congratulations  to  "  free' 
Russia"  upon  the  dethronement  of  the  Czar;  did  not 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, send  a  message  of  congratulation  to  Kerensky, 
the  author  of  Russia's  downfall ;  did  not  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  fell  us  that  he  saw  in  all  this  evidence  of  "  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  Russian  people";  did  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  or  his  House  of  Commons  ever  express 
one  word  in  condemnation  of  the  atrocious  murders  of 
our  loyal  and  illustrious  Ally,  Nicholas  II. — "  the  man 
who  saved  England,"  if  ever  any  man  did? 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  express  my  personal 
opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  a  Benevolent 
Monarchy  and  a  Bolshevik  Autocracy ;  but  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  leanings  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

Nor  should  his  Conservative  Coalitionists  in  the  new 
Parliament  be  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what 
is  expected  of  them,  unless  he  is  to  go  to  the  Electors 
for  the  new  "mandate"  with  which  he  has  already 
threatened  them. 

Cannot  Mr.  Lloyd  George  find  sufficient  scope  for 
his  activities  on  Labour  disputes,  Social  Reform, 
Demobilisation  questions,  Reconstruction  and  so  forth 
without  wasting  time  on  an  army  of  political  chatter- 
boxes representing  "all  sections  of  the  Russian 
public?" 

Why  not,  if  he  has  so  friuch  leisure,  give  a  thought 
to  the  establishment  of  Peace  with  Germany? 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Allen. 

31,  Budge  Row,  London,  E.C. 

WAGES   AND  PRICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  opinion  of  a  working  man  on  the  above 
may  differ  from  yours  as  expressed. 

Referring  to  the  miner,  you  state,  in  discussing  the 
price  of  coal,  that  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  in- 
crease comes  back  to  him  in  the  form  of  dearer  clothes, 
etc.  The  miner  knows  perfectly  well  such  is  the  case. 
What  bothers  the  miner  is  why  he  should  have  to 
pay  more. 

The  miner  knows  the  output  of  the  mine  and  the 
profit  of  the  sales.  He  also  knows  that,  if  the  coal 
owners  pay  him  just  enough  to  exist  on  and  they  can 
live  in  luxury  and  amass  wealth,  he  is  being  exploited. 
Then,  if  he  gets  an  advance  in  wages  as  a  result  of  his 
demand  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profit  of  his  labour  and 
the  coal  owners  raise  the  price,  they  are  exploiting  the 
public.  You  cannot  blame  the  miner,  who,  in  my 
opinion  (being  among  them  every  day),  should  work 
shorter  hours  and  be  better  paid  than  anv  class  of 
worker. 

Intelligent  working  men  know  that  employers  of  all 
kinds  who  make  fortunes  have  not  been  giving  value 
for  value;  that  is  the  trouble.  If  private  enterprise 
means  exploitation,  awav  with  it. 

Perhaps  the  general  public  have  forgotten  the  miners' 
strike  before  the  war,  when  thousands  of  pounds  were 
lost  in  wages,  and  the  misery  and  hardship  of  the 
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poorer  classes  in  consequence.  The  coal  owners  let 
the  men  strike  for  a  paltry  shilling  or  so.  Then,  when 
the  war  came,  they  could  encourage  the  men  to  "o  and 
fight  for  their  countrv,  pay  their  wives  six  to  ten 
shillings  a  week,  with  free  rent  and  coal. 

The  miners,  and,  in  fact,  all  workers,  know  that  the 
wealth  of  the  countrv,  produced  by  labour  of  the  many, 
is  in  possession  of  the  few,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  countrv. 

Free  Lance. 

Gateshead,  27th  January,  1919. 

PROPOSED   RAID   ON   THE   PUBLIC  PURSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
familiarise  the  public  with  the  idea  that  medical  educa- 
tion should  properly  be  subsidised  out  of  public  funds. 

Letters  to  The  Times  and  inspired  articles  have  been 
appearing  recently  with  this  object. 

In  the  {rood  old  times  before  Sir  Edward  Fry's 
Commission  and  before  the  exposure  of  the  scandal, 
the  medical  schools  resorted  to  the  simple  device  of 
conveying  large  sums  down  the  passage  into  tin 
schools  from  the  coffers  of  the  hospitals,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  complacent  hospital  managers.  Sometimes 
the  money  was  simply  and  boldly  transferred  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  hospital  to  the  medical  school ;  and 
as  nobody  ever  troubled  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
hospital,  the  transaction  remained  unsuspected  by  the 
public. 

All  the  while  thousands  of  pounds— ten,  twenty, 
thirty  thousand — had  in  some  instances  thus  been 
diverted  from-  the  tending  of  the  sick  poor  to  the  edu- 
cation of  students. 

Sometimes,  as  at  the  London  Hospital,  the  diversions 
took  the  form  of  simple  grants  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
sometimes,  as  at  the  Middlesex,  the  transaction  was 
"camouflaged,"  if  I  may  use  the  new  word,  as  a  loan, 
which  was  never  expected  to  be  repaid,  has  never  been 
repaid,  on  which  even  interest  has  long  ceased  to  be 
paid,  and  which  has  finally  been  dexterously  obliterated 
from  the  accounts  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  hospital 
and  school.  Since  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Commission  it  has 
naturally  been  found  more  and  more  difficult  to  "con- 
vey "  large  sums  of  money  from  the  service  of  the  poor 
in  the  hospitals  to  the  subsidising  of  the  medical 
schools.  Though  great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the 
finances  of  the  hospitals  from  the  eye  of  the  "-eneral 
public,  the  Council  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund, 
with  the  report  of  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Commission  set 
up  by  themselves  before  them,  are  obliged  to  prevent 
any  flagrant  breach  of  the  recommendations  it 
contained. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  see  a  bold  effort  initiated  to 
get  medical  education  subsidised  out  of  the  public 
funds. 

Simple  people  who  know  nothing  of  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  may  innocently  wonder  why  in  the  world 
the  young  gentlemen  in  the  former  should  not  have 
their  education  paid  for  by  their  parents,  like  other 
young  men.     I  propose  to  explain  the  matter  to  them. 

The  medical  schools  are  private  financial  adventures, 
the  teachers  and  proprietors  build  up  from  them  subse- 
quent consulting  practice  whose  financial  value  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils  they  in- 
struct, for  every  pupil  may  safely  be  relied  upon,  when 
he  becomes  a  practitioner,  to  call  in  his  former  teacher 
when  a  patient  desires  a  consultation.  Therefore  the 
greater  the  number  of  pupils,  the  greater  the  subse- 
quent consulting  practice  of  the  teachers. 

The  teachers  and  managers,  therefore,  of  every 
medical  school  in  London  endeavour  to  draw  to  their 
school  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  they  find  that 
the  surest  way  to  do  it  is  to  lower  the  fees  for  the 
pupils  to  a  figure  that  cannot  defray  the  actual  costs. 
Formerly  they  recouped  the  school  coffers  from  those 
of  the  contiguous  hospital.  That  source  being  of  late 
much  curtailed  by  the  efforts  of  those  whocare  morefor 
the  poor  than  for  the  professors,  the  latter  are  now 
organising  a  raid  on  the  public  purse. 

After  all,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  thev  should  raid 
the  public  than  the  poor:  but  the  best  course  for  them 
to  pursue  would  be  to  charge  such  adequate  fees  for 
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the  education  of  medical  students  as  would  render  the 
schools  independent  of  doles  from  anywhere. 

It  is  a  contemptible  thing  for  the  students  of  any 
honourable  profession  to  begin  their  career  on  the 
charity  of  the  public. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

29,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Coleridge  that  if  the 
sick  poor  are  to  be  tended  there  must  be  duly  qualified 
doctors  to  do  so.  The  education  of  medical  students 
out  of  public  funds  appears  to  us  much  more  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  than  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  working  classes,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay 
their  own  school  bills. — Ed.  S.jR.] 

FOUL  COLLIERS! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  the  getters  of  coal  have  been 
more  or  less  at  war  with  society  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  For  in  reading  'Twelfth  Night'  the  other 
day  I  found  that  Sir  Toby  Belch  says  angrily  of 
Malvolio,  "  Hang  him,  foul  collier  !  "  And  Steevens 
tells  me,  in  an  erudite  note,  that  "Collier  was  in  our 
author's  time  a  term  of  the  highest  reproach.  So 
great  were  the  impositions  practised  by  the  vendors  of 
coals,  that  R.  Green,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Notable 
Discovery  of  Cozenage,  1592,  has  published  what  he 
calls,  A  pleasant  Discovery  of  the  Cozenage  of  Colliers." 
Johnson,  who  lumbers  after  Steevens  with  amusing 
pertinacity,  tells  us  "  The  Devil  is  called  Collier  for  his 
blackness  :  Like  will  to  like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the 
Collier," 

Yours  faithfully, 

Poor  Tom's  a  Cold. 

"THE   TRAGEDY   OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Dr.  Francis  Grey  tells  us  that  there  is  a  book 
('The  Clash,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore)  which  furnishes 
a  "complete  and  irrefutable  rejoinder"  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  Quebec  Church.  Since,  however,  the 
publishers  assure  me  that  the  book  is  unprocurable  in 
England,  British  critics  must  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Grev's  very  confident  state- 
ment, at  least  until  they  are  given  a  chance  of  testing 
it.  I  gather  (from  a  review  of  '  The  Clash  '  in  the 
current  Spectator)  that  Mr.  Moore's  main  complaint  is 
that  no  subject  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  French  in  any 
provincial  school  of  Ontario,  but  I  cannot  admit  the 
grievance  to  be  a  valid  one.  The  t-iublic  education  of  a 
people  is  always  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  it  happens  that  the  language  of  Ontario  is 
English.  Why  should  English-speaking  men  and 
women  of  Protestant  provinces,  forming  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  population,  be  asked  to  subsidize  teach- 
ing, given  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  doctrines  which  they 
do  not  approve?  We  are  not  expected  to  provide,  out 
of  communal  funds,  instruction  in  the  Russian  language 
for  Russians  resident  in  England,  in  order  to  further 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  Church.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  ever)'  State  has  the  right  to  defend 
itself  against  open  or  overt  enemies,  and  the  constant 
meddling  and  outrageous  pretensions  of  Canadian 
Ultramontanes  afford  ample  justification  for  protective 
measures.  The  Quebec  Church,  using  (as  you  point  out) 
the  boeey  of  danger  to  language  and  racial  customs,  is 
trying  might  and  main  to  thrust  sectarianism  into  the 
undenominational  system  prevalent  in  the  Protestant 
Provinces;  and  this  the  Canadian  Government  will,  if 
it  is  wise,  resist  tooth  and  nail. 

The  charges  which  Papal  Canadians  have  to  meet 
are  briefly  the  following  : — The  Church  claims  divine 
authority  overriding  the  State,  asserting  that  it  is 
above  the  State  and  free  from  Government  control  and 
supervision.  It  persistently  meddles  in  politics,  defying 
the  Legislature  and  dictating-  under  penalties  (the 
Sacraments  have  been  refused  to  recalcitrants  in  cer- 
tain cases)  his  voting  to  the  citizen.    It  tyrannizes  over 


the  intellect,  ordains  what  books  and  newspapers  people 
are  to  read,  what  plays  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  per- 
formed; forbids  men  and  women  to  "  sell,  buy,  read, 
or  keep"  what  it  calls  "bad"  {i.e.,  anti-Romanist) 
literature.  It  trespasses  on  the  domain  of  the  State 
by  levying  taxes  and  enforcing  the  payment  thereof. 
It  s,ows  dissension  by  making  bad  blood  between 
creeds  and  races,  and  perpetuates  sectionalism  by  pro- 
moting social  and  political  severance:  it  controls  edu- 
cation as  in  a  vice,  suppresses  freedom  of  speech  and 
even  of  conscience,  fosters  ignorance  as  a  buttress  to 
clerical  authority,  and  generally  uses  its  immense  privi- 
leges in  the  interests  of  reaction.  Lastly,  the  Papal 
ecclesiastics  have  opposed  and  hampered  the  Entente 
in  its  battle  with  absolutism  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  These  charges  have  certainly  never  been 
answered  hitherto,  and  most  of  the  facts  are  admitted 
by  an  impartial  French  writer,  ivi.  Andre  Siegfried.  I 
therefore  await  with  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  a 
pardonable  scepticism,  the  "irrefutable  rejoinder" 
which  at  present  we  have  no  opportunity  of  reading. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  assure  Dr.  Grey  that  I  am 
neither  "Toronto"  nor  "  Oranp-e. "  I  am  English, 
and  iny  personal  acquaintance  with  Canada  is  only  that 
of  a  visitor,  though  I  am  a  keen  student  of  Canadian 
affairs:  my  "attitude"  in  this  matter  is  wholly  free 
from  partisan,  racial,  or  sectarian  bias.  I  only  ask  the 
Papacy  to  let  education  go  free  and  untrammelled,  to 
cease  cramping  men's  spiritual  and  mental  faculties, 
and  above  all  to  abstain  from  undermining  the  State 
and  making-  public  and  private  mischief  all  over 
the  world. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfullv, 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

GREECE  AS  A  NATION  :   ITS  PRESENT  AND 
ITS  FUTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  comment  on  Lieut. -Col.  F.  Lang's  letter, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  nth  inst.,  "that 
if  ever  there  was  a  fiction  of  the  poet's  brain,  it  is  the 
identification  of  modern  with  Ancient  Classical 
Greece,"  I  feel  sure,  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
every  student  of  modern  Greece  who  has  personally 
visited  and  studied  the  present  customs,  language  and 
temperament  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

I  maintain  that  the  modern  Greek  is  a  faithful  type 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  in  language,  custom,  and  tem- 
perament, due  allowance  bein™-  made,  of  course,  for  the 
natural  consequences  of  evolution  which  of  necessity 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  and  the  effects  of  five  hundred  years  of  Turkish 
yoke,  which  the  modern  Greek  is  now  trying  to 
throw  off. 

Suppose  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Thucydides  were  to  walk 
to-day  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  their  raiment  might 
cause  some  remarks  from  the  average  Athenian,  or  a 
suggestion  to  pav  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  barber,  but 
they  would  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  conversing 
with  any  Greek  of  Secondary  Education,  and  they 
would  also  find  their  intellectual  and  social  spirit  and 
temperament  fully  reciprocated,  especially  by  the  people 
living  outside  the  large  towns,  and  even  more  so  by  the 
Islanders. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  world  should  possess  a  certain  element  of  cosmo- 
politan spirit  and  attitude,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  form 
our  opinions  of  Hellenism  exclusively  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Athenian  cafe  frequenters. 

I  may  add  that  our  own  Christian  Religion,  first 
taught  by  St.  Paul  on  the  Hill  of  Mars  in  Athens,  is 
still  to-day  permeated  by  ancient  Greek  traditions  and 
customs,  Christianised  more  or  less,  the  roots  of  which 
are  so  deep  in  us  that  the  Church  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  eradicate  them. 

xIn  conclusion,  allow  me  to  quote  from  a  letter  of 
Richard  Cobden,  written  from  Smyrna,  on  April  17th, 
1837,  and  cited  in  John  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden  : 
"What  a  genius,  what  a  taste,  had  those  people.  And 
mind  the  genius  is  there  still  (the  italics  are  not  mine) ; 
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all  the  best  deeds  of  ancient  times  will  be  again  rivalled 
by  the  Greeks  of  a  future  age.  Do  not  believe  the 
lying-  and  slandering  accounts  which  the  dullness  of 
some  travellers,  the  envy  of  Levant  merchants,  and  the 
Franks  of  Constantinople  utter  against  the  Greek 
character.  The  raw  material  of  all  that  is  noble, 
brilliant,  refined  and  glorious,  is  still  latent  in  the 
character  of  these  people.  All  the  East  will  be  Greek, 
and  Constantinople,  no  matter  under  what  nominal 
sovereignty  it  may  fall,  will  by  the  force  of  the  indomit- 
able genius  of  the  Greeks,  become  in  fact  the  capital 
of  that  people." 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  S.  Naxakis. 
Stoneygate,  Broughton  Park,  Manchester. 

[Whom  does  Mr.  Naxakis  mean  by  the  "  Ancient 
Greeks"?  By  the  time  Juvenal  wrote  his  famous 
line  about  "the  starveling  Greek"  (about  70  a.d.) 
he  had  already  become  a  byword  of  venality.  The 
Greeks  were  only  great  for  about  fifty  years,  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  The  modern  Greeks 
are  quite  a  different  thing. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREEKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  on  earth  has  Cobden's  remark  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills)  that  he  never  met  a  stupid  Greek 
got  to  do  with  the  ethnological  question  whether  the 
modern  Greeks  are  descended  from  the  ancient?  The 
modern  Italians  are  very  clever,  yet  no  tolerably  in- 
formed person  supposes  that  they  are  the  lineal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
modern  Greeks  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
interpretation  and  critical  enjoyment  of  Greek  classics. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  /Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
are  as  much  read  at  Athens  to-day  as  they  are  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  in  London. 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.A. 

P.S. — Was  it  Bright  or  Cobden  who  talked  of 
"  the  works  of  Thucydides  "? 


THE   RUSSIAN  SOUL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  various  novelists  and  journalists  are  try- 
ing to  excite  a  sickly  sentimentality  about  "  the  dreamy, 
patient,  childlike  soul  of  Russia,"  the  following  little 
fact  may  be  relevant.  A  Russian  lady,  of  gentle  birth, 
who  is  connected  with  a  hospital  in  London,  told  one  of 
her  nurses  that  all  her  relatives  in  the  world,  every  one 
of  them,  male  and  female,  had  been  murdered  by  their 
countrymen.    God  save  us  from  the  soul  of  Russia  ! 

Yours  truly, 

Veritas. 

THE  KAISER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  Kaiser? 
Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  the  Allied  Authorities  can  secure 
the  person  of  the  Kaiser,  they  would  be  justified,  as  an 
act  of  war,  in  inflicting  on  him  any  punishment  that 
they  are  disposed  for  any  breach  he  may  have  com- 
mitted of  any  customs  of  war? 

Whether  "pour  encourger  les  autres "  it  may  or 
may  not  be  expedient  to  inflict  such  punishment  is  not 
a  matter  on  which  I  am  competent  to  offer  an  opinion. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  complication  arising 
from  the  fact  that  his  ex-Majesty  is  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  neutral  Power.  His  arrest,  therefore, 
would  entail  an  act  of  war  against  Holland. 

T  am,  vours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  L. 

26th  January,  1919. 
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DISRAELI  AS  A  DUG-OUT. 

Tory    Democracy.      By    Henry    Bentinck  :  London. 
Methucn  &  Co.    3s.  6d.  net. 

WE  always  read  the  speeches  of  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  with  interest  and  admiration.  They 
exhibit  a  purity  of  purpose,  an  elevation  of  sentiment, 
and  (except  when. the  speaker  is  girding  his  loins  to 
down  a  plutocrat  or  a  press  lord),  a  courtesy  of  tone 
which  are  all  too  rare  in  these  days.  And  surely  if 
any  one  is  entitled  to  employ  Disraeli  as  a  dug-out  in 
the  service  of  the  Tory  party,  it  is  a  member  of  that 
family  who  enabled  the  one  political  genius  of  the  last 
century  to  realise  himself.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
made  Disraeli  the  leader  of  the  Tory  Protectionists, 
and  together  with  his  brothers  Henry  and  Lord  Titch- 
field,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  they  furnished 
the  necessary  money  (some  ^30,000)  for  the  purchase 
of  Hughenden,  so  that  Dizzy  might  "play  the  great 
game."  The  transaction  recalls  an  almost  identical 
loan  by  Lord  Rockingham  to  Burke  to  enable  him  to 
buy  Beaconsfield,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Whig 
marquess  cancelled  by .  his  will  Burke's  bond  for 
^"30,000,  whereas  we  gather  from  Mr.  Buckle  that  the 
Tory  Duke  called  in  his  money,  and  necessitated  the 
shifting  of  the  mortgage  to  Mr.  Andrew  Montagu. 
But  Disraeli  more  than  repaid  the  assistance  by  his 
'  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  the  greatest  political 
biography  in  the  language,  and  by  transforming  the 
lifeless  Tory  remnant  into  a  powerful  political  party. 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck's  present  object,  we  take  it, 
is  to  gather  the  scattered  members  of  the  Tory  party 
and  to  plant  them  on  a  democratic  and  national  basis 
by  reminding  them  of  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Unfortunately,  Disraeli  cannot  be  thus 
employed  in  the  national  service  as  a  dug-out,  any 
more  than  Bolingbroke,  or  Burke,  or  any  other  great 
political  writer,  for  the  plain  reason  that  all  these 
great  men  spoke  and  wrote  for  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the  sayings  of  all 
political  leaders  who  rise  above  the  common  ruck, 
truths  of  permanence,  things  said  and  done  on  a  plat- 
form so  elevated  that  they  become  classical  and  quoted 
by  posterity.  Lord  Henry  unceremoniously  discards 
Bolingbroke,  and  rightly,  for  beyond  a  few  shrewd 
observations  on  human  nature  and  a  fine  phrase  here 
and  there,  there  is  little  in  his  writings  worth  remem- 
bering. Burke  and  Disraeli  have  left  us  more  classical 
wisdom,  more  quotable  truths  of  universal  and 
perennial  pertinence,  than  any  other  political  authors. 
But  even  in  them  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
reasoning  and  maxims  were  applicable  only  to  their 
own  days ;  and  nothing  is  so  dangerous,  when  it  is  not 
futile,  as  to  exhume  a  paradox  that  has  become  a  plati- 
tude, or  to  try  and  cure  the  diseases  of  one  age  by  the 
remedies  of  another.  Burke  wrote  amidst  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  tears  fell  upon  hi-; 
description  of  the  youth  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Disraeli, 
who  chose  the  novel  as  the  vehicle  of  his  most  serious 
philosophy,  wrote  in  the  hungry  forties,  in  the  middle 
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of  the  Chartist  Movement,  when  the  new  poor  lav 
was  exasperating  the  country-side,  when  reports  of 
commissioners  on  female  and  child  labour  in  mines  and 
factories  were  shocking'  society,  when  the  faces  of  th,* 
poor  were  really  being  ground  by  the  rich. 

How  are  Lord  Henry  Bentinck's  ample  quotations 
from  Coningsby  and  Sybil  applicable  to  the  present 
conditions  of  labour  and  capital?  Not  at  all;  and  that 
is  the  weakness  of  Lord  Henry's  position,  and  the 
reason  why  this  little  book,  written  with  so  much  good 
feeling  and  with  such  laudable  intention,  must  miss 
fire.  The  long  list  of  Factory,  Workshop  and  Mines 
Acts,  Housing  Acts,  Education  Acts,  the  Trades  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1906,  and  the  innumerable  devices  for 
fixing  wages  and  hours  by  agreement,  have  not  only 
swept  away  all  traces  of  the  days  when  Coningsby  and 
Sybil  were  written,  but  have  reversed  the  position  of 
labourers  and  employers.  It  is  not,  to-day,  the  rich 
who  oppress  the  working-class,  but  the  working-class 
who  oppress  the  rich.  We  are  perfectly  serious.  The 
danger  of  the  times  we  live  in  is  lest  twenty  million 
voters  should,  without  bloodshed,  but  with  ballot 
boxes,  appropriate  by  taxation  for  their  own  benefit 
the  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  two  million 
persons  who  pay  income-tax.  If  Lord  Henry  wishes 
to  preach  national  unity,  Christian  charity,  and 
brotherly  love,  let  him  address  his  sermon,  not  to  the 
land  owner  or  the  plutocrat,  but  to  the  hand-workers. 
All  the  social  reforms  in  which  Lord  Henry,  much  to 
his  credit,  is  so  sincerely  interested,  housing,  improve- 
ment of  prison  treatment,  secondary  education,  the 
melioration  of  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  will 
be  carried  out  fast  enough — he  need  not  worry  about 
them.  The  peril  is  that  their  cost,  recklessly  esti- 
mated and  impatiently  piled  on  the  top  of  war  debt, 
may  ruin  our  financial  resources  in  the  competition  of 
the  future,  and  so  bring  misery  instead  of  benefit  in  the 
long  run.  The  enemy  is  not  commercialism,  at  which 
Lord  Henry  tilts  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  "  Young 
England,"  but  industrialism,  as  embodied  in  strikes,  re- 
striction of  output,  and  intimidation  of  individuals. 
The  clients  whom  wje  earnestly  commend  to  Lord 
Henry's  protection  are  not  the  working-men — they  arc- 
lords  of  the  ascendant — but  his  own  class,  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  soil,  ruined  by  confiscatory  legisla- 
tion, so  crippled  by  taxation  that  they  cannot  inhabit 
their  own  houses,  and  the  professional  and  middle 
classes,  who  simply  cannot  live  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  whose  sufferings  are  the  more  pitiable  be- 
cause they  must  be  concealed. 

What  advice  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  given 
his  countrymen  to-day,  had  he  lived  in  these  times,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  But  one  assumption  we 
can  make  with  certainty  :  that  were  he  with  us  now, 
and  were  he  sitting  down  to  write  a  political  novel  on 
'  the  social  condition  of  England,  it  is  not  for  the  work- 
ing-classes that  he  would  invite  our  compassion.  And 
further  we  will  risk  this  assertion,  that  were  he  warn- 
ing us  of  the  dangers  ahead,  it  is  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberty  and  our  properly  that  he  would  bid 
us  bend  our  efforts. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCE. 

Economic  Statesmanship.     By  J.  Ellis  Barker  :  Lon- 
don.   John  Murray.     15s.  net.  1918. 

WHAT  is  a  book?  is  almost  as  difficult  a  question 
as  Peel's  celebrated  query,  what  is  a  pound? 
We  have  a  sincere  respect  for  M,r.  Ellis  Barker's  ex- 
perl  knowledge  of  European  affairs,  and  nothing  but 
admiration  for  his  untireable  industry  in  collecting  and 
marshalling  statistics.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  say 
thai  his  latest  volume  on  "  Economic  Salesmanship  " 
is  not  a  book,  but  a  work  of  reference,  a  dictionary,  as 
\\c  have  called  it  above,  of  finance,  which  no  journalist 
or  politician  should  omit  to  place  on  his  shelves.  Take 
merely  the  titles  of  some  of  his  chapters,  "  Britain's 
true  wealth  and  the  War  Debt,"  "Would  a  tariff 
harm  Lancashire?"  "France's  Position  and  Future," 
"Germany  and  the  Indemnity  Question."  These  are 
vast  problems  which  are  not  handled  historically  or 
philosophically,  but  statistically,  as  no  doubt  they 
must  be.    We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  Germany's 


wealth  in  coal,  iron  and  potash,  amounts  to 
,£.2^7,078,000,000.  We  daresay  it  may  be  so  :  but 
who  can  test  a  figure  of  that  kind?  How  many  people 
can  form  the  faintest  notion  in  their  heads  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  sum?  Curiously,  the  accumulated 
wealth  and  annual  income  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  are  put  at  the  same  figure,  viz., 
Capital,  1 5,000,000,000,  income,  ^2,000,000,000. 
Helfferich,  late  German  finance  minister,  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  Germany' saved  annually,  in  pre-war  days, 
500,000,000.  Mr.  Barker  estimates  the  damage 
done  by  Germany  to  her  opponents  as  ^"50,000,000,000, 
which  is  twice  the  war-bill  as  cast  up  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  If  Germany  devoted  her  entire  surplus  for 
a  hundred  years  to  the  indemnity,  she  might  liquidate 
this  amount,  but  "  that  is  scarcely  a  practicable  propo- 
sition," truly  observes  Mr.  Barker.  All  calculations 
based  on  Germany's  pre-war  wealth  are  misleading, 
because  the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France 
will  deprive  her  of  the  bulk  of  her  iron  ore,  while  if 
Silesia  is  given  to  Poland,  Germany  will  lose  a  coalfield 
containing  more  coal  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  People  always  forget  these  little  facts  in 
indulging  in  dreams  of  indemnity,  and  Mr.  Barker 
does  well  to  remind  us  of  them.  "  Besides,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  if  Germany  were  to  pay  for  the  damages 
done  by  her  troops  out  of  her  yearly  surplus,  the  Allies 
would  have  to  re-establish  Germany's  prosperity." 
This  book  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  written 
before  the  armistice,  and  so  Mr.  Barker  concludes,  "  it 
seems  clear  that  Germany  cannot  pay  an  adequate 
monetary  indemnity  if  defeated."  But  Mr.  Barker 
thinks  that  if  Germany  cannot  pay  in  cash,  "  she  can 
easily  do  so  in  goods,"  and  he  advocates  the  seizure 
of  her  coal,  iron  and  oil  resources,  which  is  only  what 
Germany  did  to  France  in  1870;  what  she  did  to  Bel- 
gium in  1 9 14,  and  what  she  tried  to  do  to  Russia. 
Agreed  :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Barker 
that  to  seize  and  exploit  the  total  mineral  resources  of 
Germany  would  require  as  large  an  army  of  occupation 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  extortion  of  a  cash  indemnity. 
Germany  has  been  defeated,  since  the  publication  of 
the  volume,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  the  most 
industrious  of  our  statisticians,  and  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  publicists,  will  tell  us  how  he  thinks, 
"  reparation  "  if  not  "  indemnities  "  can  best  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  conquered  and  disrupted  empire.  The 
chapters  on  Italy  and  the  United  States  are  just  as  full 
of  economic  facts  as  those  on  England,  France  and 
Germany.  We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  per- 
manent value  of  this  volume  as  a  statistical  dictionary; 
but  it  is  not  exactly  a  book  to  nurse  on  one's  knee  after 
dinner,  unless  one  desires  a  nap  or  a  headache. 

MYSTICISM. 

The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus.     By  W.  R.  Inge.  Long- 
mans.   2  Vols.  28s.  net. 

FROM  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  we  have 
learned  to  expect  good  scholarship,  clear 
reasoning,  and  effective  criticism  of  the  insincerities  of 
popular  thought.     All  these  three  qualities  belong  to 
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the  work  under  review ;  but,  while  the  two  first  are,  or 
should  be,  part  of  the  equipment  of  anyone  who  under- 
takes to  write  on  classical  philosophy,  Dr.  Inge's 
special  qualification  for  his  present  enterprise  (which, 
lie  tells  us,  has  occupied  him  intermittently  for  seven- 
teen years)  lies  in  what  may  be  described  as  his 
detached  interest  in  the  ideas  of  ordinary  minds.  For 
Plotinus,  the  great  Neoplatonist,  is  separated  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  by  six  centuries,  during  which 
Platonism  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  modi- 
fication through  the  minds  of  such  comparatively  un- 
distinguished writers  as  Numenrus  and  Ammonius 
Saccas.  This  was  a  period  of  much  mental  activity, 
especially  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  but  of  little 
originality  or  strength  of  thought ;  and  the  result  is 
interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  popular  thinking,  as 
well  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  study  of  Plotinus.  Dr. 
Inge  shows  us  a  world  in  which  astrology  is  a  science, 
universally  respected ;  and  in  which  mathematics  (of 
all  subjects)  has  been  invested  with  religious  unction, 
and  even  with  a  mythology.  The  mysteries  of 
Pythagoreanism,  in  which  the  discovery  of  Abstract 
Number  becomes  the  key  to  all  wisdom,  are  a  curious 
example  of  the  human  mind's  tendency  to  over-reach 
itself  and  make  a  new  superstition  of  every  new  ad- 
vance in  knowledge — we  have  a  modern  instance  in 
the  current  cant  about  "  Evolution."  But  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  Dr.  Inge  to  suggest  that  his  book  is 
merely,  or  mainly,  a  discussion  of 

"old  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago." 

His  chief  concern  is,  of  course,  with  the  present  value 
of  Plotinus,  and  the  philosophy  of  mysticism. 

There  is  a  mysticism  of  facts,  and  another  of  fictions 
(distinguished  in  German  as  "  Mystik  "  and  "  Mystik- 
ismus  ").  With  the  pathology  of  subjectivism  and  of 
"  the  Occult,"  its  visions  and  manifestations,  philo- 
sophy is  not  concerned.  But  there  are  facts  of  the 
common  world,  such  as  the  fact  of  beauty  in  things  of 
nature  and  of  art,  and  especially  in  living  persons ; 
which  may  fairly  be  called  mystical,  in  the  sense  that, 
unlike  other  facts — the  "familiar  mysteries"  (like 
lumps  of  coal)  which  we  can  understand  and  describe 
more  or  less  adequately  in  general  terms — the  appeal 
of  beauty  is  in  every  case  individual  and  unique  :  just 
in  so  far  as  an  object  is  beautiful,  it  is  not  a  specimen. 
Beauty  stands  among  other  qualities  as  a  surd  among 
other  numbers ;  it  seems  to  have  the  same  sort  of  signi- 
ficance as  the  rest,  until  the  attempt  is  made  to  analyse 
it,  and  then  it  is  found  to  be  "  irrational."  But  this 
finding  is  no  kind  of  subjectivism,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  mere  pleasurable  feeling.  It  is  the  appreciation 
of  a  unique  quality  in  the  object. 

To  this  extent  we  are  all  mystics  now,  that  is,  if  we 
are  at  all  "  subject  to  the  influence  of  beautiful 
persons,"  as  even  the  Platonic  Socrates  admitted  him- 
self to  be.  But  the  Mystical  Philosophy  takes  this  ex  - 
perience of  beauty,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  to  be  an 
analogon  of  ultimate  reality.  So,  for  such  a  mystic  as 
Plotinus,  the  world  is  neither  a  phantasmagoria  nor  a 
mechanical  system,  however  things  may  seem.  "  All 
truth  is  shadow  except  the  last";  and  this  ultimate 
truth,  which  is  also  the  archetype  of  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  our  world  of  shadows,  is  a  realitv 
which  can  be  experienced  by  the  human  consciousness ; 
but  the  experience  from  its  nature  is  unique  and  incon- 
municable,  like  our  passionate  appreciation  of  charm 
in  things  and  persons,  when  we  encounter  it  among 
the  objects  of  common  experience. 

This  analogy  is  the  key  to  mysticism  in  all  its  forms. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the  analogy  cannot  be 
discussed  here  ;  nor  can  Dr.  Inge's  Lectures  be  said 
to  contribute  many  new  ideas  to  the  discussion.  His 


book  is  a  gallant  attempt  to  treat  Neoplatonism  as 
present  philosophy  rather  than  past  history,  but  the 
frequent  references  to  Messrs.  Bradley,  Bosanquet, 
and  other  modern  I ranscendentalists,  to  "elucidate" 
points  in  Plotinus,  are  of  doubtful  service  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fact  is,  Greek  metaphysics  never  worked 
out  a  distinct  formulation  of  the  "  subject-object " 
relation  ;  and  as  this  is  the  central  factor  in  the  problem 
of  knowledge,  it  follows  that  ancient  philosophy  (and 
especially  ancient  idealism),  suffers  from  the  absence 
almost  as  much  as  ancient  zoology  from  the  lack  of  a 
theory  of  the  development  of  species.  Dr.  Inge  is 
more  successful  in  his  comparison  of  Plotinus  with  his 
predecessors  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Christian 
theologians  on  the  other.  But  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  the  parallel  beween  the  mental  and 
social  conditions  of  Europe  in  the  third  century, 
already  under  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  collapse 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  precarious  prospects  of 
our  own  civilisation.  "  In  the  troublous  time  which 
certainly  awaits  us,"  the  Dean  concludes,  "  the  Stoic 
and  Pythagorean  disciplines  will  again  come  into  their 
own.  For  us,  too,  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  will  be 
the  only  road  to  freedom." 

THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

Black  Sheep  Chapel.    By  Margaret  Baillie-Saunders. 
Hurst  &  Blackett.     '6s.  gd. 

THIS  time  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders's  saints  are  not 
"in  society."  Indeed,  they  are  in  sawdust, 
some  of  them,  and  the  rest  are  in  the  more  dazzling, 
but  less  reputable,  section  of  what  our  grandparents 
called  Bohemia.  The  frontiers  of  that  intriguing 
land  have  of  late  been  shifted,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
positively,  where  it  begins. 

The  illegitimate  son  of  a  singer,  who  was  also  a 
sinner,  adopted  by  a  saint  who  is  also  a  sawdust  mer- 
chant, engaged  to  a  saint  who  is  in  love  with  his 
father-by-adoption  without  realising  it,  and  becoming 
eventually  himself  a  famous  playright,  makes  a  com- 
plicated, but  not  uninteresting  figure.  The  back- 
ground and  accessories  are  really  more  arresting  than 
the  people,  who  smack  a  little  of  Ouida  in  places. 
There  is  something  engagingly  picturesque  about  the 
mixture  of  ritualism  and  commerce  which  George  Pen- 
craft represents.  He  is  never  too  saintly  to  be 
human  ;  and  the  artistic  side  of  his  business  quite  takes 
away  any  flavour  of  sordidness.  The  conversion  of 
Rody  is  a  little  sudden  and  the  French  which  the  vari- 
ous cosmopolitan  characters  indulge  in  is  the  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bowe — they  invariably  address  the 
emphatically  male  Rody  as  "  ma  ch6rie,"  for  example. 
However,  to  have  drawn  a  convincing  picture  of  a 
rather  unusual  part  of  London  life  and  to  have  con- 
structed a  shapely  plot  that  developes  itself  without 
longueurs  is  to  have  written  a  successful  novel. 

THE    HERO   AS  HUSBAND. 

Thomas  Settles  Down.    Bv  H.  B.  Cresswell.  Nisbet. 
6s. 

BEFORE  really  settling  down,  the  delectable 
Thomas  settles  up  with  an  admirer  of  his  wife. 
The  admirer  is  carefully  made  a  very  Chadband,  an 
unctuous,  greasy,  hypocritical  individual,  battery  and 
assault  upon  whose  person  it  is  joyful  to  read  of.  Ail 
admirers  of  other  men's  wives  should  be  handicapped 
in  this  way  by  the  gods  of  virtue.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a 
dragon  of  discretion,  and  the  condign  chastisement 
that  the  venturesome  swain  receives  in  return  for  a  few- 
compliments,  with  appropriate  action,  on  a  piano-stool, 
seems  quite  to  meet  the  case. 
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There  is  something  fatuous  about  Thomas.  It  can- 
not be  denied.  He  struts  about  the  book  a  true 
marital  hero,  swollen  with  pride  in  the  directness  of  his 
methods,  and  openly  rejoicing  in  his  role  of  the  con- 
quering stag  with  the  submissive  doe.  Feministic 
young  women  would  have  challenged  his  attitude  with 
disconcerting  results ;  but  then,  no  feminist  would  be 
made  love  to  on  a  piano-stool  :  or,  if  she  were,  would 
be  unequal  to  the  occasion  on  her  own  account,  or 
reduced  to  calling  in  her  lawful  Monarch  of  the  Glen. 
The  fact  remains  that  Thomas  is  fatuous  and  lovable 
at  the  same  time,  a  feat  on  the  author's  part  that  must 
have  taken  some  achieving.  A  little  of  the  book,  con- 
densed, has  already  stirred  us  to  mild  mirth  in  Punch. 
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The  Daily  SMail. — "A  story  which  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  '  nove  s  of  the  year'  .  .  Mr.  Walpole  is 
wonderfully  good  at  creating  '  atmosphere  '  ;  he  gives 
a  brilliantly  true  and  vivid  picture  of  Petrograd  in  the 
days  of  secret  pr  paration  and  the  days  of  blood.  H.s 
portraits  of  Russians  are  admirably  done,  life. ike  and 
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ARTHU 


expound  a  practical  philosophy  of  life,  and  strike  an  en- 
tirely new  note  in  the  cultivation  of  health,  as  well  as  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  human  energy  is  steadily 
presented  to  the  reader,  in  its  three  aspects,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  coresponding  to  aspiration  after  the 
ideal  of  the  Beautiful  in  Form,  the  True  in  Knowledge, 
and  the  Good  in  Will. 

These  three  aspects  are  of  necessity  bound  indissolubly 
together,  for  they  are  manifestations  of  one  principle. 
Human  energy  is  produced  or  generated  from  the  universal 
storehouse,  like  other  modes  of  energy,  according  to  fixed 
laws.  As  our  knowledge  of  these  laws  increases,  so  we 
can  improve  the  working  of  the  human  machine,  to  pro- 
duce more  energy  and  refine  it  to  a  far  higher  level  than 


the  present  condition.  When  this  idea  is  grasped  and 
brought  into  daily  practice,  the  results  will  be  far-reaching. 

"  A  far  higher  type  of  human  being  will  be  evolved  as 
easily  and  as  naturally  as  now  disease  and  premature 
decay  are  produced. 

The  "  Ars  Vivendi  "  Books  have  secured  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogised  by  over  250 
leading  British  and  Foreign  papers,  and  are  recognized  as 
STANDARD  AUTHORITIES  on  Health,  Mental  Vigour, 
Breathing,    Concentration,    and    Development    of  Will- 

"  Ars  Vivendi,"  the  first  of  the  series,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Hindustani  by  the  Indian  Students'  Culture 
Association,  Allahabad. 
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Beauty  of  Tone  in  Speech  and  Song.  2nd  Edition. 
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Contents. — Chaos  of  Modern  Thought — Practice  of  Medi- 
tation— Balance — Objective  Aspect — Subjective  Aspect — 
Symbolism  and  Ritual — Superman. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   PRESS  OPINIONS 


The  Times. — "Containing  practical  advice  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  body." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  So  sane  and  inspiriting  an 
exposition  of  conservation  of  energy  and  the  acquirement 
of  mental  vigour." 

The  Scotsman. — "  A  sensible  treatise." 

Liverpool  Courier. — "  Exceedingly  useful  work." 

The  Lady. — "  An  excellent  treatise  on  the  art  of  acquir- 
ing mental  and  bodily  vigour." 

The  Morning  Post. — "  There  is  much  in  this  volume  that 
may  appeal  to  those  who  can  approach  such  questions  with 
an  open  mind." 

The  Daily  News. — "  An  interesting  piece  of  psychology, 
with  a  direct  bearing  on  practical  life." 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — "  We  confess  to  being  much  in- 
terested in  the  author's  enunciation  of  his  principle." 

The  Manchester  Courier. — "  An  inspiring  and  illuminat- 
ing book." 


The  Scotsman. — "  Cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  readers 
seeking  a  line  of  intellectual  discipline  in  matters  of  belief." 

T/ie  Tablet. — "  One  of  the  things  that  will  arrest  chief 
attention  [in  '  Meditation  ']  is  the  most  daring — a  fresh 
interpretation  of  Christianity.  The  author  is  satisfied 
neither  with  the  dogmatic  exlusiveness  of  the  Catholic 
Church  nor  with  the  wider  hospitality  of  Protestantism. 
He  tries  to  get  beyond  the  position  of  both.  This  does 
away  with  religion  as  a  creed,  and  the  warrant  is  sought 
from  Christ  Himself." 

The  Saturday  Review. — "  Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell 
are  seldom  disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going 
to  receive,  and  they  try  to  think  as  clearly  and  as  variously 
as  their  author.  Mr.  Lovell,  as  a  rule,  writes  easily,  because 
he  sees  vividly  ;  his  vision  has  eyes.  .  .  .  He  arrives  in 
his  argument  at  a  race  of  Emersonian  supermen  and 
superwomen. " 


A   NEW  DOCTRINE 


After  twenty  years'  research  into  the  laws  governing 
generation  of  human  energy,  the  author  has  made  an 
original  discovery  in  breathing  which  will  entirely  revolu- 
tionise and  reconstruct  present  ideas  concerning  cultivation 
of  health  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Briefly  described,  it  is  connected  with  the  all-important 
part  played  in  the  mechanism  of  Breathing  and  Poi^e  and 
Carriage  of  the  Body  by  the  air-chambers  of  the  cranium. 
They  are  hollow  spaces  in  the  bones  which  communicate 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils  and  contain  air.  They 
are  termed  in  Anatomy  "  sinuses  "  and  are  the  "  sphen- 
oidal," "  frontal,"  "  ethmoidal,"  and  "  maxillary."  Their 
existence  was  known,  and  that  was  all.  The  part  played 
by  them  in  respiration  was  never  suspected,  and  not  a 
single  reference  to  them  in  connection  with  breathing  is  to 
be  found  in  any  physiological  or  popular  text-book.  In 
short,  their  existence  was  ignored,  and  nobody  considered 
it  necessary  to  try  to  find  out  their  possible  use  or 
significance. 

After  prolonged  investigation  conjoined  with  extensive 
practice,  the  author  has  not  only  for  the  first  time  in 
history  discovered  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  Nature  in 
the  play  of  human  energy,  but  has  succeeded  in  turning 
this  immense  secret  to  account  by  reducing  its  practical 
application  to  very  simple  rules  for  daily  use,  which  can  be 
easily  carried  out  with  immediate  benefit  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  So  far  as  human  energy  is  concerned, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  recondite  as  well  as  important  secret 
of  Nature,  for  it  has  a  direct  and  constant  bearing  upon 
mental  and  physical  vigour,  supplying  the  key  to  many 
diverse  and  perplexing  problems  of  mental  evolution  as 
well  as  development  of  physique.  In  its  highest  aspect  it 
explains  why,  in  all  the  Aryan  languages,  the  terms 
"  spirit  "  and  "  breath  "  are  identical,  as  seen  in  the  Greek, 
Latin  and  Sanskrit  terms.  Physicallv,  as  well  as  meta- 
physically, it  is  the  Snirit  or  Breath  of  Life  which  animates 
and  constantly  supplies  energy  to  mind  and  body. 

A  little  learning  in  a  dangerous  thing.  A  smattering  of 
chemistry  suggested  that  it  was  necessary  to  deluge  the 
stomach  with  medicine  in  order  to  convert  the  acid  state  of 
the  blood  which  carries  with  it  low  resistance  to  disease, 
into   the  alkaline   state   of   health   and   his-h  resistance. 


This  suggestion  sprang  from  ignorance.  Nature  pro- 
vides comparative  immunity  to  healthy  blood  through  the 
preponderance  of  Hydroxyl  ions  as  distinguished  from 
Hydrogen  ions,  which  preponderate  in  diseased  blood.  This 
knocks  to  pieces  the  elaborate  theories  based  upon  the  use 
of  sera  and  prophylactics.  Hydroxyl  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  Hydrogen  (waste  matter)  burnt  off  by  being  com' 
bined  with  Oxygen. 

The  only  way  to  acquire  vigour  and  to  cure  disease  is 
to  understand  and  to  comply  with  the  actual  processes 
ordained  by  Nature  in  sustaining  living  energy.  The 
strong  man  is  strong  because  he  breathes  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  in  small  driblets  and  with  considerable  effort,  but 
easily  and  copiously  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  weak  and  ailing  are  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  being  only  able  to  draw  the  air  scantily  and 
with  more  or  less  effort. 

Just  as  the  Breath  of  Life  is  the  master  key  to  health 
and  disease,  so  this  discovery  is  the  key  to  the  Breath  of 
Life.  Variations  of  health  (accidents  excepted)  are  due  to 
variations  of  breathing  capacity  caused  by  obstruction  or 
congestion  in  the  nostrils  and  in  the  passages  leading  to  the 
sinuses.  As  a  preliminary  to  good  breathing  this  obstruction 
must  be  removed.  It  can  easily  be  done  as  a  rule  without 
surgical  operation  or  cauterising.  Full  and  easy  breathing 
can  only  be  done  in  one  way — from  the  centre  of  the  nose 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses.  When  this  has  become  a  daily  habit,  the  effect 
is  remarkable.  Then  the  connection  between  Breathing 
and  Poise  of  Body  becomes  clear. 

The  "  Ars  Vivendi  "  walk  is  unique,  being  based  upon 
this  connection.  Its  mastery  conserves  and  increases 
human  energy  and  develops  the  form  of  woman,  child,  and 
man,  day  by  day,  without  tedious  exercises. 

The  principle  is  of  universal  application  in  physical  and 
mental  development.  It  will  do  more  for  the  consumptive 
in  one  month  than  can  now  be  done  in  years.  It  is  the 
missing  link  in  the  Open  Air  Cure. 

It  will  be  taught  in  every  school  and  college,  and  prac- 
tised in  every  home,  in  every  hospital,  and  in  every  sana- 
torium, for  there  is  only  one  life,  only  one  energy,  which 
in  its  positive  aspect  produces  bodily  and  mental  vigour, 
and  in  its  negative  aspect  bodily  and  mental  weakness'. 


L.    N.    FOWLER    &    CO.,    7    IMPERIAL    ARCADE,    LUDGATE   CIRCUS,    LONDON,  E.C. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  lately  to 
the  methods  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  ex- 
service  cars.  Two  of  our  technical  contemporaries 
denounce  in  unmistakable  terms  the  scandal  of  the 
appalling  waste,  and  pictures  have  been  published 
showing  large  numbers  of  cars  to  the  value  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds  dumped  down  in  various  parts  of 
London,  forming  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  children 
as  playgrounds.  It  certainly  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
motorist  weep  to  see  the  youngsters  playing  all  sorts 
of  pranks  on  cars  that  must  have  cost  anything  up  to 
a  ;£  1,000,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  cars 
are  virtually  brand-new.  One  sees  in  Cumberland 
market,  Albany  Street,  W. ,  a  large  number  of  cars  i:i 
all  stages  of  ruin,  some  with  their  bonnets  on,  some 
with  them  off,  tyres  punctured  or  deflated,  mudwings 
bent  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  the  whole  of  them 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  corroded  with  rust  from 
front  to  rear.  Surely  some  better  arrangements  coulJ 
have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  storing,  and,  if  there 
can  be  sales  of  surplus  furniture  from  dissolving 
Government  departments,  why  not  of  these  cars,  be- 
fore they  are  fit  inly  for  the  scrap-heap? 

The  promise  of  more  and  better  petrol  has  induced 
manv  motorists  to  bring  out  the  car  they  have  had  laid 
up  for  the  past  two  years  or  so,  and  after  this  pro- 
longed inactivity  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  number  of  minor  repairs  may  be  required,  unless 
proper  precautions  were  taken  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  car  up.  In  any  case,  it  will  repay  the  motorist  to 
overhaul  his  car  thoroughly  before  using  it.  A 
thorough  overhauling  does  not  necessarily  mean 
actually  stripping  the  car  down,  as  would  happen  if  it 
were  sent  to  the  repairers,  or  back  to  the  manufac- 
turers, but  a  general  looking  over  of  the  more  accessi- 
ble parts.  The  springs,  for  instance,  may  have  be- 
come stiff  and  rusted  through  long  standing;  it  is  not 


a  very  difficult  matter  of  remedy  this.  Take  the 
weight  of  the  car  off  the  spring  by  jacking  it  up,  wedge 
the  leaves  of  the  spring  apart,  scrape  them,  and  then 
work  in  some  spring  grease  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
A  much  better  way,  although  involving  more  work, 
is  to  dismantle  the  springs  entirely,  and  soak  them  in 
parafin,  which  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  rust ;  then 
apply  the  grease  and  reassemble.  The  wheel  hubs 
also  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  old  grease  and 
any  water  that  may  have  got  into  the  bearings,  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  grease  put  in.  The  tyres  will  require 
a  careful  overhaul  owing  to  natural  drying  or  perish- 
ing of  the  rubber  which,  although  possibly  not  render- 
ing them  absolutely  useless,  may  quite  conceivably 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  when  on  the  road.  Washing 
with  parafin  will  be  found  quite  efficacious  in  most 
cases  where  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals  are  found  to 
have  rusted  up,  or  become  stiff  through  non-use.  An 
accumulator,  should  one  be  used  on  the  car,  unless  the 
directions  given  by  the  makers  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  period  of  storing,  will  in  all  probability  re- 
quire an  expert.  It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
for  any  motorist  or  chauffeur  to  carry  out  such  a  minor 
overhaul  as  that  outlined,  and  unless  actual  repairs 
or  replacements  are  required,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient, seeing  that  motor  manufacturers  are  all 
occupied  on  their  new  models  and  repairers  busy  with 
more  extensive  overhauls  and  repairs. 

The  high  prices  being  asked  for  second-hand 
cars  are  really  astounding,  and  would  lead  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  market  for  anything  on 
wheels,  mechanically  propelled.  Many  cars  of  quite 
a  respectable  age  are  being  sold  for  much  above  their 
original  cost,  whilst  the  price  asked  in  some  cases  is 
absolutely  prohibitive.  Advantage  is  being  taken  of 
the  fact  that  some  months  must  elapse  before  the 
promised  post-war  models  are  available. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  very  long  the 
second-hand  market  will  know  what  a  slump  means,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty." 

IN  engineering  achievement,  in  reli- 
ability and  comfort,  efficiency  and 
refinement,  the  Lanchester  "New 
Forty  will  mark  a  distinct  advance- 
ment on  any  high-grade  car  yet  produced. 
It  takes  unto  itself  a  new  form  of 
exterior  appearance  and  embodies  many 
new  and  interesting  mechanical  features. 
It  will  be  luxuriously  appointed  and  at 
the  same  time  free  of  any  lavish  osten- 
tation. Its  in-built  equipment  will  be  of 
the  most  comprehensive  nature  and  the  car 
as  a  whole  will  reflect  the  accumulated 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years. 


95,  New  Bond  Street, - 


-London,  W. 


Birmingham  and  Manchester. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

Telephone  :  MA YFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO.LONDON 
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PROVED 
BEST. 
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BRITISH 
BUILT. 


7V[OW  that  peace  is  in  sight,  all  the  energies  of  the  famous 
Napier  Works  will  be  centred  on  collating  the  valuable 
experience  gained  during  the  war  period,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  NAPIER  AERO  ENGINE. 

The  results  will  be  embodied  in  the  post-war 


NAPIER 


SIX  CYLINDER 


OTOR  CARRIAGE 

This  has  always  been  known  as  the  PROVED  BEST  GAR, 
but  the  future  model  will  be  unique  in  the  embodiment  of 

Refinement,    Power,    Silence    and  Reliability. 

surpassing  any  previous  model  produced. 


Please  send  for  early  particulars. 


D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  LTD., 


Works  : 
ACTON, 
LONDON,  W.  3. 


WfliiiilllillililllHHIIIIIilllllliillllllillliiiiiiliill 


14,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

LONDON, 
W.  1. 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 


A  THANK  OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 


WILL    YOU    SEND    A    GIFT  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES  AND 
TRAINING  SHIP  "  ARETHUSA  " 

~   FUNDS   ARE   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING  — 

(1)  Old  boysare  serving  in  120  British  &  Colonial  Regiments. 

(2)  2,600  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(41  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintained. 

Patrons:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  Ql  EEN. 
Chairman  and  Tr,amrer  :  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq..  M. A. 
Chairman  of  "  Artthasa"  Committal    HOWSON.   F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 

}   164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

Joint  1  H.  BRISTOW  W  ALLEN, 
Secretaries:  J    HENRY     G.  COPELAND. 


London 
Offices 
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"ENGLAND  FOR 
THE  ENGLISH" 

is  the  slogan  now 

But — The  foreigner  will  be  creeping 
in  with  New    Paper  if   our  English 
Mills  are  not  kept  supplied  with  Raw 
•Material. 

YOUR  WASTEPAPER  IS 
THEIR  RAW  MATERIAL! 

Let  us  send  you  sacks  to  collect  it  in, 
and  when  full  we  will  pay  carriage 
and  the  highest  price  allowed  by  the 
Government. 


r 


(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone  :  245  Hop. 


s 


IHRI 

mum 


To  smoke  it  once  is  to  smoke  it  always  .  .  . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  arc  sold  everywhere  at  1 1  £d  psf  oz 

Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

2  for  ^.  0»  J.  J.  for^O 

Boxes  of  50,  2/2J— 100,  4/3 

STEPHEN   MITCHELL  &  Son 

i Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd.) 
36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUCTIONEERS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  \V.  1,  at  one  o'clock  precisely  : — 

On  Monday,  February  3rd,  and  following  day,  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

On  Wednesday,  February  5th,  and  two  following  days,  the 
representative  COLLECTION  OF  BRITISH  ANGLO-SAXON 
AND  ENGLISH  COINS  formed  by  the  late  Joseph  Young,  Esq., 
of  Leicester. 

On  Monday,  February  10th,  and  two  following  days, 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

Each  sale  may  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may 
be  had. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KEN  YON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN  MAST1N,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE 

Founded  1867.    Incorporated  1911. 
Excellent  modern  buildings  with  Carpentry  and  Engineering 
Workshop.    Army  Class.    O.T.C.    Fees  moderate  and  inclusive. 
Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany, 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Cajsar, 
Virgil,  &c),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible)  ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


THE 
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TER  M  S 


OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(PAi'ABLE  IN  ADVANCE) 


United  Kingdom 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 


Abroad 
£  1    10  4 
13  2 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

YRA  HESS. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
YRA  HESS. 

,  Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  lis.  6d.  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.       4,156  Mayfair. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Debrett's  Peerage, 
2  vols.,  new  1916,  9/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-,  pub- 
lished 5/- ;  George  Baxter,  The  Picture  Printer,  on  the  19th 
Century,  1911,  scarce,  £2.2  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symonds,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips, 
The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large 
paper  copy,  21/- ;  Whistler  and  others,  by  F.  Wedmore,  1906, 
6/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12 ; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/- ;  Omar  Khayyam,  large 
paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4  •  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edwaud  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingha/n. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address:  Personnel 
Secretary,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 
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A  Frank  Letter 
from  a  U.S.  Soldier 

"  I  find  Sanatogen  wonderful  for  build- 
ing up  a  run-down  system" — writes  Lieut.- 
General  Young  (U.S.  Army),  and  he  adds  — 
"  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  those 
who  may  be  suffering  from  fatigue  and 
nervousness." 

Look  once  more  at  the  writer  of  this  letter 
—  keen,  fearless,  sincere  to  the  back-bone  — 
the  type  of  man  whose  word  you  can  trust. 

Then  ask  yourself,  can  you  afford  to  ignore  a  recommen- 
dation so  honestly  given  —  so  foiceful  and  convincing  —  so 
applicable  to  all  of  us  in  this  country,  who  after  more  than 
four  years  of  war,  are  still  run-down,  fatigued,  and  nervous? 

Buy  a  tin  of  genuine  Sanatogen  as  soon  as  your  chemist 
can  spare  you  one.  Made  from  perfectly  phosphonsed 
milk-protein  {not  whole  milk),  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
body-builder  and  nerve  tonic;  and  costs  you  only  2£d.  per 
dose  —  2/3  to  10/9  per  tin. 


GEN  \TOSAN,  LTD.  (  British  Purchasers  of  the  Sanatogen  Co.) 
12,  Chenieg  Street.  London,  W.C.  1         (Chairman:  Th?  Viscountess  RhonJda) 

No'e:  Sanatogen  oil!  later  rn  be  re-named  Genatosan — penning 
Sanatogen  —  to   cisti7iguish   it  jrom   inferior  substitutes. 


THE  CITY 

Despite  many  signs  of  labour  unrest  the  securities  of 
companies  likely  to  be  affected  by  strikes  keep  remark- 
ably steady,  while  several  departments  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  notably  Oil  shares,  are  enjoying  great 
popularity.  Presumably  the  monied  public  have  con- 
fidence either  in  the  wisdom  of  labour  and  capital  or  in 
the  politicians  who  intervene  between  the  two.  The 
most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  states- 
manlike views  expressed  by  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  capital.  At  this  oeriod  of  the  year  the  student 
of  finance  and  commerce  may  find  ample  material  for 
thought  in  the  published  speeches  of  bank  chairmen  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  proprietors.  Unfor- 
tunately a  great  mass  of  reading  matter  is  provided  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days  which  might  be  more 
thoroughly  assimilated  in  smaller  doses  over  a  longer 
space  of  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  large  employers  of  capi- 
tal and  labour  take  a  serious  view  of  the  outlook.  The 
strikes  at  present  in  progress  involve  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  labour  forces  of  the  country,  but  unrest 
is  infectious  and  there  are  factors  in  the  financial  situa- 
tion which  will  need  fSrm  but  delicate  handling  in  order 
to  obviate  misunderstandings.  It  is  an  axiom  of  sound 
finance  that  the  gold  standard  should  be  practically  re- 
established as  soon  as  possible  :  this  involves  defla- 
tion of  currency — a  reduction  of  the  outstanding  issue 
of  currency  notes;  with  such  reduction  should  come 
lower  wages  and  cheaper  goods.  The  workman  will 
appreciate  a  decline  an  the  cost  of  living  when  he  sees 
it;  but  he  will  not  like  any  visible  curtailment  of  wages. 
The  problem  will  be  to  make  the  wage  earner  under- 
stand that  the  value  of  monc  should  be  measured  only 
by  its  buying  power.  Increased  production  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  commodities,  and  if  the  cost  of  living  is 
reduced  the  worker  may  be  much  better  off  with  a 
lower  wage  than  he  is  now  on  war-inflated  terms. 
Strikes,  on  the  other  hand,  will  help  to  increase  the 
cost  of  commodities. 

The  spectacle  of  America  going  "bone  dry"  is 
regarded  from  two  standpoints  in  this  country  (i)  as  a 
joke  (2)  as  the  consummation  of  an  ideal.  There  is 
one  other  point  of  view  which  is  not  humorous  and 
certainly  misses  the  ideal  of  commercial  morality ;  it  .s 
that  of  the  British  holder  of  American  brewery  shares. 
Probably  it  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  brewing 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  being  wiped  out  by  a 
stroke  of  the  legislative  pen  and  without  a  dollar  of 
compensation.  At  a  rough  estimate  we  should  say  at 
least  £10, 000, 000  of  British  capital  is  invested  in 
American  breweries  by  about  20,000  investors,  and  as 
some  of  the  shares  and  debentures  are  held  in  fairly 
large,  blocks  it  follows  that  there  are  many  small 
holders.  But,  small  or  large,  the  injustice  is  just 
the  same. 

There  is  nothing  criminal  in  brewing  good  beer;  it  is 
an  honest  industry;  and  when  a  majority  (or  active 
and  vocal  minority)  of  citizens  decide  that  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
breweries  the  shareholders  have  a  perfectly  good  case 
for  compensation.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that 
British  shareholders  have  no  redress,  as  the  American 
public  who  held  brewery  shares  have  been  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  scandalous  treatment.  We  believe 
representations  were  made  to  President  Wilson  on  the 
matter,  but  doubtless  the  ideal  of  total  abstinence 
appealed  more  forcibly  to  him  as  a  politician  than  that 
of  a  fair  deal  with  a  group  of  joint  stock  companies. 

The  activity  in  the  Oil  share  market  has  reached 
rather  hifh  temperature;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  "  boom  "  has  been  practically  confined  tocom- 
panies  of  high  merit  and  prospects.  Readers  of  this 
column  who  have  adonted  the  favourable  opinions  from 
time  to  time  expressed  of  such  shares  as  Burmahs, 
Shells  and  Mexican  Eagles  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  cashing  very  handsome  profits  if  they  wish. 
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EKEEMAN    HARDY   AND  WlLLlb 

f/HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  directors  and  shareholders  of 
Freeman  1  tardy  and  Willis,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  January  27th, 
li)VJ,  at  the  othces,  Rutland  Street,  Leicester.  Alderman  J.  North 
(cnairman  ol  directors)  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 

in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  accounts,  the 
Chairman  said  it  was  gratifying  to  note  that  they  had 
been  well  maintained.  On  the  asset  side  it  would  be  seen  that 
had  another  hignly  successful  year's  trading.  The  turnover 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  ot  any  previous  year 
ot  the  existence  ot  the  business,  and  the  profits  had- 
laud,  buildings,  etc.,  at  Leicester  stood  at  £,70,000  ;  freehold 
factory  at  Leicester,  £,'4,852,  freehold  factory  at  Kettering, 
^j'J.buu  ;  lreehold  shop  properties,  £,lb4,184;  'eases  and  lease- 
hold properties,  £,3b, /23,  ail  of  which  had  been  depreciated  in 
the  usual  way.  the  fittings  and  fixtures  at  branch  establish- 
ments stood  at  £,74,004  ;  trade  and  other  debtors,  £,47,452  ;  cash 
in  hand  and  at  bankers,  £,101,591 ;  stock  in  hand  at  ware- 
houses and  retail  branches,  ,£,687,640 ;  investments,  Five  per 
Cent.  War  Stock  and  other  Government  securities,  £,246,398,  the 
grand  total  ol  the  assets  reaching  £,1,300,025.  The  net  prolu  tor 
the  year  amounted  to  £,137,427,  making  with  the  amount  earned 
lor  ward  liom  last  year  a  total  ol  ^_,i'J6,UU0  available  balance  at 
the  disposal  ol  the  company  that  day.  1  he  usual  6  per  cent, 
dividend  on  Preference  shares  had  been  paid,  amounting  to 
,£,6,000,  and  they  proposed  to  pay  l2j  per  cent,  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  shares  lor  the  year,  which  would  absorb  £,20,03y, 
together  with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
winch  would  require  x>  11,250.  The  remainder  would  be  dealt 
with  as  lollows  : — -Reserve  for  contingencies,  £,'5,000 ;  directors 
and  stall,  £,10,000  ;  managers'  superannuation  fund,  £,5,403  ; 
bonus  to  employees,  £,5,62o ;  income  tax,  £,3,700 ;  local  and 
other  charities,  x>2>00o  ;  balance  to  next  year,  £,01,008. 

I  m  policy  adopted  by  the  directors  for  many  years  past  had 
been  been  a  conservative  one,  but  now,  alter  due  consideration, 
they  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  saleguarded  the 
capital  ol  the  shareholders  by  the  provision  of  substantial  reserves, 
including  one  ot  ,£,60,000  to  meet  any  contingency  which  might 
arise,  they  telt  themselves  fully  justified  in  recommending  the 
Utilisation  ol  the  savings  of  past  years  by  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion ot  £,150, 0U0  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  holders  of 
ordinary  stock  at  the  rate  ol  two  new  shares  to  every  three  held 
by  shareholders  at  the  time  ol  allotment.  This  recommendation 
had  been  approved  at  an  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders held  in  December  last  and,  further,  had  received  the 
sanction  ol  Flis  .Majesty's  Treasury.  By  this  action  the  amount 
ol  the  ordinary  stock  will  be  increased  from  £,225,000  to 
^,3/0,000.  To  effect  this  alteration  it  was  proposed  to  take 
£,85,000  from  the  savings  referred  to  and  £,05,000  from  the 
£,91,000  which  appeared  in  the  present  accounts  as  "  Balance 
carried  forward  to  next  year."  This  would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
carry-forward  to  £,20,558.  In  the  division  of  the  profits  the 
claims  of  the  employees  had  not  been  overlooked,  as  the  various 
items  apportioned  for  division  among  those  in  the  service  of  the 
company  amounted  to  some  £,20,000. 

Turning  to  the  future,  the  Chairman  said  there  seemed  every 
indication  that  the  present  volume  of  trade  would  be  maintained 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  stocks  on  hand,  estimated  in  terms 
of  pairs  rather  than  value,  were  not  heavy,  and,  further,  the 
Government  was  likely  to  continue  to  make  large  demands  upon 
the  output.  In  addition  to  this  their  Continental  Allies  were  more 
than  likely  to  look  to  the  English  markets  for  considerable 
supplies  of  footwear  until  such  time  as  they  were  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  own  people  by  their  own  production. 

Mr.  Ft.  Simpson  Gee  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ffyslop,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lane,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  declaring  a  dividend  of  12g  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  shares  for  the  year,  together  with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent., 
Iree  of  income  tax  or  interest. 
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OMNIUM  INVESTMENT 

Che  Thirty-second  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Omnium  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  January  29th, 
l!)19,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Viscount 
St.  Davids  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding,  said  :  Gentlemen, 
-1  beg  to  move  that  the  directors'  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted  and  that  the  dividends  as  pro- 
posed therein  be  declared  and  paid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  interesting  thing  the  shareholders  will  have  noticed  in  the 
report  is  that  we  propose  this  year  to  pay  an  extra  j  per  cent,  of 
dividend  on  the  deferred  stock.  You  will  have  noticed  also  that 
we  propose  to  increase  the  carry  forward  by  £,"7,840.  If  we  had 
wished  to  divide  the  whole  of  our  revenue  up  to  the  hilt  that 
would  have  enabled  us  to  pay  an  extra  2^  per  cent,  to  our 
deferred  shareholders.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  been  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  compare  the  list  of  investments  we  gave  you 
last  year  with  the  list  we  are  furnishing  you  with  this  year  you 
will  have  discovered  that  during  the  year  your  directors  have 
made  90  changes  in  that  investment  list.  On  those  changes  we 
made  a  prolit  of  £,15,000,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  made 
losses  of  £,'5,200.  On  the  total  number  ot  changes,  therefore,  we 
made  a  net  prolit  ot  over  £,"10,000,  which  we  have  used  to  write 
down  the  cost  of  certain  investments. 

in  our  report  we  mention  that  there  is  a  depreciation  on  the 
book  value  of  our  investments.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
that  depreciation  is  only  a  traction  over  8  per  cent,  on  the  book 
value  ol  the  total  number  of  investments,  and,  it  f  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  the  lealure  of  that  depreciation  is  that  it  is  on 
good  securities.  \\  hen  1  In  st  became  connected  with  this  com- 
pany we  had  a  very  serious  depreciation  indeed,  and  the  feature 
ol  the  depreciation  in  those  days  was  that  a  great  deal  ot  it  was 
what  you  might  call  justly  merited  depreciation — it  was  deprecia- 
tion on  securities  many  ol  which  were  in  serious  default.  The 
ieature  ot  the  depreciation  to-day  is  that  it  is  on  good  securities — 
on  securities  that  are  paying  their  interest  most  of  them,  just  as 
punctually  as  they  did  before  the  war,  and  the  market  price  of 
iliose  securities  has  been  brought  down  solely  by  the  change  in 
the  prevailing  rate  ol  interest,  and  by  nothing  else  at  all.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  we  are  carrying  lorward,  as  1  have  told 
you,  out  ol  the  revenue  of  the  year  £,7,840.  W  hy  gentlemen,  if 
we  had  that  alone  to  meet  the  depreciation,  we  could  gel  rid  of 
the  whole  of  it  in  eight  years,  but  that  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  it  ends.  We  have  made  profits  on  sales  ot  over  £,10,000 
in  the  past  year,  i'hat  goes  to  deal  with  depreciation.  One  year 
with  another,  you  may  take  it  that  we  shall  usually  have  profits 
on  sales  in  this  company,  and  between  prolits  on  sales  and  un- 
divided income  8  per  cent,  is  not  a  serious  hgure  to  deal  with 
at  all. 

The  directors  have  every  hope  that  the  income  of  the  company 
during  the  current  year  will  at  least  be  maintained,  and  thai  ll 
that  revenue  is  maintained — and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be — we  hope  that  in  a  year's  time  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
something  better  in  the  way  of  dividends  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  do  not  generally  talk  about  other 
things  at  a  company  meeting,  but  in  the  circumstances  to-day 
perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  it  1  do  say  a  word  on  finance 
generally.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  Great  Britain  we  have  always 
had  plenty  of  great  advantages.  We  have  always  had  plenty  ol 
capital  for  our  home  industries,  and  we  have  not  only  had  capital 
for  our  home  industries,  but  we  have  been  able  to  finance 
industries  in  other  countries,  and  that  has  been  a  great  advantage 
to  our  trade.  For  instance,  this  is  what  happens  from  my  own 
personal  experience.  You  send  out  what  you  call  money  to 
build  a  railway  in  South  America.  1  say  you  send  out  what  you 
call  money,  but  you  raise  money  for  that  purpose  ;  you  do  not 
send  out  money  ;  what  you  send  out  is  goods — coal,  iron,  rails 
and  all  kinds  ol  things  ;  you  not  only  send  out  that  money  in  the 
form  of  goods  first,  by  which  you  benefit  British  trade,  but  year 
by  year,  when  the  railways  are  running,  you  are  sending  out 
goods  for  maintenance,  and  you  are  sending  out  coal  to  run  the 
railways,  and  the  supplies  of  coal  that  you  send  out  year  by  year 
are  finding  work  for  British  labour  at  home.  Are  we  going  to 
be  in  a  position  in  this  country  in  future  to  finance  not  only 
our  home  trade,  but  also  great  enterprises  abroad?  At  the 
moment,  as  you  know,  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  ;  but  the 
sooner  we  are  allowed  to  do  it  the  better,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  capital  to  do  it  with,  and  as  regards  capital,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  one  bright  spot — perhaps  1  may  be  wrong — we  can  see 
about  us  is  that  a  number  of  people  in  the  country — at  least  one 
would  hope  so — have  learned  to  save  permanently. 

i  will  ask  Mr.  Maclaren  to  second  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of_  the  report  and  accounts,  but  before  putting  it  to  the  meeting 
1  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Maclaren  seconded  the  motion,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  question  or  comment,  was  carried  unanimously. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN  TOBACCO 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  January  28th,  1919,  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hood,  M.P.,  (one  of  the  deputy-chairmen),  who  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Arthur  Charles  Churchman,  Bt.,  seconded  by  Mr.  b.  J. 
Gillchrist,  voted  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Duke  (the  chairman)  being 
absent. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  taking 
the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet  first,  you  will  observe 
that  the  item  of  real  estate  and  buildings  at  cost, 
less  provision  for  amortisation  of  leasheolds,  £674,814, 
shows  an  increase  of  .£,19,890,  principally  due  to  additional 
expenditure  at  the  American  factories  and  at  a  warehouse  in 
Liverpool.  Piant,  machinery,  furniture  and  fittings  at  cost  or 
under,  ,£491,675,  shows  a  small  decrease.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  item  of  goodwill,  trade  marks  and  patents,  which  still 
stand  at  £879,1)64.  In  previous  years  1  have  been  asked 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  write  off  this  item 
or  some  part  of  it,  and  I  have  said  that  the  Board  did  not 
think  the  time  was  ripe  to  deal  with  it.  The  directors  still 
think  that  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be  fairly  left  over  for 
further  consideration  until  after  peace  is  concluded.  Loans  to 
and  current  accounts  with  associated  companies,  ,£5,277,913, 
shows  an  increase  of  £822,411.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  due 
to  the  increased  supplies  to  the  associated  companies  and  to 
some  extent  to  the  additional  advances  made  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  cost  of  leaf  tobacco  and  other  materials. 
Investments  in  associated  companies,  ,£,5,255,630,  shows  an 
increase  of  £174,452,  largely  due  to  additional  investments  in 
two  of  the  associated  companies.  Other  investments,  £107,055, 
show  an  increase  of  £93,826.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  an 
investment  of  £100,000  in  War  Bonds.  Stocks  of  leaf,  manu- 
factured goods,  and  materials  at  cost  or  under,  .£,8,654,041,  is 
again  the  principal  item  on  the  assets  side  of  the  account  and 
shows  the  very  large  increase  of  £3,092,554.  This  again  is 
principally  due  to  the  large  advance  in  the  cost  of  leaf  tobacco, 
wrapping  material,  etc.  While,  in  view  of  a  possible  reduction 
of  the  cost  in  the  future,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  stocks 
of  leaf  tobacco  beyond  a  point  which  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
supplies,  yet  it  is  essential  to  keep  them  up  to  a  point  to  ensure 
the  necessary  provision  for  adequately  carrying  on  manufacturing 
operations.  A  proportion  of  the  amount  is  attributable  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  manufactured  stocks  at  our  factories  and 
depots.  Sundry  debtors  (less  provision  for  doubtful  debts)  and 
debit  balances,  £3,228,895,  is  up  by  £505,778,  due  to  the 
increased  prices  of  goods  sold  to  our  customers  and  also  to  some 
extent  to  increased  sales. 

The  last  item  on  the  assets  side,  cash  at  bankers  and  in 
transit,  £2.164,301,  is  up  by  £475,561.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
point  out  with  regard  to  this  item  that  the  item  of  creditors  and 
credit  balances,  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  moment,  is  very 
largely  increased,  but  taking  the  whole  of  the  items  on  the 
assets  side,  you  will  see  that  they  amount  to  .£,26, 733, 400,  being 
an  increase  of  £,5,180,886  upon  last  year,  which  in  itself  indi- 
cates the  large  increase  in  capital  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  in  the  business  during  the  last  year.  Turn- 
ing to  the  liabilities  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  issued  capital 
of  £4,500,000  Preference  shares  and  £6,254,320  Ordinary  shares 
remains  the  same  as  last  year.  The  item  of  creditors  and  credit 
balances,  £9,218,293,  has  again  increased  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  to  the  extent  of  £3,752,636.  Some  part  of  this  is 
for  indebtedness  in  respect  of  leaf  purchases,  some  of  it  is  due 
to  increased  amounts  owing  for  supplies,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  in  respect  of  additional  taxation,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  United  States.  Reserves  for  buildings, 
machinery  and  materials,  £,432,357,  is  up  by  £74,037,  and,  as  I 
pointed  out  last  year,  the  increase  in  this  item  from  time  to  time 
strengthens  the  balance-sheet.  Premium  on  Ordinary  shares 
issued,  £226,664,  shows  an  increase  of  £1,800.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  increase  is  that  one  of  the  directors  who  had  shares 
allotted  to  him  in  1912  died  before  the  completion  of  his  five 
years'  agreement,  and  his  executrix  had  under  that  agreement 
to  pay  that  amount  as  the  additional  price  for  the  purchase  of 
part  of  the  shares  allotted  to  him.  Provision  for  redemption 
of  coupons,  £.,63,188,  shows  an  increase  of  £2,130. 

Special  reserve,  £1,157,739,  shows  the  large  increase  of 
£871,404.  You  will  remember  last  year  I  explained  that,  in 
consequence  of  our  inability  to  obtain  permission  for  the  distri- 
bution of  a  number  of  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
directors,  but  withdrawn  at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  it  had 
been  decided  co  sell,  and  we  had  in  fact  sold,  part  of  the  shares 
to  provide  us  with  funds  towards  the  increased  cost  of  leaf  and 
other  materials.  I  further  explained  that  it  was  our  intention 
to  carry  the  difference  between  the  amount  realised  and  the 
value  at  which  those  shares  stood  in  the  books  to  the  credit 
of  the  special  reserve  when  the  accounts  which  are  now  under 
review  came  to  be  prepared.  That  has  been  done,  and  will,  I 
think  you  wilt  agree,  materially  strengthen  the  financial  position 
of  the  company.  The  item  is  larger  than  the  £1,000,000  which 
I  foreshadowed  in  my  remarks  last  year,  because  it  not  only 
includes  the  difference  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  of  Canada  Ordinary  shares,  but  also  a  sum 
arising  from  the  sale  of  shares  in  another  company,  to  the 
extent  of  about  £50,000,  which  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
hold  any  longer. 

The  general  reserve  of  £1,500,000  to  provide  against  possible 
losses  arising  from  the  war  stands  at  the  same  figure  as  last 
year.  Happily  the  war  has  now  virtually  come  to  an  end, 
although  peace  has  not  yet  been  declared,  but  so  soon  as  it  is, 
dates  for  payment  of  the  amounts  due  to  us  in  respect  of  our 
German  assets  will  automatically  also  be  fixed  under  the  agree- 


ment made  on  the  sale  of  those  assets.  The  item  in  the  balance- 
sheet  this  year  has  had  the  words  "  subject  to  excess  profits 
duty  upon  any  sums  which  may  be  recovered  in  respect  of  losses 
in  enemy  countries  "  added,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  1 
explained  that  this  has  been  done  upon  the  advice  of  our  auditor, 
because,  while  we  have  been  assessed  in  the  earty  years  of  the 
war  to  excess  profits  duty,  the  Government  allow  as  a  deduction 
from  the  profits  assessable  to  excess  profits  duty  certain  losses 
in  enemy  countries,  and  only  in  the  event  of  such  losses  being 
recovered,  and  to  that  extent,  will  such  deduction  have  to  be 
written  back  and  become  liable  to  excess  profits  duty,  and  it 
may  be  that  when  we  have  received  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  our  German  assets  there  will  be  some  excess  profits  duty 
payable  by  us.  I  said  last  year  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
until  after  the  end  ot  the  war  what  our  losses  would  be  and  to 
what  extent  there  would  be  an  inroad  upon  this  item.  I,  how- 
ever, said  that  I  had  no  further  reason  to  believe  that  our 
estimate  of  the  loss  would  be  greater  than  that  which  I  had 
previously  mentioned — namely,  something  approaching  half  the 
amount  reserved.  If,  however,  we  have  to  make  provision  out 
of  this  item  for  payment  of  excess  profits  duty  under  the  circum- 
stances I  nave  mentioned,  it  may  be  that  the  loss  will  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  half  the  amount  previously  indicated,  but  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  until  we  know  the  actual  position  after 
the  war  to  say  what  the  amount  will  be  or  to  give  any  reasoned 
estimate. 

There  only  remains  one  item — namely,  profit  and  loss  account 
balance  of  £3,380,837.  The  profits  for  the  year  amount  to 
£3,140,174,  after  making  provision  for  excess  profits  duty  for 
the  year — which  is,  I  may  say,  in  itself  quite  a  substantial 
amount — as  compared  with  £3,105,002  for  the  year  ended  30th 
September,  1917,  before  making  provision  for  excess  profits  duty  for 
that  year.  You  will  see  that  in  the  report  our  estimate  of  the  excess 
profits  duty  for  the  year  1916-17  is  £560,000.  It  would  probably 
have  been  more  accurate  to  say  "  the  balance  of  estimated  excess 
profits  duty,"  as  we  had  already  provided  in  that  year  on  account  of 
any  possible  liability  the  sum  of  £200,000,  thus  making  a  total 
of  £760,000  as  the  present  estimated  liability  for  that  year.  It 
will,  however,  I  think,  be  quite  clear  to  you  that  our  profits 
for  the  year  under  review  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year,  because  of  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  this  year  for  the  estimated  total  liability  to  excess  profits 
duty  for  the  year,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  we  only  had 
provided  the  £200,000  against  a  liability  which  is  now  esti- 
mated, as  I  have  just  mentioned,  at  £760,000. 

The  available  balance  standing  to  the  credit  is  now  £3,380,837, 
out  of  which  the  directors  recommend  a  distribution  on  the  31st 
instant  of  a  final  dividend  (free  of  British  income-tax)  upon  the 
Ordinary  shares  of  6  per  cent.,  amounting  to  £375,259,  making 
30  per  cent,  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  last  year, 
and  leaving  £3,005,578  to  be  carried  forward.  In  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  income-tax  by  Is.  in  the 
£,  this  is  equal  to  a  distribution  upon  the  Ordinary  shares  of 
nearly  3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year.  We  seriously  con- 
sidered the  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  recommend  an 
increased  distribution  upon  the  Ordinary  shares,  as  the  earnings 
would  have  warranted  it,  but  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  so 
at  present,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  foreshadowing  what 
capital  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  during  the  coming  year. 
The  whole  of  the  surplus  of  over  three  millions  is  invested  in 
the  business  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  £100,000  in 
War  Bonds,  which  I  previously  mentioned  in  commenting  on  the 
assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  while  we  were  indebted 
to  our  bankers  on  the  30th  September  last  in  a  considerable 
amount,  which  has  been  increased  by  further  loans  since,  the 
cost  of  leaf  this  season  has  been  materially  increased,  even  as 
compared  with  that  last  year,  and  other  materials  show  no 
reduction — in  fact,  the  contrary.  At  present  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  we  have  in  the  surplus  carried  forward 
and  the  additional  capital  raised  by  loans  from  our  bankers 
since  the  close  of  our  financial  year,  are  still  required  in  the 
business,  and,  in  fact,  the  capital  employed  may  have  to  be 
further  enlarged.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  prudent  on  our 
part  to  recommend  a  larger  distribution  in  the  way  of  dividend. 
While  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  whatever  sums 
are  required  for  the  business,  the  directors  will,  if  they  think 
it  desirable  and  necessary  to  do  so,  have  recourse  to  other 
methods  open  to  them  by  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company, 
but  they  must  be  largely  guided  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
when  they  know  whether  the  higher  cost  of  leaf  and  materials 
is  substantially  maintained  or  not.  Again,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  this  company,  in  common  with  others,  may  be  left  with 
stocks  bought  at  high  prices  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  pru- 
dence has  therefore  to  be  exercised  more  especially  at  this  time, 
when  that  consideration  must  largely  influence  the  minds  of  the 
directors  in  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  the  dividends  to  be  paid. 

Our  output  during  the  year  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  previous  year,  a.id  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
financial  year — namely,  October  to  December  last — it  is  slightly 
up  even  on  those  record  figures.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
say  what  effect  the  changed  circumstances  will  have  upon  the 
output  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  or  whether  we 
shall  be  able  at  the  end  of  it  to  present  as  good  a  balance-sheet 
as  the  one  now  before  you.  I  now  formally  beg  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  30th 
September,  1918,  including  the  payment  on  the  31st  January 
instant  of  a  final  dividend^  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  issued  Ordi- 
nary shares,  free  of  British  income-tax.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
directors  have  declared  for  the  year  1918-19  an  interim  dividend 
of  6  per  cent.,  free  of  British  income-tax,  also  payable  on  the 
31st  instant,  so  that  you  will  receive  upon  that  date  12  per 
cent.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hignett  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some 
congratulatory  remarks,  was  carried  unanimously. 
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LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND 
MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  Limited  was  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London,  L.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of 
January,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  and  Balance- 
sheet,  declaring  a  dividend,  electing  directors  and  auditors,  and 
other  ordinary  business.    There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart.),  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  reports  and  accounts,  and  after  briefly  reviewing 
the  political  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  war,  and  Germany's 
calculated  military  and  financial  preparations,  proceeded  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the  Linked  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  America,  and  to  show  how  these  countries  stood 
with  regard  to  their  national  indebtedness. 

The  Cost  of  the  War. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  estimated  that,  after 
allowing  for  further  borrowings  and  deducting  the  value  of  the 
surplus  assets  and  Ihe  recoverable  proportion  of  our  loans  to 
Allies,  the  net  amount  of  our  debt  would  stand  at  .£6,418  millions. 
By  a  similar  process  of  adjustment  he  estimated  Germany's 
Imperial  Debt  at  £8,300  millions,  not  including  the  liabilities  of 
the  different  Federal  States.  Referring  to  the  law  of  1914,  which 
permitted  the  Reichsbank  to  issue  its  notes  against  Treasury 
bills,  he  pointed  out  the  great  increase  in  both  these  items 
during  the  war.  Before  the  war,  the  ordinary  trade  bills  of 
exchange  amounted  to  only  £37,545,000;  in  December  last  the 
amount,  practically  all  Treasury  bills,  was  £1,222,954,000,  while 
the  notes  issued  rose  from  £94,544,000  to  £1,056,216,000  in  the 
same  period. 

An  Unsound  Financial  Method. 
On  this  subject  the  Chairman  said  that  an  issue  of  notes 
against  Treasury  bills  was  wrong  in  principle,  because  it  was 
not  certain  that  the  bills  would  be  paid  off  when  they  matured. 
The  Reichsbank  was  realising  this  in  the  enormous  amount  of 
bank  notes  which  it  had  issued  against  Treasury  bills  which  were 
not  being  paid  off.  He  next  referred  to  the  financial  position  in 
America,  and  in  doing  so  commented  favourably  on  the  policy  of 
the  Treasury  in  issuing  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  to  the 
American  bankers  in  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  Liberty 
Loans,  and  fixing  the  maturities  of  these  certificates  so  that  they 
fell  due  on  or  about  the  instalment  dates  of  the  loan.  The 
bankers  were  therefore  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  use  these 
certificates  in  payment  of  their  customers'  applications,  and  the 
War  Loans  were  paid-up  without  any  disturbance  to  the  Money 
Market.  In  addition,  by  these  methods  the  Treasury  were 
enabled  to  anticipate  the  proceeds  of  the  War  Loan  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of 
floating  indebtedness 

The  American  Banking  System. 
The  net  debt  of  the  United  States — on  the  assumption  that  their 
loans  to  the  Allies,  which  might  eventually  amount  to  about 
2,000  millions  were  all  repaid — was  put  by  Sir  Edward  at  2,600 
millions,  against  ours  of  6,418  millions,  and  8,300  millions  in  the 
case  of  Germany  ;  and  he  thought  that  in  view  of  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  their  banking  system  and  their  productive  capacity, 
the  burden  ought  to  prove  a  light  one.  The  new  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  had  been  a  very  important  factor  in  enabling 
the  American  Government  to  issue  their  loans  and  to  solve  the 
financial  problems  of  the  war.  When  it  was  decided  by  the 
Amercan  Government,  after  the  crisis  of  1907,  that  a  new  banking 
system  was  required,  the  framers  of  the  new  law  kept  before 
them  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  under  which  the  note 
issue  would  be  dependent  upon  the  demands  of  trade,  auto- 
matically expanding  and  contracting  according  to  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Their  object  was  to  ensure  that  when 
trade  was  brisk  the  notes  would  be  increased,  and  when  trade 
slackened  the  notes  would  be  returned  to  the  bank.  To  effect 
this  object  the  Government  agreed  to  issue  notes  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  on  the  security  of  commercial  bills  of  exchange 
and  gold,  and  these  banks  put  the  notes  into  circulation.  The 
theory  was  that  additional  currency  could  be  obtained  when 
trade  required  it  by  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  but  that 
the  bills  of  exchange,  being  of  short  date,  their  payment,  when 
due  would  necessarily  cause  a  contraction  of  the  notes  issued 
against  them.  A  large  and  increasing  volume  of  trade  entailed 
an  increased  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and  required  an  expansion  in 
currency.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  currency  an  issue 
of  notes  against  Bills  of  Exchange  seemed  to  be  the  simplest  and 
safest  way  of  meeting  trade  requirements,  but  the  total  issue 
should  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  gold  reserve. 
When  trade  diminished  in  volume  and  bills  of  exchange  were  paid 
off,  the  total  of  notes  outstanding  must  automatically  be  reduced. 

The  Currf.ncv  Question. 
The  Chairman  next  proceeded  to  Ileal  with  the  recently  issued 
report  of  the  Currency  Committee.  Haying  alluded  to  the 
restrictive  conditions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  its  effects 
in  the  critical  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  issue  their  own  currency  notes  in  prefer- 
ence to  permitting  the  Bank  of  England  to  go  outside  its  Charter, 
he  emphasised  the  argument  he  had  advanced  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  namely,  that  the  Bank  Act  should  be  repealed, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  authorised  to  issue  notes  on 
the  security  of  gol  1  and  bills  of  exchange,  that  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  Bank  should  be  amalgamated  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  should  be  shown  in  one 
balance  sheet.  This  argument,  he  said,  held  gcod  at  the  present 
time.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  about  the  issue  of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  then  undoubtedly  more  currency  notes  would 
have  to  be  issued.    Bankers  had  a  very  great  work  before  them 


to  provide  the  means  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  country,  and  they  should  not  be  left  in  doubt,  in 
other  words,  they  ought  to  know  definitely  that  in  case  of 
necessity  Bank  of  England  notes  or  currency  notes  would  be 
provided. 

"  Serious  for  the  Nation." 
As  we  stood  at  the  present  time,  before  the  Bank  of  England 
could  issue  notes  against  securities,  it  would  have  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury.  The  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  or  of 
the  Government,  had  been  given  for  this  purpose  on  four  occa- 
sions, and  on  each  occasion  a  stipulation  had  been  made  that  the 
Bank  rate  should  be  put  up  to  10  per  cent,  or  thereabouts. 
So  the  presumption  was  that  if  the  Bank  of  England 
should  receive  Treasury  sanction  to  issue  notes  at  the 
present  time  against  securities,  a  similar  condition  would 
be  attached,  namely,  an  increase  in  the  Bank  rate  to  10  per  cent. 
To  adopt  such  a  method  when  the  country  was  reconstructing 
its  trade  and  industry,  and  when  manufacturers  and  others  were 
requiring  increased  accommodation,  would  lead  to  undue  restric- 
tion of  credit,  would  impede  reconstruction,  and  would  curtail 
our  exports,  just  at  a  time  when  we  were  anxious  to  export  more 
than  we  had  ever  exported  before.  .  The  result  might  be  serious 
for  the  nation.  No  proper  discrimination  was  made  between  the 
case  when  additional  currency  was  needed  to  meet  trade  require- 
ments and  the  case  when  additional  currency  was  needed  in  con- 
sequence of  over-trading.  We  were  in  the  same  position  in  a 
smaller  degree  with  regard  to  our  currency  notes  as  the  Reichs- 
bank was  with  regard  to  its  bank  notes.  We  had  in  circulation 
over  300  millions  of  currency  notes,  which,  except  for  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  in  gold,  had  been  issued  against 
securities.  There  was  no  automatic  system  for  the  redemption 
ef  currency  notes  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  issued  against 
bills  of  exchange,  which  in  due  course  would  have  to  be  paid  off. 

The  Currency  Committee's  Recommendations. 
The  result  of  the  Committee's  deliberations  had  been  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Bank  of  England  should  continue  to  work  under 
the  Bank  Act  as  heretofore,  which  meant  that  we  were  to 
undergo  in  the  future  the  same  experiences  as  we  had  undergone 
in  the  past.  It  seemed  to  him  (the  chairman)  that  the  method 
adopted  in  the  American  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was  more  worthy 
of  recommendation,  and  that  notes  should  not  be  issued  against 
Government  securities,  which  might  or  might  not  be  paid  off,  but 
against  bills  of  exchange  which  must  be  met  at  their  due  date. 
One  of  the  experiences  we  had  undergone  since  the  Bank  Act 
came  into  operation  had  been  that  the  Bank  rate  had  been 
altered  about  473  times,  whereas  in  France  and  Germany,  during 
the  same  period,  the  rates  of  their  central  banks  had  been  altered 
123  and  212  times  respectively.  These  alterations  in  the  Bank 
rate  adversely  affected  the  position  of  our  trading  community,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  on  some  occasions  under  a  better  svstem. 

Capital  Requirements  of  the  Future. 
Having  answered  the  objections  to  the  amalgamation  of  Bank 
of  England  departments  embodied  in  the  Currency  Committee's 
report,  the  chairman  dealt  with  another  of  the  Committee's 
recommendations,  which  touched  very  closely  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  the  reconstruction  which  had  to  be  brought 
about  in  our  trading  concerns.  All  admitted  that  capital  would 
be  required  to  reconvert  those  concerns  which  had  been  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  that  large  resources 
would  be  required  to  renew  and  bring  into  a  state  of  efficiency 
machinery  and  plant  which  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
Large  sums  of  money  would  also  be  required  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  the  extensions  of  business.  All  agreed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  our  exports,  but  before  we  could  do 
this  the  reconstruction  of  our  industries  was  necessary.  If  the 
industries  were  not  to  look  for  accommodation  to  the  bankers, 
who  had  gathered  up  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  then  the 
reconstruction  and  reconversion  which  were  necessary  could  not 
take  place.  The  Committee  stated  that  "  the  shortage  of  real 
i  apital  cannot  be  met  by  the  creation  of  fresh  purchasing  power 
in  the  form  of  bank  advances  to  manufacturers  under  Govern- 
ment guarantee  or  otherwise."  Did  this  mean  that  the  industries 
of  our  country  were  not  to  seek  accommodation  from  the  banks 
for  the  purposes  indicated?  If  they  were  to  wait  for  the  savings 
of  the  people,  which  must  be  accumulated  slowly  out  of  the 
profits  of  employers  and  out  of  wages,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
our  industries  would  be  left  to  languish. 

"  An  Internal  Drain  Following  an  External  Drain." 
The  speaker  next  criticised  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  during  the  period  of  transition  additional  currency  issues 
should  be  made  against  Bank  of  England  notes  taken  from  the 
reserve  in  the  banking  department.  This,  he  thought,  might  lead 
to  the  serious  depletion  of  the  reserve.  Objection  was  also  urged 
against  the  Committee's  proposal  that  the  28i  millions  of  gold 
held  as  cover  against  the  currency  notes  should  be  held  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  If  that  meant  that  bank  notes  were  to  be 
used  in  place  of  gold  in  case  currency  notes  were  presented  for 
payment,  it  would  amount  practically  to  a  breaking  of  the  Act, 
which  provided  that  the  latter  shall  be  paid  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  gold.  If,  therefore,  the  currency  note  gold  were 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  currency  notes  were  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  gold  at  a  time  when  the  gold  in  the 
Bank  had  been  reduced  by  foreign  demands,  we  should  have 
an  internal  drain  following  an  externa!  drain  for  gold.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  on  as  we  were  than  to 
adopt/  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks. 
Coming  to  a  question  in  the  Report  which  closely  affected  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  the  Committee  made  the  suggestion  that 
banks  should  hold  a   line  of   Treasury  bills   and  short-dated 
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Government  securities,  holding  out  the  inducement  that  such 
securities  might  be  discounted  at  the  Bank  in  case  of  pressure. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  unwise  suggestion.  We  had  recently 
had  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  had  become  much  larger  and  more  power- 
ful. For  this  reason,  he  thought,  they  ought  to  keep  sufficient 
reserves  to  make  themselves  independent  of  any  need  for  dis- 
counting at  the  Bank  of  England  in  times  of  crisis.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  were  carried  out,  and  a  crisis 
should  occur  there  was  no  doubt  that  very  large  amounts  of  bills 
would  be  required  to  be  discounted  at  the  Bank,  and  the  reserve 
would  be  reduced  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  his  opinion, 
the  policy  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  ought  to  be  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  maintaining  large 
reserves  in  their  own  vaults,  thus  removing  the  necessity  for 
going  to  the  Bank  for  assistance. 

The  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  Their  Gold. 
The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  gold  which  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks  held  in  their  vaults  should  be  taken  away 
from  them  and  handed  to  the  Bank  of  England.  If  this  were 
done,  the  position  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  would  be  weakened 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  foreign  bankers.  It  was  their 
duty  to  protect  their  depositors  with  reserves  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  to  take  away  the  gold  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
which  had  proved  so  useful  during  the  war,  was  to  take  away 
from  the  depositors  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  the  best  reserve  a 
bank  could  hold.  The  transfer  of  the  gold  would  not  improve 
the  Bank  of  England's  position,  while  that  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  would  be  greatly  depreciated. 

Protecting  the  Exchanges. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  gold  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  the 
gold  from  the  Currency  Note  Department  were  required  by  the 
Bank  of  England  in  order  to  protect  the  foreign  exchanges,  but 
there  were  other  means  which  could  be  adopted  to  support  the 
exchanges.  In  course  of  time,  when  credit  had  been  properly  re- 
established and  prices  had  fallen,  the  amount  of  currency  notes 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  perhaps  to  something  like  100  to  120 
millions,  or  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  gold 
which  used  to  circulate.  He  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  gold  should  be  accumulated  and  held  as  a 
reserve  by  the  Government  against  the  currency  notes  in  circula- 
tion, thus  making  the  currency  note  always  convertible  into  gold. 
The  gold  thus  held  would  not  be  so  liable  to  attack  as  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  would  always  be  available  as  a  second 
reserve.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  should  continue  to 
hold  gold  in  their  reserves  in  increased  amounts.  We  should  thus 
have  three  reserves  of  gold  ;  one  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
another  held  against  the  currency  note,  and  a  third  reserve  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  thus  giving  three  reserves  acting 
as  one  reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  exchanges.  He  felt 
satisfied  that  this  plan  had  only  to  be  tried  to  prove  successful. 

Results  of  the  Recent  Amalgamation. 
The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  figures  of  their 
own  bank  for  1918.  In  the  first  place  he.  congratulated  the  share- 
holders on  the  amalgamation  with  the  Joint  Stock  Bank,  assuring 
them  that  it  had  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect  to  the  directors 
of  both  banks.  The  capital  account  was  increased  from 
£5,  192,097  to  ,£7,172,697.  The  reserve  fund  had  been  in- 
creased from  £4,346,000  to  £"7,172,697  by  the  transfer  from  the 
capital,  reserve  and  carry  forward  of  the  Joint  Stock  of 
£2,326,697,  and  of  £500,000  from  the  profit  and  loss  account  of 
the  combined  bank  for  this  year. 

An   Increased  Reserve. 

Being  able  thus  to  increase  the  capital  and  reserve  fund  to  such 
figures  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  accruing  from  the 
amalgamation.  The  Joint  Stock  Bank  had  contributed  to  the 
capital  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  a  sum  of 
£1,980,000,  and  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank  contributed 
£5,192,637.  The  Joint  Stock  Bank  had  contributed  to  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  combined  bank  a  sum  of  £2,326,697,  and  the  Midland 
Bank  contributed  £4,346,000.  They  had  received  from  the  Joint 
Stock  Bank  sufficient  profits  to  enable  them  to  pay  18  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  given  to  their  shareholders,  together  with  a  surplus 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  contribute  their  share  towards 
the  increased  reserves  of  the  bank.  The  directors  were  highly 
satisfied  with  the  amalgamation  and  its  results. 

The  New  Fully-Paid  Shares. 
At  their  meeting  in  September  they  laid  it  down  as  the  policy 
of  the  directors  to  try  to  give  the  shareholders  a  benefit  by  the 
issue  of  shares  at  a  price  substantially  below  the  market  value, 
in  place  of  increasing  the  dividend,  and  during  the  year  they  had 
issued  to  the  shareholders  new  shares  fully  paid  in  the  proportion 
of  one  new  share  for  seven  old  shares.  Each  new  share,  £2  10s. 
fully  paid,  was  issued  at  the  price  of  £5  and  was  now  selling  at 
frorn  £8  7s.  6d.  to  £8  10s.,  thus  showing  a  profit  to  the  holder 
°f  j£3  7s.  6d.  to  £3  10s.  per  share.  The  advantage  of  the  policy 
of  increasing  the  capital  and  reserve  fund  rather  than  the  dividend 
was  that  the  bank  was  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  the 
transaction.  In  making  choice  of  this  policy  they  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  two  distinct  and  separate  bodies  of 
persons,  namely,  the  depositors  and  the  shareholders. 

Large  Increase  of  Deposits. 
The  increase  in  the  figures  showed  that  the  bank  enjoyed  the 
greatest  confidence  from  depositors.  In  1910  the  deposits  were 
£73,415.000,  and  they  rose  annually  until  they  amounted  to 
£220,552,000  in  1917.  In  1918,  exclusive  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  they  were  £271,000,000l  and  inclusive  of  it  £334,898,000. 


The  Policy  with  Regard  to  Dividend. 
He  (the  Chairman)  need  not  say  that  an  increase  in  dividend 
would  not  he  regarded  with  the  same  degree  of  favour  by  their 
depositors  as  a  strengthening  of  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the 
bank.  The  policy  which  they  had  adopted  would  undoubtedly 
meet  with  greater  favour  from  depositors  than  would  the  policy 
of  increasing  dividend.  They  still  adhered  to  the  same  policy,  and 
hoped  to  repeat  the  transaction  of  issuing  new  shares.  When  the 
present  issue  was  completed  their  capital  would  be  increased  by 
£1,250,000  and  their  reserve  fund  by  a  similar  amount,  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  their  depositors  would  look  upon 
this  policy  of  strengthening  the  position  of  the  bank  as  a  better 
policy  than  increasing  dividend.  As  regards  the  shareholders,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  capital  was  responsible  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  bank,  and  such  being  the  case,  they  were 
interested  in  the  conservative  policy  which  the  directors  were 
pursuing.  They  had  an  advantage  in  the  issue  of  new  shares 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  dividend,  and  their 
permanent  interests  were  more  carefully  safeguarded  than  they 
would  be  if  the  dividend  had  been  increased. 

Financing  Our  Foreign  Trade. 
Acceptances  on  behalf  of  colonial  and  foreign  bankers  had 
increased  from  £8,827,000  in  1917  to  £13,146,000  last  year.  It 
was  through  this  medium  that  our  imports  and  exports  were 
financed.  These  figures  would  grow  still  larger  now  that  the 
war  was  over,  because  trade  restrictions  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries  were  being  removed.  The  payment  of  these 
acceptances  was  ultimately  made  in  London,  ^ind  this  has  been 
one  of  the  means  by  which  London  had  become  the  financial 
centre  of  the  world.  They  hoped,  of  course,  that  London  would 
remain  the  financial  centre,  but  this  would  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  accommodation  which  London  bankers  were  able 
to  afford  foreign  bankers  by  way  of  acceptances. 

The  Bank's  Assets. 

Trie  bank's  cash  amounted  to  £63,756,000,  as  against 
£44,110,000  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  eight  millions  of 
gold.  Bank  of  England  notes,  currency  notes,  and  a  Bank  of 
England  balance  payable  on  demand.  These  items  did  not  earn 
interest,  and  it  was  their  ambition  in  the  future  to  displace  both 
currency  notes  and  Bank  of  England  notes  by  gold.  After  stating 
that  the  money  at  call  and  very  short  notice  amounted  to 
£65,800,000,  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  investments 
amounted  to  £61,600.000,  of  which  £o7,500.000  were  in  War 
Loan,  War  Bonds,  Exchequer  Bonds  and  other  Government 
securities.  A  few  of  these  investments  were  taken  at  cost,  but 
the  great  bulk  were  written  down  to  market  value,  and  ample 
provision  had  been  made  for  any  depreciation  which  might  occur. 
Very  little  further  depreciation  was  anticipated,  on  the  contrary, 
they  might  be  expected  to  rise  in  value.  The  bills  of  exchange, 
amounting  to  £39,249,000  were  good  trade  bills,  bankers'  bills 
and  Treasury  bills,  none  of  which  had  more  than  three  months 
to  run.  Liquidity  had  been  considered  more  than  a  larger  profit. 
These  bills  were  gilt-edged.  The  advances  on  current  and  other 
accounts  amounted  to  £99,214.000,  against  £68.510,000  for  1917; 
the  percentage  to  deposits  being  slightly  under  30,  compared  with 
31.1.  He  did  not  see  how  complaints  that  bankers  did  not  accom- 
modate their  customers  to  the  extent  that  they  ought,  could  be 
made  against  this  bank,  seeing  that  it  was  affording  to  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  a  sum  of  nearly  100  millions  sterling. 
In  no  sense  could  it  be  alleged  that  this  bank  had  not  done  its 
duty  to  its  borrowing  customers,  or  that  it  had  not  assisted  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  to  a  legitimate  and  generous 
extent.  They  were  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  increased  demands 
might  be  made  upon  them  during  the  next  year  or  two,  and  to 
the  dangers  with  which  they  would  be  confronted,  and  it  was 
for  these  reasons  that  they  hnd  taken  the  prudent  course  of  pro- 
viding for  future  contingencies,  a  course  which,  he  was  sure, 
would  meet  with  the  shareholders'  approval. 

The  Board's  Conservative  Policy. 

After  referring  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Belfast  Bank  shares,  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  although 
the  past  year's  results  of  their  .own  bank  had  been  so  good,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  were  working  in  a  period  of  high 
prices  as  well  as  of  large  profits,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  same  profits  would  be  made  when  rates  fell.  It  was 
their  duty,  therefore,  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  against  any  possible  losses  that 
might  be  made  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care.  The  board  did 
not  consider  that  to  be  a  wise  policy.  During  the  past 
three  years,  they  had  paid  £1,000,000  in  salaries  and  bonus  to 
their  staff  serving  with  the  Forces  and  in  bonus  to  other  members 
of  the  staff. 

The  Chairman  concluded  his  speech  (a  full  pamphlet  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  bank)  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  W.  Graham  Bradshaw  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  dividend  recommended  was  declared. 

The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected,  as  were  also  the  auditors. 

Lord  Terrington  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hobson  (of  Sheffield) 
seconded,  a  resolution  thanking  the  chairman  and  board  of  direc- 
tors for  their  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  bank,  and 
this  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Goschen  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general 
managers,  assistant  general  managers,  secretaries,  branch 
managers  and  other  officers  of  the  bank  for  their  continued  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna  and 
carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  vote  was  responded  to,  on 
behalf  of  the  Staff,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Murray  (joint  general  managerV 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITEDI 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  2  of  Section  113  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  we  report  as 

follows  : — 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  Books  at  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  Returns  from  the 
Branches.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances,  Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  transitu,  and  the 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice.  .  We  have  also  verified  the  Securities 
representing  the  Investments  of  the  Bank,  and  having  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  oi  the  Company's  affairs 
according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

WHINNEY,  SMITH  &  WHINNEY,  Chartered  Accountants, 
London,  lUh  January,  1919.  Auditors, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 


-The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 
shoidd  be  typewritten. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Parliament  was  formally  opened  by  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Tuesday  for  the  purposes  of  swearing  in  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  choos- 
ing a  speaker.  We  sometimes  ask  ourselves,  how  is 
it  that  the  public  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  almost  vanished  of  late  years?  We  think  there  are 
two  reasons,  of  which  the  first  is  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  less  interesting.  Peel,  Disraeli,  Palmer- 
ston,  Gladstone,  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Chamberlain 
were  interesting  personalities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
interesting;  but  who  else?  The  House  of  Commons 
has,  further,  lost  all  social  prestige  :  the  faint  aroma 
of  London  "Society,"  which  hung  about  it,  has  dis- 
appeared. The  second  reason  is  that  most  people  are 
too  pre-occupied  with  the  question  how  they  are  to  live 
in  the  new  England,  the  country  fit  for  heroes,  to  be 
able  to  spare  much  attention  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  advantage  to  a  new  House  of  Commons  of  being 
presided  over  by  an  old  Speaker  is  so  obvious  that  both 
Lord  Peel  and  Lord  Selby  resigned  after  the  Parlia- 
ments of  1895  and  1900  had  been  started  on  their  way. 
Not  since  1834  has  the  election  of  Speaker  been  made 
a  matter  of  contest.  But  in  1834  the  Whigs  were 
exasperated  by  King  William's  dismissal  of  Melbourne 
and  Peel's  dissolution.  Accordingly,  when  Peel  pro- 
posed Manners-Sutton  they  beat  him  with  Abercrombie, 
the  worst  Speaker  who  ever  sat  in  the  Chair.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lowther,  not  only  on  the  handsome 
manner  of  his  election,  but  on  the  good  health  which 
enables  him  to  undertake  the  task.  The  General  Elec- 
tion has  given  the  Speaker  a  new  lease  of  life  :  the 
polls  have  exhilarated  him  like  champagne.  Did  he  not 
tell  us  that  universal  suffrage  was  the  thing?  He  did, 
and  we  hope  he  may  not  live  to  be  undeceived. 

The  country  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  larger 
majority  than  was  ever  entrusted  to  any  Minister  since 
the  days  of  Chatham.  The  voters  gave  him  this  power 
out  of  gratitude  for  having  led  the  country  through  war 
to  peace,  and  for  having  largely  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle  by  his  energy  and  enthusiasm,  par- 
ticularly in  the  creation  of  the  Munitions  Ministry. 
Having  saved  us  from  the  Germans,  it  is  now  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  business  to  save  us  from  ourselves. 
It  is  doubly  his  duty,  because  such  speeches  of  his  as 
"be  audacious  "  and  "open  your  mouths  wide"  have 
undoubtedly  encouraged  the  present  civil  war.    But  the 


Prime  Minister  must  be  backed  up  by  the  law- 
abiding  and  reasonable  sections  of  society.  We  are 
faced  with  the  same  situation  that  a  year  or  two  ago 
confronted  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
Unless  our  able-bodied  citizens  will  themselves  run  the 
trains  and  trams,  and  leave  the  strikers  out  in  the  cold, 
society  is  undone.  The  young  men  in  Australia  did  it : 
they  did  it  in  the  Leeds  tramway  strike  not  so  long 
ago :  will  they  do  it  in  London  ?  Are  there  enough 
of  them? 

Whilst  we  are  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  to  be 
imposed  on  our  vanquished  enemies,  we  are  suffering 
more  misery  here  at  home  than  at  any  period  of  the 
war.  Food  is  dearer  and  worse  in  quality  than  ever 
before  (salmon  having  been  sold  last  week  at  30s.  a 
pound) ;  coal  is  scarce  in  a  bitter  winter;  there  are  about 
a  fourth  of  the  taxi-cabs  of  the  pre-war  period  on  the 
streets,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  taxi-driver  has 
become  a  bye-word  of  insolence  and  extortion ;  there 
has  been  a  serious  riot  in  Glasgow ;  a  strike  on 
the  "tubes";  and  we  live  in  daily  apprehension 
of  being  deprived  of  food,  fuel,  and  transport. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  subordina- 
tion, discipline,  obedience  to  authority,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  a  civil  state  as  to  an  army.  It  means  that  a 
small  minority  of  organised  men  are  levying  civil  war 
on  the  unorganised  majority  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  means  that  the  Government  are  afraid  to 
stop  the  civil  war. 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  forty-five 
million  men,  women,  and  children.  If  we  put  the 
number  of  organised  handworkers,  or  members  of 
trade-unions,  at  six  or  seven  millions,  we  shall  not  be 
far  out.  The  question  of  the  hour  is  this  :  are  these 
six  or  seven  million  workers  (engineers,  miners,  and 
artisans)  to  be  allowed  to  bully  and  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  other  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  million 
men,  women  and  children?  The  source  of  all  this 
trouble,  the  charter  of  anarchy,  is  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  of  1906,  which  placed  the  members  of  trade- 
unions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  made  the  cor- 
porate funds  of  the  unions  immune  from  liability  for 
the  breaches  of  contract  and  wrongful  acts  done  by 
their  members.  The  blame  for  this  Act  must  be 
divided  (though  not  equally)  between  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties,  as  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  its  second  reading.  The  only  member  who  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  the  second  reading  was  Mr. 
George  Bowles,  M.P.  at  the  time  for  Norwood. 
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The  heaviest  weight  of  responsibility,  however,  must 
rest  on  Lord  Loreburn,  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  therefore  the  legal  guide  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
House  of  Lords  might  by  a  few  amendments  have 
made  the  Act  comparatively  harmless.  But  Lord 
Loreburn  exerted  all  the  authority  of  the  Woolsack  to 
get  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  he  actu- 
ally compared  the  methods  of  the  trade-unions  with 
those  of  the  lodges  of  the  Primrose  League  !  This 
was  wicked  sophistry,  as  lawyers  are  trained  to  know 
the  meaning  of  words.  There  is  a  touch  of  poetic  jus- 
tice about  the  fact  that  Norwood,  which  as  a  middle- 
class  constituency  must  be  suffering  bitterly  from  the 
results  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  rejected  Mr.  Bowles 
in  1910  in  favour  of  Sir  Harry  Samuel.  Will  the  Prime 
Minister  use  his  irresistible  majority  to  amend  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act  by  restoring  the  legal  liability  of 
the  trade-unions'  funds?  If  the  present  Government 
will  not  have  the  courage  to  place  trade-unions  in  the 
same  position  as  other  corporations,  we  may  as  well 
resign  ourselves  to  riots,  and  strikes,  and  the  final 
tyranny  of  Labour. 

A  great  deal  of  the  bad  spirit  now  rampant  among 
the  industrial  classes  has  been  learnt  in  the  war  from 
the  American,  Canadian,  and  Australian  soldiers.  Poor 
Tommy  was  ceaselessly  teased  by  the  Americans  and 
Colonials,  who  asked  him  why  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to 
fight  for  eighteen  pence  a  day,  while  they  were  getting 
a  "  dollar  and  a  haff  "?  All  the  hatred  of  capitalism, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  old  classes  of  society,  which 
permeate  our  colonies  and  the  majority  of 
Americans,  have  been  poured  into  the  British  soldier's 
ears  for  the  last  four  years.  The  camps  at  home,  too, 
particularly  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  are  hot- 
beds of  discontent  and  Bolshevist  ideas,  chiefly  because 
the  men  have  nothing  to  do,  and  spend  their  time  in 
playing  cards,  smoking  cigarettes,  grousing,  and  drink- 
ing. We  beg  Mr.  Churchill  to  break  up  these  camps 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  are  becoming  a  real  dan- 
ger. How  is  it  possible  to  maintain  efficiency  and 
discipline  in  the  Air  Force,  when  they  have  nothing  to 
do?    Britons  cannot  play  at  soldiers. 

At  the  recent  elections  in  Glasgow,  out  of  fifteen  seats 
only  two  were  secured  by  Labour  members.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Glasgow  are  opposed  to  the  Labour  party,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 
That  being  clearly  demonstrated,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  in  employing  the  police  and  the  military  to 
maintain  order,  and  a  very  small  display  of  force 
will  do  the  business.  It  is  notorious  that  the  dis- 
orderly factors  in  Glasgow  are  not  Scottish,  but  Celtic, 
Polish,  Finnish,  anything  but  native.  In  the  coal  mines 
of  Lanarkshire  and  the  Lothians  there  was  employed  a 
considerable  foreign  population,  which  evidently  was 
not  cleared  out  when  the  war  began. 

We  little  thought  that  dear  old  "  Dora  "  in  her  ex- 
piring hours  would  come  to  our  rescue  in  the  matter 
•of  strikes.  The  Government  have  done  the  right  thing 
—indeed,  the  only  thing,  unless  we  were  to  throw  up 
our  hands  to  every  band  of  ruffians  in  the  kingdom — 
in  applying  the  extraordinary  powers  taken  under  that 
Act  to  Webb  and  the  electricians.  By  Order  in 
Council  all  these  electrical  workers  if  they  maliciously 
break  their  contracts  with  intent  to  cut  off  electric  light 
or  power  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by 
six  months  imprisonment,  or  £100  fine,  or  both,  and 
any  person  attempting  to  commit  or  inciting  or  solicit- 
ing to  commit  will  be  guilty  of  the  offence.  In  addi- 
tion to  preparing  the  proper  punishment  for 
Webb  .&  Co.,  the  Government  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  supply  their  places  at  the  generating 
stations.. 

It  appears  that  by  Section  4  of  The  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  there  is  an 
identical  protection  given  to  the  public  with  regard  to 
workers  employed  in  the  gas  and  water  works,  that  is 


to  say,  that  any  worker  attempting  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  gas  or  water  is  liable  to  the  above  penalties 
as  a  summary  offender.  The  protecting  clause  should 
be  extended  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  all  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies,  w  hich  have  been  formed  since 
the  Act  of  1875;  and  the  public  should  not  be  left  to 
the  transitory  powers  of  "Dora"  on  her  death-bed. 
And  why  should  the  clause  not  be  extended  to  all  the 
Railway  Companies?  The  man  Webb  endeavours  to 
excite  sympathy  with  his  insane  arrogance  by  talking 
about  unemployment.  But  the  remedies  for  unem- 
ployment are  not  his  job,  unless,  indeed,  the  government 
of  the  country  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  gang  of  irre- 
sponsible and  half-educated  secretaries  of  trade-unions. 

The  Derbyshire  Miners'  Council  are  terribly  logical, 
but  surely  very  tiresome  and  unreasonable  persons. 
They  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  as 
"responsible  Ministers  of  State"  promised  during  the 
election  that  indemnities  would  be  recovered  from 
Germany  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  war,  therefore 
the  income  tax  should  be  at  once  restored  to  its  pre-war 
economic  rate,  and  all  war  taxes  should  at  once  be 
reduced.  The  Prime  Minister  reckoned  the  cost  of  the 
war  to  be  25,000  millions,  and  certainly  promised  that 
Germany  would  be  made  to  pay.  But  our  innocent 
friends  in  Derbyshire  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
between  the  period  before  an  election  and  the  period 
after  an  election  "  an  everlasting  Lethe  flows,  which 
whoso  drinks  forgets  himself,  his  former  friends,  his 
cause,"  etc.  Before  an  election  a  Prime  Minister  is  our 
humble  servant  :  after  it  we  are  his. 

O  what  a  lovely  thing  is  "  the  enduring-  bond  of 
human  brotherhood,"  about  which  Mr.  Asquith  dis- 
coursed so  sweetly,  if  a  little  drowsily,  at  the  Albert 
Hall  !  On  Monday  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Central 
London  Railway,  and  there  were  no  "  tubes  "  running. 
A  few  sharp  words  between  a  manager  and  a  trade- 
union  secretary  about  the  dinner-hour,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  busy,  anxious  Londoners,  clerks,  and 
typists,  and  brokers  and  directors,  and  lawyers,  and 
sempstresses,  are  prevented  from  going  to  business,  cut 
off  from  their  means  of  locomotion  !  What  the  upper 
classes,  by  whom  we  mean  those  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  weekly  wages,  have  got  to  learn  is  some 
consideration  for  the  lower  classes,  by  whom  we  mean 
those  who  work  with  their  brains,  or  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  former  savings. 

The  "  group  "  system,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  Con- 
tinental democracies,  has  at  last  made  its  recognised 
and  inevitable  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  had 
congratulated  the  .Speaker-Elect,  Sir  Donald  Maclean 
appeared  at  the  table  as  leader,  we  suppose,  of  the 
Liberal  group,  with  an  apology  to  Mr.  Adamson,  who 
is  leader  of  a  more  numerous  group,  and  who  followed 
him.  Then  came  Mr.  Clement  Edwards,  the  avowed 
leader  of  a  group  (tete  de  groupe),  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  Ave  are  surprised  that  Brigadier- 
General  Page  Croft  did  not  follow.  Another  innova- 
tion, and  not  in  our  opinion  a  good  one,  is  that  the 
Leader  of  the  House  has  apparently  been  created  an 
office,  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  no  department  or  port- 
folio. We  presume  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
arrangement. 

In  asking  who  is  responsible  for  the  outrage  of  pub- 
lishing the  Asquith-Lloyd  George  correspondence  of 
December,  1916,  let  us  consider  who  must  in  the  first 
instance  have  read  the  letters.  Mr.  Asquith  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  at  least  one  of  his  private  secretaries  must 
have  read  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  letters  and  Mr.  Asquith 's 
replies.  A  typist  must  have  been  employed  to  copy  the 
letters  :  that  makes  three  persons  on  Mr.  Asquith 's  side, 
and  (the  same  applying  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions) 
three  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  side.  Six  persons  were 
therefore  in  a  position,  not  only  to  have  read 
the  letters,  but  to  have  copies.  Were  copies 
of    the   correspondence   circulated    to    the  members 
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of  the  Cabinet?  If  so,  some  twenty  Ministers 
and  their  private  secretaries,  and  their  typists,  sixty 
persons  in  all,  were  privy  to  this  secret  of  Polichinelle. 
As  Lord  Northcliffe  is,  or  was,  in  the  habit  of  walking 
about  and  sitting  down  at  his  pleasure  (with  his  hat  on) 
in  cabinet  Ministers'  rooms,  our  only  surprise  is  that 
the  letters  were  not  published  before. 

Two  comments  suggest  themselves  to  us  on  reading 
these  letters.  First,  why  do  Cabinet  Ministers  not 
combine  against  Lord  Northcliffe  (as  the  world  com- 
bined against  the  Kaiser),  and  shut  him  out  of  their 
rooms?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  vanity  of  public 
men,  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  a  good  Press. 
The  other  reflection  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanted  to 
get  Mr.  Balfour  out  of  the  Asquith  Government,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  suggestion. 
That  Mr.  Balfour  was  ignorant  of  this  is  inconceivable. 
Yet  Mr.  Balfour  left  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  lurch,  and 
joined  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  A  schoolboy,  or  a  Tommy, 
would  call  this  "playing  the  dirty."  But  we  know 
better :  it  is  pure  patriotism.  Mr.  Balfour  dwells  at 
such  an  icy  altitude  that  he  is  never  warmed,  much  less 
melted,  by  the  sun  of  human  feelings. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  future  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Some  people  maintain  that  it  has  no 
future,  and  that  it  and  Mr.  Asquith  are  both  finished 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Asquith's  speeches  during  the 
last  two  years  have  not  contained  much  matter.  But 
that  may  well  be  because  Mr.  Asquith  chooses  to  say 
nothing.  When  he  was  over  seventy,  Johnson  was 
fond  of  saying  "There  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in 
my  conversation."  Is  there  anything  of  "the  old 
man"  in  Mr.  Asquith's  recent  speeches?  We  fear  we 
must  dismiss  the  Albert  Hall  speech  on  Brotherhood 
as  a  string  of  sonorous  generalities,  but  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  subject,  which  is  hopelessly  platitudinous. 
Why  does  Mr.  Asquith  not  tell  us  what  the  Liberal 
Party  stands  for,  and  what  its  principles  are? 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  old  watchwords  of  the 
Liberal  Party  have  been,  or  must  be,  discarded.  Let 
us  take  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,  their 
slogan  of  the  Victorian  period.  Although  there  will 
probably  be  fighting,  what  Lord  Halsbury  would  call 
"a  sort  of  a  kind  of 'war,"  between  the  new  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  for  many  years,  suppressed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Great  Powers,  there  will  be  no  big  war 
among  the  Western  Powers  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
Besides,  we  are  all  Pacifists  now  :  so  Peace  may  be 
deleted  as  a  party  cry.  But  Retrenchment?  Does  the 
Liberal  Party  stand  for  Retrenchment?  If  so,  let  them 
say  so  without  delay ;  and  let  them  not  only  say  so,  but 
propose  some  practical  measures  of  reducing  expen- 
diture, and  they  will  immediately  rally  to  their  stan- 
dard a  large  public  opinion.    But  they  will  not  do  so  ! 

As  for  Reform  (meaning  Parliamentary  reform,  its 
old  significance),  what  is  there  left  to  reform?  The 
franchise  is  now  practically  universal  and  bisexual :  it 
can't  be  extended  further.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  House  of  Lords;  but 
does  anybody  seriously  wish  to  abolish  these  institu- 
tions? Do  the  Liberal  Party?  If  so,  please  let  them 
say  so,  if  they  wish  to  form  or  re-form  a  party. 
There  remains  the  tariff  question,  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  and  this  is  really  the  only  question  that  has 
any  meat  in  it.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Asquith's 
speeches  and  those  of  his  lieutenants,  that  he  has 
nailed  the  Free  Trade  colours  to  his  mast.  That  is 
something  definite  to  fight  about :  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  all  democratic  countries  the  tariff,  the 
£.s.d.  of  life,  is  the  only  living  issue  that  divides 
parties.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less,  in  the  way  of 
tariffs ;  what  trade  is  to  get  more,  and  which  manufac- 
ture to  get  less — these  are  the  only  questions  that  ex- 
cite the  politicians  of  Australia^  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Asquith  has  gone,  or  will  go,  abroad  to  join  his 
wife  and  daughter  at  Biarritz,  where  he  will  probably 
remain  for  some  months ;  so  there  is  little  chance 
of  his  re-appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  present.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Asquith  be 
appointed  Ambassador,  or  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  or 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Europe  with  a  residence 
at  Constantinople?  There  is  Baron  Wangenheim's 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  which,  Mr.  Morgentliau  tells 
us,  is  the  finest  house  at  Pera,  and  would  do  very 
well  as  a  vice-regal  residence.  Or  better  still,  there  is 
the  ex-Kaiser's  delightful  villa  on  the  island  of  Corfu, 
built  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  Canning 
and  Disraeli  both  thought  seriously  of  India,  and  in- 
deed it  was  only  Lord  Londonderry's  suicide  that 
stopped  Canning. 

The  Liberals  may  .console  themselves  in  the  hour  of 
annihilation  by  the  thought  that  the  Tories  are  really 
in  no  better  plight.  Apparently  they  are  in  an  enormous 
majority ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  Coalitionists  are 
labelled  Unionist.  But  what  are  Coalitionists?  And 
what  are  Unionists?  It  would  puzzle  anyone  to  say 
what  their  principles  are  or  what  these  names  stand 
for.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  what  they  are  not,  and 
to^what  they  are  opposed.  They  are  not  Socialists,  or 
Syndicalists,  or  Bolsheviks,  and  naturally  they  are 
opposed  to  anarchy  and  strikes.  Coalitionist,  of  course, 
means  nothing  :  and  seeing  that  some  scheme  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  will  doubtless  be  carried,  the  name 
Unionist  is  absurd  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

Many  old  parliamentary  hands  are  of  opinion  that 
the  two  parties  of  the  future  must  be  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  Party  that  is  now  called  the  Coalition.  The 
Liberal  Party,  in  this  view,  will  divide  itself  between 
the  Labourites  and  the  Coalitionists,  according  to  the 
predilections  of  individuals.  If  that  is  the  right  horo- 
scope, the  sooner  the  Coalition  begs,  borrows,  or  steals 
a  respectable  name,  the  better.  Can  a  man  register  a 
party  name  as  he  would  a  telegraphic  address  or  the 
name  of  a  company?  If  not,  the  Coalition  had  better 
call  itself  the  National  Party,  and  compensate  Honorary 
Brigadier-General  Page  Croft  by  raising  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  Field-Marshal  (honorary,  of  course). 

Judging  by  the  elections,  the  National  Party  has 
been  reduced  to  two,  Brigadier-General  Croft  and  Sir 
Richard  Cooper,  Bart.  This  reminds  us  of  the  party  of 
Mr.  Tremaine  Bertie,  and  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine.  Mr. 
Trcmaine  Bertie  concocted  manifestos  and  Mr.  Bertie 
Tremaine  gave  dinners.  "  You  must  connect  yourself 
with  a  party,"  said  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine  to  Endymion 
as  they  sat  together  on  a  sofa  after  dinner,  sipping 
Benedictine,  "  and  being  young,  you  should  connect 
yourself  with  the  party  of  the  future."  We  really  do  not 
know,  but  we  suppose  that  the  Brigadier  supplies  the 
speeches  and  the  Baronet  the  truffles  to  the  Party  of 
the  Future. 

Whether  the  modern  Greeks  are  or  are  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  they  are  clearly 
not  cultivators  of  the  virtue  of  moderation,  so  highly 
prized  by  the  philosophers.  M.  Venizelos  has  put  in  a 
claim  for  Greece  in  the  distribution  of  Turkey's  effects 
which  includes  Constantinople  and  the  Dodekanesc,  the 
twelve  islands  in  the  ..-Egean  Sea  now  occupied  by  the 
Italians.  M.  Venizelos  is  what  is  known  in  diplomacy 
as  "tres  tres  fort  " ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  <>t 
course,  that  Constantinople  was  taken  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  Turks.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  Big  Five 
are  quite  prepared  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
five  centuries.  Yet  if  the  feeble  Constantine  had  put 
his  money  on  the  right  horse,  instead  of  on  his  wile's 
horse,  we  might  have  seen  his  restoration  to  the  city 
which  was  founded  by  his  namesake.  No  doubt  some 
stronger  Power  than  Greece  will  be  selected  as  the 
mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  Bosphorus. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MANDATE. 

ARISTOCRATIC  diplomacy,  we  all  know,  was  a 
compound  of  lies,  intrigues,  and  secret  bargains. 
The  Premiers  and  Presidents  who  are  met  at  Paris 
were  bound  to  show  us  by  way  of  contrast  the  honest 
stuff  of  which  democratic  diplomacy  is  made,  with  its 
open  bargains  and  confidences  to  pressmen.  If  the 
princes  and  lords  and  counts  of  the  last  century  in- 
volved their  arrangements  in  the  delicate  phrases  of 
politic  duplicity,  only  understood  by  the  initiated,  the 
Wilsons  and  the  Clemeneeaus,  and  the  Georges  were 
going  to  be  downright  with  us,  and  make  no  hanky- 
panky  for  chanceries  to  play  with.  They  have  accord- 
ingly presented  us  with  the  mandatory  system,  which 
deserves  careful  examination,  however  serious  a  strain 
on  our  gravity  the  process  may  involve. 

As  the  result  of  the  costliest  and  bloodiest  war  in 
history  Germany  has  lost  all  her  colonies,  in  South- 
West  Africa,  in  East  Africa,  and  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  settlements  in  South- West  Africa 
and  East  Africa  were  wrested  from  Germany  by  troops 
partly  composed  of  colonists  from  British  South  Africa 
and  partly  of  British  soldiers,  and  commanded  by 
British  officers,  some  of  whom,  like  General  Smuts, 
were  colonials.  The  islands  in  the  Pacific  were  con- 
quered by  the  British  Navy ;  but  both  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  great  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  Allied  cause  by  the  Navy  of  Japan.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey,  practically  the  whole  of  that  continent, 
Arabia,  Anatolia,  and  Mesopotamia  have  been  con- 
quered by  British  arms.  In  the  penultimate  year  of 
the  war,  in  1917,  the  United  States  threw  their  im- 
mense weight  on  the  Allied  side.  British  finances,  or 
rather,  the  finances  of  the  Allies,  were  in  a  very  serious 
state  in  1917  :  had  the  Americans  not  come  in,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  said  that  our  finances  would  have  been  in 
"  a  disastrous  "  condition.  But  in  fighting  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  not  had  much  chance  of  participating. 
These  are,  roughly  and  in  outline,  the  facts.  In  the  old 
wicked  days  of  "  the  spoils  to  the  victors  "  what  would 
have  happened?  The  South-West  and  East  African 
colonies  taken  from  Germany  and  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions taken  from  Turkey  by  British  arms  would  have 
been  handed  over  to  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific  no  doubt  a  bargain  would 
have  been  struck,  by  which  some  of  the  islands  would 
have  been  handed  to  Great  Britain,  some  to  Japan,  and 
some  to  the  United  States;  there  would  have  been,  in 
language  which  nowadays  shocks  your  League-of- 
Nations  professor,  a  division  of  the  spoils.  That,  how- 
ever, in  the  ears  of  democracy  is  flat  blasphemy.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  must  be  invented  which  shall  be 
annexation,  but  shall  not  be  called  so — the  reader  will 
see  the  word  coming — annexation  must  be  camouflaged 
under  the  pretence  of  a  mandate  or  trusteeship.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  arrant  piece  of  democratic  humbug 
than  the  mandate?  God  grant  it  may  not  be  productive 
of  serious  trouble  in  the  futur/e  ! 

President  Wilson  has  said  there  must  be  "no  an- 
nexations "  :  it  is  one  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  to  which 
the  Germans  cling  with  Teutonic  tenacity.  Very  well  : 
there  shall  be  no  annexations ;  but  the  conquered 
colonies  of  Germany  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
different  conquerors  to  be  held  in  trust,  as  the  manda- 
tory of  a  League  of  Nations,  which  does  not  exist,  and 
may  never,  except  as  a  new  name  for  the  Entente 
Alliance,  ever  exist.  We  have  not  yet  got  any  details 
of  the  distribution  of  these  colonies  among  these  vari- 
ous mandatories.  We  gather  that  in  Africa  there  are 
three  claimants  for  the  position  of  mandatory,  in 
different  parts  of  that  continent,  France,  Belgium  and 
Britain.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  three 
claimants,  Britain,  Japan,  and  America.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  there  are,  as  claimants  to  trusteeship,  the 
Italians,  the  French,  and  the  British,  though  a  queer 
proposal  has  been  made  to  instal  the  American  Govern- 
ment as  the  mandatory  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  We  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  at  least  the 
Republican  Party  in  America  to  be  afraid  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  allow  itself  to  be  thrust  into  this 
Quixotic  enterprise,  which  would  be  plunging  into  the 
most  quarrelsome  zone  in  the  world. 

The  dangers  of  a  world-empire  are  always  great; 


but  they  seem  to   us  to  be   increased  rather  than 
diminished   by  the  substitution  of  a  trusteeship  for 
honest  annexation.     Who  does  not  know,  in  private 
life,  the  worries  and  risk  of  a  trusteeship?  Politically, 
it  is  the  revival  of  the  Condominium,  which  has  been 
such  a  failure  in  Egypt.    At  first,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  supposed  to  be  the  trustee  of  Egypt  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  his  deputy,  or  sub-mandatory,  was  the 
Khedive.   The  Mixed  Tribunals,  and  the  Capitulations, 
became  intolerable  :  and  England  and  France  appointed 
themselves  joint  trustees  of  Egypt.   As  soon  as  it  came 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  trusteeship  by 
ships  and  soldiers,  the  French  slipped  away,  and  left 
England  to  do  the  dirty  work  as  sole  mandatory.  Just 
as  we  thought  that  we  had  got  rid  of  all  this  nonsense 
about  the  dual  control  in  Egypt,  and  that  we  were 
about  to  annex  it  sans  phrase,  there  comes  President 
W  ilson  with  his  fine  phrases  about  the  mandatory  of 
the  League  of  Nations  !    Who  is  to  finance  the  man- 
datory?   We  take  it  that  the  Power  which  accepts  the 
position  of  trustee  will  not  tolerate  much  interference 
from  its  cestui  que  trust ;  but,  by  the  way,  who  is  the 
cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiary?     If  we  are  going  to 
use  legal  phrases  about  trusteeships,  let  us  be  clear  for 
whose  benefit  the  trust  is  being  exercised,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  call  the  trustee  to  order  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  does  his  duty.     Is  the  mandatory  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  answerable  to  the  League,  or 
to  the  people  whom  he  or  it  governs,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  rules  them?    And  in  whose  interest  is  the 
mandatory  supposed  to  govern,  the  League's,  his  own, 
or  the  subject  people's?    On  the  question  of  tariffs, 
for  instance,  there  might  be  a  great  divergence  of  in- 
terests.   For  an  infant  colony,  with  a  struggling  native 
industry,  a  policy  of  strict  protection  might  be  the  only 
salvation  :  but  for  the  mandatory,  or  the  League  of 
Nations,   "the  open  door"  might  be  more  advan- 
tageous.   We  cannot  discuss  details  which  are  not  dis- 
closed, or  probably  settled.    We  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  democratic 
diplomacy,  when  it  pays  its  homage  to  humbug  by 
using  phrases  to  conceal  or  confuse  very  stubborn  facts. 


BALKAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

IN  one  of  Hector  Munro's  delightful  stories  called 
'The  Oversight,'  enormous  pains  were  taken  to 
arrange  a  house  party  with  no  risk  of  unpleasantness. 
The  guests  were  chosen  because  they  agreed  on  every 
subject  that  one  could  possibly  disagree  about — 
religion,  politics,  vivisection,  and  so  forth.  But  in  the 
event  "  hyoenas  could  not  have  behaved  with  greater 
savagery  ...  it  really  might  have  been  a  scene 
from  one  of  Hogarth's  pictures."  For  the  hostess  had 
forgotten  that  "one  of  them  was  Pro-Greek  and  the 
other  Pro-Bulgar. " 

This  illustrates  the  violent  partisanships  which 
Balkan  turmoils  have  long  inspired  among  otherwise 
sober,  sane  persons,  especially  in  this  country,  par- 
tisanships which  in  their  turn  reflect  the  perennial  tur- 
moils, hatreds,  malice  and  jealousies  of  all  the 
peoples  in  that  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  future  peace  or  prosperity.  Leagues  of 
Nations  will  never  inaugurate  a  golden  age,  if  they  are 
merely  a  sort  of  trade  union  of  policemen.  They  must 
be  founded  on  love  and  brotherhood,  such  as  never 
existed  between  great  nations  except  as  a  temporary 
pose  or  hallucination,  and  have  never  even  passed  the 
stage  of  sentimental  chatter  among  the  little  nations, 
who  become  either  the  spoiled  children  or  the  cat's- 
paws  of  high  politics.  During  the  Balkan  wars, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro  were 
encouraged  to  proclaim  brotherhood  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  up  Turkey ;  then  proceeded  to  cut  up  one 
another ;  and  when  one  of  them  had  afforded  a  pre- 
text for  the  Great  War,  another  sought  aggrandise- 
ment by  turning  traitor  to  the  cause  of  civilisation. 
The  talk  of  brotherhood  still  continues,  but  the  brother- 
hood recalls  that  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  intrigues  and  veiled 
invasions  are  preparing  fresh  disorders;  the  pious  ad- 
monitions of  the  Peace  Congress  are  flouted  with 
impudence  and  impunity. 
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Apart  from  natural  turbulence,  lack  of  education  and 
centuries  of  subjection,  two  causes  may  be  suggested 
in  explanation  of  recent  unrest.  One  is  the  notion, 
openly  expressed  by  Mr.  Pashitch  in  conversation  with 
the  King  of  Montenegro,  that  bombs  are  now  "a 
recognised  political  instrument."  The  savage  murder 
of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  set  up  a  regimen 
of  conspirators  in  Serbia,  where  exponents  of  old  ideas 
were  imprisoned,  tortured  and  killed ;  whence  infernal 
machines  were  sent  out  of  the  State  arsenal  to  blow 
up  the  Montenegrin  royal  family  at  Cettinje  in  1907 
and  the  Austrian  Archduke  at  Serajevo  in  1914.  The 
secret  society  known  as  the  Committee  of  Onion  and 
Progress  organised  a  palace  plot  against  Abdul  Hamid 
and  tlung  Turkey  into  the  arms  of  the  Central  Powers. 
These  and  other  successful  outrages  led  to  Bolshevism 
which  has  turned  Russia  into  a  witches'  cauldron 
that  overflows  and  threatens  to  poison  the  world. 

The  second  cause  is  furnished  by  the  example  of 
Prussia  and  Piedmont,  who  rose  from  small  Powers  to 
great  might  through  the  absorption  of  their  neigh- 
bours, l^ver  since  their  emancipation,  the  small 
Balkan  countries  have  swelled  like  Irogs  in  emulation 
of  bovine  Germany  and  Italy.  This  exercise  has 
been  specially  flagrant  in  the  case  of  Serbia,  who,  in- 
stead of  developing  her  pigs  and  plums  and  mining 
possibilities,  has  revived  dreams  ot  a  half  mythical 
Empire  of  the  middle  ages  and  interpreted  them  accord- 
ing to  modern  imperialism.  '1  hough  her  internal 
altairs  have  remained  chaotic  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  she  brooks  no  denial  to  her  claim  to  govern  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  Because  a  sort  of 
bandit  chieftain  named  Duthan  overran  wide  areas 
many  hundred  years  ago,  his  suppositious  descendants 
assert  a  prescriptive  right,  while  the  heirs  of  Bulgar 
and  other  wild  tribesmen  base  similar  demands  on 
similar  legends.  Macedonia,  which  aptly  inspired  the 
French  word  macidoine ,  has  always  been  a  pot-pourri 
of  mongrel  races,  and  interested  ethnologists  backed 
by  sentimental  Committees  in  London  have  never 
failed  to  establish  whatever  claim  happened  to  suit 
their  book.  The  fact  is  that  the  lapse  of  ages  has  so 
completely  mixed  up  peoples,  nations  and  dialects  that 
a  definite  ancestry  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  for  Wessex  or  Liverpool  to  seek  to 
dominate  England  on  the  strength  of  the  prowess  of 
Canute  or  the  Picts.  But  Serbia  has  tasted  blood  and 
us  insatiable  since  the  second  Balkan  war  expanded  her 
territory  until  she  could  almost  smell  the  sea.  Access 
to  the  sea,  like  a  place  in  the  sun,  is  a  plausible  reason 
for  aggression  and  will  not  be  denied  to  Serbia.  Oppor- 
tunities for  development  will  also  be  accorded,  if  she 
shows  signs  of  exchanging  Prussian  for  pacific  expan- 
sion. But  meanwhile  she  is  seeking  to  subjugate  her 
alleged  brethren,  all  who  speak  a  similar  dialect  or 
derive  from  a  remotely  common  stock. 

There  is  quite  a  reasonable  movement  afoot  for  a 
confederation  of  Jugo-Slavs,  and  the  various  units  are 
willing  to  co-operate,  if  permitted  to  retain  their  old 
laws  and  institutions.  But  Serbia  retains  a  Jingo-Slav 
attitude.  Since  the  armistice,  she  has  invaded  Croatia 
and  the  Banat  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
Montenegro,  and  fought  defenceless  peasants  with 
cannons  and  machine-guns  to  force  them  to  accept  her 
hegemony.  She  is  at  the  present  moment  the  arch- 
disturber  of  the  peace,  which  in  her  part  of  the  world 
seems  even  further  off  than  it  was  in  war-time. 

Meanwhile,  a  menacing  movement  is  discernible  on 
behalf  of  Bulgaria.  She  was  always  the  pet  of  the 
kind  of  English  Radical  who  drifted  into  Pacifism 
when  the  average  man  was  answering  the  call  to  arms. 
We  are  reminded,  with  a  certain  justice,  that  she 
would  never  have  enrolled  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers,  if  Serbia  had  listened  to  reason ;  that 
she  regarded  her  intervention  as  a  third  Balkan  War, 
and  not  as  a  fight  against  civilisation ;  that  she  never 
fought  seriously  against  the  great  Powers  of  the 
Entente ;  above  all,  that  she  has  now  found  salvation 
by  exiling  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Kohary  and  pro- 
claiming herself  a  Republic.  But  Germany  is  also  pre- 
tending to  be  republican  under  the  pressure  of  Mr. 


Wilson's  Republican  party,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  far  the  pretence  will  lead  her.  A  plausible  book* 
has  just  been  published  arguing  that  the  future  ol 
Bulgaria  and  the  destinies  of  the  Balkans  depend  on 
the  divorce  of  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians,  leaving 
the  destinies  of  the  new  Republic  in  the  hands  of  tin 
Agrarian  party.  In  September,  1915,  the  author  tells 
us,  "  the  Agrarians  and  Socialists  failed  to  thwart  tin- 
Bulgarian  mobilisation  because  Ferdinand  had  previ- 
ously mobilised  40,000  Macedonians,  whom  he  used  as 
a  bludgeon  to  overawe  the  Bulgarians  into  accepting 
his  policy."  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Bulgarian  mili- 
tarism has  depended  largely  upon  the  bait  of  Mace- 
donia, and  that  murderous  Macedonian  Komitajis  have 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Bulgarian  policy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  may  also  be  possible  that  the 
dour  Bulgarian  peasant,  with  all  the  secretiveness  and 
miserly  instincts  begotten  of  centuries  of  servitude, 
may  eke  out  a  pacific  existence,  if  cut  off  from  the 
world.  But  the  instincts  of  every  Bulgarian  include 
megalomania  as  well  as  parsimony. 

The  only  practical  reason  for  excepting  Bulgaria 
from  the  humiliations  due  to  defeated  Germany  is 
that  she  may  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mis- 
chievous ambitions  of  Serbia,  Roumania  and  Greece. 
We  were  all  steeped  in  compassion  for  Roumania 
when  the  Germans  imposed  a  peace  that  amounted  to 
a  solitude,  and  our  horror  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
viction that  a  similar  prostration  would  be  ours  if  we 
lost  the  war.  We  had  encouraged  Roumania  to  come 
into  the  war  at  the  moment  when  Germany  desired  her 
to  do  so ;  we  proved  utterly  incompetent  to  come  to  her 
rescue ;  and  we  were  full  of  pious  promises  that  she 
should  not  be  forgotten,  when  victory  was  eventually 
ours.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  great  landowners,  of 
Greek  extraction  and  Turkish  imposition,  made  lavish 
promises  to  the  Roumanian  population  that  a  share  in 
the  government  should  eventually  be  theirs.  The  usual 
prospect  of  prosperity  and  expansion  was  held  out  to  a 
country  whose  policy  had  certainly  compared  favour- 
ably with  that  of  its  neighbours  all  through  the  long 
period  of  jealousies  when  Balkan  States  ottered  them- 
selves to  the  highest  bidders.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Armistice  sounded  the  death-knell  of  rapine,  Rou- 
manian statesmen  reverted  to  intrigues,  combining 
with  Serbians  and  Greeks  and  Jingo-Slavs  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  spoils  of  war.  The  old  gangs  dragged 
out  their  old  policies  from  their  attache-cases,  and  pro- 
mises of  agrarian  reform  became  pie-crust.  The  imme- 
diate result  has  been  civil  commotion  and  a  menace  of 
Bolshevism,  which  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future 
of  Transylvania  and  the  Bukovina. 

Greece,  too,  after  all  her  shilly-shallies  and  her  re- 
luctant intervention  in  support  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Venizelos  rather  than  that  of  the  Allies,  is  filling  Air. 
Wilson's  tender  heart  with  anxiety.  Most  of  her 
people  still  hanker  after  exiled  Constantine  and  recall 
the  prophecy  about  his  restoration  of  the  old  Byzantine 
Empire.  Worse  than  pin-prieks  have  already  been  de- 
livered by  Greece  as  well  as  by  Serbia  to  the  annoyance 
of  Italy,  in  spite  of  her  patience  and  desire  of  com- 
promise. The  question  of  the  Dodecanese  may  be  a 
suitable  problem  for  the  Congress,  but  Greek  attempts 
to  snatch  at  all  the  /Egean  islands  and  all  the  essential 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Southern  Macedonia  are 
absurd  provocations,  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor 
by  the  prowess  of  the  Greek  arms. 

A  truce  to  sickly  sentiment  over  the  woes  of  Balkan 
brethren,  with  all  their  vanity  and  treachery  and  hoodoo 
influences  upon  the  peace  and  goodwill  of  the  world  ! 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Bismarck  that  scarcely 
one  of  them  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  bones  of  a 
British  grenadier. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  PELMANISM. 

;!;•  Hi!  j  !  :  '  •  I  ft'i  fl:  iii^lfl^f 

SO  ignorant  is  the  world  of  its  greatest  men  that  it 
was  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  we  learned  that 
Pelmanism  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Ennever.  Pelmanism 
was   not   really   invented  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
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Ennever,  but  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Francis 
Bacon,  the  Viscount  St.  Alban.  Bacon  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  inductive  experiments  by  adopting  which  he 
declared  that  all  men  might  become  equally  learned  and 
efficient — "  execquat  fere  omnia  ingenia,"  it  makes  all 
brains  almost  equal,  said  he  of  his  system.  Of  course 
the  Baconic  system  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  men 
and  women  continued  to  be  divided  into  the  clever  and 
the  stupid,  the  ignorant  and  the  knowing,  exactly  tin- 
same  as  before.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
great  philosopher,  lawyer,  and  scientist,  that  if  his  sys- 
tem was  a  failure,  he  didn't  ask  anybody  to  pay  him 
for  it. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
Pelmanism  ;  there  may  even  be  some  good.  But  when 
we  see  the  Pelman  Institute  spending  weekly  sums  in 
advertising  their  wares  which  cannot  be  far  short  of 
^£.5,000,  or  ^250,000  a  year,  we  know  that  a  very  larp^e 
number  of  people  must  be  buying  those  wares,  or  the 
business  would  soon  stop.  If  grocer's  assistants,  and 
female  typists,  and  city  clerks,  and  army  dug-outs, 
choose  to  pay  four  or  five  guineas,  in  order  to  be 
taught  that  when  they  walk  abroad  they  should  "take 
notice  "  (as  nurses  say)  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  and 
that  when  they  wake  in  the  morning  they  should  hop 
first  on  the  right  foot  and  then  on  the  left  foot,  why 
should  we  or  anybody  else  object?  We  agree  that  there 
is  no  reason.  We  have  never  quite  understood  why 
fortune-telling  is  an  indictable  offence.  If  a  man  or 
woman  is  fool  enough  to  pay  five  shillings  or  five 
pounds  to  be  told  his  or  her  fortune  by  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  or  by  looking  at  a  glass  ball,  why  not?  The 
lawyers  say  fortune-telling  is  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences  ;  but  that  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  stretching 
of  the  term.  With  regard  to  the  Pelman  system,  we 
are  of  course  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  there  are 
so  many  donkeys  of  both  sexes.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  spread  of  education  would  have  doomed  so 
gigantic  an  absurdity  to  failure.  We  forgot,  no  doubt, 
that  with  the  half-educated  you  can  do  anything.  To 
the  uneducated  Pelmanism  would  make  no1  appeal :  it 
is  exactly  for  the  half-educated  that  the  hook  is  baited. 
And  the  bait  is  that  magic  word  "  efficiency,"  presented 
to  the  nation  by  Lord  Rosebery,  quite  the  most  ineffi- 
cient man  who  ever  rose  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
Who  would  not  be  made  "efficient"  by  paying  five 
guineas  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  the  Pelman  system 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  apart  from  its  merits  or 
demerits :  about  them  everyone  is  free  to  form  and 
express  his  own  opinion.  In  one  of  the  latest  advertise- 
ments we  are  asked  triumphantly,  or  rather,  tauntingly, 
how  do  the  scoffers  explain  the  glowing  testimonials  to 
the  virtues  of  Pelmanism  signed  by  so  many  eminent 
men?  To  this  question  (which  strikes  us  as  a  very  im- 
prudent one),  we  must  reply  by  two  questions  :  (1)  Have 
the  eminent  men  been  paid  for  their  testimonials  ? 
(2)  have  the  eminent  men,  who  wrote  the  testimonials, 
themselves  taken  a  course  of  Pelmanism,  or  is  their 
knowledge  confined  to  reading  the  account  of  it  by  its 
authors?  It  is  obvious  that  the  grocer's  assistants,  and 
female  typists,  and  military  dug-outs,  believe  that  the 
peers,  generals,  admirals,  baronets,  and  other  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  written  the  testimonials, 
have  themselves  gone  through  a  course  of  Pelmanism. 
A  poor  girl  who  has  been  working  in  a  Government 
Office,  said  that  she  had  gone  in  for  Pelmanism, 
because  "her  Chief"  had  written  a  testimonial,  and 
"how  can  he  be  wrong?  "  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  peers,  admirals,  generals,  baronets,  etc.,  have  them- 
selves gone  through  a  course  of  Pelmanism,  and  have 
given  their  experience  gratis  to  the  public.  That 
would  be  the  dignified,  the  Baconian  thing  to  do.  Still, 
if  these  eminent  men  have  pocketed  a  fat  cheque  for 
recounting  their  experience  to  their  countrymen — well, 
the  times  are  hard,  taxes  heavy,  living  costly;  let  us 
not  be  censorious.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  these 
peers,  admirals,  generals,  baronets,  etc.,  have  not 
taken  a  course  of  Pelmanism,  of  which  they  know 
nothing  but  what  its  advertisers  tell  them,  and  have 
also  pocketed  a  fat  cheque,  what  must  we  think  of 
them?  And  of  the  Pelman  system? 


SOME    CONCERTS    AND    A  PHILHARMONIC. 

OUR  prediction  of  a  busy  concert  season  has  thus 
far  been  verified.  But  the  abundance  of  musical 
undertakings  is  not,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  returning  prosperity  and 
profit  in  quite  the  same  degree.  Most  concert-givers, 
and  more  particularly  the  recitalists  and  performers  of 
chamber  music,  are  complaining  that  they  cannot  cover 
their  expenses.  Why?  Perhaps  because  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  their  programmes;  or  because  the 
musical  man  in  the  street  does  not  consider  their  enter- 
tainment worth  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings.  Anyhow, 
it  is  proving  hard  in  these  days  to  draw  a  large  audi- 
ence, and,  curiously  enough,  the  exception  when  it 
occurs  is  to  be  connoted  chiefly  in  association  with  the 
name  of  some  veteran.  Take,  for  instance,  the  recent 
song  recital  given  by  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  at  the  j4iolian 
Hall.  Obviously  the  singer  was  one  whom  the 
public  wanted  to  hear,  for  every  seat  in  the  place  was 
taken,  and  every  item  on  the  programme  proved  to  the 
liking  of  those  who  listened  and  applauded.  Truly  the 
Irish  baritone  retains  his  characteristic  powers  with 
unabated  freshness.  He  did  many  remarkable  things 
in  course  of  an  interesting  afternoon,  and  put  a  won- 
derful amount  of  individuality,  life,  and  variety  (his 
"patter  "  is  still  miraculous)  into  a  new  series  of  six 
fine  songs,  chiefly  to  words  by  Moira  O'Neill,  from 
the  clever  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  Wood.  Everything  else 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Liddle. 

The  same  hall  did  not  present  the  same  scene  on  the 
following  afternoon  when  Miss  Lilia  Kanevskaya  gave 
her  second  pianoforte  recital.  In  point  of  fact,  it  lay 
bare  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  And  yet  the  little 
Polish  lady  has  technical  gifts  that  entitle  her  to  admira- 
tion— or  will  do  so  ere  long.  Not  for  some  time  have 
we  heard  Mendelssohn's  Variations  Serieuses  played 
with  greater  fluency  or  deftness  of  execution.  With  the 
Schumann  Sonata,  Op.  22,  it  was  again  a  different 
story  :  here  flexible  fingers  and  clear  passage-playing 
were  not  backed  up  by  rhythmic  balance,  adequate 
power,  or  the  true  Schumann  feeling.  One  felt  some- 
how that  Miss  Kanevskaya  had  not  yet  graduated  in 
the  romantic  school.    But  she  has  time  on  her  side. 

It  was,  we  imagine,  partly  out  of  compliment  to  the 
first  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  Poland,  with  whom 
Mr.  Ernest  Schelling,  the  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, studied  for  some  time,  that  Mr.  Benno 
Moiseiwitsch  revived  the  latter's  Suite  Fantastique  for 
piano  and  orchestra  at  Queen's  Hall  on  a  recent  Satur- 
day. The  work  was  worth  it,  only  as  a  vehicle  for 
brilliant  executive  display,  whereof  the  soloist  took  full 
advantage,  stirring  himself  frequently  from  an  ap- 
parent lethargy  in  order  to  perform  amazing  feats  of 
dexterity.  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  feature  of  this  con- 
cert was  the  refined  yet  vigorous  rendering  of  Brahms's 
first  Symphony — the  glorious  one  in  C  minor  which  he 
sent  to  Cambridge  in  1877  as  the  "  exercise"  for  his 
honorary  doctor's  degree. 

A  pianoforte  trio  by  another  American  musician,  Mr. 
Rubin  Goldmark,  formed  the  novelty  at  Miss  Amy 
Hare's  third  chamber  concert  at  Wigmore  Hall.  Care- 
fully rehearsed  and  admirably  played  by  Miss  Hare,  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams,  it  failed  to  make  the  impression  of  being  so 
much  inspired  as  clever  music.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Schumann  quintet — despite  the  valuable  help  of  Mr. 
Tertis  at  the  viola  desk — one  felt  that  the  masterpiece 
needed  and  deserved  a  more  loving  preparation.  It 
was  a  spirited  but  not  a  finished  performance. 

Critics  over-seas  recognise  in  Katharine  Goodson  the 
greatest  English  pianist  of  her  sex.  We  may  fairly  do 
the  same.  Her  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  Saturday 
was  made  notable  not  only  by  an  unusually  interesting 
programme,  but  by  playing  of  an  extraordinarily  high 
order.  Such  a  combination  of  masculine  breadth  and 
strength  with  womanly  tenderness  and  charm  is  rare 
indeed ;  and  withal  the  touch  is  beautiful,  the  technique 
flawless.  In  the  Brahms  Sonata,  the  Grieg  Ballade, 
and  the  picturesque  pieces  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hinton,  the  artist  delighted  a  large  audience  with  her 
very  best. 
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A  new  violin  concerto  by  Frederick  Delius  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  last  week. 
It  is  in  a  single  long  movement,  Schubertian  indeed  in 
its  "heavenly  length,"  but  infinitely  varied  and  rich  in 
contrast,  a  complex  yet  lovely  mosaic  of  fascinating 
themes,  poetic  colouring,  and  exquisite  detail.  In  its 
comparative  simplicity  of  harmonic  structure,  the  con- 
certo came  as  a  welcome  surprise ;  yet  it  is  strikingly 
original,  very  elaborately  scored,  and  tremendously 
difficult  for  the  solo  player,  who  in  this  instance  was 
Mr.  Albert  Sammons.  From  first  to  last  the  work  and 
its  rendering  may  be  said  to  have  afforded  unalloyed 
pleasure.  It  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Adrian  Boult. 
In  bygone  days  a  first-rate  singer  was  thought  to  be  a 
sine  qud  non  at  the  Philharmonic.  Why  does  the  old 
tradition  no  longer  survive? 


YOUTH    AND  AGE. 

DURING  the  war  many  elderly  men  experienced 
fits  of  humility  when  they  thought  of  them- 
selves in  relation  to  their  sons  and  other  young  men  of 
that  generation  who  were  sacrificing  health  and  life  for 
their  country.  Death  in  battle  consecrated  the 
memory  of  these  young  men,  as  death  always  does, 
except  that  in  this  case  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  was 
added.  The  older  men  felt  disagreeably  conscious  of 
being  more  cold-blooded  and  calculating  than  their 
sons,  in  flesh  or  spirit.  They,  perhaps,  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  normal  differences  between 
age  and  youth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain 
sense  most  young  men  are  much  more  virtuous  when 
young  than  they  are  later,  supposing  that  they  have 
been  well  brought  up.  The  nervous  energy  of  youth 
creates  a  world  of  its  own,  and  in  that  generous  world 
is  romantic ;  and  it  is  this  tendency  to  romantic  virtue 
which  the  old  have  too  often  exploited.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  exploitation  sometimes  comes  a  little  too 
late,  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  best 
example,  perhaps,  is  the  way  in  which  old  parents 
frequently  exploit  the  affections  of  their  children. 

One  of  the  commentators  on  Dante's  '  Divine 
Comedy'  remarks  that  "incontinence  is  the  sin  of 
youth,  ambition  that  of  middle  age,  and  avarice  that  of 
old  age."  The  accuracy  of  this  remark  is  clear  when 
we  consider  how  the  circulation  of  the  blood  decreases 
as  life  goes  on.  The  slower  circulation  of  middle  age 
gives  scope  for  ambition  in  the  place  of  incontinence, 
and  the  timidity  of  old  age,  when  the  circulation  is 
stagnant,  gives  rise  to  the  vice  known  as  "  avarice," 
which  is  really  a  form  of  timidity. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  both  in  middle  age  and  old 
age  a  man  begins  to  take  shorter  and  more  prosaic 
views  of  life.  He  has  learned  the  habit  of  caution 
through  long  experience  of  realities  and  disagreeable 
surprises.  He  sees  more  clearly  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
world,  especially  in  regard  to  the  more  conventional 
virtues,  which  no  individual  wishes  to  practise  him- 
self. These  are  publicly  supported  because  each  indi- 
vidual feels  that  there  is  a  certain  social  utility  in  such 
virtues  being  publicly  supported.  For  these  and 
similar  reasons  the  older  man  becomes  more  hypo- 
critical ;  for,  while  he  is  more  cautious  in  regard  to 
public  opinion,  he  is  also  much  more  inclined  to  follow 
his  own  bent,  so  long  as  he  does  not  openly  offend  the 
"  herd  "  instinct.  He  adopts,  in  fact,  all  those  de- 
vices which  Darwin  christened  "protective  mimicry," 
and  which  in  these  days  are  known  as  "  camouflage." 
His  decreasing  vitality  leads  to  a  decline  in  animal 
spirits,  which  makes  him  at  once  more  dependent  on 
youth  and  less  inclined  to  take  risks  of  any  sort. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  because 
some  men  possess  an  exceptionally  good  circulation  and 
digestion,  and  for  that  reason  remain  young  and 
generous  in  spirit,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
body.  Such  men  are  refreshing  to  meet  because 
while  preserving  the  bonhomie  of  youth,  they  have 
also  learned  to  despise  the  taboos  which  society  im- 
poses on  youth,  so  long  as  youth  is  credulous  enough 
to  accept  them.  Even  these  men,  however,  are  very 
chary  of  criticising  taboos,  because  youth  is  far  more 
useful  when  imbued  with  the  notion  that  its  first  duty 


to  mankind  is  to  work  hard  for  the  benefit  of  its  elders. 
This  notion  is  easily  converted  into  the  impression 
that  working  hard  for  the  above  object  is  in  itself  a 
very  praiseworthy  mode  of  life,  and  that  youth 
acquires  merit  in  the  process. 

Four  years  of  desperate  warfare  have  naturally  modi- 
fied the  old  conditions.  All  the  young  men  who  have 
been  in  the  trenches  have  necessarily  had  to  take  very 
short  views  of  life  and  have  also  learned  the  habit  of 
caution.  They  have  seen  the  human  soul  as  naked  as 
the  human  body.  Samuel  Butler  remarked  that 
morality  consisted  of  having  your  headache  before 
getting  drunk ;  but  the  young  men  of  our  time  have 
seen  how  often  life  lasts  them  no  further  than  the 
headache.  The  "Dick  Whittington  "  ideal  of  accumu- 
lating money  to  .obtain  leisure  in  old  age  has  been 
roughly  handled  by  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  little 
embittered  youth  has  been  as  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  young  soldier  or 
sailor  is  less  ready  to  take  on  trust  either  the  infallible 
wisdom  of  old  men  or  the  masterful  efficiency  of 
women  as  portrayed  in  the  illustrated  papers.  These 
young  men  are  temperamentally  middle-aged  in  their 
perception  of  shams  and  hypocrisy ;  yet  they  have 
remained  amazingly  generous  and  even  patient ;  but 
how  long  their  patience  will  tolerate  the  ponderous 
antics  and  delays  of  the  bureaucrat  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  ancient  hostility  tradition- 
ally felt  by  age  to  youth  has  happily  disappeared. 
The  obsessions  of  ambition  and  avarice  have  been 
rudely  disturbed,  and  the  feeling  of  an  ever  increasing 
handicap  in  competition  with  youth  has  ceased  to 
embitter  the  older  men.  Let  us  hope  that  this  more 
genial  state  of  things  may  long  continue. 

The  war,  however,  will  probably  make  one  essential 
difference,  namely,  that  the  world  will  not  be 
governed  quite  so  exclusively  as  it  has  been  by  men 
over  forty  years  of  age.  Men  between  twenty  and 
forty  who  have  survived  the  war  will  all  remember 
many  instances  where  in  some  vital  emergency  the 
quicker  impulse  of  youth  has  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  veneration  of  age  for  its  own  sake  is  un- 
doubtedly weaker  to-day  than  it  was  before. 

Youth,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  to  remember 
that  the  old  have  a  right  to  exist ;  and  that,  if  old 
age  pensions  are  to  be  paid  to  the  artisan  when  his 
earning  power  has  gone,  the  middle  class  veteran  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  income  of  his  savings.  The  pre- 
sent tendency  of  direct  taxation  and  of  prices  mon- 
strously inflated  by  waste  of  public  money  is  to  starve 
the  retired  professional  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
widow  and  children,  while  the  younger  men  can  get 
more  money  in  view  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Never  before  has  the  middle  class  been  so  remorse- 
lessly ground  between  the  millstones  of  plutocracy  and 
labour ;  and  the  younger  generation  will  do  well  to 
realise  and  remedy  this  injustice. 


DAVID  BELASCO. 

A  Posthumous  Work  by  William  Winter. 

AT  a  moment  when  the  Saturday  Review  is  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  the  long-suffering  actor,  a  book 
of  wide  appeal  to  the  profession,  the  late  William 
Winter's  posthumous  'Life  of  David  Belasco, '  in  two 
volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  has  appeared  in  New 
York.  When,  years  ago,  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 
was  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Winter  to  write  his  life, 
he  wrote  to  the  famous  critic  as  follows  :  "I  am 
tremendously  excited  about  your  writing  the  Life  of 
R.  M.  It  is  better  than  being  knighted  !"  In  like 
manner,  when  but  ten  months  before  the  death  of 
Winter,  Belasco  was  informed  of  a  similar  design,  he 
replied  :  "It  is  great  and  wonderful  to  think  that  my 
name  is  to  be  written  in  the  records  of  the  American 
theatre  by  you."  Mansfield,  however,  never  lived  to 
see  his  biography  completed,  and  therefore  that  under- 
taking was  attended  with  less  difficulty  than  in  the 
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present  instance.  The  reason  is  obvious,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  better  expressed  than  in  this  book  : 

"  The  estimate  that  observation  forms  of  a  person 
living  cannot  always  be  deemed  conclusive :  the 
person  can  invalidate  it,  in  an  instant,  by  some 
sudden  action,  some  unexpected  development,  some 
surprising-  decadence ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  person  is  ever  com- 
pletely comprehended  by  anybody.  We  have 
glimpses  of  each  other ;  but  practically  each  indi- 
vidual is  alone.  In  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, accordingly,  no  life  can  be  more  than 
approximately  summarized  until  the  record  is  com- 
plete— perhaps  not  even  then." 

Belasco,  who  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  has 
had  a  varied  and  picturesque  career,  as  actor,  play- 
wright and  manager.  In  England  his  name  is  associated 
principally  with  the  plays  and  operas  of  "  Madame 
Butterfly'  and  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,'  and 
with  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  production  of  '  The  Darling  of 
the  Gods.'  At  the  present  time,  as  director  of  the 
Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  he  is  regarded  by  Winter 
as  the  natural  successor  of  Lester  Wallack,  A.  M. 
Palmer,  and  Augustin  Daly,  because,  "  he  alone,, 
among  American  Theatrical  managers  of  the  past 
twenty  years  has  understood  and  practically  recog- 
nised that  Acting  is  a  Fine  Art,  and  not  merely  t 
business."  The  account  of  his  life,  to  the  year  1917, 
was  planned  by  Mr.  Winter  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive record  of  the  American  Stage,  of  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  in  his  lives  of  '  Edwin 
Booth,'  'Joseph  Jefferson,'  and  '  Richard  Mansfield'; 
in  '  The  Wallet  of  Time,'  and  other  writings,  including 
the  posthumous  joint  biographies  of  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry,  and  '  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage — Fourth 
Series,'  yet  to  come. 

It  will  therefore  be  gathered  that  Belasco  was  not 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  present  associa- 
tion, and  the  result  is  not  only  a  vivid  and  interesting 
narrative  of  an  exceptional  career,  but  a  record  of  con- 
temporary influences  affecting  that  career — the  storv 
of  the  Theatrical  Syndicate  :  and,  in  addition,  an  in- 
sight into  the  "joys  "  of  management  when  attended 
by  reckless  charges  of  plagiarism,  in  this  connection 
happily  disproved.  As  an  instance  of  the,  at  one 
time,  serious  opposition  he  encountered,  Belasco  was 
compelled  to  convert  a  large  hall  in  Washington  into  a 
temporary  theatre,  for  a  single  week,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  in  order  to  present  the  play  of  'Adrea.' 

"  During  the  Fourth  Act  a  violent  rainfall,  beating 
on  the  iron  roof  of  the  hall,  rendered  much  of  the 
dialogue  inaudible,  and  soon,  the  roof  leaking  in 
many  places,  water  poured  down  through  the  cloth 
and  gauze  hangings,  deluging  the  audience  with 
green  rain.  '  I  saw  Admiral  Dewey,  in  one  of  the 
boxes,"  said  Belasco,  '  holding  an  umbrella  over  a 
lady  whose  beautiful  white  gown  was  ruined  with 
green  blotches ;  and  in  another  Secretary  Morton 
and  Admiral  Schley  with  the  green  water  splashing 
t  down  on  them.  But,  even  though  they  had  to  sit 
under  umbrellas  or  be  soaked,  my  audience  stayed 
to  the  very  end.'  " 

But  the  chief  impression  conveyed  by  these  volumes 
is,  after  all,  the  characteristic  description  of  the  plays 
at  the  Republic  and  the  Stuyvesant  (now  the  Belasco) 
theatres,  and  all  the  beauty  of  their  acting  and  light- 
ing. "  Many  players  of  talent  and  present  eminence 
have  been  fostered  and  developed  under  Belasco's 
management — that  being,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant services  to  our  Stage.  .  .  He  has  pursued 
a  course  natural  to  himself,  and  he  has  created  much 
in  the  drama  that  is  both  original  and  beautiful.  If  he 
had  written  nothing  but  '  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West'  and  'The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,'  his  name 
would  live  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  dramatists  who 
have  arisen  in  America." 

To  Mr.  Jefferson  W'inter,  the  author's  son,  was  en- 
trusted the  almost  completed  work,  which  he  has  skil- 
fully edited,  supplying  invaluable  indexes,  and  an 
account  of  his  father's  last  illness,  in  a  preface,  that 
few  of  his  many  friends  will  read  unmoved. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ITALIAN  TRIESTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  warning  just  issued  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
that  the  Peace  Conference  will  not  recognise  any  pre- 
mature annexation  vi  et  artnis  of  territory  the  confines 
of  which  are  under  consideration  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
act  as  a  timely  deterrent  to  the  predatory  instincts  of 
what  you  rightly  term  the  half-civilised  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  that  have  been  aroused  by  the  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment. 

Pending  the  official  re-making  of  the  map,  it  is 
obviously  but  just  that  this  should  be  so;  otherwise  the 
war  would  break  out  again  and  again  as  the  various 
smaller  belligerents  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  re-enter  the  lists. 

An  interregnum  pregnant  with  fateful  issues  has 
come  about,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  con- 
nection with  the  Czecho-Slavs  and  Jugo-Slavs,  who 
have  been  strangely  pretentious  in  their  claims  since 
the  Armistice  and  have  been  pushing  forward  cease- 
lessly in  the  desire  apparently  to  be  holding  as  wide 
an  extent  of  territory  as  possible  when  the  Peace  terms 
are  announced — evidently  on  the  principle  that  posses- 
sion is  nine  points  of  the  law. 

Whether  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  retire 
gracefully  within  the  boundaries  which  will  be  accorded 
them,  and  which  doubtless  they  have  overstepped,  the 
future  alone  will  show.  Meanwhile,  the  re-making  of 
the  map  of  Europe  will  involve  intricate  problems  of 
economic  and  political  importance  apart  from  historic 
and  ethnological  interests  that  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  at  the  conference  table. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  question  of  Trieste  and  the 
control  of  the  Adriatic,  and  here  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  our  good  friends  the  Italians  should  take  first 
place  in  all  considerations.  In  this  respect  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  possession  of  the  port,  which  is  clearly 
destined  to  be  Italian.  Yet  I  noted  when  I  was  there 
recently  that  there  was  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  Peace  delegates  on  the  subject. 

It  is  contended  that  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  dual 
Monarchy  Trieste  came  automatically  under  Italian  rule 
— no  other  result  was  possible,  and  more  especially  as 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city  is 
Italian  and  always  has  been.  This  big  majority  is 
composed  of  wealthy  Venetian  merchants  who  settled 
there  several  generations  ago,  and  who  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  remarkable 
prosperity  of  the  port. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  Trieste  has  always  been  what  is  termed  a  "  free 
town,"  i.e.,  that  it  has  never  come  under  the  complete 
domination  of  Austria;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  practically  nothing  Austrian 
in  it — the  nomenclature  of  the  streets,  the  names  over 
the  shops,  all  in  fact  is  Italian.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  the  Italian  occupation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
entrance  of  the  French  into  Strasburg  :  it  is  an  old 
Italian  town  restored  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Austrians,  realising  that  sooner  or  later  Trieste 
would  revert  to  Italy,  predicted  that  the  day  this  hap- 
pened would  be  the  beginning  of  its  decline  as  a  port, 
since  it  could  never — they  said — survive  the  loss  of  its 
economic  hinterland,  which  comprises  the  north  of  the 
Slovane  country,  the  capital  of  which  is  Lubiana,  all 
German-Austria,  all  Bohemia,  as  well  as  part  of  Poland, 
all  of  which  depended  on  Trieste  as  their  only  port  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Italians,  however,  have  no  want  of  confidence 
in  the  future.  They  contend  that  the  interests  of 
Trieste  are  better  safeguarded  under  their  rule  than 
if  she  became  the  port  of  one  of  those  single  countries 
— that  as  a  result  of  the  new  map  of  Europe  she  will 
become  internationalised,  and  therefore  she  cannot  fail 
to"  embark  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity  which  will  be 
further  guaranteed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Trieste 
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will  still  be  recognised  by  Italy  as  the  principal  port 
on  the  Adriatic  and  open  to  all  comers. 

The  immediate  question,  however,  is  not  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  Trieste,  which  is  assured,  but  the 
pretentions  of  the  tribes  of  Slovane  peasants  who  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence  on  the  stony  wastes  of  the 
Carso  which  extend  from  the  city  to  the  confines  of 
Posthumia,  and  for  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  city  never  had  any  use. 

It  is  here  the  Jugo-Slav  question  arises.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  contend  that  the  old  population,  as 
represented  by  the  Italian  wealth  of  Trieste,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Slav  population  of  the  Carso  ;  they 
claim,  therefore,  that  it  is  for  this  poverty-stricken 
rural  population  to  decide  on  the  ownership  of  the  port. 

In  Italy  they  refuse  even  to  discuss  the  question, 
considering  it  as  outside  all  argument.  Trieste,  they 
say,  is  Italian,  and  Italian  it  must  remain.  As  for  its 
hinterland  and  its  Slovane  peasantry,  if  it  is  their  fate 
to  have  to  be  included  in  the  frontiers  of  the  new  Italy, 
it  will  be  found  that  no  changes  are  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  national  institutions  of  the  population. 
Schools,  churches,  and  customs  will  be  respected  and 
left  by  democratic  Italy  as  they  have  always  been. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Savage  Club.  Julius  M.  Price. 

A  BALL  AT  METZ. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  have  had  an  historic  ball  here  given  bv 
Mar^chal  Petain  and  his  staff ;  it  took  place  in  the  old 
French  Ecole  d' application  d'Artillerie,  which,  as  a  club 
for  the  last  seven  and  forty  years,  has  suffered  the 
sacrilegious  presence  of  the  Prussian  officers'  corps. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  uniforms  : 
Chasseurs,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  officers, 
wearing  all  their  decorations,  elbowing  one  another  in 
the  throng.  The  Marshal  of  France  had  prayed  to  be 
excused  from  wearing  his  thirty-seven  foreign  decora- 
tions and  only  displayed  his  simple  medaille  militaire, 
the  exclusive  reward  of  the  simple  soldat  or  the 
General  in  the  French  army ;  but  his  staff  were  ordered 
to  appear  with  all  their  medals  and  orders,  thus  re- 
calling the  humorous  incident  of  a  famous  and  witty 
queen  of  la  haute  cocotterie  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
shamed  a  rival  by  appearing  at  the  gaming  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo  without  a  single  jewel  or  ornament,  but 
followed  by  two  maids  weighed  down  with  pearls  and 
brilliants  in  their  hair  and  on  their  bosoms. 

I  put  in  an  early  appearance  and  saw  Marshal  Pdtain 
arrive  with  his  staff.  The  Chasseur's  band  greeted 
him  with  the  well  known  ringing  bugle-call  "  anx 
champs  "  ;  he  took  up  his  position  in  an  ante-room  to 
welcome  his  guests,  with  all  of  whom  he  shook  hands. 

I  think  most  of  the>  Entente  armies  were  represented 
by  military  attaches;  the  Alsatian  girls  wore  their 
large  black  butterfly  head-dresses,  the  Lorraine  girls 
their  "Charlotte  Corday"  caps;  both  wore  either 
green  or  red  petticoats,  according  to  their  religion  : 
red  for  Catholic,  green  for  Protestants. 

"  What  is  that  young  lady's  faith?"  asked  Marshal 
Petain,  triumphantly,  when  a  girl  passed  us  in  the 
throng  of  dancers,  swishing  her  skirt  of  green  and  red. 
"  Celle  la,  pas  Bleu,  est  isrealite,  Monsieur  ie 
Marechal  !"  I  replied.  The  Marshal  was  delighted  : 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  an  Irishman  always  has  an  answer  !" 

During  the  lancers,  Madame  Angot  was  played,  and 
it  seemed  apropos  to  see  the  "  Charlotte  Corday  "  caps 
circling  and  bobbing  around  amidst  gay  uniforms  to 
the  old  song :  "  e'etait  pas  le  peine  assurement,  d-i 
changer  le  gouvernement  !" 

When  the  band  struck  up  a  favourite  waltz,  I  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  little  general  with  a 
bristling,  fierce  moustache,  who  won  the  esteem  and 
love  of  his  men  in  the  trenches  at  Verdun  by  his  fear- 
less demeanour,  and  the  commander  of  a  Chasseur 
battalion  who  was  four  times  wounded  in  the  war  and 
whose  battalion  bears  on  its  standard  the  fourragere  of 
the  Legion  d'honneur.  Both  pushed  me  aside  when 
the  music  started,  and,  seizing,  each,  a  Lorraine 
damsel  round  the  waist,  exclaimed  :  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
miss  a  note  of  this  valse,  I  just  love  dancing!" 

"  Vivent  la  Guerre,  I' Amour  ct  le  Bon  Vin!"  I  cried 


after  them,  and  the  little  general's  answering  smile,  at 
my  quotation  from  the  well  known  hymn  to  St.  Barbe 
of  the  French  artilleur,  was  eclipsed  behind  a  lace 
shawl. 

And  so  the  fun  went  on,  the  flying  hours  were 
chased  until  the  Mutte  tolled  forth  its  deep  and  musical 
summons  to  early  matins,  and  thus  a  message  of  peace 
and  love  boomed  and  echoed  through  the  ballroom, 
just  as  a  message  of  war  and  hate  stilled  those  twink- 
ling feet  in  Brussels  a  century  ago. 

Yours  faithfully, 

An  Officer  who  was  There. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  QUEBEC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  note  that  according  to  Dr.  Grey  a  Mr. 
Moore,  "  Protestant,"  has  written  a  book  entirely  and 
finally  absolving  the  French  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  all  those  aggressive  and  intriguing 
activities  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Anglo- 
Canadians  see  around  them  in  perpetual  evidence.  But 
we  have  "  Mr.  Moores  "  galore  in  England.  "  Pro- 
testants," too,  who  eulogise  Sinn  Fein  and  even  Bol- 
shevists and  palliate  Hun  barbarities.  But  we  don't 
take  any  stock  in  them,  and  doubtless  clear-thinking 
Canadians  take  none  in  the  "  Protestant  Mr.  Moore  " 
to  whom  the  indelible  stain  of  1914-17  would  alone 
be  a  more  than  sufficient  answer. 

Dr.  Grey,  I  see,  recognises  that  the  French 
Canadians  did  not,  as  hundreds  of  exuberant  orators 
have  stated,  save  Canada  in  1775-6,  for  he  must  know 
well  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  French  Militia 
refused  to  stir  on  that  critical  occasion.  It  does  not 
require  an  archivist  to  discover  this  much.  It  seems 
incredible,  however,  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
more  sinister  fact  that  an  armed  force  of  several 
hundred  joined  Montgomery's  army  in  his  siege  of 
Quebec,  though  they  were  not  much  good,  and  further- 
more that  the  peasantry  in  the  districts  traversed  and 
occupied  by  the  Americans  served  the  latter  cheerfully 
with  food  and  transport  till  their  cash  payments  gave 
out.  I  am  not  criticising  these  ignorant,  deluded  folk, 
whose  minds  had  been  poisoned  by  hostile  intrigue, 
but  only  reminding:  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  .point-blank 
denials  of  this,  of  his  astonishing  absent-mindedness. 
My  own  acquaintance  with  Canadian  and  American 
history  is  not  "  elementary,"  nor  even  limited  to  prac- 
tically everything  worth  reading  in  the  printed  page. 
It  is  based  on  a  prolonged  study  in  past  years  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  of  those  original  sources  in 
MS.  which  Dr.  Grey  is  apparently  helping  to  tran- 
scribe for  the  Canadian  Government.  With  regard 
to  the  skirmish  at  Chateauguay  (1813),  which  a  pic- 
turesque licence  and  uncritical  local  prepossessions 
often  credit  with  "saving  Canada,"  the  cold  facts  are 
these  and  may  be  read  with  all  their  accessories  in 
any  history  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  British  or  Ameri- 
can. In  the  autumn  of  1813,  as  a  diversion  from  the 
main  battle  area  in  Upper  Canada,  two  American 
corps  of  about  8,000  and  6,000  respectively,  under 
Generals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  started  from  dif- 
ferent bases  to  unite  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
thence  descend  upon  Montreal,  which  was  weakly 
garrisoned.  Wilkinson  followed  the  river  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Hampton  lay  at  Lake  Champlain,  on  the 
American  border  south  of  Montreal,  and  was  to  march 
across  country  to  the  rendezvous  with  Wilkinson  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Great  delays  occurred.  It  was 
nearly  November  before  Hampton  moved,  and  about 
half-way  in  his  60  mile  march,  at  the  Chateauguay 
head  waters,  he  found  his  path  disputed  in  the  woods 
by  300  voltigeurs,  a  few  Indians,  and  600  half-trained 
French  Militia  under  de  Salaberry  and  Colonel 
McDonnel,  protected  by  a  barricade  and  flanked  by 
the  stream.  The  rather  involved  and  picturesque 
story  of  the  skirmish  is  a  familiar  one.  In  brief, 
Hampton  sent  a  part  of  his  force  by  a  circuitous  route 
by  night  through  the  forests  to  cut  off  the  Canadians 
on  their  rear,  while  his  other  troops,  after  a  half- 
hearted attack  on  the  barricade,  awaited  all  day  the 
result  of  the  encircling  movement.  This  was  nil,  as 
the  force  lost  its  way  in  the  woods,  purposely  misled 
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by  a  local  guide,  and,  after  misadventures  irrelevant 
here,  got  back  the  following  day.  Every  credit  is 
due  to  the  Canadians'  resistance,  but  as  the  combined 
total  casualties  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
severity  of  the  fighting  may  be  judged.  What  really 
matters  is  Hampton's  subsequent  conduct.  He  had 
4,000  regulars,  1,500  militia,  and  considerable  artillery, 
and  could  have  walked  over  de  Salaberry's  little  force. 
But  to  the  fury  of  his  officers  and  men,  who  were 
mostly  brave,  eager,  fairly  disciplined,  and  well- 
armed,  and  had  field  guns,  he  threw  up  the  whole 
business  and  marched  them  back  to  Lake  Champlain. 
Hampton  was  an  ill-balanced,  obstinate,  militarily 
inefficient,  slave-owning  amateur  from  South  Carolina. 
He  hated  the  whole  scheme  as  not  of  his  making,  was 
jealous  of  Wilkinson,  and  was  reputed  of  intemperate 
habits.  American  writers  regard  Chateauguay  as  a 
trifling  skirmish  and  Hampton's  conduct  as  a  vicious 
freak.  He  himself  pleaded  that  he  was  short  of  pro- 
visions. Perhaps  he  was  !  Wilkinson,  enraged  with 
Hampton  and  harassed  on  his  rear  by  a  capable 
British  force,  abandoned  his  attempt  in  November. 
If  Hampton  had  done  his  duty,  Montreal  would  quite 
possibly  have  fallen.  But  Montreal  was  not  Canada 
by  a  long  way,  and  even  though  retained  for  the 
winter,  Wellington's  now  released  Peninsula  veterans 
came  pouring  in  with  the  re-opened  navigation  of  1814, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  danger  of  Canada  being  held  by 
the  Americans,  who  fought,  it  must  be  remembered, 
with  but  slight  assistance  from  the  anti-war  New 
England  States,  which  remained  practically  neutral. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  skirmish  at  Chateauguay.  It 
was  the  only  conspicuous  opportunity  given  to  the 
French  Canadian  troops.  Thanks  to  Hampton's  imbe- 
cility it  averted  an  attack  on  Montreal,  and  with  par- 
donable exuberance  has  been  given  a  decisive  character 
that  no  impartial  critic  familiar  with  this  war  would 
endorse.  The  curious  reader  at  any  rate  may  judge 
for  himself  by  reference  to  the  latest  and  far  the  best 
history  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Doctor  Grey,  Mr.  Stutfield,  Mr.  Sellar,  01 
Mr.  Moore,  and  withal,  your  own  article,  notwith- 
standing, the  very  concrete  fact  remains  that  there, 
most  surely  is,  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  of" — 
Ouebec. 

Even  superficially  thus  : — anyone  sauntering  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  more  than  once,  at  first  kind  of  sees  that 
is  so.  Afterwards,  he  intelligently  feels,  it  is  so ;  and, 
as  surely,  feels  himself  helpless  to  eradicate  the  blight. 

By  the  time  he  gets  to  Montreal  he  realises  that 
Quebec  City  is  still  a  merely  incidental  out-post  of 
social  conditions,  but  a  veritable  fortress  of  formal, 
and  devitalized  religious  routine. 

But,  sir,  as  you  say,  not  only  the  Gaston  Townships, 
but  those  very  banks  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
cry  out  against  this  Priestly,  but  un-Christlike 
domination,  and  demand  the  actively  industrial  and 
social  life,  that  now  is  in  being. 

Having  published  names,  I  break  my  rule,  and  pub- 
lish mine. 

And  so,  sir,  I  am, 
36,  Blomfield  Street,  W.  2.  C.  W.  Vincent. 

(Late  of  3236  Cedar  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio). 

"WORMS  AND  SCREWS  OF  THE  THEATRICAL 
MACHINE." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Thank  you  so  much  for  your  very  kind  and 
sympathetic  article  on  the  difficulties  of  the  theatrical 
profession  for  legitimate  artists.  It  has  become 
almost  impossible  for  poor  artists  without  money  to 
speculate  with.  When  managers  allow  their  theatres 
to  become  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  demi- 
monde it  becomes  almost  hopeless  for  legitimate 
artists.    The  competition  is  so  unfair. 

"Mammon  wins  a  way  where  'artists'  may 
despair. " 


Of  course  an  actress's  private  life  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  public,  however  it  may  influence  her  art,  but 
when  there  is  very  little  art  and  not  very  much 
notoriety,  one  has  a  right  to  complain.  Someone  has 
said  "notoriety  is  the  modern  substitute  for  fame," 
so  much  now  is  from  the  outside  only,  one  must  be 
very  tall,  or  very  fat,  or  dark  or  fair  !  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  make-up.  One's  acting  seems  the 
last  thing  thought  about.  That  can  be  taught  by  the 
Producer  !  Can  we  wonder  that  one  sees  so  much  of 
the  mechanism  of  one's  art,  so  little  of  the  soul  and 
inspiration?  Instead  of  adapting  oneself  to  the  part, 
the  part  must  be  adapted  to  the  limit  and  capacity  of 
its  exponent. 

I  see  that  a  well  known  manager  has  been  looking  for 
a  young  leading  lady ;  he  has  only  to  look  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  to  see  a  number  of  well  known  artists 
who  are  doing-  nothing.  I  wonder  how  much  money- 
he  wants  to  bring  out  another  incompetent  amateur? 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  new  comers,  while 
girls  who  have  gained  valuable  experience,  and  shown 
unmistakable  talent  can  get  no  further  on. 

One  cannot  but  regret  the  immorality  of  the  Press — 
with  some  honourable  exceptions — in  the  glorification 
of  the  demi-monde.  There  are  hundreds  of  respect- 
able, hard  working  chorus  girls,  ballet,  supers,  show- 
girls, all  described  as  "  actresses."  When  one 
attains  an  unhappy  notoriety,  the  papers  do  homage  to 
her  as  a  heaven  born  genius  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
fulsome  flattery ;  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
Yet  they  describe  mediocrities  as  "brilliant  actresses" 
and  hold  notorieties  up  as  enviable  examples  to  a  less 
fortunate  or  more  scrupulous  rank  and  file. 

We  cannot  expect  the  public  to  have  much  respect 
for  the  theatrical  profession  or  that  it  should  rank  as 
an  art  in  their  estimation,  when  the  facile  successes  of 
the  demi-monde,  successes  mainly  of  good  looks',  smart 
clothes  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  are  labelled 
with  the  genuine  article. 

A  Poor  Artist. 

COME  OFF   THAT   PERCH  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  article  in  The  Saturday 
Review  of  January  25th,  entitled  "  Come  off  that 
Perch  !" 

As  a  large  employer,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  suggestions  that  were  put  forward,  the  more 
especially  so  as  I  myself  set  up  a  Joint  Board  some- 
what on  the  lines  suggested  by  your  contributor. 

A  useful  purpose  may  be  served  if  I  describe  the 
method  on  which  my  business  is  run,  so  far,  at  ail 
events,  as  my  employees  having  a  voice  in  the 
management  is  concerned. 

I  have  in  all  five  distinct  works  spread  out  over  a 
wide  district.  Three  years  ago  I  set  up  what  is 
termed  a  "main  district  committee,"  consisting  of 
twenty  members,  on  which  are  represented  : 

(a)  The  Owners. 

(b)  The  Works  Administration  :  i.e.,  Manager, 

Foremen,  etc. 

(c)  The  Trade  Union. 

(d)  Delegates  from  Workmen. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  with  questions  of 
General  Policy  which  affect  all  the  works,  that  is  to 
say,  demobilisation,  working  hours,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  of  the  five  works  has  a 
Committee  of  six  members  with  the  managing  Direc- 
tor as  Chairman,  composed  as  follows  : 

I  Manager. 

(a)  Employers  "1  Wages  Clerk. 

Foreman 
^  Delegate  elected  by  the  majority 

(b)  Employees  -,         ,,         ,,         ,,  minority 

(  Trade  Union  delegate  of  District 

The  moment  there  is  a  dispute  of  any  kind,  this 
Committee  is  summoned.  A  log  book  is  kept  in  each 
works,  and  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  after  being 
signed  by  each  member,  is  at  once  posted  in  the  works. 

After  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  : 
and  the  result  in  my  own  case  has  been  most  satisfac- 
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t-ory,  for  during-  the  last  three  years  since  the  Com- 
mittees have  been  in  existence,  all  labour  troubles  have 
been  amicably  settled  in  a  few  hours. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

An  Employer. 

HOME   RULE   FOR  HANOVER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — No  more  striking  evidence  of  national  fidelity 
has  ever  been  given  than  the  fidelity  of  the  Hano- 
verians to  their  exiled  prince.  Fifty  years  of  persecu- 
tion and  cajolery  have  failed  to  make  them  acoept  the 
humiliating  position  of  a  Prussian  province.  And  it 
was  not  only  the  legitimists  who  clung  to  the  old  order. 
Autonomy  was  dear  also  to  the  democrats.  All  true 
Hanoverians,  indeed,  claimed  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination long  before  the  phrase  became  a  shibboleth  of 
world  politics.  In  common  with  the  South  Germans, 
whose  lands  had  been  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1866,  they 
stood  for  home  rule  of  the  ancient  tribes.  The  Saxons, 
Hessians,  Franks,  Thuringians,  Allemans,  Suabians 
and  Bavarians,  they  said,  had  each  a  character  and 
history  and  civilisation  of  its  own,  while  the  tribes  cast 
of  the  Elbe  were  chiefly  Slavs. 

The  immediate  danger  is  that  the  Prussians,  who  are 
fond  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  will  turn  their  defeat 
to  as  profitable  an  account  as  though  it  had  been  vic- 
tory. For  this  vampire  state  has  risen  to  power  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  its  neighbours.  Having  before  the 
war  made  nearly  two-thirds  of  Germany  nominally 
Prussian,  it  could  safely  leave  the  remainder  a  quasi- 
independence.  Had,  however,  the  gigantic  gamble  of 
1914  been  successful,  it  would  have  begun  the  process 
of  bleeding  Austria-Hungary  white.  To-day  the  popu- 
lar fallacy  that  a  predominant  Prussia  was  necessary 
to  German  unity,  cherished  even  by  the  liberal  Stock- 
mar,  has  at  last  been  exposed ;  and  it  Is  obvious  that, 
the  weaker  Prussia  becomes,  the  stronger  Germany 
u  ill  grow.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if 
German-Austria  re-joins  the  Bund. 

The  outcry  in  Berlin  against  separatism  fostered  by 
the  Allies,  is  only  another  attempt  to  pervert  foreign 
opinion.  It  is  the  federal  principle  among  the  German 
tribes  that  Prussia  has  steadily  combated,  of  which  she 
is  now  more  afraid  than  ever,  and  which  she,  therefore, 
stigmatises  as  unpatriotic.  Yet  her  .  own  patriotism 
has  always  been  of  the  most  narrow-hearted  kind ;  so 
that  Prussian  particularism  has  become  a  by-word  in 
Germany.'  Twice  during  Napoleon's  triumphant  pro- 
gress across  Europe,  Prussia  tried  to  acquire  a 
possessory  title  to  Hanover,  where  the  French  occupa- 
tion was  found  more  tolerable.  Fox  aptly  described 
her  conduct,  in  Parliament,  as  being  the  "  union  of 
everything-  that  was  contemptible  in  servility  with 
everything  that  was  odious  in  rapacity." 

This  shows  that,  for  a  century  at  least,  Prussia  has 
not  changed.  She  might  pretend  to  form  part  of  a 
peaceful  republic  to-morrow,  but  her  will  to  power  at 
all  cost  and  by  all  means  would  remain  unaltered.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  German  people  should 
finally  shake  off  her  yoke.  And,  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, the  Associated  Powers  must  give  them  their 
moral  support.  When  settling  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  Germany,  they  should  first  insist  on  the  independ- 
ent representation  of  all  the  States  that  Prussia  has 
annexed  since  1864.  And  if  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  Napoleon  formed  from  a  multitude  of 
Principalities  and  which  was  handed  over  to  Prussia  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  re-asserts  its  individuality, 
so  much  the  better.  Bismarck  told  Austria  to  shift 
her  centre  of  gravity  to  Buda-Pest,  and  Germany 
should  be  told  to-day  to  shift  hers  to  Frankfort. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

G.  M. 

PROHIBITION— ACROSS    THE  ATLANTIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  writer  of  "  Notes  of  the 
Week"  is  so  seriously  perturbed  by  the  news  that  our 
"cute"  Yankee  cousins  seem  to  be  about  to  try  a 


social  experiment  of  first-class  importance.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  an  addition  will  be  made  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, importation  and  sale  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  sufficiently  startling, 
but  it  is,  with  equal  certainty,  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  for  decision  by  the  American  people ;  and  for  a 
citizen  of  another  country  to  describe  the  proposed 
experiment  as  a  piece  of  "atrocious  tyranny"  is 
hardly  in  the  best  of  taste.  Rather,  I  think,  we  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  adventurous  souls  who  are  willing 
to  put  this  much  debated  question  to  a  crucial  test. 

The  writer  of  the  "Notes"  describes  the  decision 
arrived  at  as  "a  triumph  of  organisation,"  and  cer- 
tainly without  adequate  organisation  no  policy,  either 
good  or  bad  can  triumph.  I  prefer  to  describe  it  as  a 
triumph  of  two  generations  of  sound  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  together  with  the  exercise  of  that  com- 
mercial acumen  which  distinguishes  the  States,  and 
which  enables  employers  and  the  best  of  their  workmen 
to  recognise  in  alcoholic  drink  an  enemy  to  efficiency, 
alike  in  production,  administration  and  every  depart- 
ment of  industrial  enterprise.  Neither  ethical  nor 
commercial  motives  would,  alone,  have  proved  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  so  far-reaching  a  social  revolu- 
tion, but  in  combination  they  have  swept  the  country, 
overpowering  alike  habit,  custom,  appetite  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  trade  interests.  Whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  it  is  a  wonderful  happening,  even 
in  these  years  of  miracles. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  in  order  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  question,  that  the  proposal  should  be 
submitted  to  referendum.  It  is  a  matter  affecting  the 
daily  life  and  interests  of  everyone  and  therefore  every- 
one is  entitled  to  a  direct  voice  in  its  settlement.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  those  thus  intimately 
concerned,  the  use  of  these  liquors  is  injurious,  seri- 
ously, adequately  and  unescapably  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  the  production  of  such  liquors 
should  be  forbidden.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
minority  should  be  coerced  in  this  matter,  or  any 
other,  by  the  majority's  verdict,  but  no  other  method 
of  government  seems  possible  in  this  very  imperfect 
world. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Notes  "  the  fate 
of  our  social  system  trembles  in  the  balance.  Should 
prohibition  come,  "  Good-bye,"  says  he,  "  to  our  civil- 
isation, which  depends  on  social  intercourse."  The 
implication  evidently  is  that  social  intercourse  cannot 
be  sustained  when  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in- 
toxicating drinks  has  ceased.  I  hardly  think  that  this 
theory  will  find  support  in  the  experience  of  readers  ot 
The  Saturday  Review,  and  it  certainly  does  not  in 
my  own. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  shade  of  Burke 
invoked  in  relation  to  this  present-day  problem. 
Burke's  authority  is  more  than  respectable  on  many 
subjects,  but  on  the  current  drink  question  he  is,  with- 
out question,  a  "back  number."  Scientific  research, 
confirmed  by  world-wide  experience  has  deposed  gin, 
whiskey  and  their  congeners  from  the  position  which 
they  held  in  Burke's  day.  Alcohol,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  a  recuperative  agent  or  even  as  a  stimu- 
lant, is  now  relegated,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
category  of  narcotics,  or  depressants,  whose  action, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  is  adverse  to  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  mental  grip  and  accuracy, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  to  that  genial  sociability  which 
in  its  early  stages  it  seems  to  promote. 

Such  is  the  agent  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  following  in  the  footprints  of  Canada,  are  pro- 
posing to  expel  from  their  borders.  The  experiment, 
as  to  the  success  of  which  I  will  hazard  no  prophecy, 
will  be  watched  on  this  side  with  intense  interest.  If 
by  the  patriotism  of  those  citizens  it  succeeds,  I  hope 
our  own  patriotism,  even  in  this  dear  old  land  of  pre- 
cedent and  prejudice,  will  prove  sufficient  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  facts  and  follow  them  to  their  logical 
conclusion. 

Yours,  etc., 

Frank  Adkins. 
15,  Wynne  Road,  London,  S.W.  9. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  WRONG. 

Richard  Cobden,  The  International  Man.    By  J.  A. 
Hobson.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.     21s.  net. 

MR.  HOBSON  thinks  the  present  wave  of  inter- 
nationalism a  good  opportunity  to  float  the 
International  Man,  as  he  calls  Cobden.  In  our  opinion 
no  worse  moment  could  have  been  chosen  to  re-settle, 
or  rather,  to  un-settle  the  reputation  of  the  man  whom 
present  events  prove  to  have  been  disastrously  wrong 
on  all  the  public  questions  which  he  took  up.  It  is 
certainly  untrue  that  Cobden  was  either  "an  ordinary 
middle-class  politician  whose  success  consisted  in 
the  stubborn  pursuit  of  a  commercial  policy  accom- 
modated to  the  ideas  of  his  time  and  the  interests  of 
his  class,"  or  that  he  was  "a  wild  dreamer  who  led 
his  country  into  dangerous  dependence  upon  foreigners 
in  pursuit  of  a  vague  vision  of  cosmopolitanism." 
Cobden  was  certainly  not  an  ordinary  politician,  or  a 
wild  dreamer.  Disraeli,  with  that  magnanimity  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  greatness,  said  in  the  bitter  hour  of 
defeat  that  his  victor  was  "a  genius."  Cobden  was  a 
man  of  ideas,  who  applied  reason  consistently  to 
politics,  and  that  is  much.  But  what  is  more,  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  and  disinterested,  so  much  so  that  he 
allowed  his  own  business  to  fall  into  ruin,  whilst  he 
was  endeavouring  to  better  the  business  of  others. 
None  the  less  is  it  true  that  Cobden  was  wrong; 
in  all  his  policies  :  like  the  statesman  of  whom  Swift 
wrote,  "he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  perpetually  mis- 
taken." Cobden  had  four"  mother  ideas,"  as  the 
French  say,  which  were :  (1)  That  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  the  hands  of  landowners  and  farmers,  was 
detrimental  to  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ;  (2)  that  the  policy 
of  Free  Imports  would  be  adopted  by  other  nations, 
and  so  converted  into*  Free  Exchange,  which  in  its 
turn  would  lead  to  universal  peace;  (3)  that  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  result  our  naval  and  military  defences  should 
be  reduced ;  (4)  that  India  and  the  Colonies  were  a  use- 
less burthen,  whose  government  by  England  was  an 
impossibility,  and  therefore  a  danger  and  an  expense. 

Is  there  a  single  one  of  these  ideas  which  the  sub- 
sequent seventy  years  have  not  proved  to  be  not  only 
wrong,  but  disastrously  and  damnably  wrong,  so 
vrong  that  they  have  had  to  be  formally  repudiated? 

(1)  Let  us  take  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  duties  was  one  of  the  most  successful  im- 
postures in  history  :  that  it  was  a  purely  class  move- 
ment, taken  up  by  the  manufacturers,  partly  out  of 
class  hatred  of  landlords,  and  partly  in  order  to  keep 
wages  down  by  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  Whilst 
the  manufacturers  were  denouncing  the  landowners  for 
keeping-  up  the  price  of  the  people's  food,  they  were 
themselves  wringing  princely  fortunes  out  of  sweated 
female  and  child  labour  in  mines  and  factories.  In  an 
unguarded  moment  Cobden  admitted  this  in  1857,  for 
writing  to  Mr.  Palmer,  he  said,  "The  great  capitalist 
class  formed  an  excellent  basis  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
movement,  for  they  had  inexhaustible  purses,  which 
they  opened  freely  in  a  contest  where  not  only  their 
pecuniary  interests  but  their  pride  as  '  an  order  '  was 
at  stake."  By  this  time  Cobden  had  realised  that  he 
had  been  made  the  catspaw  of  one  of  the  most  sordid 
and  selfish  movements  in  political  annals.  To-day,  of 
course,  everybody  admits  that  the  agricultural  interest 
is  so  vital  to  the  national  health  and  safety  that  special 
measures  for  its  protection  have  been  adopted.  In 
other  words,  we  have  reversed  Cobden 's  policy,  and 
reverted  to  Disraeli's. 

(2)  That  Free  Imports  would  lead  to  Free  Exchange, 
and  that  Free  Exchange  between  nations  would  put  an 
end  to  wars  was  a  theme  on  which  Cobden  was  never 
weary  of  descanting.  The  Corn  Law  was  repealed  in 
1846.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  four  big  wars, 
the  Crimean,  the  South  African,  the  Russo-Japanese, 
and  the  present  Armageddon. 


(3)  In  his  absolute  conviction  that  he  was  right  on 
this  point,  Cobden  devoted  his  parliamentary  power  to 
opposing  all  Palmerston's  measures  for  strengthening 
our  sea  and  land  forces.  Militarism  and  navalism  were 
anathema  maranatlia  to  Cobden.  Had  these  views  pre- 
vailed, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Germany  would  have 
conquered  us  long  ago. 

(4)  Writing  to  Mr.  Ashworth  in  1857  about  India, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny,  Cobden  says,  "  I  am 
and  always  have  been  of  opinion  that  we  have 
attempted  an  impossibility  in  giving  ourselves  the 
task  of  governing  one  hundred  million  Asiatics. 
God  and  his  visible  natural  laws  have  opposed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  such  a 
scheme.  But  if  the  plan  were  practicable  at  the  great 
cost  and  risk  which  we  now  see  to  be  inseparable  from 
it,  what  advantage  can  it  confer  on  ourselves?"  In 
other  words,  Cobden  would  have  us  abandon  our  Indian 
and  Colonial  Empire  because  it  was  costly,  dangerous, 
and  not  advantageous  to  ourselves.  How  do  these 
opinions  look  by  the  li«-ht  of  the  Great  War?  Even  on 
the  question  of  the  War  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America  Cobden  was  wrong,  for  he 
thought  that  the  cutting  off  of  cotton  from  Lancashire 
by  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  would  force 
England  into  war  against  the  North. 

We  have  learned  by  a  rather  bitter  experience  not  to 
expect  long  views  from  the  modern  politician.  Oppor- 
tunism is  his  trade  :  but  we  do  expect  him  to  see  a  few 
inches  beyond  his  nose,  especially  when  the  attempt  is 
made  by  injudicious  friends  to  place  him  on  a  pedestal. 
How  is  it  possible  to  rehabilitate  the  fame  of  a  states- 
man who  is  proved  to  have  been  wrong  on  all  the  first- 
rate  questions  of  politics  in  which  he  interested 
himself? 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  at  last  Cobden 's 
hour  has  sounded  :  and  that  after  seventy  years  of 
foolish  militarism  and  navalism,  and  exclusive  trading, 
we  are  at  last  about  to  recognise  the  true  god,  and 
enter  the  heaven  of  internationalism.  Does  he  really 
think  so?  Despite  of  all  the  talk  about  a  League  of 
Nations,  we  never  knew  a  moment  when  the  prospects 
of  internationalism  were  blacker.  For  internationalism 
requires  as  its  condition  precedent  the  laying  aside  of 
all  private  interests  and  partial  affections,  the  extinction 
of  all  provincialism,  the  door  open  to  the  foreigner  of 
all  countries.  Does  Mr.  Hobson  see  any  signs  of  this? 
If  he  does,  he  must  look  with  other  eyes  than  ours,  for 
we  cannot  recall  a  time  when  the  anti-foreign  feeling 
was  more  bitter.  We  are  proposing  to  tear  up,  as 
"scraps  of  paper,"  naturalisation  certificates,  and  try- 
ing to  hunt  out  the  children  of  naturalised  subjects,  and 
Mr.  Hobson  tries  to  get  us  to  worship  "The  Inter- 
national Man  !  " 


PROFESSORIAL  PRAISE. 

The  Advance  of  English  Poetry  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale  University. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    New  York.    7s.  6d. 

THE  feeling-  left  by  the  reading  of  this  book  is  one  of 
acute  disappointment.  The  subject  is  excellent, 
and  one  on  which  a  really  large  number  of  readers 
would  have  welcomed  instruction  and  enlightenment. 
The  title  promises  them  that  they  shall  have  it.  The 
word  "  Advance  "  is  a  pledge.  It  is  a  definite  guaran- 
tee that  the  subject  will  be  treated  synthetically — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  leading  tendencies  in  Twentieth 
century  English  Poetry  will  be  analysed  and  set  forth, 
and  that  the  writer  will  survey  the  whole  field,  from  an 
elevation  that  permits  of  large  generalisation.  It  pro- 
mises, in  short,  to  tell  us  what  is  happening  in  Eng-lish 
poetry  to-day,  whither  the  poetic  talent  of  our  race  and 
time  seems  to  be  tending,  what  are  its  probable 
developments  in  the  future.  All  this  a  Professor  of 
Literature  at  Yale  University  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  tell  us;  and  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  with 
the  more  freshness  and  point,  since  he  is  an  American 
and  has  thus  the  advantage  of  a  new  angle  of  vision. 
But  Professor  Phelps  gives  us  none  of  these  things. 
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Putting-  aside  half-a-dozen  pages  of  introduction,  in 
which  he  explains  the  word  "advance"  as  equivalent 
to  change  or  development  and  as  having  no  qualitative 
implication,  the  rest  of  the  book  consists  merely  of  a 
catalogue  of  contemporary  poets,  English,  Irish  and 
American,  with  a  few  notes  giving  the  Professor's  per- 
sonal impressions  of  each.  Beyond  the  general  group- 
ing just  mentioned  there  is  no  organic  link  between 
each  poet  and  the  next.  The  reader  will  find  the  tran- 
sitions sadly  mechanical.  There  is  a  distinct  metallic 
clank,  as  the  Professor  "  hitches  off"  from  one  writer 
to  another.  The  explanation  is  that,  being  what  it  is, 
the  book  should  have  made  no  effort  at  an  illusory 
continuity.  It  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  literary 
Year  Book,  and  the  various  poets,  falling  under  the 
different  national  groups,  should  have  been  arranged 
alphabetically.  Thus  arranged,  it  might  have  been  a 
tolerably  useful  book  of  reference.  As  it  is,  the  book 
is  almost  an  affront.  There  is  a  worse  crime  than 
giving  a  stone  when  you  are  asked  for  bread  ;  it  con- 
sists in  giving  a  stone  when  you  have  prominently 
advertised  bread  on  your  shop  window. 

If  Professor  Phelps  ventures  a  criticism,  it  is  with  a 
deprecating  air;  or  it  is  soon  counterbalanced  by  a 
smiling  compliment  on  some  other  part  of  the  writer's 
work.  Of  passionate  invective,  of  course,  he  has 
nothing.  Of  the  typical  Swinburnian  eulogy,  delivered 
out  of  a  bursting  heart,  he  has  also  nothing.  He  does 
not  love,  he  approves ;  and  sustained  approval  tends  to 
become  monotonous. 

This  kind  of  praise  is  ladled  out  to  Vachell  Lindsay, 
Robert  Frost,  the  Ora  pro  Nobis  of  Anna  Branch,  Sara 
Teasdale,  William  Griffiths,  and  William  R.  Benet. 
It  may  be  our  ignorance,  but  are  these  writers 
really  worthy  of  such  glowing  commendation  ? 
Is  there  not  here  a  certain  lack  of  critical  per- 
spective? Or  does  there  flourish  in  the  America 
of  the  moment  a  galaxy  of  poetic  talent  worthy 
to  compare  with  the  glories  of  our  Elizabethan  Age? 
Ignorance  compels  us  to  leave  the  question  unanswered. 

REFORMING  THE  CRIMINAL. 

Sister  Matty  and  Company  :  A  Mixed  Lot.    By  Robert 
Holmes.    Blackwood.    6s.  net. 

CRIME  is  interesting,  rectitude  is  apt  to  be  dull. 
Why  this  should  be  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
unless  we  accept  the  cynical  moralist's  view  about 
pleasure  in  the  disasters  of  others.  Or,  more  probably, 
it  is  the  sporting  chance  of  the  man  who  takes  the  odds 
against  civilisation  that  interests  us.  The  hero  in 
fiction  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  immortal;  we  know 
that  he  must  survive  the  most  desperate  encounters  and 
find  a  way  out  of  the  closest  prisons  :  the  poison  cup  is 
always  dashed  from  his  lips  in  time,  and  he  avoids, 
almost  by  instinct,  the  fatal  alley,  where  the  Duke  of 
Dark  Corners  is  waiting  for  him.  The  villain  has  no 
such  immunity,  and  in  any  encounter  he  may  be  killed 
off  or  ruined  for  life.  So  we  follow  him  with  more 
interest  than  the  hero.  Scott  felt  this  bias  strongly 
and  has   confessed   it.     His  own  Waverley  was  a 

"  sneaking-  piece  of  imbecility;  and  if  he  had 
married  Flora  she  would  have  set  him  up  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  as  Count  Borowlaski's  wife  used  to 
do  with  him.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  depicting  a  hero 
properly  so  called,  and  have  an  unfortunate  propen- 
sity for  the  dubious  characters  of  borderers, 
buccaneers,  Highland  robbers,  and  all  others  of  a 
Robin  Hood  disposition.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be,  as  I  am  myself,  like  Hamlet,  indifferent 
honest.     .    .  ." 

Scott,  further,  we  may  notice,  found  in  a  swindler 
the  most  accomplished  manners  he  had  ever  seen,  and 


Scott  was  a  man  who  moved  in  the  best  society  of  his 
time.  The  "  Mixed  Lot  "  of  Mr.  Holmes  offer  no  such 
attractions;  but  they  are  all  "dubious  characters,"  and 
all  but  one  selected  out  of  three  hundred  ex-convicts 
whom  the  writer  has  sought  to  help  to  better  ways. 
A  Police  Court  missionary  responsible  for  an  area  con- 
taining half  a  million  souls  has  an  immense  experience, 
and  Mr.  Holmes  shows  a  shrewd  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  does  not  belong,  we  gather,  to  the 
average  prison  chaplain.  Characters  who  become 
highly  edifying  in  prison  relapse  when  they  get  their 
old  chances  to  swindle  the  world.  The  difficulties  of 
starting  them  again  are  great,  for,  when  they  seem 
fairly  settled,  they  are  hampered  by  the  unjust  sus- 
picion that  everybody  is  suspecting  them. 

It  says  much  for  Mr.  Holmes's  kindliness  and  wis- 
dom that  his  successes  exceed  his  failures.  He  has 
given  fair  examples  of  both  in  this  curious  book,  which 
shows  that  life  can  beat  fiction  in  its  strange  turns  of 
fortune.  One  of  his  criminals  succeeds  to  the  kingship 
of  a  small  island  through  a  black  wife  who  insists  on 
marrying-  him  ;  another  fails  because  he  spends  all  his 
money  in  buying  childish  sweets ;  and  two  others  get 
off  to  America  and  live  in  luxury  as  agents  for  German 
propaganda.  The  last-named  pair  were  educated  men 
and  took  the  trouble  to  send  a  portentously  long  letter 
(five  pages  of  print)  to  "dear  patriotic  Police-Court 
Missionary  Holmes."  It  scores  in  irony,  but  is  spoilt 
from  that  point  of  view  by  descending  here  and  there 
to  common  abuse,  as  in  the  ending  "Turnip,  adieu." 
The  Professors,  as  they  call  themselves,  were  dia- 
bolically ingenious,  but  we  suspect  that  the  last  laugh 
has  long  been  with  Mr.  Holmes.  They  will  not  have 
been  "  idolised  by  the  German  Americans  of  the 
Western  States  "  for  ever. 

'  Sister  Matty,'  the  story  of  a  youno-  man  with  an 
angelic  face  who  had  remarkable  gifts  for  impersonat- 
ing a  woman,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
narratives,  which  are  guaranteed  as  veracious,  though 
the  names  are  changed.  Sister  Matty's  career  is 
worthy  of  the  cinematograph — indeed,  we  have  seen 
something  very  like  it  on  the  films — but  it  is  much  more 
varied  in  its  ups  and  downs.  The  young  man  joins 
with  a  welsher  at  the  races  and  swindles  him  in  due 
course ;  poses  as  a  curate,  and  goes  off  with  any 
Church  funds  he  can  lay  hands  on  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  story  we  find  him  the  admired  friend  of  his  old 
sporting  swindler,  running  a  successful  and  honest 
business.  This  miracle  is  due  to  the  Army,  which  has 
reformed  many  of  Mr.  Holmes's  cases.  The  career  of 
a  private,  with  constant  discipline  and  supervision, 
obviously  gives  much  fewer  chances  to  wrong  than 
the  vigilance  which  the  best  of  guides  can  afford  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  a  man  employed  on  regular  work 
under  somebody  else.  But  when  the  private  finds  his 
duties  relaxed  or  is  discharged,  what  then?  There  is, 
we  fear,  every  chance  of  a  relapse.  Certain  it  is  that 
burglaries  at  present  are  being  carried  out  in  the  most 
determined  and  barefaced  manner.  No  great  ingenuitv 
seems  to  be  needed,  though  we  read  recently  of 
householders  who  left  their  goods  at  the  mercy  of  a 
man  who  had  kindly  sent  them  tickets  for  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Holmes  told  us  in  a  previous  book,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  that  perjury  had  in  his  judgment  become 
much  more  common  of  recent  years,  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  it  requires  the  acumen  of  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  see  through  all  the  ingenious  lies  of  the 
criminal.  Faces  are  no  test,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
ugliness,  which  is  apt  to  damn  anybody.  Stevenson 
has  told  us  that  he  was  often  taken  for  a  blackguard  of 
some  sort,  a  seller  of  pornographic  photographs,  a  good- 
for-nothing  tramp.  There  is  nothing,  we  learn,  "to 
mark  off  an  ex-convict  from  men  among  whom  he 
mingles  on  release,  except  it  be  that  he  is  a  trifle  better 
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clad,  and  of  smarter  and  more  active  appearance  than 
the  average."  The  ex-convict,  liar,  bigamist,  taker  of 
drugs,  and  general  thief  once  introduced  to  the  present 
writer  as  a  suitable  reviewer  was  certainly  not  pre- 
possessing. He  made  the  mistake  of  affecting  too 
jaunty  a  manner  to  inspire  confidence;  but  he  pleased, 
and  took  in,  several  other  persons. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  not  the  art  of  Boswell  in  reproduc- 
ing conversations,  but  he  writes  a  good,  clear  narrative, 
and  has  a  sense  of  humour  as  well  as  of  humanity. 
Several  of  his  cases  reveal  a  remarkable  fluency  in 
writing.  We  should  hardly  ourselves  call  this  "  literary 
talent."  There  is  no  one  in  these  pages  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned with  the  stylist  whom  Mr.  Holmes  introduced 
to  the  world  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood;  but  there  is — ■ 
what  is  of  more  importance — abundant  evidence  of  his 
tact  and  success  in  bringing  the  confirmed  evil-doer  to 
better  ways. 

Unfortunately,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  abundant 
material  to-day  for  the  exercise  of  such  work.  We  have 
read  much  about  the  new  idealism  due  to  the  war. 
What  we  get,  now  that  it  is  over,  is  a  remarkable 
outburst  of  burglary. 

MR.   BENNETT'S  LAPSE. 

The    Roll-Call.     By    Arnold    Bennett.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  ad.  net. 

WE  may  regret,  but  we  must  forgive,  lapses  of  a 
great  writer,  when  they  are  plainly  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  afflatus.  Inspiration  is  capricious,  even 
with  the  freemen  of  Parnassus.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  dreary  patches  in  Wordsworth  or  are  bored  by  pon- 
derous irrelevance  in  Thackeray,  we  remember  humbly 
from  the  one  a  voice  crying  :  — 

"  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads, 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong." 

and  from  the  other  how  his  lady  cried  to  Esmond  in  the 
church  that  he  had  come  back 

"Bringing  your  sheaves  with  you,  Harry,  bringing 
your  sheaves  with  you." 

Criticism  in  such  a  case  takes  the  form  of  regretting 
that  Apollo  has  ceased  for  the  moment  to  touch  the 
tingling  ears  of  our  author.  But  when  we  come  upon 
lapses  by  Mr.  Bennett,  we  wonder  not  why  Apollo  has 
ceased  to  touch  his  ears,  but  why  he  doesn't  box  them. 
For  if  ever  one  of  Apollo's  chosen  deserved  chastise- 
ment, it  is  Mr.  Bennett.  When  Mr.  Bennett  fails,  it  is 
not  because  he  can't  write  better,  it's  just  because  he  is 
not  going  to  take  the  trouble  at  that  particular  moment. 
When  he  goes  all  out,  as  in  '  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,'  he 
achieves  a  classic  and  takes  his  place  among  the  immor- 
tals. Having  achieved  this  eminence,  he  troubles  the 
quiet  altitudes  with  nigger-songs  and  knockabout  turns. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  Card — the  deuce  for 
choice  of  some  blackish  suit — and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Card  he  wants  to  set  us  all  talking  and  wondering,  not 
in  the  least  perturbed  by  the  awful  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. In  '  The  Pretty  Lady  '  for  instance,  he  gives 
one  the  impression  of  having  afrily  dictated  the  story  to 
a  typist  while  waiting  in  Lord  Beaverbrook's  anteroom 
for  a  discussion  on  the  high  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  was  intended 
as  propaganda,  or  that  it  was  an  American  film  story 
to  which  Mr.  Bennett  accidentally  put  his  name.  In 
any  case  it  emphatically  did  not  do. 

And  before  we  have  recovered  from  this  impudence, 
he  dictates  the  next  evening  the  300  pages  of  '  The 
Roll-Call.'  Fortunately,  his  own  greatness,  standing 
behind  his  chair,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
like  a  greater  servant  behind  a  lesser  master,  from  time 
to  time  guides  and  even  snatches  away  the  pen.  The 
human  and  acid  qualities  of  the  Five  Towns  force  them- 
selves in,  and,  though  we  are  plaguily  tired  of  the  Five 
Towns  and  have  often  wished  they  might  be  visited 
by  The  Plagues  and  disappear  over  the  Seven  Seas,  we 
recognise  them  as  an  authentic,  if  grim,  spur  upon 


Olympus.  Mr.  George  Edwin  Cannon,  Mr.  Enwright, 
Marguerite  Haim  and  Lois  Ingram  are  real  and  formid- 
able people.  Like  creatures  in  a  fairy-story  they  insist 
on  stepping  out  of  the  book  and  mixing  themselves  up 
with  our  everyday  thoughts. 

Having  accomplished  all  this  with  his  own  effortless 
supremacy,  Mr.  Bennett  calmly  omits  to  provide  any 
plot  or  action.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  this  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  trilogy 
modern  literature  affects.  We  do  not  pretend  to  like 
trilogies.  We  should  think  poorly  of  a  painter  who 
answered  our  criticisms  of  his  picture  by  observing, 
"Ah,  but  have  you  looked  under  the  frame?  "  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  the  fact  that  the  story  is  to  be  continued 
is  only  a  partial  defence,  and  not  a  defence  at  all,  if  the 
story  is  not  complete  in  itself.  'The  Roll-Call'  isn't 
complete  at  all.  Mr.  George  Cannon,  having  won  an 
architectural  competition  in  the  most  improbable  way, 
having  jilted  one  lady  and  married  another,  elegantly 
described  as  "  the  powerfully  built  and  yet  plastic 
Lois,"  consents  casually  to  take  a  part  in  the  great 
war. 

Having  revealed  George  entering  upon  his  mili- 
tary duties  after  an  incident  in  the  rain  with  a  convoy, 
the  book  quietly  and  without  any  explanation  goes  out. 
Perhaps  the  armistice  blew  it  out  by  making  the  war 
out  of  date.  We  do  not  know.  At  least  we  do  know 
that  it  finishes,  and  that's  that. 

We  do  not  propose  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bennett's  in- 
creasing carelessness  both  of  style  and  taste.  We  must, 
however,  protest  that,  even  if  adjectives  command  a 
higher  rate  than  other  words,  one  page  should  not 
contain  : — ■ 

"vague,  malicious,  unutterable,  critical,  verdicts, 

grizzled  and  wrinkled  and  peculiar," 
"  Extremely  independent  tossing  sprig," 
and  "  fine,  eager,  responsible  virgin  mind." 

When  Mr.  Bennett  writes  seriously  again,  such 
lapses  may  receive  serious  criticism.  At  present  we  feel 
that  he  simply  doesn't  care.  He  has  brilliantly  fooled 
us  through  300  pages.  If  one  ventures  to'  ask  a  little 
impatiently,  "  Why  on  earth  do  you  do  this  sort  of 
thing  when  you,  almost  above  all  living  persons,  can  do 
the  immortal  sort?"  one  expects  a  wink  and  the 
answer,  "  I'm  from  the  Five  Towns,  I  am."  Well ;  pos- 
terity may  not  laugh  as  easily  at  that  reply  as  Mr. 
Bennett's  contemporaries. 

DEBRETT. 

Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Com- 
panionate. Illustrated  with  1,800  armorial  bear- 
ings. Edited  by  Arthur  G.  M.  Hesilrige.  1919. 
Dean  &  Son.    63s.  net. 

DEBRETT  in  its  familiar  coat  of  red  and  gold 
comes  to  us  once  more.  It  is  over  two  hundred 
years  old,  though  the  name  of  Debrett  occurs  first,  we 
believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


SUPERIOR 

WINES  &  SPIRITS. 

Owing  to  great  demand,  only  a  limited  number 
of  the  well-known  "PINK  LIST,"  quoting 
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and  Spirits  at  Market  Prices,  is  being  issued. 

Apply  to  EHRMANNS, 

Wine  &  Spirit  Shippers  &  Merchants, 
43,  44,  and  47,   Finsbury  Square,   London,   E.G.  2. 
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The  book  before  us  must  be  bulkier  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, weighing-  eight  lbs.,  and  must  have  been  a 
troublesome  affair  for  Mr.  Hesilrige  to  get  right. 
Hardly  a  page,  he  tells  us  in  his  interesting  Preface, 
has  remained  unaltered  since  last  year,  and  the  present 
issue  means  an  increase  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages. 
The  fount  of  honour  in  its  operations  almost  resembles 
the  London  Water  Companies,  so  regular  and  undis- 
tinguished has  been  its  flow  of  late  years.  We  are 
reaching  the  period  described  by  Don  Alhambra  in 
'  The  Gondoliers'  : — 

"  In  short,  whoever  you  may  be, 
To  this  conclusion  you'll  agree, 
When  everyone  is  somebodee, 
Then  no  one's  anybody  !" 

If  honours  mean  anything,  they  should  at  least  not 
be  announced  in  the  press  until  there  is  a  certainty  that 
they  will  not  be  repudiated,  as  has  happened  before 
now. 

As  for  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  we  learn  thai 
"  some  of  those  whose  names  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
of  January  had  not  heard  of  their  good  fortune  by  the 
end  of  March  and  even  early  in  April,  and  '  Debrett  ' 
had  to  send  them  extracts  from  the  London  Gazette 
before  they  would  believe  it." 

The  section  of  "  Companionate, "  which  does  not 
include  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Knights  possessing  the 
C.B.,  or  D.S.O.,  extends  from  page  1122  to  page  1890. 
To  remember  all  the  distinctions  granted  since  the  war 
would  tax  the  memory  of  a  super-Macaulay ;  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  so  sound  a  guide  as  "  Debrett  " 
before  us.  We  have  tested  the  volume  in  several 
cases,  and  found  it  invariably  accurate.  We  found 
also  hints  of  details  which  may  confuse  the  ordinary 
man — the  distinction  between  Earl  Curzon,  Baron 
Curzon,  and  Viscount  Curzon,  translations  of 
mottoes,  and  various  pronunciations  which  are,  or 
seem  abnormal. 

The  Editor  must  feel  relieved  at  being  well  quit  of 
a  heavy  task;  but  he  will  have  to  begin  again,  directly, 
noting  promotions  and  adding  to  his  various  lists. 
Society  upholds  political  honours,  and  the  game  of 
chucking  up  people  into  the  Elysium  of  the  peers  seems 
endless.  There  is  a  crop  of  war  distinctions  yet  to 
come,  and  one  form  of  them  may  still  be  called 
distinguished  as  well  as;  distinctive,  the  Order  of  Merit. 
It  has  been  accepted  by  men  of  letters  who  scoff  at 
peerages. 

THE  QUARTERLIES 

'  The  Quarterly  '  appears  with  only  one  article  of  the  slightest 
literary  interest,  an  account  of  John  Murray  III.,  by  the  present 
head  of  the  family.  It  is  chatty  and  appreciative,  as  is  natural, 
and  it  contains  a  vindication  of  Croker's  personality,  not  unwel- 
come. Mr.  A.  D.  McLaren  writes  on  the  part  played  by  German 
Banks  in  world-politics,  and  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  100,000  card  index  of  the  Dresdner  Bank  in  London.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Shaw"  vindicates  the  Government's  policy  as  to  Treasury 
notes  and  scouts  the  idea  that  they  have  caused  an  inflation  of 
the  currency.  In  his  view  the  public  prefer  paper  to  gold,  which 
we  think  is  hardly  the  case.  Mr.  Herbert  Wright  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  revolution  in  Finland,  and  explains  how  the  Con. 
servative  elements  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Crozier's  account  of  '  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Marshal 
Foch  '  makes  good  reading.  There  are  also  sound  papers'  on 
Alcohol — advocating  its  use  in  the  evenings — Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  number 
ends  with  an  account  of  the  'Revolution  in  Vienna,'  by  one 
who  was  there. 

1  The  Edinburgh  Review  '  contains  among  its  literary  articles, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Father  of  Botanv,'  a  first-class  account 
of  the  work  of  Theophrastus  by  Sir  Arthur  Hozt,  who  has  made 
the  subject  his  own.  Mr.  de  Montmorency  writes  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  usually  accompanies  a  recent  acquaintance  of 

The  Anglo-Norman  Renaissance.'  If  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
tribution were  removed  from  mediaeval  French  literature,  the 
remainder  would  be  of  much  less  importance  than  it  is.  Dr. 
Oesterley  reviews  the  latest  work  of  Sir  James  Frazer  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  ourselves,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Among  the  political  articles  there  are  two  of  outstanding  import- 
ance, that  on  '  The  Ukraine,'  by  O.  de  L.,  which  is  full  of 
valuable  information  but  strongly  biassed  against  Polish  interests, 
and  '  The  Claims  of  Afghanistan  '  by  Ikbal  Ali  Shah.  M.  Cam- 
maerts  writes  on  'The  Frontiers  of  Belgium,'  Mr.  Hannay  on 
'Ships  and  Empire,'  and  there  are  articles  on  Coal,  Transport, 
Agriculture,  and  Nationality  in  Science.  Altogether  it  is  a  capital 
number. 


'The  Law  Quarterly  Review,'  besides  purely  professional 
papers,  has  two  articles  of  more  general  interest.  That  on 
'  Russia  and  the  New  Democracy  '  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan  points 
out  that,  apart  from  the  Terrorists,  the  general  result  of  the 
revolution — one  not  likely  to  be  reversed  in  the  future — is  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  the  elimination  of  the 
landlord,  who  is  a  quite  recent  innovation  on  the  Slav  land 
system.  The  author  warns  us  that  this  system  is  deeply  rooted 
in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  outside  Russia,  and  prepares 
us  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  movement.  Mr.  W.  Senior  gives 
an  account  of  the  first  Admiralty  Judges  and  the  codes  by  which 
they  worked. 

'  Science  Progress,'  in  addition  to  its  reports  on  recent  advance 
in  science,  has  two  papers  on  Irreversible  Evolution  and  the  theory 
of  Coral-reefs,  in  the  latter  of  which  Darwin's  theory  is  generally 
supported  as  modified  by  Molengraaff.  A  good  essay  on  the 
hypotheses  of  physical  relativity  explains  the  hypotheses  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue.  Dr.  Mcrcier  gives  further  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  electrification  of  seeds,  and  Sir  Ronald  Ross  describes 
a  system  of  Isosceles  Trigonometry.  A  weighty  number,  with 
more  than  usual  of  thoughtful  contributions. 

'  History  '  contains  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Powicke's  critical 
account  of  the  great  work  of  M.  Flach  on  '  Les  Origines  de 
l'ancienne  France,'  and  an  article  by  Dr.  Singer  on  the  history  of 
science,  in  which  he  advocates  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in 
combination  with  general  study.  The  historical  revision  in  this 
number  is  concerned  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
mythical  'Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,'  of  whom  we  are 
promised  a  vindication  in  the  next  number.  A  special  feature  of 
this  periodical  is  the  unconventional  brightness  of  its  reviews, 
which  continue  to  be  up  to  its  best  standard.- 

THE  MAGAZINES 

'  The  Nineteenth  Century  '  has  only  one  literary  article — that 
in  which  Prof.  Foster  Watson  points  out  some  possible  debts  of 
Shakespeare  to  Luis  Vives,  the  well-known  educational  reformer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has  an  excel- 
lent and  persuasive  article  advocating  bi-metallism,  Dr. 
Shadwell  gives  an  account  of  Bolshevism  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  Mr.  John  Pollock  describes  its 
work  in  Moscow,  and  Mr.  John  Cournos  pictures  it  successfully 
in  force  in  London.  Mr.  George  Dewar  has  been  making  investi- 
gations in  the  industrial  north,  and  gives  a  useful  account  of  his 
conclusions,  and  after  him  comes  the  experience  of  an  employee 
of  industrial  co-partnership.  The  League  of  Nations  finds,  three 
defenders.  Mr.  Dimnet  tells  how  he  returned  to  his  native  village, 
which  had  been  four  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and 
what  he  found  there. 

In  the  '  Fortnightly  '  Mr.  George  Moore  continues  his  '  Imagin- 
ary Conversation  ' ;  he  has  some  good  remarks  to  make  about 
humour,  especially  in  Dickens,  and  on  the  absence  of  interest  in 
Nature  in  Thackeray.  He  attributes  the  famous  story  of  Rivarol 
and  Chamfort  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Perdrigronde  :  Chamfort  told 
it  himself  ,  of  a  M.  de  Beauzee.  He  is  a  little  unfair  to  Trollope, 
greatly  overpraises  Pater,  and  has  fine  commendation  for  Haw- 
thorne. There  are  two  articles  on  the  recent  election,  one  show- 
ing how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  getting  adrift  from  Wales.  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  writes  on  the  recent  anti-alien  agitation  under 
the  title  of  'Titus  Oates  in  War-time,'  and  Mr.  Walter  Sichel 
on  Bismarck.  There  is  an  account  of  life  in  South  Russia,  and 
Mr.  Julius  Price  describes  the  state  of  feeling  in  Vienna.  The 
number  is  quite  up  to  its  usual  high  level  of  interest. 

Blackwood  '  has  some  severe  things  to  say  on  the  failures  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet  :  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is,  it  seems,  more  Prussian  than  the  Prus- 
sians in  his  Teutonised  educational  policy.  Mr.  Strahan  writes 
on  the  social  side  of  the  young  barrister's  life  thirty  years  ago, 
Quex  continues  his  extraordinarily  well-told  'Return  Push,' 
Klaxon  writes  on  '  Submarines,'  and  the  rest  of  the  number  is 
as  good  as  Blackwood  always  is. 

'  Cornhill  '  is  better  than  usual.  Lord  Eversley  tells  of  his 
first  election  and  his  troubles  thereafter,  Mr.  Boyd  Cable  has  an 
excellent  vignette  of  a  scene  in  the  dark  days  of  1914.  Dr. 
Gerald  Davies  writes  on  Sweden,  and  an  ex-Boer  prisoner  con- 
trasts his  two  internments  by  British  and  Germans,  while  Bishop 
Frodsham  gives  some  of  the  impressions  left  on  him  by  the  trail 
of  the  retreating  German  Armv. 
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LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

A  Merry  go-round  of  Song  (Norman  Gale).  Norman  Gale.  6s. 
net. 

Adventures  of  Life,  The  (R.  Mackenna).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
Amalia-Jose  Marmol  (Ames  Corley).    Macmillan.    5s.  6d.  net. 
America  and  Britain  (Prof.   McLaughlin).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  not. 
America  in  France  (Lieut. -Col.  F.  Palmer).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
Amethyst  Ring,  The  (A.  France).    John  Lane.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Ancient  Mariners  (Morley  Roberts).    Mills  &  Boon.    6s.  net. 
Australian  Army  Medical  Corps  in    India  (Lieut. -Col.  Barrett 

and  Lieut.  Deane).    Lewis.  12s. 
Birds  of    a  Feather     (Mrs.    Horace    Tremlett).  Hutchinson. 

6s.  9d.  net. 

Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  (Maud  Rovden).  Sidgwick  &  Jackson. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Bulgaria  (C.  Clanton  Lagio).    Heinemann.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature  (George  Sampson).    Book  2. 

Cambridge  University  Press.    5s.  net. 
Catholic  Directory,  The,  1919.    Burns  &  Oates.    2s.  net. 
Congress  of  Vienna,  The  (C.  K.  Webster).    Oxford  University 

Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Countess  Glika  (Warwick  Deeping).    Cassell.    7s.  net. 
Crockford's  Clerical  Directory.    Field  and  Queen.    25s.  net. 
Diggers,  The  (Patrick  Macgill).    Herbert  Jenkins.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Dylan  Son  of  the  Wave  (T.   E.   Ellis).       Simpkin,  Marshall, 

Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.    5s.  net. 
Eddies  of  the  Day  (W.  L.  George).    Cassell.    6s.  net. 
Essays  in  Romantic  Literature  (George  Wyndham).  Macmillan. 

12s.  net. 

Forty  Days  in  1914  (Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice).  Constable. 
9s.  net. 

Foundations  and  Nature  of  Verse,  The  (Cary  F.  Jacob).  Oxford 
University  Press.    6s.  6d.  net. 

Germany,  Vol.  Hi.,  1871-1890  (A.  W.  Ward).  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Greater  European  Government  (A.  Lawrence  Lovell).  Cam- 
bridge Harvard  Press.    6s.  6d.  net. 

History  of  the  United  States,  A  (Cecil  Chesterton).  Chatto  & 
Windus.    6s.  net. 

International  War,  Its  Causes  and  its  Cure  (Oscar  T.  Crosby). 
Macmillan.    12s.  net. 

League  of  Nations,  The  (Charles  Gore).  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
Is.  net. 

League  of  Nations,  The  (Horace  Kallen).  Marshall  Jones,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

Legendas  Historicas  Mexicanas  (James  Bargin).  Macmillan. 
4s.  net. 

Light  and  Mist  (K.  Adams).    Cornhill  Co.,  Boston.  $100. 
Long  Road  to  Bagdad,  The  (Edmund  Candler).    Cassell.  2  vols. 
35s.  net. 

Love  and  The  Crescent  (A.  C.  Inchbold).  Hutchinson.  6s.  9d. 
net. 

Making  of  an  Englishman,  The  (W.  L.  George).  Constable. 
9s.  net. 

Modern  Comedy,  The  (C.   R.   Howard  Thompson).  Cornhill 

Co.,  Boston.  $100. 
Morning  Joy   (Rachel    S.    Macnamara).       Hurst    &  Blackett. 

6s.  9d.  net. 

Manuel  de  Correspondencia  (Fueutes  &  Elias).  Macmillan. 
5s.  6d.  net. 

Margaret  Postgate's  Poems.    Allen  &  Unwln.    2s.  net. 
Never  Again  (W.  Bourne  Cooke).    Simpkin.    7s.  net. 
Notebooks  of  a  Spinster  Lady,  The.    Cassell.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Pot  Boils,  The  (S.  Jameson).    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Prelude  to  Bolshevism,  The  (A.  F.  Kerensky).    Fisher  Unwin. 
16s.  net. 

Progressive  India  (Akshaya  K.  Ghose).    S.  C.  Sanial.    12s.  net. 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Spurs,  The  (S.  Malony).    Jarrolds.    6s.  net. 
Rhvmes  of  Amot  Orlaunch,  The  (Gordon  S.  Maxwell).  Dent. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Reported  Missing  (J.  H.  Rosney).    Allen  &  Unwin.    6s.  net. 
Rival  Philosophies  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  The  (I.   Singer).  Allen 

&  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Sorrow  of  War  (Louis  Golding).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
School  and  the  World,  The  (V.   Gollancz  and  D.  Somervell). 

Chapman  &  Hall.    5s.  net. 
Saint    Frances    Poverello    (Laurence    Housman).      Sidgwick  & 

Jackson.    2s.  6d.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany, 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Cassar, 
Virgil,  &c),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible)  ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home  ;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address:  Personnel 
Secretary,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross. — Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Army,  55,  Bryaniton  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUCTIONEERS  AND   ESTATE  AGENTS. 


Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Thursday,  February  13th,  and  follow- 
ing day  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  WORKS  OF  ART,  the  property 
of  E.  W.  Hennell,  Esq.,  Miss  Crokat,  and  others,  including  relics 
of  Isaac  Walton,  Napoleon,  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  etc. 

On  each  in  (a)  Ancient  History,  (b)  Latin,  (c)  Logic, 
one  o'clock  precisely,  PRINTED  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED 
and  other  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  collection  of  Emblem 
Books,  the  property  of  the  late  W.  W.  Newton,  Esq. 

Each  Sale  may  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may 
be  had. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REDDECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


 EDUCATIONAL.  

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial   and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering     Workshop.     Army     Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


UNIVERSITY    OF  LONDON. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
elect  Examiners  for  the  MATRICULATION  EXAMINA- 
TION for  the  year  1919-20  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
One  ach  in  (a)  Ancient  History,  (b)  Latin,  (c)  Logic. 
In  Latin  there  are  two  Examiners,  but  one  of  the  present 
Examiners  is  eligible  and  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  External  Registrar, 
Geo.  F.  Goodchild,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  with  any  attestation  of  their 
qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  24th,  1919.  (It  is  particularly  desired  by  the 
Senate  that  no  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual 
members.) 

If  testimonials  are  submitted,  the  originals  should  not  be  for- 
warded in  any  case.  If  more  than  one  Examinership  is  applied 
for,  a  separate  complete  application,  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
if  any,  must  be  forwarded  in  respect  of  each.  No  special  form 
of  application  is  necessary. 

University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  7. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK.— The  Gover- 
nors   of    Gresham    School,    Holt,    Norfolk,    propose  to 
appoint  a  Headmaster  to  take  office  not  later  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

The  Headmaster  must  be  a  Graduate  of  a  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Personal  canvassing  of  the  Governors  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  will  not  be  permitted. 

Printed  particulars  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained 
by  post  from  Sir  J.  Wrench  Towse,  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  London  Bridge,  E.C.  4. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  before  the  28th  February. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley,  Earlier 
and  Later  Work,  2  vols.,  31/6;  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  illus.  by 
Beardsley,  11/- ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unex- 
purgated,  £30;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882, 
42/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  21- \  published  5/-; 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy, 
1905,  £2.2  ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by 
Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy,  21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected 
Works,  24  vols.,  ^12.12;  Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar 
Khayyam,  large  paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  £^A  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2s  vols.,  21/-  ;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also 
for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book, 
and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees — Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

JOSEPH  COLEMAN. 
FIRST    VIOLIN  RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3  p.m. 

JOSEPH  COLEMAN. 
Assisted  by   Vocalist— Miss   DOROTHY  ROBSON. 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr.  LANDON  RONALD. 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4156  Mayfair. 
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FOURTH  SERIES. 


ISSUE  OF 


ATIONAL    WAR  BONDS 


PRICE   OF  ISSUE. 


[  £IOO  pep  cent. 
£IOJ   10s.   per  cent. 


£5%  BONDS.   Repayable  1st  February,  1924,  at  104%; 
£5%  BONDS.   Repayabe  1st  February,  1929,  at  105%; 
and  £4%  BONDS.   Repayable  1st  February,  1929,  at  100%; 

("Income  Tax  Compounded. ")  ,    ,  rt 

Interest  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  February  and  1st  August.        First  Dividend  payable   1st  August,  1919. 

the  date  of  death  from  the  date  of  the  original  subscription  or 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  death,  and,  in  the  case  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  or  Muni- 
tions Exchequer  Payments,  that  they  have  been  held  continuously 
by  the  firm,  company  or  other  person,  liable  for  such  Duty  or 
Payment,  since  the  date  of  the  original  subscription  or  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months  before  such  Duty  or  Payment  becomes 
due  and  payable. 

Holdings  of  this  issue  may  be  in  the  form  of — ■ 

(1)  Bearer  Bonds. 

(2)  Registered  Bonds. 

(a)  "Transferable  in  the  Bank  Transfer  Books,"  or 

(b)  "Transferable  by  Deed." 

(3)  Registered  Coupon-Bonds. 
NOTE. — Registered  Coupon-Bonds  are  Bonds  regis- 
tered at  the  Bank  of  England  "  transferable  by  deed," 
but  the  interest  thereon  is  payable  by  Coupons 
attached  to  the  certificate  of  registration  which  is 
issued  to  the  holder  in  respect  of  each  Bond  so 
registered.  Holders  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain 
their  holdings  in  registered  form  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  their  dividends  taxed  before  receipt. 

A  holding  in  any  one  form  may  be  exchanged  without  charge  for  a 
holding  in  any  other  form.  Allotments  may  be  obtained  in  any  of 
the  above  forms  at  the  option  of  the  applicant. 

Bearer  Bonds  and  Registered  Coupon-Bonds  will  be  issued  in 
denominations  of  .£50,  ;£100,  ,£200,  £"500,  ;£1,000  and  £5, 000. 
Registered  Bonds,  which  may  be  held  on  the  Books  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  will  be  issued  in  sums 
which  are  multiples  of  £50  and  thereafter  will  be  transferable  in 
sums  which  are  multiples  of  a  penny. 

The  first  dividend  on  holdings  of  this  Issue  will  be  paid  on  the 
1st  August,  1919,  and  will  represent  interest  from  the  date  on 
which  application  is  lodged  and  payment  made  for  the  holding  at 
any  Office  of  one  of  the  Banks  hereafter  mentioned.  In  the  case 
of  allotments  of  Registered  Bonds,  the  first  dividend  will  be  paid  to 
the  holder(s)  in  whose  name(s)  the  allotment  is  originally  registered. 

Dividends  on  Registered  ,£5  per  cent.  Bonds  of  this  issue  will 
be  paid  without  deduction  of  Income  Tax,  but  the  income  derived 
from  such  dividends  will  be  assessable  to  Income  Tax  in  the  hands 
of  the  recipients  at  the  rates  of  tax  appropriate  to  their  respective 
incomes.    Dividend  Warrants  will  be  transmitted  by  post. 

Applications  for  Bonds,  which  must  in  every  case  be  accom- 
panied by  payment  of  the  full  amount  payable  in  respect  of  the 
Bonds  applied  for,  may  be  lodged  at  any  office  of  the  following 
Banks  at  any  time  at  which  such  offices  are  open  for  business,  viz.  : — 


£5%    BONDS.  1924   

£5%    BONDS.  1929   

£4%    BONDS,    1929  (>  

("  Income  Tax  Compounded, ") 

PAYABLE   ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  are  authorised  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  receive  on  the  1st  February,  1919,  and 
thereafter  until  further  notice,  applications  for  the  above  Bonds. 
Applications  may  be  lodged  at  any  Office  of  the  Banks  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Bonds  are  chargeable  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bonds  of  this  issue,  and  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time 
in  respect  thereof,  will  be  exempt  from  all  British  taxation,  pre- 
sent or  future,  so  long  as  it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  Treasury  that  they  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  a  person 
who  is  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Further,  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of 
£5  per  cent.  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  exempt  from  British 
Income  Tax,  present  or  future,  so  long  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  the  Bonds  are  in  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  a  person  who  is  not  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  domicile.  Where  such  a  Bond  is  in  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  a  person  entitled  to  exemption  under  these  pro- 
visions the  relative  Coupons  will  be  paid  without  deduction  for 
Income  Tax  or  other  taxes,  if  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
ownership  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

Interest  on  the  £"4  per  cent.  Bonds  will  be  exempt  from  liability 
to  assessment  to  British  Income  Tax  other  than  the  Super-Tax. 
For  the  purposes  of  Super-Tax  and  in  computing  total  income  for 
for  the  purposes  of  Exemption  Abatement,  reduced  rate  of  Income 
Tax  on  earned  or  unearned  income,  &c,  the  income  derived  from 
such  interest  will  be  treated  as  if  the  amount  received  represented 
the  net  income  after  deduction  of  Income  Tax  at  the  full  normal 
rate.  There  will,  however,  be  no  title  to  repayment  of  Income 
Tax  in  respect  of  such  untaxed  interest. 

Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  accepted  at  their  nominal  value,  with 
due  adjustment  in  respect  of  interest,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  in  satisfaction  of  amounts  due  on  account  of 
Death  Duties,  Excess  Profits  Duty  or  Munitions  Exchequer  Pay- 
ments ;  provided,  in  the  case  of  Death  Duties,  that  such  Bonds 
have  formed  part  of  the  Estate  of  the  deceased  continuously  up  to 


Bank  of  England. 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

Bank  of  Liverpool  &  Martin's,  Ltd. 

Bank  of  Scotland. 

Barclays  Bank.  Ltd. 

Beckett  &  Co. 

Belfast  Banking  Co  .  Ltd. 

Bradford  District  Bank,  Ltd, 

British  Linen  Bank. 

Child  &  Co. 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd. 

Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

Coutts  &  Co. 

Cox  &  Co. 

Dingley  &  Co. 

Dingley  Pearse  &  Co. 

Drummonds. 

Equitable  Bank,  Ltd. 

Fox.  Fowler  &  Co. 

Gillett  &  Co. 

Glyn.  Mills.  Currie  &  Co. 


Grindlay  &  Co. 

Guernsey  Bank  Co..  Ltd. 

Guernsey  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Guinness.  Mahon  &  Co. 

Gunner  &  Co. 

Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd, 
Hibernian  Bank.  Ltd. 
Hoares, 
Holt  &  Co. 

Isle  of  Man  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank.  Ltd. 
Lloyds  Bank.  Ltd, 

London  County  .Westminster  &  Parr's  Bank, 
Ltd. 

London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank.  Ltd. 
McGrigor,  Sir  C.  K..  Bart..  &  Co. 
Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Ltd. 
Mauchester  and   Liverpool  District  Banking 
Co.  Ltd. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
Munster  &  Leinster  Bank,  Ltd. 
National  Bank.  Ltd. 


National  Bank  of  Scotland.  Ltd 

National    Provincial   and     Union     Bank  of 

England.  Ltd, 
North  ofeScotland  &  Town  &  County  Bank.  Ltd. 
Northamptonshire  Union  Bank.  Ltd. 
Northern  Banking  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Banking  Co.. 

Ltd. 

Palatine  Bank,  Ltd. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  Ltd. 

Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Sheffield  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Shilson  Coode  &  Co. 

Stilwell  &  Sons.  . 

Tubb  &  Co. 

Ulster  Bank.  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  Ltd. 

UnionBank  of  Scotland.  Ltd. 

West  Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. 

Williams  Deacon's  Bank.  Ltd. 

Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Ltd. 


or  they  may  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  Bank  of  England  Loans  Office,  5  &  6,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3. 

CONVERSION  OF 

£4  10s.  per  cent.  War  Loan,  1925-1045.  £5  per  cent,  Exchequer  Bonds, 

£5  per  cent.  Exchequer   Bonds,   1919.  £5  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds. 

£6  per  cent.  Exchequer   Bonds,  1920. 


1920, 
1921. 


Holdings  of  the  above  Issues,  in  pursuance  of  the  options 
granted  in  the  several  Prospectuses  relating  thereto,  will  be 
accepted  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  amounts  as  are  respectively 
transferable,  as  the  equivalent  of  Cash  in  payment  for  appli- 
cations for  the  following  Bonds  of  the  present  Issue  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  issue  of  such  Bonds,  viz.  : — 

£5  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  repayable  1st  February, 
1929  ; 

at  the  rate  of  £100  £4  10s.  per  cent.  War  Loan  or 
Exchequer  Bonds  for  each  ,£100  National  War  Bonds. 
.£'4  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  repayable  1st  February, 
1929  ("  Income  Tax  compounded  ")  ; 

at  the  rate  of  £101  10s.  £4  10s.  per  cent.  War  Loan  or 
Exchequer  Bonds  for  each  £100  National  War  Bonds, 
but  such  applications  must  be  for  amounts  which  are 
multiples  of  £50. 
Applications  must  be  lodged  at  the  Bank  of   England,  and 
National  War  Bonds  issued  in  exchange  for  converted  holdings 
will  carry  interest  from  the  dates  on  which  the  relative  appli- 
cations have  been  so  lodged.    A  separate  dividend  will  be  paid 
for  interest,  if  any,  accrued  to  date  of  conversion  on  a  converted 
holding.    Where  an  application  for  conversion  of  a  holding  in 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LONDON,  31st  January,  1919. 


any  issue,  whether  "  registered"  or  "  to  bearer,"  is  lodged 
after  the  balance  of  such  issue  has  been  struck  for  the  prepara. 
tion  of  a  dividend  and  before  the  date  on  which  the  said  dividend 
is  due,  such  conversion  will  be  effected  as  on  the  latter  date. 

N.B. — Applications  for  the  conversion  of  Stock,  inscribed  or  Bonds  registered 
in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Stock  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Bonds 
issued  by  the  General  Post  Office,  will  not  be  convertible  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  will  be  convertible  at  the  Post  Office  under  the 
arrangements  set  forth  in  the  separate  Prospectus  issued  by  H.M. 
Postmaster-General. 

A  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
Bankers,  Stockbrokers  and  Financial  Houses  on  allotments  made 
in  respect  of  cash  applications  for  this  issue  bearing  their  Stamp, 
but  no  commission  will  be  allowed  in  respect  of  applications  for 
conversion. 

Applications  must  be  made  upon  the  printed  forms  which  may 
be  obtained,  together  with  copies  of  this  Prospectus,  at  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall 
and  Co.,  13,  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C.4  ;  and  at  any 
Bank,  Money  Order  Office,  or  Stock  Exchange  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 

Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  mod  6262. 
Teletfraph:  EUCLASB.WESDO,  LONDON 


FROM  A 
POINT 


ENGINEER'S 
OF  VIEW 


the  one  car  which  attains  the  highest 
point  of   efficiency   and    which  offers 
the  correct  interpretation  of  excellent 
design  is  the  supreme 


su 


JrTL 


The  unqualified  success  of  Sunbeam 
cars,     and     the      pre-eminence  of 

SUNBEAM  COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT. ENGINES 

should  be  a  determining  factor  when 
the  time  comes   to   choose   vour  car. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester  Showrooms 


106,  Deansgate. 


London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.  Keele,  Ltd.,  72  New  Bond  Street,  W.l. 
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GOOD  HEALTH 

IN  BAD  WEATHER 

There  are  many  people  whose  health 
varies  according  to  the  barometer.  Ex- 
posure to  a  low  temperature  and  damp- 
ness results  in  frequent  colds  and  coughs,  which 
if  unchecked  lead  to  more  serious  troubles. 
'  BYNOGEN  '  supplies  a  wealth  of  assimilable 
nutriment  to  the  blood,  brain,  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, enabling  one  to  face  severe 
weather  without  impairment  to 
health.  '  BYNOGEN  *  is  a  palatable, 
concentrated  food  in  powder  form ; 
taken  with  each  meal  the  system 
quickly  responds  to  its  nourishing 
qualities,  so  that  the  most  rigorous 
weather  is  combated  by  a  healthy 
organism. 


lino; 

tJ  Brings  Health 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-,  5/-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 

BF>2 


Soft  Delicate  and  Soothing 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  oFOId 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

2oz.PacketsFll 
also  in  loz.<S  4oz.Fkts. 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE. 

Spinet  iqm 


R  &. J  WILL.  LTD 

LONDON. 


G  •  E  •  C 
DRAW  N  WIRE 


SHIN 


Obtainable  from  all  Electricians 
:   Ironmongers   and  Stores. 


Who 


The  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  Co.  Ltd. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON 


of 

NATIO 

am 
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THE  NATIONAL  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

Participating  policy  holders  must  by  this  time  have 
grown  callous  to  the  announcement  that  their  directors 
have  decided  to  carry  forward  the  surplus,  after  mak- 
ing- provision  for  the  payment  of  interim  bonuses.  It 
is  probable  indeed,  that  very  few  members  of  the 
National  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  were  looking 
forward  to  the  receipt  of  the  customary  quinquennial 
bonuses,  or  expected  that  the  valuation  would  prove  of 
a  satisfactory  character.  Most  of  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  be  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  since 

1913.  Heavy  war  mortality  was  known  to  have  been 
sustained,  income-tax  had  absorbed  a  large  percentage 
of  the  revenue  from  investments,  new  business  has  been 
reduced  to  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  it  was  recog- 
nised that  a  large  sum  would  be  required  to  make  good 
the  depreciation  of  investments.  At  the  best  only  a 
modest  surplus  seemed  to  be  assured,  and  had  there 
been  no  surplus  there  would  have  been  no  particular 
disappointment ;  a  year  ago,  indeed,  a  substantial  sum 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  quinquennium  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  question. 

The  valuation  made  by  the  actuary  and  manager, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Marks,  F.I.A.,  shows,  however,  that  a 
balance  of  ^"102,164  brought  forward  on  1st  January, 

1914,  had  increased  to  193,821,  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  profits  amounting  to  ^28,304  having  meanwhile 
been  distributed  in  the  form  of  interim  bonuses.  The 
actual  profit  realised  during  the  period  was  therefore 
;£i  19,961,  and  compared  with  ^280,755  m  tne  1909-13 
term,  when  the  surplus  of  .£341,098  included  ,£75,544 
undivided  profits  brought  forward,  and  £18,201  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  interim  bonuses. 

A  net  decrease  of  profits  to  the  extent  of  £160,794 
is  certainly  not  very  alarming  when  the  different 
character  of  the  two  periods  is  considered.  In  the 
earlier  one  the  volume  of  new  business  transacted  by 
the  Society  was  steadily  maintained,  and  was  com- 
paratively large;  the  funds  increased  from  £2,874, 528 
to  £3,097,003;  interest  earnings  regularly  expanded; 
mortality  was  normal;  and  only  £103,579  had  to  be 
written  off  in  respect  of  depreciated  Stock  Exchange 
Securities.  Mr.  Marks  states  that  £203,000  had  to  be 
provided  for  depreciation  of  investments,  £99,000  for 
losses  under  policies  due  to  war  casualties,  and  that 
£75,700  was  the  increased  cost  of  income  tax.  The  bur- 
dens that  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Society  were  conse- 
quently very  trying,  although  one  may  be  inclined  to 
take  exception  to  the  assumption  that  additional  pay- 
ments of  income  tax  imply  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  surplus  earned.  Most  actuaries,  when  call- 
ing attention  to  the  losses  incurred  through  the  war, 
have  adopted  the  course  in  question,  but  it  is  obviously 
incorrect  by  excluding  the  effect  of  income  tax  on  the 
gross  yield  of  investments. 

In  any  case  this  old  society  had  to  bear  a  full  share  of 
the  general  burden.  During  the  five  years  the  total 
funds  contracted  by  £16,218,  and  those  of  the  life 
section  alone  by  £59,449-  An  appreciable  set- 
back therefore  occurred,  and  it  says  much  for 
the  business  possessed  when  its  final  effect  on 
the  surplus  is  found  to  have  been  relatively 
small.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  the  National 
Mutual  was  favoured  by  good  fortune  last  year.  Only 
a  moderate  sum  had  to  be  provided  for  death  claims, 
and  the  enterprise  with  which  the  sale  of  National 
War  Bonds  was  pushed  enabled  the  former  output 
of  policies  to  be  largely  increased.  It  was  also 
fortunate  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Marks  as  President  of 
the  Institute  and  Actuaries  synchronized  with  the  last 
year  of  its  valuation  term,  as  prestige,  which  counts 
for  something,  was  thereby  gained.  Last  year,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Society  was  generally  prosperous, 
and  £186,015  was  added  to  the  life  fund,  whereas  in  the 
previous  year  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  after 
securities  had  been  written  down;  while  between  1913 
and  1916  the  total  decreased  by  over  £170,000. 
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London  County  Westminster  &  Parr  s  Bank  Limited. 
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HEAD  OFFICE  :  41,  LOTHBURY,  E.G.  2.       Foreign  Branch  Office  :  82,  Cornhill,  E.C.  3. 

AUTHORIZED    CAPITAL  £30,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL    £27,323,960    IN    1,366,198    SHARES    OF    £20  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL       ...       6,830,990  |  RESERVE       ...       7,430,086  10s. 

Walter  Leaf,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Montagu  Cornish  Turner  and  Robert  Hugh  Tennant,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairmen. 

Joint  General  Managers. — F.  J.  Barthorpe,  J.  \V.  Buckhurst,  J.  C.  Robertson. 

Secretary. — A.  A.  Kempe.  

BALANCE   SHEET,  31st   DECEMBER,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital— 

Authorized    .£30,000,000 

1,363,101  Shares  of  ,£20  each  £5  paid. 
891 

issuable  against  Fractional 
Certificates. 

2,206  Shares  of  ,£20  each,  £5  paid 
issuable  against  outstand- 
ing Shares  of  Parr's  Bank, 
Limited. 

Reserve  ...   

Current   Deposit   and   other  Accounts, 
including    provision    for  Contingencies 
Notes  in  Circulation  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

Acceptances,  Endorsements,  etc  

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due   


£ 


d. 


6,830,990    0  0 


7,430,086  10  0 


262,857,781  4 

1'7,263  0 

9,276,487  15 

272,105  12 


Net 


FROFIT  AND  LOSS. 
Profit  for  the  year,  including 
.£184,598  18s.  lid.  brought  from  year 
1917,  £2,390,800  12s.  8d.  From  this 
the  following  appropriations  have  been 
made  : — 

Interim  Dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  paid  in 
August  last  ...,£495,070  19  3 

Reserve    600,000    0  0 

Rank  Premises  ...  300,000  0  0 
Bonus  to  Staff         ...    140,000    0  0 


;£l,53o,070  19  3 
Leaving  for  payment  of  a  further  Dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  on  1st  February  next  ... 
And  a  balance  to  carry  forward   


478,169  6  0 
377,500    7  5 

£•287,540,443  15  10 


ASSETS. 

Cash— 

In  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  ... 


Bills  Discounted   

Investments — 

Consols     and     War     Loan     and  other 
Securities    of,    or    guaranteed    by,  the 
British  Government  (of  which  £^1,212,413 
is  lodged  for  Public  Accounts,  and  for 
the  Note  Issue  in  the  Isle  of  Man)  ... 
Indian     Government   Stock,    and  Indian 
Government  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks 
and  Debentures 
Colonial    Government    Securities,  British 
Corporation  Stocks,  and  British  Railway 
Debenture  Stocks 
Other  Investments 
London  County   and  Westminster  Bank 
(Paris)  Limited — 

8,000  ,£20  Shares,  fully  paid  . 
32,000  £20  Shares,  ,£7  10s.  paid, 
Ulster  Bank,  Limited — 

199,542  £T15  Shares,  £2  10s.  paid 
Advances     to     Customers     and  other 
Accounts       (including  pre-moratorium 
Stock  Exchange  Loans) 
Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances, 

Endorsements,  etc.,  as  per  contra 
Bank  and  other   Premises  (at   cost,  less 
amounts  written  off)       ...       ...  ... 


£  *  d. 

47,476,604  2  8 

36,970,158  10  7 

84,446,762  13  3 

60,528,721  14  6 


45,503,257  11  4 
178,101    0  0 


523,277  10  8 
872,185  19  7 


400,000  0  0 

1,908,120  7  6 

80,973,191  11  2 

9,276,487  15  5 

2,930,337  15  5 

£•287,540,443  15  10 


WALTER  LEAF, 
M.  O  TURNER, 
R.  HUGH  TENNANT, 


Directors. 


Joint  General 
Managers. 


F.  J.  BARTHORPE, 
J.  W.  BUCKHURST, 
J.  C.  ROBERTSON, 
W.  J.  WOOLRICH,  Chief  Accountant. 
REPORT. 

it  with  the  Books  at  Lothbury,  Lombard  Street  and  Bartholomew 


AUDITORS' 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  compared 
Lane,  and  the  Certified  Returns  received  from  the  Branches. 

We  have  verified  the  Cash  in  hand  and  Bills  discounted  at  Lothbury,  Lombard  Street,  and  Bartholomew  Lane,  and  the  Cash 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  have  examined  the  Securities  held  against  money  at  Call 

We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we 
drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of 
and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  Books  of 


London,  21st  January,  iqiq. 


and  Short  Notice  and  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Bank, 
have  required,  and  in  our  opinion  the  Balance  Sheet  is  properly 
the  Company's  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information 
the  Company. 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  &  CO.,  \ 
KEMP,  SONS,  SENDELL  &  CO.,  „, 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  CO.,  \  Chartered  Accountants, 
STEAD,  TAYLOR  &  STEAD,  J 

Auditors. 
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THE  CITY 

In  returning-  to  the  attack  upon  the  Bank  Act  this 
year  and  in  his  criticism  on  the  Cunliffe  Committee's 
report,  Sir  Edward  Holden,  we  believe,  has  met  with 
a  stronger  measure  of  support  than  a  year  ago.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland 
Bank  he  amplified  his  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  that  has  been  so  frequently  broken,  and  though 
there  are  still  many  financial  students  who  remain  un- 
converted there  is  a  more  general  inclination  to  dis- 
cuss rather  than  dismiss  the  subject.  Truth  to  tell 
there  are  relatively  few  men  in  the  City  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  comprehensively  and  in  detail,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  chosen  spokesman  of 
the  other  great  joint  stock  banks  on  the  subject, 
though  perhaps  Lord  Inchcape  of  the  National  Provin- 
cial feels  he  is  barred  by  being  a  member  of  the  Cun- 
liffe Committee. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  as  the  Cunliffe 
Committee's  report  was  an  interim  report  there  is  a 
possibility  of  further  recommendations  tending 
towards  Sir  Edward  Holden's  ideas  ;  but  the  interim 
report  gave  the  direct  negative  to  his  proposals  and  it 
is  incredible  that  their  final  report  will  negative  their 
interim  recommendation.  Other  bank  chairmen  have 
left  the  field  entirely  to  Sir  Edward,  but  we  believe 
that  bankers  are  inclined  to  support  his  suggestion 
that  bills  of  exchange  are  better  security  for  bank 
notes  than  government  securities,  and  it  appears  that 
no  alteration  of  the  Bank  Act  would  be  necessary  for 
the  acceptance  of  bills  as  security — unless  bills  are  not 
"  securities."  Whatever  happens,  the  current  discus- 
sion lends  additional  interest  and  importance  to  the 
Committee's  final  report  when  it  comes. 

Lord  Inchcape,  we  rejoice  to  note,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  public  economy  at  the  National  Provincial 
and  Union  meeting.  One  day  we  are  to  buy  out  the 
liquor  trade,  the  next  nationalise  the  railways,  or  em- 
bark in  a  vast  housing  scheme,  or  plunge  into  a 
national  electric  light  and  power  enterprise ;  but  no- 
body stops  to  ask  where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 
If  the  British  Government  is  to  meet  its  obligations  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  if  the  country's  credit  is  to  be 
maintained,  we  must  live  within  our  income,  not  on 
our  capital.  This  applies  to  the  Government,  the 
individual,  the  private  firm,  and  the  public  company. 
The  Government  has  no  income  outside  that  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  fact  not  understood  by  the  public 
and  very  dimly,  if  at  all,  appreciated  by  their  leaders. 

Dr.  Leaf,  at  the  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parrs  Bank,  tackled  an  interesting  point  in  suggesting 
that  the  banks  must  face  a  reduction  in  deposits  when 
the  present  artificial  conditions  cease;  he  also  indicated 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  margin  of  profit  to  be  made  in  the  Money 
market ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bank  is  broadening 
the  basis  of  its  business  at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
best  security  for  future  dividends. 

Just  as  during  the  war  events  have  moved  in  a  circle 
making  for  higher  cost  of  living,  higher  wages  and 
inflation  of  currency,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mer- 
cury will  run  the  other  way  now  toward  deflation  of 
currency,  and  the  re-establishment,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  gold  standard ;  but  labour  unrest  will  be  a  severe 
impediment  to  this  movement  because  it  means  re- 
striction instead  of  increase  of  production.  To  some 
extent  strikes  are  attributable  to  the  apparently  large 
profits  that  are  being  earned  in  some  industries  and 
this  apparent  inflation  of  profits  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  excess  profits  duty,  which  prompts  a  manufac- 
turer to  price  his  goods  at  five  times  the  profit  he 
would  normally  require.  This  is  another  wheel  in  the 
vicious  circle  of  currency  inflation. 

W7e  would  recommend  our  legislators,  who  are  now 
making  each  other's  acquaintance  at  Westminster, 
to  a  course  of  study  of  the  speeches  of  the  chairmen  of 
our  banks  and  leading  industrial  companies.  Thev 
will  find  there  more  practical  common  sense  to  the 
square  inch  than  in  Hansard. 


GULLODEN  CONSOLIDATED 

TREASURY  EMBARGO  REMOVED— SOCIAL  ORDER 
REVERSED. 

The  Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Culloden  Con- 
solidated Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  (chair- 
man of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  C.  Rycroft)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — I  will  take  the  balance- 
sheet  first,  if  you  please,  and,  turning  to  the  credit  side,  you  will 
see  that  our  investments  at  cost  amount  to  .£205,128.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  those  investments  at  the  31st  December,  1918,  was 
,£402, 500,  including  .£,'5,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  War  Bonds.  If 
you  add  to  that  our  sundry  debtors  and  our  cash  at  the  bank 
and  on  deposit,  our  total  assets  work  out  at  £,"429,785.  If  you 
deduct  from  that  sum  our  capital  and  other  liabilities — namely, 
£^152,010 — there  is  left  £"277,775  as  the  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities,  which  is  equal  to  36s.  per  share,  or  a  break-up  valu«j 
of  56s.  per  share.  I  do  not  myself  attach  very  much  importance 
to  the  phrase  "  break-up  value,"  because  you  never  can  break 
up  any  company  except  at  a  ruinous  cost  ;  but  from  the  figures 
w  hich  I  have  given  you  you  will  see  that  our  shares  are  certainly 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  par.  On  that  point  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  at  last  the  foolish  and  vindictive, 
boycott  of  the  Fresh  Issues  Committee  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
removed — (hear,  hear) — and  that  an  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  Special  Settlement,  and  I  hope  that 
shortly  our  shares  will  be  freely  dealt  in.  (Applause).  Turning 
to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  our  gross  revenue  for  the  year  was 
£20,751,  as  compared  with  a  gross  revenue  in  the  preceding 
year  of  £39,312.  That  is  a  falling  off  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
our  gross  revenue,  which  is  heavy,  and  is  due  to  the  reduction 
or  passing  of  dividends  by  the  various  rubber  plantation  com- 
panies in  which  we  have  investments.  Deducting  from  the  gross 
revenue  of  £20,751  the  income-tax  of  £5,243,  and  deducting, 
as  you  will  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts,  £2,000  for 
directors'  fees  and  secretarial  and  office  expenses,  you  get  finally 
a  net  balance  carried  down  of  £13,726,  which  we  propose  to 
deal  with  in  the  following  manner.  We  bring  forward  from  last 
year  £1,885  13s.  10d.,  -which  makes  a  disposable  balance  alto- 
gether of  £15,612.  We  have  already  paid  you  an  interim  divi- 
dend in  August  of  5  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  which 
amounted  to  £7,535,  and  we  now  propose,  subject  to  your  accept- 
ance, to  pay  a  final  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax, 
making  10  per  cent.,  free  of  tax,  for  the  whole  year,  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent.,  less  tax 
at  5s.  9d.  in  the  £\  The  profit  from  sales  of  securities  during 
the  year  was  ,£21,625  odd,  and  this  has  been  carried  direct  to 
reserve  account,  which  now  stands  in  our  books  at  £"77,625  odd. 
With  regard  to  our  investments,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  that  I  can  usefully  say,  except  that  we  have  reduced 
our  somewhat  large  holding  in  the  Grand  Central  Rubber  Co. 
We  give  you  the  distribution  of  our  investments  here,  and  you 
will  see  that  £152,000  odd  is  invested  in  Tea  and  Rubber  and 
£52,000  odd  in  other  securities. 

PROSPECTS. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  tea  and  rubber  it  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  for  anybody  to  say  anything  at  this  time.  You  are 
aware  that  freights  have  been  reduced,  which  is  one  point  in  our 
favour,  but  all  business  men  know  that  traders  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  do  forward  business  owing  to  the  great  uncertainly 
of  markets  and  of  labour.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  expert 
opinion  to  indulge  in  any  predictions  that  are  worth  anything 
about  the  course  of  the  Rubber  market.  Things  generally  seem 
to  me,  and  I  suppose  to  most  of  you,  to  be  just  about  as  bad 
as  they  well  could  be.  We  have  won  the  war,  but  we  have  lost 
our  civilisation  apparently  for  the  time  being,  and  by  civilisation 
I  mean  the  making  of  civTl  men  and  women.  Civility  has  cer_ 
tainly  departed  from  our  midst.  We  have  got  out  of  the  Conti- 
nental war ;  we  seem  to  have  plunged  into  civil  war  at  home. 
A  sharp  word  between  the  manager  of  a  company  and  a  shop 
steward  or  a  trade  union  secretary  is  enough  to  plunge  millions 
of  people  into  cold  and  darkness  and  to  cut  off  their  ordinary 
nrans  of  communication.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  afraid  of  relaxing  its  hold  upon  certain  industries.  Everybody 
is  afraid  apparently  of  somebody  cheating  somebody  else.  For 
instance,  the  Government  control  of  tea  is  still  maintained.  We 
are  unable  to  take  our  tea  out  of  bond  for  fear  the  grocer  should 
cheat  us.  We  are  unable  to  take  our  whisky  out  of  bond  for 
fear  the  wine  merchant  should  cheat  us.  I  suppose  that  is  what 
Mr.  Asquith  meant  at  the  Albert  Hall  the  other  day  when  he 
talked  about  "  the  enduring  bond  of  human  brotherhood." 
(Laughter).  For  my  part,  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  this  bond 
of  brotherhood  ;  what  I  want  is  a  bond  of  law  and  order  and 
common  sense  and  a  return  to  ordinary  business  principles.  What 
the  upper  classes  in  this  country  have  got  to  learn— and  by  the 
upper  classes  I  mean  those  who  work  with  their  hands  for  a 
weekly  wage — is  some  consideration  for  us  of  the  lower  classes, 
by  whom  I  mean  those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  who 
live  upon  savings  and  the  interest  on  previous  accumulations. 
Until  the  upper  classes  learn  some  little  consideration  for  the 
lower  classes  civilisation  must  come  to  an  end.  Subordination 
and  discipline,  obedience  to  orders,  are  just  as  necessary  in  the 
civil  state  as  they  are  in  an  army.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have 
talked  enough  about  things  in  general,  and  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  report  and  accounts  as  submitted  to  this  meeting  in  respect 
of  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1918,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  final  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  free 
of  tax,  be  paid. 
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Mr.  Harold  D.  Arbutjinot  seconded  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  a  Shareholder,  the  Chairman  said  that  consideration 
would  be  given  by  the  directors  to  a  suggestion  that  a  part  of  the 
reserve  fund  should  be  capitalised  and  distributed  as  shares,  by 
way  of  bonus,  among  the  proprietors. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  retiring  director,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  and  the  audi- 
tors, Messrs.  P.  D.  Leake  &  Co.,  were  re-elected,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

In  these  days  of  democratic  simplicity  the  Prime 
Minister  is  conveyed  across  the  Channel  with  his 
family  in  one  of  H.M.'s  destroyers,  and  a  special  train 
awaits  them  at  Dover  to  rush  them  up  to  town.  In 
the  old  days  of  aristocratic  privilege  Prime  Ministers 
were  content  to  travel  by  ordinary  trains  and  the 
common  mail  packets.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  returned  from  the  Berlin  Congress,  bringing 
"  peace  with  honour,"  in  the  ordinary  channel  steamer 
and  boat  train.  We  remember  that  Lord  Rosebery, 
when  Prime  Minister,  dashed  up  to  Waterloo  in  his 
brougham  just  in  time  to  miss  the  morning  train  to 
Portsmouth  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sorrowfully  he 
drove  back  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  went  down  to 
Osborne  by  the  afternoon  train,  for  it  never  occurred 
to  the  Premier  to  put  the  nation  to  the  expense  of  a 
"special."  But  those  were  the  bad  times  of  class 
ascendancy  and  extravagance. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  men  who  are  leading  on 
their  fellows  to  embark  in  a  Bolshevist  war  against 
Society  under  the  name  of  "  strikes  "  are  not  the 
heroes  for  whose  benefit  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wants  to 
make  the  country  worth  living  in.  These  strike 
leaders  or  secretaries  are  all  men  who  have  never  left 
their  comfortable  suburban  homes  for  one  hour,  except 
indeed  to  make  speeches  or  write  letters  stirring  up 
some  kind  of  civil  war.  They  have  endured  nothing, 
and  braved  nothing  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
have  no  doubt  had  their  secretarial  wages  doubled. 
Experts  in  criminology  tell  us  that  the  motive  of  far 
the  larger  number  of  crimes,  including  murder,  is 
vanity,  a  diseased  egotism  that  craves  notoriety  at 
any  cost.  Vanity  we  believe  to  be  the  compelling 
motive  of  most  of  these  strike  leaders,  a  vanity  which 
is  fed  by  the  illustrated  paper*.  A  woodcut  of  "  Bert, 
in  the  centre,  with  pipe,"  seems  a  small  cause  of  such 
a  big  and  nasty  thing  as  a  railway  strike;  but  such  is 
human  nature. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  is  the  irresponsibility 
enjoyed  by  these  organisers  of  strikes.  If  the  head 
of  a  big  commercial  firm,  or  the  chairman  of  a  large 
industrial  company,  were  to  make  such  mistakes  as 
those  made  by  Bromley  and  Webb,  ruin  would  punish 
him  :  financial  disaster  would  sink  his  business,  and 
he  would  be  deposed,  if  not  made  liable  with  his  whole 


fortune.  But  these  men  are  allowed  to  plunge  cities 
into  distress  and  to  involve  their  own  clients  (slaves 
they  should  be  called)  in  loss  and  discomfort  by  their 
contradictory  decrees  and  repudiation  of  contracts 
without  being  punished  in  any  way.  It  is  true  that 
the  extension  by  "  Dora  "  of  section  4  of  The  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  as  well  as  the 
discovery  that  there  were  men  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  work  the  generating  stations,  have  brought 
the  man  Webb  and  his  myrmidons  up  short.  But 
until  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906  is  amended  by 
making  Trade  Union  funds  liable  for  the  torts  and 
breaches  of  contract  committed  by  their  members, 
there  will  be  no  steady  protection  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  great 
War  Minister  :  he  has  succeeded  where  the  second  Pitt, 
Aberdeen,  Gladstone,  and  Asquith  all  failed,  thanks  to 
his  mercurial  energy  and  sanguine  temperament.  It 
remains  for  him  to  prove  himself  a  great  Peace 
Minister.  Unlimited  resources  in  the  form  of  money 
and  men  were  placed  at  his  disposal  to  win  the  war. 
A  practically  unlimited  majority,  the  largest  ever 
known,  has  been  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him 
to  make  peace,  and  extricate  the  country  from  the 
terrible  difficulties  in  which  the  war  has  plunged  it. 
Will  he  succeed  in  peace?  And  by  peace  we  mean 
not  only  peace  in  Europe  but  peace  here  at  home,  in 
Britain.  Though  many  of  the  difficulties  are  created 
by  anarchists,  and  revolutionaries,  and  vain  mischief- 
makers,  some  of  them  are  due  to  deeper  economic 
causes. 

To  lose  the  ship  for  a  penn'orth  of  tar  is  proverbially 
foolish :  but  much  of  the  war  expenditure  has  been 
indescribably  and  indefensibly  reckless,  particularly  in 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  We  know  a  man,  an 
obscure  timber  merchant  in  the  provinces,  with  so  little 
capital  that  he  was  glad  to  get  a  bill  for  ^500  dis- 
counted at  a  high  rate,  who  in  two  years'  time  made 
so  much  money  by  supplying  the  Munitions  Ministry 
with  chlor  picru  that  he  bought  an  estate  in  his  county. 
This  prodigal  war  expenditure  had  to  be  met  by  the 
issue  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  paper  monev,  repre- 
senting not  assets,  but  consumption,  and  by  huge 
loans.  Currency  inflation  is  always  followed  by  a  rise 
of  prices  :  but  as  there  never  has  been  inflation  on 
such  a  scale  before,  so  there  never  has  been  such  a  rise 
in  commodities  and  wages,  which  have  doubled  and 
trebled. 
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The  terrible  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  out  seeking-  jobs  which 
no  one  can  give  them,  because  the  wages  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  live  cannot  be  paid.  It  is  the  fashion 
just  now  to  sneer  at  domestic  service,  as  an  unworthy 
employment.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  women, 
and  even  many  men,  are  not  strong  enough,  or  clever 
enough,  for  employment  in  anything  but  some  form  of 
domestic  service.  What  is  happening  now?  The 
cost  of  living  is  so  high,  and  the  wages  demanded  so 
high,  that  people  cannot  afford  to  engage  them.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  all  but  the  leviathan  shops.  The 
small  shopkeepers  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  wages 
asked  by  assistants  to-day.  The  factories,  mills,  and 
big  shops  can  only  absorb  a  certain  number  of  hands. 
There  must  always  be  a  considerable  residuum,  who 
used  to  be  employed  by  the  small  shops  and  domestic 
service,  but  who  can  no  longer  be  taken  on  at  present 
wages. 

How  are  the  prices  of  commodities  to  be  brought 
down  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise  :  it  is  a  difficult 
subject  :  but  we  believe  that  the  abolition  of  Govern- 
ment control,  and  the  play  of  supply  and  demand, 
would  right  prices  in  the  long  run.  Why,  for  instance, 
is  the  Government  control  of  the  tea  trade  maintained? 
The  Government  officials  do  not,  cannot,  understand 
the  trade  as  well  as  the  brokers  in  Mincing  Lane. 
Our  best  tea  is  now  exported  by  the  Government  for 
sale  abroad,  and  the  worst  teas  at  high  prices  are 
forced  upon  the  British  consumer.  This  business  of 
feeding  Europe  is,  of  course,  a  contributory  cause  to 
high  prices  at  home.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  there  are 
hungry  populations  in  Austria  and  Poland.  But 
charity  begins  at  home,  and  unless  the  Government 
are  careful  there  will  be  thousands  starving  in 
England.  A  great  many  people,  who  have  never 
known  want  or  even  discomfort,  are  drifting  towards 
distress. 

Certainly  an  all-round  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  will  not  remedy  but  aggravate  our  difficulties. 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck  is  quite  harmless  so  long  as  he 
is  stringing  together  quotations  from  Disraeli  and 
Carlyle  and  labelling  them  Tory  Democracy.  But 
when  he  descends  into  the  arena  and  lends  his  great 
name  to  the  forty-four-hours-a-week  men,  and  their 
anarchist  associates,  he  is  more  mischievous  than  he 
knows.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Lord  Henry  has 
studied  the  comparative  science  of  industrialism  in 
different  countries  very  closely,  or  he  would  know  that 
a  forty-four  hours  week,  unless  adopted  simultaneously 
by  the  whole  world,  would  be  fatal  to  the  country  that 
tried  it.  The  Germans,  and  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Poles,  will  work  fifty-four  or  sixty  hours  a  week  :  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese  will  almost  certainly  stick 
to  a  forty-eight  hours  week.  British  export  trade 
would  be  killed  by  a  forty-four  hours  week. 

Not  by  such  fantastic  and  heroic  methods  as  these 
can  England  be  economically  saved,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  retrenchment  and 
industry.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  Lord 
Inchcape  and  Lord  St.  Davids  have  delivered  impres- 
sive speeches  to  their  shareholders,  and  both  agree 
in  demanding  that  we  should  have  some  clear  and 
authoritative  statement  of  our  national  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, in  order  that  we  may  see  in  what  direction 
economy  can  be  practised.  Every  joint-stock  com- 
pany is  bound  by  law  to  deliver  annually  to  its  share- 
holders a  properly  audited  balance-sheet.  Is  it  not 
time  the  taxpayers  had  a  national  balance-sheet  pre- 
sented? The  same  reckless  expenditure  seems  to  go 
on  in  every  direction.  What  are  we  going  to  get  in 
the  way  of  receipts?  Take,  for  instance,  this  question 
of  an  indemnity  from  Germany.  President  Wilson 
said  "no  indemnities"  in  his  Fourteen  Points.  Let 
us  forget  that,  and  ask  what  are  we  going  to  get  from 
Germany?  « 


We  are  going  to  have  an  army  of  occupation  of 
1,000,000,  and  each  soldier  will  cost  not  less  than 
£100  a  year,  for  his  pay  has  been  raised  to  jQi  is. 
a  week,  and  his  food  will  certainly  cost  not  less  than 
j£i  a  week.  Our  Continental  army,  therefore,  will 
cost  us  ^"100,000,000  a  year:  and  what  are  we  going 
to  get  for  it?  It  is  said  that  Germany  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  :  but  as  the  armies  of 
occupation,  French  and  American  and  British,  will 
run  to  about  3,000,000,  and  their  cost  to  ^300,000,000, 
how  much  shall  we  get  out  of  Germany  after  the  cost 
of  the  occupying  armies  has  been  paid?  Precious 
little,  it  is  to  be  feared.  We  shall  never  get  our 
finances  straight,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  until 
we  know  what  are  our  assets  and  liabilities,  our  reve- 
nue and  expenditure. 

The  Times  published  an  article  on  Monday  by  Mr. 
Frank  Simonds,  an  American  journalist,  which  is 
startling  in  its  frankness.  "British  policy  has  been 
actuated  by  a  very  frank  recognition  that  the  war  has 
changed  the  whole  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
world.  The  costs  in  men,  in  money,  in  prestige,  of 
this  struggle  have  cut  very  deeply ;  the  moral  effect 
of  the  submarine  warfare  in  its  later  phase,  and  the 
last  year's  desperate  campaign,  have  left  their  marks 
upon  the  Englishman  and  find  ready  expression  in  his 
conduct.  .  .  .  In  sum  British  policy  has  fixed 
upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  ceded  everything 
which  the  President  chooses  to  make  an  issue. 
British  comment  frankly  recognises  that  it  will  never 
again  be  within  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  even  if 
there  were  the  desire,  to  challenge  America  in  war  or 
peace."  In  a  previous  paragraph  Mr.  Simonds  says 
"The  Englishman  .  .  .  hopes  that  the  League  of 
Nations  will  place  the  United  States  as  mandatory 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  Constantinople,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Central  Africa."  Does  he  indeed?  Who  told 
Mr.  Simonds  that  ? 

All  this  amounts  to  very  much  what  the  Saturday 
Review  has  pointed  out  in  previous  issues.  France  is 
to  get  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  Belgium  is  to  be  rebuilt 
and  repaid  in  cash ;  Italy  is  to  get  the  Trentino, 
Trieste,  the  Adriatic  Coast,  and  the  Dodekanese.  But 
England,  who  led  and  financed  the  Alliance  for  four 
years,  who  has  spent  8,000  millions,  lost  800,000  men, 
and  maimed  a  million,  is  to  get  nothing  at  all,  except 
the  honour  of  placing  herself  under  the  protecting 
yegis  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson  is  an 
amiable  and  voluble  idealist,  but  in  two  years'  time 
he  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Americans  are  quite 
willing  that  he  should  talk  in  this  hour  of  verbiage  : 
but  if  the  United  States  accept  the  position  of  man- 
datory at  Constantinople  and  in  Asia  Minor,  we  may 
be  certain  that  American  trade  will  recoup  itself  for 
the  charge,  and  there  is  not  room  for  two  Western 
Powers  to  trade  in  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Simonds  deli- 
cately reminds  us  that  the  British  Empire  has  had  its 
day,  and  that  but  for  America  it  would  have  perished. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Frank  Simonds's 
first  article  were,  "Good  night,  Great  Britain!  The 
war  has  done  you  in  :  you  have  lost  men  and  prestige, 
and  you  owe  the  United  States  much  money.  America 
has  done  what  you  have  so  often  done  before  in  great 
wars,  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  with  money-bags 
and  fresh  troops.  You  must  come  off  your  perch  : 
you  can't  govern  any  more  of  the  world  than  you  are 
doing  now  :  you  must  therefore  play  second  fiddle  for 
ever  after  to  America,  who  as  the  mandatory  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  take  all  the  governing  business 
off  your  hands  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific."  All  this 
(which  is  quite  a  fair  summary  of  the  first  article) 
struck  us  as  amazingly  tactless,  not  to  say  politely 
insolent.  We  were  inclined  to  be  angry,  and  to  tell 
Mr.  Simonds  that  England  was  not  finished  yet,  and 
was  quite  as  capable  as  America  of  governing  the 
Cameroons  and  Mesopotamia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

'  Then  came  the  second  article,  and  our  anger  dis- 
appeared, for  Mr.  Simonds  gave  an  enormous  wink, 
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and  proceeded  to  tell  a  tale  about  Mr.  Wilson  which 
the  Democrats  in  America  will  hardly  relish.  Mr. 
Simonds  tells  us  that  President  Wilson  is  a  phrase- 
maker  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  London  and  Paris  he  realised  the  wisdom  of 
holding-  his  tongue.  For  he  had  no  more  notion  what 
he  meant  by  the  League  of  Nations  than  the  babe 
unborn.  "After  a  certain  length  of  time,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  if  real  progress  was  to  be  made  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cease  the  discussion  of  abstract 
principles  and  get  down  to  the  actual  construction  of 
the  machinery,  and  at  this  point  the  President  was 
helpless  and  his  associates  in  the  American  Commission 
useless,  and  it  fell  to  the  British,  logically  and  inevit- 
ably, to  begin  the  task  of  constructing  some  frame- 
work, and  this  is  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
three  weeks."  It  is  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Tribune  who  writes  this. 

The  "  Super-State  "  was  very  soon  discarded, 
because  England  would  not  subject  her  Navy,  and 
France  would  not  stibject  her  Army,  to  the  control  of 
any  international  body.  Mr.  Simonds  practically  ad- 
mits what  The  Saturday  Review  said  last  week, 
that  the  mandatory  system  is  a  piece  of  democratic 
humbug  to  cover  what  is  really  annexation.  It  is  a 
compromise  by  which  President  Wilson  is  allowed  to 
escape,  with  his  Fourteen  Points  in  his  pocket,  from 
an  impossible  situation.  The  League  of  Nations 
remains,  in  the  language  of  the  American  editor,  "a 
loose  confederation  of  like-minded  nations,  destitute  of 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  condemned  to  rely 
on  moral  influence  in  the  end."  The  same  fog  of 
phrases  has  enveloped  the  Russian  question.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Western  Powers  are  willing 
or  able  to  send  an  army  to  put  down  Bolshevists. 
They  have  therefore  invited  these  murderers  and 
robbers  to  a  sham  conference  at  Prinkipo.  By  such 
hypocrisies  and  nonsensical  words  democrats  rule  the 
world  ! 

The  Germans  have  knocked  up  a  provisional  con- 
stitution, consisting  of  a-  National  Assembly  and  a 
States  Committee  (the  Bundesrath  under  a  new  title), 
which,  as  it  is  only  provisional,  does  not  interest  us. 
Herr  Ebert  has  been  elected  President  of  the  German 
Republic,  who  is  to  live  in  one  of  the  Kaiser's  best 
Castles  on  the  Spree  and  have  an  income  of  ^50,000 
a  year.  Dr.  David  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Assembly.  A  Government  has  been  formed 
with  Herr  Scheidemann  as  Premier  and  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  as  Foreign  Secretary.  The  seriousness  of 
the  German  situation  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Germany 
has  suffered  less  (except  in  the  loss  of  cannon-fodder, 
which  she  values  little)  than  any  other  belligerent. 
How  is  she  to  be  made  to  pay?  The  Germans  are 
determined  to  nail  the  Allies  if  possible  to  President 
Wil  son's  Fourteen  Points.  How  came  the  Allies  to 
accept  these  Fourteen  Points?  They  were  hastily 
written  by  an  academic  politician  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  facts. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  the  details  of  the  Asquith- 
George  crisis  of  December,  1916,  should  first  appear 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  should  slowly  filter  back 
across  the  sea  to  London.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  "that  fiery  particle,"  the  soul  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  "should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article. " 
There  must  have  been  some  stronger  reason  for  Mr. 
Asquith's  resignation  than  the*  leader  in  The  Times  of 
Monday,  4th  December.  There  is  an  ugly  story  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  told  Mr.  Asquith  that  unless 
he  resigned  the  Tory  members  would  leave  the 
Coalition  Government.  This  would  have  been  all 
right  if  the  Tory  Ministers  had  so  decided  :  but  they 
had  resolved,  on  the  contrary,  when  thev  met  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  to  strengthen  Mr.  Asquith's  hands 
against  the  Northcliffe  Press.  This  story,  which  we 
cannot  credit,  casts  a  very  grave  imputation  on  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

What  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand  is 
why  Mr.  Asquith  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  out  of 
office,  whether  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  The  Times,  or 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.    Why  did  Mr.  Asquith  not  appeal  to 


the  House  of  Commons  or  the  constituencies  for  a  vote 
of  confidence?  He  might  or  he  might  not  have  got  one, 
but  at  least  he  would  have  suffered  a  less  ignominious 
death  than  extinction  by  intrigue.  Another  question. 
Why  did  Mr.  Bonar  Law  refuse  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment when  sent  for  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of  the 
outgoing  Premier?  Mr.  Law  was  the  leader  of  the 
largest  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet  he  de- 
clined to  accept  His  Majesty's  commission,  and  took 
office  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Max  Aitken,  the  Canadian  "  merger,"  arranged  that 
transaction,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  by  a 
peerage. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
composition  of  the  King's  Speech,  with  which  the 
business  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  By 
tradition  the  Royal  Speech  has  hitherto  been  a  stately 
and  concise  review  of  our  relations  with  Foreign 
Powers  and  a  brief  enunciation  of  the  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  The  words  put  into  King 
George's  mouth  were  too  many,  and  read  like  a  lead- 
ing article  hastily  written  in  the  office  of  some  Socialist 
organ  of  the  baser  kind.  Happily  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was  much  better  than  the  King's,  and  ended 
with  a  firm  declaration  that  all  the  collective  strength 
of  society  shall  be  put  forth  against  "  Prussianism  " 
in  the  ranks  of  Labour.  A  better  Britain,  by  all 
means;  it  is  what  we  all  want:  "Mais  que  Messieurs 
les  assassins  commencent."  Many  of  the  strikes  are 
attempts  to  "  hold  up  "  the  country,  mere  Prussianism, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said. 

"  Bolshevist  "  has  now  come  to  occupy  the  place  of 
"  Jacobin  "  a  century  ago ;  it  is  a  mere  term  of  abuse, 
hurled  by  opponents  at  each  other.  The  Ulstermen 
call  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Fciners  Bolshevists,  and 
Mr.  Devlin  retorts  on  the  Carsonites  with  "You're 
another."  The  employers  call  the  strikers  Bolshevists, 
and  so  on.  Major  Guinness  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare 
have  at  last  extracted  from  the  Prime  Minister  an 
explicit  condemnation  of  the  real  Bolshevists,  but  to- 
wards Russia  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  do  nothing  but 
admit  our  helplessness.  America  won't  send  men  or 
money  to  Russia  :  Italy  can't  :  are  France  and  Britain 
to  supply  the  men  and  the  money?  The  same  ugly 
truth  really  underlies  the  payment  of  reparation,  now 
quietly  expanded  into  indemnities  (another  of  the 
Fourteen    Points   gone),    by  Germany. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch  was  the  first  and  probably  the  last 
agricultural  labourer  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  and 
his  death  at  over  ninety  recalls  the  election  of  1885,  in 
which  the  Liberals  won  many  of  the  counties  on  "the 
three  acres  and  a  cow  "  ticket.  Mr.  Arch  really  was 
an  agricultural  labourer  and  lived  in  a  little  house  at 
Barford  in  Warwickshire.  He  suggested  "  the  three 
acres  and  a  cow"  to  the  Birmingham  politicians,  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  and  the  Caucus.  Arch  was  quite  honest 
and  totally  uneducated.  Some  Tory  squire  was  com- 
paring in  the  aristocratic  tone  of  those  days  the  con- 
dition of  the  Wiltshire  labourer  with  that  of  "the 
hinds  of  Northumberland."  The  word  hind  had  only 
one  meaning  for  Arch,  and  he  followed  furious. 
"Hinds,  indeed!  How  would  the  honourable  member 
like  it  if  I  compared  him  and  his  friends  to  goats?  " 

A  little  incautiously,  we  think,  Mr.  Bottomley,  in 
sacrificing  his  parliamentary  virginity  for  the  second 
time,  compared  his  own  financial  adventures  with  the 
present  position  of  Germany  in  face  of  her  creditors. 
I  never  found  my  creditors,  said  the  light-hearted  Mr. 
Bottomley,  willing  to  wait  for  my  convenience  :  why 
should  Germany  expect  us  to  wait  until  it  is  convenient 
for  her  to  pay  ten  thousand  millions  or  twenty? 
Analogies  are  dangerous  arguments.  Mr.  Bottomley 's 
creditors  could  always  seize  his  shares,  or  his  furniture, 
or  his  yacht,  or  his  race-horses,  with  very  little  trouble 
and  in  no  time.  Germany's  assets  are  not  so  easily 
seized  and  realised.  Then  Mr.  Bottomley  found  some 
admirer  to  pay  his  debts  out  of  hand,  and  enable  him  to 
re-start  his  political  career.  Where  is  the  friend  or 
admirer  of  Germany  who  will  plank  down  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  millions  to  set  the  Kaiser  and  Kultur  on  their 
legs  ? 
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THE    PRIME    MINISTER'S  SPEECH. 

THE  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  Tuesday  was 
adequate  to  a  great  and  critical  occasion  :  it 
was  calm,  clear,  and  resolute.  It  was  the  speech  of 
a  statesman  with  an  irresistible  majority  at  his  back, 
with  a  brand  new  mandate  from  the  nation  in  his 
pocket,  who  can  afford  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  the  hour  with  a  steady  and  impartial  glance.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  in  the  same  difficulty 
as  all  popular  Ministers  in  democratic  countries. 
During  the  elections  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  done  what 
he  used  to  advise  his  Labour  friends  to  do — he  had 
opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  talked  too  much  at  large. 
He  made  promises  about  indemnities,  about  the 
punishment  of  the  Kaiser,  and  about  "a  country  fit 
for  heroes  to  live  in."  Quite  wisely,  having  got  the 
votes,  he  altered  his  tone,  and  spoke  no  longer  like  an 
electioneer  but  a  reponsible  statesman.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Premier,  once  found  himself 
in  a  similar  predicament  after  a  whirling  protectionist 
campaign.  The  manufacturers,  assembled  in  the  Red 
Parlour  at  Ottawa,  taxed  him  with  forgetting  his 
election  pledges.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  John  A., 
"three  months  ago  I  was  your  humble  servant:  now 
you  are  mine."  That  was  the  substance  of  Sir  John's 
reply  :  in  reality  he  used  a  quite  unprintable  metaphor 
to  represent  the  change  in  his  position. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  polite 
description  of  the  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference. 
We  think  too  much  precious  time  has  been  wasted 
over  a  scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  than  the  present  Alliance  of  England, 
America,  France,  and  Italy,  with  a  number  of  pious 
aspirations  and  counsels  of  perfection  solemnly  formu- 
lated. Everybody  sees  now  that  the  mandatory  sys- 
tem is  the  democratic  veil  thrown  over  annexation  to 
satisfy  the  great  Transatlantic  phrase-maker.  The 
terrible  problem  of  Bolshevist  Russia,  with  its  huge 
external  debt,  its  domestic  inferno  of  bankruptcy  and 
murder,  its  army  of  savages  threatening  Central 
Europe,  has  not  been  touched  by  the  Powers  at  Paris. 
But,  worst  of  all,  the  terms  of  peace  to  be  demanded 
of  Germany  have  not  been  settled ;  still  less,  the  means 
of  enforcing  those  terms.  Surely  that  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  business  of  the  Paris  Conference  :  the 
League  of  Nations  might  well  have  waited.  Lord 
Curzon  reminded  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  war  was 
not  over.  It  is  not,  indeed;  M.  Clemenceau  says  that 
the  armistice  is  only  "a  lull  in  the  storm."  How  are 
the  Germans  to  be  made  to  pay  an  indemnity?  There 
is  only  one  way,  namely,  an  army  of  occupation, 
numbering  many  millions,  staying  there  for  many 
years.  The  Germans  hope  and  believe  that  no  such 
army  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  which  dealt 
with  "  Labour  Unrest  "  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
It  was  necessarily  somewhat  vague,  but  it  was  not 
deficient  in  clearness  or  courage.  The  Prime  Minister 
reminded  the  working  classes  that  those  of  them  who 
had  remained  at  home  had  suffered  nothing  during  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  except  such  anxiety  as  all 
patriotic  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  felt,  the  hand- 
workers had  "the  time  of  their  lives,"  wages  were 
never  so  high,  and  there  was  no  unemployment,  not 
even  the  fear  of  unemployment.  The  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  war  conditions  has  undoubtedly  produced  real 
industrial  difficulties.  Huge  Government  contracts 
cannot  suddenly  be  withdrawn,  and  factories  erected 
pro  hdc  vice  cannot  be  suddenly  abandoned,  without 
dislocation  and  suffering.  The  armistice  came  so 
quickly  that  the  Government  were  caught  unprepared 
with  their  reconstruction  policy.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  may  be  out  of  employment 
shortly,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  and  sounder  policy  to 
employ  them  on  building  houses  and  making  roads 
than  to  support  them  in  idleness  on  "unemployment 
donations."  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  labour  unrest 
and  strikes  may  be  divided  into  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate. The  latter,  which  are  conducted  by  anarchists, 
are  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  is  an  attempt  to  upset 
society  a  la  Russe,  or  it  is  an  endeavour  to  force 
certain  demands  for  money  down  the  throat  of  the 


nation  by  brute  force,  according  to  the  doctrine  that 
might  is  right.  Plainly  and  sternly  the  Prime  Minister 
indicated  that  Bolshevism  and  Prussianism  will  both 
be  suppressed  by  all  the  forces  of  civilisation. 


THE  LABOUR  WAR. 

TWO  qualities  are  essential  both  in  the  Government 
and  the  public  if  we  are  to  find  a  way  through  the 
troubles  which  beset  us — patience  and  courage. 
Patience  is  required  both  to  explore  the  causes  of  un- 
rest and  in  handling  its  symptoms,  courage  in  taking 
decisions  on  social  policy  broad  enough  to  meet  the 
need  and  in  the  use  of  the  firm  hand  at  the  right 
moment.  First,  we  must  know  what  it  is  all  about ; 
and  then  lay  down  a  policy  and  adhere  to  it. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
strikes  are  as  British  as  the  strikers.  The  effect  of 
war  conditions  has  been  to  hasten  to  maturity  projects 
for  amelioration  of  labour  conditions  which  would 
otherwise  have  developed  slowly.  Nobody  denies  that 
the  social  conditions  of  labour  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  were  before  the  war  in  some  respects 
unsatisfactory.  Nobody  denies  that  they  ought  to  be 
rectified.  The  strikers  contend  that  they  should  be 
rectified  at  once.  What  has  to  be  made  clear  to  them 
is  that  the  nation  agrees  with  them,  but  that  to  force 
the  pace  too  fast  may  and  indeed  will  make  all  true 
reform  impossible. 

Patience  then  for  the  men  faced  with  the  spectre  of 
unemployment,  and  still  affected  by  the  stress  of  war 
conditions  !  Let  them  examine  dispassionately  the 
facts  of  the  national  position.  For  four  and  a  half 
years  the  nation  worked  to  convert  its  vast  industrial 
machine  into  an  engine  of  war.  Can  it  swing  back  to 
its  old  ways  in  four  months,  and  will  the  swing  back 
be  helped  by  stopping  the  work  which  alone  can  induce 
it?  Let  us  admit  that  hours  are  often  too  long,  that 
wages  do  not  always  bear  a  due  relation  either  to  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  worker  or  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist,  and  that  both  workshop  and  housing  con- 
ditions are  often  execrable.  Is  it  the  way  to  improve 
these  things  to  demand  hours  which  in  the  uncertain 
conditions  of  industry  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
necessary  production  can  be  achieved,  wages  which 
before  finance  has  found  itself  may  make  industry 
bankrupt,  and  conditions  which  both  the  shortage  of 
labour  and  of  materials  make  impossible? 

If  we  address  these  observations  to  the  men  we 
think  that  the  employers  are  equally  in  need  of  ex- 
hortation. A  few  of  them  are  protesting  that  they  are 
aware  that  the  world  has  changed,  and  assure  us  that 
they  are  remodelling  their  affairs  accordingly.  They 
are,  however,  displaying  a  quality  which,  excellent  in 
the  workman,  is  extremely  undesirable  in  the  em- 
ployer— patience.  They  patiently  endure  strikes,  and 
they  patiently  permit  the  continuance  of  the  conditions 
that  provoke  strikes.  Why?  Not  because  they  are 
fools,  but  principally  because  they  have  not  yet  shown 
the  quality  indispensable  in  them — courage.  Through- 
out the  war,  in  spite  of  grumbles  and  criticism,  they 
were  protected  by  the  State  against  labour,  and  were 
sustained  by  unlimited  public  contracts.  They  have 
vigorously  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  freedom, 
and  to  a  large  extent  their  demand  has  been  granted. 
They  are  free  to  negotiate  with  labour,  and  their  con- 
tracts are  ended  or  ending.  Why,  then,  do  they  find 
themselves  in  worse  troubles  than  ever  were  engen- 
dered by  war?  Part  of  the  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  will  to  win  the  war  are 
removed,  but  that  is  only  the  less  part.  The  truth  is 
that  peace  finds  them  unprepared.  They  have  shel- 
tered so  long  behind  the  Government  that  they  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  reassert  individual  enterprise. 
Industry  has  not  re-started  as  it  should  have  re-started. 
It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Government  for  a  want  of 
policy,  but  let  employers  look  at  home  first.  They  are 
frankly  afraid  of  what  the  future  may  bring,  and  they 
are  not  taking  risks.  It  should  be  plain  to  them,  how- 
ever, that  by  adopting  this  attitude  they  are  taking 
the  greatest  risk  of  all — the  risk  of  an  industrial 
collapse.    There  is  no  cure  for  unrest  until  industry  is 
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in  full  swing  again.  Satan  and  his  Bolshevist  brood 
will  always  find  mischief  for  idle  "hands."  If  the 
employers  will  take  risks  in  face  of  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  day,  they  will  be  doing  the  one 
vital  thing  to  help  the  nation  at  this  moment. 

But  if  the  public  are  to  discover  patience,  and  the 
workmen  reasonableness,  and  the  employers  courage, 
the  Government  too  must  play  its  part.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  Government  to  keep  the  ring,  and  cry 
"Go  it,  Labour!"  or  "Let  'im  have  it,  Capital," 
according  to  the  individual  predilections  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Government,  if  it  expects  capitalists  to  risk 
their  capital  in  re-starting  industry,  is  bound  to  afford 
them  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection.  For  the 
last  half-century  Governments  have  been  engaged  in 
protecting  labour  against  capital :  they  have  gone  too 
far  :  they  went  too  far  in  1906  :  they  must  straighten 
the  warped  plank  by  bending  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  particular  terms,  the  Government  must 
amend  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906  by  rendering 
"picketing"  illegal,  and  by  making  the  funds  of  a 
trade-union  liable  for  breaches  of  contract  and  tortious 
acts  committed  by  its  members.  Further,  it  must  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  Section  4  of  The  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  to  all  public  utilities, 
such  as  the  electric  light  and  power  companies,  the 
railways,  and  all  the  County  and  borough  councils. 
Is  the  Government  prepared  to  take  these  steps?  If 
not,  there  will  not  and  cannot  be  peace. 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury  has  written  to  The  Times 
offering  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act,  1906.  But  Sir  Frederick  represents  the  City  of 
London,  which  doesn't  count  in  these  days,  being 
merely  the  place  where  all  the  money  of  the  British 
Empire  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  collected. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  verbose  compound  of 
Socialist  sentiment  which  has  been  offered  to  Parlia- 
ment as  the  King's  speech,  the  present  Government  is 
not  likely  to  use  its  irresistible  majority  to  repeal  or 
even  amend  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  that  infamous 
handiwork  of  Lord  Loreburn.  Failing  that  remedy, 
may  we  make  a  few  alternative  suggestions  to  the 
Government  for  dealing  with  the  Labour  war?  Un- 
doubtedly the  shop-stewards  should  be  recognised  as 
trade-union  officials  by  the  executive  committees. 
Very  often  the  shop-stewards  know  more  of 
the  facts  in  dispute  than  the  executive  or  the 
trade-union  secretary.  That,  however,  is  not  a  matter 
for  legislation  :  what  follows  is,  or  might  be.  Let  the 
Government  create  a  statutory  court,  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, to  decide  whether,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
dispute,  a  strike  is  legal  or  illegal.  If,  after  hearing 
employers  and  employees,  the  Court  should  decide  that 
a  strike  is  legal,  i.e.,  justifiable,  then  let  it'  proceed 
without  further  State  intervention.  But  if  the  Court 
should  decide  that  a  strike  is  illegal,  then  the  payment 
of  strike-pay  would  become  illegal,  and  might  be 
stopped  by  injunction  or  attachment  of  the  Union 
funds.  That  would  get  over  the  worst  feature  of  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act,  the  immunity  of  the  Union  funds. 
In  return  for  their  acceptance  of  legislation  of  this 
character,  the  Government  might  give  the  Unions 
legal  power  to  recover  their  subscriptions  in  a  court 
of  law  from  their  members.  Some  of  the  older  and 
bigger  Unions  have  been  in  some  difficulty  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  their  members  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
during  the  war,  and  the  authority  of  the  trade-union 
officials  has  been  much  weakened  by  this  fact.  In 
restoring  to  the  trade-unions  their  pre-war  rights, 
the  Government  might  surely  make  some  such  bar- 
gain as  we  have  indicated,  which  would  do  much  to 
keep  the  civil  war  (our  apparently  ineluctable  fate) 
within  some  bounds  of  reason  and  humanity. 

METHOD  IN  MADNESS  AT  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  have 
been  the  object  of  much  loose  wit.  The  casual 
ignorance  of  the  plenipotentiaries  concerning  matters 
on  which  they  have  been  asked  to  adjudicate  and  their 
tendency  when  in  doubt  to  refer  the  question  to  a 


committee  have  been  especially  remarked.  There  is 
already  a  story  circulating  in  London  to  the  effect  that 
M.  Bratiano,  after  stating  the  case  for  Roumania  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  was  asked  by  someone  sympathetic 
how  he  had  felt  during  the  ordeal.  He  replied  that 
the  proceedings  rather  reminded  him  of  the  time  when 
he  came  to  Paris  for  his  viva  voce  examination  for  the 
French  bar  :  "  only  on  that  occasion  my  examiners 
knew  more  than  I  did." 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  odd  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  should  be  called  upon  to  decide  questions 
affecting  the  future  of  the  whole  civilised  world  with- 
out having  any  very  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  details  involved.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  such  an  arrangement  is  in  the  circum- 
stances inevitable  and  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
best  political  tradition  always  and  everywhere.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Conference  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  Powers,  variously  described  as 
the  "  Big  Five"  or  the  "  Council  of  Ten,"  have  had 
to  consider  subjects  involving  the  most  intricate  prob- 
lems of  finance,  law,  ethnology,  economics,  strategy, 
history,  diplomacy,  and  social  science.  Even  if  the 
Council  had  been  chosen  from  the  whole  world  for 
their  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  no  ten  men  could 
possibly  know  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  solve 
all  the  problems  coming  up  for  consideration.  These 
ten  men,  however,  are  not  really  ten  men,  but  two 
men  from  each  of  five  nations,  chosen,  not  with  a  view 
to  constituting  a  supreme  international  committee  of 
experts  on  certain  subjects,  but  with  a  view  to  ensur- 
ing that  each  nation  shall  be  represented  by  delegates 
who  command  the  general  confidence  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Such  a  body  is  as  necessarily  a  body 
of  amateurs  as  the  British  Cabinet.  The  political 
experience  of  Great  Britain,  the  nation  which  has 
hitherto  exhibited  most  aptitude  and  wisdom  In  her 
politics,  shows  that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
government  by  amateurs  of  general  ability  who  are 
in  a  position  to  draw,  when  necessary,  upon  expert 
knowledge.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Conference 
it  is  not  necessary  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  President 
Wilson  should  know  the  precise  proportion  of  Rou- 
manians to  Czecho-Slovaks  in  the  Banat  of  Temesvar 
or  the  precise  ethnological  and  economic  rights  of  the 
Teschen  problem.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very- 
necessary  that  they  should  be  generally  bright  and 
intelligent  and  able  to  form  rough  opinions  upon  hear- 
ing two  sides  of  a  question.  The  qualities  necessary 
in  a  plenipotentiary  are  not,  in  fact,  the  qualities  which 
are  usually  found  in  experts.  In  plenipotentiaries  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  there  should  be  lightness  of  heart, 
quickness  of  judgment  and  an  intelligent  opportunism 
of  mind ;  and,  in  order  that  the  necessary  defects  of 
these  qualities  may  have  little  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselves,  there  should  also  be  a  constant  reference 
of  technical  matters  and  matters  involving  special 
knowledge  to  the  expert.  In  a  word,  we  must  have  a 
Conference  which  knows  too  little  constantly  referring 
to  committees  who  probably  know  too  much.  Amateurs 
who  fail  to  consult  their  expert  advisers  are  guilty  of 
criminal  negligence.  Experts  who  think  that  the 
amateur  is  useless  and  should  be  abolished  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  representative  government. 

There  are  two  real  dangers  in  government  by- 
amateurs,  but  neither  of  them  arises  from  the 
amateur's  want  of  special  knowledge.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  arises  from  the  temptation  which  sometimes 
assails  the  amateur  to  become  his  own  expert.  Not 
ignorance,  but  a  little  knowledge  is  the  dangerous 
thing.  The  wise  amateur  preserves  his  ignorance  as 
sedulously  as  the  expert  cherishes  his  information. 

Has  the  Conference,  after  all,  clone  so  badly  in  its 
first  four  weeks?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  returned  to 
London  in  the  knowledge  that  all  the  important  ques- 
tions have  had  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  that  they 
have  all  been  duly  referred  to  the  most  competent 
authorities  for  investigation  and  (virtually)  for  a  per- 
sonal settlement.  During  the  next  few  weeks  inter- 
allied Commissions  and  Committees  and  Sub-com- 
mittees, chosen  entirely  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  will  be  studying  and  preparing  their 
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reports  upon  every  subject  that  has  conic  up  ioi  con- 
sideration. Ports  and  waterways,  currency  and 
finance,  reparation  and  indemnities,  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  League  of  Nations,  aerial  transit  and 
transport,  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war,  the  various 
territorial  questions,  international  labour  questions, 
the  naval  terms  of  peace,  economic  problems,  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  European  industry 
— here  are  some  of  the  questions  at  present  under  close 
scrutiny  by  the  experts.  When  the  work  of  the 
experts  is  done,  it  will  again  be  the  turn  of  the 
amateurs.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  return  to  Paris 
and  President  Wilson  will  be  called  from  Washington 
to  hear  the  answers  to  the  various  conundrums  which 
they  have  referred  so  plentifully  during  the  last  few- 
weeks  to  the  men  who  know.  It  is  an  admirable 
arrangement,  effectively  combining  the  virtues  of  the 
amateur  and  the  specialist.  It  can  hardly  be  objected 
that  the  method  involves  undue  delay.  Within  four 
months — within  six  months  at  latest — the  main  lines 
of  the  European  settlement  should  be  fixed — a  settle- 
ment involving  no  mere  rectification  of  frontiers,  but 
the  application  to  the  international  affairs  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  of  principles  and  ideas  hitherto  unprece- 
dented. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  forthcoming  international 
settlement  involves  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  international  law.  The  problems 
dealt  with  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  provincial 
compared  with  those  awaiting  settlement  in  Paris. 
The  work  of  the  Peace  Conlerence  is  more  analogous 
to  the  work  of  Augustus  or  Diocletian  than  of  the 
traditional  European  diplomatist.  From  four  to  six 
months  to  determine  the  major  premises  of  such  a 
settlement  is  surely  not  excessive. 

As  a  fact,  no  one  seriously  doubts  that  good  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  The  current  wit  at  the  expense 
of  our  amateur  representatives  is  wholly  without 
malice.  English  faith  in  the  amateur — the  all-round 
man — is  so  deeply  rooted  that  we  like  to  exaggerate 
rather  than  conceal  the  ignorance  of  our  statesmen 
concerning  matters  for  which  they  are  officially  respon- 
sible. We  feel  that  fundamentally  it  is  right  that  they 
should  not  know,  or  at  least  appear  to  know,  too 
much ;  and  we  find  it  rather  amusing.  We  suspect 
that  some  of  our  statesmen  wilfully  lend  themselves  to 
the  game  partly  from  a  love  of  pleasantry  and  partly 
from  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  English  political 
tradition.  We  are  convinced  that  no  one  could  be 
quite  so  ignorant  of  frontiers  as  some  of  our  delegates 
pretend  to  be. 

The  criticism  which  has  appeared  in  the  Press  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  From  the  Press  point  of  view 
the  Conference  has  so  far  proved  wholly  disappointing. 
There  have  been  only  three  plenary  public  sessions  in 
four  weeks,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
have  been  chronicled  in  colourless  communiques.  On 
the  only  occasion  when  the  Press  dared  to  be  pictur- 
esque regarding  something  which  took  place  at  the 
Quai  D 'Orsay  we  note  that  they  were  subsequently 
required  to  publish  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  their 
information  was  inaccurate,  mischievous  and  mislead- 
ing. Naturally  the  Fourth  Estate  regard  the  Con- 
ference as  a  poor  Conference,  only  partially  enlivened 
by  the  frequent  attendance  of  Miss  Megan  at  the  Hotel 
Majestic,  by  Mr.  Balfour's  appearance  at  the  Quai 
D'Orsay  in  a  top-hat,  and  similar  diversions. 

THE  NARCOMANIAC. 
(By  a  Doctor). 

THE  recent  tragedy  has  attracted  public  attention 
to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  has  been  causing 
much  concern  to  the  authorities  and  to  medical  men 
for  some  time.  Drug-taking  has  been  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  decade  and  particularly  during  the  war. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the  drug-taker  as  a 
product  of  the  war  and  all  its  pains,  anxieties,  worries 
and  strain.  There  were,  long  before  the  war,  a  certain 
number  of  drug-takers  in  the  community.  The  public, 
as  a  whole;  are  notorious  drug-takers ;  if  this  were 


not  su,  tiic  masses  of  so-called  "medical"  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers,  and  the  innumerable  hoardings 
for  the  sale  of  "  Smith's  "  pills,  and  "Jones's  cough 
cure,  and  "Robinson's"  hair  lotion  would  have  no 
reason  for  their  being.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the 
taking  of  comparatively  harmless  drugs,  I  am  speaking 
of  those  who  take  drugs  which  are  harmful  in  their 
effects,  which  enslave  body  and  soul,  which  undermine 
the  powers  of  self-control,  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  take  away  all  initiative  and  energy,  and 
ultimately  reduce  the  victim  to  an  individual  who  only 
"lives  "  while  under  the  effect  of  the  drug,  and  who 
will  go  to  any  length  to  obtain  it. 

Curiously  enough,  the  particular  drug  taken  seems 
to  run  in  fashions. 

Opium,  and  its  derivatives  we  always  have  with  us. 
Veronal  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  the  popular  drug  for 
those  who  needed  soporifics,  and  many  tragedies  have 
occurred  from  it,  so  much  so  that  many  medical  men 
refrained  from  prescribing  it  altogether. 

I  can  recall  chloral  as  being  the  drug  which  was  in 
favour.  Latterly,  during  the  war,  heroin  and  cocaine 
seem  to  be  the  favoured  ones.  Alcohol  is,  of  course, 
the  drug  which  has  more  devotees  than  all  the  others 
put  together,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  great  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  and  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  sobriety 
of  the  nation,  has  gone  a  marked  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  various  harmful  drugs. 

This  has  been  adduced  as  an  argument  for  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor,  an  argument 
based  on  unsound  reasoning. 

The  class  of  people  who  are  habitually  intemperate 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  who  take  drugs.  The 
decrease  in  crime,  which  undoubtedly  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  is  a  stronger 
argument  for  maintaining  the  present  difficulties  of 
obtaining  alcohol. 

There  seems  very  little  doubt  that  the  real  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  people  who  take 
drugs  are  four  in  number. 

Firstly,  during  the  last  generation  there  has  been 
a  speeding  up,  and  concentration,  in  the  amount  of 
work  that  men  and  women  do  in  a  day.  There  has 
consequently  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  energy, 
nerve  and  vital  force  people  have  to  expend  in  getting 
through  their  work.  The  advent  of  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  motor  car  have  enabled,  or,  rather, 
have  forced  men  to  put  more  into  a  shorter  time  to 
keep  up  in  the  struggle  for  their  livelihood.  They 
have  consequently  had  to  use  up  nerve  power  and  vital 
energy  in  a  degree  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  The 
highly-strung,  nervous  individual  has  had  to  pay  for 
these  overdrafts  on  his  capital  of  nerve  power;  sleep- 
lessness, irritability  and  depression  result.  The  calls 
on  brain  and  energy  have  to  be  met  at  any  cost.  When 
it  is  found  that  certain  drugs  will  give  a  good  night,  or 
will  soothe  irritated  and  jangled  nerves,  recourse  is  had 
to  them.  The  deficit  is  met  temporarily ;  but  deeper  in- 
roads have  to  be  made  and  further  demands  called  for 
from  these,  at  first,  helpful  agents.  The  time  when  the 
drug  is  the  master  and  the  man  the  slave  rapidly 
approaches. 

Secondly,  the  strain  that  practically  every  member 
of  the  community  has  undergone  during  the  last  4^ 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  many  people 
falling  under  the  thrall  of  drugs.  The  grief,  anxieties, 
cares  and  troubles  that  have  come  to  us  all  have  had  to 
be  met  and  endured.  Drugs  which  at  first  are  helpful 
and  legitimate  begin  to  get  a  hold,  and  finally  the 
sufferer  awakes  with  a  shock  to  the  fact  that  his  best 
friend  is  now  an  insidious  and  deadly  enemy. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  group  of  people  who  in  a  way 
have  had  drugs  thrust  on  them.  Drugs  have  been 
administered  legitimately,  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
diseases.  The  wounded  man  who  has  had  pain  going 
on  for  weeks  and  months  has  had  to  have  morphia  or 
its  derivatives  given  him.  The  asthmatic  has  had  to 
get  relief  by  hypodermic  injections  of  the  same  drug  or 
by  snuffing  up  cocaine.  The  sleepless  man  has  had  to 
have  hyprotics  given  him.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these 
people  have  fallen  under  the  thrall  of  their  remedies 
and  have  found  life  unendurable  without  them. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  the  small  group  of  people  who 
take  drugs  from  boredom,  from  the  desire  to  try  some- 
thing new — to  be  in  the  latest  fashion.  Happily,  I 
believe,  these  are  few  in  number,  but  they  do  an  infinity 
of  damage  to  others.  There  are  people  who,  having 
little  to  do,  and  time  to  waste,  and  too  much  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  are  ready  to  try  anything  that  is 
new  and  exciting  and  that  promises  amusement.  This 
class  needs  no  sympathy. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  factor  in  the  considera- 
tion of  drugs  and  drug-takers ;  and  that  is  what  one 
may  call  the  inherited  immunity  to  the  harmful  effects 
of  certain  drugs  acquired  by  particular  races. 

The  European  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
immunity  to  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol,  an 
immunity  which  is  not  possessed  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  in  aboriginal  tribes  such  as  the 
Esquimaux,  the  wild  tribes  of  Africa,  and  South 
America  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  There  are  certain 
people  who  appear  to  be  able  to  take  opium  with  a 
certain  amout  of  impunity  and  without  suffering  bad 
effects.  The  men  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  frontier 
and  other  castes  in  India  are  in  the  habit  of  taking-  an 
opium  pill  constantly.  I  am  told  that  they  can  undergo 
great  fatigue,  and  privation,  and  perform  great  feats 
of  endurance  provided  they  have  their  pellets  of  opium. 
The  European  who  imitates  them  almost  invariably 
comes  to  grief.  The  Chinaman,  again,  can  smoke 
opium,  and  large  numbers  undoubtedly  do  so  all  their 
lives  without  suffering  from  it  as  the  European  would. 

There  are  other  races  who  can  take  Cannabis  Indica 
(hashish)  with  infinitely  less  resulting  damage  than  the 
European. 

The  problem  of  prevention  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  harmful  drugs  have  a  very  useful  sphere  of 
legitimate  use.  In  fact  they  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  man  in  proper  cirumstances  and  properly 
administered. 

The  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
Government  taking  over  the  wholesale  sale  of  oertain 
drugs,  which  would  include  all  the  drugs  taken  im- 
properly. The  Government  would  refuse  anyone  per- 
mission to  deal  with  the  manufacturers,  and  would 
grant  licences  to  a  limited  number  of  chemists  in  each 
district  or  town  to  deal  with  these  drugs,  and  make  it 
a  criminal  offence  for  any  other  chemist  to  deal  in 
them.  By  this  means  the  acquisition  of  drugs  would 
be  rendered  very  difficult  for  the  narcomaniac  and 
could  be  readily  traced. 

Some  preventive  legislation  is  undoubtedlv  neces- 
sary. Powers  should  also  be  given  to  deal  with 
habitual  and  hopeless  drug-takers  b"  putting  them  into 
a  home  or  institution,  in  the  same  way  as  can  now  be 
done  with  habitual  drunkards  on  a  magistrate's  order. 
Treatment  at  home  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  failure  in 
these  cases.  Only  the  man  who  has  seen  the  habitual 
narcomaniac  deprived  of  his  drug  for  any  reason  can 
realise  the  infinity  of  torture  the  unhappy  victim  under- 
goes. Torture  described  by  the  sufferer  as  "being  in 
Hell,"  torture  sufficient  to  unseat  his  sanity  and 
in  some  cases  undoubtedly  to  kill  him.  The 
man  who  has  once  seen  this  can  realise  the  absolute 
futility  of  asking  the  sufferer  to  be  brave  and  cure 
himself.  Treatment  in  a  proper  institution,  where  he 
can  have  gradually  reduced  doses  of  his  drug,  is  the 
only  possible  solution.  Even  this  is  so  great  an  ordeal 
for  the  patient  that  he  could  not  submit  to  it  unless 
there  were  powers  by  law  to  enforce  it. 


HISTORICAL  BASTARDS. 

SHAKESPEARE,  who  gives  us  most  things,  has 
not  failed  to  give  us  two  penetrating  studies  of 
bastards,  each  with  a  true-born  younger  brother,  who, 
in  his  day,  would  both  have  been  described  as  histori- 
cal, Edmund  in  'King  Lear,'  Faulconbridge  in  'King 
John.'  For  all  time  they  stand  there,  the  one  the  type 
of  the  base-born  son  at  war  with  society,  determined  to 
revenge  his  own  wrongs  on  the  world,  the  other  the 
high-hearted  youth  who  sees  in  his  birth  a  reason  for 


sell-reliant  pride,  for  the  determination  to  win  his  own 
way,  "  Lord  of  his  presence,  and  no  land  beside." 

To  the  one  is  given  the  bitter  speech  ending,  "  Now, 
gods,  stand  up  for  bastards,"  to  the  other  the  noblest 
eulogy  yet  spoken  on  his  country,  the  great  passage 
we  have  all  said  many  a  time  since  the  Eleventh  of 
November  : 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror." 

The  man  embittered  by  his  birth,  the  gay  adven- 
turer, ready  to  match  himself  with  the  best;  these  two, 
as  history  shows  us,  are  the  standards  by  which  the 
bastard  of  history  may  best  be  judged.  And  let  us 
beware  of  applying  the  modern  standard  of  reproba- 
tion without  distinction  of  persons.  William  the 
Conqueror  himself  assumed  the  title  of  The  Bastard ; 
his  father  made  the  nobles  of  Normandy  swear  him 
allegiance  as  a  mere  child,  and  though  a  rebellious  city 
might  taunt  him  as  the  son  of  the  tanner's  daughter, 
and  hang  out  skins  by  way  of  insult,  his  throne  was 
never  in  serious  danger.  There  was  something,  in 
fact,  not  unpleasing  to  the  popular  fancy  in  the  love  of 
the  King  and  the  maiden  of  low  degree.  Dante's  eighth 
circle  of  Malebolge  was  for  the  seducer,  not  the  off- 
spring of  unlawful  love ;  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  was  a 
popular  hero;  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees 
and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  are  names  still  not  without  the 
fragrance  of  romance ;  and  English  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  gauged  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  Ballad 
of  Fair  Rosamund  : 

"  When  Good  King  Henry  ruled  this  land, 
The  second  of  that  name, 
(Besides  the  queen)  he  dearly  loved 
A  fair  and  comely  dame." 

There  is  great  virtue,  as  Lamb  says,  in  that  "  Besides." 

Monmouth,  the  child  of  Charles  II 's  youth,  was  as 
dear  to  the  people  as  to  king ;  hence  the  need  of  con- 
summate tact  on  Dryden's  part  in  singing  his  share  in 
a  movement  directed  against  the  King  his  father,  with- 
out either  condemning  the  one  as  a  traitor  or  the 
other  as  a  weak  and  timid  ruler.  As  it  is,  the  love  of 
David  for  Absalom  is  treated  as  tenderly,  the  traitor 
Achitophel  condemned  as  strongly,  as  ever  Royalist 
could  wish.  Very  different  was  the  popular  attitude 
towards  the  children  of  the  later  mistresses,  Nell 
Gwynne  excepted,  the  record  of  which — unquotable 
here — may  be  found  in  the  satires  of  Andrew  Marvell. 
Yet,  considering  the  numbers  of  natural  sons  of  royal 
birth  which  a  Dictionary  of  Biography  or  History  will 
disclose,  the  part  played  by  them  in  English  life  has 
been  curiously  small.  After  Monmouth,  Berwick — and 
then,  the  poor  descent  to  Master  Louis,  son  of  my 
Lady  Yarmouth  and  his  most  excellent  Majesty 
George  II  !  Berwick,  or  James  Fitz-James,  son  of 
James  II  by  Arabella  Churchill  had  all  the  qualities  of 
the  gallant  soldier  which  his  father  had  shown  as  a 
young  man  in  the  wars  of  Turenne,  and  much  of  the 
leadership,  the  strategic  brilliance,  which  shone  in  his 
kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Almanza,  his 
g'reat  success  against  our  arms  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  remains  unique  as  a  battle  in 
which  an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  a  French  army 
has  defeated  a  Frenchman  (de  Ruvigny)  at  the  head  of 
an  English  army.  Marlborough  may  not  have  liked  his 
troops  being  beaten,  but  it  must  have  been  a  consolation 
that  it  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  own  near  relation, 
who  got  the  better  of  us. 

Of  the  would-be  bastard,  we  have  the  most  singular 
— and  one  must  add,  the  wisest — in  all  the  ranks  of 
illegitimacy.  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  poet  and  play- 
wright and  Shakespeare's  godson  besides,  was  bidden 
by  an  old  townsman  "not  to  take  God's  name  in  vain." 
So  Betterton's  story  runs,  and  Aubrey  says  that  "he 
seemed  contented  enough  to  be  thought  his  son,"  his 
mother,  according  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  being  "  a  very 
beautiful  woman  of  good  wit  and  conversation,  but  his 
father  (an  Oxford  inn-keeper)  of  a  melancholick  dis- 
position, and  seldom  or  never  seen  to  laugh."  Verily 
one  could  envy  Sir  William  his  hope  of  false  descent, 
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and  say  with  Faulconbridge,  when  he  heard  he  was 
the  son  of  Coeur  de  Lion, 

"  Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father  ! 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours." 

In  France  great  names  are  much  more  frequent  in 
the  ranks,  perhaps  because  nepotism,  royal  nepotism 
especially,  was  stronger  in  that  country  than  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  only  to  recall  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  ; 
the  great  Due  d'Angouleme,  son  of  Charles  IX  and 
Marie  Touchet,  who  lived  from  the  Bartholomew  to 
1650,  the  loyal  soldier  and  servant  of  the  Bourbon  line; 
the  Due  de  Beaufort,  whose  escape  from  Vincennes 
kindles  the  pages  of  'Twenty  Years  After,'  and  sets 
our  hearts  beating  as  if  we  were  ourselves  the  rescuers ; 
Marechal  Saxe,  the  conqueror  first  at  Fontenoy,  a  vic- 
tory which  led  to  the  capture  of  Tournai,  and  after- 
wards at  Laufeldt,  another  which  forced  our  armies  to 
retreat  behind  the  Meuse.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  is 
Don  John  of  Austria  who,  after  William  the  Con- 
queror, played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  shaping 
directly  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  son  of  Charles  V 
by  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ratisbon,  he  was  des- 
tined by  Philip  II  to  become  a  monk,  but  his  warlike 
bent  was  too  strong,  and  having  at  three  and  twenty 
defeated  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  at  six-and-twenty  he 
won  one  of  the  great  naval  battles  of  the  world. 
Lepanto  set  back  the  power  of  the  Crescent,  the  Turks 
lost  35,000  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  their  Christian 
captives  were  released  from  the  galleys. 

The  mediaeval  history  of  Italy  is  full  of  bastards, 
Sforzas,  Borgias,  Medicis.  Patrons  of  artists,  sitters 
to  artists,  they  interest  us  thus  rather  than  on  the  his- 
torical side,  which  too  often  is  a  tale  of  sordid  intrigue 
and  quarrels  of  petty  state  with  state.  The  Borgias, 
indeed,  influenced  the  fate  of  the  world  by  a  wickedness 
greater  than  that  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon  itself ;  the 
Medicis  were  the  fountainhead  of  the  new  learning ; 
but  their  illegitimate  sons  were  rarely  their  greatest, 
and  so  in  truth  it  is  through  history.  Edmund  in 
'King  Lear,'  bastard  himself — child  of  the  pack- 
saddle,  that  is,  and  not  of  the  marriage  bed — may  pro- 
test "a  mind  as  generous  and  a  shape  as  true  as 
honest  madam's  issue";  but  the  very  protest  shows 
his  need  of  maintaining  his  own  self-respect.  The  less 
elaborate  Faulconbridge,  to  whom  self-analysis  is 
strange  and  the  world's  comment  folly,  could  not  have 
understood  him ;  but  Henry  Esmond  could,  and,  little 
as  he  would  sympathise  with  baseness,  would  have 
known  the  same  pangs  of  shame  and  grief  that  tore 
Edmund's  heart  when  Gloucester  laughed  at  Edmund's 
mother,  the  victim  of  his  own  base  deed.  For  Esmond, 
who  took  to  himself  the  scorn  of  his  birth,  the  loss  of 
his  inheritance,  the  bitterness  of  a  nameless  lot,  for 
love  of  his  innocent  lady  and  her  children,  is  the  very 
prince  and  flower  of  bastards,  though  he  was  none 
after  all ;  what  did  he  feel  when  Beatrix  told  him  she 
would  have  married  him  had  she  but  known?  All  the 
mad  desires,  the  love  of  years  held  down  for  honour's 
sake,  must  have  risen  in  him,  until  reason  showed  that, 
baseborn  or  true,  he  was  the  same,  and  that  by  his 
sacrifice,  even  of  his  dead  mother's  honour,  he  had 
won  that  which  was  better  than  the  love  of  Beatrix — 
the  mind  knowing  its  own  loyalty,  the  soul  which  could 
set  the  ties  of  early  affections  above  the  tinsel  of  a 
coronet  won  at  the  cost  of  those  who  had  given  him  a 
home.  After  the  history  of  Henry  Esmond,  how  poor 
the  annals  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon,  Valois  and  Fitz- 
Clarence  !  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  "I  would  not  have  people  think  that  the  validity 
of  marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  man."  Had  such 
a  view  been  held  more  widely,  we  should  have  lost  in 
the  picturesque  pages  of  the  past  what  we  should  have 
gained  in  the  virtuous,  and  the  gross  German  institu- 
tion of  morganatic  marriage,  the  marriage,  that  is, 
with  a  lady  whose  obsence  of  quarterings  alone  kept 
her  from  enjoying  the  rank  and  title  of  wife,  had 
vanished  unwept,  unhonoured  and  unsung,  from  the 
records  of  dynastic  struggles  long  called,  and  often 
miscalled,  History. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA,  1919. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — From  conversations  which  I  have  had  in  the 
course  of  the  last  week  with  men  of  many  shades  of 
political  opinion  I  gather  that  the  feelings  of  English- 
men of  all  classes  have  been  intensely  shocked  by  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  British  representatives  at  the 
Peace  Conference  towards  that  vile  crew  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  governing  Russia  at  the  present  time. 
Their  claim  to  government  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
they,  though  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  have 
managed  to  get  under  their  control  the  major  part  of 
the  death-dealing  instruments,  especially  the  machine 
guns,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  people. 
They  have,  as  far  as  possible,  disarmed  all  opponents 
of  their  brutalities;  and,  having  done  so,  have  mur- 
dered thousands  of  innocent  and  defenceless  people. 
Thousands,  too,  they  have  killed  by  starvation;  and 
multitudes  of  their  other  victims  have  gone  to  their 
death  after  suffering  the  most  hideous  tortures. 
Women  and  children  have  been  murdered  wholesale 
after  treatment  too  abominable  to  be  described  in  any 
decent  publication. 

Our  forefathers  of  a  century  ago,  whom  we  believe 
to  have  been  of  coarser  moral  fibre  than  ourselves, 
were  shocked  at  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  would  not  rest  until  the  so-called  government 
which  was  responsible  for  them  was  destroyed.  They 
felt  that  the  tacit  acceptance  of  such  deeds  as  a  part 
of  social  life  meant  the  destruction  of  that  civilisation 
which  centred  in  western  Europe.  But  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  worst  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  criminal  classes  of  that  age  pale  into 
insignificance  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality 
compared  to  those  which  have  taken  place  in  Russia 
within  the  last  twenty  months. 

The  evidence  that  these  deeds  have  been  done  in 
the  form  and  to  the  extent  which  I  have  mentioned 
is  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  drawn 
from  many  sources,  and  is  the  same  from  all  of  them. 
Political  refugees  who  have  suffered  in  the  loss  of 
relatives  and  of  property  may  be  alleged  to  be  preju- 
diced witnesses,  though  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to 
apply  the  term  "prejudice"  to  the  evidence  of 
British  prisoners  who  have  suffered  under  the  cruelties 
of  imprisonment  in  Germany.  But  the  evidence  of 
British  residents  in  Russia,  of  neutral  diplomats,  of 
the  Finns,  the  Poles,  the  Esthonians,  and  the 
Ukrainians  cannot  be  dismissed  by  a  fallacious  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "prejudice"  to  their  reports.  The 
logical  position  of  those  who  will  not  accept  the  evi- 
dence which  is  before  the  world  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  would  deny  that  the  sun  has  risen,  because  he 
has  not  seen  the  sunrise. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
with  murderers  of  a  British  consular  representative 
who  have  not  in  any  way  whatsoever  expiated  their 
deed.  He  at  any  rate  does  not  come  in  the  category 
of  "missing,  believed  killed." 

Nor  can  the  offer  to  meet  the  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  these  enormities  be  excused  even  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  seeking  liberty  after  their  own 
fashion,  however  bad  that  be. 

They  attained  liberty  by  the  revolution.  Now  they 
are  out  for  murder  and  plunder.  Their  aim  is  to 
destroy  the  middle  class  in  Russia,  a  class  which, 
itself  ground  down  by  a  tyrannical  bureaucracy,  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  be  oppressive.  Under 
the  bureaucracy  it  suffered  more  for  liberty  than  any 
other  element  in  the  population.  From  the  profes- 
sional section  were  drawn  the  intellectuals,  and  to  us 
Englishmen,  sobered  by  the  experience  of  centuries  of 
liberty,  their  ideas  seemed  exaggerated  and  fantastic. 
They  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  a  restricted 
liberty ;  and  they  sought  that  liberty  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  now  their  murderers.  Are  we  Englishmen, 
who  have  rightly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  to  have  that 
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reputation  blackened  by  the  action  of  representatives 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  the  choice  of  whom  we 
have  had  little  to  say? 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  shame  of  the  transaction 
in  which  our  representatives  are  seeking  to  involve 
the  nation  is  alleviated  by  the  fact  that  Prinkipo,  not 
Paris,  has  been  suggested  as  the  scene  of  it.  There- 
is  only  one  place  suitable  for  such  a  meeting — that  is 
hell ;  and  the  British  nation  should  tell  any  English- 
man who  has  a  fancy  for  meeting  these  evil  beasts  to 
go  and  meet  them  there. 

As  to  active  interference,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  nation  and  the  army  is  war-weary,  and  that  we 
have  spent  enough  blood  and  treasure  in  defeating  the 
unspeakable  Hun.  But  we  are  not  asked  for  active 
interference  in  the  sense  of  sending  armies  to  Russia. 
We  are  asked  for  arms  by  those  who  are  fighting 
almost  unarmed  against  armed  bands  of  criminals, 
and  who  are  quite  willing  to  put  up  a  brave  fight,  if 
only  the  means  of  self-defence  which  they  lack  be 
afforded  them.  And  surely  we  have  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  spare.  Our  French  Allies,  inspired  by  a 
nobler  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity,  are  willing 
to  risk  their  own  persons  in  defence  of  civilisation ; 
and  I  believe  that  many  Englishmen  would  do  the 
same,  did  not  our  representatives  show  themselves 
inclined  to  tamper  with  a  barbarism  as  vile  as  any 
which  has  appeared  in  history. 

The  bureaucratic  regime  in  Russia  was  a  tyranny ; 
but  the  Bolshevist  regime  is  a  worse  one;  and  tyranny 
can  only  be  put  down  by  force. 

Civilisation  is  face  to  face  with  certain  hard  facts 
which  have  come  into  existence  in  recent  years — facts 
which  it  will  have  to  recognise.  The  Bolshevist  is 
out  to  destroy  civilisation  not  merely  in  Russia,  but 
in  Europe  generally ;  and  he  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  intends  to  massacre  not  merely  those  who 
defend  it,  But  also  those  who  could,  if  they  were  left 
alive,  be  potential  defenders  of  it  in  the  future.  He 
is  in  a  minority  even  in  Russia;  but  the  machine  gun 
is  so  effective  an  engine  of  destruction  that  a  unit  in 
possession  of  it  can  not  merely  face,  but  efface  many 
units  which  are  not.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  there- 
fore that  those  who  represent  a  civilisation  founded 
on  political  liberty  should  see  that  these  weapons  of 
destruction  are  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  liberty,  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  destroy  liberty, 
either  from  above  or  from  below.  It  may  seem  good 
to  be  a  professorial  President  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic  to  connive  at  a  policy  in  Europe  which  con- 
sists in  letting  ill  alone;  but  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy 
the  evil  effects  of  which  will  soon  be  felt  across  the 
ocean. 

The  future  position  of  the  criminal  regime  in  Russia 
is  easy  to  realise.  Any  recognition  of  it  as  a  govern- 
ment will  certainly  tend  to  consolidate  its  power;  but 
it  will  not  bring  peace  either  for  it  or  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  knows  that  there  can  be  no  peace  for  it 
so  long  as  the  neighbouring  states  of  Europe  maintain 
their  present  institutions,  for  in  that  case  its  position 
will  be  liable  to  be  overthrown  at  any  moment,  and 
to  a  body  of  men  with  its  record  overthrow  spells 
death.  Thus  it  will  be,  and  it  must  be,  their 
endeavour  to  upset  those  governments,  and  to  bring 
about  the  massacre  of  all  the  law-abiding  elements  in 
their  populations,  whether  middle  class  or  lower  class. 
A  Peace  made  by  solicitors  and  professors  in  Paris 
will  bring  'no  peace  for  Europe,  if  criminal  Jews  are 
left  in  a  position  to  make  war  from  Petrograd.  Thev 
have  large  financial  resources  which  they  are  now 
using  for  purposes  of  bribery  to  create  disturbances 
and,  if  possible,  revolutions  in  other  countries ;  and, 
if  they  are  left  alone,  their  resources  will  greatly 
increase.  To  Finland,  to  Poland,  and  to  the  Ukraine 
they  will  be  an  incessant  menace,  such  as  can  hardly 
fail  to  provoke  war  in  Central  Europe  in  the  immediate 
future,  a  war  from  which  Germany  is  most  likely  to 
profit.  The  States,  too,  of  Western  Europe,  if  thev 
admit  these  criminals  into  the  world's  peace,  will  not 
be  able  to  prevent  the  influx  of  emissaries  of  crime 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  keep  those  States  in  a 
perpetual  condition  of  unrest  and  ferment. 


But  I  think  that  the  moral  shame  of  the  proposed 
proceedings  of  our  envoys  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke a  protest  from  the  British  people  here  and  in  the 
Colonies  so  loud  and  so  insistent  that  even  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Conference  in  Paris  must  listen  to  it. 
If  the  leading  newspapers  would  make  it  possible  for 
that  feeling  of  humanity  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
British  race  to  be  expressed  by  signature  to  such  a 
protest,  they  would  be  doing  an  inestimable  service 
not  merely  to  their  own  country,  but  to  the  world  in 
general. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  Grundy. 

C.C.C,  Oxford,  February  6th. 

A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT. 
From  an  EnglislVman  to  a  German  Lady. 

MY  DEAR  Do  you  remember  how  in  the 
summer  of  1902  I  came  to  see  you  and  your 
parents  in  Frankfort?    I  had  only  met  you  twice  and 

I  came  as  a  very  young  man  to  propose  marriage.  You 
were  then  a  British  subject  and  your  father  refused  to 
be  tricked  by  Bismarck  into  losing  his  nationality  and 
was  publicly  held  up  as  an  example  by  the  Kaiser  to 
Germans  who  had  naturalised  themselves  in  Great 
Britain.  I  arrived  to  find  you  already  betrothed  to  a 
German  professor  whose  abilities  I  have  always 
admired.  And  then — I  never  saw  you  again  till  a  few 
months  before  the  war,  when  I  spent  a  delightful  period 
of  24  hours  with  you  and  your  family  in  Prussia. 

You  apologised  for  Prussian  manners,  which  I  found 
surprising  after  many  little  tours  in  South  Germany 
and  one  in  Russia.  You  explained  that  though  you 
sympathised  with  me  as  a  freethinker,  you  had  had  to 
have  your  children  baptized  (which  I  had  not),  because 
if  the  German  ceased  to  believe  in  God  he  would  not 
believe  in  the  Kaiser,  and  you  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  say  when  I  asked  you  ivhy  the  German  should 
believe  in  the  Kaiser. 

Then  I  got  to  know  and  love  your  eldest  son,  aged 

I I  ;  I  have  no  sons,  though  I  always  wanted  one,  and 
there  was  a  cheerful  correspondence  between  me  and 
him  and  a  more  academic  correspondence  with  your 
husband  on  certain  antiquarian  interests  we  had  in 
common.  He  asked  me  to  subscribe  to  Kant's  tomb, 
and  I  said  I  would  do  it  when  there  was  a  memorial 
of  Heine  in  Germany. 

The  war  broke  out.  Your  husband  did  great  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  Your  brother  enlisted  in  the 
British  Army.  Your  father  was  exiled  and  died  here; 
but  before  his  death  we  had  long  talks.  He  told  me 
then  that  when  peace  was  declared  he  would  return  to 
these  Germans,  whose  conduct  he  detested,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  trying  to  promote  international 
decency. 

You  were  always  cosmopolitan  and  believed  in  a 
cosmopolitan  ideal.  Despite  the  censorship  we  corres- 
ponded during  the  war.  You  deplored  the  folly  of  the 
Germans,  though  you  thought  the  war  was  a  "his- 
torical necessity.  I  forbore  from  quoting  the  text 
about  "him  from  whom  the  offence  first  cometh. " 
For  indeed  I  thought  that  more  might  have  been  done 
by  my  own  countrymen  to  indicate  that  we  were  ready 
to  fight  in  the  last  resort. 

How,  if  ever,  can  we  meet?  At  least  one  of  vour 
children  is  dead  as  the  result  of  the  blockade  and  I 
have  lost  at  least  six  very  intimate  friends.  Your  son  i* 
a  German,  who  will  always  associate  Englishmen  with 
a  period  which  must  have  embittered  all  his  adolescent 
memories.  My  own  family,  threatened  repeatedly  by 
brutal  air  raids  which  destroyed  my  office  and  slightly 
mutilated  my  own  little  home,  will  not  find  it  easy  in 
the  future  to  make  any  allowances  for  the  diabolical 
means  by  which  the  German  Government  poisoned  the 
mind  of  the  German  citizen.  Your  family  will  have 
suffered  more  and  will  still  be  suffering  when  my 
country  (on»e  yours)  will  have  recovered  its  balance. 

After  all,  we  may  never  meet,  and  that  may  preserve 
the  perfect  memory  I  now  have  of  you  and  yours.  And 
that  memory  will  help  me  to  think  internationally.  You 
were  caught  up  into  the  German  system  through  no 
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fault  of  yours  or  mine.  1  do  not  see  how  you  could 
have  avoided  it.  I  showld  like  to  think  that  your 
grandchildren  and  mine  could  meet,  even  if  our  children 
do  not ;  and  with  that  feeling  I  can  work  very  hard 
tow  ards  an  international  understanding.  But  never  for- 
get that,  much  as  all  the  world  has  suffered,  I  feel  the 
fate  of  France  more  keenly  than  that  of  any  other 
country  except  perhaps  Belgium,  and  I  am  sure  you 
do  also.  1  know,  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  speak  French  with  your  mastery  of  the 
language.  Nor  have  1  really  your  deep  love  of 
humanity.  Recently  I  have  been  disposed  to  think  that 
monkeys  have  a  certain  superiority,  if  only  because 
thev  have  not  invented  our  weapons  of  destruction. 

Nevertheless  my  adoration  of  you  has  survived  the 
lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  and  even  this  horrible 
war.  And  though  we  may  never  meet  again,  it  will 
at  least  help  me  to  work  in  the  right  direction. 

Yours  always, 


[The  above  is  a  genuine  letter,  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Englishman,  but  not  sent,  for  reasons 
into  which  we  cannot  enter.  We  publish  it  without 
comment  as  a  Human  Document,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  confided  to  us. — Ed.  S.i?.] 

THE    IRISH  UNIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Among  those  who  have  split  the  Irish 
Unionist  Party  is  Lord  Kerry,  son  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe. 

At  the  recent  general  election  Lord  Kerry  lost  the 
seat  of  West  Derbyshire  for  the  Unionist  Party  by 
one  of  the  heaviest  defeats  the  party  sustained.  Hav- 
ing disorganised  the  party  in  his  constituency,  he  lends 
a  hand  in  disorganising  the  party  in  Ireland. 
A  plague  on  such  "  Unionists"! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Laurence  W.  Hodson. 

4th  February,  191 9. 

THE   MEN   OF  1914. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  notes  of  January  25th  you  say  that 
"  there  is  no  tyranny  so  oppressive  and  so  penetrating 
as  that  of  democracy."  Would  you  see  a  fine  sample 
of  it?    Let  me  show  you  one. 

In  1914  certain  patriotic  men  did  volunteer  for 
soldiering,  which  they  hated.  They  made  no  bargain, 
and  were  prepared  to  take  whatever  came  their  way. 

But  they  one  and  all  did  think  that,  as  they  came 
up  the  first,  they  should,  when  forces  were  cut  down, 
be  the  first  to  go.  The  thing  was  obvious  and  need 
not  be  thought  about. 

But  what  happens?  The  country's  comfort  and  its 
Socialist  requirements  come  before  its  plain  duty.  Half 
the  1 91 4  men  are  dead,  and  the  other  half  is  safely 
out  of  the  country.  They  were  of  the  wild  enthusiast 
kind,  and  don't  count  for  much  in  serious  business. 

The  poor  devils  have  one  crumb  of  comfort.  The 
conscript  coal  miner  of  19 17  or  '18  gets  out  for  the 
comfort  of  his  country  and  proceeds  to  hold  a  pistol 
to  his  country's  head.    And  serve  it  jolly  well  right! 
Yours  faithfully, 

Hedgericus. 

B.E.F.,  January  29th,  1919. 

THE  UNSEEN  HAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  two  letters  you  have  just  published  interest 
me  deeply,  because  as  an  Italian  born,  and  a  Gari- 
baldian,  I  know  that  which  your  correspondents  merely 
suspect.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  some  organisation  at 
work,  with  funds  at  its  back,  preaching  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  order  to  get  Englishmen  under  its 
sway  for  the  evil  motives  so  well  described  in  Mr. 
Stutfield's  article  in  the  '  National  Review.'  But, 
unfortunately,  Englishmen    have   been   persuaded  to 


believe  that  the  word  "  Toleration  "  demands  the 
closing  of  one's  eyes  to  such  facts,  because  "  religion  " 
is  mixed  up  with  them.  As  though  true  "religion  " 
could  ever  have  "  evil  motives,"  or  agitate  for  Revo- 
lutionary methods  such  as  Bolshevism  or  Socialistic 
outbreaks,  or  war  ! 

The  mistake  Englishmen  make  is  to  accept  Roman 
Catholicism  as  a  mere  "  religion."  Italians  and 
Frenchmen  know  better.  "  Religion  "  is  merely  the 
camouflage  which  discreetly  veils  "  the  evil  motives  " 
with  which  Italians  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  which 
occasionally  peep  out  of  boastful  or  indiscreet  utter- 
ances of  "the  faithful."    Let  me  briefly  show  this. 

In  1867  Cardinal  Manning1  said  :  "  The  Pontiffs  will 
be  inflexible  to  the  end.  If  rulers  will  not  hear  their 
voice,  the  people  will.  The  Church  is  nowhere  more 
vigorous  than  ....  in  Ireland  and  Poland,  in 
America,  Australia,  and  in  England." 

Hence  England,  being  an  heretical  country,  has  been 
specially  selected  by  the  astute  rowers  of  the  barque 
of  St.  Peter,  because  of  its  wealth,  power,  and  pres- 
tige. In  his  "Address  to  the  Third  Provincial  Council 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  "  Manning  said  : 
"  Surely  a  soldier's  eye  and  a  soldier's  heart  would 
choose,  by  intuition,  this  field  of  England  for  the  war- 
fare of  the  Faith.  It  is  the  head  of  Protestantism. 
.  .  .  .  Weakened  in  England,  it  is  paralysed  every- 
where. Conquered  in  England,  it  is  conquered 
throughout  the  world." 

In  1874  Manning  declared  that  in  order  to  regain 
Papal  temporal  power  there  was  but  "  one  solution 
.  .  .  .  a  solution  impending  .  .  .  the  terrible  scourge 
of  a  Continental  War,  a  war  which  will  exceed  the 
horrors  of  any  of  the  wars  of  the  first  Empire."2 

That  "  solution  "  of  the  claims  of  Rome  having  been 
tried  and  failed,  we  are  now  witnessing  another,  viz., 
Revolution  and  Bolshevism. 

Prince  Bismarck,  addressing  the  German  Reichsrath 
on  the  5th  December,  1874,  sa^  tnat  tne  Papal  Nuncio 
had  told  the  Wurtemberg  Premier  that  "  The  Roman 
Church  has  to  look  to  Revolution  as  the  sole  means 
of  securing  her  rightful  position."3 

Hence  Continental  War  and  Revolution  are  two  of 
the  "  religious  "  agencies  used  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  furtherance  of  its  own  un-religious  ends.  Italians 
know  this  by  sad  experience ;  but  a  certain  class  of 
Englishmen  ostentatiously  profess  not  to  believe  it. 
Nor  will  they  believe  that  the  Revolutionary  movements 
in  Ireland  are  all  engineered  by  Rome  for  its  own  ends, 
although  men  like  the  late  Joseph  Biggar,  M.P., 
openly  threaten  "  a  bloody  revolution  in  these 
kingdoms,"*  and  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  in  this 
country  speaks  as  follows  :  5"  There  may  yet  be  time 
to  stave  off  Revolution  here  ....  The  alternative  in 
after  war  conditions  will  surely  be  class  antagonism 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of  intensity."  This 
was  written  in  August,  191 7,  fifteen  months  before 
the  Armistice.  Could  it  have  been  accidental  that  in 
the  Lenten  Pastoral  addressed  by  Cardinal  Bourne, 
practically,  to  the  English  nation,  and  published  osten- 
tatiously in  the  Press,6  a  distinct  hint  of  a  Socialistic 
Revolution  was  given,  if  the  English  failed  to  respond 
to  his  appeal  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome? 

Or  could  it  have  been  fortuitous  that  at  the  great 
meeting  of  Railway  and  other  Trade  Unionists  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  on  November  3rd,  1918,7  cheers  were 
given  for  "  our  Revolution  "  and  the  Bolsheviks,  a  red 
flag  being  ostentatiously  flourished?  Compare  the 
sequence  of  dates,  with  the  trend  of  recent  events ;  the 
awful  Continental  War  waged  by  the  Vatican's  main 
supports,  with  a  distinct  promise  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Temporal  Power ;  the  fiasco  that  has  resulted ;  the 
unceasing  complaints  and  appeals  of  the  Pope  to  be 
represented  on  the  Peace  Congress  and  to  have  terri- 
tory assigned  to  him  ;  the  hints  of  Revolution  and  the 


1  The  Centenary  of  St.  Peter  :  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  : 

p.  100.  Longmans. 

2  Tablet,  January  24th.  3  Times,  December  7th 
4.'  Recent  Events  and  a  clue  to  their  Solution,"  by  Lord  R 

Montagu  ;  p.  390. 
5  The  Month,  August,   1017.        6  Times,  February,  1918. 
1  Daily  Sketch,  November  4th,  1918. 
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actual  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  coupled  with  the  opposition  to  conscrip- 
tion in  Roman  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Who 
so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see? 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Porcelli  di  S.  Andrea. 

Hove,  Sussex, 

1st  February,  1919. 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  anonymous  letter  signed  "J.B." 
in  your  issue  of  January  18th  I  should  feel  indebted 
to  you  if  you  would  insert  the  following  definite  denials 
which  I  am  authorised  to  make  as  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. 

I.  No  speaker  of  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  is  paid 
for  his  services. 

II.  There  are  no  "  confederates  "  in  the  crowd  :  the 
speakers  are  most  anxious  to  discourage  their  over- 
zealous  partisans  from  interrupting  or  arguing.  "J.B." 
would  do  our  Guild  a  real  service  by  helping  us  to 
silence  such  "  friends."  All  our  speakers  endeavour 
to  give  a  courteous  and  direct  reply  to  the  particular 
point  at  issue. 

III.  All  our  members  are  practical  Catholics  :  they 
do  care  for  one  "  religion  in  particular,"  and  their  sole 
motive  is  to  make  known  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  combat  infidelity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  Hand. 

16,  North  End  Road,  N.W.  3, 
January  30th. 

"THE   TRAGEDY    OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Having  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  a  news- 
paper controversy  with  either  Mr.  Stutfield,  your  re- 
viewer, or  Mr.  Vincent,  I  must  reluctantly  refrain 
from  further  discussion  as  to  the  attitude  adopted  (or 
said  to  have  been  adopted)  by  "  the  King's  new  Cana- 
dian subjects  "  twelve  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
had  transferred  them — as  so  many  head  of  cattle — 
from  their  old  allegiance  to  a  Catholic  monarch  of  their 
own  race  to  an  enforced  submission  to  a  foreign, 
Protestant  ruler.  Such  discussion,  since  it  relates,  not 
so  much  to  facts  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  cannot,  in  this  instance,  by  any  possibility,  lead 
to  an  agreement,  since  my  opponents,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  perceive,  seem  convinced  that  no  good  thing 
can  be  said  in  favour  of,  or  expected  from,  some  two 
millions  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  who  happen  to 
speak^ French  and  to  practise  the  Popish  religion. 

I  w  ill,  however,  take  leave  to  say  that,  since  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Moore's  book,  for"  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  have  failed  to  provide  copies  for  readers 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Stutfield,  your  reviewer,  or  Mr. 
Vincent,  need  only  apply  to  the  Agent  General  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  on  Kingswav,  who  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  only  too  pleased  to  oblige  them. 

"The  language  of  Ontario,"  Mr.  Stutfield  asserts, 
"happens  to  be  English,"  and  "the  public  education 
of  a  people  is  always  carried  on  in  the  language  of  th^i 
country."  Permit  me  to  point  out,  in  reply,  that 
Ontario  (and  Manitoba)  originallv  formed  part  of  that 
"  Province  of  Canada  "  (Quebec)  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  was  intended  to  apply 
The  mere  fact  that  the  one  province  was,  subsequently, 
divided,  first  into  two  (Upper  and  Lower  Canada), 
and,  later,  into  three  (Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba), 
does  not,  and  cannot,  abrogate  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867.  The  French-Canadian  minority  in 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  are,  therefore,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally, in  their  own  province,  which  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  said  of  the  "  English  Protestant"  minority 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  follows,  inevitablv, 
that,  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Imoerial  Parliament, 
the  official  languages  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  as  of 
the  whole  Dominion,  are  English  and  French,  on  Pa 
absolute,  constitutional,  and  indisputable  equality. 


I  desire,  consequently,  to  remind  my  opponents  that 
the  claims  and  principles  enunciated  by  them  in  behalf 
of  "  English-Protestant  "  Ontario,  apply,  with  pre- 
cisely equal  force,  to  the  French  Catholic  Province  of 
Quebec,  as  the  Privy  Council  judgment  on  the  Ontario 
School  controversy  plainly  shows.  Why,  then,  should 
"  French  speaking  men  and  women  of  the  Catholic 
province,  forming  a  very  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, be  asked  to  subsidize  teaching  in  a  foreign  (  !) 
*  tongue,  of  doctrines  which  they  do  not  approve?" 
This  is,  precisely,  what  the  French  Catholic  majority 
have  always  done,  and  still  continue  to  do;  and  pre- 
cisely that  which,  with  the  full  approval  of  my  oppo- 
nents, the  "  English  Protestant  "  majority  in  Ontario 
and  Manitoba  refuse  to  do?  Are  the  consciences  of 
the  former  (however  mistaken)  less  worthy  of  con- 
sideration than  those  of  the  latter?  If  so,  let  it  be 
said  so,  plainly,  and  we,  His  Majesty's  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  shall  know  just  where 
we  stand. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  alleged  "  trespasses  "  on  the 
Domain  of  the  State,  by  the  Church  in  Quebec,  are,  in 
fact,  among  the  rights  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  Act  of  1774  and  1867.  Lastly, 
that  I  write  as  one  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of 
twelve  years  in  Canada. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  W.  Grey,  D.Litt. 

The  Manor  Lodge,  Watford. 

*  One  of  the  two  official  languages  of  the  country. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  we  have  come  to  cold  facts  in  this 
discussion,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Canadian  is,  more 
often  than  not,  a  half-caste;  and  this  Red  Indian  blood 
is  a  tremendous  factor  both  in  the  "Tragedy  of 
Quebec  "  and  the  notoriously  high  percentage  of 
crime  in  French  Canada. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Florence  Gay. 

OUR  HOSPITALS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Coleridge's  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
1  st  February  raises  a  question  of  great  importance  to 
the  medical  profession  and  to  the  public.  None  will 
deny  the  medical  student  every  facility  for  learning  his 
profession,  but  it  might  be  well  if  his  position  with 
regard  to  hospitals  were  more  clearly  defined,  and  jt 
would  be  reassuring  to  know  what  portion  of  the  public 
funds  is  devoted  to  medical  education.  With  regard 
to  the  hospitals,  the  question  of  site  values  has  already 
been  raised.  They  could  be  accommodated  much 
more  economically,  but  one  cannot  say  much  when  they 
supply  housing  for  large  numbers  of  in-patients. 
Where  no  housing  is  provided,  however,  the  position 
is  different.  Take  as  an  example  the  Dental  Hospital 
in  Leicester  Square,  which,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment on  its  facia,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Surely  this  is  more  a  dental  school  than  a 
hospital,  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  building  on  a 
much  less  costly  site  would  provide  all  the  public  facili- 
ties now  granted,  for  the  handsome  main  entrance  is 
for  the  school,  patients  being  received  through  a  small 
postern  in  a  side  street.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
take  this  as  an  example,  therefore,  to  analyse  the 
hospital's  accounts,  for  it  is  obvious  that  education 
must  be  cheap  or  treatment  very  costly.  Patients  are 
necessary  for  the  school,  and,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  points 
out,  it  is  in  hospital  cliniques  that  specialists  found  and 
build  up  their  clienteles. 

It  is  probablv  a  vague  knowledge  of  this  state  of 
affairs  which  has  suggested  to  some  that  hospitals 
should  be  provided  and  carried  on  by  the  State. 

Yours  truly, 
Out-Patient. 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Your   comments    on    Pelmanism   are  indeed 
timelv.     God   forbid  we   should  discourage  memory 
training  in  a  public  who  are  prone  to  forget,  and  the 
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Pelman  Institute  is  as  free  to  collect  as  many  fivers  as 
the  public  are  willing  to  supply;  there  is,  indeed,  no 
better  ground  for  preventing  them  than  for  stopping 
the  vendors  of  the  nostrums  one  finds  to-day  in  the 
advertisement  columns  of  our  press.  But  when  publie 
men  lend  their  names  to  the  boosting  of  this  particular 
system  of  memory  training,  one  might  well  ask 
whether  they  have  been  paid  for  so  doing.  On  laying 
down  The  Saturday  Review  I  pick  up  the  Observer 
of  Sunday,  February  9th,  wherein  one  whole  page, 
costing  probably  ^300  if  not  more,  is  occupied  by  an 
advertisement  of  Pelmanism.  Apart  from  all  the 
generalities  of  this  advertisement  there  are  papers  and 
individuals  cited  as  willing  to  vouch  for  the  value  of 
the  system.  The  papers  are  Truth,  Public  Opinion, 
Weekly  Despatch,  John  Bull,  and  the  British  Weekly; 
and  the  individuals,  Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  General 
O'Moore  Creagh,  V.C.,  Lieut.  General  Sir  R.  S.  S. 
Baden  Powell,  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Sir 
H.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims,  and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Pelman  advertisement  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  but  nearly  every  other  paper  seems  to  have 
it,  and  this  is  of  course  paid  for.  But  your  article 
calls  for  either  an  admission  or  a  disclaimer  from  the 
individuals  mentioned,  for  without  doubt  their  testi- 
monials are  used  for  attracting  the  five-pound  notes  on 
which  the  Institute  evidently  thrives.  The  public 
would  like  to  know  what  prices  are  paid  for  these  testi- 
monials (if  any).  Needless  to  say,  the  more  shrewd 
among  us  are  suspicious.  Very  large  fees  have  cer- 
tainly been  offered  for  testimonials  although  they  have 
been  refused  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Further,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  know  who  are  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, who  modestly  conceal  their  identity  under  the 
grandiose  title  "Institute?" 

Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  L. 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  "Pelmanism,"  in  last  Satur- 
day's Review  was  both  interesting  and  refreshing. 
If  the  public  would  only  realise  the  basic  fact  that 
something  requiring  the  puffing  in  the  Press,  as 
applied  to  Pelmanism,  must  be  regarded  with  the. 
utmost  caution,  it  would  aid  them  in  husbanding  their 
resources  in  the  future.  But  the  foolish  fish  will  for 
evermore  forget  the  hook  and  be  sorry  for  itself  into 
the  bargain,  when  feeling  the  prick. 

Carlyle,  when  estimating  the  mental  capacity  of 
these  Isles,  made  his  point,  and,  judging  by  the  results 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  view  taken  by  this 
celebrity  has  not  undergone  any  material  change. 

Although  a  thing  very  freely  advertised  and  touch- 
ing such  matters  as  memory  training,  health  exercises, 
etc.,  may  not  be  necessarily  bad,  yet  with  an  ounce  of 
common  sense  and  individual  thought,  any  sane  per- 
son could  for  himself  or  herself  formulate  some 
method  whereby  to  effect  that  which  it  is  desired  to 
accomplish. 

As  a  result  of  the  gullibility  of  the 'public,  the  owners 
of  the  system  under  the  name  of  "  Pelman,"  notwith- 
standing the  immense  advertising  expenditure,  have 
been  able  to  invest  in  War  Bonds  to  the  extent  of 
_£'i6,ooo — which  fact  I  have  on  excellent  authority, 
whereby  again  emphasising  that  fools  and  their  money 
become  estranged. 

Quite  apart  from  the  waste  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  the  whole  question  bristles  with  smoulder- 
ing excitement,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  further 
developments. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  Raschen. 

6,  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.  8. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  say  whether  the  writer  of 
'  A  word  about  Pelmanism '  has  gone  through  the. 
course  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edith  T.  Legii. 


REVIEWS 

THE   CANDID  FRIEND. 

Set  Down  in  Malice.    By  Gerald  Cumberland  :  Lon- 
don.   Grant  Richards.     1918.    8s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  a  French  maxim  that  if  everyone  knew  what 
others  said  of  him  behind  his  back,  there  would 
not  be  left  three  friends  in  the  world.  It  is  obviously 
true,  for  even  our  best  friends  judge  us  with  a  rigour 
which  we  would  not  relish.  Mr.  Gerald  Cumberland 
has  tried  the  experiment  ("  to  gain  some  private  end," 
presumably)  of  telling  his  friends  to  their  faces,  or  in 
print,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  what  he  has 
been  saying  of  them  behind  their  backs.  Mr.  Newman 
declares  Mr.  Cumberland  has  committed  suicide,  a  ques- 
tion we  do  not  presume  to  decide,  as  we  are  not  literary 
coroners.  Felony  or  no  felony,  Mr.  Cumberland  has 
given  us  a  very  readable  book  of  journalistic 
reminiscences,  and  we  hasten  to  thank  him  at  the  out- 
set for  "  Mr.  Beatrice  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,"  though 
he  tells  us  it  is  not  his  own.  When  he  began  his  career 
as  a  journalist  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Cumberland 
laboured  under  the  youthful  delusion  that  people  who 
wrote  clever  books  and  articles  must  be  agreeable  to 
meet.  The  chapters  in  this  volume  are  the  frank  con- 
fession of  disillusionment  on  that  point.  Mr.  Cumber- 
land paid  a  pilgrimage  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  found 
him  provokintjlv  dry,  interested  only  in  his  vegetarian 
diet  and  the  Fabians.  "  Shaw  droned  on  about  Sidney 
Webb  and  the  Fabian  Society.  So  many  people  have 
talked  to  me  of  Sidney  Webb.  I  wonder  why.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Sidney  Webb;  he  knows  all  about  figures, 
and  dates  and  money  and  wages,  and  so  on.  But  of 
human  nature  he  knows  nothing;  he  knows  less  than  a 
child,  for  a  child  has  at  least  intuition.  Figures  don't 
go  very  far,  do  they?  Of  course,  by  manipulation  you 
can  make  them  go  all  the  way."  To  be  dragged  after 
Bernard  Shaw  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  and  to 
listen  to  droning  about  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  enough  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  humblest  votary.  The  only 
journalist  and  man  of  letters  about  whom  Mr.  Cumber- 
land is  enthusiastic  is  Mr.  FVank  Harris,  the  editor  at 
one  time  of  The  Fortnightly  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  of  The  Saturday  Review.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  this.  Mr.  Frank  Harris  was  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  that  day  who  talked  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  he  wrote,  which  is  saying  much.  He  had  the 
great  advantage  in  conversation  of  a  rich  and 
flexible  baritone  voice,  and  a  staccato  enunciation, 
which  compelled  attention,  and  without  any  effort  made 
him  as  audible  to  a  table  of  twelve  as  in  a  tete-a-tete. 
The  only  talker  we  ever  met  in  the  least  comparable 
with  him  was  Oscar  Wilde,  who  never  hesitated  to 
^sacrifice  a  friend  to  a  witticism,  and  who  said  of  Harris, 
unkindly  (but  half  in  jest,  of  course),  "the  worst  of 
Frank  is  that  you  must  always  be  his  dupe  or  his 
accomplice."  But  Mr.  Cumberland  is  in  the  right  :  the 
talk  of  Frank  Harris  was  sometimes  as  exhilarating  as 
champagne,  though  his  reading  was  curiously  limited  : 
he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Burke,  or 
Disraeli.  He  never  could  keep  an  appointment  :  if  he 
invited  you  to  meet  him  at  the  Cafe  Royal  at  half-past 
one,  he  would  turn  up  at  three.  A  man  must  be  a  great 
genius,  or  very  rich,  or  a  dispenser  of  much  patronage, 
to  get  over  that.  Unless  you  were  very  young,  and 
time  was  of  no  consequence,  a  short  experience  drove 
vou  to  the  decision  that  it  Avas  better  to  read 
'  Elder  Conklin  '  than  to  lunch  with  its  author.  We 
don't  quite  see  why  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  should  be 
angry  with  this  book,  for  it  speaks  of  him  with 
genuine  admiration,  only  qualified  by  a  half-regretful 
setting  down  of  his  turn  for  satire.  Of  Mr.  Orage,  the 
editor  of  The  New  Age,  there  is  some  plain  speaking, 
especially  in  his  former  character  of  a  provincial  lec- 
turer to  the  ladies  of  Leeds.  There  is  a  rather  terrible 
picture  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  a  white  waistcoat  and 
billy-cock  hat  verv  much  awry.  "We  were  intro- 
duced, and  he  looked  at  me  drowsily,  indifferently,  in- 
sultingly indifferently."  Then  there  is  a  breakfast  at 
which  Arnold  Bennett  wanted  to  know  why  somebody 
had  so  large  a  trunk  and  talked  of  "strangulated 
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hernia"  at  moody  intervals.  Mr.  Bennett  has  written  to 
the  papers  to  say  that  he  has  never  met  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, but  a  great  man  may  meet  a  less  man  without 
knowing  or  remembering  it.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
writing  about  Manchester  and  its  wonderful  Guardian, 
which  the  Tories  will  read  to  the  disgust  of  the  Con- 
servative editor,  and  Stanley  Houghton,  and  music. 
We  agree  that  the  general  level  of  culture,  meaning 
appreciation  of  books  and  art  and  music,  is  higher  in 
Manchester  (and  we  might  add  in  Birmingham,  Brad- 
ford, and  Leeds)  than  in  London,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  pleasure  and  politics;  and  consequently  the 
great  provincial  newspapers  are  better  written  and 
form  sounder  judgments  than  the  metropolitan  Press. 
But  these  great  towns  can  no  more  escape  what  Matt. 
Arnold  called  "  the  note  of  provinciality  "  than  the 
Americans  and  the  Colonials.  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea 
are  the  two  intellectual  camps  of  London,  and  each  has 
its  tone  and  its  manners,  about  which  Mr.  Cumberland 
"puts  us  wise"  in  an  amusing  way.  He  also  has 
some  sensible  thing's  to  say  about  the  Fleet  Street 
career,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  journalist  can 
make  £700  a  year,  and  never  get  beyond  it.  The 
curse  of  the  journalist's,  as  of  the  actor's,  life  is  the 
uncertainty.  A  newspaper  changes  proprietor,  and  out 
go  the  whole  staff  on  the  pavement.  The  truth  is  thac 
the  higher  work  of  journalism,  that  which  requires  a 
man  of  real  education,  should  ahvays  be  a  parergon, 
and  not  the  main  business  of  life. 

A  CORRECTIVE. 

George  Meredith  :  His  Life  and  his  Friends  in 
Relation  to  his  Work.  With  forty-two  illustra- 
tions.   Grant  Richards.    21s.  net. 

PART  of  this  book  appeared  in  our  own  columns, 
but  that  fact  should  not  prevent  us  from  declar- 
ing that  it  is  a  record  essential  to  those  who  would 
understand  Meredith  and  his  writings.  We  dealt 
recently  with  the  latter  in  reviewing  the  book  of  Dr. 
Crees,  and  noted  that  he  neglected  the  "personality" 
of  his  title.  The  two  interesting'  volumes  of  Meredith's 
Letters  (191 2)  were  also  left  obscure  in  various  per- 
sonal details.  Now  Mr.  Ellis  dots  the  "  i's  "  and  ex- 
plains with  the  cool  detachment  of  a  relative  the  not 
altogether  happy  career  and  character  of  a  great  man. 

George  Meredith  was  unduly  sensitive  concerning 
his  birth,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
comedy  of  '  Evan  Harrington  '  out  of  the  handsome 
tailor  who  was  his  grandfather  and  the  fine  girls  who 
were  his  aunts.  He  talked  much  of  Celtic  blood,  of 
which  evidence  is  wanting,  and  wrapped  in  mystery  at 
the  time  of  a  census  his  birth  at  Portsmouth.  This 
secretiveness  led  to  a  host  of  picturesque  rumours 
which  had  no  foundation. 

Altogether,  as  a  young  man  with  no  special  connec- 
tions to  rely  on,  he  was  lucky  in  getting  as  easily  as 
he  did  out  of  a  lawyer's  office  into  the  doubtful  paths 
of  literature.  John  Bull,  backed  by  his  mate  Mrs. 
Grundy,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  so  per- 
versely witty  and  daring  a  spirit ;  but  it  is  true  to  say 
that  from  the  first  Meredith  had  the  applause  of  good 
judges.  George  Eliot  reviewed  '  Shagpat,'  and 
friends,  if  critical,  were  ready  to  see  the  dawning 
genius.  But  Meredith  felt  the  icy  blast  of  criticism — ■ 
what  human  author  does  not? — and  kept  up  the  idea 
that  he  was  despised  and  rejected  at  a  time  when  an 
honourable  and  acute  minority  had  long  recognised  his 
powers  and  put  him,  in  spite  of  his  style,  at  the  head 
pf  English  fiction. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  a  grievance  in  the  fictional  use  made 
of  his  side  of  the  family,  and  naturally  thinks  more  of 
the  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  Are  you 
bound,  if  you  use  recognisable  tvocs,  not  to  worsen 
their  characters  or  careers  in  your  fiction?  Without 
answering  that  question,  we  may  sav  at  once  that  it 
is  better  not  to  use  recognisable  people  at  all.  We 
think  Meredith  was  too  free  in  this  respect  with  his 
friends  and  relations.  Pleasing  as  the  discovery  of 
these  prototypes  is  to  the  small  fry  who  cling  round 
notable  authors  and  feed  the  "many-headed  beast" 
with  scraps,  they  tend  to  bad  art  and  worse  manners. 

How  far  abuse  and  glorification  of  Meredith  have 
gone  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ellis's  book.  We  should  have 


preferred  to  have  his  own  opinions,  which  are  gener- 
ally acute  and  reasonable,  and  less  matter  from  other 
sources,  also  fewer  explanations  of  things  generally 
known,  such  as  the  career  of  Leslie  Stephen. 

The  published  letters  have  been  skilfully  used,  and 
some  new  ones  are  notable,  being  addressed  to  corres- 
pondents with  whom  Meredith  was  easy  and  happy. 
He  was  clearly  not  always  easy  to  live  with,  and 
acquaintances  even  of  a  genial  sort  found  him  some- 
what arrogant.  Well :  every  man  has  the  right  to  be 
conceited  until  he  is  successful,  and  Meredith  was 
never  ready  to  admit  his  success.  He  had  no  long 
period  of  poverty.  He  practised  journalism  on  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  Ipswich  Journal,  and  it  is  a  little 
disconcerting  to  find  a  man  of  his  Radical  views  taking 
a  strong  Tory  line.  This  journalism  was  to  him  pure 
slavery  which  he  detested ;  but  some  men  could  not 
have  written  for  any  money  what  they  did  not  believe. 

Even  writers  who  give  us  great  books  in  which  they 
do  believe  suffer  and  make  others  suffer  by  their  irrit- 
ability, or  a  serene  sense  of  their  own  importance  which 
puts  them  occasionally  above  the  common  rights  of 
humanity.  That  is  a  depressing  side  of  genius  which 
is  generally  concealed.  The  master  wears  a  halo,  but 
it  is  a  threshing  floor  for  others.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
revealed  some  facts  which  will  be  painful  to  admirers 
of  Meredith,  which  means  generally  admirers  of  his 
works.  An  author  who  reaches  fame  acquires  year 
by  year,  as  it  were,  a  new  personality  made  out  of  his 
books.  His  friends  may  know  him  to  be  different,  but 
this  personality  prevails  with  the  public,  and  is  em- 
broidered with  the  legends  which  the  public  loves. 

VARIOUS  VERSES. 
Joyful  Sorrow.     Compiled  by  L.   H.   B.  Constable. 
4s.  net. 

Heard  Melodies.    By  Willoughby  Wreaving.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.    4s.  net. 

Poems  of  London.     By  John  Presland.  Macmillan. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

First  Songs.    By  Anthony  Allen.    Maunsell.    4s.  net. 

The  Romance  of  Souls.    By  P.  S.  G.  Dubash.  Luzac 
5s.  net. 

THE  little  book  we  have  put  at  the  head  of 
our  notice  is  a  selection  of  extracts,  chiefly 
verse,  from  writers  of  all  times  who  have  written  to 
console  the  bereaved.  The  selection  is  made  with 
great  skill,  the  compiler  choosing  such  words  as  may 
heal  the  wound  without  laying  it  bare.  Fellow-feeling 
with  others  who  have  suffered,  belief  in  the  present 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  departed,  and  confident 
hope  for  a  future  reunion — all  these  have  their  ex- 
ponents. The  verses  chosen  are  all  short  and  simple, 
the  great  and  well-known  elegies  having  been  set 
aside.  Some  writers  have  perhaps  been  allotted  more 
than  their  share  of  space,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  verses  should  be  omitted  when  all  are  so  well 
chosen. 

The  Beowulf  measure  has  found  a  skilful  manipu- 
lator in  Mr.  Weaving,  and  the  poems  which  stand  out 
in  the  collection  are  written  in  this  metre.  '  Marsyas 
and  Apollo  '  is  perhaps  the  best.  '  Leon  and  Rhodope  ' 
is  another  tour  de  force,  and,  '  Laus  Veneris  '  is  in  the 
Hebraic  rhythm  of  the  Psalms,  without,  however,  the 
Psalmist's  beautiful  iteration  of  the  first  half  of  the 
verse  in  the  second.  Mr.  W7eaving,  who  deals  so  ably 
with  versification,  should  give  us  this  also. 

Mr.  Presland  in  his  '  Poems  of  London  '  performs 
much,  and  promises  still  more.  A  master  of  descrip- 
tion, he  has  the  yet  greater  art  of  suggestion,  of  mak- 
ing the  reader  his  accomplice,  as  it  were,  in  conjuring 
up  the  picture.  This,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  photograph  and 
the  painting,  and  is  the  soul  of  art,  without  which  it  is 
a  dead  thing.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Presland's  talent  is  wholly  descriptive ;  we 
note  also  intuition,  music,  and  the  power  of  narration 
in  these  verses.  4  A  Sundial  in  a  Garden  '  is  a  perfect 
bit  of  philosophy  enclosed  in  a  triangle,  with  the 
charming  setting  of  a  warm  autumn  day  in  an  English 
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garden.    Of  its  twenty  beautiful  lines  we  quote  the 

last  : — 

"  It  takes  the  whole  great  swinging  earth  to  throw 
The  little  shadow  on  the  little  stone." 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  London. 
There  is  a  gay  little  poem  describing  to  the  life  an 
early  day  of  Spring  in  Oxford  Street,  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
sharp  contrast  is  drawn  between  London  life  and  the 
glimpses  of  Nature  allowed  to  the  city»  dweller.  Dawn 
in  its  purity,  laying  its  hands  on  the  slum,  but  unde- 
fined by  it ;  the  heaven  with  the  old  moon  in  the  new 
moon's  lap,  such  things  uphold  the  artist  amid  the 
ugliness,  the  sordid  ugliness,  round  him.  He  sees 
,ind  depicts  it  in  the  night-walker  huddled  under  a 
porch,  in  the  sickly,  underbred  child  in  the  Tube  :  yet 
he  does  not  fail  to  see  also  the  smothered  possibilities 
of  better  things. 

The  second— to  our  mind  the  better — half  of  the 
volume  contains  verses  on  various  subjects,  the  most 
striking  being  '  The  Fall  of  Knossos,'  a  ballad  of  great 
spirit,  with  a  power  of  adapting  the  metre  to  the  sub- 
ject which  reminds  one  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Here  the 
writer  displays  his  power  over  the  half-hint ;  there  is  a 
ghostly  prologue,  though  we  never  see  the  ghost ;  a 
spirited  narrative,  in  which  the  prince  may  be  left  sur- 
viving, or  may  not;  and  again  a  ghostly  epilogue,  in 
w  hich  the  lines  whisper  like  the  wind  over  the  ruins 
of  Knossos.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  take  this  classic, 
yet  novel  theme. 

Mr.  Presland  is  a  singer  of  the  beauties  of  the 
English  summer,  which  indeed — when  we  get  it — is 
the  loveliest  in  the  world.  He  sketches  it  in  '  The 
Saint's  Birthday  '  and  '  Of  England  '  :— 

"  Road  and  house  and  wayside,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  rose, 

Are  fathoms  deep  in  waves  of  green,  submerged 
in  Paradise." 

His  vision  comes  to  a  climax  in  'The  Eternal  Flux,' 
which  describes  the  coming,  the  glory,  and  the  passing 
of  April,  May  and  June.  April  is  specially  the  poet's 
month,  but  in  England  we  have  to  read  poetry  to 
realise  what  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Allen  has  provided  in  his  1  First  Songs  '  a  book 
of  samples,  of  what  the  writer  may  do  later.  The 
poems  are  all  short,  the  subjects  too  various  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  seven  cantos  of  '  The  Romance  of  Souls  '  relate 
the  adventure  of  five  souls  incarnated  and  rein- 
carnated in  seven  different  ages.  The  idea  is  a  great 
one,  and  has  cost  trouble  enough  and  to  spare;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  courteous  opening  apology,  we  regret  that 
the  author  did  not  write  in  a  language  more  at  his 
1  ommand. 

MARSHAL  KOCH. 

The  Principles  of  War.  By  Marshal  Foch.  Trans- 
lated by  Hilaire  Belloc,  with  a  preface,  dated 
September,  1918,  by  Marshal  Foch.  Chapman  & 
Hall.    2 is.  net. 

THE  original  of  this  translation  of  "  Des  Principles 
de  la  Guerre"  was  published  in  1903  and  was  a 
summary,  in  book  form,  of  lectures  delivered  seventeen 
years  ago  at  the  French  Staff  College  by  Marshal,  then 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Foch. 

In  his  preface  to  the  original  work  Marshal  Foch 
explained  that  the  book  was  written  for  young  officers 
w  ho  seek  in  vain  to  discover  those  "  principles  "  which 
in'  so  elusive,  which  they  hear  mentioned  so  con- 
tinually, which  are  said  to  be  a  matter  of  common 
sense  or  judgment,  but  which  cannot  be  written  down 
or  learned. 

In  the  first  instance  the  author  clears  the  ground  by 
pointing  out  that,  as  a  component  of  "force,"  the 
moral  is  to  the  material  as  three  to  one;  that  superior 
numbers  and  armament  are  not  everything,  but  that 
M  ncrior  leadership  is  the  more  important.  For  it  is 
the  art  of  the  leader  which  deals  with  the  moral,  which 
infuses  the  troops  with  the  fighting  spirit,  and  which, 
striking  unexpectedly  with  overwhelming  power  at  the 


right  time  and  place,  breaks  the  enemy's  moral.  The 
Marshal,  like  all  other  great  leaders,  emphasises  the 
vital  importance  of  close,  constant  and  detailed  study 
of  the  art  of  war — a  practice  which  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  in  peace  time.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  evolve 
a  high-flown  scheme ;  it  is  essential  to  work  out  ways 
and  means.  It  is  with  those  ways  and  means  that 
Marshal  Foch  is  chiefly  concerned ;  and  the  method  he 
recommends  is  the  analysis  of  the  problems  which 
great  commanders  have  been  called  on  to  solve. 

He  lays  down  certain  principles  which  must  be 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  war.  He  mentions  that  the 
very  existence  of  principles  of  the  art  of  war  has  been 
called  in  question ;  but,  being  an  art,  it  must,  like 
all  other  arts,  possess  a  theory  and  principles.  He 
quotes  from  Napoleon  and  other  great  leaders  to  show 
that  they,  at  least,  acted  on  certain  well  defined 
principles. 

Now,  Colonel  Henderson,  the  well-known  author  of 
'  Stonewall  Jackson,'  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
is  but  one  good  working  principle,  "the  concentration 
of  superior  force  at  the  decisive  point  at  the  decisive 
moment."  The  difficulty  has  always  been  to  apply  this 
principle.  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Marshal  Foch  are  of  such  value.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
secondary  principles  by  which  the  master  principle  laid 
down  by  Colonel  Henderson  may  be  put  into  effect. 

The  four  principles  laid  down  here  are  those  of 
"economy  of  forces";  of  "freedom  of  action";  of 
"free  disposal  of  forces";  and  of  "security." 
Marshal  Foch  takes  each  of  these  in  turn  and  illus- 
trates it  from  various  campaigns. 

In  economy  of  forces  he  deals  with  the  distribution 
and  employment  of  the  various  portions  of  an  army, 
the  methods  whereby  each  one,  while  carrying  out  the 
special  task  allotted  to  it,  will  be  enabled  to  concen- 
trate with  the  others  for  the  decisive  blow  at  the 
enemy-  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  decisive  blow, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  induce  the  enemy  to  dis- 
perse his  forces  ;  it  is,  in  any  case,  essential  to  ascer- 
tain where  his  main  body  is;  thereafter  to  reconnoitre 
it;  to  pin  him  down;  to  manoeuvre  against  it;  finally, 
to  strike  and  destroy  it.  While  the  preliminaries  are 
in  process  of  execution,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  free- 
dom of  action  oneself,  as  well  as  the  free  disposal  of 
one's  own  forces.  This  freedom  can  only  be  obtained 
by  adopting  essential  measures  of  security. 

Marshal  Foch  treats  of  "material  security"  and 
"tactical  security."  The  former  guards  a  force, 
against  surprise  attack ;  the  latter  enables  it  to 
carry  out  its  programme  in  spite  of  hostile 
interference.  The  latter  also  includes  that  sense 
of  security  without  which  a  subordinate  commander 
may  fear,  or  fail,  to  execute  the  orders  he  has  received 
from  his  chief.  It  is  this  last  thesis  which  runs  as  an 
undercurrent  through  the  book;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  vital  importance  of  it,  Marshal  Foch  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  introduction,  throughout  an  army,  of 
a  doctrine,  a  method  of  action  and  manoeuvre  by  which 
subordinate  commanders  will  be  able  to  grasp 
instinctively  what  is  required  of  them,  and  act  boldly 
and  intelligently  in  execution  of  their  chief's  plan. 
And  that  plan  must  aim  at  but  one  thing,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  force. 

This  method,  put  shortly,  is  to  divide  the  army  into 
a  mass  of  manoeuvre,  or  reserve,  and  such  detach- 
uents  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  security.  But 
the  role  of  these  detachments,  which  are  termed  ad- 
vanced guards,  is  not  only  to  ensure  the  security  of 
the  main  body,  but  to  locate  the  enemy  and  to  pin 
him  to  his  ground,  so  that  the  main  body  may  strike 
him  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  such  an 
advanced  guard  commander.  He  must  show  front  to, 
nr  even  impose  upon,  largely  superior  forces,  where  a 
false  step  may  well  mean  disaster.  Marshal  Foch  con- 
siders that  nirntal  inactivity  or  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  such  a  commander  is  as  dansrerous  to  freedom  of 
action  as  the  enemy  himself.  How  necessary  is  it, 
then,  for  subordinate  commanders  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  of  leadership.  For,  after  all,  the 
enemy  is  also  seeking  to  destroy  your  army;  and  what 
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better  opportunity  could  he  desire  than  to  find  a  badly- 
lcd,  isolated  detachment  at  his  mercy?  The  piecemeal 
destruction  of  the  hostile  force  has  always  been  a  chief 
aim  of  all  great  captains.  This,  if  one  can  venture  to 
say  so,  seems  to  be  the  weak  point  of  this  doctrine,  for 
it  will  inevitably  become  known  to  the  enemy  before 
the  war  begins ;  he  will  recognise  the  advanced  guard  ; 
and  will  grasp  his  opportunity.  The  destruction  of  a 
detachment  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign  has  far-reach- 
ing results. 

The  whole  book  is,  of  course,  an  index  to  the 
methods  Marshal  Foch  has  actually  employed.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  significant  passage  : — "  In  order  to 
conduct  an  action,  it  is  necessary  to  create  reserves,  to 
prepare  a  manoeuvre,  to  conceal  it,  to  carry  it  out.'' 
Could  anything  describe  more  accurately  his  great 
counter-stroke  of  the  18th  July? 

The  book  is  one  not  only  for  young  officers,  but  for 
all  who  hope  to  lead  their  countrymen  in  war,  with, 
however,  the  proviso  that  the  modifications  resulting 
from  new  and  improved  weapons  must  be  taken  into 
careful  consideration.  Marshal  Foch,  himself,  in  his 
preface  to  the  translation,  points  out  that,  in  view  of 
the  progress  in  armaments — the  introduction  of 
machine  guns,  barbed  wire,  "tanks,"  aircraft,  poi- 
sonous gas— the  conduct  of  war  has  been  funda- 
mentally modified  ;  and  that  the  industrial  capacity  of 
a  nation  exercises  an  enormous  influence  on  military 
operations,  since  inferiority  of  armament,  as  much 
as  inferiority  of  numbers,  reduces  an  army  to  a  defen- 
sive attitude.  Armament  has,  in  fact,  become,  a  more 
important  component  of  force.  How  then,  he  asks, 
can  one  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  1903  precise  rules 
which  are  adequate  to  the  conduct  of  modern  war? 
However  that  may  be,  this  book,  the  author  being  the 
man  he  is,  is  destined  to  become  an  unofficial  text-book 
for  the  British  Army.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  our  General  Staff  will — if  the  necessary  permission 
can  be  obtained — get  to  work  on  it  and  bring  it  up  to 
date  by  examples  from  the  War. 

Putting  aside  the  questions  of  principles  and  doc- 
trines, we  find  interspersed  throughout  the  book  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  which  must  have  taken  years  of 
constant  study  and  thought  to  amass,  and  which  can- 
not but  be  of  value  fo  all  soldiers.  Marshal  Foch  is,  or 
was,  a  stout  supporter  of  Jomini  in  his  assertion  that 
war  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  an  art.  Surely,  it  is 
both.  Preparation  for  war,  in  which  forethought  and 
calculation  reign  supreme,  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  work  out  the  exact  force  which  will  be  re- 
quired, neither  more  nor  less,  to  prepare  that  force 
down  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  to  arrange  for  its 
mobilisation  and  transport  to  a  given  place  at  a  given 
time — surely  all  this  is  chiefly  science.  The  actual  con- 
duct of  war  is,  however,  undoubtedly  an  art,  and  must 
always  so  remain,  no  matter  what  scientific  weapons 
of  wholesale  destruction  may  be  introduced.  The 
fashioning  of  any  instrument  is  a  science;  the  wielding 
of  it  an  art.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  League  of 
Nations  may  prohibit  all  preparation  for  war,  in  which 
case  war  will,  if  it  should  happen  to  break  out,  revert 
to  an  art  pure  and  simple.  In  that  case  a  criminal  or 
fanatical  genius  may  inflict  horrors  on  humanitv  beside 
which  those  of  the  late  war  will  pale  into  insignificance. 

A  HAPPY  COMBINATION. 

The  Happy  Hypocrite.     By  Max  Beerbohm.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Sheringham.    Lane.    21s.  net. 

TO  whom  shall  we  give  precedence,  the  author  or 
the  artist?  In  an  introductory  note  the  former 
says,  "  This  big  new  presentment  of  a  little  old  story 
is,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Sheringham's  illus- 
trations." But  that  is  just  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 's 
way  of  putting  things,  and  perhaps  the  happy  collabor- 
ation is  attributable  to  Mr.  John  Lane,  to  whom  all 
thanks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  delightful  volume  has 
three  individual  claims  on  our  attention  :  (1)  It  is 
written  by  a  master  of  words,  whose  best  work 
appeared  in  our  pages,  by  the  way ;  (2)  it  is  generously 
illustrated  in  colour  by  a  young  artist  of  genius ;  and 
(3)  the  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  the  new  and 
interesting  offset  lithographic  proess.    Let  us  go  one 


better  than  the  author  and  work  backwards.  The  repro- 
duction of  colour  by  what  is  technically  called  the  "three- 
colour  process" — three  printings  of  the  filtered  primary 
colours,  yellow,  red  and  blue — has  certain  disadvan- 
tages, chief  of  which  is  the  necessity  for  employing 
highly  glazed  coated  paper,  a  material  which  no  artist 
would  employ,  and  which  is  somewhat  trying  to  the 
eye.  For  many  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  process  which  will  give  the  true  effect  on  un- 
coated,  dull-surfaced  paper,  and,  although  not  per- 
fected, the  "offset  "  process  is  far  and  away  the  best, 
for  it  gives  the  soft,  intimate  grain  of  lithography  with 
a  colour,  truth  and  brilliancy  which  no  other  process 
provides.  Generally,  Mr.  Sheringham's  designs  have 
been  reproduced  with  a  faithfulness  which  makes  '  The 
Happy  Hypocrite,'  a  remarkable  production  from  the 
colour-printer's  point  of  view — a  great  book,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  shows  a  notable  advance  in 
the  art  of  representation. 

To  turn  to  its  other  claims,  Mr.  George  Sheringham 
is  a  young  artist  of  whom  some  maintained  that  he 
followed  in  the  tracks  of  Conder,  and  the  fact  that  he 
made  his  early  reputation  by  the  painting  of  fans  "lent 
colour"  to  the  suggestion;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  demonstrated  that  he  had  learnt  from  Conder,  and 
thereafter  developed  his  own  technique  and  manner. 
His  sense  of  colour  and  colour  design  provides  great 
pleasure,  while  his  daring  in  design  swamps  occasional 
defects  in  draughtsmanship.  The  illustrations  (twenty- 
four  in  number,  apart  from  tail-pieces,  end  papers,  etc.) 
are  suggested  by  the  text,  yet  they  are  self-sufficient, 
and  may  be  cherished  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as 
that  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  executed. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  revival  of  the  story  of  the  Happy 
Hypocrite,  a  fairy  tale  for  elderlies,  a  sermon  for  bad 
men.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  write  a  phantasy  for  grown- 
up people,  and,  although  few  can  handle  words  as  Mr. 
Beerbohm  can,  the  craftsman  leaves  occasional  traces 
of  the  means  employed.  Simplicity  is  frankly  aimed  at, 
yet  it  is  missed  on  too  many  occasions.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  bad  man  who  became  a  good  man  through  his 
love  for  a  trusting  girl  whose  heart  was  won  by  the 
employment  of  a  wonderful  mask.  For  many  days  the 
mask  served  well,  but  there  came  a  time  when  it  fell 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  leaving,  however,  a  clear, 
clean  face — presentment  of  itself  rather  than  of  the  face 
it  was  employed  to  coneal.  Thus  it  was  that  Lord 
George  Hell,  the  happy  hypocrite,  became  George 
Heaven,  the  happy  man,  for  "  'twas  a  saint's  face." 
The  idea  is  pretty,  the  moral  excellent,  and  the  author 
writes  with  undoubted  sincerity.  Yet  the  workmanship 
is  over  ornate  for  its  purpose,  for,  if  the  manner  of 
telling  is  ostensibly  child-like,  the  material  is  in  strange 
contrast.  Lord  George  is  objectionable  rather  than 
bad,  and  George  Heaven  is  a  bit  of  a  prig.  There  is 
a  goodness  brought  about  by  age  rather  than  by  noble 
resolve,  and  we  suspect  our  hero.  And  the  sudden 
jump  from  a  roup's  life  during  the  Regency  to  enjoying 
buns  and  the  simple  life  with  Jenny  Mere  in  the  woods 
of  Kensington,  have  we  not  been  taught  that  it  is  a  lnn^ 
and  thorn-strewn  road  ? 
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The  story,  however,  is  not  a  mere  affair  with  a  moral. 
It  was  part  of  Mr.  Beerbohm's  purpose,  we  fancy,  to 
chaff  the  purveyors  of  artificial  romance  who  flourished 
in  the  'nineties. 

A   BOOK   OF  NONSENSE. 

The  Craft  of  Thy  Caduceus  or  Chasing  the  Aspirate. 
First  Hcrmeneutic  Expression  of  one  thousand 
copies.  Price  =;s.  Post  free.  Published  bv 
"Thought  Values,"  6,  Walton  Place,  S.W. 

THIS  farrago  by  Exact  Thinker  (save  the  mark),  »s 
at  first  sight  the  most  perplexing  work  ever 
submitted  to  a  puzzled  reviewer.  Is  it  an  anti- 
ultramontane  joke,  as  the  loosefly-lcaf,  with  its  car- 
dinal's hat  derived  from  '  Glottal  Whisperings  '  and  an 
Egyptian  headdress  called  without  warrant  a  fool's 
cap,  seems  to  suggest?  Is  it  a  satire  on  spiritualism, 
as  the  title-page  with  its  "hieroglyphics"  of  "got 
him"  and  "don't  be  asking"  might  imply?  And  is 
it  deliberate  humour  which  calls  the  illustrations 
Cosmic  Intention  Gauds,  each  containing  a  sinister 
or  left-handed  allusion  to  the  Aspirate,  or  to  say  that 
each  Gaud  has  a  hidden  allusion  to  the  Glottal  rift  or 
chink,  because  the  Aspirate  was  more  Hermetic  or 
Mercurial  than  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  Aspirated  breath  enables  man  to  use  those  mental 
clans  which  give  him,  as  anthropomorphic,  the  pre- 
dominance over  the  other  beasts  of  the  field  ?  What 
in  the  world  does  it  all  mean? 

The  caveat  entered  by  the  author  on  p.  6,  "  Don't 
take  the  obvious,  supine  face  value  representation. 
The  apparently  uppermost  meaning  is  merely  a  blind, 
or  Gaud,"  suggests  that  humour  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  the  classical  scholar,  who  has  already 
put  up  with  Trismagistus  or  Tris-majistus — the  Thrice 
Twister  or  glotted  One  (sic),  when  he  finds  the  conven- 
tional Ionic  chlamys  of  Hermes  interpreted  as  the 
devil's  tail  of  allegory,  will  prepare  to  give  it  up  as 
hopeless.  When,  a  few  pages  on,  he  finds  the  conven- 
tionalised figure  of  a  Hermes  leading  a  couple  of 
hounds  whose  tails  are  said  to  form  a  glottal  chink, 
with  the  inscription:  No  Cosmic  Intention,  What? 
he  will  begin  to  rage  at  the  desperate  waste  of  time 
and  paper  that  must  have  gone  on  during  the  war  for 
a  thousand  copies  of  such  a  book  to  be  printed,  and  in 
place  of  the  pica  (p.  19)  for  Publicity!  Please,  or  Are 
we  still  in  the  Middle  Ages?  he  will  groan  aloud.  As 
for  literature,  as  if  Baconianism  were  not  enough,  we 
have  Troilus  and  Cressida  tortured  into-  Shake- 
spearian Allusions  to  the  Aspirate,  Homer's  Thersites 
twisted  into  a  "double  two-edged  and  Hermetic  mean- 
ing," and  the  name  of  Troy  "signifying  in  allegory 
to  make  to  tremble;"  which,  in  its  turn  is  interpreted 
as  the  Trembler  (i.e.,  the  Glottis)  in  the  throat.  When 
after  this  A  C  H-illes  appeal's  as  the  Aspirate,  it  is 
almost  an  anti-climax. 

The  author  of  Shakespeare's  works  is,  of  course,  a 
Freemason  and  a  Rosicrucian  Cabalist  (p.  22),  and 
equally,  of  course,  Bacon ;  and  when  the  Pipes  of  Pan 
(or  the  Glottis  again)  are  positively  illustrated  by  the 
line  "  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams,"  the  last 
lingering  hope  of  sanity  disappears,  and  Hermes  or  the 
Human  Voice  (variously  identified  on  p.  27  with  Judas 
Iscariot,  Adam  and  "  Hermaphriditus  ")  as  the  child 
of  such  worldly  callings  as  Patrats  (?  patriots),  poets, 
advocates,  orators,  philosophers  and  others,  and  the 
God  of  the  Smart  Set  (p.  75)  is  left  in  possession,  it  is 
simply  not  worth  while  trying  to  follow  such  a  writer. 
But  there  is  more  to  come.  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like 
It  is  the  Mouth ;  Joseph  speaking  roughly  to  his 
brethren  is  the  Sfiritus  asper,  and  so  is  Medusa's 
head;  Tennyson's  Two  Voices  is  a  Hermetic  utter- 
ance ;  Garter  King  at  Arms  is  a  Hermes,  and  the 
Garter  itself  an  aliusion  to  the  glottal  chink;  Miltofi's 
invocation  to  Sweet  Echo  is  addressed  to  the  Little 
Glottal  Bird ;  Burns,  poet  and  Freemason,  was  always 
writing  in  Cryptic  Hermetic  strain.  When,  however, 
our  Army  is  described  as  consisting  of  "  many  thous- 
and highly  trained  Lambs,  in  the  shape  of  first-born 
sons,  allowed  to  go  to  their  death  '  over  the  top  '  in  the 
name  of  Christ,"  we  perceive  religious  mania  as  well 
as  intellectual  perversion.    The  one  interesting  point 


in  the  whole  book  (unless  the  reader  is  a  professional 
student  of  mental  pathology)  is  the  use  of  the  phrase 
Canterbury  Tale  for  a  White  Lie,  or  Allegory.  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  gives  no  later  use  of  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  fable  or  cock  and  bull  story  than  1763;  can  we 
surmise  that  it  has  survived  in  Cabalistic  circles  in  tlii 
original  form?  If  so,  the  fact  is  one  of  real  philologi- 
cal interest,  more  so  than  the  author's  use  of  "aspir- 
ate" and  "asperate"  indifferently,  though  the  latter 
form  is  described  by  the  same  dictionary  as  "an  in- 
genious but  unfounded  conceit."  No  other  of  the 
author's  derivations  is  eatitled  to  similar  praise,  and, 
since  the  kindlier  theory  of  an  elaborate  joke  is  impos- 
sible, Exact  Thinker  will  do  well  to  leave  words, 
phrases  and  that  little  knowledge  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  of  all  to  anyone  of  his  temperament. 
Better  still  were  he  never  to  look  at  a  hieroglyphic 
again,  and  take  to  cultivating  his  garden  as  the  best 
of  all  possible  remedies  against  the  deadly  disease  of 
"The  Mason  Word  and  Second  Sight"  on  which  a 
Scottish  Rosicrucian  of  the  name  of  Adamson  plumes 
himself  in  a  poem  of  1638.  The  elements  of  proof- 
reading again  might  supply  a  useful  mental  discipline 
and  if  a  course  of  philological  lectures  for  beginners 
were  available  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  author's  plea 
for  publicity  might  be  less  insistent.  In  answer  to  his 
appeal  for  our  help  in  tracing  "  the  suppression  of  the 
glottal  asperity  "  we  recommend  the  study  of  elemen- 
tary Greek  epigraphy,  by  which  he  will  discover  that 
several  Greek  dialects  went  out  of  their  way  to  discard 
a  separate  symbol  for  the  letter  H  in  favour  of  the 
mere  spiritus  asper,  or  amalgamated  TH  and  CH  in 
one  letter.  The  change  was  as  sternly  practical  as  the 
Academy's  substitution  of  ais  for  ois  in  French,  or  the 
dropping  of  the  digamma,  in  which  even  Exact 
Thought  has  not  discovered  evidence  of  sinister  de- 
sign ;  he  may  find  the  Greek  dialects,  and  other  litera- 
tures, equally  innocent  in  the  matter  of  the  H.  On  the 
cover  it  is  stated  that  the  book  is  written  for  "  thought 
values."  Surely  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pel- 
manism,  but  at  first  we  had  a  faint  suspicion  that 
it  had. 

AN    INVADED  COUNTRY. 

In  the  Whirlpool  of  War.     By   Isabelle  Rimbaud. 
Fisher  Unwin.    5s.  net. 

WE  have  here  the  adventures  between  August  1st 
and  September  22nd,  1914,  of  a  lady  inhabiting 
the  French  Ardennes,  .she  herself  being  the  narrator. 
The  value  which  naturally  attaches  to  a  history  of  first 
hand  experience  is  not  in  this  instance  enhanced  by  any 
particular  grace  of  style.  Madame  Rimbaud,  besides, 
has  not  been  especially  fortunate  in  her  translator,  whose 
repeated  use  of  the  word  "  stepfather  "  where  "  father- 
in-law  "  obviously  stood  in  the  original,  does  not 
encourage  us  to  rely  on  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
version.  Yet  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  human 
interest  in  this  too  baldly  tragic  narrative.  As  usual  in 
such  circumstances,  the  news  of  an  impending  invasion 
was  at  first  received  with  incredulity.   Then  followed  a 
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mad  rush  for  the  nearest  place  of  what  might  approxi- 
mately be.  called  security,  which  in  Madame  Rimbaud's 
case  was  Rheims.  An  infant  grand-niece  and  a  hus- 
band in  delicate  health  were  the  companions  of  her 
flight;  but,  as  a  set-off  against  the  difficulties  thus 
incurred,  she  was  fortunate  in  possessing  an  exem- 
plary mare,  who  not  only  conveyed  the  fugitives  to 
Rheims  (and  later  to  Paris)  with  speed  and  safety,  but 
provided  milk  by  the  way.  The  German  invaders,  of 
whom  Madame  Rimbaud  saw  a  good  deal,  compelled 
her  admiration  by  their  splendid  physique  and  the  per- 
fection of  their  training.  In  other  respects  the  im- 
pression they  made  was  not  so  unfavourable  as  we 
should  expect.  She  pronounces  them  as  a  whole  "not 
at  all  wicked-looking,  but  rather  timid  "  (again  an 
evident  mistranslation  of  the  French  word  meaning 
"diffident").  She  also  notices  their  devout  and 
reverent  behaviour  in  Rheims  Cathedral — on  which 
subsequent  events  form  a  strange  commentary. 

AUSTRALIA  IN  EGYPT. 

Broken   Idols.      By   Mabel   B.    Brookes.  Melrose. 
5s.  net. 

THIS  novel  is  of  Australian  authorship,  and  has 
something  of  the  crudeness  which  in  a  young 
country  usually  accompanies  literary  effort.  The 
actors,  indeed,  are  not  precisely  labelled  according  to 
their  several  characteristics ;  but  the  dialogue  in  which 
they  reveal  themselves  makes  no  pretence  at  subtlety, 
and  there  is  nothing  original  about  their  relations  with 
each  other.  The  heroine  one  day  discovers  that  her 
husband,  an  overseas  volunteer  in  the  Great  War,  has 
involved  himself  with  a  lady  of  more  than  doubtful 
morality ;  a  secret  service  agent,  moreover,  in  German 
pay.  A  coolness  naturally  ensues,  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  man  whom  she  ought  to  have  married,  ap- 
pears as  a  matter  of  course.  She  is  proof  against  his 
assiduities,  however,  and  carries  her  magnanimity  to 
the  extent  of  burning  certain  incriminating  letters 
which  might  have  furnished  grounds  for  a  divorce. 
This  forbearance  has  its  due  reward,  for  her  erring 
partner  is  killed  in  action  on  July  20th,  1916,  a  date 
which  allows  convenient  time  for  a  second  widowhood, 
and  perhaps  for  a  third  marriage  before  November 
the  10th,  1918.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt,  and  the 
descriptions  of  that  country  and  its  heterogeneous  in- 
habitants are  good-natured,  and  in  an  artless  fashion 
sufficiently  entertaining.  The  author  has  an  excellent 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  rates  the  Australian  soldier 
as  highly  as  he  deserves. 

NON-PARTY  IRELAND. 
Oriel.    By  Bernard  Duffy.    Fisher  Unvvin.    7s.  net. 

TO  describe  as  "  an  up-to-date  picture  of  life  in  Ire- 
land of  to-day"  (we  quote  the  publishers 
announcement)  a  novel  which  makes  no  allusion  either 
to  Sinn  Fein  or  the  war  is  surely  in  the  nature  of  an 
anti-climax.  From  certain  internal  marks  of  time  we 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  this  story  to  a  period 
some  way  back  in  the  last  century,  yet,  if  not  up-to- 
date,  it  undoubtedly  presents  a  picture,  drawn  from 
first-hand  knowledge,  of  Irish  life  in  phases  which  are 
not,  like  some  others,  oppressively  familiar  to  readers 
of  fiction.  The  author  understands  that  overlapping 
of  the  professional  and  shopkeeping  classes  which  is 
as  much,  though  not  as  avowedly,  a  feature  of  the 
Irish  as  of  the  Belgian  social  system.  He  knows  his 
Dublin  (not  quite  the  Dublin  of  to-day)  in  every  nook 
and  corner.  He  has  observed  the  methods  of  quack 
vendors  and  itinerant  showmen.  If  he  has  not  very 
much  of  the  national  humour,  he  has  none  of  the 
national  bitterness.    His  characters  are,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  Roman  Catholics ;  the  clerical  element  being 
represented  by  a  saintly  old  priest  of  a  type  more  often, 
we  think,  encountered  on  the  Continent  than  in 
Ireland.  We  have  one  glimpse  of  Irish  Protestantism, 
with  its  fierce  contempt  for  the  observances  of  the 
hostile  religion,  displayed  by  an  incident  which  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  in  any  other  country.  The 
hero,  freshly  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  strays  one 
morning  into  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  believing  it 
for  the  moment  to  be  a  church  of  his  own  faith, 
acknowledges  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  as  usual,  by 
a  genuflection,  but  is  confused  to  find  himself  "  under 
the  sardonic  gaze  of  the  verger,"  whose  face  bears  "  a 
cynical  smile."  This  is  almost  the  only  reference  to 
any  controversial  subject,  political  or  religious.  From 
first  to  last  we  are  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of 
Oriel,  a  waif  who  is  brought  up  by  kindly  farmer  folk 
somewhere  within  sight  of  "the  purple  Cavan  high- 
lands "  and,  blossoming  later  into  an  ecclesiastical 
architect,  marries  for  love  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
in  good  practice. 

A  PACK  OF  DOLOURS. 

The  Pedlar's  Pack.      By  Mary  E.  Mann.      Mills  & 
Boon.    6s.  net. 

MRS.  MANN  was  in  an  unusually  pessimistic 
mood  when  she  wrote  most  of  the  short  stories 
in  this  "pack."  When  they  do  not  hinge  on  secret 
murder,  they  mostly  deal  with  frustration  of  some 
kind,  emotional  or  other.  It  is  saddening  to  read  of 
the  drowning  of  helpless  children,  the  hanging  of  faith- 
ful dogs,  the  wounding  of  adoring  hearts,  the  widow- 
ing of  ardent  brides — and  these  are  most  of  this  dolor- 
ous pedlar's  wares. 

They  are  all  capably  written,  though  some  are 
slighter  than  others.  Mrs.  Mann  has  always  been  a 
writer  with  charm.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  clamour 
for  the  formality  of  happy  endings.  It  is  merely  that, 
if  you  give  a  whole  collection  of  little  studies  of  human 
life  and  character,  there  is  a  far  more  depressing  effect 
created  when  these  are  accumulatively  tragic  than  if  the 
book  were  one  study  of — say — one  family.  There  are 
exceptions  which  are  light  and  even  farcical — 'Cap- 
tain Drake,'  for  example — but  the  general  effect  is  one 
of  growing  gloom.  Life  is  a  pedlar  who  carries  many 
coloured  wares  :  not  all  are  grey,  even  in  the  dark  of 
\far,  during  which,  of  course,  the  tales  were  written. 

A  NEUROPATH'S  STORY. 
Martin,  Son  of  John.    By  C.  A.  Nicholson.  Sidgwick 
&  Jackson.    6s.  net. 

THIS  appears  to  be  a  first  novel,  and  indeed,  from 
internal  evidence  one  would  suspect  it  of  being- 
one,  which  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  clever,  even  very 
clever,  in  what  it  sometimes  says  and  leaves  unsaid. 
The  faults  are  the  faults  peculiar  to  beginners,  diffi- 
cult to  define.  The  merits  are  due  to  an  unusual  type 
of  mind. 

John,  father  of  Martin,  is  an  almost  perfect  charac- 
ter, morally.  He  suffers,  and  makes  others  suffer, 
from  a  want  of  tact  which  meets  with  sufficiently  heavy 
punishment  in  the  desertion  of  his  (unmarried)  wile 
and  his  eventual  murder  at  the  hands  of  their  son. 

Martin,  son  of  John,  is  hag-ridden.  He  is  full  of 
hallucination  and  horror,  and  should  enrage  any  reader 
who  prefers  beef  to  roasted  white  peacock,  but  for 
the  skill  of  the  author  in  making  him  pitiable,  yet  not 
contemptible.  Frankly,  we  do  not  envy  Edith  her 
husband.  She  is  endowed  with  tact  that  a  Zeppelin 
bomb  could  hardly  ruffle — and  she  has  need  of  it  all. 
The  author  has  a  kind  of  vacillating  method.  He 
wants  to  show  ordinary  human  cause  for  the  senti- 
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merits  and  actions  of  Martin,  and  his  most  trying 
mother,  and  at  the  same  time  he  makes  them  victims 
of  a  mystical  pursuing  fate.  Only  on  the  latter  under- 
standing can  one  excuse  the  two.  As  things  are,  the 
common-place,  adorable,  blundering  John  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  whom  most  people  would  care  to  be 
seen  with,  dead  or  alive.  Whether  these  are  the 
author's  sentiments  or  not  is  hardly  clear.  One  sus- 
pects him  of  keen  sympathy  with  Martin  :  and  if,  as 
we  have  said,  Martin  really  couldn't  help  himself,  we 
are  ready  to  sympathize  with  him  too.  In  either  case, 
the  book  is  striking. 

TOO  TRUE   TO  LIFE. 

The  Human  Starling  :  A  Study  of  a  Woman's  Nature. 
By  G.  G.  Chatterton.    Long.    7s.  net. 

THE  dull  people  in  this  story  are  very  natural,  and 
we  come  to  know  them  intimately,  for  our  sins. 
The  author  has  no  gift  of  selection  or  compression  and 
gives  all  their  endless  conversations  at  full  length. 
Sterne's  bird  announced  that  it  could  not  get  out,  and 
Barbara  Entwistle  is  the  human  starling,  because  she 
was  "behind  the  prison  bars  of  her  circumstance." 
Left  an  orphan,  she  lived  with  her  uncle's  family,  but 
proved  too  attractive  for  the  society  of  an  unmarried 
cousin.  So  she  became  companion  to  a  fussy  old  lady 
with  a  parrot,  whose  vocabulary  consisted  of  two 
swear-words.  They  went  to  Mentone,  where  she  met 
two  young  men,  one  of  whom  she  subsequently 
married.  The  author's  reflections  are  attempts  at  fine 
writing  and  even  more  futile  than  the  conversations  of 
the  characters.  Bad  French  is  introduced  unneces- 
sarily :  there  are  rhapsodies  over  the  C6te  d'Azur, 
where  a  native  indulges  in  the  unusual  exclamation, 
"  Dieu  de  Tonnerre!"  What  chiefly  surprises  us  is 
thai  the  author  has  already  published  nine  novels. 

A  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATION. 

The  Lament  for  Adonis.  By  Bion  the  Smyrnaean. 
Translated  from  the  original  Greek  by  Winifred 
Bryher.    A.  L.  Humphreys,  is. 

IF  Miss  Bryher  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  re- 
producing Bion's  lament  in  English  prose  and 
with  it  the  frail,  dying  o-lory  of  Hellenic  poetry,  she 
has  failed  in  good  company,  and  for  a  good  reason. 
All  our  later  poets  from  Swinburne  to  R.L.  S.  have  laid 
hands  on  the  Greek  lyrics,  and  in  every  case  the 
fugitive  beauty  lias  just  eluded  their  fingers.  The  task 
is  as  difficult  as  carrying  the  taste  of  a  rare  fruit 
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across  the  world,  or  of  setting  down  with  clefs  and  the 
panoply  of  the  musician  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 
Translation  is  always  difficult  with  the  Greeks.  It  is, 
perhaps,  most  difficult  of  all  with  Bion,  who  comes  at 
the  end  of  Greek  song.  As  Miss  Bryher  observes  in 
her  acute  and  warmly  written  introduction,  there  is  in 
him  the  touch  of  the  East.  Hard,  then,  the  task  of  the 
translator  who  must  reproduce  along  with  the  clear 
tones  of  Hellas  the  colours  and  spices  of  the  East. 

Miss  Bryher  offers  an  apology  for  the  translation. 
It  is  not  needed.  It  is  an  interesting  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  we  regard  as  impossible,  but  to  have 
made  the  attempt  was  a  gallant  adventure.  Miss 
Bryher,  we  surmise,  is  no  stranger  to  writing  on  her 
own  account,  witness  her  phrase  : — 

"  But  it  is  Sicilian  woods  through  which  Kytherea 

plunges,  and  the  flowers  of  Syracuse  that  flush  so 

red  for  grief. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  good  in  the  translation. 
Possibly  next  time  we  meet  her  work,  it  may  be 
original.    We  hope  so. 


Macmillan  s  &  Co.'s  List. 

ESSAYS  IN  ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 

By  GEORGE  WYNDHAM.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette .— "  The  late  George  Wyndham 
had  among  his  many  gifts  a  fine  penetrating  instinct 
for  the  great  and  vital  things  in  literature.  The 
bringing  together  of  his  various  critical  essays,  as  Mr. 
Whibley  has  now  done,  was  a  well-judged  proceeding, 
because  of  the  very  distinct  thread  of  continuity  upon 
which  they  are  strung." 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

THE  CANDLE  OF  VISION 

By  A.  E.  (GEORGE  W.  RUSSELL).  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
The  Challenge: — "Everything  which  comes  from  the 
pen  of  A.  E.  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book,  like  the 
rest,  is  beautifully  written  and  full  of  interest." 


INTERNATIONAL  WAR:  Its 
Causes  and  its  Cure. 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY,  ll.d.,  f.r.g.s.,  President  of 
the  Inter-Ally  Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finance. 
8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Times: — "  It  is  an  able  unconventionally  written 
analysis  of  the  causes,  many  now  obsolete,  which  have 
led  to  war;  urging  the  view  that  war  is  not  inevitable, 
and  that  an  armed  central  control  would  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  new  order  along  the  lines  of  international  organi- 
zation and  co-operation  towards  which  many  develop- 
ments have  been  tending." 


HUGH   WALPOLE'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  SECRET  CITY. 

A  Novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE. 
Author  of  "  The  Green  Mirror,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  World:— "Mr.  Walpole's  pictures  of  nature 
sparkle  with  the  brilliance  of  the  stars  that  wink  over 
the  icy  silences  of  the  Neva  ;  and  if  '  The  Secret  City  ' 
had  been  built  of  nothing  but  these  jewels,  it  would 
have  been  well  worth  reading  for  them  alone." 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  WORKS. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.    21  vols.    7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET    EDITION.     22  vols.    Printed  on  thin  paper, 
with  gilt  edges.     Limp  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  blue  cloth, 
6s.  net  per  vol. 

THE  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  cloth,  3s.  net. 
each. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

It  would  appear  that  the  publicity  recently  given  to 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Government  in  regard  to 
ex-service  cars  has  had  the  desired  etiect;  these  cars 
are  now  coming  under  the  hammer,  and  from  all 
aeounts  some  v  ery  good  prices  are  being  paid.  Exactly 
what  effect  the  sale  of  these  cars  is  having,  or  going 
to  have,  on  the  second-hand  market  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
"some  draught  "  will  be  felt  by  those  sellers  of  cars 
who  ask  a  price  that  is  in  many  cases  equal  to  the 
original  cost  for  vehicles  that  have  already  seen  one 
or  more  owners.  Supply  and  demand  is  the  governing 
factor  in  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  business,  and 
whilst  the  second-hard  market  is,  and  has  been,  having 
a  good  time,  it  cannot  last  very  much  longer.  Every 
week  now  brings  nearer  the  time  when  a  number  of 
motor  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
definite  date  of  delivery,  and  would-be-purchasers  of 
cars  will  be  well  advised  to  carry  on  and  wait  a  bit 
longer. 

Prices  of  post-war  cars  are  still  very  much  a  subject 
for  conjecture ;  some  few  firms  have  announced  the 
figure  at  which  they  propose  to  sell  their  new  produc- 
tions, but  the  majority  are  reticent  on  the  point.  The 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  definite  price  is  easily  understood, 
if  we  remember  the  shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
ever-increasing  and  changing  demands  of  labour. 
High  wages  and  shorter  hours  are  no  doubt  very 
desirable  for  Labour,  but  Labour  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture 
carries  with  it  increased  cost  of  living.  A  well-known 
authority  on  automobile  matters,  writing  in  a  technical 
contemporary  recently,  referred  to  the  increased  price 
of  the  Ford  car  as  an  object  lesson  to  Labour.  He 
pointed  out  that,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  Ford 
in  America  to-day  is  ,£88  10s.,  representing  an 
increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  American  price 
in  1916,  to-day's  price  in  England  is  £250,  an  increase 
of  approximately  double  the  pre-war   figure.  This 
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"New  Forty." 

IN  engineering  achievement,  in  reli- 
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extraordinary  difference  is  not  solely  due  to  labour  con- 
ditions, but,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  o! 
those  parts  of  the  car  that  are  imported  from  the 
American  factory,  including  the  duty,  which  is  charged 
on  the  invoice  price  plus  insurance  and  freight,  and 
then  the  cost  of  transport,  there  still  remains  a  large 
margin  for  which  the  altered  conditions  and  dtuiands 
of  Labour  are  responsible. 

The  recent  strike  on  the  London  "  tubes  "  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  motor  car  has  justified 
its  existence  as  a  vehicle  of  utility.  Many  kindly 
motorists  turned  out  with  their  cars  to  assist  the 
Government  lorries  in  filling  the  breach  made  by  the 
stopping  of  the  "tube"  trains,  and  proved  a  great 
boon  to  many  city  workers  whose  homes  were  situated 
some  miles  out.  Motor  cars  can  never  again  be  con- 
sidered solely  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  part  of 
luxury's  equipment;  the  war  has  changed  all  that;  and 
cars  of  the  future  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  utility  as  much  as  luxury. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  look  ahead  to  the  first  peace-time 
Olympia  Show,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  being  talked 
about  and  guesses  are  being  made  as  what  there  will 
be  to  see  in  the  way  of  new  designs  and  mechanical 
features.  When  we  look  back  to  the  last  show  and 
remember  the  sentiments  expressed  as  to  possibility  of 
improvements,  it  certainly  did  seem  then  that  it  was 
difficult  to  suggest  them.  Since  that  time,  however, 
we  have  been  through  the  furnace  of  war,  and  the 
experience  gained  has  taught  us  that  there  are  still 
many  ways  in  which  improvements  can  be  made.  The 
influence  of  aero  engine  manufacturing  experience  is 
certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  engines  of  many  of  the 
cars  that  will  be  shown  next  November.  It  will  be 
seen  not  only  in  the  mechanical  details  and  design  of 
the  engine,  but  in  the  great  reduction  of  weight,  which 
may  mean  all  the  difference  between  a  heavy  and  pos- 
sibly sluggish  engine,  strong  by  reason  of  its  weight, 
and  one  that  is  a  great  deal  lighter,  stronger  and  much 
more  lively. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 
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ALWAYS  FIRST! 

The  Napier  Aero  Engine  (known  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  as  the  "Lion")  has  kept  up  Napier 
traditions    by    attaining    the    World's  Record. 

On  Jan.  2nd.  Gapt.  Lang  (Pilot)  and  Lieut. 
Blowes  (Observer)  on  a  D.H.  9  Biplane  engined 
by  a  single  450  h.p.  Napier  "Lion"  Engine 
ascended  to  the  unprecedented  height  of  30,500  feet 
— or  nearly 

SIX     M I L  E  S    IN    THE  AIR 


As  the  Napier  Gar  has  always  been  known  as 
the  Proved  Best,  so  the  Napier  Aero  Engine  has 
further  established  this  claim. 

BRITISH     AND  BEST 
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Patrem:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
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 BOOKS.  

PRINTED    BOOKS    AND    ILLUMINATED    AND  OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Monday,  February  17th,  and  two 
following  days,  at  one  o'clock  precisely, 

PRINTED  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other 
MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Lawler,  the  property  of  Lieut.  Cecil  Fullerton,  Royal  Berks 
Regt.,  the  property  of  the  late  E.  W.  Hennell,  Esq.,  a  Large 
Collection  of  Emblem  Books,  the  property  of  the  late  W.  Newton, 
Esq.  ;  and  about  2,500  Book-plates,  collected  by  the  late  F.  B. 
Salomons,  Esq.  (sold  by  order  of  his  Widow),  and  including  First 
Editions  of  Works  by  Masters  of  English  literature  ;  Works  on 
Heraldry,  Topography,  and  Archaeology,  including  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Percy  and  Selden  Societies,  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  ;  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
Original  Drawings  by  R.  Westall  and  E.  Harding ;  Books  of 
Engravings,  including  a  fine  Collection  of  Plates  after  Hogarth  ; 
Books  with  Coloured  Plates  ;  Sport,  Travel,  and  Natural  History  ; 
Productions  of  Modern  Private  Presses  ;  Fine  Examples  of  Book- 
binding, etc. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley,  Earlier 
and  Later  Work,  2  vols.,  31/6;  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  illus.  by 
Beardsley,  11/-  ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unex- 
purgated,  £30;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882, 
42/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-;  published  5/-; 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy, 
1905,  ,£2.2  ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by 
Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy,  21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected 
Works,  24  vols.,  ^12.12;  Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar 
Khayyam,  large  paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  ^4-4  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2s  vols.,  21/-  ;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  ;£5.5.  Send  also 
for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book, 
and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


AUTHORS. — Wanted  MSS.  of  every  description  for  publica- 
tion in  Volume  form.  Fiction,  poetry,  short  stories,  plays, 
children's  books,  etc.  Promising  new  writers  specially  sought. 
Write  "  Books,"  Box  633,  Sells,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REDDECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


 EDUCATIONAL.  

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN  MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1S67.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering     Workshop.     Army      Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

SYBIL  EATON. 
TWO  VIOLIN  RECITALS. 
TUESDAY  NEXT  at  3. 
THURSDAY,  MAR.  6,  at  8. 
Assisted  by  HAROLD  SAMUEL  (Pianoforte), 
and  at  the  Second  Recital  by  FELIX  SALMOND. 

Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

ISABEL  GRAY. 
PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY  EVG.,  FEB.  21,  at  8. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4156  Mayfair. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address  :  Personnel 
Secretary,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 
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An  empty  pipe— what  is  it  ?  A  pipe  charged  with 
this  delectable  smoking-mixture — what  is  it  not? 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 

Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-oz  packets  \\\&.    Tins:  2-oz  1/11— 4-oz  3/10 


fitxnfccn  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco Co'  oi  Great  Britain  and 
Kiepnen  mucue     lteland,  Ltdi  36  st  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 
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United  Kingdom 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany, 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Caesar, 
Virgil,  &c),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible)  ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.— Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Chukch  Army,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


LIFE   INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

COMBINATION  OF 
AGE,  MAGNITUDE,  RESERVE  BASIS 
AND    PROFIT-EARNING  CAPACITY 

THE  STRONGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

PERUSAL  OF  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  WAR  TIME 
PROSPECTUS  MAKES  THAT  FACT  VERY  CLEAR 

WRITE  OB  TELEPHONE  TO  HEAD  OFFICE,  NORWICH, 
OR  TO  ANY  BRANCH  OR  AGENCY. 
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r  1  ^HE  artificial  illumina- 
A  tion  of  living  rooms— 
and  particularly  of  working 
rooms — is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable hygienic  import- 
ance. 

It  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
two  scientific  authorities  of  the 
highest  standing,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Vivian  B.  Lewes  and  Dr. 
S.  Rideal,  in  the  light  of  careful 
experiments  made  by  them;  and 
their  conclusions  on  the  pre- 
eminently healthful  nature  of 
incandescent  gas  as  an  illuminant 
should  be  widely  known,  more 
especially  since  these  touch  upon 
national  economy — conservation 
of  coal  and  recovery  of  valu- 
able residual  products — as  well 
as  upon  hygiene. 

Free  copies  of  these  Reports  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 


X56C 


47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster \  S.fV.  1 


THE  CITY 

Several  of  the  leading  British  railways  have  now 
increased  their  dividends  to  the  rates  that  were  being- 
paid  in  191 3.  The  boards  have  been  prompted  to 
this  improvement  in  stockholders'  remuneration  partly 
by  the  arguments  of  a  few  strong-minded  proprietors 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  feeling  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  place  such  large  sums  for  the  upkeep 
of  properties  whose  ultimate  ownership  and  control  is 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Having  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary services  performed  by  the  railways  during  the 
war — in  no  other  department  has  such  consistent 
efficiency  been  displayed — the  proprietors  have  been 
very  meanly  treated.  While  other  industries  have 
enjoyed  unprecedented  war  prosperity,  the  railway 
stockholder  has  suffered  loss  of  income  and  deprecia- 
tion of  capital,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  is 
expressed  in  the  fact  that  the  leading  railway  stocks 
yield  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  at  present  prices. 

Ask  in  the  market  why  prices  are  not  higher,  and 
the  reply  is  :  "  We  do  not  know  what  the  Government 
will  do  with  us."  It  now  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment feels  pledged  (by  Mr.  Runciman  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  to  maintain  control 
of  the  railways  for  two  years  after  Peace,  and  that, 
presumably,  is  considered  sufficient  time  for  shelving 
the  question  of  nationalisation.  A  great  deal  is 
heard  in  these  days  of  the  requirements  of  "key" 
industries.  Surely  the  railways  rank  in  the  forefront 
of  this  class,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  definite  decision 
as  to  their  future  should  be  reached  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

On  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  shareholders  in 
American  breweries  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
this  column  a  fortnight  ago1,  it  is  now  reported  from 
Washington  that  the  British  Government  has  made 
representations  to  the  State  authorities  seeking-  com- 
pensation for  loss  incurred  by  British  investors 
through  prohibition  in  the  United  States.  It  is  re- 
ported that  ^'30,000,000  of  British  money  is  sunk  in 
American  brewing-  and  distilling  companies,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  official  representations  will  not 
be  set  aside  by  the  argument  that  the  British  money 
is  not  directlv  invested  in  the  industry.  Admittedly 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  an  English  com- 
pany has  been  formed  which  holds  the  stock  of  the 
American  concern;  but  the  purpose  of  a  "holding" 
company  is  perfectly  understood  in  America,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  actual  proprietors. 

Stockbrokers  are  being  inundated  with  inquiries 
from  "small  investors"  for  good  low-priced  oil 
shares.  The  broker  no  doubt  does  his  best;  he  can 
recommend  several  shares  that  will  go  higher  so  long 
as  the  buying  continues,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  pick  out  any  low-priced  oil  share  of 
undoubted  merit.  The  "small"  investor  wants  some- 
thing for  half-a-crown  that  will  become  a  Burmah  Oil 
or  a  Shell  Transport,  and  the  thing  does  not  exist. 
He  would  be  much  safer  in  buying  Burmahs  and  Shells, 
even  at  the  present  high  prices,  than  in  buying  rubbish 
for  a  few  shillings  which  is  not  worth  as  man-  r-ence. 

The  drapery  and  furnishing  trade  is  one  which  runs 
notably  in  cycles.  During  the  war  these  companies 
have  done  well,  much  of  their  work  being  Government 
contracts,  while  the  exceptional  spending  power  of  the 
masses  has  created  unprecedented  profits.  Normally 
it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  now  be  a  defi- 
nite reaction ;  but  in  the  trade  it  is  generally  expected 
that  such  companies  as  Harrods,  Whiteleys,  Maples, 
Barkers  and  Warings  will  experience  favourable  con- 
ditions for  some  time  to  come. 

Sir  Richard  Y.  Vassar-Smith  at  Llovds  Bank  meet- 
ing pleaded  lor  strict  public  and  private  economy, 
reduction  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  removal  of  trade 
restrictions  and  control,  and  greater  harmony  between 
"Capital  and  Labour.  All  these  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  country  to  meet  the  burden  of  war  debt,  but  the 
chief  of  them  is  economy  in  public  expenditure. 
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"ENGLAND  FOR 
THE  ENGLISH" 

is  the  slogan  now 

But — The  foreigner  will  be  creeping 
in  with  New   Paper  if   our  English 
Mills  are  not  kept  supplied  with  Raw 
Material. 

YOUR  WASTEPAPER  IS 
THEIR  RAW  MATERIAL! 

Let  us  send  you  sacks  to  collect  it  in, 
and  when  full  we  will  pay  carriage 
and  the  highest  price  allowed  by  the 
Government. 


YATES  &  CO 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PEGKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone  :  245  Hop. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 

COLDS, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and      other  bowel 
complaints. 


A!  ways   ask    for  a 
"Dr.  GOLL.IS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists  1/3  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


A  PE. 


Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


NEVER  MORE  NEEDED  THAN  NOW. 

The  Many    Branches  of   War-Work    maintained    by  the 

CHURCH  ARMY  WA 

{Registered  under  The  War  Chanties  Act,  1916) 

including  800 

RECREATION  HUTS  TENTS  AND  CENTRES 

at  home  and  in  France.  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Palestine.  Mesopotamia.  East  Africa  and  India  ;  also 

HOSTELS  FOR  MEN  ON  LEAVE  IN  LONDON 

(Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  several  others); 

Hostels  for  Discharged  Men,  Clubs,  Information  Offices,  Training 
Farms.    Convalescent  Homes,  &c.  &c,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
.  for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  support  these  Efforts  for  the  sake  of  she  men  who 


Cheques  crossed  "Barclays',  a'c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.    Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,    Bryanston   Street,  Marble    Arch,  London,    W.  7. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

We  wish  someone  would  clear  up  the  hopeless  mud- 
dle into  which  the  Press  has  plunged  us  with  regard 
to  the  Armistice  and  the  Peace.  The  Armistice  signed 
on  ii  November,  was  extended  for  the  fourth  time  last 
Sunday,  and  every  time  it  is  extended  General  Foch 
very  wisely  adds  some  new  conditions,  necessitated 
by  the  obvious  design  of  the  Germans  to  escape  the 
original  terms,  and  perhaps  to  renew  fighting  in  the 
East.  This  last  addition  of  terms  is  called  by  the 
newspapers  "  a  provisional  armistice,"  which  is  to 
precede  a  "  definitive  armistice,"  which  is  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  "preparatory  peace,"  which  is  to 
prelude  "  a  final  peace."  What  is  "a  definitive 
armistice  "  may  we  ask?  An  armistice  is  only 
another  word  for  a  truce,  or  suspension  of  hostilities, 
on  terms.  We  seem  to  be  a  long,  long  way  from  that 
final  peace,  which  was  promised  to  arrive  in  June. 

Among  the  fourteen  States  which  have  been  invited 
or  allowed  to  sign  the  draft  Convention  or  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  are  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Poland.  Will  anyone  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  State  is 
Czecho-Slovakia?  Where  does  it  begin  or  end? 
What  are  its  boundaries?  Who  made  it  a  State? 
We  know,  indeed,  that  within  a  week  of  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  some  enterprising  persons  hired 
houses  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  put  out  a 
brass-plate  with  the  words  Czecho-Slovakian  Republic, 
in  various  languages.  But  is  that  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  State?  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  label  for  certain 
Slavs  and  Czechs  who  have  severed  themselves  from 
Austria.  But  there  are  plenty  of  Slavs  in  Hungary 
and  German-Austria  :  why  are  they  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  League  of  Nations? 

What  is  Poland,  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
signatories?  Does  it  include  Silesia  and  Galicia?  The 
main  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  future  between  all  nations.  The  first  step 
to  that  end  should  be  to  sign  treaties  of  peace  between 
all  the  belligerents,  and  then  to  determine  what  are  to 
be  the  nations  that  will  keep  it.  No  peace  has  been 
signed,  though  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  defeated  belligerents,  and  America, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Serbia  and  Belgium  are 
victorious  belligerents.    Nobody  knows  of  what  States 


Europe  is  to  be  composed.  The  Germans  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  a  peace-signing  mood,  and  are  behaving  with 
their  customary  arrogance  and  folly.  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  keeps  on 
repeating  that  German  Colonies  must  be  restored,  and 
that  Germany  must  appear  at  the  Peace  Conference 
on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Powers. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  mere  German  bluff ;  or  it  may 
be  "  the  lie  in  the  soul,"  that  mental  falseness  which 
is  apparently  incurable  in  the  German  nation.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  set  about  the  German 
peace  terms  at  once,  so  that  we  may  all  (including  the 
Germans),  know  where  we  are,  instead  of  drafting 
Covenants,  and  listening  to  edifying  speeches  on  what 
Mr.  Asquith  calls  "  the  enduring  bond  of  human 
brotherhood  "?  On  reading  the  beautiful  homilies  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  we  can  only  say 
"  tout  ga  est  bien  dit;  mais  il  y'a  des  longueurs  " ;  or, 
in  more  homely  Saxon,  "  let  us  cut  the  cackle,  and  get 
to  business."  The  Germans  ought  to  be  presented  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  peace  terms.  One  of  the 
most  impudent  things  the  German  Minister  has  said 
is  that  before  Germany  can  restore  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  she  must  restore  herself  ! 

The  nonsense  which  responsible  and  educated  men 
talk  and  write  about  the  German  indemnity  is  amazing. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  puts  the  bill  for  the  Allies  at 
24  thousand  millions,  added  to  which  Germany  has  run 
up  a  domestic  war  loan  of  8  thousand  millions.  The 
interest  on  32  thousand  millions  at  5  per  cent,  is 
16  hundred  millions,  which  annual  sum  Germany  is  to 
find,  besides  the  ordinary  cost  of  running  the  State. 
Germany  might  pay  in  goods  :  but  the  greater  part  of 
her  iron  ore  wealth  is  being  taken  by  France,  and  if 
Silesia,  or  part  of  it,  goes  to  Poland,  the  greater  part 
of  her  coal  wealth  will  disappear.  There  remain 
aniline  dyes,  potash,  and  beet  sugar.  Levinsteins,  we 
imagine,  would  raise  a  pretty  hubbub  if  we  were  to 
revert  to  our  former  importation  of  German  dyes.  And 
we  fancy  that  our  sugar  interests  would  object  to  a 
large  importation  of  beet.  Potash  is  left,  no  doubt, 
and  some  other  chemicals,  but  spelter,  or  smelted  zinc, 
is  barred. 

The  week  before  last  we  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Churchill  would  be  well  advised  to  break  up  the 
large  military  camps  in  the  south,  as  some  of  them 
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were  hot-beds  of  discontent  and  Bolshevism.  This 
brought  us  a  furious  letter  from  an  officer,  who 
accused  us  of  libelling  heroes,  and  who  informed  us  that 
he  had,  in  consequence,  cut  off  his  subscription  to  the 
Saturday  Review.  We  do  not  (except  very  rarely) 
write  without  warrant  for  our  words,  and  we  read  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Herald  (a  Labour  organ  of  ex- 
treme views)  that  for  nearly  three  weeks  the  Kempton 
Park  Camp  has  been  "  on  strike  ";  that  at  Battersea, 
Osterley  Park,  Woolwich,  and  Camberwell  "the  men 
are  seething  with  discontent,"  and  that  for  three  weeks 
"various  camps  at  Calais  have  been  on  strike." 
Amongst  the  points  of  the  soldiers'  charter,  given  by 
the  same  authority,  is  "recognition  of  soldiers'  com- 
mittees and  delegates,"  which  is,  of  course,  pure 
Bolshevism.  We  don't  know  whether  this  will  meet 
the  eye  of  our  irate  correspondent.  But  if  he  is  out 
for  truth,  he  had  better  resume  his  consumption  of 
The  Saturday  Review. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
believed  to  be  the  aim  of  democracy.  We  now  have  un- 
limited democracy:  universal  suffrage;  a  Crown  re- 
duced to  a  cipher ;  a  House  of  Lords  deprived  of  power ; 
and  yet  no  one  would  deny  that  the  greatest  misery  of 
the  greatest  number  has  been  the  result.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  were  so  thoroughly  unhappy 
and  uncomfortable.  A  cold  hearth,  an  empty  larder, 
unwashed  linen,  scowling  faces,  overcrowded  trains, 
these  are  thy  fruits,  democracy  !  It  is  no  wonder  that 
influenza,  or  malaria,  has  been  raging  round  the  world. 
People  are  suffering  from  cold,  from  hunger,  from  over- 
crowding and  from  under-washing. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion is  a  hardy  annual  at  the  Law  Society,  where  it 
generally  secures  a  majority.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  the  Bar,  for  the  leaders  are  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  the  juniors  are  afraid  of 
offending  the  leaders  by  supporting  the  change.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  solicitors  and  barristers,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
would  diminish  the  efficiency,  certainly  the  dignity,  of 
the  Bar.  Excessive  specialisation,  though  costly,  does 
produce  extra  skill.  But  the  question  is  whether,  under 
the  present  stress  and  cost  of  living,  a  system  can  be 
maintained  which  dooms  clever  young  men  to  spend 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  manhood  in  hanging  about 
the  Courts  and  chambers  until  they  get  briefs.  The 
instances  are  many  of  great  lawyers  waiting  until  they 
were  well  over  thirty  for  business — Camden  and  Lynd- 
hurst  occur  to  us.  How  many  brilliant  young  men  drift 
off  into  journalism  or  the  City,  because  they  can't  or 
won't  wait,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Fusion  would 
put  the  profession  on  a  business  basis. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  has  died  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  was  the  best  known  of  our  Colonial  poli- 
ticians, and  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1897.  With  his  clean- 
shaven face,  mobile  mouth,  and  large  nose,  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  lawyer,  a  popular  preacher,  or  an 
actor,  and  indeed,  his  resemblance  to  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  was  striking.  He  had  conciliatory  man- 
ners and  a  great  gift  of  mellifluous  oratory.  But  on 
looking  back  on  his  career,  we  find  no  act  of  Imperial 
statesmanship  to  entitle  him  to  our  gratitude.  He  led 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada  into  office  in  1896  by  at- 
tacking Sir  John  Macdonald's  National  Policy,  and 
then  turned  Protectionist.  He  did  indeed  grant  a  pre- 
ference to  British  goods. 

The  abandonment  of  their  election  pledges  and  the 
adoption  of  Protection  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada 
was  one  of  the  most  cynical  pieces  of  tergiversation  in 
Colonial  politics.  Later  on,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
191 1  agreed  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  negotiated  by  Lord  Bryce,  which  aroused  such 
a  storm  in  Canada  that  the  Liberals  were  ejected  from 
office.    He  opposed  the  contribution  by  Canada  to  the 


Imperial  Navy,  and  insisted  that  Canada  should 
build  whatever  ships  were  necessary  for  her  defence. 
He  was  opposed  to  Canada's  participation  in  the 
Foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  with  reluc- 
tance agreed  to  the  dispatch  of  a  Canadian  contingent 
to  the  South  African  War.  He  opposed  conscription 
in  the  present  war.  In  short,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had 
a  provincial  mind,  and  regarded  Imperialism  with  cold 
disfavour.  He  was  devoutly  obedient  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Quebec. 

Eight  shots  were  fired  at  M.  Clemenceau  on  Wednes- 
day as  he  was  driving  in  his  motor  from  his  house  to 
his  office  in  Paris.  The  would-be  assassin,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  seized,  and  M.  Clemenceau  returned 
home,  and  walked  into  his  house,  when  a  slight  flesh 
wound  in  the  shoulder  was  discovered.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Presidents  of  the  Republics  are  more  often 
attacked  by  assassins  than  crowned  heads.  King 
Edward  was  fired  at  by  a  Belgian  anarchist,  who 
missed,  at  Brussels  station ;  but  there  has  been  no 
shooting  at  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  for  some 
sixty  years,  when  a  crazy  boy  named  Connor  fired  a 
blank  cartridge  at  Queen  Victoria  on  Constitution  Hill. 
Even  a  flesh  wound  is  no  joke  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Premier  will 
soon  recover,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  because  his 
robust  commonsense  is  at  present  our  only  bulwark 
against  the  idealism  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  statute  of  Anne,  which  compelled  Ministers  ap- 
pointed to  certain  posts  to  vacate  their  seats  and  seek 
re-election,  is  not  relevant  to  modern  politics,  because 
appointments  are  now  made,  not  by  the  Crown,  but 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  absurd  to  require  the 
ratification  by  the  constituents  of  a  choice  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  is  himself  the  chosen  of  the 
people.  To  compel  Ministers  appointed  immediately 
after  a  General  Election  to  seek  re-election  is  worse 
than  absurd ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  More- 
over, there  is  this  practical  objection  to  the  system, 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  that  it  fre- 
quently prevents  the  appointment  of  the  best  man,  be- 
cause he  may  not  have  a  safe  seat.  With  character- 
istic love  of  compromise,  the  House  has  agreed  with 
the  Government  to  abrogate  the  re-election  in  cases 
where  the  Minister  is  appointed  within  nine  months  of 
a  General  Election. 

Some  earnest  politicians  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  advocated,  the  referendum  as  a  corrective  of, 
or  rather  as  an  alternative  to,  general  elections.  We 
commend  to  their  attention  the  Miners  Ballot  Paper, 
which  is  a  referendum  :  "  1.  Application  for  30  per 
cent,  increase  of  wages.  2.  Six  hours  day.  3.  Full 
Maintenance  at  Trades'  Union  Rates  of  Wages  for 
mine  workers  unemployed  through  demobilisation. 
4.  Nationalisation  of  Mines.  The  Government  hav- 
ing failed  to  grant  any  of  the  above  proposals — Are 
you  in  favour  of  a  National  Strike  to  secure  them? 
Yes  or  No."  Only  that  and  nothing  more.  A  bald 
enumeration  of  the  miners'  demands  on  the  one  hand  : 
a  bold  lie  about  the  Government's  attitude  on  the 
other :  no  discussion  :  no  explanation  :  a  yes  or  no 
answer  demanded.  Consider  the  dangers  of  this 
method  of  settling  national  questions. 

There  are  some  twenty-four  million  electors  of  both 
sexes,  of  whom  at  the  outside,  two  million  pay  income- 
tax.  Suppose  a  Labour  Government  were  to  issue  the 
following  referendum  or  Ballot  paper.  "It  is  pro- 
posed to  impose  an  income-tax  of  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  all  incomes  over  ^5,000  a  year,  of 
twelve  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  over 
^2,000  a  year,  and  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all 
incomes  over  ^"1,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing an  allowance  of  £2  a  week  to  all  adult  hand- 
workers as  a  contribution  to  household  expenses  and 
to  enable  them  to  live  a  more  amusing  life.  The 
House  of  Commons  having  rejected  this  proposal,  are 
you  in  favour  of  it?  Please  answer  '  Yes  or  No.'  " 
Does  anyone  doubt  what  answer  the  twenty-two  mil- 
lions would  make,  when  offered  the  incomes  of  the 
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two  millions  to  play  with?  Yet  we  are  getting-  to- 
wards these  methods  of  government,  and  the  Miners' 
Ballot  Paper  is  a  sample. 

Sir  Robert  Home  promptly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Smillie,  in  which  he  points  out  the  danger  and 
unfairness  of  issuing  a  ballot  paper,  which  does  not 
state  what  the  Government  has  offered,  but  implies 
that  the  miners'  demands  have  been  merely  refused. 
The  Government  has  offered  an  immediate  advance  of 
six  shillings  a  week  in  wages,  and  added  that,  should 
this  amount  be  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  increase 
in  cost  of  living  since  the  last  advance,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  matter  again,  or  refer  it  to  an 
independent  tribunal.  With  regard  to  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines,  Sir 
Robert  Home  points  out  that  these  are  vast  questions 
affecting  the  industry  of  all  classes,  and  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  which  cannot  be  decided  without  investi- 
gation of  all  the  facts.  The  miners,  of  course,  regard 
the  matter  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  as  if 
they  were  the  whole  community. 

The  miners  will  receive  Mr.  Smillie's  ballot  papers, 
but  we  fear  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  read  Sir  Robert 
Home's  admirable  letter.  Mr.  Smillie  is  a  dangerous 
and  unscrupulous  man,  and  what  is  a  Labour  Minister 
to  do  when  he  has  to  deal  with  a  class  of  men,  who  will 
not  keep  their  bargains  from  month  to  month,  who 
suppress  facts,  and  who  make  every  concession  a  step- 
ping-stone to  another  demand?  The  National  Demo- 
cratic and  Labour  Party  has  also  issued  a  counterblast 
to  Mr.  Smillie,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Trade  Union 
leaders  to  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  a  class  war 
which  they  see  can  only  lead  to  national  bankruptcy. 
If  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  agree  to  identical 
hours  and  wages  of  labour,  they  might  be  made  any- 
thing you  like,  six  or  five  or  three  hours  a  day  for 
three  days  a  week  at  five  pounds  a  day.  Most  of  us, 
it  is  true,  would  have  to  become  troglodytes,  and  live 
in  caves,  clothed  in  skins,  but  the  miners  and  their 
families  might  inhabit  Raby,  Chatsworth,  and  Aln- 
wick. Everything  would  then  be  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

But  if  the  miners  don't  know  it,  Mr.  Smillie  must 
surely  know  that  this  miners'  paradise  can  never  be 
realised  here  on  earth  by  reason  of  a  few  simple  facts. 
England  and  Scotland  are  not  the  only  countries  that 
produce  coal,  nor  is  coal  the  only  possible  fuel.  There 
are  such  people  as  Germans,  Poles,  Austrians,  Rus- 
sians, Japanese  and  Americans,  and  there  is  more  coal 
in  Silesia  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also 
coal  in  Canada  and  Japan  and  Australia,  and  there  are 
people  who  believe  in  oil  as  fuel.  If  the  English  and 
Scottish  miners  make  the  cost  of  their  coal  prohibitive, 
as  compared  with  competing  sources,  it  will  not  be 
used,  and  instead  of  a  fuller  life  they  will  get  an  empty 
belly.  The  national  loss  would  be  enormous ;  there 
would  be  a  financial  crash ;  everybody  would  be 
ruined;  but  aature  (i.e.  economic  fact)  "  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  cares  not  a  jot  for  individuals. 

It  is  a  well-worn  trick  in  journalism  to  prepare  an 
attack  on  a  Minister  by  defending  him  from  an  imag- 
inary assault,  or  by  denying  that  something  which  no 
one  had  thought  of  is  intended.  When  therefore  we 
read  in  certain  organs  that  "it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say 
that  Sir  Robert  Home  is  about  to  resign  "  ;  or  "  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  proposed  to  transfer  Sir  Robert  Home  to 
another  post  ";  or  "  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Minister  of  Labour,  being  a  lawyer, 
is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  shop  stewards;"  we  can 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  Fleet  Street  guns  being  got  into 
position  for  a  bombardment  of  Whitehall  Gardens. 
Sir  Robert  Home  has  been  but  a  few  months  in  the 
most  difficult  post  in  the  Government ;  he  has  acted 
with  promptitude,  courage,  and  tact ;  he  is  assisted 
by  the  great  ability  and  industry  of  one  or  two  men 
around  him,  and  we  hope  he  will  laugh  at  the  Press. 


The  quarrel  between  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  must  now  be  regarded  as  complete,  for  the 
Press  Lord  denounces  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  new 
illustrated  paper  as  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  as  a 
man  who  is  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
who  allows  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Press  ! 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made  Lord  North- 
cliffe a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  Viscount,  that  he  offered 
him  a  place  in  his  government  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  that  he  created  him  Director  of  Propaganda,  and 
seeing  finally  'that  obedience  to  the  Northcliffe  press 
has  been  his  most  obvious  weakness,  these  reproaches 
from  his  former  friend  seem  to  savour  of  ingratitude. 
But  does  not  the  souteneur  always  beat  the  lady  on 
whose  beauty  he  has  lived? 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  done  many  good  things 
in  dealing  with  a  difficult  situation,  and  its  proposal  to 
summon  a  general  conference,  a  sort  of  industrial  par- 
liament, in  which  the  different  industries  may  realise 
the  solidarity  or  interdependence  of  all  trades,  is  ex- 
cellent. But  the  Labour  Ministry  has  done  one  bad 
thing  :.  it  has  prolonged  and  increased  the  demoralisa- 
tion following  on  all  big  wars  by  its  unemployment 
donations.  If  these  unemployment  donations  had  been 
strictly  confined  to  demobilised  soldiers  and  dismissed 
munition  workers,  they  would  have  been,  perhaps,  justi- 
fiable. But  in  Ireland  certainly,  and  we  fear  in  England 
and  Scotland,  they  have  been  given  to  all  out-of-works 
of  both  sexes,  and  have  actually  caused  men  and  women 
to  throw  up  jobs  in  order  to  live  on  the  State  in  idle- 
ness for  thirteen  weeks.  The  number  of  drunken  women 
loafing  about  London  and  the  suburbs  in  company  with 
soldiers,  and  laughing  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
laundry  work  or  domestic  service  is  shocking.  Sir 
John  Butcher,  M.P.,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  has 
drawn  a  painful  picture  of  the  demoralisation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  shortage  of  farm  labourers 
and  domestic  servants. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  debate  on  industrial 
unrest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  hit  off  several  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
happy  phrases.  Thus,  he  spoke  of  the  Labour 
Extremists  as  men  "gravely  tainted  with  the  hysteria 
of  revolution,"  and  remarked  that  since  the  war  "  the 
nation  had  been  living  on  its  capital  and  seemed  to  like 
it."  That  is  just  the  mischief.  The  working-classes 
saw  that  six  or  seven  millions  a  day  were  being  spent 
on  the  war,  and  they  cannot  or  will  not  see  why  the 
nation  or  the  Government  should  not  go  on  finding  the 
same  sums  for  them  to  play  with.  They  refuse  to 
understand  that  these  sums  were  raised  by  loans,  and 
extraordinary  taxes.  With  regard  to  strikes,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  truly  said  that  no  strike  can,  in  the 
long  run,  succeed  without  "  the  support  of  the  great 
silent  majority  of  the  public." 

We  agree  with  Lord  Islington  that  the  Trade 
Unions  should  be  incorporated,  like  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  friendly  societies,  with  a  common  seal, 
and  directorate,  and  thus  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued.  That  would  get  over  the  worst  defects  of  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act,  and  would  give  the  trade  union 
officials  power  over  their  members.  Both  Lord  Buck- 
master  and  Lord  Lansdowne  alluded  to  the  large  for- 
tunes made  out  of  the  war  by  contractors  and  ship- 
owners as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  industrial  dis- 
content. Fortunes  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be  made  out  of  wars,  because  new  arid  enormous  de- 
mands for  material  arise,  which  must  be  met  at  any 
cost.  The  spectacle  of  these  war  fortunes — has  not 
the  army  contractor  become  historical  as  a  robber? — 
are  quite  as  exasperating  to  the  landowners  and 
rentiers,  out  of  whose  pockets  the  taxes  have  come, 
as  they  are  to  the  handworkers.  The  real  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  moment  when  economy  and  in- 
creased production  are  vital  to  our  recovery  is  chosen 
by  everybody  to  demand  a  better  life,  i.e.,  more  money 
for  less  work.  But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Seriously,  how  do 
we  propose  to  get  an  indemnity  from  Germany? 
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SORTS   OF  SOCIALISM. 

THE  word  "  Socialism  "  is  used  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  generally  with  the  vaguest 
notion  of  its  meaning.    If  the  person  using  the  word 
has  goods  laid  up,  he  expresses  fear  or  disapproval. 
If  he  is  a  Labour  member  or  agitator,  or  merely  one  of 
the  new  upper  class,  rich  without  responsibilities,  he 
uses  Socialism  to  indicate  some  future  and  better  sys- 
tem at  which  all  men  ought  to  aim.    But  both  in  its 
dyslogistic  and  eulogistic  uses  Socialism  is  a  vague 
term.    The  thing  Socialism  is  as  old  as  society  itself, 
though  the  term  is  modern.    Socialism  means  the  con- 
centration of  all  legislative,  executive,  and  adminis- 
trative power  and  all  property  (as  far  as  possible)  in 
one  person  or  body.    It  consequently  means  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  individual,  so  far  as  the  possession  of 
property  and  the  exercise  of  power  are  concerned  : 
under  perfect  Socialism  the  individual  becomes  a  tool, 
an  instrument,  or,  let  us  say,  a  grown-up  child,  well 
dressed  and  drilled,   and  fed,  but  without  will,  or 
initiative,  or  hope.    In  ancient  societies  Socialism  took 
the  form  of  an  emperor  or  absolute  monarch.  The 
system  of  government  at  Rome,  at  all  events  till  the 
reign    of    Hadrian,     was    Socialism.      In  France 
Louis  XIV.  realised  Socialism,  and  expressed  it  by 
saying,  "The  State  is  Me."    The  first  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789  was  the  uprising  of  the  individual  against 
Socialism.     The   Frenchman   was  determined  to  be 
somebody ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain,  indi- 
vidualism was  the  prevalent  political  theory  and  prac- 
tice.   Excessive  individualism,  with  its  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
has  produced  the  inevitable  reaction.    Socialism  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  the  centre  in  whose  hands  power 
and  wealth  are  to  be  vested  is  no  longer  an  Augustus 
or  a  Louis,  but  some  popular  body,  a  Parliament,  or  a 
Cabinet,  or  a  body  of  officials,  either  bureaucrats  or 
trade-unionists.    Of  modern  Socialism  there  are  to  be 
distinguished  three  kinds:  —  1.  Collectivism,  or  State 
Socialism,  is  a  system  in  which  the  State,  i.e.,  the 
Executive  Government  of  a  popularly  elected  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  huge  administrative  staff,  is  to  own  and 
manage  all  the  staple  or  key  industries  of  the  kingdom, 
mines,  breweries,  ship-building  and  ship-owning,  rail- 
ways, textile  industries,   engineering  works,  electric 
power  and  water  companies,  etc.     As  all  these  in- 
dustries are  now  owned  and  managed  by  individuals, 
the  State  would  expropriate  them,  giving  them  State 
bonds  or  scrip  bearing  interest,   and  appointing  as 
directors  or  managers  Government  officials.     All  the 
employees,    colliers,    railway    drivers,    porters,  and 
guards,  rivetters,  boilermakers,  etc.,  would  become  the 
servants  of  the  State.    This  is  the  form  of  Socialism 
most  popular,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and 
the  Fabian  doctors.    2.  The  second  form  of  Socialism, 
now  advancing  in  favour  with  the  Labour  party  is 
Syndicalism,  or  ownership  and  management  of  national 
industries,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the  particular 
groups  of  hand-workers  employed.     Thus   the  coal 
mines  and  the  railways  would  be  bought  from  their 
present  proprietors  and  managed  by  the  Coal  Syndi- 
cate and  the  Railway  Syndicate,   composed  of  the 
colliers  who  now  hew  coal  and  the  drivers  and  guards 
who  now  work  the  railways ;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
industries.    The  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  various  undertakings  and  their  running  would  be 
advanced   by  the   State,   but   the   State  would  not 
manage,  although,  as  the  banker,  it  might  be  allowed 
to  nominate  a  director  on  the  board.    The  employees 
who  now  work  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railways  and 
docks,  etc.,  are  quite  confident  that,  given  the  capital, 
they  could  manage  their  concerns  quite  as  well  as  the 
present  directors  and  managers.    What  is  known  as 
Guild  Socialism  seems  to  be  Syndicalism  under  another 
name  :  that  is,  the  State  is  to  find  the  money,  and  the 
Guild,  or  Craft,  or  Trade  Union,  is  to  supply  the  direc- 
torate.   3.  Bolshevism  is  quite  seriously  believed  in 
by  a  number  of  working-men,  those  whom  the  Lord 
Chancellor  described  as   "gravely  tainted  with  the 
hysteria  of  revolution."    It  was  explained  at  Berne  by 
the  chief  of  the  Swiss  Bolshevists  to  be  a  kind  of  aristo- 


cratic or  autocratic  Socialism.  As  the  majority  of  the 
proletariat  are  stupid  and  cowardly,  the  few  who  are 
brave  and  clever  must  secure  supreme  power  by  force ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  clear  out  the  propertied  and 
privileged  class  and  the  respectable  middle  class, 
the  "boorjoos,"  and  even  the  law-abiding  hand- 
workers, by  murder  and  confiscation,  if  necessray.  If 
the  people  who  have  anything  can  be  bluffed  into  hand- 
ing over  power  and  cash  into  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
shevists, so  much  the  better  :  it  will  save  trouble.  But 
if  not,  they  must  be  removed  by  Sheffield  or  Chinese 
knives.  When  the  Bolshevists  are  in  power,  all  the 
world,  those,  that  is,  who  have  not  had  their  throats 
cut,  will  be  so  charmed  with  the  Bolshevist  government 
that  they  will  support  it  for  ever  afterwards.  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  the  system  given  to  Mr.  Lansbury 
at  Berne  by  the  chief  of  the  Swiss  Bolshevists  :  and  as 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  has  declared  himself  to  be  in 
favour  of  "  Bolshevism  without  bloodshed,"  we  must 
assume  that  a  form  of  government  by  a  self-appointed 
group  of  autocrats  from  the  scum  of  society  is  really 
approved  by  certain  circles  in  the  Labour  world. 
Amongst  the  barbarous  peoples  of  Turanian  race  in 
Eastern  Europe  Bolshevism  is  likely  to  nourish,  we 
fear,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  objection,  and  it  is  a  grave  one,  to  the  first  and 
second  kinds  of  Socialism,  Collectivism  and  Syndi- 
calism, is  that  both  are  vast  economic  experiments  to 
be  tried  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  If  the  experiment 
fails,  the  cost  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  State.  What, 
or,  rather,  who  is  the  State?  On  examination  it  will 
appear  that  the  State  means  two  things.  The  State 
which  is  to  negotiate  the  purchase  and  in  the  case  of 
Collectivism  to  manage  the  industries  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  popularly-elected  Parliament  with  its  army 
of  permanent  officials.  But  the  State  which  is  to  find 
the  money,  that  is,  to  pay  any  losses  that  may  be 
made,  which  is  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  or  scrip  issued  as  purchase  is  the  class 
which  pays  income-tax.  There  are  30  million  adults 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  whom  about  two 
millions  pay  income-tax  and  excess  profits  duty,  which 
now  supply  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue. 
Therefore  these  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hand-workers  are  to  be  made  entirely  at  the  risk  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  population,  who  are  to  be  debarred 
from  the  management.  If  any  system  of  taxation  can 
be  desired  by  which  the  risks  or  losses  of  State 
Socialism  can  be  divided  amongst  the  30  million  adults, 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  experiment. 
Although  apart  from  the  financial  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  extinction  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  leads  to  stagnation  and  ultimately  to 
decadence.  The  individual  is  everything ;  the  masses 
nothing,  except  as  composed  of  strong,  adventurous, 
and  self-regarding  individuals. 

"SINN  FEINISM  "  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  news  that  General  De  Wet,  of  the  Free  State 
and  Mr.  Pieter  Grobler,  of  the  Transvaal,  have 
been  refused  passports  to  Paris  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  crew  of  "  The  Durham  Castle  " 
refused  to  take  General  Hertzog  as  a  passenger  draws 
attention  to  a  grave  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa, 
where  Republican  propaganda  is  once  more  in  full 
blast. 

Thus  far  responsible  statesmen  have  vainly  appealed 
for  unity  in  the  interests  of  all.  As  Prime  Minister, 
General  Botha  denounced  "this  demon  of  intrigue," 
and  "  the  unruly  passions  of  those  who  think  that 
something  is  to  be  gained  by  sowing  discord  and  ex- 
citing strife." 

Racial  feeling  runs  high.  There  is  Republican  pro- 
paganda in  the  Boer  schools,  such  as  Mr.  Burton,  the 
Minister  of  Railways,  characterises  as  "a  serious 
menace  to  our  happiness  in  South  Africa."  Last  vear 
Messrs.  Tielman  Roos  and  Poutsma  issued  "  a  mani- 
festo of  the  National  Party,"  quoting  Great  Britain's 
reply  to  the  German  Peace-note.  This  dealt  with  the 
"violated  rights  and  liberties,  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality,  and  the  free  existence  of  small 
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States."  There  was  also  an  ardent  pro-German 
press.  Thus  the  Otis  Vadcrland  of  Pretoria,  called 
upon  "fellow  Afrikanders"  to  denounce  the  Botha 
Government  for  "  taking-  away  the  colonies  of  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  friends." 

Beyond  question,  the  Republican  sentiment  is  gain- 
ing ground,  as  figures  showed  in  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil elections  of  1917.  Lord  Milner's  appointment  as 
Colonial  Secretary  added  fuel  to  the  Nationalist  flame, 
and  the  Bloemfontein  Congress  nominated  delegates  to 
put  the  Boer  cause  before  President  Wilson  in  Paris. 

All  the  old  enmities  are  now  revived ;  and  incen- 
diary speeches  were  lately  made  at  the  Women's  Con- 
centration Camp  Memorial,  where  ex-President  Steyn 
is  buried.  The  leader  of  this  movement  is  alwavs 
General  Hertzog.  "The  question  is,"  this  irrecon- 
cilable put  it  to  the  National  Congress,  "  are  we  to  be 
free,  or  to  continue  in  our  present  servitude?  " 

To  all  this  vapouring  the  Prime  Minister  responds 
with  well-weighed  counsel  and  appeal.  "  After  the 
Boer  War,"  General  Botha  said,  when  dealing  with 
Nationalist  excitement,  "  we  almost  despaired  in  our 
sorrow  and  mourning.  But  to-day,  who  could  regard 
South  Africa  as  an  oppressed  land?"  Yet  already 
there  was  talk  of  raising  commandoes  for  a  civil  war. 

The  poor  Dutch  whites  are  now  worked  upon  and 
their  forlorn  condition  traced  to  "  British  perfidy  and 
greed."  Independence  resolutions  are  passed,  and 
passages  quoted  from  the  speeches  of  President  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  show  that  racial 
self-determination  is  everywhere  the  order  of  our  res- 
tive clay.  This  new  upheaval,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  dates  from  the  abortive  rebellion  of 
1914.  Emotion  was  soon  running  so  high  that  Hert- 
zog himself  was  assaulted  on  the  Parliament  steps  at 
Cape  Town. 

At  National  meetings,  the  British  flag  was  ostenta- 
tiously hauled  down,  and  the  "  Vierkleur  "  hoisted  in 
its  place.  Then  the  Volkslied  was  sung  in  place  of 
the  National  Anthem — even  in  Parliament  during  the 
formidable  German  offensive  of  last  spring.  Yet  the 
same  Hertzog  professed  effusive  loyalty,  when  self- 
government  was  restored  to  the  four  colonies  by 
Campbell-Bannerman's  Ministry. 

"I  bow  in  reverence,"  the  Boer  leader  said,  "to 
the  wisdom  of  British  statesmen.  I  use  no  idle 
words  when  I  say  that  their  deeds  have  for  ever  bound 
the  hearts  of  our  people  to  the  British  Empire."  But 
soon  Hertzog  was  claiming  the  right  to  agitate  for  in- 
dependence in  "constitutional"  ways.  He  com- 
plained of  undue  economic  pressure,  of  taxes  and  war- 
levies  ;  of  the  internment  of  aliens,  the  Government 
refusal  of  amnesty  to  Boer  rebels,  and  the  restrictions 
upon  wool-sales — though  Britain  took  the  entire  South 
African  clip,  at  a  price  which  left  large  profits  to  the 
farmer. 

The  orgy  of  small  nations  in  Paris  gave  sudden  im- 
petus to  these  Boer  claims.  "  Dragged  against  our 
will,"  Hertzog  cries  at  meetings,  "into  all  Great 
Britain's  wars,  we  dare  not  decide  in  what  cause  our 
blood  shall  be  shed,  or  our  money  lavished."  Com- 
plete freedom  is  now  boldly  urged,  with  none  but  a 
purely  formal  membership  of  Britain's  family,  a 
shadowy  allegiance  to  the  King  and  a  fanatical  cleav- 
ing to  Dutch  ways  and  language. 

The  Boer  does  not  accept  Britain's  liberal  policy  to- 
wards the  black  men  of  South  Africa.  To  the  Dutch 
farmer,  they  are  schepsels,  or  soulless  helots,  no  better 
than  beasts  of  the  field.  On  no  account,  he  contends, 
should  they  be  educated,  let  alone  enfranchised,  or 
given  any  approach  to  equality  with  the  whites.  In 
fact,  just  before  the  Great  War  broke  upon  us,  a  Boer 
law  was  passed  which  made  the  native  squatters  on  the 
land  no  better  than  serfs  bound  to  the  soil. 

Altogether  the  situation  calls  for  a  strong  hand,  and 
tactful  statesmanship,  if  the  fusion  of  the  two  white 
races  is  to  become  a  political  fact.  Calling  a  halt  to 
the  Hertzog  tactics,  General  Botha  recently  extolled 
South  Africa  as:  a  land  of  promise  and  prosperity. 
"  Here  the  two  races  must  stand  together  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality.  Our  future  is  assured,  given 
trust  and  confidence,  with  frank  goodwill  on  both 
sides. " 


A    PRESENT    OF    P  ELM  AN  ISM. 

NOT  for  five  guineas,  nor  for  five  shillings,  but  for 
sixpence,  the  price  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
we  propose  to  present  our  readers  with  the  essence  of 
Pelmanism.  Owing  to  the  limit  of  space,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  give  the  essence  or  quintessence  of  the 
thing,  but  then  the  price  is  so  modest  !  There  are  210 
sixpences  in  five  guineas  :  and  as  Pelman  tells  us 
he  has  always  on  his  books  some  400,000  subscribers, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  210  times  400,000  copies  of 
this  Review. 

Plow  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  is  the  problem 
which  Pelmanism  solves  for  five  guineas.  On  examin- 
ation it  boils  down  to  the  old  precept,  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano ;  the  healthv  mind  in  the  healthy  body. 
Pelmanism  is  therefore  divided  into  (i)  mental  (ii) 
bodily  exercises,  (i)  We  quote  the  essential  mental 
exercises  from  the  Pelman  pamphlet. 

"The  use  of  pen  and  pencil  in  recording  observa- 
tions is  an  excellent  training  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy.  The  next  time  you  visit  a  friend's  house,  or 
the  room  of  any  building  to  which  you  are  a  stranger, 
or  even  the  inside  of  a  shop  where  you  make  a  pur- 
chase, take  two  glances  round  the  room,  and  when  you 
get  home  take  four  sheets  of  paper  and  draw  what 
you  can  remember  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  On 
a  fifth  sheet  put  down  the  position  of  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  and  indicate  the  number  of  tables,  chairs, 
and  other  articles.  .  .  .  Ask  someone  to  read  aloud  to 
you  a  number  of  proper  names,  those  in  a  directory 
will  do.  After  he  has  read  six  of  them  repeat  thern 
after  him.    Then  try  six  more,  and  then  another  six. 

Take  a  walk  in  the  country  and,  sitting  down, 
listen  to  the  sounds  you  can  hear.  From  what  direc- 
tion do  they  come?  How  many  are  there  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  them  ?  Afterwards,  when  read- 
ing nature  descriptions,  compare  your  knowledge  of 
sounds  with  that  of  the  author.  There  are  some  sug- 
gestive details  in  R.  L.  Stevenson's  'Travels  with  a 
Donkey.'"  To  be  sure  there  are!  (ii)  So  much  for 
the  mind  :  now  for  the  body.  "  Before  you  get  up, 
and  while  you  still  lie  in  bed,  stretch  out  your  right 
hand  and  arm  up  in  front  of  you.  Then,  if  there  is 
room  "  (does  this  mean,  if  you  are  a  bachelor  or  a 
spinster?)  "  send  it  to  your  side,  so  that  it  is  in  a 
straight  line  with  your  shoulder.  Have  the  fingers 
well  apart,  as  if  you  were  striking  an  octave,  and  have 
them  bent  well  back,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  grasp- 
ing habit."  Then  do  the  same  with  your  left  hand  and 
arm,  "then  do  it  three  times  with  the  two  hands  and 
arms  together.  .  .  .  Lying  on  your  back,  as 
before,  and  having  your  two  hands  over  your  abdomen, 
as  in  the  first  lesson,  go  through  the  abdominal  breath- 
ing as  described  in  the  first  lesson.  Now,  as  a  change, 
begin  as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  as  you  inhale,  send 
your  abdomen  up  and  out ;  but  instead  of  exhaling, 
move  the  abdomen  up  and  down  a  few  times. 
Get  out  of  bed  now,  and,  if  you  like,  go  through  the 
skin  drill,  but  whether  you  do  this  or  not,  practise 
hopping  or  skipping  exercises  without  a  rope.  Keep 
your  chin  in  and  the  small  of  your  back  hollow.  Have 
your  hands  relaxed,  and  as  limp  as  possible,  not 
gripped.  Have  your  feet  pointing  straight  forward — 
not  turned  out ;  and  have  your  feet  also  comfortably 
apart — about  six  inches  apart  would  do  to  start  with. 
While  you  hop  on  the  left  foot,  of  course  on  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  not  coming  down  on  the  heel— send  your 
right  leg  straight  out  in  front  of  you,  with  the  toes  as 
far  away  from  you  as  they  will  go,  and  the  knee  well 
back.  Hop  a  few  times  on  this  foot,  and  then  hop  on 
the  other  foot,  sending  the  left  leg  and  foot  out  and 
down  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  Hop  a  few  times  on 
the  left  leg.  Then  hop  on  the  right.  .  .  .  During 
the  hopping  it  is  most  important  to  keep  your  chin  in, 
and  the  small  of  your  back  hollow.  .  .  .  Now 
comes  a  very  hard  practice.  Stand  with  your  feet 
about  six  inches  apart,  as  before,  close  your  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  imagine  the  action  of  skipping.  Imagine 
yourself  to  be  skipping,  but  do  not  move.  Recall  both 
the  movements  and  the  muscular  sensations." 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  Lesson  2  in 
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the  Pelmanite  course  :  we  believe  there  are  12  Lessons. 
But  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  other  1 1  Lessons 
are  more  than  an  expansion  or  repetition  of  that  quoted 
above.  That  400,000  persons  should  pay  five  guineas 
for  this  kind  of  instruction  does  not  surprise  us. 
Give  us  .£5,000  a  week  to  spend  in  advertising,  and 
we  will  undertake  to  make  five  million  people  eat, 
drink,  wear,  or  believe  anything  you  like,  provided  it 
is  harmless.  But  we  cannot  help  harking  back  to  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  written  "glowing 
tributes"  to  the  virtues  of  Pelmanism.  They  are,  if 
we  remember  right,  Lord  Beresford,  Sir  Robert  Baden 
Powell,  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller 
Couch,  and  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll.  Let  us 
take  the  last  gentleman,  partly  because  he  is  of  our 
own  craft,  being  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly, 
and  partly  because  he  is  the  author  of  (amongst  many 
other  books)  'The  Lamb  of  God,'  'The  Key  of  the 
Grave,'  '  The  Return  to  the  Cross,'  '  The  Church's  One 
Foundation  '  and  '  My  Father. '  The  author  of  so 
many  saintly  works  must  be  a  man  of  scrupulous 
veracity,  whose  "Yea"  or  "Nay"  would  outweigh 
the  oaths  of  other  men.  We  ask  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll  two  plain  questions,  which  we  think  he  ought 
to  answer,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  public  :  — 

1.  Was  he  paid  for  his  testimonial,  or  "glowing 
tribute,"  to  Pelmanism? 

2.  Has  he   himself  gone  through   a  course  of 
Pelmanism  ? 

If  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  has  really  gone 
through  the  mental  and  physical  exercises  described 
above,  if  he  has  spent  his  mornings  in  arm-waving  and 
stomach-heaving  and  hopping,  he  has  earned,  in  our 
opinion,  a  very  fat  cheque.  But  if  he  has  not  done  so, 
does  he  not  see  that  he  is  lending  a  reverend  name  to 
assist  an  enterprising  advertiser  in  getting  money  from 
the  public? 


THE  POSTMASTER  AS  CENSOR. 

TT  really  comes  to  this:  Are  postmen  to  be  irre- 
trieyably  the  arbiters  of  decency  in  art?  Artists 
are  waiting  with  feebly  restrained  indignation  to  see 
what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  seizure  and  des- 
truction of  a  batch  of  etchings  by  Felicien  Rops,  at 
the  hands  of  the  G.P.O.  These  etchings,  consigned 
by  registered  post  to  certain  London  dealers,  were  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  opened,  examined, 
condemned  as  obscene,  and,  so  they  say,  destroyed. 
The  Postmaster  General's  powers  in  such  a  perform- 
ance are  apparently  constitutional;  by  section  17  of  his 
regulations  he  informs  all  and  sundry  that,  if  he  inter- 
cepts indecent  matter  in  the  post,  he  will  properly  and 
in  due  course  destroy  it.  Acting  on  this  established 
power,  he  dealt  faithfully,  according  to  his  lights,  with 
valuable  prints  by  the  distinguished  artist  Rops.  Now 
what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

Artists,  of  course,  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  their 
craft,  are  demanding  someone's  blood.  With  flushed 
faces  and  voices  primed  with  their  old  scorn  of  the 
philistine  bureaucracy,  they  put  it  to  you,  how  mon- 
strous, how  English,  how  beastly  it  is  that  some 
stamp-licking  wretch,  with  a  nonconformist  mind, 
should  dare  to  pronounce  on  the  morality  of  art. 
Checked  by  a  question,  they  allow  that  this  low- 
minded  fellow  is  probably  just  the  man  to  deal  with 
pornographic  literature  and  postcards;  but,  they  add, 
the  horrible  thing  is  that  he  should  not  recognise  and 
respect  the  distinction  that  Art  (large  A)  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  his  standards.  There  is  one  law  for  vilely 
done  and  inartistic  nudes,  and  another  for  beautifully 
drawn  and  masterly  etched  work.  Fine  technique  and 
an  artist's  vision  transmute  what  would  be  porno- 
graphic, were  it  badly  done,  into  art,  railed  round  and 
sacrosanct.  Moreover,  our  artists  conclude,  etchings 
by  great  masters  are  not  for  the  base  mob;  their  cost- 
liness ensures  their  passage  to  the  cabinets  of  con- 
noisseurs or  the  privacy  of  rich  men's  chambers. 

Now  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  be  the 
defence  put  up  by  the  Postmaster  General?  He  will 
probably  take  the  plain,  blunt  man's  position,  assert- 


ing that  he  can  "spot  "  indecency,  under  whatever 
disguise.  He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  he,  thank  God, 
is  free  from  sophistry  and  intellectual  snobbism  ;  that 
you  cannot  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  and  blind  him  to  the 
lact  that  obscenity  is  obscenity  all  the  world  over. 
Warming  to  his  thesis,  he  will,  as  they  say,  shake 
hands  with  himself  because  he  is  plain  and  blunt  and 
fearless  enough  to  denounce  vice,  wherever  and  how- 
ever he  sees  it.  He  will  proudly  confess  he  does  not 
care  a  rap  whether  pornography  is  labelled  post- 
cards or  expensive  etchings ;  it's  all  one  to  him,  and 
let  the  country,  the  bishops  and  the  nonconformists, 
thank  their  stars  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  do  his  duty. 
The  young  man,  or  the  young  lady,  who  opened  this 
parcel  of  etchings  at  the  G.P.O.,  may  very  possibly 
live  at  Tooting,  and  very  likely  has  never  heard  of 
Rops.  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  Postmaster 
may  admit  that  he  himself  was  not  clear  who  Rops 
was,  nor  whether  the  condemned  prints  were  pen-and- 
ink  or  engravings.  But  that  is  not  the  question ;  he 
is  there  to  stop  the  importation  of  indecent  matter,  and 
he  agreed  with  the  young  lady  who  brought  the  un- 
pleasant bundle  to  his  notice  that  the  contents  were 
most  embarrassingly  objectionable. 

The  independent  man  in  the  street  may  take  another 
view,  acknowledging  at  once  his  ignorance  of  art. 
He  will  probably  postulate  that  some  kind  of  Post 
(Jliice  censorship  is  needed  to  check  the  importation 
of  pornography.  He  will  confess  that  the  argument 
that  fine  craftsmanship  makes  all  the  difference,  sup- 
posing the  intention  of  the  postcard  artist  and  the 
etcher  was  identical,  is  rather  beyond  him.  He,  in- 
deed, would  have  thought  that,  given  this  identity  of 
intention,  the  distinguished  artist's  offence  was  the 
greater,  since  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  Nor 
will  he  encourage  the  contention  that  indecency  de- 
signed for  those  of  higher  station  and  as  a  pastime  of 
the  great,  should  be  more  leniently  regarded  than  the 
cruder,  cheaper  stuff  intended  for  young  shop  assist- 
ants. But  while  making  these  reservations,  these 
concessions  to  the  G.  P.O's  point  of  view,  the  ordinary 
man  will  feel  uneasy.  With  a  fairly  shrewd  judg- 
ment of  the  type  of  mind  shared  by  most  aldermen, 
parsons,  L.C.C.  members,  censors,  cabinet  ministers 
and  M.P.'s,  he  would  wonder  whether  the  Postmaster 
General  should  be  unreservedly  trusted  to  discriminate 
between  pornography  and  pictures  of  naked  women. 
He  would  remember  that  Watts 's  '  Love  and  Life ' 
was  at  one  time  banned  (in  America),  and  that  Manet's 
'  Olympia,'  not  to  mention  Degas's  nude  studies',  is 
distrusted  by  that  sort  of  mind.  Remembering  these 
classic  instances,  he  would  gravely  doubt  if  these 
powers  of  summary  destruction,  used  by  the  G.P.O. 
under  section  17,  were  wisely  conferred. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  cardinal  question  of  where 
lies  the  difference  between  obscenity  in  art  and  whole- 
some frankness,  though  we  may  express  dissent  from 
the  view  that  the  only  difference  is  craftsmanship.  For 
the  distinguishing  cause  resides  in  the  intention.  We 
are  concerned  with  this  particular  action  of  the  G.P.O. 
only  as  it  affects  the  whole  principle.  Nor  are  we 
passing  judgment  on  the  Rops  etchings,  which  we 
have  not  seen.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  same, 
whether  these  etchings  are  decent,  semi-decent,  or 
downright  obscene.  Nor,  in  these  democratic  times, 
dare  we  support  the  artists'  possible  contention  that 
expensive  entertainment  for  the  few  should  be 
treated  differently  from  cheap  fare  provided  for  the 
poor.  But  we  are  positive  that  the  present  position 
is  evil.  For  the  absolute  power  of  doing  irremediable 
harm  conferred  on  the  Postmaster  General  is  open  to 
grave  abuse,  none  the  less  fatal  because  he  is  animated 
by  the  best  intentions.  We  would  never  stake  our  all 
on  his  inability  to  make  egregious  blunders  by  confus- 
ing the  naked  (or,  as  he  would  say,  the  nude)  in  art 
with  the  indecent.  If  he  was  right  on  nine  occasions, 
he  might  fail  appallingly  on  the  tenth.  His  power  of 
destruction  should  be  subject  to  appeal  and  arbitra- 
tion ;  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  irretrievable, 
secret  action,  inspired  by  prurience,  no  loop-hole  for 
queer  transactions.  For  what,  may  we  inquire,  under 
the  present  in  camera  system,  would  infallibly  ensure 
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that  now  and  then  some  "destroyed"  "indecent" 
print  would  not  quietly  become  the  perquisite  of  a  dis- 
cerning or  salacious  post  office  official?  Rops  has 
been  the  victim  in  this  present  case;  it  might  have  been 
Rembrandt. 

VIOLIN   VIRTUOSITY   AND  STRAVINSKY 
STRINGS. 

ANEW  violin  prodigy  was,  before  the  war,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  regular  of  the  phenomena 
appearing  in  our  musical  firmament.  Of  late  no  visitor 
of  the  kind  has  come  within  our  field  of  vision- — or 
hearing — for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  great 
Continental  teachers  have  either  had  to  stop  work  or 
(like  Professor  Auer,  for  instance)  emigrate  to 
America.  Not  being  very  partial  to  prodigies,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  be  sorry ;  for  their  interest,  after  all,  is 
seldom  more  enduring  than  the  momentary  attraction 
created  by  comets  and  meteors.  They  are  wonderful  as 
youngsters,  but  when  they  grow  up  they  rarely  develop 
into  great  artists.  Joachim  and  Wieniawski  were 
exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  another  to-day  is  Mischa 
Elman ;  while  yet  another  is  the  Hungarian  boy,  Franz 
Veczey,  who  was  growing  into  a  magnificent  fiddler 
when  his  arm  was  injured  by  a  bursting  shell  a  year  or 
two  ago.  But  there  have  been  many  examples  of 
prodigious  juvenile  talent  where  the  development  has 
somehow  stopped  suddenly,  perhaps  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive strain  induced  by  hard  early  training  or  con- 
stant playinp-  in  public  during  boyhood ;  or  sometimes 
even  the  deleterious  effect  of  adulation  and  applause 
upon  the  precocious  artistic  mind.  For  this  reason  we 
are  glad  when  the  parents  or  the  teachers  of  one  of 
these  youthful  geniuses  show  sufficient  patience  and 
good  sense  to  withhold  their  "wonder-child  "  from  the 
public  gaze  until  the  puberal  age  is  well  past  and  the 
course  of  technical  training  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted. The  newcomer  is  then  entitled  to  challenge 
criticism  as  an  artist,  purely  on  his  merits,  without 
comparisons  and  without  reference  to  early  promise  or 
previous  achievements. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  recent  debut 
of  Joseph  Coleman  at  a  so-called  recital  given  with 
orchestra  at  Queen's  Hall,  in  course  of  which  he 
played  violin  concertos  by  Paganini  and  Mendelssohn 
and  the  no  less  familiar  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  G  minor 
by  Bach.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  talent  of 
this  youth  of  fifteen,  who,  though  born  in  Odessa  and 
studying  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mendelssohn  family)  when  the  war  broke  out, 
has  received  the  best  part  of  his  musical  education  in 
London.  Our  only  doubt,  after  listening  to  him  care- 
fully, is  whether  Joseph  Coleman  might  not  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  kept  back  a  little  longer  before 
undergoing  his  first  public  test.  It  will  have  done  him 
good,  no  doubt,  but  he  was  not  quite  ripe  for  it.  His 
style,  if  refined  and  admirably  neat,  does  not  make  up 
by  individuality  or  charm  for  what  it  lacks  in  breadth ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  still  immature.  But  the  promise  of 
better  things  is  there.  His  tone  is  exceedingly  pure 
and  musical,  his  phrasing  graceful,  his  intonation 
remarkably  true,  and  his  technique,  on  the  whole,  well 
beyond  the  average  for  a  lad  of  his  years.  The  showy 
difficulties  of  the  Paganini  piece  were  surmounted  with 
comparative  ease ;  the  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn 
was  fluent  and  clever  enough  to  afford  pleasure.  It 
was  in  his  Bach  that  he  showed  himself  still  the  boy  : 
it  was  wanting  at  one  moment  in  tenderness,  at  another 
in  robust  rhythmical  vigour ;  while  the  tempo  as  a  rule 
was  too  slow,  too  rigid  and  unelastic.  He  has  a  free 
bowing  arm,  though  he  holds  his  violin  better  than  he 
holds  himself,  and  his  habit  of  swaying  and  bending 
forward  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  For  all  his 
youthful  faults,  which  time  and  further  study  will 
easily  remove,  a  bright  future  may  safely  be  predicted 
for  Joseph  Coleman.  He  has  great  natural  gifts  and 
has  so  far  trodden  the  right  path. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  are  the  three  pieces 
by  Stravinsky,  which  were  played  by  the  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at 
Wigmore  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.  They  were  written  in 
1914  and  belong,  therefore,  to  the  latest  curiosities  in 


the  output  of  the  Russian  futurist.  "He  is,"  we  are  told, 
"more  and  more  freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
system  of  any  description";  he  has  had  recourse 
to  chamber  music  merely  "as  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  the  acoustic  possibilities  of  a  certain  family  of 
musical  instruments."  And  he  has  thereby  revealed  his 
limitations.  So  long  as  he  had  the  whole  orchestra  to 
manipulate  and  play  upon  at  his  sweet  will,  Stravinsky 
could  dazzle,  perturb,  excite,  bewilder,  and  obfuscate 
by  turns,  until  finally  he  overwhelmed  his  auditors  with 
an  Armageddon  of  sound  which  stretched  them  at  his 
feet.  The  violin  "family,"  great  and  small,  is  not 
extensive  or  noisy  enough  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
with  it  results  similar  either  in  nature  or  calibre.  In 
his  handling  of  this  restricted  medium  he  succeeds  in 
torturing  the  ear  (and  incidentally  his  art)  without 
achieving  what  can  at  first  hearing  be  regarded  as  a 
remote  approach  to  recognisable,  much  less  graphic, 
illustration  of  the  "programme"  which  he  has 
thoughtfully  provided  for  each  of  these  three  move- 
ments. His  annotator  observes  that  "he  has  affixed 
no  programmes  or  titles  to  his  pieces,  and  wishes  them 
to  be  listened  to  abstractedly"  (sic);  nevertheless, 
there  they  are,  printed  on  a  separate  sheet  and  issued 
officially  with  the  bill  of  the  play.  We  cannot  escape 
from  such  suggestions  if  we  would,  even  though  they 
be  valueless  as  a  key  to  the  meaning  and  the  mystery 
of  these  grotesque  monstrosities.  The  one  thing  to  be 
said  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  short ;  and  their 
performance  (to  be  repeated)  by  the  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Quartet  amounted  to  a  triumph  of  skill 
and  industry.  Pity  that  their  efforts  should  have  been 
wasted  on  such  stuff.  What  a  contrast  to  the  wholly 
delightful  "  Irish  Elegy"  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bax  and  the 
fine  quartet  by  Mr.  York  Bowen  between  which  it  was 
sandwiched  ! 

The  number  of  our  women  pianists  is  not  less 
astonishing  than  their  talent  and  their  perseverance. 
We  never  remember  so  many  1 '  on  active  service 
before.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  its  pianoforte 
recital ;  and  among  the  most  interesting  given  lately 
we  would  signalise  (as  the  French  say)  that  of  Miss 
Myra  Hess  and  the  Chopin  schemes  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Peppercorn  and  Miss  Katharine  Goodson.  Each  in  turn 
delivered  her  individual  message. 

FROM  BATH   TO  WELLS. 
(By  a  Correspondent.) 

AT  Bath  I  read  again  the  history  of  the  loves  of 
Lady  Dumbello  and  Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser, 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie  at  Barchester. 
Other  true  records  sent  me  one  day  to  Wells.  In  a 
print  shop  I  came  across  a  Dutch  print  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  with  an 
ecclesiastic  on  each  side  of  the  monarchs.  The  learned 
shopman  told  me  that  one  of  these  Bishops  was  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  with  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  supports  the  Sovereign  during  the  ceremony. 
The  origin  of  this  right  is  said  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  The  present  Bishop  made  his  claim 
before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Coronation  Claims 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VII,  and  it  was  duly 
allowed. 

Many  roads  lead  to  Wells — you  may  go  by  Glaston- 
bury, and  through  the  Gloston  Twelve  Hides  to  Wells 
Forum  :  by  Cheddar  :  and  by  the  Mendips.  At 
Glastonbury  you  pass  the  Abbey,  the  Abbots'  Kitchen, 
the  Inn  which  was  the  Pilgrim's  Inn,  the  Tribunal 
which  was  the  Abbey  Court  House,  and  the  Tor  where 
the  last  Abbot  was  put  to  death  under  Henry  VIII. 

The  way  by  Cheddar  runs  close  by  Wedmore,  where 
Alfred  the  Great  made  peace  with  the  Danes.  To  com- 
memorate the  millenary  of  this  peace,  there  is  a 
memorial  in  the  church  on  which  appear  the  names  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great,  King  Edward  VII,  and  the 
Donor.  He  was  a  loyal  and  Tory  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  also  a  loyal  window  from  which  secular 
rulers  look  down  on  devout  agriculturists.  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  there  in  ruff  and  stomacher.  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  are  portrayed  as  at  a  State  Ball 
in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  trousers  of  the  King  are 
of  an  Imperial  purple.    In  another  window  there  is  a 
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Holy  Family,  the  faces  being-  taken  from  another  family 
well-known  in  Wedmore. 

The  road  over  the  Mendips  is  the  road  the  Romans 
used.  Here  you  pass  the  lead  mines  in  which  they 
worked,  and  which  are  still  being-  worked.  From 
"Mendips'  Sunless  Caves"  they  sent  the  lead  to  a 
port  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  to  Bath,  where  in  the 
Corporation  Baths  their  pipes  still  exist. 

In  these  days  of  Democracy,  the  political  status  of 
Wells  has  sadly  changed.  Its  halycon  days  were  when 
it  returned  two  members  of  Parliament— at  one  time 
the  Chief  Whip  of  one  party  and  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Whip  of  another  party  sat  together — and  Tide-waiter- 
ships,  posts  in  the  Customs  House,  Clerkships  in  the 
Post  Office,  Government  Messengerships,  poured  in 
amain.  One  half  of  the  population  lived  on  the 
charities  of  departed  ecclesiastics ;  the  other  half  was 
supported  by  the  taxpayer.  The  City  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  Liberty  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Town  or 
Borough.  The  town  again  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts called  Verderies,  with  constables  who  acted  as 
police.  Their  origin  was  from  the  Forest  of  Mendip, 
where  they  kept  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  for  the 
Bishop.  A  similar  office  exists,  or  did  exist,  at 
Windsor. 

The  chief  glories  of  Wells  have  been  dealt  with  by 
Freeman  and  other  historians.  They  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Palace,  the  Chapter  House,  The  Vicar's  Close,  and 
the  Library  with  its  books  and  book  chains.  We  will 
examine  only  matters  of  minor  historical  interest.  The 
Vicar's  Close  belongs  to  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral. 
Once  a  Vicar  Choral,  always  a  Vicar  Choral,  and  one 
of  them  is  reputed  to  have  sung  in  the  Cathedral  during 
the  reigns  of  four  Sovereigns.  Near  the  Close  is 
another  property  with  an  unusual  tenure ;  this  is  called 
"The  Bishop's  Rib"  and  is  in  the  Bishop's  special 
gilt  for  non-resident  Canons.  Inside  the  Cathedral 
is  the  famous  clock  of  Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk  of 
Glastonbury.  It  was  constructed  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  mounted  knights  still  revolve 
round  and  round,  and  a  sitting  figure  called  "Jack 
Bladiver  "  still  strikes  the  quarters  with  his  heels.  Not 
far  from  the  clock  is  a  graven  effigy  of  Bishop 
Beckington,  and  his  rebus  "  A  Beacon  on  a  Tun"  is 
found  on  Penniless  Porch,  where  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  used  to 
attend  every  year  at  his  Chantry  to  pray  for  the  soul 
of  such  a  benefactor ;  for  he  not  only  added  to  the 
Close,  but  supplied  the  citizens  with  a  public  conduit 
and  a  fountain.  Among  the  monuments  in  the 
Cloisters  is  one  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Linley,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  In  her  handwriting  were 
the  facts  for  Sheridan's  great  speech  at  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  and  Macaulay  in  his  account  of 
that  trial  calls  her  the  "  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful 
race. ' ' 

In  the  Gallery  at  the  Palace  may  be  seen  the  Glaston- 
bury Chair,  and  Abbot  Whiting's  chair,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  many  Bishops.  The  two  Bishops  who  became 
most  conspicuous  were  Wolsey,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
and  Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Wolsey  began  his  life  as  a  churchman  in  the  Diocese, 
for  he  had  a  benefice  at  Limington.  Here  his  conduct 
was  so  irregular  that  Sir  Amias  Pawlett  caused  him  to 
be  "set  in  the  stocks."  Among  other  Bishops  was 
Thomas  Godwin  who  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  two 
Queens.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  because  of  his 
Protestant  views,  he  was  threatened  with  fire  and 
faggot.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  annoyed  because  he 
married  for  the  second  time,  and  he  had  to  part  with 
the  lease  of  a  manor  "  not  for  love  or  money,  but  from 
fear."  His  motto,  "  Wyn  God,  Wyn  all,"  is  found  in 
the  Palace. 

Bishop  Still  was  a  widower  when  he  succeeded 
Bishop  Godwin.  He  also  married  again,  and  Elizabeth 
was  again  annoyed,  but,  in  this  case,  no  property  was 
sacrificed.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Horner  of  Cloford  in  Somersetshire.  "She  drew  with 
her  a  kynde  of  alliance  with  Judge  Popham  that  sway'd 
all  the  temporall  Government  of  the  countrie. "  The 
Homers,  whose  name  lives  in  the  nursery  rhyme, 
acquired  a  large  property,  or  "  plum  "  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 


Bishop  Mews,  who  has  been  described  as  "an  old 
honest  Cavalier,"  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. As  the  visitor  of  Magdalen  College,  he  restored 
the  Fellows  ejected  by  James  II.  As  a  soldier  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Naseby.  At  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor 
his  horses  drew  the  royal  cannon,  and  he  directed  their 
fire  against  the  forces  of  Monmouth.  His  picture 
shows  that  he  wore  a  patch  to  hide  a  scar  met  with 
in  the  wars. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Bishops  was  Thomas  Ken, 
of  whom  Charles  II  said  that  no  one  should  have  the 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells  "  but  the  little  black  fellow  that 
refused  his  lodgings  to  Nelly."  Nelly  was  Eleanor 
Gwyn;  and  the  lodgings  were  Ken's  Prebendal  House 
at  Winchester.  Ken  again  intervened  in  the  vagrant 
amours  of  the  King,  for  on  Charles's  deathbed  he  per- 
suaded him  to  dismiss  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
to  send  for  the  Queen.  Under  James  II  Ken  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  tried  among  the  Seven  Bishops,  and 
acquitted.  When  deprived  of  his  See,  he  lived  with 
Lord  Weymouth  at  Longleat,  where  "Bishop  Ken's 
Library  "  still  remains.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kidder, 
who  was  killed  at  the  Palace  with  his  wife  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  great  storm  of 
November,  1703. 

The  charities  of  the  Wells  Churchmen  were  not 
restricted  to  Wells,  and  the  following  entries  are 
interesting  : — 

3s.  to  a  poor  old  man  that  had  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Turks. 

1  os.  to  two  Hungarian  Gentlemen  that  had  been 
captured  in  Buda. 

2s.  to  a  poor  Hamborough  Merchant  "  ship- 
wrack 'd. " 

Among  the  Municipal  payments  the  following 
occur  : — 

"  Item  payde  for  beare  to  make  ye  soldiers  drynke 
when  they  come  home  from  musterings  at  divers 
tymes — 12  s. 

"Paid  to  Johnson  4  days  and  nights  attendance 
on  my  Lord  Jeffries  his  coach  horses — 00-06-00." 

This  refers  to  the  expenditure  of  the  City  for  the 
entertainment  of  Jeffries  and  four  other  Judges  at  the 
Special  Assizes  for  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's adherents. 

We  now  leave  the  company  of  Bishops  and  Deans, 
and  come  to  "  Mortal  men  and  miscreants."  We  are 
glad  that  some  measure  of  social  advancement  has 
taken  place  in  the  Cathedral  City.  In  1593  in  October 
a  Vicar  Choral  was  pronounced  contumacious  and  ex- 
communicated. The  partner  of  his  guilt  had  to  stand 
at  the  High  Cross  in  the  Market  Place  at  Wells  with 
a  white  sheet  down  from  her  shoulders  to  her  feet,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  she  did  the  like  punishment 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  Anne  Patwell  was  charged  with  having  parted 
with  her  virginity  in  an  illicit  manner.  She  had  to 
appear  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  wearing  a  white  sheet 
made  fast  about  her  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ground, 
and  holding  a  white  rod  in  her  hand,  without  any  hat 
on  her  head  or  muffler  on  her  face.  The  following 
February  the  same  punishment  was  given  to  another 
Wells  lady.  They  all  appear  eventually  to  have 
received  absolution. 

These  stories  may  be  full  of  poetry  and  pathos,  but 
such  incidents  are  at  an  end.  The  vicissitudes  of  female 
delicacy  left  Wells  and  were  discovered  at  Bath  in  the 
times  of  Chesterfield,  Beau  Nash,  and  Anstey.  It  is 
said  that  the  predominant  note  of  those  educated  at  a 
well-known  Public  School  is  a  certain  shy  bumptious- 
ness. The  predominant  note  at  Wells  in  these  days  is 
a  certain  unworldly  demureness — Beauty  and  the  Post 
Card  do  not  exist  here.  The  only  post  card  we  could 
discover  was  one  of  the  Bishop's  Swans  ringing  the 
bell  for  his  victuals  at  the  porter's  gate  of  the  Palace. 
Even  this  feat,  which  goes  on  in  apostolic  succession, 
was  taught  the  original  swans  by  the  daughter  of  a 
former  Bishop,  Lord  Auckland.  The  ducks  on  the 
Palace  moat  are  not  wild  ducks ;  the  geese  are  Solan 
geese. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  WORKING  MAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — There  seems  just  now  a  disposition,  which  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  to  regard  the  workman  as  the 
villain  of  the  play,  while  the  Government  and  the 
Labour  leaders  pose  as  injured  innocents  and  lift  up 
pious  hands  in  horror  at  his  goings  on. 

Is  this  quite  fair?  The  workman,  after  all,  acts  as 
he  has  been  taught.  Milton  may  have  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  twentieth  century  when  he  wrote  of  "  the 
hungry  sheep"  that  "look  up  and  are  not  fed,  but 
swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw,  rot 
inwardly  and  foul  contagion  spread."  The  ill-wind 
blew  from  Germany — the  poison  gas  factory  of  Europe 
— and  wafted  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  to  our  shores, 
where  they  were  imbibed  by  labour  leaders  (mostly  of 
middle-class  origin),  while  Government,  which  might 
have  supplied  the  antidote,  helped  (if  all  tales  be  true) 
to  disseminate  the  poison  by  appointing  as  teachers  in 
Board  Schools  schoolmasters  infected  with  Marxian 
doctrines ;  these  taught  the  doctrine  of  equality,  which 
Nature  abhors  as  she  does  a  vacuum,  and  experience 
(vide  instances  in  Mallock's  '  Limitations  of  Pure 
Democracy')  has  shown  to  be  false.  Labour  leaders  in- 
culcated the  virtues  of  restricted  output,  which  is  in 
effect  a  fraud  on  the  employer,  and  taught  the  work- 
man to  regard  the  employer  as  his  natural  enemy. 
The  British  workman  is  by  nature  no  lazier  or  more 
covetous  than  other  members  of  society,  but  the  con- 
stant dropping  of  these  corrosive  acids  could  not  but 
tend  to  eat  away  his  sterling  qualities. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  in  defiance  of 
high  legal  opinion,  sacrificed  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual on  the  altar  of  political  expediency  by  passing 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  while  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
their  eternal  shame,  made  no  effort  to  rescue  the  victim. 

The  State  and  the  Labour  Party  having  thus  done 
their  best  to  undermine  the  character  of  the  workman, 
the  Government  now  proceeds  to  ruin  his  temper  by 
depriving  him  of  his  accustomed  refreshment  and  sub- 
stituting meagre,  expensive,  and  nauseous  supplies  of 
"  Government  beer  " — enough  in  itself  to  discredit  any 
Government  !  There  was  a  ditty  very  popular  with  the 
workman  of  other  days  which  our  legislators  would  do 
well  to  recall  :  the  refrain  ran  "  and  damn  their  eyes 
if  ever  they  tries  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer!  " 
With  America  "gone  dry  "  one  would  think  she  would 
be  glad  to  sell  us  beer  at  a  reasonable  price,  even  if 
Mr.  Hoover  denies  us  barley. 

As  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  industrial  peace,  the 
Government  should  at  once  allay  the  national  ill-temper 
by  supplying  good  beer  at  a  reasonable  price  and  at 
reasonable  hours,  by  encouraging  owners  of  licensed 
houses  to  provide  decent  premises,  where  a  self- 
respecting  man  could  take  his  wife  and  family,  and  by 
assessing  on  the  value  of  liquor  sold,  and  not  on  that 
of  the  premises. 

Much  could  be  done  for  the  rising  generation  by 
teaching  in  Board  and  State-aided  Schools  the  rudi- 
ments of  political  economy  based  on  Board  of  Trade 
statistics.  There  would  be  little  Socialism  if  every 
working  man  had  a  stake  in  the  country.  Thrift 
could  be  encouraged,  and  the  love  of  adventure 
gratified  by  the  issue  of  premium  bonds  in 
small  denominations ;  as  things  are,  the  only 
adventure  open  to  the  workman  is  to  put  his  money  on 
a  horse,  which  is  not  conducive  to  thrift.  Except,  per- 
haps in  the  matter  of  drink,  the  national  hypocrisy  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  so-called  gambling.  But  the  reform  most 
needed,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  but  of  the 
very  existence  of  collective  bargaining,  is  the  repeal  of 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act.  When  an  employer  is  forced 
to  deny  to  a  decent  competent  workman  his  means  of 
livelihood  because  he  refuses  to  join  a  Trade  Union, 
what  of  boasted  liberty  !  Measures  such  as  this  and 
the  Insurance  Act,  which  create  a  difference  in  status 
between  the  wage-earner  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, are  inherently  vicious  :  they  arise  from  our 
corrupt    political    system,    which    the    Society  for 


Upholding  Political  Honour,  among  others,  is  striving 
to  reform. 

Trade  Union  leaders  might  learn  from  the  lawyers 
(the  closest  Trade  Union  in  the  world,  so  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  says)  that,  instead  of  bashing  rival  practitioners 
on  the  head,  the  better  way  is  to  refuse  admission  to 
members  not  fully  qualified  :  they  might  well  exercise 
special  care  in  the  case  of  aliens.  The  Trade  Unions 
could  soon  restore  discipline,  if  every  member  were 
given  to  understand  that  withdrawal  of  his  labour, 
except  under  the  orders  of  his  executive,  would  be 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  deposits  and  expulsion 
from  the  Union.  The  true  function  of  a  trade  union  is 
to  secure  for  its  members  the  best  terms  that  the 
employers  will  give,  without  injury  to  the  industry  from 
which  both  gain  their  livelihood.  But  no  bargaining 
is  possible,  whether  collective  or  individual,  unless  both 
parties  are  assured  that  agreements  will  be  observed. 
Observance  could  be  secured,  if  employees  and  Trade 
Union  leaders  agreed  on  an  arbitrator  and  deposited  a 
substantial  sum  in  the  bank  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
aggressor  if  a  strike  or  lock-out  broke  out  pending  the 
arbitrator's  award  or  in  rebellion  against  it. 

In  the  case  of  industries  where  a  strike  or  lock-out 
affects  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
particularly  where  Government  is  the  employer,  the 
sum  deposited  should  be  so  large  as  to  give  pause  to 
the  most  powerful  Union  before  employing  the  strike 
weapon. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  D.  Fowler. 

25,  Fitz  James  Avenue,  W.  14. 
February  17th,  1919. 

THE  STRIKES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  his  immortal 
'Catriona,'  R.  L.  Stevenson  says,  "For  the  life  of 
man  upon  the  earth  is  a  funny  business.  They  talk 
of  the  angels  weeping ;  I  think  they  must  be  more 
often  holding  their  sides  as  they  look  on,"  etc. 

As  they  looked  on,  years  ago,  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  the  Hague,  that  the  far-seeing  Cocoa  and  little 
Navyite  press  at  the  time  said  would  bring  about  the 
millenium  ;  and  as  they  look  down  now,  and  hear  the 
talk  of  the  "League  of  Nations"  and  "Reunion 
among  the  churches,"  etc.  (human  nature  being  what 
it  is)  one  can  quite  imagine  them  cracking  their  sides 
with  laughter. 

But  these  strikes  are  quite  a  different  thing.  They 
are  enough  to  make  the  Angels  weep.  Unity  is  force. 
At  this  very  time,  when  unity  is  everything  to  us,  if 
we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commercial  race  of  the 
future ;  we  find  various  sections  of  labour  with  uncon- 
trolled selfishness  and  greed,  simply  playing  for  their 
own  hand.  We  may  have  to  pay  4s.  a  ton  more  for 
coal,  and  that  means  more  for  gas,  thanks  to  the 
miner.  The  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community 
is  nothing  to  them.  We  must  have  ships  to  make 
food  cheap,  but  the  shipwrights  don't  care  a  bit  for 
that ;  they  are  going  to  fill  their  pockets  anyway,  who- 
ever suffers.  And  so  it  is  with  half-a-dozen  other  or- 
ganised bodies. 

There  must  still  be  a  rare  lot  of  German  money  about. 
It  was  these  very  same  Glasgow  strikers  who  did  their 
best  for  the  Germans  during  the  war,  and  they  have 
done  it  since.  They  are  on  the  same  level  as  our 
shirkers ;  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  who  have  had  so  much 
German  gold.  It  was  said  that  the  war  would  purify 
the  nation.  Instead  of  that,  one  mad  orgy  of  ma- 
terialism seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  it.  Nor  does 
education  seem  to  have  done  much  good  by  the  way  so 
many  are  taken  in  by  the  wild  cat  "  schemes  of  the 
venal  native  and  alien  wind-bags  who  must  be  laugh- 
ing in  their  sleeves,  as  they  pocket  their  German 
money. 

Yes ;  the  Angels  may  laugh  at  a  great  deal  they  see, 
but  while  the  Americans  and  Japanese,  etc.,  are  taking 
our  markets,  owing  to  our  divisions,  as  we  think  of  it, 
this  is  enough,  indeed,  to  make  them  weep,  and  every 
patriot  too. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 
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WAGES  AND  PRICES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — If  the  reply  given  in  your  note  to  "  Free 
Lance  "  on  the  points  raised  by  him  relative  to 
mining  labour  and  capital  is  really  the  best  you  can 
do  on  the  subject,  it  is  small  wonder  that  you  are  such 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  machine-gun  method 
of  dealing  with  industrial  "unrest."  With  such  an 
intellectual  stock-in-trade  regarding  economics,  you 
would  naturally  feel  that  physical  force  was  the  best 
argument  after  all.  The  collier,  it  seems,  is  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  man  who  hews  the  coal  is  worth,  at 
least,  as  much  as  the  man  who  "owns  "  the  coal,  or 
manages  the  coal  mine — for  the  reason  that  there  are 
five  million  of  the  miner  and  only  ten  thousand  of  the 
magnate  and  the  manager,  "  with  brains  and  capital 
enough  "  to  fill  the  position.  But  surely  this  is  to 
beg  the  question  in  the  most  farcical  fashion.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a  large  slice  of  the  profits  of 
mine-owning  goes  not  to  "brains,"  but  to  a  selection 
of  idle,  irresponsible,  at  best  ornamental,  and  at  worst 
positively  imbecile  people,  who  have  never  been  near 
a  mine  in  their  lives,  and  might  not  be  able  to 
"  manage  "  even  their  own  private  coal-scuttles,  apart 
from  this,  the  main,  underlying — if  not  uppermost — 
grievance  of  the  workers  to-day  is  precisely  that 
capital  is  centred  in  the  few  hands,  as  admitted  by 
you.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  past  labour 
of  the  many  has  been  exploited  by  the  few,  and  stored 
up  in  the  form  of  economic  power  (capital)  for  the 
purposes  of  continued  exploitation.  This  is  the  chief 
point  raised  by  "Free  Lance."  You  do  not  meet  it. 
Labour  is  at  present  making  an  effort — crude  and 
blind  though  much  of  it  is — to  meet  it.  Labour's  chief 
weakness  is  its  ignorance  about  the  main  economic 
fact,  now  fast  being  dispelled.  Once  that  fact  is 
generally  seized  and  "  sized  up  "  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  work,  the  men  who  "manage"  will  have 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  men  who  "mine" — or 
else  be  prepared  to  do  a  dash  for  an  armoured  car, 
which,  together  with  the  other  features  of  a  capitalist- 
militarist  domination,  will  very  soon  represent  all  that 
is  left  to  the  party  you  write  for  in  the  way  of  an 
"  argument." 

H.  Richards. 

66,  Blessington  Street,  Dublin. 

DE  VALERA  AND  DEMOCRACY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  says  that  I  wish  to 
hang  de  Valera,  "the  chosen  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Irish  race.  I  do  not  wish  to  hang  de  Valera,  because 
he  has  been  chosen  by  some  Irishmen  to  represent 
them  somewhere,  but  because  I  know,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  know  anything,  that  he  has  been,  at  least, 
an  accessory  to  the  cowardly  and  cold-blooded  murder 
of  a  number  of  decent  Irishmen  and  Englishmen. 

I  hold  the  view  that  all  murderers  should  be  hanged, 
they  are  better  dead. 

I  also  think  that  all  "  moonlighters,"  i.e.,  those  who 
assault  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  should 
be  flogged. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  uphold  the  law. 

Mr.  Shorter  writes  as  though  we  were  guilty  of  Lese 
Majestt  in  being  anti-democratic;  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  Democratic  school  of  thought, 
that  everyone  who  disagrees  with  a  democrat  ought  to 
be  guillotined,  or  locked  up  in  a  dungeon;  so  I  forgive 
Mr.  Shorter  for  his  intolerance. 

He  says,  too,  that  Bolshevism  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  autocracy;  but  Bolshevism:  only  prevailed  in 
Ru  ssia  after  the  Tsar  had  abdicated  and  after  his 
government  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  Democratic 
tendencies.  Similarly,  the  terror  only  reigned  under 
the  National  Convention  ;  what  chance  would  it  have 
had  under  Louis  XIV.  or  Richelieu? 

The  truth  is,  Bolshevism  is  always  present  in  a 
people,  just  as  jealousy,  envy  and  covetousness  are 
latent  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  only  autocracy  has 
the  courage  and  strength  to  muzzle  the  beast. 

I  know  enough  of  Nature  to  know  that  there  must 


always,  on  earth,  be  suffering  and  struggling  for  man. 

I  know  enough  of  the  world  and  its  history  to  be 
sure  that  the  vulgar  rich,  under  a  Democracy,  are 
more  vulgar  and  heartless,  if  more  rich,  and  the  sordid 
and  degraded  poor  more  sordid,  more  degraded  and 
more  numerous. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Shorter  that,  in  proclaiming  de 
Valera  as  the  chosen  Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish  race, 
he  is  indulging  in  hyperbole. 

There  cannot  be  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  or 
perhaps  two  millions  of  Sinn  Feiners  in  the  world, 
why  should  they  dictate  to  the  forty-four  millions  of 
Britons  how  the  British  Isles  shall  be  governed? 

Mr.  Shorter,  himself,  admits  that  the  majority 
ought  to  dictate  what  the  government  of  their  country 
shall  be.  Suppose  one-third  of  Ireland's  population 
voted  for  complete  independence,  one-third  for  the 
Union,  and  one-third  for  United  Home  Rule,  what 
does  Mr.  Shorter  suggest  should  be  done? 

Yours  Sincerely, 

"  An  Irishman." 

TAXATION    OF  LAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  land  reform  is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  reconstruction  I  beg  to  present  the  following 
points  for  the  consideration  of  all  progressive  elements 
in  our  national  life. 

The  Act  of  1 910  was  spoilt  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
include  land,  buildings,  and  improvements  in  one 
valuation.  In  many  cases  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the 
total  rental  of  agricultural  land  is,  both  in  law  and 
justice,  private  property,  its  current  site  and  known 
mineral  value  being  purely  nominal.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  justice,  though  not  in  law,  100  per  cent,  of 
the  rental  value  of  mining  and  town  land  is  in  most 
cases  public  property,  for  the  value  would  remain  if 
every  sign  of  man's  work  and  expenditure  in  or  on 
such  land  were  removed  or  destroyed. 

I  suggest  that  without  regard  to  whether  the  land  is 
used  or  unused,  an  annual  tax,  or  Government  rent 
charge,  be  placed  on  the  rental  value  of  all  the  known 
public  property  in  or  on  land,  which  our  laws  protect 
as  private  property,  that  all  lands  having  no  rental 
value  should  become  automatically  public  property  and 
vested  in  the  Government. 

Justice  demands  that  this  new  and  far-reaching  tax 
must  at  the  outset  be  small  in  amount,  and  only  slowly 
increased,  until  the  total  rental  value  of  all  public 
property  inherent  in  land  is  collected  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  be  used  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  all  the  added  or  artificial  values  more 
firmly  secured  as  private  property. 

Such  a  tax  would  gradually  bring  into  use  the 
unused  and  partly  used  land  with  which  to-day  our 
slums  are  surrounded,  and  create  a  wholesome  demand 
for  the  services  of  workers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
in  fact  lead  to  "more  jobs  than  men."  This  would 
allay  industrial  unrest,  and  gradually  remove  the  never 
absent  fear  of  undeserved  destitution  from  the 
workers. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Birken  Prestatvn,        George  Alfred  Goodwin. 
North  Wales. 

CHURCH  FINANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  issues  there  have  appeared 
letters  on  the  above  subject  with  reference  to  the  Life 
and  Liberty  movement,  which  is  a  supporter  of  what 
is  termed  the  Enabling  Bill.  It  is  stated  that  this 
movement  is  attracting'  very  great  attention  amongst 
the  clergy,  for  amongst  other  anomalies  which  require 
to  be  cured — such  as  the  Parson's  freehold,  to  which, 
however,  reference  is  not  made — this  movement  is  said 
to  be  one  which  will  bring  about  some  amelioration  of 
the  incomes  of  poor  clergy  by  some  system  of  redistri- 
bution or  pooling.  But  my  object  in  writing  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  the  movement,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  clergy,  as  to  point  out  how  it  affects  the  laity;  a 
body  of  people  which  surely  is  entitled  to  the  first  con- 
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sideration,  for  without  the  laity  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
clergy  becomes  uncertain. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  great  body 
of  the  laity  know  nothing  of  what  is  proposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  Enabling  Bill,  nor  of  the  extent  to 
which  its  interests  are  imperilled  thereby.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  proposals  is  to  set  up  in  each  parish 
a  Parochial  Church  Council — which  is  to  take  over  and 
exercise  all  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  present  Vestry 
— the  meeting  of  qualified  electors  to  elect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  be  convened  by  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish.  Now  is  it  not  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  the 
Vestry  as  at  present  constituted  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  parish  has  no  powers  other  than  ecclesiastical,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  that  many  persons  will  have  no 
longer  anv  lot  or  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  flock  of  the  incumbent 
will  become  less  and  less?  There  are  Church  Councils 
in  some  parishes  at  present,  but  these  is  no  way  inter- 
fere with  or  take  away  from  the  powers  of  the  Vestry, 
which  may  be  summoned  by  either  Incumbent  or 
Churchwardens,  or  both.  Why,  if  a  new  state  of 
affairs  is  to  be  introduced,  is  not  the  Parish  meeting 
to  be  summoned  in  the  same  way  as  a  Vestry  Meet- 
ing for  a  parish  at  the  present  time?  Further,  the 
Parochial  Council  is  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
may  hereafter  be  conferred  upon  it.  Will  these  un- 
known powers  include  that  of  making  alterations  in 
our  glorious  old  Parish  Churches?  Many  of  them 
have  already  suffered  under  the  present  regime,  which 
affords  them  far  more  security  than  will  be  the  case  in 
the  future.  For  there  will  be  no  local  or  other  public 
opinion  to  protect  them. 

And  why  is  it  possible  to  say  the  laity  know  nothing 
of  the  proposals?  Because  no  proper  local  efforts 
have  been  made  to  explain  the  proposals.  Why  is  this 
so?  Meetings  should  be  organised  to  explain  the  pro- 
posals with  opportunities  for  questions  and  general 
debate.  If  this  were  done,  then  the  laity  might  come 
to  know  as  well  as  the  clergy,  what  the  proposals  are, 
and  how  their  interests  will  be  affected.  It  is  true 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  some  places,  but  without 
opportunity  for  questions  or  debate.  These  import- 
ant features  are  carefully  avoided  by  singing  a  hymn 
at  the  close  of  the  Clerical  speaker's  address. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

One  of  the-  Laity. 

"A   MOUNTAIN    IN  LABOUR." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  monumental  (or  microscopic,  according  to 
opinion)  results  of  the  mighty  gathering  of  intellects  at 
Paris,  published  to-day  under  the  title  "  Peace  League 
Covenant,"  form  interesting  reading.  But  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  :  "  If  Germany  does  not  give  proof 
of  her  '  sincere  intention  '  to  observe  .  .  .  obliga- 
tions and  conform  ...  to  principles  ...  in 
regard  to  her  naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  admitted  to  the  League  Article  7), 
and,  consequently,  is  at  liberty,  when  recovered  from 
her  present  prostration,  to  arm  as  she  likes,  will  the 
'  High  Contracting  Powers  '  still  be  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  '  fair  and  reasonable  '  proportion  of 
military  equipment  determined  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  League  (Article  8)  before  the  (future) 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  the  League — and  the 
world — was  disclosed?  " 

If  not,  how  will  the  necessities  of  defensive  arma- 
ment of  the  European  nations  differ  from  those  of  (say) 

Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  these  two 
questions  for 

One  of  the  Ignorant  Public? 

PELMANISM— WHAT  ABOUT  IT? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — You  have  touched  with  the  needle  of  your 
intelligence  the  heart  of  this  gigantic  humbug.  Who 
are  the  people  who  write  the  glowing  tributes  to 
Pelmanism?  They  are  Admiral  Lord  Beresford, 
General  Sir  O 'Moore  Creagh,  Sir  Robert  Baden 
Powell,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch p  and  Sir  William 


Robertson  Nicoll — at  least  these  are  the  names  given 
by  Pelman.  One  is  a  famous  sailor,  two  are  famous 
soldiers,  one  is  a  famous  man  of  letters,  and  the  last 
is  a  famous  and  very  godly  editor.  Have  these 
celebrities  been  paid  for  their  glowing  tributes  to 
Pelmanism?  And  have  they  themselves  gone  through 
a  course  of  Pelmanism?  They  owe  it  to  themselves, 
to  the  public,  and  to  Pelmanism,  to  answer  these 
simple  questions.    I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Scoffer. 

SHAKESPEARE    AND  GAGGING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Last  week  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Fagan's 
players  do  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Court  Theatre  with 
due  gratitude  for  a  good  all-round  performance.  But 
I  am  sure  that  your  keen-eyed  critic  was  right  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  popular  exaggerations  of  trick  and 
manner  which  proceed  from  acting  night  after  night. 
The  play  is  well  past  its  100th  performance,  also  well 
past  its  best  as  a  representation  of  Shakespeare.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  recently  and  some  while  since  notice 
the  deterioration.  The  excellent  Sir  Toby  at  present 
is  overdoing  his  drunken  tricks  and  dragging  out  his 
humour  too  much.  The  dignified  Olivia  seems  so 
amused  with  him  that  she  cannot  keep  her  face 
straight ;  yet,  as  Shakespeare  made  her,  she  is  dignity 
incarnate,  a  great  lady  whom  the  privileged  clown 
approaches  with  caution. 

The  players  seem  to  have  adopted  towards  Shake- 
speare something  of  the  attitude  of  Malvolio  towards 
the  clown.  They  might  be  saying  to  the  public:  "I 
marvel  your  lordship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren 
rascal  .  .  .  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occa- 
sion to  him,  he  is  gagged." 

Is  Shakespeare  gagged  without  gags  from  those  who 
play  him?  I  hope  not.  But  next  time,  with  all  good 
wishes  for  a  long  run,  I  shall  go  not  later  than  the 
twelfth  night. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  H.  S. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREEKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Greek  controversy,  surely  the  Ancient  Greeks  were  a 
fair  race,  whereas  the  Modern  Greeks  are  a  dark, 
almost  swarthy,  Semitic  race. 

Probably  the  malaria  or  the  yellow  fever  mos- 
quitoes wiped  out  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Phoeni- 
cians may  have  imported  the  mosquitoes  in  their  bales 
of  merchandise  into  Greece. 

It  is  well-known  that  dark  people  can  resist  malaria 
better  than  fair  men,  so  the  fair  Greeks  succumbed  to 
stegomia  faciata  or  anopheles,  leaving  the  darkest,  or 
fittest,  to  survive. 

Yours  trulv, 

H.  A.  M. 

INFLUENZA  AND  THE  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 
*      To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Influenza  is  rampant,  and  there  is  much  talk 
of  prevention  of  epidemic,  while  one  very  obvious 
remedy  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Why  not  thoroughly  and  systematically  cleanse  and 
disinfect  our  railway  carriages? 

Yours  truly, 

K.  C.  M.  Denne. 

Beacon  Corner,  Burley,  Hants. 
Feb.  15th,  1919. 

"THE  TRAGEDY  OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Thanks  to  Dr.  Grev,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Agent  General  of  Quebec,  I  have  got  and  read  '  The 
Clash.'  It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  I  hope  the  pub- 
lishers will  afford  their  customers  an  opportunity  of 
buying  it,  so  that  both  sides  may  get  a  hearing.  I 
am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  I  seek  in  vain  for  any 
";  complete  and  irrefutable  rejoinder"  in  its  pages  to 
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the  charges  made  against  the  Quebec  Church  and  its 
going's  on  :  indeed,  the  author  only  touches  the  fringe 
of  this  question,  being  mainly  concerned  with  the  lan- 
guage problem.  This  problem  is,  no  doubt,  sectarian 
at  its  source,  language  being  one  of  the  main  bulwarks 
of  Canadian  Catholicism  :  "  religion"  (or,  as  I  prefer 
u>  call  it,  political  clericalism)  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
endless  strife  and  bickering  which  at  times  threaten  to 
turn  the  politics  of  the  Dominion  into  "  a  seething 
mass  of  suspicion  and  conflict."  '  The  Clash  '  and 
'  The  Tragedy  '  are  both  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  and  Canada,  recognising  that  there  have  been 
faults  on  both  sides,  must  strive  to  cut  out  the  roots 
of  the  mischief.  The  Protestants,  being  the  stronger 
party,  can  afford  to  be  generous,  but  the  Church  must 
not  by  its  action  make  generosity  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. The  eventual  solution  of  the  problem  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  abolition — as  in  America, 
where  the  secular  system  works  well — of  all  denomina- 
tional teaching  in  the  public  schools.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  denominational  agreements  is  always  the  occa- 
sion of  acute  controversy,  and  this  reacts  injuriously 
on  political  and  social  life.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  is  a  truly  miserable  one. 

Mr.  Moore  states  ('The  Clash,'  p.p.  192  and  206) 
that  certain  subjects  "  may  not  be  taught  in  the  French 
language  in  Ontario,"  but  I  take  it  that  this  is  an  unin- 
tentional over-statement,  and  that  he  is  referring  only 
to  State-subsidised  schools  to  whose  support  Protes- 
tants are  compelled  to  contribute,  and  to  which,  I  am 
informed,  the  much-abused  Regulation  17  of  the 
Ontario  Code  alone  applies  :  he  surely  does  not  include 
instruction  given  in  French  in  private  schools  or  the 
home.  If  this  is  correct — and  the  point  ought  to  be 
cleared  up — Ontario's  action  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able. I  still  maintain  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  subsidise  the  teaching  of  alien  religious  doc- 
trine in  a  "  foreign  "  tongue.  (Mr.  Moore  speaks  of 
"  an  alien  tongue  "  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  and 
with  the  same  application,  as  I  spoke  of  "a  foreign 
language  "  :  nobody  denies  that  French  is  an  official 
language  in  Canada).  If  Quebec  people  are  content 
to  subsidise  Protestant  schools,  well  and  good.  They 
probably  find  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so, 
and  the  Protestantism  does  not  act,  as  Romanism  is 
found  to  act,  as  a  disturbing  and  reactionary  force  in 
civic  life.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Grey  says,  that  certain 
rights  and  liberties  were  granted  to  the  Church  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  only,  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  document,  within  the  limits  of  British  law.  Will 
Dr.  Grey  contend  that  those  limits  have  not  been  over- 
stepped by  the  Church?  The  general  opinion  is  that 
she  has  largely  trespassed  on  the  State's  domain  and 
grievously  abused  her  privileges ;  and  I  must  repeat 
once  more  that  the  charges  formulated  in  my  last 
letter  have  not  been  answered. 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.     19th  February. 

P.S. — A  Quebec  statesman  has  unconsciously,  but 
most  opportunely,  come  to  my  aid.  In  The  Times  of 
last  Saturday  M.  Taschereau,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Labour  in  Quebec,  is  reported  as  follows  : 
"  Let  us  fight  a  little  less  for  bi-lingual  cant,  and  a 
little  more  to  teach  our  children  to  speak  the  language 
of  100,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  it  will  be  understood  that  Quebec 
saved  Canada  for  England."  The  last  sentence  can 
hardly  fail  to  please  Dr.  Grey,  whatever  he  may  think 
of  the  opening  ones. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — One  would  like  to  hear  a  little  more  of  those 
"  cold  facts  "  referred  to  by  Florence  Gay  in  your  cur- 
rent issue.  Can  your  correspondent  give  her  authority 
for  stating  that  the  French-Canadian  is  more  often 
than  not  a  half-caste,  and  that  there  is  a  notoriously 
high  percentage  of  crime  in  French-Canada? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  W.  Forward, 
l,  Wilton  Crescent,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


REVIEWS 

A   QUESTIONABLE  BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  David  Lloyd  George;  with  a  Short  History  of 
the  Welsh  People.  By  T.  Hugh  Edwards,  M.P. 
Waverley  Book  Company. 

THERE  is  a  common  belief  that  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  the  writing  of  biography  are  an  abject 
worship  of  its  object,  and  a  comparatively  close 
acquaintance  with  the  matters  described.  There  could 
be  no  greater  fallacy.  Of  all  forms  of  literature 
biography  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  It  is  in  a 
sense  a  hybrid  of  creation  and  criticism.  It  involves 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist  or  the  poet  with  the 
keen  analytic  quality  of  the  historian.  The  biographer 
must  bridge  both  these  gulfs,  and  the  history  of 
biography  is  in  consequence,  with  a  very  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  one  of  almost  uniform  failure.  As  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey  says,  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a 
good  life  than  to  live  one. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  it  plain  from  the  outset  that 
the  complete  failure  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  not  surprising, 
when  the  great  inherent  difficulties  of  biography  are 
considered.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  not  content  with 
these  difficulties,  adds  three  of  his  own  making.  The 
first  is  that  he  alleges  that  his  work  combines  with  an 
account  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  short  history  of  the 
Welsh  people.  The  word  "short"  is,  however,  an 
exaggeration,  since  the  history  of  the  Welsh  people  in 
the  IVth  Volume  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  reproduc- 
tion on  the  frontispiece  of  the  charming  photograph 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  robes  of  his  investiture. 
By  affecting  to  add  history  to  biography  Mr.  Edwards 
thus  contrives  to  fail  in  two  directions  at  once.  In  the 
next  place  Mr.  Edwards  attempts  a  biography  while 
the  subject  is  still  living.  No  man,  in  our  view,  can 
be  judged,  and  none  described  in  any  permanent  form, 
until  his  whole  life  is  open  to  the  judgment  of  history. 
The  last  act  in  a  life,  like  the  last  chapter  of  a  book, 
may  make  or  change  the  whole.  Even  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  take  the  view  that  he  has  no 
more  surprises  left  for  the  world.  Looking  back  on  his 
career,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  how  it  will  end.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  him  which  the  last 
act  will  lay  bare.  Biography  at  this  stage^  therefore, 
is  at  least  guess-work,  and  guess-work  is  only  toler- 
able if  of  high  literary  quality. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  peculiar  difficulty  in 
which  Mr.  Edwards  finds  himself.  He  is,  unhappily, 
unable  to  write. 

Burdened  with  these  disadvantages,  but  sustained 
partly  by  a  burning  devotion  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
partly  by  the  belief  that  any  volume,  if  the  pages  are 
large  enough  and  the  cover  sufficiently  imposing,  con- 
stitutes a  serious  work,  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds  upon 
his  journey.  Apart  from  all  else,  there  are  three  stag- 
gering defects  in  the  book.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  attempt,  or  perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  attempt,  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
human  side  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  We  can  hardly 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  when  it  is  stated  that  "the 
result  gave  Mr.  Lloyd  George  special  gratification,  for, 
as  he  took  occasion  to  remind  both  masters  and  men, 
he  was  a  Lancashire  lad,  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
inherited  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community," 
this  is  intended  by  a  friendly  writer  as  throwing  a 
light  on  the  personality  of  his  hero.  Nor  do  we  feel 
that  we  are  much  advanced,  either  in  our  knowledge 
or  admiration  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  by  the  account  of 
his  soliloquy  at  the  humble  cottage  in  the  little 
village  of  Llanystumdwdwy.  "  I  well  remember,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  reported  to  have  said,  "standing  on 
that  stone  slab  on  the  very  day  when  I  had  scored  my 
first  triumph  in  passing  the  law  preliminary  examina- 
tion. I  recall  it  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  the  exact  geographical  site 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  connects  with  this  moment- 
ous news  and  interesting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  how 
retentive  a  memory  he  possesses.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  history  is  much  enriched  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  incident.    We  quote  these  two  refer- 
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ences  because  they  are  among  the  three  or  four 
personal  touches  in  the  volume,  and  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  either  the  writer 
or  the  subject  of  the  biography.  While  incidents  of 
this  kind  are  quoted,  there  is  no  attempt  to  get  down 
to  the  real  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  His  private  friend- 
ships are  ignored,  yet  nothing  reveals  a  man  more  than 
an  account  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Edwards  gives  us  no 
glimpse  of  the  circle  in  which  move  Sir  Charles  Henry, 
Sir  George  Riddell,  Lord  Reading,  and  Mr.  Augustus 
John.  Yet  without  such  an  account  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  ties  and  interests  which  bring  these  men 
together,  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
personal  inclination  and  private  emotions  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

This  in  unfortunate.  Still  more  unfortunate,  and  con- 
stituting the  second  great  defect  of  the  book,  is  the 
absence  in  Mr.  Edwards  of  the  historical  sense.  In  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  written  by  a  supporter 
after  his  appointment  to  the  Premiership,  we  do  not 
expect  too  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Asquith. 
The  historian,  however,  is  not  in  the  happy  position  of 
a  novelist,  who  can  create  and  destroy  characters  at 
will.  He  is  constrained  to  face  facts.  Mr.  Edwards 
in  this  particular  shows  imagination.  He  imagines 
that  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  exist.  Let  us  take  one  in- 
stance only,  though  one  could  almost  be  taken  from 
every  page.  Mr.  Edwards  describes  the  part  played 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  Agadir  incident.  "  '  But 
I  am  also  bound  to  say,'  he  added,  as  he  proceeded  to 
read  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  which,  as  after- 
wards transpired,  had  received  the  imprimatur  both  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  '  that ' 
— and  Mr.  Edwards  then  quotes  the  words  settled  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  curious  summary  of  the  position  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  action,  taken  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  After 
this  conspicuous  service  to  the  country  in  the  domain 
of  foreign  politics,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  .  .  ."  Not 
Mr.  Asquith,  it  seems,  nor  Sir  Edward  Grey,  nor  the 
Cabinet,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ! 

The  final  and  perhaps  worst  defect  of  all  is  the  lack 
of  the  sense  of  humour  consistently  displayed.  Mr. 
Edwards  slightly  astonishes  us,  until  we  have  read  a 
few  pages,  by  illustrating  his  volume  with  reproduction 
from  Punch.  We  found,  as  we  feared,  that  Mr. 
Edwards  liked  a  joke  and  had  no  sense  of  humour. 
As  the  crowning  instance  of  this  lack  of  proportion, 
take  his  account  of  how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  British  intervention  in  the 
war  (and  curiously  enough  this  assertion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  reference  to  the  daily  meetings  between 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  in  the 
days  before  August  2nd,  1914).  His  mind  was,  so  the 
biographer  declares,  changed  by  a  dinner  engage- 
ment, "  when  he  found  himself  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
Belgian  Minister."  This  "juxtaposition"  had  fortu- 
nate results  for  the  future  of  civilization.  "The 
Belgian  Minister,"  it  appears,  "  made  it  quite  clear 
that  his  own  little  country  was  heroically  facing  the 
devastating  wrath  of  the  legions  of  Germany  in  implicit 
confidence  that  she  would  count  on  the  protecting  arm 
of  England.  .  .  .  The  statement  revealed  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  in  a  flash  the  immediate  duty  of  his 
own  country."  Europe  should  be  grateful  for  that 
"dinner  engagement."  We  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
however,  if  Mr.  Edwards  seriously  believes  that  it  was 
this  conversation  which  influenced  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
If  he  does,  and  he  is  wrong,  our  accusation  of  the 
absence  of  the  sense  of  humour  is  inadequate.  If  he 
is  ri^ht,  our  accusation  is  ridiculous.  For  no  other 
words  can  describe  the  blindness  of  a  biographer  who, 
in  a  hymn  of  praise,  suddenly  and  irrevocably  and  un- 
consciously stabs  his  idol  in  the  back. 

If  we  may  advise  Mr.  Edwards,  he  would  be  better 
employed  in  busying  himself  in  Parliament  with  the 
history  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  the  unswerving  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  leaving  to  those  who 
understand  literature,  and  desire  to  pursue  the  topic, 
the  written  presentation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
country  of  which  he  may  fairly  be  described  as  the 
first  citizen. 


POET  AND  POLITICIAN. 

The  Life  of  Lamartine.    By  H.  Rcmsen  Whitehouse. 
Fisher  Unwin.    42s.  net.    2  vols. 

OUR  island  race  has  moved  some  way — possibly 
has  moved  a  little  too  far — from  that  mental 
position  in  which  the  thing  or  person  pronounced  tc  be 
'  un-English"  was  finally  consigned  to  contempt. 
Yet  if  we  were  asked  off-hand  to  account  for  our  in- 
sular dislike  of  much  French  literature  highly  esteemed 
by  competent  native  judges,  we  should  be  hard  put 
to  find  any  better  answer  than  is  contained  in  that 
obsolete  adjective.  Lamartine  has  the  misfortune — or 
otherwise — of  possessing  in  a  concentrated  degree  cer- 
tain qualities  especially  liable  to  be  branded  with  this 
appellation.  Hence,  no  doubt,  his  unpopularity,  even 
with  that  handful  of  English  people  who  are  interested 
in  foreign  authors.  Our  very  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls, indeed,  have  a  wholly  different  reception  for 
Beranger,  de  Musset  and  even  Victor  Hugo,  from 
that  which  they  accord  to  him.  His  total  lack  of 
humour  can  only  partially  supply  the  reason.  It  is 
true  that  every  country  has  a  different  humorous  ideal, 
and  the  reviewer  is  so  far  of  the  stalwart  old  faction 
as  to  consider  the  British  no  worse  than  another.  But 
Lamartine,  by  the  unanimous  confession  of  his  com- 
patriots, fell  equally  short  of  their  demands  in  this 
respect.  Yet  they  were  not  thereby  hindered  from 
admiring  him.  Nor  can  our  absence  of  appreciation 
be  due  to  his  sentimentality,  for  what  nation  is  more 
sentimental  than  we  are?  The  stumbling-block  con- 
sists in  this,  that  his  sentimentality  covers  a  different 
field  from  ours.  It  is  not,  as  with  many  of  his  country- 
men, in  regard  to  the  issues  of  sex-morality  that  this 
distinction  becomes  apparent.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  his  practice,  his  theories  on  such 
themes  have  nothing  to  shock  or  startle  the  most  sen- 
sitive of  British  matrons.  Readers  of  'Genevieve,' 
for  example,  are  even  a  little  surprised  to  find  a 
peasant  girl's  lapse  from  virtue  treated  with  a  serious- 
ness which  suggests  Irish  rather  than  Latin  standards. 
The  divergence  is  in  a  different  direction,  and  can  be 
best  exemplified  by  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  exacted 
and  rendered,  which  forms  the  central  point  of 
'Jocelyn.'  In  that  poem,  a  bishop  condemned  by  re- 
volutionaries to  the  guillotine,  ordains  a  reluctant  semi- 
narist priest,  that  he  may  thus  receive  the  Eucharist 
which  his  crippled  hands  prevent  him  from  celebrating 
in  person.  One  of  Lamartine's  editors  has  in  fact 
singled  out  this  episode  as  amply  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  antipathy  of  a  Protestant  people  averse  to  clerical 
celibacy  and  unable  to  enter  into  Catholic  feeling  on 
such  a  situation  as  that  imagined.  Jocelyn,  having 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  priesthood,  has  provided 
himself  with  a  blameless  fiancee,  whom  he  is  now 
obliged  to  forsake.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice 
to  Catholicism  to  assert  that  such  hideously  material- 
istic egotism  as  the  bishop's  forms  any  part  of  its 
essential  doctrine.  Strong  in  the  spirit  of  Augus- 
tine's '  Crede  et  manducasti,'  the  dying  Port  Royal 
nuns  refused  the  viaticum  offered  them  on  conditions 
injurious  to  their  conscience,  and  a  man  who  could 
suffer  death  for  his  religion  would  scarcely  in  real  life 
be  animated  by  a  faith  inferior  to  theirs.  The  re- 
pugnance we  feel  for  what  seems  an  unnatural  and 
futile  sacrifice  is  rather,  we  think,  of  race  than  of 
creed.  There  is  no  subject  cn  which  racial  standards 
diverge  more  widely  than  on  the  right  limit  of  self- 
abnegation. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  this  biography  is  likely 
to  secure  a  more  widely  diffused  appreciation  of  La- 
martine. It  has  the  disadvantage  of  erring  on  the 
side  of  length  ;  and  its  two  thick  volumes  are  literally 
heavy  in  hand,  a  serious  drawback  to  comfortable 
reading.  The  materials  composing  it  have  been  con- 
scientiously, and  to  all  appearance  discriminatingly, 
.selected,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  have  interest 
and  sometimes  charm.  The  writing  also  is  clear  and 
on  the  whole  agreeable,  though  such  phrases  as 
"  temperamented,"  "disgruntled,"  "transmogri- 
fied," "  phenomenal,"  are  of  sadly  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  verb  "  to  write,"  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  a  dative  without  a  preposition.    In  direct 
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translation,  of  which  few  specimens  are  given,  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  us  particularly  happy.  To 
represent  a  converted  agnostic  as  "  communing,"  is 
obviously  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  verb  "  com- 
munier."  "The  young  person"  and  "He  pleases 
me,"  by  no  means  convey  the  same  meaning  as  "  La 
jeune  personne,"  and  "II  me  plait."  School  classes 
are  "followed  "  in  Fiance,  but  "attended  "  in  Eng- 
land; and  "  explosion"  is  a  most  unfortunate  render- 
ing of  the  French  word  so  spelled,  when  it  is  love  or 
genius  which  explodes. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  undoubtedly  brings  to  his  enter- 
prise the  two  excellent  qualifications  of  sympathy  and 
discernment.  These  are  above  all  manifest  in  his 
comments  on  Lamartine's  political  career,  which  is 
described  with  much  detail,  and  certainly  forms  an  ex- 
traordinary chapter  in  modern  history.  His  power  to 
sway  the  insurgent  mob  of  Paris  was  perhaps  in  its 
kind  unique.  Absence  of  humour  was  probably  a 
positive  asset  to  him  in  his  quality  of  popular  states- 
man, as  was  the  case  among  ourselves  with  Mr. 
(iladstone.  No  man  could  have  been  more  sincere 
than  Lamartinc  in  his  aspirations  for  the  common 
welfare;  and  his  sincerity,  undeflected  by  any  percep- 
tion of  that  ludicrous  element  which  is  present  in  every 
situation,  and  supported  by  a  marvellous  oratorical 
gift,  naturally  carried  conviction.  But  though  he 
gained  control,  he  was  unable  to  retain  it.  As  his 
biographer  aptly  remarks,  he  had  the  velvet  glove,  but 
not  the  iron  hand.  It  may  also  be  that,  when  it  came 
to  the  test  of  "  reconstruction  "  (blessed  word!),  he 
was  wanting,  not  in  prophetic  vision  or  breadth  of 
view,  but  in  the  practical  ability  neccsssary  to  give 
them  effect.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  pacifying 
influence  helped  to  steer  the  ship  of  State  through  a 
most  critical  period.  And  measures  of  real  utility 
were,  at  one  time  or  another,  carried  through  his  per- 
suasive eloquence. 

The  circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  youth  have 
an  attractive  touch  of  the  unusual.  His  parents, 
though  of  more  or  less  aristocratic  lineage,  were  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  and  their  way  of  living  differed  "only 
in  degree  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry." 
The  future  poet  played  freely  wjth  village  boys,  and  in 
their  company  tramped  daily  across  the  hills  to  school, 
carrying  his  luncheon  of  bread  and  fruit,  also  a  bundle 
of  faggots  as  his  contribution  to  the  general  fire.  Who 
would  have  inferred  any  such  contact  with  realities 
from  the  flowery  idealism  of  what  we  may  call  his 
pastoral  poetry?  But  though  in  later  life  he  was 
never  a  successful  farmer,  and  badly  mismanaged  the 
estates  which  he  inherited  from  a  kinsman,  he  had 
always  a  genuine  and  familiar  affection  for  country 
pursuits.  There  were  five  sisters,  who  are  seldom 
mentioned,  apart  from  the  duty — and  difficulty — of 
providing  them  with  husbands.  Their  education  was 
attended  to,  however,  when  funds  permitted,  during 
the  winter  months,  which,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, were  spent,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provincial  town  of  Macon.  Their  brother,  after 
learning  two  or  three  Latin  Declensions  at  the  rustic 
academy  already  mentioned,  was  sent  first  to  a  school 
at  Lyon,  and  then  to  the  much  happier  Jesuit  college 
at  Bellev.  Both  parents  were  persons  of  some  intel- 
lectual ability.  Madame  de  Lamartine,  whose 
mother  had  assisted  Madame  de  Genlis  in  educating 
the  children  of  Egalite  Orleans,  took,  if  anything, 
rather  too  keen  an  interest  in  her  gifted  son's  mental 
development.  Her  concern  for  his  moral  and  religious 
principles  led  her  to  burn  (not  unread)  the  copies  of 
'  Emile '  and  'La  nouvelle  H^loTse,'  which  she  had 
found  in  his  room.  This  touching  and  most  incon- 
venient solicitude  she  seems  in  after  years  to  have 
bequeathed  to  his  English  wife,  a  sometime  Protestant 
endowed  with  all  a  convert's  zeal,  who  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy  used  to  expurgate  articles  confided  to 
her  for  correction  by  her  husband. 

Other  women  besides  his  wife  and  mother  played  a 
large  part  in  Lamartine's  life,  and  their  intervention 
was  not,  perhaps,  always  of  an  equally  excusable  kind. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the 
poet's  traditional  facility  for  transferring  his  affections 


from  one  object  to  another,  and  the  poet's  ingenious 
frugality  in  making  "  copy  "  out  of  his  adventures  of 
the  heart.  As  recorded  by  him  for  the  public  benefit, 
these  experiences  were  lifted  to  a  high  moral  level  and 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  But,  owing  mainlv 
to  a  generosity  which  was  on  the  scale  of  primitive 
Christianity  (he  gave  away  at  least  half  his  income), 
Lamartine  never  succeeded  in  keeping  the  sums  thus 
acquired.  A  lovable  man  he  certainly  was;  and  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  should  have  so  little 
feeling  for  his  charm  is  probably  both  our  fault  and 
our  misfortune. 

HUGH  SIDGWICK. 

Jones's    Wedding   and    other    Poems.      By    A.  H. 
Sidgwick.  Arnold. 

OUR  memories  of  Hugh  Sidgwick  and  the  con- 
sideration of  this  book  of  rhymed  prose  confirm 
us  in  our  belief  that  he  would  have  wished  his  work  to 
be  reviewed  on  its  merits.  If  we  understand  his  point 
of  view  at  all,  it  would  have  been  that  his  death  in 
France  was  one  thing,  his  life  in  poetry  another.  He 
would  not  have  asked  us  to  forget  or  glorify  the 
writer  in  the  soldier.  Of  dead  men  nothing  but  good, 
but  of  dead  books  nothing,  he  would  have  said,  but 
ill.  If  he  were  to  be  assayed,  the  test  he  would  have 
asked  must  be  directed  not  to  the  adventitious  beauty 
with  which  the  last  sacrifice  invests  his  memory  along 
with  the  memories  of  all  the  others  "  loveliest  and 
best,"  but  to  any  beauty  in  the  matter  in  hand.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  as  he  would  have  wished,  without 
illicit  biography,  trespassing  only  so  far  as  to  whisper 
in  the  noble  language  he  loved, 

"  I  decus,  I  nostrum," 
and  turn  from  the  tomb  that  shuts  him  from  us  to  the 
work  which  restores  him. 

Let  us  see  to  what  this  war-poem  amounts.  For  it 
is  emphatically  a  war-poem,  though  from  first  to  last 
there  is  not  one  reference  to  the  war,  not  one  hint 
of  battle.  But  that  is  only  artifice.  It  is  a  brave,  and 
we  venture  to  think,  an  immortal  attempt  to  set  before 
the  world  that  gaiety,  that  spiritual  freedom  which  the 
vulgarities  of  war  time  sentiment  have  set  out  to  des- 
troy. Here,  with  her  unchanging  eyes  fixed  on 
sanity  and  beauty  as  the  true  goal  of  life,  speaks 
Oxford.  Those  who  know  her  best  know  that  her 
silence  is  not  the  least  of  her  judgments.  Not  so 
much  in  the  achievements  of  her  children  is  she  eternal 
as  in  the  cool  and  unshaken  test  that  her  beauty  brings 
to  human  action.  In  the  presence  of  Magdalen 
Tower — that  stately  sentinel — tawdry  claims  expose 
themselves  and  fade.  We  suggest  that  this  quality, 
this  independence  of  false  sentiment  and  meretricious 
glorv,  shines  and  is  steady  in  this  book. 

'  Jones's  Wedding'  is  an  account  in  rhymed  prose 
of  the  marriage  of  a  gentleman  called  Jones,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  minor  affairs  of  the  heart 
which  preceded  the  ultimate  solution  in  the  church 
with  reference  to  the  emotions  induced  by  all  these 
events  in  the  breasts  of  the  poets,  Robinson,  Brown  and 
Smith.  This  being  the  subject  and  these  the  names 
of  the  heroes, we  claim  that  as  an  enduring  record  of 
the  spirit  of  England  in  war-time,  and  of  youth,  they 
are  the  real  thing — the  real  thing  In  whose  light  the 
war-poems  of  Rupert  Brooke  inexplicably  lose  their 
magic.  Brooke  in  his  sonnets  called  upon  us  all  to 
contemplate  heroic  youth  facing-  death — yes,  and  out- 
facing him.  Behind  this  call  is  the  image  of  his 
Greek  island,  set  in  a  classic  sea.  The  appeal  has 
swept  us  away.  We  have,  in  gratitude  for  his  beau- 
tiful death,  given  him  a  place  beside  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley. We  have  given  him  the  place,  and  then  in  the 
quiet  of  evening  as  it  were  comes  '  Jones's  Wedding.' 

Let  us,  remembering  that  the  poem  was  written  in 
7916-17,  quote  a  few  lines,  and  then  consider 
Brooke's  claim. 

"  And  eastward  far  from  this  sordid  scene 
There  runs  a  river  cool  and  clean, 
A  river,  my  lad,  a  river.    Come  on  ! 
For  the  blessed  river  Oblivion." 
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They  would  like  that  river  in  France,  maybe,  as  well 
as  the  splendour  of  the  foreign  field  "to  be  for  ever 
England?  "  A  view  of  life  (which  is  perhaps  better 
than  a  view  of  death)  begins  to  shape  itself. 

We  wish  we  could  linger  with  "  Eights"  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  lost  them  for  ever,  but  we 
must  go  on  through  Chelsea  to  the  love  they  will 
never  share.    There  was 

"  Elsie  of  Chelsea — a  pretty  jingle, 

Full  of  good  causes,  superior,  single," 

with  whom  Jones  played — 

"  A  pretty,  fugitive  masquerade, 
Helped  by  the  dim  deceptive  gloom 
Of  a  typical  Chelsea  drawing-room, 
Which  easily  adds  imagined  graces 
To  the  dullest  parts  of  the  flattest  faces." 

Did  Rupert  Brooke  help  to  clear  away  such  mists  as 
these  ? 

And  then  on  to  Dorothy  where  Jones  watches 
"  a  thin-drawn  veil 
Gather  and  spread  its  arms  and  drop 
Over  the  crags  of  Ennerdale." 

In  which  Dorothy  appears  : — 

"  like  a  breeze  on  an  April  day, 
Clean,  invigorating,  and  strong, 
To  blow  your  flimsy  fancies  away ; 
She  claims  from  you  her  own  great  quality 
Of  sanity,  sense,  and  easy  jollity." 

They  missed  that  when  they  were  in  France,  and 
he  saved  it  for  them,  and  they  should  not  complain  of 
being  spared  the  agony  of  losing  Dorothy  : — 
"  And  the  tug  that  comes  at  the  heart-strings  then 

Is  due  to  sub-conscious  association 

Of  things  with  no  objective  relation, 

Well  known  to  all  scientific  men." 

Then  the  marriage  which  is  crystallized  for  them 
out  there  in 
"  Purcell  !    Thank  God.    A  single  bar 
Quiets  the  mind,  and  scatters  far 
The  distracting  whispers  and  flutters  and  frills, 
The  stately  music  swells  and  fills." 
"To  rapture"  boys  in  France!  "triumph,  certainty, 
The  glorv  of  life  that  cannot  die, 
Lord,  may  this  all  come  true  for  Jones." 
We  will  stop  at  the  marriage,  quoting  only  from 
the  lament  for  what  Jones  by  losing  has  made  lasting 
for  those  who  never  knew  it  : — 
"  He  will  not  dine  with  us  in  the  Strand; 
('  The  Cheshire  Cheese  '  and  '  The  Cock  '  boys  !) 
He  will  play  no  billiards  with  us,  nor  cards, 
Nor  pay  his  shilling  to  sweat  and  stand 
For  a  two-hour  dose  at  the  Promenades." 

"  Never  again 
Will  he  catch  the  Sunday  morning  train, 
To  brush  the  dew  from  a  Surrey  field, 
To  startle  the  ducks  in  a  Surrey  pond, 
And  eat  his  lunch  in  view  of  the  Weald." 

He  has  given  them  it  all — Oxford,  Chelsea,  love  in 
the  Lakes,  fhe  Wedding,  and  the  friendship  of  young 
men.  We  needn't  linger  on  the  doubts  that  follow. 
They  in  France  have  their  own  afterwards. 

Haven't  we  the  right  to  make  this  claim  for  Sidg- 
wick— that,  when  Rupert  Brooke  with  aill  delicate 
glamour  could  only  make  a  poem  of  death,  our  author 
— Oxford — made  good  rhymed  prose  of  life?  The 
woman  in  us  is  no  doubt  for  Brooke,  but  the  boys  who 
died,  we  wonder,  won't  they  say? 

"  Madam,  I  crave  your  leave  to  go. 

I  have  an  important  engagement  with 
Robinson  and  Brown  and  Smith." 


"  MESPOT." 

The  Long  Road  to  Baghdad.     By  Edmund  Candler. 
2  vols.    Casscll.     35s.  net. 

EARLY  in  this  vivacious  book  the  "  Eyewitness" 
of  the  Mesopotamia n  Expedition,  indulges  in  a 
hearty  fling  at  the  Censorship,  for  its  mutilation  of  his 
missives  from  the  front.  The  contrast  between  Mr. 
Candler,  the  severely  blue-pencilled  correspondent,  and 
Mr.  Candler,  the  unshackled  historian,  is  indeed  humor- 
ous. As  edited  he  was  commonplace;  left  to  him- 
self he  is  emphatically  controversial,  and  General 
Townshend,  for  one,  has  already  taken  exception  to 
his  criticism.  The  point  is  one  that  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make,  but  we  expect  that  the  general  reader 
will  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  He,  or  she,  has  for- 
gotten about  all  those  mystifying  announcements,  such 
as  our  retirement  from  Sannaiyat,  not  because  we 
were  beaten,  as  was  the  fact,  but  because  we  were 
short  of  water,  which  caused  Tommy  to  blaspheme. 
What  they  want  is  a  survey  of  the  "  Mespot  "  cam- 
paigns as  a  whole,  with  their  reverses  and  their  vic- 
tories. That  survey  Mr.  Candler  most  ably  supplies, 
with  its  due  background  of  desert  scenery,  native 
groups  mixed  up  with  Ford  cars,  filthy  little  mountain 
cities,  mirage  and  dust  storms.  A  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  journalist,  Mr.  Candler  kept  his  Gibbon  in  his 
kitbag,  and  the  Emperor  Julian  was  with  him  at 
Ctesiphon. 

The  Mesopotamian  Expedition  was  a  drama  of  the 
Euripidean  pattern.  It  had  its  happy  beginning,  not 
without  the  forewarnings  of  fate ;  then  its  characters 
were  plunged  into  disaster;  finally  the  god  appeared 
from  the  machine  and  all  was  well.  The  parallel  can- 
not apply  unfortunately  to  individuals,  or  even  to  regi- 
ments, since  general  after  general  failed  to  make 
good,  as  they  say,  and  the  Black  Watch  experienced 
many  reincarnations.  At  the  outset  an  enterprise  to 
save  Basra  from  a  Turkish-German  thrust  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Persian  oil  fields,  it  developed,  thanks  to  an 
over-ambitious  general  and  the  incompetence  and 
niggardliness  of  the  Indian  Government,  into  a  fool- 
hardy and  ill-equipped  advance  from  Amara  to  Kut, 
and  from  Kut  to  Ctesiphon.  The  pigsqueak  press 
had  hardly  ceased  making  jokes  about  "  Kut  and  run," 
when  Mr.  Asquith  informed  the  Commons  that  we  were 
"within  measurable  distance  of  Baghdad."  General 
Townshend  withdrew  his  14,000  rifles  after  they 
had  been  confronted  by  impossibilities  but  eighteen 
miles  from  that  city ;  he  reached  Kut  by  a  masterly 
retreat  but  oould  get  no  further.  Then  reinforcements 
were  rushed  out  at  such  hot  haste  that  their  medical 
plant  had  to  be  left  behind  in  Egypt.  General  Aylmer 
tried  to  get  through  to  Kut  by  frontal  attacks  against 
scientifically  prepared  positions.  He  failed,  and 
General  Townshend  surrendered  to  famine.  The  men 
were  splendid  as  usual,  but  many  died  through  no  fault 
of  the  doctors. 

«  The  god  from  the  machine  was  General  Maude,  an 
organiser  and  tactician  in  one.  But  the  needs  of  modern 
war  that  were  denied  his  predecessors,  Ford  cars  and 
the  rest  of  it,  reached  him  in  abundance.  And  the 
Turk,  as  always,  fought  splendidly  behind  entrench- 
ments. The  forcing  of  the  Sannaiyat  position  took  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  strength ;  the  crossing  at 
Shamran  was  an  exploit  of  extreme  daring,  and 
it  took  us  all  we  knew  to  evict  the  enemy 
from  Baghdad.  The  capture  of  the  railway-head 
at  Tamarrah  was  the  next  important  operation,  which 
checkmated  any  possible  German-Turkish  thrust  from 
Aleppo.  Even  so,  the  resistance,  though  it  had  broken 
before  the  gunboats,  was  much  more  obstinate  than 
the    British    public    were    allowed    to    know.  Mr. 
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Candler's  summary  of  the  last  stages  of  the  war  in 
Mesopotamia  makes  it  clear  that,  after  Maude's 
lamented  death,  the  Turks  displayed  not  a  little  skill 
in  evading  General  Marshall's  masterly  movements 
and  fought  some  desperate  rearguard  actions.  How- 
ever, they  lost  heart  at  last,  and  on  the  day  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  at  Mudros,  the  General  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  whole  force  opposed  to  him 
on  the  Tigris.  In  another  week  the  way  to  the 
Mediterranean  would  have  lain  open  to  him,  and  he 
might  have  gained  Nisitsin  without  a  blow.  It  had 
cost  us  4,335  officers  and  93,244  men  to  wear  down  the 
Turk. 

Mr.  Candler  says  that  the  flowery  periods  of  the 
proclamation  signed  by  General  Maude  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Baghdad  amused  the  soldier.  The  inspiration 
obviously  came  from  Whitehall,  and  "one  missed  the 
directness  of  Maude."  The  soldier  too,  was  not  much 
impressed  by  the  tenderness  for  the  Arab,  who  had 
impartially  robbed  and  betrayed  both  sides,  which 
glowed  in  the  proclamation.  He  had  respected  the 
Turk  as  a  brave  and  fairly  clean  fighter,  and  the  hide- 
ous treatment  of  the  Kut  prisoners  being  unknown  to 
him,  he  was  quite  willing  to  part  friends.  But  now 
that  that  hideous  story  has  been  revealed,  and  that 
Mr.  Morganthau's  account  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Candler  from  the 
mouths  of  refugees,  it  is  clear  that  the  Turk  must  go. 
The  proclamation,  however,  throws  no  light  on  the 
future  of  Mesopotamia.  A  "mandate,"  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  will  be  issued,  and  in  due  course  a  Dago 
spelling  bee  will  appear  on  the  spot,  to  see  that  all 
goes  well.  That  august  body  will  discover  that,  in 
our  blunt  British  way,  we  have  done  not  a  little  for  the 
country  we  are  to  hand  over  to  its  control.  The  crooked 
ways  of  Baghdad  have  been  made  straight,  and  hill- 
towns  have  been  cleared  of  their  immemorial  filth  and 
stinks.  Irrigation  water,  left  derelict  by  the  Turk, 
has  been  put  in  order  and  the  plains  stand  so  thick 
with  corn  that  they  laugh  and  sing.  Politicals  have 
arrived ;  they  compare  the  quarrels  between  tribesmen 
and  tribesmen,  and  they  administer  justice  in  a  rough 
and  ready  way,  but  are  commanding  respect.  That  is, 
as  we  say,  our  British  habit;  we  act  thus  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  do  not  talk  about  it.  The  most  en- 
lightened Dago  could  not  improve  on  our  system,  even 
if  he  hailed  from  Equador. 

A   FRIEND   OF  GORDON. 

Watson   Pasha.     By   Stanley   Lane-Poole.  Murray. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  an  excellent  biography,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  '  The  Life  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe. '  It  is  constructed,  however, 
from  scanty  materials,  since  Sir  Charles  Watson,  a 
reticent  man  with  his  affections  centred  in  his  family, 
had  no  gift  of  self-expression.  He  was  intimately 
associated  with  Gordon  and  Kitchener,  but  all  that  we 
learn  of  the  first  is  that  he  was  "  a  nice  fellow,"  while 
of  the  second  we  learn  nothing  at  all.  The  barrenness 
of  his  letters  is  the  more  remarkable  because  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  Cairo  after  the  collapse  of 
Arabi's  rebellion  made  capital  reading  in  '  Blackwood.' 
Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  eked  out  his  story  with  contribu- 
tions from  Gordon  and  Kitchener.  Though  the 
pathetic  communication,  beginning  "  I  think  the  game 
is  up,"  has,  we  fancy,  been  published  before,  Gordon's 
discursive  pungent  style  is  always  enjoyable,  and  he 
reveals  himself  in  the  confession  that  he  had  not 
married,  "  Because  I  know  myself  sufficiently  to  know 
I  could  make  no  woman  happy."  From  Kitchener 
we  get  a  jovial  "  Long  live  the  Pasha  !  " 

Sir  Charles  Watson  was  a  typical  engineer  officer, 
hard-working,  unobtrusive,  content  to  do  the  duty 
that  lay  before  him  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  War  Office  as  an  expert 
in  submarine  mines  and  military  balloons.  Later  on, 
under  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  he  was  employed  in  one 
of  that  department's  humorous  attempts  to  fortify 
London.  But  it  was  in  Egypt  that  he  came  before  the 
world,  first  as  one  of  Gordon's  subordinates  in  the 
Soudan,  then  as  a  reorganiser  of  Egypt  under  Sir 


Evelyn  Wood,  finally  as  a  base  officer  during  the 
Gordon  relief  expedition,  or,  rather,  the  expedition 
that  did  not  relieve  Gordon.  In  1886  he  took  up  the 
Red  Sea  command,  and  at  Suakin  pursued  the  policy 
of  trying  to  open  up  the  trade  routes  and  win  over  the 
followers  of  Osman  Digna.  He  was,  however, 
abruptly  recalled,  and  though  Mr.  Lane-Poole  hints  at 
military  intrigue,  he  fails  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery.  "  Drop  and  forget  the  whole  business  as 
quickly  as  you  can,"  was  the  sage  advice  of  Sir 
Lothian  Nicholson.  Palestine  exploration,  Oriental 
studies  and  authorship  were  among  the  activities  of 
this  indefatigable  man,  while  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibi- 
tion he  converted  the  British  section  from  a  mud-pit 
into  a  garden.  "Damn  it,  Colonel,  take  what  you 
like,"  said  a  keen  business  American  to  our  quietly 
tenacious  Commissioner-General. 

DARK  DAYS  IN  INDIA. 

Annesley   of   Surat.    By    Arnold    Wright.  Melrose. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  inevitably  contains  more  "times"  than 
"life."  With  all  his  research  in  India  Office 
records,  Mr.  Arnold  Wright  has  not  been  able  to  find 
out  much  about  Annesley  of  Surat.  The  story  of  his 
supposed  disappearance  and  the  fortune  he  was  said 
to  have  left  behind  him  is  familiar  enough  throuph 
the  Wesleys'  numerous  biographers;  and  in  'Hetty 
Wesley  '  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ingeniously  converted  him  into  a  jogi  or  holy  man. 
Mr.  Arnold  Wright,  by  quoting  his  will,  proves  con- 
clusively that  he  did  not  disappear,  and  that  he  died 
in  poverty  after  an  arduous  and  anxious  life.  Annesley 
was  just  one  of  those  much-enduring  officials  who 
served  the  East  India  Company  in  the  dark  days  when 
the  factories  at  Bombay  and  Surat  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Moghul  Emperors  and  the  Mahrattas.  On  the 
Company's  behalf  he  endured  rigorous  imprisonment, 
only  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  presumably  on  a 
charge  of  private  trading.  With  salaries  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  and  temptation  on  all  sides,  the  prac- 
tice was,  of  course,  very  common,  and  the  directors 
themselves  often  had  fingers  in  the  lucky  bag.  As  an 
independent  merchant,  Annesley  seems  to  have  done 
well  at  one  time,  though  the  choice  of  Samuel  Wesley 
as  his  agent  was  hardly  felicitous,  but  the  Mahratta 
raids  brought  him  to  penury.  And  that  is  about  all 
that  we  know  of  him. 

Annesley  is  used,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Arnold  Wright 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  picture  of  Western  India 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  sombre  picture  it  is.  The 
East  India  Company,  with  its  eye  on  dividends,  under- 
paid its  officials ;  let  the  defences  of  the  factories 
crumble  away,  and  except  for  a  spasm  of  energy  under 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  clung  obstinately  to  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful penetrations.  The  Great  Moghul's  officers  treated 
its  agents,  therefore,  pretty  much  as  Verres  handled  the 
wealthy  Sicilians.      They  bled  Annesley  and  his  col- 
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leagues  without  stint ;  if  they  were  recalcitrant,  a  puni- 
tive expedition  appeared  belore  the  crazy  fortifications, 
and  the  British  were  clapped  into  fetters.  And  then 
there  were  pirates  like  Captain  Avory  and  Captain 
Kidd  in  the  offing,  and  Aurang-zehe  held  the  Company 
accountable  for  their  depredations.  Matters  were  cer- 
tainly complicated  in  native  eyes  when  Captain  Kidd 
could  produce  the  King's  commission  and  fly  the  cross 
of  St.  George  at  his  masthead.  Add  the  cut-throat 
rivalry  between  the  Company  and  the  interlopers ; 
between  the  old  Company  and  the  New,  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Wake's  betrayal  of  the  cause  by  bribing 
the  Moghul  governor  to  keep  his  rival,  Sir  John  Gayer, 
in  prison,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  British  in- 
fluence had  sunk  about  as  low  as  it  could.  The  officials 
quarrelled  furiously,  drank  as  furiously,  and  died  of 
fever.  A  few  honourable  names  emerge ;  probably 
Annesley's,  and  certainly  Gayer 's,  and  Sir  William 
Norris's,  though  the  last  made  a  failure  of  his  mission 
to  the  Great  Moghul.  But  their  precarious  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  reduced  most  of  the  characters  in 
this  interesting  book  to  the  level  of  their  surroundings. 
Yet  they  held  on  where  men  of  other  races  would  have 
deserted. 

WAR  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Diary  of  a  Dead  Officer  (being  the  posthumous 
papers  of  Arthur  Graeme  West).  Allen  &  Unwin. 
5s.  net. 

THIS  diary  is  of  great  psychological  interest,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  such  material  will 
be  accumulated  to  remind  posterity  of  what  war  means. 
West  belonged  temperamentally  to  the  same  type  as 
certain  German  students  who  became  so  sick  of 
slaughter,  that  they  would  almost  come  up  to  the 
barbed  wire  to  be  shot.  His  mind  was,  it  would  seem, 
not  particularly  developed  till  he  came  to  Balliol  as  a 
Blundell  scholar  and  there  reaped  all  the  advantages 
which,  as  a  former  Master  (Dr.  Jenkins)  once  rudely 
remarked  to  a  Blundell  scholar,  "are  to  be  obtained 
from  being  allowed  to  associate  with  the  other  scholars 
of  the  College." 

His  mind  grew  slowly ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  very  seriously  about  theology  until  he  was  in 
the  army,  and  we  are  told  that  he  never  did  like  Virgil. 
The  horrors  of  war  seem  to  have  given  him  a  far 
greater  shock  than  they  did  to  more  mature  intellec- 
tuals ;  for  he  had  never  taken  the  folly  of  the  world  for 
granted.  All  through  Hamlet,  Richard  II,  and  other 
plays  he  must  have  read  of  a  world  in  which  to  be  too 
civilised  is  to  lack  armour  against  the  success  of  thick- 
skinned  brutality ;  but  apparently  this  unpleasant 
reality  was  veiled  for  him  at  Balliol,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  writing  about  the  stupidity  of  the  military  train- 
ing in  England  and  of  a  hospital  he  was  in  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  up  to  191 5  in 
preserving  not  only  his  privacy,  but  also  some  odd 
delusions  about  humanity,  although  as  time  went  on  ho 
began  to  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  all  the 
stupendous  difficulties  of  the  situation.  But  his  book 
is  typical  enough  of  the  British  antipathy  to  the 
"  German  discipline  "  which,  one  of  his  superior  officers 
told  him,  must  be  imitated  to  secure  victory. 

This  led  to  his  calling  himself  a  pacifist.  He  was 
influenced  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  works,  but,  like 
that  author,  seemed  singularly  ignorant  of  the  forces 
that  really  impelled,  or  rather  propelled,  the  German 
to  fight  till  the  bitter  end.  He  did  not  read  news- 
papers, and  no  other  sort  of  information  about  the  real 
objects  of  the  war  seems  to  have  come  in  his  way. 
The  League  of  Nations  propaganda  was  not  very 
orthodox  before  April,  1917,  when  he  died. 

The  few  poems  at  the  end  of  the  book  were  well 
worth  printing;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  not  only 
an  instinct  for  style,  but  was  also  a  lucid  thinker.  The 
two  following  passages  are  well  worth  quoting  for 
their  truth  and  beauty  : — 

"  The  sunlight  lay  on  the  wet  cobbles  of  the  road 
as  we  came  back,  outlining  all  the  horses  and  carts 
with  watery  gold.  The  bare  trees  against  the  almost 
colourless  sky  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  filled 


me  with  an  indefinable  desire  for  something  beyond, 
that,  1  remember,  Mark  Rutherford  speaks  of.  It 
was  not  connected  explicitly  with  the  war  or  the 
chance  of  death  ;  I  have  aways  felt  it  looking  at  such 
scenes,  and  then,  with  the  possibility  of  speedy 
death  before  me,  I  understood  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  I  had  got  from  this  particular  impression 
all  that  could  be  got,  that  it  was  perfect,  and  could 
not  by  longer  living  be  at  all  improved  or  developed. 
One's  wonder  at  all  these  things,  the  forms  of  trees 
and  the  stars  as  I  see  them  now  at  evening,  is  simply 
an  elemental  fact,  permanently  renewed  and  always 
mixed  with  that  painful  yearning  that  I  felt  then  :  it 
is  a  mistake  to  look  for  any  enlightenment,  or  to 
expect  a  time  when  one  will  somehow  '  understand 
it.'     It  is  not  intellectual." 

The  second  passage  deals  with  the  fear  of  death  not 
being  intellectual  : — 

"  In  short,  it  was  the  animal  that  hated  death  and 
clung  passionately  to  promise  of  life ;  the  soul  and  the 
mind,  save  when  more  definitely  animal,  did  not  much 
repine.  There  were  instants  when  all  the  pride  of 
my  flesh  and  the  lust  of  my  eye  rose  up  in  all  their 
manifestations  from  highest  to  lowest,  and'  willed 
majestically  to  live.  Like  Plato's  many-headed 
monster,  they  were  intensely  vigorous,  felt  them- 
selves supremely  capable  of  action  and  sought  only 
the  opportunity. " 

His  philosophy  of  happiness  through  love  is  elo- 
quently expounded.  How  far  such  a  philosophy  will 
ever  appeal  to  an  uncivilised  mind  is  very  doubtful, 
especially  when  the  rulers  of  the  earth  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  excite  and  exploit  quite  other  passions.  It  is 
tragic  that  West  should  not  have  lived  to  see  his  own 
philosophy  at  any  rate  win  lip-service  in  the  councils 
of  the  great ;  but  his  book  will  help  on  the  great  cause 
for  which  he  died. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Argus  Eye,  The  (Fred  M.  White).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 

According  to  Orders  (F.  Britten  Austin).    Melrose.    5s.  net. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Medical  Curriculum  (The  Edinburgh  Patho- 
logical Club).    Green  &  Son. 

Altruists,  The  (Capt.  S.  C.  Goldingham),    Allen  &  Unwin.    6s.  net. 

Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  (Maud  Royden).  Sidgwick  &  Jackson). 
2s.>  6d.  net. 

Broken  Journey,  The  (Mary  Gamet).    Werner  Laurie.    18s.  net. 
British  Dominions  Year  Book  (Eagle  Star  Insurance  Co.).  Is.  net. 
Broken  on   the  Wheel  (G.    H.   Willoughby).     Marsden  &  Co. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Cinderella  in  the  South  (A.  S.  Cripps).  Blackwell.  Oxford. 
6s.  net. 

Coloured  Stars  (Ed.  E.  Powis  Mathers).  Blackwell. 
Comedy  of  it,  The  (Keble  Howard).    Chatto  &  Windus.    5s.  net. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers  &  Willows,  The  (W.  Paulgrave  Ellmore). 
Chronology  of  the  War  (2  Vols.).    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Chronology  of  the  War  Maps.  Constable. 

Devil's  Problem,  The  (Margaret  Westrup)  Hurst  &  Blacket. 
6s.  9d.  net. 

Dover  Patrol,  The  ("  Jackstaff  ").    Grant  Richards.    6s.  net. 
Eastern     Europe,     The     New     (Ralph     Butter).  Longmans. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  FAMOUS 

"ALL-IN"  policy 

FOR  HOUSEHOLDERS 

covers  practically  every  serious  risk  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  respect  to  their  homes  for  an  iuclusive  premium  of 

5/-  per  £1  OO  per  annum. 

(Minimum  Premium  7/6) 

"  ALL-IN "  £AGL2f,aQ!jii&^IVST&R  &> 

London,  E.C.2.    ^^JsuHANCE  x&Zs,  COJffiAXY  ur> 


Head  Office :  British  Dominions  Hoase,  London,  E.C.  3. 
ASSETS    EXCEED  £13,000,000 
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Future  Life,  The  (Louis  Elbe).    Skeflington.    7s.  net. 
Great  War  Brings  it  Home,  The  (John  llargreave).  Constable. 
10s.  6d.  net 

Guilds  and  the  Social  Crisis  (Arthur  J.  Penty).  Allen  &  Unwin. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

How  the  Gospel  Spread  Through   Europe  (C.    H.  Robinson). 

S.P.C.K.    5s.  net. 
Hvmwncaea  (Robin  Flower).    Selwyn  &  Blount.    Gs.  net. 
Hazel  Annual  and  Almanac,  The.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
Heart  of  Peace  and  Other   Poems,  The  (Laurence  Housman). 

Ileinemann.    5s.  net. 
Jesmond  Mystery,  The  (Headon  Hill).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Idea  of  Public  Right,  The  (David  Jayne  Hill).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Joys  of  the  Open  Air  (W.  Graveson).    Headley.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Kingdom    of    Serbia,    The    (R.    A.    Reiss).     Allen    &  Unwin. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Lure  of  Love,  The  (W.  Le  Queux).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Making  of  Modern   Italy,  The  (Mary  Clive  Bayley).  Cassell. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Notes  on  the  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Jewish  Question  (Lucien 

Wolf).    Spottiswoode.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Odyssey  of  a  Torpedo  Tramp,  The  ("  V  ").    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Open  Warfare  (Philip  Gibbs).    Heinemann.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Prelude  to  Bolshevism  (A.  F.  Kerensky).    Fisher  Unwin.  16s. 

net. 

Pel  lean's  Tale,  A  (Frank  M.  Boyd).    Herbert  Jenkins.    15s.  net. 
Parliament  and  the  Taxpayer  (G.  H.  Davenport).  Skeflington. 
6s.  net. 

Poems  (Alexander  G.  Steven).    2s.  net. 

Station  X  (G.  McLeod  Winsor).     Herbert  Jenkins.    6s.  net. 

Sport  and  Science  on  the  Sino-Mongolian  Frontier  (A.  de  Sowerby). 
Melrose.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Secret  of  Progress,  The  (W.  Cunningham).  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  The  Green  Knight  (Kenneth  Hare).  Shake- 
speare Head  Press. 
Tunnel,  The  (Dorothy  M.  Richardson).    Duckworth.    7s.  net. 
Tyrian  Purple  (Amy  Baker).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
Weird  Sisters,  The  (James  Blyth).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  1919  (Joseph  Whitaker).    6s.  net. 
White  Harvest,  (M.  Durant).    Mills  &  Boon).    7s.  net. 
Who  Won  the  Post?  (Nat  Gould).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
Wine,  the  Mocker  (Guy  Thorne).    Long.    7s.  net. 
Year's  Art,  The,  1919.    Hutchinson.    7s.  6d.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


Revealed  by  the  War 

1,250,000  TONS  OF  PAPER  DISAP- 
PEARS  EVERY  YEAR  —  A  LOT 
OF   IT   IS  BURNT. 

C.  Save  and  sell  all  your  old  cata- 
logues, books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
counts. 

C  Communicate  with  us,  either  by 
'phone  (No.  245  Hop)  or  post,  and 
we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  sacks  for  packing. 

C  We  promptly  pay  you  the  highest 
Government  prices.  Collections  in 
London  daily  —  Country  parcels 
carriage  paid. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 


Telephone  : 


245  Hop. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS.  

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  release  men  urgently  needed 
at  home;  energetic  Churchmen  prepared  to  carry  on  CHURCH 
ARMY  HUT  WORK  with  the  B.E.F.  Address:  Personnel 
Secretary,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  MAROUESS  OF 
AILESBURY,  D.S.O. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Monday,  March  3,  and  two  following 
days,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  a  selected  portion  of  the  VALU- 
ABLE LIBRARY,  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury, 
D.S.O.,  of  Savernake  Forest,  comprising  ILLUMINATED  and 
other  MANUSCRIPTS  and  RARE  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley,  Earlier 
and  Later  Work,  2  vols.,  31/6;  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  illus.  by 
Beardsley,  11/-  ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unex- 
purgated,  £30;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882, 
42/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-;  published  5/-; 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy, 
1905,  £2.2  ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by 
Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy,  21/-  ;  William  Morris's  Collected 
Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12.12 ;  Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar 
Khayyam,  large  paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1808,  £4.4 ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2s  vols.,  21/-  ;  FVank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also 
for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book, 
and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-10,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal,   Dr.  JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering      Workshop.     Army      Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 

MUSIC. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTO. 
Vocalist— MISS  CARRIE  TUBE. 
Pianist— M.  CORTOT. 
NEW  QUEEN'S    HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD— Conductor. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  (all  Is.  3d.  sold). 
Usual  Agents,  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,   Regent  Street,  W.,  Manager. 

M.  WIGMORE  HALL. 

MOISEIWITSCH. 
SONATA  RECITAL. 
WED.  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8. 

Sonata  in  D  minor    Benjamin  Dale. 

Sonata  in  B  minor    Liszt. 

Sonata  in  B  flat  minor    Chopin. 

Chappell  Piano.       Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF     PAINTER     ETCHERS  AND 
ENGRAVERS,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.    37th  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION.    Daily,  10—5.    Admission,  Is.  (Tax,  3d.). 
H.  H.  BLACKLOCK,  Secretary. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER  and  send  it  to  THE  CHURCH 
ARMY,  and  so  help  to  meet  a  NATIONAL  NEED,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  towards  giving  COMFORT  AND  CHEER 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  by  sea,  land  and  air.  Sacks  gladly  sent  for  storage  and 
transmission.  Collection  of  parcels  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.— Communications  to  SECRETARY,  Waste  Paper  Depart- 
ment, Church  Abut,  56,  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  for  educational  purposes  in  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  for  the  Troops  in  France  and  Germany, 
BOOKS,  including  travel,  biography,  Latin  (such  as  Caesar, 
Virgil,  &c),  mathematics  and  science  (recent  if  possible) ;  also 
standard  fiction,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  &c. 
Please  send  to  Captain  Christopher  Carlile,  Royal  Scots, 
c/o  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
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SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  8 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


THE 
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REVIEW 


of 

Literature, 

"Politics, 
"Che  Jlrts 


Articles  in  French  and  English  (not 
translations)  by  the  leading  writers  in 
both  countries. 

Monthly  2/6  net 

NUMBER  ONE  NOW  READY 

/  t  1 

Published  by  J.  M.  DENT  6?  SONS,  Limited, 
ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C.  2 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  S 

H3,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 

Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
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SUNBEAM 

PRICES 


16   h.p.  four-cylinder 

model,  fitted  with 

standard  touring  body, 

electric  starting  and 

lighting 

equipment. 


24  h.p,  six-cylinder 
model,  fitted  with 
standard  touring  body, 
electric  starting  and 
lighting 
equipment 


£1,100 


A  WORD   OF  WARNING. 

The  above  are  the  retail  list  prices  for  the  new  Sunbeam  models,  and  intending  purchasers  are 
warned  against  anyone  offering  to  sell  at  higher  prices.    It  is  tantamount,  to  profiteering  which  the 
manufacturers  neither  authorise  nor  desire  to  enconrage.    You  will  be  rendering  a  service  if  you  will 
notify  the  Sunbeam  Motor  Car  Co.  of  any  case  which  may  come  to  your  notice. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR 
CAR  CO.,  LTD., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester  Showrooms  :     106,  Deanflgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.  Keele.  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  Street.  W.l. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD. 


THE  BIOLOGY  OF 
WAR 

By  DR.  G.  F.  NICOLAI 

Sometime  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  (Die  Biologic  des 
Kneges)   by   CONSTANCE  and    JULIAN  GRANDE. 

Cloth,  21s.  net. 

This  book  was  written  in  the  German  fortress  of  Graudenz, 
where  the  author  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions  before 
escaping  by  aeroplane  into  Denmark.  Its  appearance  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  struggle  between  humanity  and  common- 
sense  on  the  one  hand  and  the  war-spirit  on  the  other. 


AMERICA   AND  BRITAIN 

By  A.  C.  MACLAUGHLIN 

Head  of   the  History  Department  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Crown  8vo..  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  reprint  of  several  lectures  delivered  at  London  Univer- 
sity in  the  spring  of  1918. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  NATION 

By  EDWARD  JENKS 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  4s.  net. 

A  valuable  texf-book  .of  political  economy,  written  in  a 
direct  and  simple  style. 


OSIERS   AND  WILLOWS 

By  W.  P.  ELLMORE 

Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  4s.  net. 

The  author,  an  extensive  grower  of  willows  and  a  practi- 
cal willow-worker,  here  describes  in  detail  a  fascinating 
and  profitable  industry. 


THE  LEAF  BURNERS  and  other  Poems. 

By  ERNEST  RHYS 

Large  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  net, 

Daily  News: — "A  great  deal  of  attractive  verse — 
especially  attractive  just  now." 


ESSAYS  BY  ALPHA    OF  THE  PLOUGH. 
Uniform.    Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

PEBBLES   ON   THE   SHORE.     Illustrated     by  C. 

E.  Brock. 

LEAVES  IN  THE  WIND.  Illustrated  by  Clive 
Gardiner. 


WE  OTHERS— Stories  of  Fate,  Love  and  Pity. 

By  HENRI  BARBUSSE,  Author  of  Le  Feu. 

Translated  from   the   French  (Nous  Autres)    by  Fitz- 
water  Wray.    Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  6s.  net. 


THE  VOICE  BEAUTIFUL— in  Speech  &  Song. 

By  E.   G.  WHITE. 

With    Diagram   and   Illustrations.     Demy   8vo.,  cloth, 
5s.  net. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  UNBIASED 
INVESTIGATION  OF  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

By  C.  H.  LEA. 
Second  Impression.    Paper,  Is.  6d.net;  Cloth,  3s.net. 


10  13,   BEDFORD   STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.2. 


R.&J.H1LLLTD 


LONDON 


NOW  READY 

The  Drift  to  Revolution 

The  Spirit  of  the  Industrial  Era.  The  Romance  of 
Machine  Production.  Enter,  the  Liberals  and  Radicals. 
The  Money-spinners  and  their  Deity.  The  Prophet  of 
Socialism.  The  Imperialists  and  their  Kultur.  The 
People  :  Their  Housing  and  Education.  That  Great 
Leviathan.  The  duel  of  Anarchist  and  Financier. 
 War,  Revolution — or  Eutopia  

Price,  1/-       Post  Free,  1/1 

FORMING  No.  IX  OF  PAPERS  FOR  THE  PRESENT 


Published  for  the  Cities  Committee  of  the  Sociological  Society  by 

HEADLEY  BROS.,  Publishers,  Ltd., 

72   OXFORD   STREET,   W.  1 


Irish  Linen  Table  Cloths. 


WOVEN  from  the  finest  flax 
yarns  and  bleached  in 
nature's  own  way,  our 
linens  may  be  depended  upon 
for  lasting  and  satisfactory  wear. 
Owing  to  market  fluctuations  we 
are  unable  to  quote  prices,  but 
we  always  give  our  customers 
full  value  at  time  of  receipt  of 
order.  Samples  and  List  sent 
po-t  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER 

LTD.,  Linen  Manafcelurers, 

44C  Donegal!  Place, 
BELFAST. 
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iague 

(Non  Party) 

Motto  :  The  Goal  of  Democracy  (Rule  of  the  People)  is  Aristocracy  (Rule  of  the  Best) 


PRINCIPLES   AND  OBJECTS 


1.  — To  understand  that  human  life  in  all  its  aspects, 
individual,  social,  and  political,  is  the  result  of  evolution 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  of  existence  involving  of 
necessity  continual  change,  and  leading  eventually  to  the 
Ideal  :  for  the  individual,  health  and  wisdom  ;  for  the  State, 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

2.  — From  this  fundamental  axiom,  unquestionable  and 
self-evident,  flow  naturally  the  following  principles  of  action 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  League  to  carry  out. 

3.  — To  bring  the  highest  possible  standard  of  thought  to 
bear  in  a  practical  manner  upon  the  present  state  of  social 
and  political  questions  ;  to  educate  public  opinion  to  the 
imperative  need  for  deep  thinking  as  the  accompaniment  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  liberty  which  is  based  upon  justice  and  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  the  spurious  liberty  which,  opposed 
to  the  welfare  of  democracy,  leads  to  anarchy,  disaster  and 


tyranny  of  a  section,  class,  or  individual  over  the  rest  of 
the  population. 

4.  — To  demand  the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency 
in  administration  of  National  affairs,  Civil,  Military,  and 
Naval,  and  to  insist  upon  the  ruthless  suppression,  removal 
or  punishment  of  inefficiency,  incompetency,  and  delin- 
quency in  any  department  or  person  connected  with  State 
service. 

5.  — To  raise  to  a  high  level  of  intellect  and  political 
insight  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  at  parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections. 

G. — To  inculcate  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
and  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  General  Education  in  all 
its  branches,  Elementary,  Advanced,  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial, Hygienic. 

7. — To  foster  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  courtesy  between 
all  citizens,  irrespectively  of  money  or  rank. 

"Manners  makyth  man." 


BOY  SCOUTS 

Evolution  proceeds  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and 
human  evolution  must  conform  to  the  inexorable  laws 
which  govern  production  of  vital  energy.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  results  from  an  imperfect  machine, 
so  it  is  futile  to  expect  a  high  type  of  mental  and 
physical  energy  from  an  organism  stunted  and  hampered 
by  arrested  development.  The  nation  is  now  beginning  to 
realise  the  paramount  importance  of  promoting  human 
energy  as  the  foundation  of  national  welfare  and  the  first 
national  asset.  Sickness  is  not  only  costly,  but  prejudicial 
to  the  individual  and  the  community — a  fact  which  at  last 
has  been  recognised  by  the  State  in  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  national  health  education,  and  treatment  of 
Consumption.  This  opens  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  in 
national  history,  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
demands  that  the  very  best  results  be  obtained  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  One  of  the  activities  of  the 
League  is  in  connection  with  National  Health  Education, 
the  aim  being  to  show  that  far  more  can  be  done  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  possible  with  the  methods  at  present 
prevailing  in  Sanatoria,  Hospitals,  and  Schools. 

For  this  purpose  an  experiment  of  a  novel  kind  was 
carried  out  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  on  a  class  of  Boy 
Scouts,  as  recorded  in  The  Trail  (official  organ  of  the 
London  Scout  Council),  November,  1918. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lovell,  of  the  British  National  Evolution 
League,  has  been  applying  his  principles  on  scientific 
breathing  to  a  party  of  Holborn  Scouts.  The  boys, 
selected  quite  promiscuously  by  Mr.  E.  Draper,  Secretary 
of  the  Holborn  Association,  were  first  of  all  examined 
under  the  supervision  of  two  War  Office  representatives  on 
July  26,  and  on  October  24  a  further  examination  revealed 
an  increase  in  the  chest  measurements  varying  from 
I  of  an  inch  to  2J  inches.  The  general  appearance  and 
alertness  of  the  boys  were  also  much  improved.  It  is,  un- 
fortunately, the  fact,  that  consumption  in  its  numerous 
phases,  is  the  scourge  of  our  country,  and  Mr.  Lovell 's 
argument  is  that  just  as  we  can  be  taught  to  use  our 
limbs  properly  so  we  can  be  instructed  in  the  scientific 
manipulation  of  our  lungs.  Let  any  Scoutmaster  observe 
the  breathing  of  his  boys,  and  he  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  many  are  wheezy,  stuffy,  and  spasmodic  in  the  intake 
of  air.  What  Mr.  Lovell  does  is  to  remind  us  that  Nature 
has  provided  a  correct  method  of  breathing,  which,  if  it 
becomes  habitual,  will  minimise,  and  even  eliminate  alto- 
gether, the  risks  of  lung  trouble. 


EXPERIMENT 

It. is  possible  that  there  is  some  connection  between  Mr. 
Lovell's  views  and  the  theory  that  great  men  have  big 
noses.  The  ability  to  breathe  properly  may  be  as  stimulat- 
ing to  the  brain  as  it  is  to  the  body — and  presently  there  may 
be  a  system  of  measuring  mental  and  moral  attributes  by  the 
nose  just  as  we  tabulate  men  by  their  finger  prints.  I  can 
imagine  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Association  saying  to 
the  candidate  for  a  Scoutmastership — "  What  sort  of  a  nose 
have  you  got?  "  and  really  it  will  be  as  effective  a  test  as 
many  of  those  applied  now.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
chosen  his  Marshals  for  their  big  noses. 

The  original  idea  in  requesting  the  War  Office  to  examine 
a  class  of  Boy  Scouts  was  to  prove  what  could  be  effected 
by  a  New  Principle — Breathing  combined  with  Poise  of 
Body — in  a  very  short  time — two  or  three  weeks — in 
developing  the  physique  of  youth  and  adult,  and  rapidly 
increasing  vital  energy.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  rising 
generation  of  to-day  unmistakably  reveals  decidedly  poor 
physique,  a  fact  amply  borne  out  by  the  preliminary  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  Scouts  by  the  War  Office  experts 
on  July  26.  A  most  minute  and  painstaking  examination 
was  made,  1J  hours  being  devoted  to  12  boys.  Out  of  this 
searching  test  the  startling  fact  emerged  that  5  out  of  the 
12  had  curvature  of  the  spine,  while  the  sixth  was  a  very 
poor  specimen.  This  means  that  practically  50  per  cent, 
of  ordinary  lads  to-day,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
girls,  are  far  below  the  standard  of  vigorous  life.  In  a  few 
years  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  people  will  be 
consumptives.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  what  this 
implies  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  from  an  economic  and 
industrial  standpoint.  The  question  of  Tuberculosis  is  a 
national  problem. 

The  sole  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  in  a 
practical  manner  that,  apart  from  accidental  or  temporary 
considerations,  the  main  and  decisive  factor  in  vigour  and 
weakness  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  vain  efforts  to 
deal  with  effects,  and  not  with  causes.  This  decisive  factor 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Boy  Scout  experiment, 
though  the  conditions  as  to  the  boys'  attendances  and  super- 
vision were  quite  unfavourable.  The  two  worst  cases,  as 
recorded  in  the  first  examination,  gained  in  health,  general 
appearance  and  chest  measurement  with  remarkable 
rapidity  and  ease.  This  could  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  principle  underlying  the  experiment,  for  no  attempt 
at  supervision  of  diet  and  mode  of  living  was  possible. 


MINISTRY   OF  HEALTH 


This  year  the  League  will  carry  out  a  similar  experiment 
on  a  larger  scale,  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Consumption  and  its  prevention 
and  treatment  both  at  the  patients'  own  homes  and  at 
Sanatoria.  The  Ministry  of  Health  must  make  full  use  of 
its  powers  for  the  national  welfare  in  the  true  scientific 
spirit  of  free  and  independent  investigation.  The  following 
letter  has  appeared  by  courtesy  of  the  various  Editors  in 
over  a  dozen  of  the  leading  provincial  dailies,  thus  reaching 
a  circle  of  from  two  to  three  million  readers. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  come 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  it  behoves  all 
interested  in  the  national  welfare  to  insist  upon  what  is 
absolutely  essential  to  its  success.    Apart  from  its  purely 


administrative  functions,  the  new  Ministry  must  strike  out 
a  bold  line  which  will  do  more  real  and  lasting  good  to  the 
health  of  the  nation  in  a  year  than  can  now  be  hoped  for 
in  a  generation.  Parliament  will  have  to  ordain  that  a 
special,  absolutely  independent,  and  impartial  tribunal  be 
set  up  for  the  consideration  and  testing  of  any  principle  or 
method  of  treatment  put  forward  in  a  responsible  manner 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  If  this  had  been  done  in  the 
past,  the  race  would  by  now  have  reached  a  higher  level 
of  health,  for  experience  shows  that  every  new  idea  was 
violently  opposed  and  progress  thus  retarded. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Lovell. 

Jan.  7th,  1919. 
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THE  CITY 


Once  again  hope  revives  for  holders  of  Mexican  Govern- 
ment securities.  The  Under-Secretary  of  the  Mexican 
Government  is  in  New  York  negotiating.  Mexico 
wants  money,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  getting  it  the 
conversion  of  the  existing  external  debt  is  under  con- 
sideration. Interest  payments  on  most  of  the  best 
securities  ceased  in  1913,  only  a  few  hanging  on  until 
1914.  Holders  have  received  no  income  for  at  least 
four  or  five  years,  though  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  unpaid  coupons  is  a  matter  on  which 
divergent  opinions  are  held.  All  the  leading  stocks 
affected  have  risen  appreciably  in  recent  months,  the 
average  improvement  being  about  20  per  cent.  There 
may  be  a  further  advance,  but  present  prices  seem  to 
discount  the  immediate  probabilities,  as  the  completion 
of  the  scheme  for  reorganising  Mexican  finances  will 
occupy  some  months. 


On  the  question  of  Railway  nationalisation  Mr. 
Cosmo  Bonsor  struck  the  right  note  at  the  meeting  of 
the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham.  He  was  optimistic, 
relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  and  on 
the  statements  of  public  officials  that  the  companies 
will  receive  equitable  treatment.  This  is  the  correct 
attitude  and  the  stock  market  should  take  note  of  it. 
At  present  quotations  have  an  air  of  pessimism ;  in- 
creased dividends  have  aroused  hardly  a  spark  of 
interest.  This  suggests  that  stockholders  expect  to  be 
badly  treated  ;  and  if  they  do  not  set  a  fair  value  on 
their  holdings  how  can  they  expect  the  State  to  take  a 
higher  view?  Surely  the  best  Home  Rails  are  cheap 
when  yielding  7  per  cent.  Even  Oil  shares  do  not  give 
such  a  good  return  ! 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 
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West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:   6.   St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


Trinidad  leaseholds,  the  largest  oil  producer  on 
Trinidad,  has  announced  a  maiden  divident  of  10  per 
cent.  The  company  is  controlled  by  two  South 
African  finance  houses  and  they  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  achieved  greater  success  in  Trinidad 
oil  than  any  other  organisation  on  the  island.  And 
evidently  they  are  confidently  expected  to  do  better, 
judging  from  the  current  quotation  of  about  53s. 
Dividends:  of  25  per  cent,  must  be  forthcoming  to 
justify  this  price. 


The  reduction  in  freight  and  insurance  charges 
seems  to  imply  a  rather  more  favourable  outlook  for 
South  African  gold  mining  shares,  and  in  this  market 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investments  appear  to 
have  good  prospects  as  a  lock-up,  as  the  assets  are 
undervalued  in  the  present  quotation  of  about  27s.  for 
those  shares. 


In  cases  where  irregularities  have  occurred  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  dealings,  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  now  take  disciplinary  action  by  refusing  to 
allow  bargains  done  to  be  recorded.  The  intention  and 
effect  of  this  decision  is  to  stop  dealings  altogether, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  market  in  a  share 
that  may  not  be  quoted.  It  is  a  pity  when  such  action 
is  taken  that  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  to 
safeguard  the  innocent  individuals  who  have  lately 
bought  shares.  Several  instances  can  be  given  where 
dealings  have  been  stopped  in  this  way  after  a  period 
of  moderate  activity  during  which  the  "shop"  has 
been  unloading  shares  of  doubtful  value  through  the 
Stock  Exchange  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  The 
injustice  of  the  ban  on  dealings  is  that  these  innocent 
purchasers  are  penalised  by  being  prevented  from  sell- 
ing their  shares.  If  the  committee  is  justified  in  stop- 
ping business  it  should  endeavour  also  to  find  a  way  of 
cancelling  bargains  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  7 


Fire,  , 
Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft,      '  . 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


OFFICE, 

Limited, 

60  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

A1TD 

4  LOMBARD  ST..  E.C 
LONDON. 


Ittsuraneee  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.   The  business  of  this 
office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A   ROONEY.  Secretary. 
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HOME  AMD  COLONIAL  STORES    SOUTH  EASTERN  AND  CHATHAM 


The  Twenty-fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  February  14th,  at  2  and  4, 
Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  Sir  Charles  E.  G.  Philipps, 
Bart.  (Chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  J.  Faro),  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  report  and 
balance  sheet  have  been  in  your  hands  for  some  days,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  you  will,  as  usual,  take  them  as  read.  (Agreed).  The 
difficulties  and  anxiety  to  which  I  referred  a  year  ago  were  in 
no  way  diminished  during  the  year  under  review.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  increased  by  the  still  further  extension  of  regis- 
tration and  rationing.  But  the  experience  gained  during  these 
trying  years,  coupled  with  the  continued  loyal,  efficient  and  har- 
monious co-operation  of  our  staff,  enabled  us  to  cope  with  the 
additional  problems  as  they  arose  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
results  are  now  before  you. 

Appropriation  of  Profits. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£235,650,  making, 
with  the  balance  of  ,£53,687  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  a  total  of  £'289,337.  After  paying  the  usual  quarterly 
dividends  on  the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and 
the  Fifteen  per  Cent.  Cumulative  and  Preference  and  Cumulative 
Ordinary  shares,  together  with  the  interim  dividend  of  2s.  per 
share  on  the  "  A  "  Ordinary  shares,  and  adding  a  sum  of  £"25,000 
to  reserve,  there  remains  a  sum  of  £7130,737.  The  amount  we 
propose  to  appropriate  as  follows  : — (1)  To  the  payment  of  a  fur- 
ther dividend  of  4s.  per  share  on  the  "  A  "  Ordinary  shares 
(making  6s.  per  share  for  the  year),  £"20,000 ;  (2)  to  the  com- 
pany's sick  fund,  £2,000  ;  (3)  to  special  bonus  for  branch  staff, 
£30,000  ;  (4)  to  provide  for  income-tax,  .£12,000 ;  (5)  to  carry 
forward  £"66,737  4s.  3d.—  ;£130,737  4s.  3d.  The  dividend  on  the 
"  A  "  Ordinary  shares,  I  may  say,  is  the  same  as  last  year.  Our 
reserve  funds  now  stand  at  £^450,000,  all  of  which  is  invested 
outside  the  business.  In  this  connection  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  "  In- 
vestments at  cost,  £7419, 029,"  the  market  value  of  which  on  the 
28th  December,  1918,  was  £"409,511 — a  depreciation  of  about 
2\  per  cent.  That  speaks  volumes  for  the  soundness  of  our  invest- 
ments, especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  greater  portion  is 
represented  by  redeemable  securities,  and  that  any  depreciation 
is  only  a  passing  phase  and  should  eventually  disappear.  With 
regard  to  the  bonus  of  £"30,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 
branch  staff,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  the  directors, 
as  it  must  be  to  the  shareholders  also,  that  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  has  been  instituted,  wherby  the  services  rendered  by  the 
entire  staff  in  the  branches  throughout  another  year  of  continued 
strain  can  be  recognised  in  a  tangible  way,  and  one  which  prac- 
tically gives  the  recipients  an  individual  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  company.  (Applause). 

Incueased  Food  Supplies. 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that  war  conditions  were  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  but  already  there  are  indica- 
tions of  food  control  being  relaxed  in  one  direction  or  another. 
The  removal  of  food  control  generally,  however,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  gradual  process,  governed  as  'it  is  by  the  supplies  of  the 
different  commodities  available.  Just  recently,  rations  of  several 
foods  have  been  increased,  thus  indicating  that  supplies  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  ;  but  to  incrase  rations  is  not  going  to 
benefit  the  poor  if  prices  are  not  reduced  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  true  that  control  of  food  in  war-time,  when  supplies  are  short, 
prevents  prices  from  rising,  but,  unfortunately,  when  supplies 
become  plentiful  prices  are  prevented  from  falling,  whereas  with 
a  free  marked  they  undoubtedly  would  fall.  The  view  has  been 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  longer  the  Government 
retain  control  of  food  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  consumer. 
We  do  not  share  that  view,  believing  as  we  do  that  only  by  the 
elimination  of  the  Food  Control  and  the  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions,  both  in  buying  and  selling,  can  prices  come  down  to 
the  lower  level  which,  in  view  of  the  large  stocks  in  the  country 
and  the  increased  shipping  facilities,  is  justified.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  reduced  prices  for  food  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
allaying  the  prevailing  industrial  unrest,  for  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  many  sections  of  the  working  classes  are  getting  high 
wages,  there  a  very  large  number  who  are  not,  and  who  must 
find  it  very  difficult  to  live  with  the  present  high  prices.  You,  as 
shareholders,  and  we,  as  directors,  will  gladly  welcome  this.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  a  company  such  as  ours, 
with  its  800  .branches,  must  carry  certain  stocks,  and  a  reduction 
in  prices  will,  for  the  time  being,  benefit  us  all  as  consumers 
rather  than  as  shareholders.  The  balance-sheet  is  drawn  up  on 
the  familiar  lines,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  items  in  it 
which  call  for  comment.  I  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  answer  any 
qustions.  I  now  move  :  "  That  the  directors'  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  now  submitted,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  ;  that 
a  further  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  share  on  the  "  A  " 
ordinary  shares  of  the  company  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  payable  ;  that  a  sum  of  £"2,000  be  appropriated  to  the 
company's  sick  fund  ;  that  a  sum  of  ,£30,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  the  branch  staff ;  that  a  sum  of 
£12,000  be  anpropriated  to  provide  for  income-tax  ;  and  that  the 
sum  of  £66,737  4s.  3d.  be  carried  to  the  next  account."  I  will 
call  upon  Mr.  Emery  to  second  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Emery  (one  of  the  managing  directors)  seconded  the 
motion. 

Questions  were  invited  by  the  Chairman,  but  none  were  asked 
and  he  thereupon  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


RAILWAY 

MR.    COSMO    BONSOR    ON  NATIONALISATION. 

A  Joint  General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Companies 
was  held  on  the  18th  irist.,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr. 
H.  Cosmo  Bonsor  (Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Sheath)  read  the  notice. 

The  Chairman  said  :  In  reviewing  the  past  year  he  muS! 
naturally  allude  to  the  relations  between  the  directors  and  officers 
and  labour,  and  he  was  thankful  to  say  they  were  not  an  un- 
happy family.  The  directors  and  officers  had  complete  confidence 
in  the  common  sense  of  their  employees,  and  he  thought  the  latter 
had  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  directors  and  officers 
should  any  difference  arise.  They  had  completed  arrangements 
with  their  locomotive  staff  for  making  a  pension  fund,  which  had 
now  been  established  on  a  contributory  basis  and  would  be 
worked  by  a  joint  committee  of  officers  and  employees.  The 
decrease  of  some  20,000  tons  in  the  output  of  Kent  coal  was  not 
due  to  any  falling  off  of  the  material  itself,  for  the  coal  seams 
were  good  and  the  coal  was  there,  but  was  simply  in  consequence 
of  the  men  being  required  by  the  War  Office  and  the  Navy  and 
the  short  labour  supply.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  Rich- 
borough,  the  port  had  been  handed  over  by  the  War  Office  in  the 
interests  of  demobilisation  to  the  Managing  Committee  for  super- 
vision and  control.  This  port  commenced  with  a  small  wharf  on 
the  River  Stour,  and  had  gradually  developed  into  a  very  large 
undertaking.  Where  formerly  only  marsh  land  existed  there  was 
to-day  a  thriving  port,  hard  at  work,  full  of  buildings  and  with 
plenty  of  craft,  and  it  might  interest  shareholders  to  know  that 
the  whole  of  the  craft  which  was  being  worked  across  the 
Channel — with  the  exception  of  the  ferry  boats,  which  were  run 
by  oil — was  worked  by  Kent  coal.  (Applause.) 

As  to  the  future  of  the  railways,  during  the  four  and  a-half 
years  in  which  they  had  been  under  control  everything  upon 
which  railway  prosperity  depended  had  increased  in  price. 
Speaking  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  was  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  profit  which  could  be  dipped  into  at  any 
moment,  and  he  added  that  there  was  no  better  illustration  of 
this  than  the  railways,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
making  an  annual  profit  of  50  millions  sterling — producing  an 
average  dividend  of  something  under  4  per  cent.— but  which, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  wages,  materials,  etc.,  had  had  to  meet  an 
increased  expenditure  of  90  millions  per  annum,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  50  millions  had  disappeared  and  there  was  a  deficit  of 
40  millions  on  the  working  of  the  railways.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
went  on  to  ask,  How  is  the  future  of  the  railways  to  be  financed? 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  In 
the  middle  of  a  contested  election  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  had 
declared  that  the  Government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
nationalise  the  railways,  but  it  was  well  to  take  the  utterances  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  for  Parliament  with  the  usual 
"  grain  of  salt  " — (laughter) — and  he  (the  Chairman)  did  not 
think  that  on  the  strength  of  that  remark  they  could  take  the 
whole  Government  as  being  pledged  to  nationalisation.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  however,  had  informed  the  chairmen  of  the  big 
railways  that  the  present  control  would  continue  for  2h  years 
after  the  war.  That  practically  meant  that  the  dividends  of  these 
two  companies  would  remain  very  much  the  same — at  least,  he 
hooed  so — for  the  year  1919  and  1920  and  the  greater  part  of 
1921.  Practically  that  was  all  they  knew.  Shareholders  had 
written  him  saying  they  could  not  understand  the  apathy  of 
shareholders  at  the  moment  and  their  doing  nothing,  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  those  gentlemen  expected  the  companies  to  start 
some  sort  of  agitation  over  some  sort  of  treatment  which  they  did 
not  know  was  going  to  happen. 

In  his  humble  judgment  railway  shareholders  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  Act  of  1844,  under  which  the  railways  were  built  and 
the  proprietors  invested  their  money,  created  machinery  for  the 
nationalisation  of  any  particular  railway — twenty-five  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  net  income,  with  an  arbitration  clause  with  regard 
to  anything  that  might  be  brought  in  outside  that  particular  com- 
pensation. That,  on  the  whole,  he  took  it,  would  be  a  very 
good  bargain  for  the  shareholders  if  it  were  carried  out.  At  any 
rate  they  would  have  no  reason  to  grumble,  because  they  invested 
their  money  under  that  Act.  Possibly  Mr.  Churchill  had  in  his 
mind  some  sort  of  ammended  1844  Act.  The  Act  of  1871,  under 
which  the  present  control  arrangement  was  made,  contained 
clauses  for  the  compensations  of  railways  in  the  event  of  damage 
being  done  during  the  period  of  control,  and  personally  he  con- 
sidered the  shareholders  were  amply  protected  under  that  Act. 
Beyond  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of  a  British  Govern- 
ment or  Parliament  to  do  anything  in  the  nature  of  confiscation, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fear  that  they  were  going  possibly  to 
lose  a  certain  amount  of  their  money,  he  thought  they  might  all 
have  confidence  that  the  traditions  of  Parliament,  in  addition  to 
the  speeches  of  our  public  men  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject, 
were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  having  every  confidence 
that  they  would  receive  equitable  treatment  in  the  event  of 
nationalisation  or  of  the  railways  being  put  under  a  further 
system  of  control.  (Applause.) 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor  said  that  in  every  item  of  the  big 
figures  contained  in  the  accounts  a  slight  improvement  was 
shown,  and  in  regard  to  the  dividend  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
they  had  got  back  to  their  1913  rate,  and  were  able  also  to  carry 
£"15.000  to  the  general  reserve  fund. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted  and  the 
dividends  recommended  were  declared. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

There  is  an  unctuous  and  arrogant  rectitude  about 
President  Wilson's  oration  at  Boston  which  is  dis- 
pleasing. America  was  the  only  disinterested  nation  : 
Americans  "were  not  like  any  other  soldiers;  they 
had  a  vision,  they  had  a  dream,  and  they  were  fighting 
in  a  dream,  and  fighting  in  a  dream  they  turned  the 
whole  tide  of  battle,  and  it  never  came  back."  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact,  the  Americans  did  very  little  fight- 
ing :  what  they  did  was  done  bravely,  though  no  one 
else  detected  anything  dreamy  about  their  operations, 
except,  perhaps,  in  their  staff  work.  All  this 
Pharisaical  complacency  is  in  the  worst  taste ;  but 
happily  it  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  Americans.  The  Sun  strikes  the  note  of  sanity 
when  it  says  that,  "  the  American  people  can  never 
agree  that  they  went  into  the  war,  or  ever  would  have 
gone  into  it,  except  to  save  themselves  and  the  Allies. 
It  was  nationalism,  not  internationalism,  which 
crowned  their  valour  with  triumph."  It  dismisses 
Mr.  Wilson's  rhetoric  as  "  a  mawkish  vision." 

Where  is  the  Paris  Conference  drifting?  M.  Clem- 
enceau is  ill ;  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  America,  where  we  hope 
he  will  remain ;  Mr.  George  flits  feverishly  backwards 
and  forwards.  Is  not  the  Prime  Minister  committing 
the  same  disastrous  mistake  that  Lord  Kitchener 
made,  trying  to  do  everything  himself?  It  turned  out 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  as  will  be  proved 
if  ever  we  are  allowed  to  see  the  Dardanelles  Report. 
It  is  beyond  the  powers  even  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
govern  Britain,  which  really  wants  governing  at  this 
minute,  and  to  settle  the  peace  of  Europe.  Let  the 
Prime  Minister  devote  all  his  time  and  attention  to 
settling  the  Labour  questions,  for  it  is  he  who  has 
promised  our  heroes  "  a  country  fit  to  live  in."  The 
treaties  of  peace  with  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria,  might  well  be  left  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  and  the  expert  staff  of  our  Foreign 
Office. 

In  the  meantime  to  what  do  we  stand  committed, 
on  paper ;  thank  God  !  only  a  scrap  of  paper,  as  yet. 
By  the  draft  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  an 


Executive  Council  of  nine  Powers  is  to  settle  the  size1 
of  the  British  Navy  (and  the  size  of  the  French 
Army) ;  to  decide  when  we  must  stop  trading  with  any 
particular  nation ;  and  to  call  upon  the  British  Navy 
(and  the  French  Army)  to  go  to  war  when,  where  and* 
how  the  said  Executive  Council  chooses.  Does  any- 
body seriously  suppose  that  the  British  and  French 
nations  will  submit  to  this?  And  all  this  insincere 
rhetoric  has  been  dictated  to  us  by  an  American  ideo- 
logue, whose  "  fourteen  points  "  we  swallowed  without 
examination,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  crushing  military 
victory.  President  Wilson,  we  believe  against  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  American  nation,  has  come 
between  us  and  the  fruits  of  war  on  the  field  and  in 
the  Conference  chamber. 

We  call  attention  in  our  leading  article  to  "  the 
colour  bar"  which  Japan  has  notified  the  world  she 
intends  to  raise  at  the  Paris  Conference.  The  gravity 
of  this  question  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Before  the 
war  our  Australasian  Colonies  and  Canada  passed 
regulations  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  coloured  persons 
on  their  shores,  the  exclusion  applying  even  to  British 
subjects  from  India.  This  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  Labour  Party  to  keep  Australia  white,  has  left 
undeveloped  the  northern  tropical  province  of  Queens- 
land, though  we  believe  a  certain  amount  of  "  Ka- 
naka"  labour  is  allowed  to  be  imported  from  the 
islands  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  In  British 
Columbia  the  same  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  in  the 
American  State  of  California,  where  there  have  been 
anti-Japanese  riots.  Japan  is  now  one  of  the  richest 
and  the  strongest  Powers  in  the  world.  The  Japanese 
Army  proved  its  prowess  in  the  Russian  War  in  1904, 
and  the  Japanese  Navy  has  been  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  us  in  the  present  war. 

Japan  is  as  proud  as  she  is  strong,  and  will  no  longer 
submit  to  be  treated  as  a  pariah.  Japan  will  certainly 
not  join  the  League  of  Nations  unless  the  colour-bar  is 
removed.  What  would  become  of  the  League  of 
Nations  without  Japan?  This  question  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  than  to  Britain,  for 
Japan  is  within  easy  striking  range  of  the  Eastern 
coast  of  America,  though,  for  that  matter,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Ceylon  are  very  open  to  attack.  The 
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Americans  and  the  Colonial  Governments  must  be  quite 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
reasonable  on  the  matter  of  admitting  Japanese  immi- 
grants and  travellers.  A  counter-League  of  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  would  reduce  the  League  of 
Nations  to  an  absurdity. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  House  of  Commons  have 
behaved  with  dignity,  coolness,  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  a  very  threatening  situation.  Never  was  situa- 
tion more  clearly  defined.  The  simple  question  is 
whether  Britain  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Government 
just  chosen  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people, 
or  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  personal  merits  of  Messrs. 
Smillie,  Williams,  Hartshorn,  or  Adamson,  they  have 
not  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  Britain  to  rule  over 
them ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Shortt 
pointed  out,  to  accept  the  Miners'  demands  without 
inquiry  would  be  to  put  the  nation's  neck  under  the 
feet  of  those  men,  absolutely  and  for  all  time.  By  a 
majority  of  257  to  43  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
the  Bill  to  create  a  Royal  Commission,  with  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey  as  President,  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  hours,  wages,  and  the  nationalisation  of  coal 
mines. 

It  has  now  been  promised  that  the  Commission 
will  conclude  its  inquiry  and  report  upon  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  hours  and  wages  of 
colliers,  and  the  profits  of  colliery  proprietors, 
by  the  20th  of  March.  The  question  of  the 
nationalisation  of  mines,  i.e.,  their  purchase  and 
management  by  the  State,  is  one  of  great  complexity 
and  very  wide  consequence,  for  it  affects  almost  every 
industry  in  the  country  and  the  domestic  life  of  every- 
one. The  strike  notices  served  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  expire  on  the  15th  March.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Miners'  Executive  and  their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  say  to  the 
strongest  Government  of  modern  times,  "  you  must 
take  our  figures,  and  grant  our  demands  at  once ;  we 
are  not  going  to  wait  a  fortnight  for  your  inquiry  by 
Commission ;  we  must  have  what  we  ask  here  and 
now. ' ' 

Any  Government  which  yielded  to  a  demand  of 
that  kind  would  proclaim  anarchy.  To  deny  that  it  is 
a  threat  of  brute  force  is  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  colliers  had  suffered  anything  :  they 
have  suffered  nothing  during  the  war  :  it  is  not  as  if 
we  were  dealing  with  a  sweated  industry,  claiming  in- 
stant relief.  Taking  Mr.  Adamson's  figures,  the 
colliers'  wages  have  risen  on  the  average  85  per  cent, 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  120  per  cent.  Be  it 
so  :  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  whose  remuneration 
has  not  risen  85  per  cent,  have  also  to  meet  this  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  It  seems  to  be  in  dispute 
whether  the  average  wage  of  a  coal  hewer  is  65s.  or 
85s.  per  week  :  let  us  take  a  mean  term  and  call  it  70s. 
A  man  in  receipt  of  £2  IOS-  f°r  fiye  days'  work  can 
certainly  afford  to  wait  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  until 
the  figures  are  tested. 

There  is  another  point  which  we  have  not  seen  made 
tin  any  of  the  speeches  or  articles.  The  miners  say 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  120  per  cent.,  and 
therefore  their  wages  must  be  advanced  30  per  cent, 
on  the  top  of  a  previous  rise  of  85  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  they  take  the  cost  of  living  at  an  abnormal  rate, 
which  they  know  cannot  be  maintained,  and  claim  to 
fix  their  permanent  wage  by  that  standard.  The 
miners  know  perfectly  well  that  the  present  cost  of 
living  cannot  be  maintained  ;  indeed,  they  see  it  falling 
daily  before  their  eyes  ;  and  that  is  precisely  why  they 
are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  their  wages  advanced.  They 
are  well  aware  that  if  they  wait  a  fortnight  or  a  month, 
the  prices  of  commodities  will  have  fallen  :  therefore 
they  will  not  wait.  Can  anything  more  dishonest  be 
imagined  ? 

Mr.  Smillie  conducted  his  discussion  of  the  miners' 
question  with  the  Prime  Minister  very  plausibly  and 
skilfully.    When  these  Labour  anarchists  are  brought 


face  to  face  with  power,  physical  power  in  the  shape 
of  the  Government,  mental  power  in  the  person  of  a 
man  cleverer  than  themselves,  they  coo  like  doves ; 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their  mouths.  But  let  us  not 
be  taken  in  by  this  "  soft  sawder."  Messrs.  Smillie 
and  Williams  are  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  men, 
out  for  revolution,  by  votes  if  possible,  if  not  by  force. 
Mr.  Smillie  declared  over  and  over  again  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  use  of  phy- 
sical force;  he  denied  that  he  was  "  threatening  "  the 
nation  with  his  ballot.  Of  course  not ;  he  is  like  the 
man  who  threw  his  sword  on  the  table  in  an  argument 
with  "  Lie  there,  good  sword.  God  grant  I  may  not 
need  thee  !  " 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  miners',  indeed, 
with  all  these  labour  demands,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  as  our  motto  the  words  of  Washington, 
which  Mr.  Davis,  the  American  Ambassador,  quoted 
the  other  day,  "  If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what 
we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards  de- 
fend our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hands 
of  God."  That  is  a  splendid  quotation.  Washington 
used  the  words  in  settling  the  American  Constitution  in 
the  Convention ;  and  they  are  words  which  should  be 
written  in  golden  letters  over  the  door  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  in  Downing  Street.  Who_amongst  our  States- 
men will  now  "  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair?  "  Should  such  a  one  arise,  mil- 
lions would  flock  to  his  flag. 

We  think  nothing  of  the  enormous  ballot  figures 
from  the  colliers  in  favour  of  a  strike,  because, 
as  everybody  knows,  they  don't  represent  the  real 
opinions  of  the  men.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  enjoy,  not 
industrial  peace,  but  the  safety  and  order  of  a  civilised 
State,  the  Government  must  take  some  steps  to  make 
the  ballot  really  secret.  The  ballots  are  given  under 
the  eyes  of  the  anarchist  leaders  :  if  the  votes  were,  like 
parliamentary  votes,  deposited  in  sealed  boxes  and 
carried  off  to  be  counted,  not  separately  by  unions,  but 
en  masse  by  independent  officials,  we  should  get  very 
different  results.  Then  the  system  of  "card  votes" 
at  conferences,  which  are  perfectly  misleading,  should 
be  abolished. 

Mr.  Beeby,  Minister  for  Labour  in  New  South  Wales, 
tells  us  that  the  four  years'  war  has  revealed  to  the 
working-men,  as  by  a  flash,  their  indispensability,  and 
with  the  ideas  of  their  class  they  are  determined  to 
make  their  fellow  countrymen  pay  through  the  nose. 
Mr.  Beeby  also  puts  his  finger  on  an  explanation  of 
strikes,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  The  Saturday 
Review.  In  his  rough  and  ready  way  the  worker 
argues  that  if  billions  can  be  raised  for  war,  then 
millions  can  be  raised  for  his  reconstruction.  He  does 
not  know,  or  will  not  believe,  that  half  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  country  has  been  spent  on  the  war,  and 
that  if  the  other  half  goes  in  reconstructing  wages  and 
hours,  and  building  houses,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
to  finance  industry.  As  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens  says,  "  the 
theory  that  the  only  effective  criterion  of  justice  is  what 
a  man  is  strong  enough  to  take  and  to  hold,  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  civilised  society." 

Mr.  Churchill  described  Washington  as  "an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  fighting  against  a  German  king."  That 
was  a  foolish  and  vulgar  gibe,  which  Mr.  Churchill 
might  leave  to  politicians  of  the  baser  kind,  and 
which  could  not  have  pleased  a  man  of  so  fine  a  taste 
as  Mr.  Davis.  George  III.  wrote  into  the  proclama- 
tion announcing  his  accession  with  his  own  hand  the 
words,  "  Born  and  educated  in  this  country  I  glory  in 
the  name  of  Briton,"  though  according  to  some  au- 
thorities he  wrote  '  Britain.'  He  was  in  every  way 
more  British  than  the  British,  for  he  was  a  practical 
farmer  of  some  capacity,  rode  to  hounds,  ate  boiled 
mutton,  and  never  missed  going  to  church.  He  stuck 
to  the  American  War  with  true  bull-dog  tenacity,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  indolence  of  North,  the  arro- 
gant negligence  of  Sackville,  and  the  incompetence  of 
Gage  and  other  generals,  King  George  would  have 
beaten  Washington. 
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More  than  once  we  have  adverted  in  this  Review 
to  the  unsatisfactory  system  of  reporting  debates  in 
Parliament.  At  present  it  is  left  to  the  taste  or  politics 
of  the  individual  reporter,  or  his  editor,  or  his  proprie- 
tor, to  report  or  suppress  just  what  he  likes.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  persistently  under-reported,  and 
peers  of  Conservative  politics  are  marked  for  suppres- 
sion. The  other  day  Lord  Crawford  gave  a  most 
poignant  description  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia ;  every 
sentence  was  the  stroke  of  a  master  pencil ;  and  it  was 
omitted  from  the  reports.  An  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  a  subsidy  should  be  given  to  some 
newspaper  for  a  proper  report. 

Prate  the  doctors  never  so  wisely  about  germs  and 
bacilli,  we  are  convinced  that  this  scourge  of  influenza 
is  due  to  three  main  causes,  overcrowding,  badly 
cooked  and  insufficient  food,  and  dirty  clothes.  The 
authorities  must  take  steps  to  relieve  the  overcrowding 
in  London,  where  men  have  sometimes  to  sleep  two  in 
a  room  in  hotels.  The  Colonials  and  Americans  are, 
we  believe,  being  shipped  off  as  quickly  as  possible,, 
but  harsh  as  it  may  seem,  London  leave  should  be 
stopped  for  officers  and  privates.  "  The  splendid 
women  "  have  had  their  meed  of  praise  and  pay,  let 
them  resume  their  natural  functions  of  cooks  and 
laundresses. 

The  news  from  the  Continent  continues  to  be  deplor- 
able :  everywhere  chaos,  riots,  and  assassinations.  Are 
there,  for  instance,  any  Governments  in  Hungary,  in 
Roumania,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Poland?  The  murder  in 
Munich  of  the  Premier,  Kurt  Eisner,  and  apparently 
the  killing,  or  at  least  wounding,  of  several  other 
deputies  in  the  Chamber  itself,  are  shocking.  A  Soviet 
Republic  has  been  proclaimed  in  Bavaria,  which  Herr 
Scheidemann's  Government  at  Weimar  refuses  to 
recognise.  Even  Paderewski  cannot  charm  away  hun- 
ger from  Warsaw,  and  we  fear  that  what  we  predicted 
a  couple  of  months  ago  is  coming  true,  that  millions  of 
people  in  Eastern  Europe  are  doomed  to  die  of 
starvation. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctrines  of  Bolshevism  are 
being  merrily  preached  in  this  country  in  the  large 
military  camps  and  in  all  the  big  towns.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  glance  at  the  programme  of  the 
Labour  Party  at  the  coming  County  Council  elections 
in  London.  We  extract  a  few  points,  as  given  in  The 
Westminster  Gazette:  "Let  those  with  the  biggest 
incomes  bear  the  biggest  taxes.  Abolish  local  rates 
and  substitute  a  graduated  national  income  tax.  Con- 
scribe  riches  to  provide  loans  free  of  interest  to  local 
authorities.  London  pays  about  a  6|d.  rate  for  L.C.C. 
interest  alone.  Ownership  by  the  L.C.C.  of  all  means 
of  Metropolitan  transit,  lighting,  power,  and  water 
supplies  :  the  coal,  bread,  meat  and  milk  supplies,  in 
association  with  Co-ops.  where  suitable."  The  "Co- 
ops.," we  pause  to  observe,  are  the  Co-operative 
Societies,  which  make  enormous  profits,  but  being 
owned  and  run  by  working-men  pay  no  income  tax. 
Then  comes  this:  "Provision  of  first-class  medical, 
dental,  midwifery,  and  nursing  treatment  free  to  all." 

Certainly  it  would  require  a  very  drastic  conscription 
of  wealth  to  provide  all  these  luxuries  free  of  cost  to 
all.  The  difficulty  is  that  though  the  first  raid  on  the 
West  End  and  the  suburbs  might  yield  our  Rob  Roys 
some  plunder,  it-  would  soon  be  spent,  and  a  second 
raid  would  be  impossible.  London  would  be  a  desert 
of  empty  houses  and  shops,  about  which  the  Webbs 
would  prowl  in  a  vain  quest  for  the  gratuitous  bread, 
milk  and  coals.  These  wicked  schemes  of  plunder  may 
excite  the  smiles  of  optimists  and  what  are  called 
practical  people.  But  in  these  times  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. Besides,  the  alarming  feature  is  the  total 
destruction  of  the  moral  sense;  the  depravity,  and 
blatant  dishonesty  of  foreign  anarchists  have,  we  fear, 
spread  from  the  Continent  to  this  country.  Bolshevism 
is  catching. 


It  is  happily  seldom — we  cannot  recall  a  precedent 
— that  the  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  feel  compelled 
to  deliver  a  solemn  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  a  judge 
of  Assize.  The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  composed 
of  Justices  Darling,  Avory,  Sherman,  Lush,  and 
Sankey,  felt  obliged  to  quash  the  conviction  of  a  man 
whom  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of  receiving  stolen 
goods  because  of  the  misdirection,  or  rather,  no  direc- 
tion to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Rentoul.  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  said:  "The  summing-up  was 
thoroughly  bad  on  the  face  of  it.  There  was  mis- 
direction where  there  was  not  total  omission  to  give 
direction  at  all.  After  serious  discussion  with  my 
brother  Judges  1  wish  to  say  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  forensic  expressions  to  convey  our  view  how  bad 
this  summing-up  was."  We  hope  this  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  future  Governments  to  avoid  judicial  appoint- 
ments for  political  services.  Commissioner  Rentoul 
was  a  fluent  political  speaker,  and  he  represented 
Down  in  the  interests  of  the  Belfast  Orangemen,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  were  all-powerful  in  the 
Tory  Government. 

Instead  of  relaxing  her  hold,  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  "  Dora  "  has  tightened  her  grip  on  the  City  in 
the  most  audacious  manner.  Dora's  follies  and  blun- 
ders in  financial  matters  were  tolerated  because  we 
were  at  war.  Now  that  there  is  no  excuse  of  that 
kind,  we  trust  that  the  financiers  and  the  solicitors  of 
the  City  will  protest  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cool 
proposal  to  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  issue  capital 
without  the  leave  of  his  Fresh  Issues  Committee.  The 
old  regulations  were  bad  enough  :  but  the  only  penalty 
for  disregarding  them  was  a  Stock  Exchange  boycott. 
The  new  regulations  make  it  an  offence  under  the  De- 
fence of  the  Realm.  Act  punishable  summarily  with  fine 
or  imprisonment,  to  issue  shares,  or  split  them,  or 
create  debentures,  without  the  license  of  the  Treasury 
Committee.  This  is  really  intolerable  tyranny.  Like 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
is  passed  under  the  stress  of  the  war,  and  continued 
after  the  war.  This  is  obtaining  powers  under  false 
pretences. 

All  rational  and  decent  people  must  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Dawson  for  having  maintained  the  tradi- 
tional tone  of  The  Times  during  six  difficult  years  in 
opposition,  we  now  learn,  to  the  Dictator  Northcliffe. 
In  the  letter  announcing  his  resignation  of  the  editor- 
ship Mr.  Dawson  tells  Mr.  Walter  and  the  world  that 
Lord  Northcliffe  was  "  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of 
The  Times  on  the  ground  that  it  differed  from  his  own 
expressions  of  opinion  in  other  newspapers."  In 
other  words,  The  Times  (which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a  national  institution)  is  to  say  what  Lord 
Northcliffe  says,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  all  his  other  papers  say  it.  How  under  these 
conditions  a  man  of  Mr.  Wickham  Steed's  reputation 
and  attainments  can  accept  the  editorship  is  incompre- 
hensible. Perhaps  he  thinks  that  as  he  knows  every- 
thing and  Lord  Northcliffe  nothing  about  the  Eastern 
question,  he  may  master  his  master.  He  will  not  do 
so,  and  we  prophesy  that  Mr.  Steed's  reign  will  be 
short. 

The  new  constituencies  cannot  complain  of  want  of 
zeal  in  their  members.  We  have  all  read  that  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  one  of  the  newly  elected,  who 
plays  a  good  "forward  "  in  any  team  which  he  joins, 
was  at  the  doors  by  6.30  a.m.  ;  and  Colonel  Claude 
Lowther  finds  a  queue  there  at  7.30  a.m.,  all  anxious 
to  find  particular  seats  for  themselves  !  The  Speaker 
pointed  out  that  only  a  member  who  had  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  was  entitled  to  a  particular  seat. 
We  have  never  seen  a  member  thanked,  but  we 
remember  to  have  seen  a  member  reprimanded  in  his 
place.  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  known  as  the  Monarch  of 
the  Glen,  was  reprimanded  by  Speaker  Peel  for  having, 
as  a  railway  director,  intimidated  a  witness  before  a 
Committee.  Maclure  stood  up,  hanging  his  enormous 
head  like  a  penitent  schoolboy,  while  the  Speaker  rated 
him  in  good  set  terms.  We  never  heard  that  the 
Monarch  claimed  a  right  to  that  seat. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  COLOUR  BAR. 

OUR  Eastern  Ally  (since  1902)  would  appear  to  have 
gained  the  summit  of  her  ambition.  She  is  one 
of  the  "  Big  Five  " — the  inner  circle  of  Great  Powers,, 
sitting  in  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  to  reshape  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  Her  military  might  has  already  humbled 
the  Russian  colossus.  Her  great  army,  now  two  mil- 
lion strong,  is  a  formidable  machine ;  scientific  and  pre- 
cise, inspired  with  the  bushido  spirit,  whose  emblem  is 
the  sword.  "  Scratch  a  Japanese,"  says  Professor 
Inazo  Nitobe,  "  and  you  will  find  the  Samurai." 

Japan  can  build  superb  dreadnoughts,  like  the 
mighty  Fuso,  Ise  and  Hiuga.  Vet  a  living  states- 
man— the  veteran  Okuma — can  remember  her  bow- 
and-arrow  stage,  and  America's  "knock"  (in  1854), 
at  the  mediaeval  door  of  the  Shogunate  !  History  re- 
cords no  such  meteoric  rise.  Moreover,  Okuma  has 
seen  his  country's  export  trade  grow  from  next  to 
nothing  to  nearly  ^200,000,000  a  year.  Now  Japan's 
delegation  in  Paris  is  an  imposing  one,  headed  by  the 
Marquis  Saionji- — an  old  acquaintance  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  Baron  Makino,  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Advisory  Council  in  Tokio. 

The  Ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris  (Chinda  and 
Matsui)  lend  their  aid ;  and  in  the  Japanese  retinue  are 
also  notables  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial, economic  and  industrial  experts.  This  great 
Power  has  given  notice  that  it  will  raise  the  question  of 
race  discrimination,  which  has  been  an  abiding  griev- 
ance for  many  years,  and  a  source  of  serious  friction. 

For  Japanese  immigrants  are  under  heavy  disabilities 
— if  not  altogether  excluded — in  Australia,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America— Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington.  During  Roosevelt's 
regime,  the  shadow  of  a  Japanese-American  war  low- 
ered through  this  matter.  The  Legislature  in  Sacra- 
mento passed  penal  laws  against  the  Japanese ;  Trade 
Unions  formed  "  Exclusive  Leagues." 

The  "  little  men  "  were  shut  out  from  the  public 
bathing-places  of  San  Francisco ;  yellow  children  were 
segregated  in  Asiatic  schools.  At  last  murderous  riots 
broke  out,  and  these  spread  north,  even  across  the 
Canadian  border  to  Vancouver.  Here  Governor  Duns- 
muir  was  burned  in  effigy  because,  acting  on  orders 
from  Ottawa,  he  vetoed  a  local  anti-Japanese  law. 

Then  a  "White  Australia  "  is  the  absolute  ideal  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government — even  though  the 
Northern  Territories  remain  an  empty  empire  of 
523,620  square  miles.  All  classes  and  political  shades 
agree  on  this  White  Australia.  It  was  sealed  by  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1901  ;  and  no  statesman  would  dare 
to  return  home  who  "  let  down  "  an  ideal  which  is 
partly  economic  (and  Labour  rules  Australia),  but  is 
mainly  due  to  a  racial  repugnance  which  no  diplomacy, 
no  threats  or  coaxing,  or  rational  argument  can 
eliminate. 

President  Roosevelt  tried  all  these  upon  California, 
at  a  time  when  his  own  Yellow  Press,  as  well  as  that 
of  Tokio  (the  '  Yorozu  Choho  "  is  the  "  Hearst  " 
journal  of  Japan)  were  crying  out  for  war,  and  pub- 
lishing portraits  of  opposing  naval  and  military 
leaders.  California  flouted  the  Federal  Government, 
and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union  if  the  Wash- 
ington State  Department  persisted  in  infringing  her 
rights  as  a  Sovereign  State.  It  was  a  Pacific  Coast 
problem,  California  maintained,  with  fierce  ardour. 
What  could  Easterners  know  of  it,  three  thousand 
miles  away?  And  she  went  ahead  with  yet  more  anti- 
Japanese  laws,  so  that  Roosevelt  sent  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
around  Cape  Horn  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
Western  Ocean. 

Finally  the  matter  was  shelved  by  the  Root-Taka- 
hira  Pact  of  1907 — the  so-called  "  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment." By  this,  Japan  turned  her  immigrants  else- 
where, largely  into  Manchuria.  But  the  sense  of  in- 
jury rankled.  "  We  must  expand,"  one  read  in  sober 
papers,  like  the  '  Asahi,'  of  Osaka,  and  the  '  Hochi,' 
of  Tokio.  "  Our  birth-rate  is  600,000  a  year;  we  have 
357  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  our  poor  little  islands, 
while  California  has  only  17.    Haeckel  was  right  when 


he  predicted  trouble  in  a  pegged-out  world,  where  only 
the  strongest  and  most  resourceful  will  survive." 

There  is  no  denying  the  push  and  hustle  of  the 
Japanese  in  Western  America,  ever  since  the  first  four 
immigrants  appeared  in  the  Vaca  Valley  of  California 
in  1887.  Five  years  previously  Congress  had  shut  out 
the  Chinese,  and  fruit-farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  at  their  wits'  end  for  cheap  labour. 

Soon  there  were  25,000  of  the  little  men — thrifty, 
hard-working,  invading  all  spheres  of  industry,  intent 
upon  "doing  it  for  less."  Potatoes,  celery,  strawber- 
ries, citrus-fruits,  laundries,  restaurants  and  stores — 
all  branches  of  labour  felt  the  yellow  invasion.  Then 
came  the  anti-Japanese  laws. 

The  problem  also  grew  acute  in  British  Columbia, 
where  white  workers  were  quietly  displaced  in  the  can- 
neries and  salmon-fisheries. 

Mob-violence  in  Vancouver  followed,  and  went  on 
all  night,  with  high  Japanese  officials  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray.  Fifty-six  Asiatic  shops,  hotels  and  cook- 
houses, and  offices  were  utterly  wrecked  or  burned  in 
one  orgy.  And  Australia  has  resisted  all  "yellow" 
advances  for  her  unoccupied  lands — though  she  has 
spent  over  ^9,000,000  in  vain  attempts  to  colonise  the 
Northern  Territories. 

There  is  no  question  so  perplexing  for  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  peace.  Japan  is  a  proud  and  sensitive 
Power,  and  here  is  the  affront  that  wounds  her  deepest 
of  all.  Australia  will  not  even  have  her  Asiatic  neigh- 
bour in  New  Guinea.  She  warned  Sir  Andrew  Fisher 
about  this ;  a  White  Australia  likewise  was  impressed 
upon  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  and  now  it  colours  all  his 
resistance  to  the  Japanese  claims. 

"  The  landless  men,"  Senator  Playford,  the  Minister 
of  Defence,  told  the  Australian  Parliament  long  ago, 
"  will  spill  like  water  into  the  manless  land."  Hence 
all  the  awkward  dams,  which  both  we  and  the  United 
States  find  so  embarrassing  at  this  time.  Already  the 
smouldering  problem  glows  again  in  Tokio.  "  Had 
we  remained  a  China  or  a  Korea,"  says  Viscount 
I  planeko,  a  former  Minister  of  Justice,  and  an  LL.D. 
of  Harvard,  "  the  clamour  of  this  race  discrimination 
would  never  have  grown  so  acute. 

"As  it  is,  we  emerged  from  our  foreign  wars  with 
new  might  and  glory,  imposing  respectful  consideration 
on  the  foremost  powers  of  the  world,  and  breaking — to 
the  resentment  of  some — the  tradition  that  the  white 
peoples  are  essentially  superior  to  the  Asiatic."  Vis- 
count Ishii's  mission  to  Washington  last  year  was  con- 
cerned with  this  implied  affront.  It  is  the  more  glar- 
ing in  America,  where  even  the  African  negro  is  wel- 
comed, whilst  the  yellow  man  is  debarred,  or  hindered 
in  his  career. 

But  what  can  statesmen  do  where  racial  prejudice 
so  strong  rejects  every  argument  of  reason?  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Saionji  and  Makino  will  con- 
tend for  equality  in  all  lands.  But  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  a  matter  so  thorny  is  one  for  "open 
diplomacy."  Japan's  colour-bar  in  British  Dominions 
and  the  United  States  will  surely  be  discussed  in 
camera,  and  a  compromise  offered  to  the  peoples  con- 
cerned.   But  will  that  compromise  be  accepted? 

In  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  Count  Okuma  said 
on  the  1 8th  February,  "  For  consummating  the 
League  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  removal 
of  racial  discrimination  :  but  that  some  people  are  in- 
sufficiently advanced  in  civilisation  may  be  seen  from 
the  necessity  of  actually  existing  extra-territoriality. 
Japan,  however,  is  now  among  the  Five  Great  Powers 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  demand  equality  in  every  re- 
spect, including  the  removal  of  racial  discrimination. 
Much  will  depend  on  Japan's  delegates  in  Paris  giving 
practical  efficiency  to  this  most  important  problem, 
not  only  for  Japan,  but  for  the  practicability  of  the 
League."  The  extra-territoriality  refers  of  course  to 
the  laws  against  Japanese  immigrants,  and  the  des- 
cription of  the  Australians,  Canadians,  and  Cali- 
fornians  as  "insufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation,"  is 
a  gibe  which  bodes  ill  for  the  harmony  of  the  Confer- 
'  ence.  The  further  we  get  in  this  business  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  words  to  realities,  the  greater 
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the  difficulties.  Is  Central  Europe  to  be  of  the  League? 
Is  Japan?  A  League  without  Germany  and  without 
Japan  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  present  alliance 
under  a  more  pompous  name.  Unless  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  will  renounce  the 
colour-bar,  Japan  will  not  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  she  might  join  a  League  of  China,  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  versus  the  Western  Powers. 

CLEMENCEAU. 

THE  war  has  fixed  such  a  deep  gulf  in  our  minds 
between  its  course  and  the  anteoedent  events 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recall  how  M.  Clemenceau  stood  in 
the  public  eye  at  the  fateful  moment  when  hostilities 
were  declared.  That  reconstruction  of  thought  is 
worth  making,  however,  and  there  can  be  no  better 
guide  than  a  biographical  sketch  by  one  who  has 
known  the  French  Premier  for  long  years,  but  who  is 
too  remote  from  him  in  ideas  to  be  his  humble  eulo- 
gist.* Many  of  Mr.  Hyndman's  pages,  indeed,  resolve 
themselves  into  disquisitions  on  the  text:  "Almost  I 
persuaded  thee  to  be  a  Socialist."  They  can  be  readily 
ruled  out  of  the  inquiry,  while  the  English  public  will  be 
far  from  sharing  M.  Clemenceau 's  fine  indifference  to  the 
inquiry  in  itself.  "Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  at 
this  time  or  that  interests  me  no  longer,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Hyndman,  "  since  it  all  belongs  to  the  past." 

M.  Clemenceau 's  beginnings  were  those  of  most 
politicians  of  the  Left  under  the  Second  Empire. 
Coming  up  to  Paris  as  a  medical  student  from  La 
Vendee,  where  his  family  had  been  doctors  and  small 
landowners,  he  matriculated  as  a  Republican  bv  a  spell 
of  two  months'  imprisonment.  That  was  in  1862. 
According  to  an  early  friend,  M.  Maurice  Le  Blond, 
he  next  "acquired  refinement"  in  the  quaint  occupa- 
tion of  professor  of  French  at  a  ladies'  college  near 
New  York.  Incidentally  he  acquired  an  American  wife, 
from  whom,  as  books  of  reference  inform  us,  he 
eventually  separated.  One  cannot  fancy  the  Tiger  as 
a  pattern  of  domesticity.  Returning  to  France,  he 
plunged  into  municipal  affairs  and  became  Mayor  of 
Montmartre,  the  revolutionary  centre.  When  the 
Germans  were  encircling  Paris,  Montmartre  sent  him 
to  Bordeaux  as  its  deputy,  and  there  he  voted  with 
Gambetta  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  During  the 
Commune  he  fell  out  of  popular  favour  because  he  held 
aloof  from  the  Bolshevist  extravagances  of  Blanqui 
and  Felix  Pyat ;  after  its  fall,  he  narrowly  escaped 
serious  consequences  because  he  was  accused,  though 
falsely,  of  not  having  done  enough  to  save  the  lives  of 
Generals  Lecomte  and  Thomas,  who-  had  been 
butchered  by  the  insurgents. 

Active  as  a  municipal  politician  through  the  first, 
years  of  the  Republic,  M.  Clemenceau  did  not  enter 
the  Chamber  before  1876.  By  that  time  the  chances  of  a 
monarchist  restoration  of  one  sort  or  another  were 
dwindling  fast  and  a  Republic  was  perceived  to  be  the 
form  of  government  that  "divided  France  the  least." 
But  it  was  a  rickety  affair,  and  M.  Clemenceau,  becom- 
ing by  sheer  ability  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  by  no 
means  contributed  to  its  firm  establishment.  In  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  he  upset  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
administrations  and  made  Presidents  his  puppets. 
Such  a  cyclonic  career  would  be  impossible  in  this 
country,  but  under  the  fortuitous  group  system,  or 
want  of  system,  everything  was  possible  to  an  impas- 
sioned orator  and  accomplished  lobbyist  w1k>  was 
always  ready  to  back  his  opinions  with  his  sword.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  Mr.  Hyndman  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Paul  de  Cassagnac  "  shrank  from  meeting  his 
quietus  from  M.  Clemenceau."  After  he  had  killed  his 
man,  de  Cassagnac  promised  his  wife  that  he  would 
never  fight  a  duel  again,  and  that  promise  he  kept 
under  great  provocations.  A  journalist  of  the  baser 
sort  spat  into  his  glass.  With  a  fine  gesture  of  con- 
tempt de  Cassagnac  poured  its  contents  on  to  the  cafe 
floor. 

In  overthrowing  Ministry  after  Ministry,  M. 
Clemenceau  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  He 
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was  right  in  opposing  Jules  Ferry's  policy  of  colonial 
adventure.  Bismarck  had  lured  France  to  Tunis  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  Congress ;  and  though  the  colony  has 
proved  a  success,  it  was  clear  that  every  plunge  into 
the  cane  brakes  of  Tonquin,  Madagascar  and  else- 
where meant  a  weakening  of  the  country  on  its  eastern 
frontier.  M.  Clemenceau  never  closed  his  eye  to  the 
German  peril.  But  he  should  have  been  far  more 
generous  than  he  was  to  Gambetta  and  his  so-called 
opportunism.  Gaining  wisdom  as  he  went  on, 
Gambetta  perceived  that  the  first  necessity  of  the  State 
was  to  bring  Frenchmen  of  birth  and  station  into 
public  life.  "The  Republic,"  he  declared,  "wants 
salons."  It  did,  and  it  still  does  so.  Thence  came 
some  of  his  most  criticised  appointments,  and  his 
crying  a  halt  to  the  anti-Clerical  campaign.  But  M. 
Clemenoeau  was  a  root-and-branch  Radical,  out  to  crush 
the  infamous  thing-.  By  sending  one  Cabinet  flying 
after  another,  he  prepared  the  way  of  General 
Boulanger,  as  saviour  of  society.  That  pinchbeck 
Napoleon  happened,  too,  to  be  his  cousin,  and  for 
some  time  M.  Clemenceau  saw  in  him  only  the  capable 
Minister  of  War  that  he  began  by  being,  not  the 
creature  of  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes  and  other  dames  of 
degree  that  he  promptly  became.  When  his  eyes  were 
opened,  he  broke  with  Boulanger,  but  it  was  Constans, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  not  he,  who  scared  the 
brave  General  out  of  France. 

If  the  Republic  survived  Boulanger,  Panama  nearly 
ruined  M.  Clemenceau.  Mr.  Hyndman  deals  candidly 
with  that  episode,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
editor  of  La  Justice  had  "touched"  Baron  Reinach 
and  Cornelius  Herz,  the  go-betweens  of  the  bedevilled 
Company.  Pecunia  non  olet  was  presumably  his 
maxim.  A  point  omitted,  however,  is  that  what  told 
most  against  him  was  the  report  that  he  had  been 
seen  in  Reinach 's  company  shortly  before  that  shady 
personage  committed  "suicide  by  apoplexy."  Any- 
how, he  lost  his  seat  for  Draguignan,  and  sought 
refuge  in  journalism.  Mr.  Hyndman  gives  some  speci- 
mens of  his  contributions  to  the  Aurore,  but  only  in 
bald  translations.  Our  own  recollections  are  that  they 
were  fine  sledge-hammer  stuff,  but  wanting  the  finish 
of  Rochefort,  even  in  his  decline.  But  then  Rochefort, 
as  complete  a  gull  as  ever  existed,  was  always  wrong, 
M.  Clemenceau  was  generally  right.  His  opportunity 
came  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  he  used  it  with 
supreme  journalistic  skill.  Mr.  Hyndman  deals  ad- 
miringly with  that  tragic  extravaganza,  but  we  can 
add  a  formidable  third  to  his  curious  pair,  G.  A.  Henty, 
the  novelist,  and  Liebknecht  (  !),  who-  came  away  from 
Rennes  far  from  convinced  that  Dreyfus  was  an 
innocent  martyr,  namely,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 
Mr.  Hyndman  should  glance  at  the  '  Life  '  by  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien,  where  he  will  find  a  significant  com- 
munication to  Queen  Victoria. 

M.  Clemenceau  returned  to  public  life  in  1902  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  a  body  whose  creation  he  had 
vigorously  opposed.  He  was  no  longer  a  frondeur,  a 
modern  Cardinal  de  Retz,  for  within  four  years  he  had 
taken  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  M. 
Sarrien.  He  promptly  earned  the  undying  hatred  of 
the  Socialist  parties  by  smashing  strikes  and  anarchism 
through  the  use  of  the  military  in  the  coal  fields,  in 
Paris  and  in  the  vine  districts  of  the  South.  Law  and 
order  he  continued  to  pursue  when  he  formed  his  short- 
lived Ministry  of  October,  1906,  with  M.M.  Briand 
and  Viviani  as  colleagues  captured  from  Socialism. 
The  Cabinet  fell  because  the  Premier  lost  his  temper 
in  a  debating  duel  with  M.  Delcasse\  M.  Clemenceau 's 
past  attacks  on  colonial  expansion  could  undoubtedly 
be  brought  up  against  him,  when  matters  like  the  bom- 
bardment and  occupation  of  Casablanca  came  under 
discussion.  What  was  not  known  was  that,  while 
attending  Campbell-Bannerman's  funeral,  he  had  asked 
earnestly  for  an  assurance  as  to  how  many  hundred 
thousand  men  England  could  land  within  a  fortnight  in 
North-Eastern  France,  should  Germany  make  a  sudden 
attack. 

Thus  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  M.  Clemenceau 
old  and  ancient  ministrc,  with  many  enemies  and  few 
friends.  L'Homme  Libre  did  not  count  for  much; 
he  had  failed  to  carry  the  undistinguished  M.  Pams 
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against  M.  Poincare  for  the  Presidency.  But,  as  hos- 
tilities progressed,  the  country  cried  out  for  a  man, 
for  a  man,  who  with  all  his  faults,  all  his  unscrupulous- 
ness,  had  always  looked  the  Germans  straight  into  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  and  who  meant  la  victoire 
integrate.  The  country  wished,  too  to  have  a 
Premier  who  had  been  known  as  a  firm  friend  of 
England  in  days  when  that  friendship  was  none  too 
fashionable.  And  so,  in  the  dark  days  of  August, 
1917,  with  defeatism  in  the  air,  M.  Clemenceau  formed 
his  Ministry.  He  invited  the  Socialists  to  join  him  ; 
they  refused,  and  he  overwhelmed  them  with  scorn. 
The  enemy  within  was  crushed  by  the  arrest  of  M. 
Caillaux.  The  Premier's  speeches  put  new  heart  into 
France,  and,  though  trips  to  the  trenches  were  over- 
done, the  sight  of  the  old  man  under  fire  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  poilu.  But  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue? Mr.  Hyndman  does  not  quite  reach  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  he  quotes  from  the  speech  on  taking 
office,  "Do  you  imagine  that  the  formula  of  a  League 
of  Nations  will  settle  everything?"  We  will  add  an 
utterance,  possibly  apocryphal,  which  has  come  our 
way  :  "  M.  le  President,  Wilson's  fourteen  points;  le 
bon  Dieu  himself  could  not  think  of  more  than  ten  !  " 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

(New  Style). 

It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  judge  a  public  man  by  the 
size  of  his  shadow.  It  will  be  contended  with 
justice  that  it  depends  on  the  exact  state  of  the  sun- 
shine of  success,  and  it  will  be  pointed  out  that,  when 
the  sky  is  clouded,  the  shadow  may  disappear  alto- 
gether. For  our  part,  we  regard  the  true  private 
secretary  as  the  shadow  cast  by  his  chief,  and  we 
believe  that,  if  the  original  be  great  enough,  the 
shadow  will  persist  equally  in  days  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  It  is  only  the  second-rate  man — the  man  who 
won't  grow  up,  or  can't  grow  straight — who,  like 
Peter  Pan,  loses  his  shadow  altogether.  And  in  his 
case  no  needle,  however  deftly  handled,  can  sew  it  on 
again.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet  or  to  his  Private  Secretary.  The  truth 
rather  is  that  no  man  is  a  hero  who  is  not  so 
acclaimed  by  those  most  intimate  with  his  relaxed  and 
human  moments.  When,  therefore,  the  Private  Secre- 
tary deserts  his  fallen  chief,  it  is  at  least  as  grave  a 
reflection  on  the  original  as  the  shadow. 

"  Kings  who  have  fallen  must  face  strange  looks  : 
So  bitter  a  thing  is  the  heart  of  man." 

But  the  true  King  never  falls  for  those  who  know 
him  and  believe  in  him. 

The  Private  Secretary,  therefore,  has  a  double 
interest.  He  has  sometimes  been  himself  a  notable 
figure,  and  he  is  always  the  shrewdest  living  comment 
upon  his  master,  and  at  times  upon  his  age.  Nor  need 
we  ransack  history  very  deeply  to  provide  illustrations 
of  this  contention.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the 
Court-barber  of  superstitious  Louis  with  John  Milton, 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Private  Secretary.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  maintain  that  Louis  had  the  soul  of  a 
barber.  Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  should 
recognise  a  barber's  soul,  if  we  met  it  without  the 
shears.  Nor  do  we  maintain  that  Cromwell  deserved 
to  have  Milton  as  his 

"  two-handed  engine  at  the  door." 

Indeed,  there  are  many  of  us  who  would  rather 
have  lost  Paradise  with  Milton  than  have  won  the 
Commonwealth  with  Cromwell.  But  in  this  matter 
Fate  is  immutable.  An  age  which  sustained  a  Court 
that  hung  on  the  whisper  of  a  hairdresser  stamped 
itself  and  its  presiding  Monarch.  An  age  that  found  a 
Milton  to  take  service  might  even  justify  regicide. 
Bishop  Juxon  alone  was  with  Charles  to  the  end. 
We  reflect  on  that  last  memorable  scene  in  which  the 
Martyr 

"  Nothing  common  did  or  mean 

But  bowed  his  comely  head, 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed." 

And  even  while  we  turn  to  revile  the  Protector, 


there  steps  between  us  and  our  anger  the  figure  of  the 
great  Private  Secretary.  So  in  the  end  not  the  least 
justification  of  Cromwell  is  that,  while  Marvell  wrote 
words  dipped  in  roses  and  gold  on  the  death  of  Charles, 
Milton  waited  twenty  years  to  write  '  Paradise  Lost  ' 
in  order  to  serve  Cromwell. 

These  are  great  names  and  high  memories.  The 
truth  they  illustrate  is  in  our  view  not  less  evident 
when  we  contemplate  our  own  times.  In  one  of  his 
rather  acid  works,  written  upon  an  inadequate  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  drew  a  picture 
of  a  pre-war  Private  Secretary.  The  outstanding  fact 
in  the  young  gentleman's  picture  was  that  everybody 
called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  that  his  Chris- 
tian name  was  generally  graced  by  a  diminutive.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Belloc,  in  the  days  before  his  re- 
generation by  diagram,  regarded  this  young  thing  as 
the  fine  flower  of  the  political  corruption  he  was 
describing.  But  as  his  military  figures  always 
revenged  themselves  by  being  incredibly  wrong, 
so  his  lisping  Private  Secretaries  deceived  him  by 
proving  incredibly  right. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  days  just  before  the  war  the 
British  people  were  not  really  the  sleepy  degenerates 
pictured  by  war  scribes.  The  British  people  may  not 
have  spent  the  whole  day  and  night  in  the  pursuit  of 
efficiency,  but,  as  we  have  ventured  to  observe  before, 
there  are  higher  things  than  efficiency.  There  is,  for 
instance,  civilisation.  A  well-constructed  lathe  is  a 
tribute  to  efficiency.  Some  of  us,  however,  are  not 
sure  that  a  well-constructed  sonnet  may  not  do  more 
for  the  history  of  the  world  than  all  the  machine-tools 
that  ever  came  out  of  Lancashire. 

Before  the  war  there  was  room  for  a  class  not  wholly 
pre-occupied  with  success,  and  of  that  class  the  good 
Private  Secretary  was  a  typical  and  satisfactory  pro- 
duct. It  is  true  that  he  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
stern  criterion  set  up  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway. 
Those  who  remember  the  extreme  comfort  of  the  jour- 
ney round  the  loop  line  to  Harrogate  will  realise  how 
serious  condemnation  from  that  source  is.  None  the 
less,  when  the  hour  struck,  the  pre-war  Private  Secre- 
tary, Christian  name,  lisp  and  all,  was  not  found 
wanting.  Sometimes  he  went  off  to  find  peace  in 
Flanders,  but  more  often  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
tu  face  tribulation  at  home.  Happy  he  who  was  per- 
mitted to  risk  his  life.  The  other  ran  the  eraver  risk 
of  his  soul. 

The  virtues  of  his  class  and  of  the  age  of  which  his 
class  was  a  mirror  grew  more  and  more  suspect  as  the 
war  drew  on.  His  class  had  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
may  be  roughly  translated  as  a  sense  of  honour  which 
will  be  very  angry,  if  recognised  as  such.  They 
worked  night  and  day,  but  committed  the  atrocious 
mistake  not  only  of  making  light  of  their  labours,  but 
even  of  continuing  to  look  unmoved,  debonair,  in  short, 
gentlemen.  When  Private  Secretaries  in  the  War 
Office,  who  had  weary-eyed  handled  a  telephone  in 
uneasy  dawns,  observed  that  the  Germans  had  really 
lost  the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  the  War  Office  Registry 
— that  home  of  lost  causes  and  papers — the  North- 
cliffe  press  nodded  a  menacing  head.  When  young 
wits  at  the  Admiralty,  their  hearts  torn  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  submarine-haunted  seas,  maintained  their 
pre-war  claim  to  be  reckoned  by  the  ignorant  as 
"socks  et  preterea  nihil,"  the  Dictator  pronounced 
doom.  The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail  did  not  believe 
in  the  attitudes  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  which  pleased  an 
age  also  not  without  merit.  For  them,  to  be  successful 
a  man  must  not  only  achieve  success,  but  he  must  look 
success,  talk  success  and,  above  all,  advertise  success. 
The  foolish  boys  at  the  Admiralty  might  crack  jokes 
about  the  half-Nelson  touch.  The  Press  had  no  sense 
of  humour. 

They  brought  in  the  new  era  and  the  new  Private 
Secretary.  To  the  young  man  who  dictated  what 
Ministers  were  to  say  to  a  typist  there  succeeded 
middle-aged  efficients  who  dictated  what  Ministers  had 
not  said  to  a  Press-man.  The  sense  of  humour,  as 
defined  above,  was  sternly  banished.  Though  the 
laughter  of  our  troops  in  Flanders  was  the  wonder  of 
the  Press,  laughter  at  home  was  forbidden.  The  new 
race  of  Private  Secretaries  were,  above  all,  business- 
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like.  They  had,  in  the  good  modern  phrase,  no  frills. 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  speaks  feelingly  in  his  '  Eminent 
Victorians  '  of  a  Private  Secretary  to  the  Pope  who 
was  of  supreme  service  to  Cardinal  Manning.  This 
gentleman  was  unhappily  not  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  in  consequence  his  efficiency  finally  left 
him  in  confinement  more  strict  even  than  that  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  an  atmosphere  even  less  open  to  the 
influence  of  reason — to  wit,  the  padded  cell.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  doom  necessarily  awaits  all  our 
Private  Secretaries  who  want  humour.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  we  consider  the  grounds  upon  which 
Private  Secretaries  are  now  only  too  often  appointed, 
we  wonder  not  whether  they  will  end  in  the  madhouse, 
but  whether  we  don't  live  in  it. 

'  PASTEUR  '    AT   THE    VAUDEVILLE  (PARIS). 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

THE  success  of  M.  Sacha  Guitry's  new  play  at  the 
Vaudeville — a  play  in  which  the  career  of  the 
great  Pasteur  is  presented  for  the  intelligent  admiration 
of  his  countrymen — is  frankly  amazing.  London 
would  not  look  at  the  play  at  any  time.  Not  even 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  in  the  most  serious  moment  of 
his  life  would  dream  of  presenting  such  a  play  to  an 
English  audience.  There  is  not  one  woman  in  the 
cast.  There  is  no  story  to  the  play,  outside  the  official 
story  of  the  life  of  a  great  man  of  science,  a  story 
which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  ideas,  discussions, 
difficulties  and  successes  of  an  original  investigation. 
There  is  no  interpolated  romance,  no  incident  in- 
vented to  hold  the  attention  with  plot  and  counter-plot. 
We  are  asked  to  be  interested  in  Pasteur's  ideas,  to 
admire  the  energy  with  which  he  presents  them,  to 
appreciate  the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  he  works 
for  them,  to  enjoy  the  dexterity  with  which  he  en- 
counters and  discomfits  his  adversaries,  to  rejoice  in  the 
honours  which  he  ultimately  obtains.  We  hear  Pasteur 
lecturing  to  his  students,  we  form  part  of  the  audience 
of  doctors  which  disputes  his  contentions,  we  see  him 
staking  his  beliefs  upon  the  issue  of  an  experiment, 
we  are  present  when  he  receives  the  legion  of  honour 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Academv.  There  is  no 
light  relief  to  these  proceedings.  Madame  Pasteur  is 
mentioned  on  one  occasion  as  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  that  is  as  near  as  we  get  to  the  private  and 
domestic  affairs  of  our  hero.  We  are  watching  a 
biography  in  the  grand  manner,  a  biography  as  Lord 
Roseberv  might  render  it  if  he  were  to  write  for  the 
stage  without  changing  the  spirit  and  method  of  his 
work.  There  is  no  touch  here  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker 
putting  history  into  fancy  dress  or  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
playing  with  historical  persons  and  ideas  for  his  own 
strictly  individual  purposes.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  great  man  dealing  with  great  issues.  We  are  asked 
to  be  interested  intellectually  in  his  ideas  and  to  be 
moved  emotionally  by  the  simplicity  and  devotion  of 
his  character. 

Not  one  prophet  in  a  hundred  saw  the  least  chance 
of  success  for  such  a  play.  But  the  public  is  never 
so  mysterious  and  surprising  as  when  we  are  prepared 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  its  good  sense.  From  eight 
o'clock  to  half-past  eleven  Parisian  audiences  (who 
clamour  for  their  revues  and  light  operas  as  loudly  as 
the  Londoners)  sit  in  enthusiastic  rapture  while  M. 
Lucien  Guitry,  in  speeches  drafted  bv  his  brilliant  son, 
lectures,  argues,  and  expounds.  In  the  second  act 
these  same  audiences  virtuallv  become  the  original 
audience  of  Pasteur  himself.  The  theatre  is  plunged 
into  darkness  for  a  moment  and,  when  the  lights  go 
up,  there  is  Pasteur  facing  us  and  talking  to  us  as 
thoueh  we  were  his  contemporaries.  Doctors  rise  to 
the  rip-ht  and  left  of  us  in  the  auditorium  and  argue 
with  the  lecturer.  We  almost  have  thoughts  of  our- 
selves intervening  in  the  discussion.  We  applaud  the 
home-thrusts  of  the  great  man,  resent  the  interrup- 
tions of  his  enemies,  and  are  anxious  that  he  should 
make  the  best  of  his  case.  The  scene  is  typical 
of  the  immediacy  of  the  interest  we  are  required  to 
take  all  through  the  play  in  the  victorious  presenting 
of  the  truths  of  science,  in  the  battle  of  new  ideas  with 


established  errors.  Pasteur  is  presented  as  an  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  impersonal,  disinterested 
investigation.  His  victory  is  presented  not  merely  as 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  medicine  involving  concrete 
discoveries  of  great  importance  to  humanity,  but  as  a 
victory  of  fearless  incorruptible  truth  over  all  that  is 
indirect  and  disingenuous  in  human  thought.  We  have 
here  the  drama  of  the  serpent  and  the  eagle,  and  we 
recognise  it  as  a  drama  able  to  hold  and  move  a 
human  audience,  yet  unmixed  with  baser  matter.  The 
abstract  love  of  truth  is  a  fundamental  passion  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  when  it  can  be  touched  and  evoked  as  in 
this  remarkable  play,  the  result  is  calculated  to  sur- 
prise those  who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  only 
possible  general  appeal  to  men  and  women  in  a  theatre 
is  an  appeal  to  their  sex. 

We  have  said  that  such  a  play  could  not  possibly 
succeed  in  London.  Ideas  have  less  hold  upon  the 
English  public  at  large  than  upon  the  French  public. 
Up  to  a  point  the  average  member  of  a  French  audi- 
ence is  ready  to  be  interested  by  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  general  principles  of  morality  and 
politics,  by  ideas  considered  on  their  merits,  by  social 
or  even  by  philosophical  and  scientific  controversies. 
The  French  are  fonder  of  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
in  things  than  the  English.  The  results  of  such 
ideas  are,  moreover,  better  organised  and  more 
articulate.  Feeling  an  intelligent  interest  in  letters 
they  organise  an  Academy.  Professing  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  Theatre  they  set  up  a  Comedie 
Francaise.  They  insist  upon  making  the  most  of 
their  national  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  exploit  and  exhibit  their  notable  Frenchmen  as 
sedulously  as  the  English  ignore  their  notable  English- 
men. M.  Sacha  Guitry  constantly  appeals  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  French  in  a  great  Frenchman, 
and  he  consecrates  bis  last  act  to  a  ceremonial  festival 
in  celebration  of  France's  contribution  to  the  happiness 
and  enlightenment  of  the  world.  The  scene  involves  a 
speech  by  the  President  in  praise  of  M.  Pasteur — a 
speech  which  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  occasion, 
felicitous,  dignified,  moving  and  culminating  inevit- 
ably in  a  solemn  salute  of  the  honoured  great  upon 
both  cheeks — a  scene  such  as  the  French  delight  in 
and  manage  superbly  and  the  English  wiseiy  avoid. 
If  the  English  get  successfully '  through  such  a  cere- 
mony without  feeling  actually  sheepish  they  are 
usually  well-content.  They  would  no  more  think  of 
staging  such  a  scene  as  the  climax  to  a  play  than  they  • 
would  think  of  seriously  remembering  on  St.  George's 
Day  that  Shakespeare  is  a  figure  of  international  im- 
portance. M.  Guitry's  'Pasteur  '  would  not  succeed  in 
London  because  it  is  not  the  English  habit  to  come 
together  (except  on  solemn,  official  occasions)  in  order 
to  remember  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  an 
Englishman  hypothesized  gravity  or  constructed  the 
first  steam-engine  or  predicated  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  French  do  these  things  for  fun,  because 
they  are  easily  moved  to  a  collective  and  an  articulate 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  France.  The  English 
will  do  these  things  dutifully  as  occasion  requires;  but 
they  usually  prefer  to  leave  the  business  to  committees 
or  to  such  learned  societies  as  are  specifically 
interested. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  'Pasteur,'  which 
has  succeeded  in  Paris  could  not  succeed  in  London. 
The  Paris  theatre,  though  it  has  suffered  from  the 
war,  has  not  suffered  so  much  as  the  London  theatre. 
It  has  catered  for  the  same  seekers  after  the  brightest, 
loudest  and  most  obvious  kind  of  entertainment;  but 
it  has  not  altogether  turned  away  from  its  doors  the 
regular  playgoer  of  normal  times.  The  fact  that  Paris 
has  a  permanent  and  practical  standard  to  maintain  in 
theatres  like  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  the  Odeon 
ensures  that,  however  badly  the  commercial  theatre 
may  conduct  itself,  there  will  always  be  a  point  round 
which  serious  and  intelligent  playgoers  can  rally  even 
when  things  are  at  their  worst.  In  London  nothing- 
stands  between  the  drama  and  the  commercial  greed 
of  the  theatrical  syndicate.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
public  taste  wholesome  and  reasonable.  It  is  possible 
for  our  London  audiences  to  lapse  into  inconceivable 
degradation  in  their  amusements  in  sheer  absence  of 
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mind.  They  have  nothing-  wherewith  to  compare  the 
worst  that  is  offered  them.  The  French  public  always 
has  a  point  of  comparison,  a  standard  of  merit,  an 
abiding  reproof  to  the  vagaries  of  popular  taste,  a 
possibility  of  sudden  and  surprising  recovery. 

One  incident  in  M.  Sacha  Guitry's  play  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  act  Pasteur  is  discoursing  to  his 
students  of  his  ideas  and  hopes  for  the  future.  There 
is  a  slight  disturbance  outside  in  the  street.  War  has 
been  declared  between  France  and  Germany,  for  this  is 
1870.  Some  of  the  students  rise  and  say  farewell. 
They  are  for  the  Army.  When  they  have  left  the 
room  Pasteur  quietly  continues  his  lecture,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  his  declaration  that  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  mankind  is  the  microbe.  Without  a  word  as 
to  the  waste  and  futility  of  war  we  have  a  swift, 
dramatic  vision  of  the  irresistible  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion and  science,  a  vivid  impression  of  the  continuity 
of  human  thought  and  constructive  endeavour,  in  the 
face  of  which  a  tragic  Furopean  war  appears  as  of 
small  ultimate  or  permanent  consequence.  Yet  not  a 
word  has  been  said.  The  idea  is  presented  purely  in 
terms  of  action  and  the  spectator  is  left  to  draw  his 
own  inferences  from  what  he  actually  sees. 

ANDERS  ZORN. 
Painter — Etcher  . 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Zorn  is  the  greatest 
living-  etcher,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  greatest 
etchers  of  all  time.  We  use  the  word  etcher  in  its 
literal  and  true  sense,  not  in  the  loose  way  in  which  it 
is  often  applied  to  artists  who  work  with  the  dry-point, 
or  soft  ground  processes.  It  has  been  said  that  Zorn's 
genius  in  the  representation  of  the  nude  stands  un- 
equalled in  the  world  of  modern  painting — and  this, 
as  a  result  of  "  the  open  worship  he  has  practised  of 
the  naked  woman."  The  success  that  Zorn  enjoys  as 
an  etcher  is  not  a  little  due  to  his  nude  subjects. 
Many  of  his  portraits  are  remarkably  strong  and  bold, 
but  they  alone  would  never  have  made  for  him  the 
reputation  he  has  achieved.  But  the  nudes  are  living 
flesh,  set  for  the  most  part  in  sparkling  sunlit  water. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  change  for  the  better  has 
come  over  public  feeling  in  this  country  in  the  matter 
of  that  false  modesty  which  so  much  hindered  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nude  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
has  done  more  to  achieve  this  happy  result  than  Zorn. 

In  Sweden,  his  native  country,  it  was  perhaps  as  a 
portrait  painter  that  he  won  his  great  successes,  but 
here  in  England,  where  but  few  of  his  paintings  are  to 
be  found,  we  have  learnt  to  know  and  admire  him 
chiefly  as  an  etcher,  and  it  is  with  that  side  of  his  art 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Zorn  was  born  in  Dalecarlia  in  i860,  of  peasant 
parentage.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  attended  the 
Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one 
came  to  London,  where  he  lived  for  three  years  study- 
ing etching  under  his  fellow  countryman,  Axel  Haig. 
In  drawing  attention  to  the  plates  which,  in  our 
opinion,  represent  the  artist  at  his  best,  we  are  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  tastes  may  differ ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  fancy  waistcoats.  As,  how- 
ever ,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  our  opinion  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  cognoscenti,  we  make  no  apology  for 
being  somewhat  dogmatic. 

Since  1882  Zorn  has  etched  well  nigh  300  plates. 
Of  these  217  are  faithfully  described  and  illustrated  in 
Delteil's  "  Le  Peintre-Gravure  Illustre,"  Volume  IV, 
Anders  Zorn  :  Paris,  1909. 

His  first  etching  was  produced  in  1882,  and  was  a 
portrait  of  his  master  and  friend,  Haig.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  was 
very  much  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  it  was  not 
until  1884  that  the  artist  really  found  his  own  intensely 
vigorous  and  original  style,  which  has  won  for  him  so 
high  a  place  amongst  the  greatest  etchers.  To 
retroussage  he  has  never  resorted,  all  praise  to  him  ! 
In  fact  the  subtleties  of  printing,  on  which  so  many 
artists  mainly  rely,  have  passed  Zorn  by  altogether. 

The  first  really  interesting  plate,  "  Reve  D 'Amour," 
belongs  to  1884.  In  drawing  attention  to  Zorn's 
finest    nlatcs    it    will    be.   convenient   to    divide  them 


into  four  classes,  italicising  plates  which  should  re- 
ceive special  attention  : — 

(1)  The  Nudes. 

(2)  Portraits  of  Women. 

(3)  Portraits  of  Men. 

(4)  Genre  Plates. 

The  most  successful  of  the  nude  subjects  in  order  of 
date  are:  "  Une  Premiere"  (1889),  "  Baigneuse  de 
Dos"  (1896),  "Premiere  Seance"  (1906),  "  Ete " 
(1907),  "  Cerclcs  D'Eau"  (1907),  "  Edo  "  (1907), 
"Precipice"  (1910),  "Wet"  (191 1),  "Seaward 
Skerries"  (1913),  "Early"  (1914),  "The  Swan" 
(1916),  "  De  Tva  "  (1917). 

Of  the  women's  portraits  the  following  are  the  most 
attractive: — "  Mme.  Simon"  (1891),  "  Mme.  Hag- 
borg  "  (1896),  "Maya"  (1900),  "  Au  Piano"  (1900), 
"  Miss  Rassmussen"  (1904),  "  Ido  "  (1906)  and 
"  Mona"  (1911).  The  last-named  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

What  could  be  more  superb  than  the  finest  of  the 
portraits  of  the  men?  .Such,  for  instance,  are 
"  Renan  "  (1892),  "  Le  Toast  "  (1893),  "  Henri 
Marquand"  (1893),  "Zorn  and  his  Model"  (1899), 
'Rodin"  (1906),  "  Berthelot  "  (1906),  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Atherton  Curtis"  (1906),  "  Anatole  France" 
(1906),  "  Strindberg  "  (1910)  and  "  Self  Portrait  " 
(1916). 

Of  the  genre  subjects  the  most  attractive  are : 
"  L'Orage  "  (1891),  "En  Omnibus"  (1891),  "La 
Valse  "  (1891),  "Demoiselle  D'Honneur  "  (1906), 
"  The  Letter  "  (1913)  and  "  Vicke  "  (1918). 

We  wonder  whether  "Vicke"  was  really  etched  in 
191 8,  or  belonged  to  an  earlier  period?  A  close  ex- 
amination of  the  dates  of  the  plates  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  show  how  prominently  certain  years  stand 
out.  For  instance,  1891-2  was  responsible  for  five  of 
the  very  finest  plates  :  1906-7  for  seven  great  plates, 
and  again  1910-11  was  a  great  year,  which  produced 
"  Precipice,"  "  Wet  "  and  "  Mona."  One  decade, 
1904-1913  is  responsible  for  many  more  important 
plates  than  any  other.  It  will  also  be  observed  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  the  last  five  years  has 
not  produced  many  plates  of  exceptional  quality,  al- 
ways excepting,  "  Self  Portrait"  (1916)  and  "  Vicke  " 
(1918),  which  are  perhaps  as  fine  as  anything  that 
Zorn  has  done. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  failures,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  detail.  Among  the  com- 
parative failures  may  be  mentioned  the  group  of  por- 
traits of  well-known  American  women  ;  and  again  some 
of  the  nudes,  such  as  "  The  Ford  "  and  "  The  Fence." 

As  indicating  the  increasing  appreciation  of  Zorn  in 
this  country,  records  show  that  whilst  in  the  years 
1907-8-9  not  a  single  Zorn  etching  was  sold  at  auction 
in  this  country,  during  1918  no  less  than  ninety 
examples  of  his  work  appeared  in  the  auction  rooms. 

The  editions  of  many  of  the  early  plates  were  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  accordingly  prices  rule  very  high 
for  all  the  best  early  plates.  In  1917  an  impression 
of  "  Baigneuse  de  Dos  "  fetched  ^600  at  auction  in 
America.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  we, 
in  this  country,  are  still  behind  the  Continent  in  a  true 
appreciation  of  etching,  and  on  that  account  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  that  prices  in  France,  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  rule  higher  than  they  do  here,  a  fact 
which  should  be,  and  is,  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
wise  collector. 

So  far  as  plates  published  before  191 1  are  concerned, 
it  is  never  necessary  to  worry  about  the  quality  of  an 
impression,  or  very  rarely  so.  Since  that  date,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  very  different  story,  as  of  most,  if  not  all 
the  plates  published  since  191 1,  very  large  editions 
have  been  issued,  averaging  probably  200  proofs  apiece. 
On  that  account  it  is  now  more  necessary  to  examine 
impressions  very  closely.  It  is  given  to  but  few 
artists  during  their  life-time  to  enjoy  the  International 
reputation  of  Zorn.  There  is  an  eager  public  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  who  await  each  year  his  new  plates,  and  there 
are  seldom  enough  impressions  to  go  round.  All  the 
best  plates  go  at  once  to  a  high  premium,  and  generally 
become  such  favourites  that  owners  very  seldom  part 
with  them. 
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THE  STRIKER'S  WIFE. 

You  struck  for  less  work,  more  wage,  Jim — 

And  each  day  do  less,  get  more. 
But  all  prices  keep  pace  with  your  pay,  Jim  ; 

So  your  gain  is  but  time  in  store. 

You  need  this,  you  say,  for  "  culture  " — 

Such  leisure  brings  toil  for  me, 
Who  thought  I  had  married  a  working  man, 

Not  a  genteel  "  employee." 

In  the  hours  you  devote  to  your  "  home-life  " 
Do  you  scrub,  do  you  sew,  or  000k? 

Do  you  wash  'em,  or  teach  'em — the  children ; 
Have  /  got  more  time  for  my  book? 

Do  you  take  me  to  see  "  the  pictures," 

Or  to  watch  your  whippet  run? 
No  ;  I  can't  join  in  your  "  home-life  " 

Till  your  holiday  hours  are  done. 

Do  you  eat  less,  drink  less,  spend  less, 
Now  you've  shortened  the  working  day? 

Not  you — and  I  slave  the  harder 
Whenever  you  please  to  "  play." 

Where  will  this  lead  d'ye  think,  Jim? 

Who  makes  all  you  claim  to  spend  ? 
It  you  aren't  content  with  your  value, 

Can't  you  see  how  your  game  must  end? 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  atmosphere  of  industrial  unrest  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  in  the  working  man  of  the  railway- 
transport-mining  type  we  have  an  enemy  in  our  midst. 
This  pampered  individual,  who  was  willing  to  let  our 
soldiers  fight  on  a  mere  pittance  and  our  naval  and  air 
forces  take  terrible  risks  and  undergo  terrible  hard- 
ships, while  he  was  obtaining  in  safety  at  home,  wages 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  high  as  the  soldier's  pay, 
now  agitates  for  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  what 
he  has  been  receiving,  although  his  financial  position  is 
vastly  superior  to  many  of  the  expensively  educated 
and  cultured  classes.  Moreover,  the  opportunities 
which  he  sometimes  gets  of  evading  the  income  tax 
tend  to  exempt  him  from  taking  a  share  of  the  burden 
that  others  have  to  bear.  It  is  monstrous  that  the 
power  of  his  vote  should  secure  him  preferential  treat- 
ment and  that  he  should  be  specially  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  under  "Labour,"  while  "Capi- 
tal "  and  "  Brains  "  have  to  go  without  any  such 
special  representation.  We  have  no  more  use  for  the 
manual  worker  in  Parliament  than  we  have  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  a  cowhouse.  Brains  should  be  our 
governing  agent.  Before  the  Armistice,  strikes  might 
have  been  suppressed  by  clapping-  the  strikers  into 
khaki  and  sending  them  to  the  front,  for  it  was  only 
in  consideration  of  their  helping  the  Cause  industrially 
that  they  were  exempted  from  conscription.  Now, 
with  that  opportunity  gone,  a  remedy  may  be  found  in 
attacking  the  political  power  of  Trade  Unions;  or, 
rather,  in  going  a  step  further,  by  repealing  the  Act  of 
1825,  which  legalised  strikes,  if  conducted  in  a  lawful 
manner — a  clause  which  has  become  a  dead  letter  with 
"peaceful"  picketing  countenanced  as  lawful.  By 
abolishing  the  right  to  combine  or  conspire,  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  would  be  protected  against  un- 
toward consequences  :  and,  with  a  threatened  strike 
hanging  over  us,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  giving 
effect  to  a  remedy,  which  must  be  drastic.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  suffrage  con- 
jointly with  that  of  income  tax.  No  person  who 
evades  the  income  tax  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and 
the  onus  of  proof  that  he  has  not  evaded  it  should  rest 
with  the  voter.  As  regards  the  working  man,  his  in- 
come tax  might  be  collected  at  practically  no  expense 
weekly  or  otherwise — in  the  form  of  stamps  on  pay- 


ment acquittance  rolls.  Then,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  can  show  that  his  wages  did  not  amount  to  a 
taxable  sum,  it  is  open  to  him  to  apply  for  a  rebate  in 
the  same  way  as  many  people  do  who  derive  their  in- 
comes from  dividends. 

Yours  faithfully, 
C.  H.  B.  Burlton. 

The  Wellington  Club. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Two  or  three  years  ago  you  permitted  me  to 
foretell  the  troubles  now  upon  us ;  and  1  pointed  out  the 
remedy,  urging  its  adoption  as  the  alternatives  were, 
"Syndicalism  and  Chaos."  Well,  it  is  "Bolshevism 
and  Chaos,"  and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Nothing 
adequate  was  done  when  it  could  be  done  safely  and 
gracefully.  Now  the  trouble  is  upon  us  we  shall  light 
this  tyranny  at  awful  cost  to  the  community,  instead 
of  disarming  it  in  advance  as  we  might  have  done.  We 
must  get  down  to  bed-rock  principles,  and  cease  tinker- 
ing. The  only  cures  yet  discerned  are  co-operation 
and  co-partnership.  The  dilliculty  was  how  to  apply 
the  principle  of  co-partnership  to  small,  shifting,  and 
the  more  speculative  trades.  This  was  insurmount- 
able while  we  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Rip  van 
Winkles  of  Finance,  the  Un-fair  Traders,  and  the 
Anti-Reformers ;  now  they  are  shunted,  common-sense 
and  scientific  finance  may  get  fair  play,  and  the  difficul- 
ties may  be  overcome. 

The  idea  of  citizenship  needs  supplementing  by  this 
feeling  of  partnership ;  partnership  in  the  business  and 
in  the  State.  Communism  would  be  stagnation  and 
death ;  Socialism  would  be  strangulation  by  red-tape. 
It  is  the  sense  of  general  partnership  that  is  needed ; 
all  to  start  as  junior  partners,  and  work  their  way  up, 
to  full  partnership ;  each  one  getting  the  just  reward 
of  his  services  to  the  State  through  the  business  in 
which  he  is  employed.  The  handy,  but  antiquated 
system  which  leads  to  millionaires  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  "wage  slaves  "  on  the  other  is  doomed;  the 
present  troubles  are  the  logical  result  of  the  wage 
system,  and  the  remedy  must  be  radical. 

To  conservative  employers  and  capitalists  radical 
remedies  are  abhorrent,  and  they  will  square  their 
shoulders  to  fight  to  the  death.  They  had  better  be 
wise  betimes.  Labour  is  a  blind  Samson,  who  if  he 
cannot  get  his  way  can  at  least  bring  down  the  whole 
fabric  about  our  ears,  and  he  will,  crushing  him- 
self with  the  rest  of  us.  The  grim  alternatives  are 
either  to  adopt  these  radical  measures  without  loss  of 
time,  or  be  bludgeoned  by  ceaseless  strikes  into  mak- 
ing endless  concessions.  This  continuous  industrial 
war,  with  its  insecurity,  will  inflict  untold  suffering  on 
the  community,  ruin  trade,  and  land  us  in  general 
disaster. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wake-Cook. 
(Author    of    '  Betterment ;     Individual,     Social  and 
Industrial,'  &c), 
27,  Hartington  Road,  Chiswick,  W. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  present  there  is  no  sign  of  the  trade  boom 
which  was  expected  to  come  with  the  return  of  peace, 
but,  though  we  may  be  disappointed,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  surprised;  for  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  our 
expenditure  keeps  up  to  the  war  level,  not  only  must  the 
depletion  of  our  resources  continue,  but  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  wage-earners  must  increase. 

So  long  as  idleness  is  endowed  by  Government  and 
unemployment  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, so  long  will  it  be  impossible  seriously  to  under- 
take the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  useless  to  expect 
the  wage-earners  to  take  their  share  in  restoring  the 
country  to  something  approaching  its  former  condition 
of  prosperity.  The  sight  of  many  thousands  of  women 
and  girls  studiously  avoiding  every  kind  of  work  in 
order  to  draw  their  full  thirteen  weeks'  unemployment 
pay  has  been  particularly  galling  to  the  honest  worker, 
while  nothing  could  be  more  irritating  lo  the  returned 
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soldier  than  to  see  the  shirkers  who  fled  to  munition 
works  in  order  to  escape  conscription  now  loafing  about 
on  allowances  of  29s.  and  30s.  a  week — pensioned 
skulkers — who  openly  admit  their  idleness.  Of  course, 
in  justice,  we  must  remember  that  they  have  their 
excuse — as  was  pointed  out  to  a  Cambridgeshire  friend 
of  mine,  when  he  wanted  some  of  these  loafers  to  help 
in  his  threshing- — that,  if  they  do  any  work,  they  lose 
their  unemployment  benefit. 

At  a  time  when  enormous  expenditure  and  dimin- 
ished foreign  trade  are  tending  to  reduce  us  to  the 
position  of  a  third-rate  power,  the  State  promotion  of 
idleness — the  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill — threatens  absolute  shipwreck  to 
the  ship  of  State.  If  we  are  to  survive,  we  need  the 
ungrudging  service  of  every  man  and  every  woman  of 
every  class  in  the  kingdom,  but  just  when  all  hands  are 
needed  at  the  pumps,  we  find  a  large  number  of  the 
wage-earners  deliberately  exploiting  the  gravest 
national  crisis  in  our  history  for  purely  sectional 
purposes.  Unfortunately  since  all  the  official  Con- 
servative leaders  have  done  homage  to  Mr.  George, 
there  is  no  popular  politician  left  who  dare  explain  to 
the  people  that  the  surest  way  of  promoting  unrest  is 
to  yield  to  the  threats  of  shirkers,  and  that,  when  the 
Prime  Minister  truckled  to  the  Socialist  section  of  the 
London  police,  he  invited  disgrace  and  disaster  as 
surely  as  did  Ethelred  the  Unready,  when  he  tried  to 
buy  off  the  Danes. 

There  is  really  nothing  mysterious  about  our  present 
discontents.  So  long  as  to  have  grievances  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  to  be  a  manual  worker  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  social  martyr,  so  long 
will  restlessness  increase,  until  finally  it  ripens  into 
revolution. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 
Scarcroft,  Leeds,  February  24th,  1919. 

TAXATION  OF  LAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  always  read  the  Correspondence  in  your 
valuable  paper  with  instruction,  and,  I  hope,  profit.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd 
on  "  Taxation  of  Land." 

Yes,  by  all  means,  let  us  tax  it. 

I  will  give  my.  own  experience  in  support.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  I  came  into  a  large  Estate ;  it 
was  chiefly  of  light  arable  land,  although  with  a  fair 
amount  of  pasture.    There  were  two  villages  in  it. 

Owing  to  mismanagement  and  other  causes,  it  was 
charged  with  encumbrances  to  more  than  half  its 
"  value,"  and  the  villages  were  in  a  shocking  condition 
of  "  repair."  The  rental  was  about  .£5,000;  but  so 
heavy  was  the  interest  on  the  "charges"  and  the 
annual  "  repairs  "  that  the  "  Income  "  was  nil. 

Fortunately,  I  have  other  moderate  resources. 

As  the  Estate  was  a  "family  "  and  historical  one, 
and  moreover  very  beautiful,  I  determined  to  make 
many  personal  sacrifices  to  bring  it  into  good  order. 

After  thirty  years  of  hard  work,  I  have  succeeded  in 
not  only  clearing  off  practically  all  the  "  charges,"  but 
putting  the  farms  and  villages  into  an  "  order  "  that 
had  been  "  admired,"  although  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
owing  to  decrease  in  rents  and  increase  in  taxes,  with- 
out making  the  "  Estate"  show  any  profits. 

I  do  not  think  the  case  is  an  isolated  one.  By  all 
means,  let  us  have,  as  your  correspondent  suggests, 
"Taxation  of  Land."  No  doubt,  "this  would  allay 
industrial  unrest  "  :  whether  it  would  remove  the 
never-absent  fear  of  "  undeserved  destitution  "  is 
another  matter. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Landowner." 

West  Park,  Damerham,  Salisbury. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL 
FAMILY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  was  in  January,  1793,  that  news  reached 
England  of  the  death  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
of  the  anointed  King  of  France.       Bishop  Horsley 


happened  to  be  preaching  a  January  30th  sermon 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  In  passionate  accents  he 
denounced  the  "  infernal  maxjm  that  kings  are  the 
servants  of  the  people,  punishable  by  their  masters," 
and  then  spoke  of — 

"The  horrible  example  which  the  present  hour 
exhibits  in  the  unparalleled  misery  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  once  great  in  learning,  arts  and  arms,  now 
torn  by  contending  factions,  her  government  demol- 
ished, her  altars  overthrown,  her  first-born  despoiled 
of  their  birth-right,  her  nobles  degraded,  her  best 
citizens  exiled,  her  riches,  sacred  and  profane,  given 
up  to  the  pillage  of  sacrifice  and  rapine,  atheists  direct- 
ing her  councils,  desperadoes  conducting  her  armies, 
her  granaries  exhausted,  her  fields  uncultivated,  famine 
threatening  her  multitudes,  her  streets  swarming  with 
assassins,  filled  with  violence,  deluged  with  blood  ! 

"  Is  the  picture  frightful?  Is  the  misery  extreme, 
the  guilt  horrid?  Alas!  these  things  were  but  the 
prelude  of  the  tragedy — publick  justice  poisoned  in  its 
source,  profaned  in  the  abuse  of  its  most  solemn  forms 
to  the  foulest  purposes;  a  monarch,  whose  only  crime 
was  that  he  inherited  a  sceptre,  the  thirty-second  of  his 
illustrious  stock,  butchered  on  a  publick  scaffold,  after 
the  mockery  of  arraignment,  trial,  sentence,  butchered 
without  the  merciful  formalities  of  the  vilest  male- 
factor's execution,  not  the  pause  of  a  moment  allowed 
for  devotion,  honourable  interment  denied  to  the 
corpse  !  " 

At  these  words  the  whole  assembly  sprang  to  its 
feet  and  remained  standing  to  the  end  of  the  sermon. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  apparent  apathy  with  which 
the  hideous  murder  of  the  monarch  whom  one  of  our 
leading  Statesmen  in  1917  styled  "  a  noble  and  faithful 
ally,"  together  with  his  wife  and  innocent  children — 
whatever  version  of  the  trag'edy  is  correct — has  now 
been  announced  and  scarcely  discussed  in  this  country. 
"We  are  fighting,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  the 
British  Workers'  League  demonstrating  in  Hyde  Park 
on  May  27th,  191 7,  "  for  the  universal  triumph  of 
popular  government."  He  induced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  send  a  message  of  congratulation  to  the 
Kerensky  revolutionists,  who  had  deposed  and 
imprisoned  their  Sovereign,  and  "  the  prisons  of 
monarchs,"  we  know,  "  are  not  far  from  their  graves." 
One  of  Kerensky 's  heroes,  it  was  reported,  kicked  the 
Tsar  savagely,  while  he  was  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion. Kerensky 's  government,  in  removing  the 
Tsar  and  Tsaritza  to  Ekaterinenburg,  compelled  them 
to  join  the  queue  of  rough  moujiks  and  verminous 
soldiers  at  the  ticket  office  and  travel  in  their  company 
in  the  lowest  class,  which  they  did  with  simple  dignity, 
then  and  thereafter  being  allowed  only  peasant  food 
and  lodging.  This  was  reported  in  your  columns  on 
July  29th  last.  And  now  the  inevitable  end  has  come 
at  the  hands  of  Kerensky 's  successors,  whom  our 
Government  has  induced  the  unwilling  Allies  to  recog- 
nize. And  a  once  generous  public  is  hypnotized. 
Burke  should  be  with  us  at  this  hour. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 

Branksome  Park. 

"  THE  TRAGEDY   OF  QUEBEC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stutfield's  letter,  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Saturday  Review,  while  it  shows,  with  additional 
clearness,  the  hopeless  and  irreconcileable  divergence 
between  his  views  and  mine,  yet  calls,  in  mere 
courtesy,  for  comment  on  certain  points. 

Whether  the  "  secular  system  "  does,  or  does  not 
work  well  in  the  United  States,  it  is  still  a  fact  that 
many  thousands  of  Catholic  children,  in  New  York 
City  alone,  attend  their  own  parish  schools,  not  merely 
for  conscience'  sake,  but  also  because  the  municipal 
authorities  have  so  far  made  no  attempt  to  provide 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  State  schools — to  w  hich 
their  parents  are  forced  to  pay  rates  and  taxes. 

As  to  "  Regulation  17  "  of  the  Ontario  School  Code, 
it  applies  to  all  "  French-English  "  (bilingual)  schools 
in  receipt  of  Government  "  grants  in  aid  " — the  Ger- 
man-Lutheran   schools    being    expressly  exempted. 
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Now,  by  virtue  of  that  code,  the  Protestant  (and  in- 
comparably richer)  majority  allocate  their  rates  to  the 
State  schools;  the  Catholic  minority  to  the  "separ- 
ate "  (Catholic)  but  State-controlled  school.  The 
grants  in  aid  are,  to  say  the  least,  equally  dispropor- 
tionate. The  latter  schools,  moreover,  receive  no 
share  in  the  rates  locally  paid  by  large  corporations,, 
railway  companies,  etc.,  even  when,  as  in  Ottawa, 
Catholics  form  fully  one-half  of  the  population,  and 
certainly  contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the  divi- 
dends on  which  the  said  rates  are  levied.  Further 
than  this,  it  may  be  noted,  that  all  death  duties,  in 
Ontario,  by  whomsoever  paid,  are  made  over  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  (and  secular)  University  of  Toronto. 

The  rights  and  liberties  granted,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  to  "the  King's  new  Canadian  subjects"  were, 
unquestionably,  nominally  limited  by  the  phrase  "  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  England  will  allow  "  (or  words  to 
that  effect)  which,  if  strictly  interpreted,  would  have 
subjected  these  "  new  subjects  "  to  all  the  penalties 
and  disabilities,  civil  and  religious,  applicable,  at  that 
period,  and  for  over  sixty  years  longer,  to  His 
Majesty's  "  old  subjects  "  (in  Britain)  "  of  the  Popish 
religion."  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  however, 
in  June,  1765,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  "  His 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  residing  in  the 
countries  ceded  to  His  Majesty  in  America,  by  the 
definitive  Treaty  of  Paris,  are  not  subject  in  those 
Colonies  to  the  Incapacities,  Disabilities,  and  Penalties 
to  which  Roman  Catholics  in  this  kingdom  are  subject 
by  the  Laws  thereof."  This  opinion,  wisely,  gener- 
ously, interpreted  and  applied,  assured  to  the  Catholics 
of  Quebec,  as  far  as  possible,  the  full  and  complete 
liberty  in  the  practice  of  their  religion,  with  all  the 
civil,  educational,  legal  and  political  consequences  of 
that  liberty ;  reaffirmed,  and  reassured,  by  the  Imperial 
Acts  of  1774  and  1867.  These  limits,  I  do  contend, 
have  not  been  overstepped  by  the  Church  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Stutfield  complains  that  his  charges — against 
the  Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  in  Quebec,  in  par- 
ticular— "  have  not  baen  answered."  If  so,  it  is  for 
the  reason  that  they  are,  in  his  case,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  unanswerable.  No  defence  of  the  Faith  of  over 
300,000,000  of  his  "fellow  (?)  Christians"  will  ever 
change  his  cherished  convictions.  He  must,  there- 
fore, be  left  to  hold  them,  until  God — if  it  shall  please 
Him — shall  show  him  otherwise. 

As  to  Mr.  Taschereau's  utterances,  I  have  seen 
neither  the  words  quoted,  nor  their  context;  but  I  will 
say  that,  during  all  my  years  of  residence  in  Canada,  I 
never  met  a  single  French-Canadian  who  was  not  will- 
ing and  anxious  that  his  children  should  learn  English 
— provided  only  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
them,  on  whatever  plea  or  excuse—of  their  own 
tongue. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  W.  Grey. 

The  Manor  Lodge,  Watford. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  wish  you  could  arrange  for  your  reviewer  to 
select  the  letters  for  publication  in  the  Saturday 
Review. 

If  I  may  adapt  a  remark  of  his  (from  '  A  Book  of 
Nonsense,'  15th  February  issue),  when  we  find  the 
Railwaymen's  Meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  the 
labour  disturbances  generally  ascribed  to  Popish  agency 
"  we  perceive  religious  mania  as  well  as  intellectual  per- 
version," and  yet  you  permit  more  than  a  column  of 
the  same  issue  to  be  taken  up  with  idiotic  nonsense  of 
this  kind  f  rom  "  Porcelli  di  S.  Andrea,"  who  I  suppose 
is  the  individual  who  used  to  describe  himself,  before 
the  war,  as  "  Baron  Porcelli  "  alias  "  Colonel 
Porcelli. " 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  paper  I  read  with  more 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  the  Saturday  Review, 
with  its  sane  and  patriotic  outlook,  but  almost  every 
week  I  am  irritated  (and  I  am  sure  many  other  readers 
must  be  too)  by  some  out  of  date  religious  squabble. 
All  this  wrangling  between  "  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  "  has  not  the  faintest  interest  for  the  ordinary 


people  and  I  am  surprised  that  such  a  sensible  and 
intelligent  paper  should  devote  any  space  to  such  folly. 

Yours  obediently, 

G.  Lyster  Todd. 
Horsleydowh,  Kingsdown,  Deal. 
19th  February,  1919. 
[The  avowed  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Quebec  is  to  make  of  Canada  what  the  priests 
have  made  of  three-fourths  of  Ireland.    This  is  cer- 
tainly not  "  an  out-of-date  religious  squabble,"  and, 
though  it  may  not  interest  our  correspondent,  it  is  a 
very  urgent' problem  for  Canadian  Statesmen,  which 
interests  a  great  many  people  both  here  and  in  the 
Dominion. — Ed.  .*>./?.] 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  just  come  upon  an  article  on  Pelmanism 
in  your  issue  of  February  8th.  It  needs  an  answer,  as 
it  contains  statements  which  are  unfair  to  the  system. 

Pelmanism  has  the  merit  of  giving  its  students 
simple  psychological  instruction  and  putting  them  in 
the  right  path  for  organising  their  mental  life.  Many 
people  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  psychology, 
but  they  do  not  always  make  personal  application  of 
the  knowledge ;  while  very  many  more  are  quite  with- 
out any  realisation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  life  of 
the  mind. 

Your  article  says  that  people  "  pay  four  or  five 
guineas  in  order  to  be  taught  that  when  they  walk 
abroad  they  should  take  notice."  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  inversion  of  the  fact.  The  questions  and 
exercises  in  the  Pelman  course  act  as  searchlights  and 
show  the  student  how  very  much  less  notice  he  takes 
than  he  thought  he  did  ;  they  reveal  indolent  habits  of 
thought,  the  untidiness  of  his  mind,  or  convince  him  of 
his  failure  to  use  to  the  full  one  or  more  of  his  senses. 
Bacon  may  have  invented  the  system,  as  your  corres- 
pondent claims,  but  how  many  of  our  rank  and  file 
read  Bacon?  I  have  not  looked  up  the  passage  to 
which  you  referred,  but  incline  to  the  belief  that  Bacon 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  claim  that  his  system  made  all 
brains  equal;  he  may  have  claimed  justly  that  it  would 
prove  beneficial  to  all  types  of  brain  ;  a  very  different 
matter. 

Self-examination  forms  a  part  of  every  ordered  reli- 
gious system,  and  what  is  useful  in  the  spiritual  life 
is  also  profitable  in  the  intellectual  and  practical  life. 
Have  I  failed  in  business,  socially,  at  home?  If  so, 
why?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  failure,  how  can  it  be 
avoided?  One  advantage  of  Pelmanism  is  that  it  sets 
its  students  to  examine  themselves  and  gives  them 
sound,  if  simple,  advice  as  to  how  to  make  the  most  of 
their  gifts  and  to  minimise  their  mistakes.  It  is  easy 
to  sneer  at  a  popular  movement  of  this  kind  on  the 
grounds  of  its  simplicity,  but  the  simplest  and  most 
fundamental  things  need  to  be  constantly  re-stated. 

The  failure  of  much  of  our  education  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  give  the  scholar  principles  to  work 
from.  It  teaches  him  subjects,  but  does  not  teach  him 
how  to  work. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  taken  the  Pelman 
Course  as  an  ordinary  student ;  and  that  I  have  no  axe 
to  grind  ;  nor  am  I  paid  to  advertise  it.  Pelmanism 
succeeds  because  it  supplies  an  actual  need  :  advertise- 
ments alone,  although  a  powerful  factor  in  the  success, 
could  not  produce  it,  were  the  wares  advertised 
valueless. 

I  enclose  my  card.     I  have  held  various  educational 
positions  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  may  lay  some 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  trained  intelligence. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A  Recent  Student  of  Pelmanism. 

[We  gladly  publish  this  testimonial  to  Pelmanism, 
which  has  not  been  paid  for,  and  is  written  by  a 
lady  who  has  done  the  course.  But  if  it  be  true,  as 
our  correspondent  says,  that  Pelmanism  supplies  an 
actual  need,  what  are  we  getting  for  the  enormous 
annual  sums  we  spend  on  national  education?  There 
is  nothing  in  Pelmanism  that  an  intelligent  nurse, 
certainly  a  school  teacher,  would  not  tell  a  child — 
at  least  we  suppose  so. — Ed.  S.i?.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — ^  uii  arc  doing  good  service  in  opening  your 
columns  to  letters  on  Pelmanism.  You  are  losing  an 
advertisement,  but  "  a  good  name  is  better  than 
riches."  Of  course,  all  the  certificates  to  character 
are  paid  for.  A  distinguished  author  told  me  that  he 
was  offered  forty  guineas  to  give  one.  He  promptly 
pul  the  offer  in  the  fire.  Pity  that  Sir  Quiller-Couch, 
Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  the  rest  did  not  do  likewise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Clodd. 
Strafford  House,  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 

THE    HOUSING  PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  best  solution  to  the  housing  problem,  to 
my  mind,  is  in  Restaurant  Flats,  or  as  they  are  usually 
called  "  Service  Flats." 

In  well  frequented  and  busy  thoroughfares,  in  large 
cities,  I  think  flats  with  two  restaurants  attached 
w  ould  be  the  most  economical. 

A  restaurant  on  the  ground-floor  of  such  a  building 
would  be  open  to  the  public,  at  a  slightly  lower  tariff 
than  the  restaurant  on  the  first  floor,  open  to  residents 
of  the  flats  only. 

The  two  restaurants  would  be  connected  by  food 
lifts;  but  no  staircase  or  other  means  of  passing  from 
one  restaurant  to  the  other. 

A  semi-circular  aperture  could  be  cut  in  the  floor 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  walls,  between  the  restaurants, 
and  a  bandstand  could  be  interposed  accessible  by  a 
special  staircase  from  within  the  lower  or  the  first  floor 
restaurant.  Kitchens  for  both  could  be  cither  on  the 
top  story  or  in  the  basement,  in  communication,  of 
course,  by  food  lifts. 

The  flats  would  be  central-heated  throughout  by  a 
good  system  of  hot-water  or  steam  radiators,  which 
could  shut  themselves  off  automatically,  when  the  tem- 
perature reached  the  maximum  height  required. 

These  restaurant  flats,  minus  the  bandstand  accom- 
modation and  the  second  restaurant,  could  be  applied 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  whether  in  the  East 
End  of  London  or  the  West  End,  or  any  reasonable 
sized  provincial  town. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  R.  Broadbent. 

DIRTY  MILK. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  good  many  people  are  ill  just  now,  and  one 
of  the  contributory  causes,  no  doubt,  is  dirty  milk.  I 
get  mine — or  the  portion  of  it  which  insolent  and 
swindling  purveyors  choose  to  give  me— delivered  with 
impurity,  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  not 
seldom  "rectified"  with  water,  which  may  be  dirty 
too. 

After  all  the  fuss  and  propaganda  about  cleanliness 
this  is  outrageous.  The  tradespeople  who  are  thus 
illegally  reducing  the  quantity  and  contaminating  the 
quality  of  one  of  the  chief  foods  for  children  and  inva- 
lids ought  to  be  severely  dropped  on.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  machinery  for  the  inspection  of  milk,  it  should 
be  invented.  Here  is  a  chance  to  use  some  demobilised 
men   who  can  be  trusted. 

I  protest  strongly  against  the  indifference  to  the 
health  of  the  nation,  which  is  being  shown  by  the 
authorities.  I  do  not  mind  a  little  thieving,  as 
that  seems  too  general  an  ideal  to-day  to  deserve  pro- 
test, but  I  do  object  to  being  poisoned  by  careless 
tradesmen. 

If  they  had  to  exhibit  in  their  shops  the  convictions 
against  them,  as,  I  believe,  is  the  rule  in  France,  they 
might  be  less  casual.  But  here,  apparently,  the  world 
belongs  to  the  huckster,  and  the  consumer  may  go  to 
the  devil.  When  most  of  us  are  dead,  or  permanently 
disabled,  I  suppose  something  will  be  done,  or 
attempted,  if  there  is  no  more  attractive  "  stunt  "  on 
hand. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Invalid. 


REVIEWS 

A  CHEERY  BIRD. 

'A  Pelican's  Tale,'  by  Frank  M.   Boyd.  London. 
Herbert  Jenkins.     15s.  net. 

TO  have  edited  a  personal  gossip  paper  like  the 
'  Pelican,'  for  twenty-eight  years  without  mak- 
ing an  enemy  and  only  encountering  one  libel  action, 
which  was  practically  withdrawn,  is  a  record  on  which 
a  man  may  well  look  back  with  complacency.  There 
are  two  ways  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  to  speak  well 
of  everybody,  and  to  speak  well  of  nobody.  Mr. 
Frank  Boyd  chose  the  former,  the  pleasanter,  easier, 
and  perhaps  more  lucrative  course.  Everybody  is  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages  as  "  my  old  friend  So-and- 
So, "  or  "  that  pleasant  and  kindly  fellow,"  or  "my 
very  good  friend."  With  regard  to  those  whom  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  wont  to  regard  as  disagreeable 
or  unscrupulous  persons,  the  catholic  Mr.  Boyd  gives 
us  to  understand  that  they  were  in  reality  well-mean- 
ing and  kind-hearted  philanthropists.  Labouchere 
and  Jim  Davis  went  on  the  opposite  course;  they  at- 
tacked everybody,  and  were  always  in  hot  water.  We 
don't  know  who  made  the  most  money  out  of  jour- 
nalism, we  think  it  was  Labouchere,  but  then  he  put 
a  great  deal  of  capital  into  it,  and  being  a  very  rich 
man,  he  could  fight  any  number  of  libel  actions.  But 
we  do  know  that  Labouchere  and  Davis  were  more 
amusing  than  Mr.  Boyd,  whose  indiscriminate  praise 
we  find  a  little  cloying. 

None  the  less,  this  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  more 
entertaining  than  most  of  the  cheery  reminiscences  of 
"  clean-shirted  Bohemia."  Mr.  Boyd  worked  his  way 
through  '  The  Bat  '  and  '  The  Hawk,'  to  the  ownership 
and  editorship  of  'The  Pelican,'  whose  first  big 
"scoop  "  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Tranby  Croft 
affair,  written  by  the  once  famous  "  Jim  "  Davis.  By 
this  time  it  may  be  forgotten  that  the  Tranby  Croft 
scandal  was  a  cheating  at  baccarat,  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  country  house,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  staying.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales  placed 
every  member  of  *he  party  on  his  or  her  honour  not  to 
blab,  it  is  obvious  that  some  man  or  woman  in  the 
Prince's  set  sold  the  secret  to  Jim  Davis.  But  as 
Davis  was  not  only  a  journalist  and  a  racing  man,  but 
a  partner  of  Sam  Lewis,  the  money-lender,  he  had 
peculiar  means  of  information.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in 
this  world  as  a  safe  secret?  Look  at  the  Asquith- 
George  correspondence  ! 

Started  by  a  real  scandal  about  "  Sassiety,"  w  ritten 
by  the  wittiest  journalist  of  the  day,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  '  Pelican  '  bounded  into  popularity,  and  never 
looked  back.  It  wanted  considerable  courage  on  Mr. 
Boyd's  part  to  publish  the  Tranby  Croft  articles,  for  he- 
knew  his  Davis,  and  the  smallest  mistake  might  have 
ruined  him.  He  reaped  the  reward  of  courage,  as  men 
always  do,  which  makes  it  surprising  that  the  quality 
is  so  rare.  There  are  many  chapters  about  the  '  Peli- 
can '  Club,  and  the  dramatic  world,  and  '  The  Pink 
'Un,'  a  friendly  rival,  and  its  justly  celebrated  band 
of  jokers,  Binstead,  Newnham  Davis,  Goldberg,  and 
there  is  one  awkward  recollection  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  the  writer's 
brother.  The  scene  in  the  Downing  Street  flat  of  Sir 
Starr  Jameson,  is  described  with  so  much  power  as 
makes  us  regret  that  Mr.  Frank  Boyd  did  not  turn  his 
pen  to  other  uses  than  the  editorship  of  '  The  Pelican.' 
"  An  important  person,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time 
I  allude  to,  said  to  him,  in  course  of  conversation, 
'  Now  tell  me,  Rhodes,  is  the  Kaiser  simply  an  egotis- 
tical ass,  or  a  really  big  man?  '  and  I  remember  well 
how  the  South  African  turned  his  curious  light  blue 
eyes  on  the  questioner,  and  becoming  grave  and  seri- 
ous as  he  did  so,  said  in  a  very  deliberate  way,  with 
a  distinct  pause  between  each  word,  '  A  very  great 
man  indeed  !'  "  It  is  remarkable  in  reading  these 
various  scenes  of  gaiety,  in  which  the  brightest 
spirits  of  the  sporting  dramatic  and  journalistic  circles 
talk  and  "  fight  their  battles  o'er  again,"  how  common 
humour  is  and  how  rare  is  wit.     In  the  whole  book 
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there  are  only  two  witty  sayings,  and  they  came  from 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  who  was  not  of  the  '  Pelican  '  world, 
but  a  rather  shy  and  retired  writer.  Asked  what  he 
thought  of  Dickens,  Gilbert  said,  "  He  was,  if  you 
understand  me,  a  gentish  person."  Severely  bored 
by  a  lady,  who  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
admire  Bach;  is  he  still  composing?"  Gilbert  an- 
swered, "  No,  Madam,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  Indeed, 
I  should  say  he  is  now  decomposing  !  "  We  have  not 
tried  the  experiment,  but  we  should  think  Gilbert's 
plays  would  be  as  good  reading  as  Wilde's.  With 
true  wisdom,  Mr.  Boyd,  after  his  long  spell  of  suc- 
cess, decided  that  the  time  had  come  "  fumantia  sol- 
vere colla,"  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  sold  his  paper 
for  a  good  price.  We  hope  that  he  may  enjoy  for 
many  years  the  leisure  he  has  earned,  not  of  course 
without  dust  and  heat,  but  with  what  poor  Hugh 
Sidgwick  called — 

"  the  great  quality 
Of  sanity,  and  sense,  and  easy  jollity." 

A    CHARMING  SAILOR. 

Harold  Tennyson,  R.N.    The  Story  of  a  Young  Sailor 
Put  Together  by  a  Friend.    Macmillan.  5s. 

THIS  little  volume  is  full  of  charm,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  consists  of  Harold  Tennyson's  letters. 
One  wonders  how  so  attractive  and  versatile  a  young 
officer  could  have  emerged  from  an  atmosphere  in 
youth  which,  in  spite  of  many  good  points,  is  typified 
by  two  extracts  from  the  late  Lady  Tennyson's  diary  : 
"  There  is  heartfelt  grief  all  over  the  Colony.  H. 
was  inundated  with  telegrams  of  condolence  from 
all  parts.     Dear  '  Mother  Queen  ' — it  is  just  what 
one  feels,  I  think,  that  one  has  lost  a  Mother,  and 
as  Lord  Richard  Nevill  said  yesterday,  it  is  almost 
as  if  the  sun  had  gone  out." 
No  doubt  Lady  Tennyson  felt  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  quite  as  sincerely  as  Scott  felt  the  death  of 
Byron ;  but  we  might  sympathise  with  that  feeling 
more,  if  the  same  diary  did  not  include  a  message 
given  to  an  unnamed  Bishop  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
people  in  January,  1897  : — 

"  She  said  she  had  been  making  steady  enquiries 
as  to  whether  anarchic  Socialism  was  increasing  in 
England  as  was  said,  and  that  she  found  that  there 
was  really  very  little  real  Agnostic  and  anarchic 
Socialistic  feeling,  and  then  she  added,  '  If  only  my 
people  will  go  on  loving  God,  all  will  be  well.'" 
The  book,  except  for  the  letters  themselves,  is  full 
of  hints  instead  of  information.    We  should,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  glad  to  know  more  of  the  phantasm 
of  Arthur  Hallam  which  was  seen  by  one  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's  sisters. 

Harold  Tennyson  himself  was  not  over-weighted 
with  veneration  for  anyone  outside  the  Navy,  and  the 
reader  will  be  glad  to  see  how  deeply  he  admired  the 
great  character  and  abilities  of  Admiral  Hall,  which 
will  one  day  be  even  better  known  to  his  countrymen  at 
large  than  they  are  now.  The  young  officer's  account 
of  the  Cabinet  crossing  the  Channel  on  a  destroyer  is 
quite  amusing. 

"  The  next  day  we  brought  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
back  again,  not  from  Boulogne,  but  from  Calais. 
I  think  they  were  all  in  a  pretty  good  funk.  I  have 
never  laughed  more  in  my  life  than  over  the  amus- 
ing incidents  that  occurred  and  the  different 
attitudes  with  which  each  one  literally  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate.  They  looked  exactly  like  a  party  of 
English  tourists  one  sees  taken  off  in  every  continen- 
tal paper,  and  the  valets  and  secretaries  and  people 
were  dressed  in  top-hats  and  frock-coats  and  com- 
manded far  more  respect,  and,  what  is  more,  got  it, 
from  the  actual  sailors  than  the  Ministers. 

"They  always  had  their  bags  carried.  The 
Ministers  only  did  occasionally.  They  thought  they 
would  find  out  something  of  the  British  sailor  on 
the  way  back,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  entertained 
by  the  foremost  gun's  crew,  who  had  not  the 
foggiest  idea  who  he  was,  and  whose  language  must 
have  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  He  asked  one, 
'What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Balkan  question?' 


and  a  sailor,  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Service 
about  23  years,  gave  him  a  perfectly  wonderful 
answer,  quite  unrepeatable,  expressing  his  opinion 
of  the  Balkans  generally.  Lloyd  George  sat  on  an 
engine-room  casing  side  by  side  with  a  fat  and  dirty 
stoker,  who  pointed  his  remarks  with  suckings  of 
teeth  and  digs  in  the  ribs." 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  letters  are  those  about 
Russia.  The  passage  about  showing  the  Russian 
Princesses  round  the  Queen  Mary  has  been  much 
quoted  and  has  a  certain  tragic  flavour  now.  But  the 
description  of  Reval  is  a  masterpiece  of  condensation, 
and  the  brilliant  account  of  Petrograd  is  quite  as  good. 
It  is  perhaps  a  ■  pity  that  some  photograph  was  not 
included  in  the  volume.  Anyone  acquainted  with  other 
members  of  the  Tennyson  family  will  understand  what 
Admiral  Hall  meant  when  he  wrote  about  "  the  good 
fine  face  with  the  straight  eyes";  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  other  readers  should  not  have  a  better  chance  of 
realising  what  Harold  Tennyson  looked  like,  for  the 
letters  themselves  must  make  any  reader  who  did 
not  know  him  regret  the  fact. 

Y.M.C.A. 

'The  Romance  of  the  Red  Triangle.'    By  Sir  Arthur 
K.  Yapp,  K.B.E.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 

WHEN  we  began  the  war  without  men  or  muni- 
tions, we  naturally  had  no  provision  for  com- 
forts or  entertainment.  The  War  Office  was  so  tightly 
tied  up  with  red  tape  that  victualling  on  business  lines 
was  felt  to  be  hopeless,  and  commercial  firms  were 
encouraged  to  open  Expeditionary  Force  canteens  and 
profiteer.  Then,  through  lack  of  competition,  certain 
religious  or  semi-religious  bodies — the  Church  Army, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association — were  welcomed  as  caterers  and  enter- 
tainers. Any  parliamentary  candidate  will  tell  you 
what  popularity  can  be  acquired  by  propagandists  who 
appeal  simultaneously  to  the  stomach  and  the  soul ; 
and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  rapidly  outdistancing  its  rivals, 
secured  toleration  for  its  tenets  by  selling  tea  and 
groceries,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  to  seek. 

Before  the  war,  it  was  a  comparatively  obscure  ex- 
ponent of  muscular  evangelism.  Gymnastics  and  the 
Gospel  were  preached  concurrently.  It  appealed  to 
goody-goody  young  clerks,  who  preferred  hymns  and 
bagatelle  and  swimming'-baths  to  music-halls  and 
public  houses.  In  August,  1914,  its  managers  per- 
ceived their  opportunity  of  aggrandisement  and  adver- 
tisement. "  No  one,"  says  Sir  Arthur  Yapp,  "  knew 
where  the  men,  or  the  money,  were  to  come  from,  but 
it  was  decided  to  go  right  ahead.  .  .  In  our  ex- 
tremity we  laid  the  whole  position  before  one  of  our 
most  generous  supporters.  '  If  we  are  to  seize  the 
opportunity,'  we  said,  '  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  secure  immediately  ^25,000.'  He  looked  up 
and  smiled  indulgently  :  '  ^25,000  !'  he  cried,  '  you 
couldn't  possibly  raise  ^3,000  at  a  time  like  this  ;  the 
thing's  impossible  !'  .  .  .  Within  a  few  days  the 
whole  of  the  ^25,000  had  been  raised,  and  we  were 
appealing  for  another  ^"50,000,  until,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  in  August,  1918,  the  war  fund  had  reached 
the  total  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling." 

We  admit  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  received  many  well 
deserved  compliments  from  high  quarters  and  that 
many  of  the  workers  gave  voluntary  service  in  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  But  with  its  immense 
resources  and  all  the  commercial  facilities  afforded  by 
the  military  authorities,  added  to  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, the  Association  might  surely  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  more.  Sir  Arthur  Yapp  boasts 
of  the  recreations  provided  and  prints  a  list  of  articles 
sent  out,  such  as  875  gramophones  and  8,386  records 
(a  proportion  conducive  to  monotony  of  noise), 
426  golf  balls  (for  how  many  million  men?),  and 
358  Badminton  sets.  But  a  frequent  complaint  among 
the  soldiers,  especially  in  distant  camps,  was  that  they 
found  nothing  to  do  at  the  huts  except  make  a  noise, 
or  write  letters,  or  listen  to  ignorant  addresses  on 
religion,  or  buy  tea  and  provisions  at  exorbitant 
prices.    In  one  hut,  the  men  were  reduced  to  carving 
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their  own  chessmen  out  of  firewood.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trashiest  novels  or  evangelical  tracts,  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  read,  especially  in  distant 
places  like  Mesopotamia  and  Macedonia,  where  books 
were  most  needed.  Of  course,  the  free  stationery  was 
a  boon,  and  Sir  Arthur  Yapp  informs  us  in  his  precise 
way  that  "  by  August  31st,  1918,  929,590,430  pieces 
of  stationery  had  been  sent  out  from  Y.M.C.A.  Head- 
quarters in  London  for  distribution  among  the  men  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces,"  costing  upwards  of  ^,'90,000  per 
annum.  It  was,  however,  remunerative  philanthropy, 
for  the  paper  and  envelopes  with  their  staring  red 
triangle  went  all  over  the  world  to  advertise  the 
Association. 

This  triangle,  though  associated  in 'many  minds  with 
bottled  beer,  is  intended  to  have  a  religious  symbolism. 
"  It  has  not  been  chosen  by  chance,"  we  are  told, 
"but  because  it  exactly  typifies  the  movement  it 
represents.  The  threefold  needs  of  men  are  its  con- 
cern, and  its  programme  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  body,  mind  and  spirit,  whilst  its  colour  symbolises 
sacrifice."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  un- 
doubtedly trying  to  set  up  a  new  religion,  substituting 
the  triangle  for  a  cross  in  an  angular  rather  than 
Anglican  or  angelic  way.  While  proclaiming  toler- 
ance and  breadth  of  mind,  it  is  actuated  by  the 
straightest  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees.  With  its  vast 
funds  and  the  prestige  of  its  recent  service  in  the 
camps  and  all  its  elaborate  organisation,  it  may  easily 
become  a  danger  to  religion,  and  even  to  the  State.  We 
say  a  danger,  not  merely  because  it  is  a  Gallio  in 
respect  of  authority  and  tradition,  but  chiefly  because 
it  goes  on  to  inculcate  subversive  doctrines  under 
plausible  pretexts  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  This 
is  due  to  the  subtlety  of  undesirable  persons  who 
have  wormed  themselves  into  its  councils  and  will 
doubtless  be  repudiated  at  its  headquarters.  The 
avowed  ambitions  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
quotations  :  "  After  the  war  there  will  be  a  holy  Roman 
Church  and  a  holy  Y.M.C.A.,  but  no  more  Church  of 
England";  "  R.C.,  C.  of  E.,  Y.M.C.A.—  these  three 
are  the  religions  at  the  Front";  "  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion we  shall  need  the  help  of  every  worker  who  is  pre- 
pared heart  and  soul  to  work  out  the  full  programme 
of  the  Red  Triangle  for  Britain's  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Yes,  but  what  is  the  un- 
authorised or  unavowed  programme? 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GUISE. 

The  Brood  of  False  Lorraine.    By  H.  Noel  Williams. 
2  vols.     Hutchinson.     24s.  net. 

THE  story  of  this  great  house  has  been  ably  told  by 
M.  Forneron,  in  "Les  Dues  de  Guise  et  leur 
Epoque.'  There  was  room,  however,  for  a  book  on 
the  subject  in  English,  and  Mr.  Noel  Williams  has 
supplied  the  want  in  his  accustomed  style,  well-in- 
formed but  compilatory.  He  takes  up  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Lorraine  family,  on  its  entrance  into  the 
service  of  the  Kings  of  France,  and  his  volumes  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  prefatory  account  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  of  their  shadowy  claims  on 
Naples,  which  they  inherited  through  the  line  of 
Anjou.  But  though  Mr.  Williams  is  lacking  in  his- 
torical equipment  and  his  references  are  distractingly 
vague,  he  can  deal  effectively  enough  with  dramatic 
events,  such  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  or 
the  murder  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  at  Blois.  He 
is  decidedly  readable. 

Comparing  the  Guises  with  their  rivals,  the  Bour- 
bons, we  perceive  that  one  source  of  their  strength  lay 
in  their  close  clannishness.  Whereas  one  Bourbon 
was  always  trying  to  trip  up  another — Monsieur,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  great  Conde"  and  Egalite 
Orleans  are  obvious  specimens  of  malcontents — the 
three  conspicuous  Dukes  of  Guise,  Claude,  Francis 
and  Henry,  had  in  their  brothers,  the  Cardinals,  de- 
voted though  not  always  judicious  adherents.  The 
Guises  were  a  compact  faction,  if  the  Crown  struck 
at  one  of  them  it  struck  at  all.  Secondly  they  won, 
and  they  retained  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Paris 
from  the  day  when  Claude  delivered  the  city  by  cutting 
the  Imperial  landsknects  to  pieces  at  Neufchateau. 


That  meant  the  support  of  the  Paris  clergy,  a  support 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  afterwards  to  use  to  such 
formidable  purpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde. 

Claude,  a  consummate  and  fortunate  soldier,  it  was 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  John,  a  rip  even  for  a  Cardinal.  He 
may  have  been  playing  for  his  own  hand  when  he  led 
the  invasion  of  Naples,  a  dangerous  interprise  in 
which  Alva  proved  much  loo  strong  for  him,  but, 
given  the  fact  that  the  King  of  France  was  then  little 
more  than  primus  inter  pares,  he  served  Francis  I. 
with  reasonable  fidelity.  If  Francis,  on  his  death- 
bed, warned  his  successor  against  the  Guises,  who 
would  "strip  him  and  his  children  to  their  doublets 
and  his  people  to  their  shirts,"  he  had  only  his  own 
open-handedness  to  thank.  Besides,  death-bed  utter- 
ances are  nearly  as  untrustworthy  as  epitaphs. 

The  Guises  had  already  begun  to  play  a  part  in  in- 
ternational politics,  through  the  marriage  of  Claude's 
sister,  Mary,  with  James  V.  of  Scotland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing reigns,  with  an  idler,  a  weakling,  a  madman, 
and  a  degenerate  successively  on  the  throne  of  France, 
they  seemed  to  have  monarchy  within  their  grasp.  But 
neither  the  elder  nor  the  younger  Balafre"  had  quite 
Claude's  force  of  character.  He  was  cool  in  the 
field ;  they  were  hot-headed.  He  saved  his  money ; 
they  threw  it  out  of  the  windows  with  both  hands.  The 
younger  Balafre  became  the  pensioner  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  though  the  League  gained  much  strength 
from  Spanish  support,  it  was  always  the  weaker 
member  of  the  partnership.  In  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  between  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Guises, 
it  was  the  mother  fighting  for  her  whelps  who  won, 
exactly  as  Anne  of  Austria  beat  the  Fronde  later  on. 
The  Guises,  indeed,  occupied  an  impossible  position. 
"  He  who  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  "  ought  immediately  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard."  But  the  Guises  shrank  from 
extremities.  Even  if  Henry  of  Navarre  could  be  set 
aside  as  a  heretic,  the  Catholic  Bourbons  stood  be- 
tween them  and  the  throne.  At  the  utmost  they  aimed 
at  being  Mayors  of  the  Palace  and  driving  Henry  III. 
into  a  monastery.  Henry  of  Guise's  sister,  Mme.  de 
Montpensier,  boasted  that  she  had  in  her  girdle  the 
golden  scissors  which  were  to  give  the  King  his  final 
crown,  the  tonsure.  Henry  III.  replied  to  the  scissors 
by  the  dagger  of  Monts^dy,  a  conclusive  argument. 

Francis  of  Guise  had  his  Spanish  mentor  in  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  and  Henry  a  kindred  spirit  in  Don 
lohn  of  Austria.  But  behind  his  agents  there  was 
always  Philip  of  Spain,  ever  plotting,  ever  delaying, 
and  inveterately  suspicious  of  his  instruments.  The 
Guises,  therefore  received  but  fitful  support  from 
abroad,  and  the  youngei  Balafre  especially  found  him- 
self destitute  of  resources  when  action  was  impera- 
tive. But  their  own  instability  of  disposition  pre- 
vented them  from  making  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. The  father  did  little  after  the  "tumult  of  Am- 
boise,"  and  its  ruthless  suppression  had  placed  the 
game  in  his  hands,  and  allowed  Catherine  to  consoli- 
date the  party  of  the  Politiques  with  l'Hopital  as  its 
leader.  The  game  was  in  his  hands  the  second  time 
before  the  walls  of  Orleans,  when  Poltrot's  pistol  car- 
ried him  off,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
Coligny.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Williams,  that  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  was  probably  responsible  for 
most  of  his  acts  of  cruelty.  The  younger  Balafre,  in 
spite  of  isolated  deeds  of  clemency,  was  a  religious 
persecutor  by  instinct.  Yet  it  is  curious  how  he,  no 
less  than  Catherine  failed  to  turn  St.  Bartholomew  to 
account.  They  were  both  aghast  at  the  over-success 
of  their  enterprise;  the  Queen  Mother,  as  Balzac  tells 
us  in  his  profound  study  in  the  form  of  a  story,  '  Sur 
Catherine  de  Medicis,'  declared  that  she  had  no  more 
than  four  deaths  on  her  conscience,  and  Guise's  con- 
duct in  riding  out  of  Paris  after  Montgomery,  when 
the  massacre  \\Tas  at  its  height,  was  not  that  of  a  man 
who  sins  with  resolution.  In  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  with  a  packed  States  General  to  back  him,  he  was 
content  to  irritate  the  wretched  Henry  III.  with  a 
policy  of  pinpricks,  and  if  he  showed  fine  courage  in 
going  unarmed  to  his  doom  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  he 
showed  too  a  reckless  want  of  calculation. 
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The  family  sank  to  rather  small  things  after  the 
three  great  Dukes  had  gone.  It  produced  some 
formidable  duellists,  but  readers  of  St.  Simon  will  re- 
member that  by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  become  "  JVI.  le  Grand"  or  the  grand 
equerry,  a  mere  official.  Still  there  was  the  'romantic 
young  Henry,  with  his  matrimonial  alfairs,  his  ex- 
travagant courtship  of  Mile,  de  Pons,  and  his  madcap 
descents  on  Naples,  the  lure  of  his  house.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams tells  us  all  about  him ;  he  might  have  told  us 
more  than  he  has  about  the  Duke  d'Elbeuf,  the 
nominal  leader  of  the  Fronde,  who  was  celebrated  in 
the  famous  triolet : — 

Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  et  ses  enfants 
Font  rage  a  la  Place  Royale. 
lis  vont  tous  quatre  piaffant, 
Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  et  ses  enfants; 
.Mais  sitot  qu'il  faut  battre  aux  champs, 
Adieu  leur  humeur  martiale. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  the 
Count  d'Harcourt,  another  Guise  whom  Conde  ridi- 
culed in  some  rollicking  lines,  was  "  one  of  the  best 
French  captains  of  his  time." 

THE    HOLY    PLACES    OF  ISLAM. 

A  Modern  Pilgrim  in  Mecca.  By  Major  A.  J.  B. 
Wavell,  M.C.  With  an  Introduction  by  Major 
Leonard  Darwin,  M.C.  Popular  Edition.  Con- 
stable.   2s.  6d.  net. 

HE  fact  that  Major  Wavell  was  killed  in  action 
J-  in  East  Africa  in  1916  gives  a  pathetic  interest 
to  this  re-publication  of  the  story  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  El  Medinah  and  to  Mecca  in  1908 — a  book  deserv- 
ing wider  fame  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  We  are  told 
in  the  preface,  which  describes  his  service  in  the  war, 
that  Wavell  "  was  buried  by  the  Germans,  who  put 
up  a  cross  over  his  grave."  To  readers  ol  "A 
Modern  Pilgrim  "  the  symbol  will  seem  strangely 
inappropriate,  as  incongruous  as  the  death-bed  claim 
to  Richard  Burton  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  For  Wavell,  by  his  own  account,  if  not  tech- 
nically a  Muslim,  was  not  a  Christian  in  any  customary 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  he  had  a  feeling  for  the 
Prophet  and  the  spirit  of  Islam  hardly  distinguishable 
from  avowed  belief.  It  is  this  which  gives  his  story 
charm  and  human  value.  Lacking  the  wide  Islamic 
learning  and  the  almost  impish  genius  which  distin- 
guished Burton,  the  later  pilgrim  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  simple,  modest,  and  straightforward  style. 
Both  writers  could  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  much  less  trouble  and  no  risk  at  all  as  English 
converts  to  Islam,  but  both  preferred  to  court  the 
greatest  danger  rather  than  run  the  gauntlet  of  that 
"  curiosity,  if  not  suspicion,"  which  attaches  to  the 
new-made  Muslim  in  the  centre  of  Islam.  Both, 
though  willing  to  appear  as  Muslims,  must  be  Mus- 
lims born.  In  Burton's  narrative  there  is  a  good  deal 
which  would  displease  the  pious  Oriental;  in  Wavell's 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  his  sensibilities.  The 
latter's  criticisms  are  reverent  and  always  serious, 
pointing  to  practicable  reforms  which  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  great  majority  of  pilgrims.  His  work, 
if  well  translated  into  Arabic,  might  be  useful  to  our 
new  allies  in  the  Hejjaz,  who'  have  no  easy  task  before 
them  in  preserving  order. 

It  is  principally  for  the  glimpse  which  it  affords  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  Holy  Places  under 
Turkish  suzerainty  that  the  book  will  interest  the 
British  reader  at  the  present  time.  The  only  unifying 
and  restraining  element,  as  here  described,  the  sole 
protection  of  the  cosmopolitan  hordes  of  pilgrims  from 
the  attacks  of  murderous  and  thievish  Arabs,  was  the 
Turkish  power. 

Of  the  desert  tribes  of  the  Hejjaz,  the  author  says  : 
"  In  character,  though  brave,  generous  and  hospitable, 
they  are  treacherous  and  consider  things  allowable  in 
war  that  are  decidedly  not  '  cricket. '  They  are  by 
no  means  fanatically  religious,  contrary  to  the  received 
idea;  they  neither  fast  nor  pray,  and  in  reality  are 
only  nominal  Mohammedans." 

"  The  pilgrims  consider  them  savages  and  have  good 


reason  to  hate  and  fear  them  ;  so  also  have  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Arabian  towns." 

"  For  many  years  past  the  Turks  have  found  it  less 
trouble  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  sheikhs 
of  the  Bedou  tribes  through  whose  country  the  pilgrim 
caravans  have  to  pass  in  return  for  immunity  trom 
attack  rather  than  to  send  large  escorts  with  them. 
Though  it  may  well  be  considered  undignified  for  a 
civilised  government  to  submit  to  such  extortions  in 
their  own  country,  there  is  really  no  help  for  it.  To 
occupy  and  police  Arabia  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
make  it  a  safe  country  for  travellers  would  be  at 
present  about  as  practicable  an  undertaking  as  an 
invasion  of  the  moon.  Neither  the  Turks  nor  anyone 
else  can  hope  to  accomplish  it.  The  character  of  the 
country,  difficulty  of  transport,  and  scarcity  of  water 
would  effectually  settle  a  European  army,  and  the 
Bedou  themselves  are  much  more  formidable  opponents 
than  the  half-armed  savages  we  destroyed  in  such 
numbers  at  Omdurman.  They  are  well  armed  with 
modern  rifles  (a  good  proportion  being  small  bores), 
and,  judging  by  the  amount  of  firing  at  long  ranges, 
round  Medina,  they  have  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
ammunition. " 

"  With  the  completion  of  the  Hejjaz  railway  the 
Turkish  Government  made  a  precipitate  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  stop  further 
payment  of  tribute  for  safe  conduct  to  the  tribes  en 
route.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  amount  to 
very  much,  as  the  part  between  Syria  and  Medina 
never  gave  the  caravans  very  much  trouble.  The 
news,  however,  spread  through  Arabia  and  alarmed 
the  more  important  tribes  between  Medina  and  Mecca, 
and  Medina  and  Yembu.  If  they  were  not  allowed  to 
plunder  and  not  paid  to  refrain  from  doing  so  they 
would  evidently  be  in  a  bad  way." 

There  is  the  explanation  of  the  horror  which  non- 
Arab  Muslims  feel  at  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Places 
being  handed  over  to  an  Arab  kingdom.  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  El  Islam  as  a 
whole ;  that  they  should  be  handed  over  altogether  to 
the  local  Arabs  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  disaster 
from  the  Muslim  point  of  view,  and  would  be  regarded 
as  a  cruel  insult  to,  if  not  a  persecution  of,  Islam. 
It  is  important  that  this  feeling,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
should  be  understood  in  England  at  the  present  time, 
unless  the  great  majority  of  Muslims  are  to  be 
estranged  quite  needlessly.  This  book  of  travel, 
written  in  impartial  days,  throws  light  upon  that  prob- 
lem, as  on  many  others. 

PERSONAL  JOURNALISM. 

Uncensored     Celebrities.      By     E.     T.  Raymond. 
London.     Fisher  Unwin.     10s.  6d. 

PERSONAL  journalism  is  a  popular  and  well-paid 
branch  of  the  profession,  for  did  not  Plato  say 
that  "  democracies  talk  always  about  persons,  a  thing 
most  unbecoming  to  philosophy"?  Mr.  Raymond  is 
a  past  master  of  the  personal  sketch,  dashed  off  for  the 
weekly  paper ;  and  in  the  matter  of  technique,  of  easy 
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and  pungent  writing,  these  "  Uncensored  Celebrities  " 
are  almost  perfect.  But  they  have  perhaps,  the 
gravest  defect  that  personal  writing  can  have — they 
are  written  from  the  outside.  Mr.  Raymond  is 
observant,  and  well-informed  :  but  the  real  interest  of 
"  characters  "  in  literature  is  that  they  should  be 
written  with  inside  knowledge.  Mr.  Raymond  is  un- 
fair to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  "  F.  E.,"  now  Lord 
Birkenhead,  and  evidently  has  an  imperfect  sympathy 
with  lawyers.  He  levels  some  pretty  cheap  sneers  at 
aristocrats  in  the  persons  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord  New- 
ton, and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  The  best  characters  are 
those  of  Lord  Grey,  who  is  treated  with  serious  rever- 
ence, of  Mr.  Bottomley,  who  is  treated  with  appro- 
priate levity,  and  of  Mr.  Gompers,  about  whose 
American  citizenship  and  cosmopolitanism  some 
shrewd  remarks  are  made. 

THE   COW-BOY  AGAIN. 

Billy  McCoy.    By  Christopher  Culley.    Cassell.  7s. 
net. 

THE  author's  preface  informs  us  that  Billy 
McCoy,  cow-boy  and  ex-member  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cody's  troupe,  is  drawn  from  a  living  model.  This 
position  does  not  in  any  case  invalidate  his  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  characters  of  Bret  Harte,  who  may 
also  be  taken  from  life.  He  has  all  their  sententious- 
ness  of  speech,  their  quiet  resourcefulness  in  emer- 
gencies, and  their  unexpected  capacity  for  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion.  He  does  not,  however,  sustain  the 
principal  part  in  the  story  to  which  he  has  sriven  a 
name.  That  is  allotted  to  his  rival  in  love,  Jack  Lester, 
a  ranchman  newly  out  from  England.  Billy's  func- 
tion is  that  of  appearing  suddenly  from  a  machine  in 
order  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  impede  his  com- 
petitor's matrimonial  enterprise.  The  object  of  their 
joint  adoration  possesses  in  perfection  that  quality 
which  modern  literary  slang  describes  as  elusiveness. 
We  are  scarcely  ever  brought  face  to  face  with  her, 
and  when  we  are,  she  never  essays  or  does  anything  of 
importance.  Of  Lester's  company  we  have  enough 
and  to  spare ;  yet  at  the  end  of  our  acquaintance  we 
seem  to  know  him  little  better  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  vivid  descriptions  of 
New  Mexican  country,  and  of  the  hybrid  population, 
who  are  presented  in  anything  but  a  favourable  light. 

FINE  CONFUSED  THINKING. 
The    Pot    Boils.     By    Storm    Jameson.  Constable. 
6s.  net. 

IF  the  author  has  set  out  to  typify  in  fiction,  as  a 
cubist  may  with  his  cubes,  the  demobilisation  of 
thought  which  has  broken  with  its  old  traditions  and 
not  yet  been  absorbed  into  others,  he  has  succeeded  to 
admiration.  If  he  thought  he  was  constructing  a  novel, 
he  is  wrong.  Everyone  in  this  book  might  almost  be 
interchanged  with  everyone  else.  Each  is  just  a  mouth- 
piece for  outpourings,  never  inane,  always  sincere. 
There  are  no  "  'osses. "  If  you  "cut  the  cackle," 
there  is  nothing  left.  You  do  not  wish  to  cut  the 
cackle,  if  you  feel  within  yourself  something  of  the 
Gawdsaker,  as  Mr.  Wrells  has  called  those  who  wildly 
say  "For  Gawd's  sake  let's  do  something!  "  There 
is  so  much  youth,  so  much  ardour  and  striving,  about 
the  clever  and  foolish  and  restless  modernity  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  in  '  The  Pot  Boils,' 
that,  with  all  its  amorphous  quality,  you  read— and 
remember.  The  "  aridly  efficient"  clique,  presided 
over  by  the  admirable  Margaret;  the  despairing  jour- 
nalist who  longs  to  redeem  the  world  and  is  set  to 
tickle  it  instead ;  the  philanthropists  who  wish  to  regu- 


late every  moment  of  the  proletariat's  day  for  the 
proletariat's  happiness — they  all  live  and  breathe,  even 
in  the  welter  and  confusion  of  their  presentment.  The 
author  gives  a  strong  impression  of  wishing  to  do 
rather  than  merely  to  express,  and  (perhaps)  of  finding 
fiction  too  tame  and  indirect  a  medium.  If  he  chose  to 
take  one  of  the  world's  wounds  at  a  time,  and  suggest 
its  remedy,  he  might  achieve  more  than  by  racing  over 
the  battlefield  with  half-articulate  cries.  All  the  same, 
there  is  stuff  in  his  book ;  often  his  speech  has  wit  and 
his  thought  pungency.  To  use  a  cliclie,  Mr.  Storm 
Jameson  will  certainly  be  heard  of  again. 

A  COMEDY  OF  COINCIDENCE. 

Birds  of  a  Feather.   By  Mrs.  H.  Tremlett.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  gd.  net. 

FRIVOLITY,  light-heartedness,  frantic  coinci- 
dences, a  corpse  that  could  not  depress  anyone 
and  doesn't  matter  anyway,  being  that  of  a  sort  of 
stage-property  German  and  productive  of  hilarity  much 
as  was  the  corpse  in  '  The  Wrong  Box  ' ;  some  slangy, 
flirtatious,  warm-hearted  young  people,  who  address 
one  another,  in  impassioned  moments,  as  "  Old  Thing  " 
and  probably  "Old  Bean";  an  air-raid  or  so,  some 
charming  soldier-boys ;  an  only  half-naughty  little 
widow  who  has  certain  attractions  for  the  austerest 
reader ;  a  spy-hunt  (of  course)  and  wedding  bells  at  the 
end — this  is  the  mixture.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
bread  or  for  beef-tea  :  but  taken  as  an  aperitif  before  a 
solid  meal  of  study,  or  as  a  frank  hour's  diversion  with- 
out a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it,  it  is  a  very  jolly 
mixture,  leaving  little  to  be  desired. 

APPLE  SAUCE. 

'The  Letters  of  Eve.'    By  Olivia  Maitland-Davidson. 
Constable.    6s.  net. 

IT  might  be  thought  that  a  series  of  letters  couched 
in  the  fashionable  babyisms  were  all  very  well  for 
the  readers  of  the  Tailer,  but  scarcely  deserved  preser- 
vation in  book  form.  We  hesitated  over  a  volume  be- 
ginning, "  My  dear  Betty,  You  know,  Tou-Tou  and 
me,  we're  really  seriously  thinking  of  getting  us  to  a 
nunnery  or  something  (s'pose  they'd  admit  a  Peke, 
wouldn't  they?).  .  .  The  nunnery  idea  's  'cos  really 
it's  been  almost  too  t'rific  for  even  this  'unwearied 
lover  '  your  Eve — the  norful  rush  of  this,  the  very  bing- 
yest  season  that  ever  was." 

This  is  dated  June  14th,  1914,  and  we  are  borne  in 
a  similar  strain  right  through  the  terrible  years  as  far 
as  Christmas,  1917.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  it  is  not 
monotonous  or  irritating  to  the  present  writer.  In- 
deed, it  is  perhaps  infectious  and  he  found  himself 
dreading  the  intrusion  of  such  words  as  strawdin'ry, 
breffies,  debs,  indispens,  procesh,  'thusiasts,  'spicious, 
miffing,  comferable,  circs,  'citements,  breaved 
(breathed),  into  his  correspondence. 

In  1914,  female  fashions  were  fantastic  and  Eve 
wrote  :  "  My  get-up  (at  Ascot)  was  the  sort  that'll  keep 
the  photographers  busy.  '  Looks  to  me  awfully 
funny  I'  one  man  said  when  he  saw  it.  So  I  know  it's 
quite  fearfully  rig)it."  On  reflection,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  to  apply  the  same  logic  to  her  bold  book. 
The  frivolity  serves  as  a  foil  for  touches  of  pathos  and 
patriotism,  as  when  we  are  suddenly  told,  "  Pleasure's 
suddenly  at  an  end.  The  veil's  been  torn  from  our 
eyes  very  suddenly,  and  it's  rather  stilled  and  startled 
us,  the  glimpses  of  blood  and  sweat  and  agony,  the 
ugly  things  and  the  grim  realities  of  life.  .  .  In- 
stead of  the  sound  of  flutes,  there's  the  menacing  roll 
of  drums." 
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According  to  the  press-reports  this  was 
said  by  a  leading  K.C.  in  a  recent  case  in 
Mr.  Justice  Darling's  Court.  (N.B. — The 
above  is  not  his  portrait.) 

There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  i  n  forensic 
jest,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  Sanatogen  has 
made  thousands  of"  people  what  they  are — so  far 
as  improved  health  and  energy  are  concerned. 

"It  has  made  a  new  man  of  me,  both  physically 
and  mentally,"  writes  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt  3 
and  Lieutenant  Whitfield  (R.G.A.)  writes,  "  I 
feel  that  I  owe  my  present  healthy  condition 
solely  to  Sanatogen." 

And  remember  that  Sanatogen  is  not  a  new 
untried  preparation.  "  I  believe  that  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognise  its  value  as  a  nerve 
food  "  writes  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall,  "and 
I  still  believe  it  to  be,  in  its  effects,  the  best  on 
the  market." 

Test  Sanatogen' 's  effects  for  yourself. 
Buy  a  5 j9  tin  at  your  chemist's  to-day. 
Supplies  are  now  almost  normal,  so  write 
to  us  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing it. 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

(  Manufacturers  of  genuine  Sanatogen  and  Formamint ) 
12,Chemes  St.,  London,  W.C.  1    (Chairman:  The  Vucountess  Rhondda) 
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The  Inner  History  of  the 
A  cht'ukc  Ferdinand's 
Mm-der. 

By  HEREERT  VIVIAN,  the  well- 
known  Balkan  Authority. 

Under  the  Clock.  Our 

Parliamentary  Article. 

By  "  ONE  OF  THE  HANDS." 
Illustrated  by  E.  T.  Reed. 

Behind  The  Scenes  at 
the  Qua!  d'Orsay  (illus- 
trated). 

toy  our  Special  Representative  at 
the  Conference. 

The  World  We  Live  In. 

An  amusing  SocietyTopical 
Causerie. 

By     "EVE"     (Olive  Maitland 
Davidson). 

The  Progress  of  Peggy. 
A  new  series  of  Satirical 
Social  Drawings  by 
"  George." 

Pages  In  Waiting. 
Our  Literary  Chat 

By  ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL. 

Gossip  from  the 

Gay  City. 

By  VIEUX-MARCHEUR. 
The  Playhouses. 

By  "STAGE  BOX." 
Caricatures  by  Higgins 

And  many  other  features. 
The  whole  profusely  illus- 
trated. 


Are  now  included  as 
loose  insets  to  each 
issue  of  "The  World." 
They  are  the  work  of 
Bert  Thomas  and  are 
reproduced  in  colours. 
Each  Caricature  is 
accompanied  by  a 
powerful  character- 
study  from  the  pen  of 
"  Jehu-Junior."  The 
first  subject  is  Lord 
Northcliffe,  and  num- 
ber two  ( published 
with  The  World"  on 
Friday  this  week  ) 
will  depict  President 
Wilson. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  British  motor  manufacturer,  apart  from  a 
chosen  few,  seems  to  be  a  long  time  getting  his  house- 
in  order,  and  giving  to  the  public  particulars  of  his 
post-war  programme,  which  is  so  anxiously  awaited. 
Surely  it  is  now  high  time  light  was  shed  on  the 
matter.  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  and  another  eight  months  will 
see  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Olympia  Show,  when  all 
and  sundry  will  want  to  purchase  their  1920  car.  Yet 
on  making  exhaustive  enquiries,  it  is  found  that  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  are  still  short  of  a  definite 
policy,  and,  in  consequence,  have  not  even  got  their 
catalogues  and  necessary  literature  in  hand — a  much 
longer  undertaking  than  is  generally  known,  which 
will  be  accentuated  this  year  owing  to  prevailing 
conditions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  lot  that  partially  accounts  for 
this  paralysis  of  enterprise.  Primarily  there  is  the 
prevalent  labour  unrest ;  again  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge as  to  how  the  Government  propose  to  deal  with 
tariffs  on  imported  cars  and  material,  as  also  in  respect 
to  the  vast  accumulation  of  numberless  makes  for 
which  they  have  now  no  use.  Again,  some  firms  are 
still  Government-controlled,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
All  this  mitigates  against  healthy  speeding  up  of  new 
production  and  post-war  programmes,  yet  the  manu- 
facturer has  no  time  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet,  and  it  is  time  that  more  general  advertising  was 
taken  in  hand,  and  also  that  such  advertisements 
should  tell  the  car-buying  public  something  more  than 
mere  generalities. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
moderate-priced   and   moderately-powered  car,  which 


experience  has  proved  fills  all  requirements,  will  be  the 
car  of  the  future,  whilst  the  inexpensive  light  car  will 
find  its  true  value  as  a  cheap  and  useful  run-about, 
capable  of  both  endurance  and  speed.  There  will 
naturally  always  be  buyers  of  high-powered,  ultra 
luxurious,  and  high-priced  cars,  but  the  demand  for 
such  will  be  necessarily  limited,  especially  as  the  taxa- 
tion and  upkeep  of  such  carriages  will  form  a  heavy 
burden  in  future.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  owning  vehicles  of  this  description  now  that 
this  country  is  becoming  more  democratic  than  ever. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  with  what  energy  Civilian 
Flying  is  being  taken  up.  Air  routes  between  many 
centres  are  being  mapped  out,  both  local  and  inter- 
national, some  covering  huge  distances.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  near  future  will  see  an  immense  impetus  in 
this  direction.  Dealing  with  flying  as  a  purely  busi- 
ness project,  some  caution  is  very  essential.  Aero- 
planes and  aeroplane  engines  are  very  expensive  pro- 
positions, both  in  initial  cost,  maintenance,  repairs  and 
aerodrome  charges.  Output  and  standardisation  arc 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  Meanwhile  an  aero  engine  of 
500  h.p.  weighing  in  metal  about  8  cwt.  and  costing 
about  ^2,000  does  not  sound  commercially  feasible 
from  a  profit-making  point  of  view.  Prices  must 
materially  decrease  before  his  can  happen. 

The  Daily  Mail  tells  us  this  week  that  "  flying 
promises  to  be  as  cheap  as  motoring  in  the  near 
future."  Whether  anything  will  be  cheap  in  the  near 
future  (except  the  useless  advice  of  the  non-expert  who 
is  ready  to  gfive  everybody  hints)  may  be  doubted.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  pessimism,  and  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  ineradicable  sporting  instincts  of  the 
Englishman. 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty. 

THE  mechanical  perfection  of  the  Lanchester 
New  "Forty,"  will  make  it  the  mot 
efficient  of  post-war  cars.  It  is  designed  as 
a  complete  car.  Its  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
is  in-built,  an  integral  part  of  the  engine,  The  power 
unit  itself  is  designed  in  the  light  of  Aero  engine 
experience,  and  embodies  new  and  interesting  depart 
ures  from  pre-war  Lanchester  design.  The  influence 
of  the  metallurgical  laboratory  is  reflected  in  the 
cutting  down  of  useless  weight;  and  the  use  of  lighter, 
higher-grade,  and  stronger  material,  will  result  in  a  bit 
super-excellent  car  for  reliable,  economical,  and  effi 
cient  service, 
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THE 
PROVED 
BEST. 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 


ALWAYS  FIRST! 

The  Napier  Aero  Engine  (known  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  as  the  "Lion")  has  kept  up  Napier 
traditions    by    attaining    the    World's  Record. 

On  Jan.  2nd.  Capt.  Lang  (Pilot)  and  Lieut. 
Blowes  (Observer)  on  a  D.H.  9  Biplane  engined 
by  a  single  450  h.p.  Napier  "Lion"  Engine 
ascended  to  the  unprecedented  height  of  30,500  feet 
— or  nearly 

SI  X     MILES    IN    THE    A I 


As  the  Napier  Gar  has  always  been  known  as 
the  Proved  Best,  so  the  Napier  Aero  Engine  has 
further  established  this  claim. 

BRITISH     AND  BEST 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  MOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


A  THANK  OFFERING  FOE  PEACE 

WILL   YOU    SEND    A    GIFT  TO 
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"  ARETHUSA " 

URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING:— 

(1)  Old  boys  are  serving  in  120  British  &  Colonial  Regiments. 

(2)  2,600  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(4)  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintained. 

Patron,:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:    C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq..  M.A. 
Chairman  of  "Arethusa"  Committee:    HOWSON,    F.    DEVITT,  Esq. 


L 

Off 


ff.cfs-  }     164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 
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Joint 
Secretaries 


H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 
HENRY    G.  COPELAND. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS.  

 BOOKS.  

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley,  Earlier 
and  Later  Work,  2  vols.,  31/6;  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  illus.  by 
Beardsley,  11/-;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unex- 
purgated,  £30;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882, 
42/-;  Andrews'  Adolescent  Education,  2/-;  published  5/-; 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy, 
1905,  £,2.2  ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The  New  Inferno,  with  designs  by 
Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy,  21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected 
Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12.12;  Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar 
Khayyam,  large  paper  copy,  Villon  Society,  1898,  £AA  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-;  Frank  Harris, 
Life  and  Confessions  of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £5.5.  Send  also 
for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book, 
and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T 


HE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  within  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial   and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,   Dr.  JOHN  MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering     Workshop.     Army      Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March.— Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


Applications  are  invited  from  qualified  candidates  for  the  post 
of  Principal.  Salary,  £500  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence 
within  the  College.  First-class  fare  to  Sydney,  plus  10  per  cent., 
provided. 

Particulars  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom  applications,  stating 
age,  and  accompanied  by  references  and  ten  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  should  bo  sent  not  later  than  15th  March,  1919. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
Sydney  House,  26/27,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
19th  February,  1919. 

 MUSIC.  

WIGMORE  HALL. 

AMY  HARE. 
FOURTH    CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

AMY  HARE. 
Assisted  by 
KATHLEEN   PARLOW,  MARY  PORTMAN, 
LIONEL    TERTIS,    ARTHUR  WILLIAMS, 
and 

JOHN  COATES, 
who  will  sing  songs  by  AMY  HARE. 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,   19,   Hanover  Square.       4156  Mayfair. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

MURRAY  LAMBERT. 
ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NEXT  at  8. 

MURRAY  LAMBERT, 
with  the  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— HAMILTON  HARTY. 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 
IBBS   and  TILLETT,    19,    Hanover  Square.       4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

SYLVA  VAN  DYCK. 
VOCAL  RECITAL, 
Assisted  by  ETHEL  HOBDAY  (Pianoforte), 
GERAINT    WILLIAMS  (Violoncello). 

At  the  Piano— S.  LIDDLE. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS   and  TILLETT,    19,    Hanover  Square.       4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

SYBIL  EATON. 
SECOND    VIOLIN  RECITAL. 
THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8. 
Assisted  by  FELIX  SALMOND  ('Cello), 
and  HAROLD  SAMUEL  (Piano). 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

WINIFRED  MACBRIDE. 
SECOND    PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY  AFT,.  March  7th,  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
]  B BS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.  4156  Mayfair. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.  Early  application  is  advisable.  Offices:  Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


THREE 


O0&CCO 


Alone,  maybe — but  never  lonely  with  your  pipe 
and  a  pouchful  of  this  especially  companionable 
smoking-mixture  .  .  . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
l-oz  packets  lljd.    Tins:  2-oz  1/11— 4-oz  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

5Idf.r10:ll  for 

Boxes  of  50  2/2^—100  4/3 


Sttoheo  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co  of  Great  Britain  an4 

Ireland)  Ltd.  36  St  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow  62* 


Safeguard  your*  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 


Asthma,  Bronchitis. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel 
complaints. 


Always    ask    for  a 
Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE.' 


Of  all  Chemists  1/3  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


The  Effects  of  the  War 


ON 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 


Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle   Street,   London,   E.G.  2. 
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ANDREW  MELROSE,  LTD. 

DISTINCTIVE  NEW  BOOKS 

According  to  Orders 

By  E.  BRITTEN  AUSTIN 

Author  of  "  In  Action."  "  Battle  Wrack,"  Price  Ss.  net. 
What  makes  the  good-natured  German  a  Hun  and  a  brute  ?   These  thrilling 
vivid  sketches  will  tell  you.    It  is  docility  in  the  hands  of  a  merciless 
military  system. 


On  Finding  England 


By  HAROLD  LAKE 


Author  of  "  In  Salonika  With  Our  Army."    Price  6s.  net. 
This  is  a  great  "After-tlie-War  "  Reconstruction  book  by  a  returned  soldier 
who  sees  England  with  new  eyes  of  understanding.,  and  writes  of  his  ideals 
in  an  English  that  sugge  .ts  a  new  master  in  literature. 

Annesley  of  Surat. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Early  English 
Adventurers." 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT. 

Price  10s,  6d.  net. 
The  thousands  who  were  enthralled 
by  the  glowing  papers  of  "Early 
English  Adventurers  "  will  not  find 
this  sequel  disappointing. 

A  Maiden  in  Malaya. 

An  Anglo-Indian  Novel. 
By  ISOBEL  MOUNTAIN, 
Author  of  "Salaam." 

Price  Ss.  net. 

President  Wilson  : 
New  Statesman. 

By  AFR1CANUS 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

JACKSON  GREGORY'S  LATEST. 

Second  Large  Edition. 

The  Splendid  Outlaw. 

By  JACKSON  GREGORY 

Price  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Gregory's  third  novel  of  ad- 
venture in  the  Far  West  is  equal  to 
his  first  two  stories,  and  higher 
praise  cannot  be  given. 

Sport  and  Science  on 
the  Sino-Mongolian 
Frontier. 

A.  de  G.  SOWERBY. 
Demy  8vo.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

ANDREW  MELROSE,  LTD.,  LONDON. 

Revealed  by  the  War 

1,250,000  TONS  OF  PAPER  DISAP- 
PEARS EVERY  YEAR  —  A  LOT 
OF   IT   IS  BURNT. 

C  Save  and  sell  all  your  old  cata- 
logues, books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
counts. 

C  Communicate  with  us,  either  by  1 
'phone  (No.  245  Hop)  or  post,  and  1 
we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  sacks  for  packing. 

C  We  promptly  pay  you  the  highest 
Government  prices.  Collections  in 
London  daily  —  Country  parcels 
carriage  paid. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone:                         245  Hop. 



SMITH    AND    SONS  (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES). 

INCREASE    OF  CAPITAL. 

An  Extra-ordinary  General  Meeting  of  S.  Smith  and  Sons 
(Motor  Accessories),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  February  24th,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  capital  of  the 
company  be  increased  from  ^J300,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares 
of  £\  each,  to  .£500,000,  divided  into  500,000  shares  of  £\  each, 
by  the  creation  of  an  additional  200,000  shares  of  jQ\  each,  such 
additional  shares  to  be  issued  at  such  time  or  times  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  directors  may  prescribe."  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Cotterell)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,- — You  have  heard 
the  resolution  read  proposing  to  increase  the  capital  of  your 
company  by  200,000  ordinary  shares  of  jQ\  each,  thereby  bringing 
it  to  the  round  half-million.  I  foreshadowed  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  that  we  had  not  at  that  date  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  our  future  requirements.  We  now  propose  to  obtain 
your  sanction  to  issue  150,000  of  these  new  shares,  for  which  the 
Treasury  sanction  has  already  been  obtained.  The  remaining 
50,000  shares  we  propose  to  hold  in  reserve  and  under  the  control 
of  your  board,  to  be  issued  as  and  when  necessity  may  arise. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  board  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  any  future  finance  which,  owing  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  business,  may  become  necessary  may  with  advantage  be 
done  by  preference  shares,  mortgages  or  loans,  so  as  to  obtain 
further  capital  on  a  cheaper  basis,  and  in  consequence  increase 
the  dividend-earning  capacity  of  the  ordinary  shares.  You  will 
remember  that  we  are  pledged  not  to  create  and  issue  any 
securities  ranking  in  priority  to  your  shares  unless  you  have  been 
consulted,  and  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  the  board  will  take 
no  such  step  without  calling  the  necessary  meeting  to  obtain  your 
sanction  to  any  such  course.  Seeing  that  I  addressed  you  recently 
on  the  future  of  the  company,  I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  to 
go  into  matters  in  any  great  detail.  Those  shareholders  who 
were  present  at  the  annual  general  meeting  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  my  observations,  and  as  the  speech  was  fully  reported 
in  the  public  Press  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  detail. 

Present  indications  give  strong  evidence  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  company's  products  all  over  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  sufficient  work  in  sight  to  keep  the  company's 
large  factory  at  Cricklewood  fully  occupied  for  some  long  time 
to  come.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  difference  in  dealing 
with  many  thousands  of  customers,  compared  with  having  as 
your  chief  customer  the  Government.  It  is  easier  to  finance  a 
large  turnover  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Larger 
stocks  have  now  to  be  carried,  particularly  owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  export  trade — more  notably  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United  States.  In  order 
still  further  to  increase  the  business  abroad  subsidiary  companies  ai  e 
in  process  of  formation  in  France,  Denmark,  Italy  and  else- 
where. It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  turnover  at  our 
branches  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  equalled  the  total 
turnover  of  our  entire  business,  home  and  export,  during  1913-14. 
(Applause.)  While  we  have  always  sought,  in  laying  out  our 
factory  for  Government  requirements,  to  provide  for  the  future, 
yet  considerable  expenditure  is  now  necessary  for  balancing 
machinery  if  we  are  to  produce  on  the  most  economic  lines.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  prospective  demands  for  the  company's 
products  all  over  the  world  warrant  the  assumption  that  our 
I  maximum  turnover  during  the  war  will  be  maintained  after  a 
brief  interval — an  interval  which  is  commonly  called  the  transition, 
or  reconstruction,  period.  I  presume  that  you  are  convinced  that 
the  new  capital  is  necessary  and  will  prove  beneficial  to  your 
business,  and  now  I  feel  sure  that  the  thought  uppermost  in  your 
minds  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  raise  it.  In 
other  words  :  Is  there  to  be  a  bonus  to  shareholders  ?  And  what 
about  underwriting  the  issue?  I  believe  the  arrangement  we 
have  made,  and  which — subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  deal  in  the  new  shares  being  granted — we  propose  to 
put  into  execution  forthwith,  will  satisfy  you  on  the  first  point. 
As  to  underwriting,  we  have  also  made  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  a  sound  financial  house  which  has  handled  our  issue  in  the 
past  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  The  circular  which  I  hope  will 
be  in  your  hands  by  the  end  of  this  week  will  give  you  the  full 
details  and  terms  of  the  issue,  which  it  would  not  be  to  your 
advantage  to  disclose  earlier.  If  I  were  to  do  so  the  result  would 
be  to  create  speculation  in  the  shares,  and  that  we  have  dis- 
couraged to  the  best  of  our  ability  throughout. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  (managing  director)  seconded  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 
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We  hope  that  a  strong  protest  will  be  made,  both  in 
the  City  and  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  cool 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  the  Fresh  Issues  Committee.  It 
is  a  body  which  has  no  statutory  authority,  being 
simply  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  It  has  distinguished  itself  by 
dilatoriness,  inconsistency,  and  foolish  vindictiveness 
against  those  who  dispensed  with  its  imprimatur.  It 
is  preposterous  to  continue  it  under  Dora's  powers 
now  that  the  war  is  over.  The  procedure  of  the 
Committee  is  improved  by  its  being  divided  into  panels, 
and  consenting  to  hear  applicants.  But  its  power  is 
increased,  because  no  one  can  now  make  a  fresh  issue 
of  capital  without  the  license  of  the  Treasury.  Hitherto 
you  might  issue  your  capital  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  if  you  chose  to  pay  the  penalty  of  not 
being  quoted  or  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Investors  now  have  a  new  problem  to  solve.  The 
abominated  Excess  Profits  Duty  of  80  per  cent,  is  to  be 
modified,  if  not  abolished ;  we  hope,  abolished,  because 
it  is  no  use  taking  half-measures  with  an  unmitigated 
evil;  and  in  its  place  will  be  instituted  a  tax  on  in- 
dustrial profis.  The  tax,  doubtless,  will  be  graduated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  income  tax  and  super  tax  ;  but, 
until  the  scale  is  announced,  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
precisely  what  its  effect  will  be.  Certain  it  is  that  a  tax 
on  profits  will  be  a  check  upon  enterprise;  it  will  tend 
to  keep  prices  of  commodities  high,  and  it  will  involve 
many  inequalities ;  but  it  will  be  less  injurious  to  trade, 
less  liable  to  cause  inflation,  and  less  inequitable  in  its 
operation,  than  the  Excess  Profits  Duty.  So  if  in- 
vestors are  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a  graduated  tax  on  profits,  they  may 
console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  result 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  present  conditions. 

The  appointment  of  a  strong  International  Com- 
mittee to  represent  holders  of  Mexican  securities  is  a 
satisfactory  move  for  British  investors,  in  spite  of 
American  interests  having  a  preponderating  voice. 
The  English  Committee  of  Foreign  Bondholders  has 
not  shown  much  activity  in  recent  years ;  indeed,  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it 
could  da  off  its  own  bat.  America  inevitably  will  take 
a  larger  concern  in  the  development  of  Mexican 
11  sources  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  British 
and  French  interests  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  New  York  houses 
in  the  reorganisation  of  Mexican  finance.  A  good 
demand  has  arisen  for  all  classes  of  Mexican  securities. 

Most  encouraging  news  has  been  received  by  the 
Ratoczyn  (Galicia)  Oil  Company.  The  directors  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  into  direct  communication  with 
the  property,  but  they  have  information  from  an  un- 
doubted source  that  the  production  of  oil  has  continued 
practically  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war  without 
cessation,  and  that  considerable  profits  have  accumu- 
lated. This  is  an  extraordinarily  happy  position  for 
an  oil  company  operating  in  the  area  of  hostilities. 
Full  particulars  of  the  financial  position  are  awaited 
with  keen  interest  and  meanwhile  the  £i  preferred 
shares  are  changing  hands  at  about  2%.  For  the  two 
years  preceding  the  war  these  shares  received  10  per 
cent,  and  n\  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  there  should  be  an  air 
of  the  theatrical  about  the  efforts  to  secure  control  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Sir  Alfred  Butt  (with  Joel  back- 
ing) made  a  bid,  and  promptly  other  managers  vied 
with  him  for  control,  with  the  result  that  the  15s. -paid 
shares,  languishing  at  12s.  6d.,  have  run  up  to  30s. 
Sir  Alfred  Butt  has  won  the  day,  and  he  assumes  the 
office  of  chairman  and  (with  Mr.  Arthur  Collins)  joint 
managing  director,  bringing  with  him  on  to  the  board 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  Mr.  William  Boosey,  of 
Chappells. 


1  March  1919 

PETROLEUM 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  adjourned  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  February  21st  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  trading  profit  again  exhibited 
satisfactory  growth.  In  1915-16  there  was  an  increase  of 
,6109,000,'  in  1916-17  one  of  ,£,'39,000,  and  in  1917-18  a  further 
,£,79,500  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  current 
year  the  figure  would  be  maintained,  if  not  improved  upon. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  Allied  Rangoon  Oil  Com- 
pany had  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  its  share  capital, 
mostly  held  by  the  British  Burmah  Company.  Capital  expen- 
diture by  the  latter  had  been  limited,  in  spite  of  the  enhanced 
cost  of  supplies,  material  and  labour,  because  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  drilling  staff  and  cut  down  development  work 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  supplies.  Capital  expenditure  at  the 
refinery  was  again  insignificant.  Revaluation  of  the  refinery 
assets  showed  that  the  book  figure  of  ,£,'199,000  was  thoroughly 
conservative.  Last  year  the  directors  were  content  to  put  only 
,£.'15,000  to  the  reserve,  but  this  year  they  felt  called  upon  to 
allocate  ,£'110, 000  to  reserve  and  contingent  reserve. 

It  was  proposed  to  increase  the  dividend  from  7£  per  cent,  to 
12 J  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax  ;  and  at  the  end  of  July  an 
interim  dividend  would  be  paid  on  account  of  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year.  Their  chief  cause  for  anxiety  was  that  for  years 
conditions  in  the  Yenangyaung  oilfields  had  been  growing  less 
favourable.  The  proved  sands  were  getting  exhausted,  and  more 
costly  and  expensive  drilling  was  called  for  to  maintain  the  out- 
put. Any  immediate  anxiety  was  allayed  by  the  very  favourable 
results  of  sinking  to  the  deeper  sand  wells  in  the  Berne  section 
of  the  field,  and  on  their  outlying  territory  there  were  certain 
blocks  which  could  fairly  be  expected  to  contribute  substantially 
to  future  output.  As  yet  their  search  to  prove  a  new  substantia! 
source  of  supply  had  brought  no  real  encouragement.  Now  that 
they  could  hope  for  more  regular  delivery  of  material  and  casing 
they  would  push  on  with  the  proving  of  outlying  territories ; 
investigations  were  being  pursued  in  and  out  of  Burmese  terri- 
tory, and  every  effort  would  be  made  to  acquire  a  holding  for 
the  company  in  any  thoroughly  promising  and  convenient  terri- 
tory, so  that  the  permanent  future  prosperity  of  the  company 
might  be  more  fully  secured. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
balance  dividend  of  8s.  5d.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  was 
declared  payable  on  March  1st. 


BOVRIL,  LIMITED 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  in  this  Com- 
pany was  held  on  February  20th  at  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C.,  Mr.  George  Lawson  Johnson  (Chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  he  referred  at  length  last  year  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food,  and  he  regretted  to  find  that  during  1918  all 
records  had  been  broken.  The  Labour  Gazette  of  January  last 
showed  that  the  general  level  of  prices  for  the  principal  articles 
of  food  was  in  December,  1918,  130  per  cent,  above  the  level  for 
July,  1914.  Part  of  this  could  doubtless  be  explained  by  the 
increased  cost  of  production  arising  from  higher  freights,  wages, 
etc.,  but  there  were  many  prices  which  could  not  be  fully  justi- 
fied by  these  economic  causes  alone.  They  would,  he  thought, 
agree  that  much  of  the  discontent  and  unrest  which  had  been  so 
evident  during  the  past  year  was  owing  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  more  especially  to  the  higher 
prices  of  the  food  of  the  people.  To  attempt  by  raising  wages 
to  correspond  with  the  high  prices  of  food  was  not  settling  the 
matter.  It  was  only  starting  a  very  vicious  economic  circle  that 
must  soon  entail  still  higher  food  costs.  The  only  real  solution 
of  the  problem  was  to  get  food  prices  down  wherever  present 
actual  production  costs  would  warrant  it. 

The  selling  price  of  Bovril  was  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in 
July,  1914,  though  it  cost  them  very  much  more  to  produce. 
This  was  an  achievement  of  which  they  could  all  feel  justly 
proud.  He  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  a  great  food  company 
like  Bovril  not  to  raise  its  price  during  those  terrible  years  of 
war  if  it  were  possible  by  organising  its  raw  material  supplies 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  where  beef  was  cheaper,  and  by 
organising  its  sales,  they  could  retain  its  pre-war  prices.  This 
they  had  successfully  accomplished.  He  felt  satisfied  the  credit 
of  that  somewhat  unique  attainment  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  company  for  years  to  come,  and  they,  as  shareholders, 
had  every  right  to  feel  that  they  had  assisted  in  a  laudable  and 
patriotic  course  of  action.  He  believed,  too,  that  they  had  the 
great  majority  of  their  shareholders  with  them  in  this  policy. 
If  there  were  any  shareholders  who  thought  that  Bovril  ought 
to  have  joined  in  the  profiteering  campaign,  he  would  like  to 
explain  for  their  benefit  that  it  would  have  been  neither  worthy 
nor  worth  while  to  have  done  so.  To  earn  an  additional  1  per 
cent,  dividend  free  of  tax  on  their  deferred  shares — ,£7,500 — they 
would  have  had  to  increase  their  selling  price  by  .£53,571,  of 
which  ^"46^071  would  have  gone  in  excess  profits  and  income 
tax.  The  result  would  have  been  they  would  have  been  stig- 
matised as  profiteers  on  a  large  scale  instead  of  standing  out 
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as  they  did  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  antithesis  of  that 
undesirable  section  of  the  community. 

1  now  have  pleasure  in  moving  :  "  That  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1918,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  that 
after  the  dividends  on  the  Preference  shares,  5|  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  income-tax,  and  the  ordinary  shares  9  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  income-tax,  for  the  six  months  ended  the  31st 
December,  1918,  making  5£  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  for  the 
year  respectively,  have  been  paid,  a  dividend  of  lOd.  per  share 
on  the  Deferred  shares  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December, 
1918,  free  of  income-tax,  as  recommended  by  the  directors,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  sanctioned." 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  resolution  in- 
creasing the  temporary  borrowing  powers  of  the  company 
agreed  to. 

SELFRIDGE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Copy  of  Chairman's  speech  on  21st  February,  1919. 

"  Another  year's  history  has  been  added  to  this  business  and  its 
figures  and  results  have  been  printed.  Its  returns  are,  of  course, 
much  greater  than  ever  before  and  its  profits  also  are  somewhat 
higher  than  those  of  last  year.  Its  percentage  of  gross  profits, 
however,  is  decidedly  less  than  previously,  showing  that  this 
house  at  least  has  not  taken  advantage  of  an  advancing  market 
to  get  a  higher  gross  profit.  It  has  instead  used  the  last  year  of 
the  war  to  again  demonstrate  to  the  great  purchasing  public  that 
the  lowest  prices  may  always  be  depended  upon  at  Selfridge's. 
There  can  be  no  possible  leaning  towards  profiteering  in  such  a 
policy. 

"The  expenses  too  are  far  greater  in  aggregate  than  ever  before 
— the  chief  item  of  increase  being  the  pay-roll,  which  has  risen  at  a 
very  rapid  rise.  The  rise  has  been,  of  course,  voluntary  on  our  part 
and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  increased  costs  of  living.  We 
hope  sincerely  that  standards  of  remuneration  now  in  force  will 
not  suffer  diminution  in  any  way  in  the  future,  but  we  feel  that 
throughout  the  country  from  those  receiving  these  increased 
remunerations  there  is  due  that  full  spirit  of  'try,'  of  'doing 
one's  utmost  and  best,'  which  is  so  apparent  to  the  observer  of 
the  staff  of  this  house. 

"  If  there  could  be  eliminated  from  the  actions  of  employers  a 
lot  of  the  selfishness  which  too  often  allows  them  to  see  questions 
of  difference  from  their  own  standpoint  only,  and  from  the 
actions  of  employees,  that  too  often  evident  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  business  with  which  they  are  associated — opposition  to  its 
decisions  and  to  its  policies — if  both  these  elements  of  human 
nature  could  be  eliminated,  much  of  the  difficulty  between  so- 
called  capital  and  labour  would  disappear.  A  spirit  of  goodwill, 
of  absolute  justice  on  each  side,  of  friendliness  and  co-operation 
between  employer  and  employee  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but 
both  sides  must  do  their  full  share  in  dispersing  these  qualities 
and  the  employer  must  see  that  the  paymaster  is  instructed  to 
do  his  duty  in  placing  in  the  weekly  pay  envelope  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

"  Selfishness  and  jealousy — two  yellow  streaks  in  the  human 
make-up — are  usually  the  guilty  factors  and  responsible  for  most 
trouble  and  until  we  all  become  sufficiently  civilised  to  shake  at 
least  in  part  those  unfortunate  elements  out  of  our  natures  we 
are  going  to  suffer  accordingly. 

"  In  connection  with  this  subject  we  declare  unhesitatingly  that 
the  excellent  results  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  busi- 
ness to  attain  during  the  past  ten  years  are  largely  due  to  the 
delightful  spirit  of  earnest  loyalty,  of  enthusiasm,  of  trying  to 
do  things  always  better,  of  happily  working  together  and  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  this  great  staff  of  whom  we  have  fair  reason 
to  be  very  proud. 

"  Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  feel  certain  that  this  business 
will  spring  ahead.  Restrictions — as  necessary  as  they  may  have 
been — are  directly  antagonistic  to  business  development — at  least  to 
business  such  as  this.  Governmental  control  is  always  a  handicap 
to  business,  just  as  it  would  be  to  a  runner  in  the  Marathon  race, 
and  it  is  with  much  relief  that  men  of  affairs  all  over  the  kingdom 
see  those  who  have  well  and  unselfishly  performed  the  unhappy 
but  necessary  duty  of  officially  controlling  the  departments  of 
commerce  rapidly  surrendering  those  duties.  We  can  see  no 
evidence  that  the  love  of  bureaucracy  prevails  in  the  minds  of  at 
least  those  strong  men  who  have  been  of  such  enormous  temporary 
aid  to  the  Government  during  the  past  difficult  years. 

Soon  things  will,  we  may  hope,  be  running  more  nearly 
normal,  and  from  then  on  the  success  of  each  individual,  of  each 
business  and  of  the  united  commerce  of  the  entire  Empire  will 
depend  upon  the  ability,  good  judgment,  nerve  and  splendid  hard 
work  which  is  associated  with  the  undertaking — so  far  as  the 
outcome  is  concerned  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  absolute 
optimists. " 
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LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE 

Another  Successful  Year 

Funds  Considerably  Augmented 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Legal  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  held  on  February  25th  at  10,  Fleet  Street, 
Mr.  Romer  Williams,  D.L.,  J. P.,  presiding. 

The  Actuary  and  Manager  (Mr.  E.  Colquhoun)  read  the  notice. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  number 
of  policies  issued  in  the  past  year  was  3,932,  against  3,833  in 
1917.  The  sums  assured  were  £72, 170,058,  as  against  £,'1,934,873, 
and  the  premiums  £7137,493,  as  against  £7108,094.  These  figures 
are  before  deducting  re-assurances,  the  totals  of  the  life  assurance 
and  general  funds  being  combined  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The 
figures  after  deduction  of  re-assurances  are  :  Sums  assured, 
.£,'2,127,104,  as  against  £71,866,851,  the  new  premiums  being 
£"133,647,  as  against  £7103,495.  These  figures  show  an  improve- 
ment under  every  heading  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  should  give  general  satisfaction  having  regard 
to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  war.  (Hear,  hear).  The  total 
net  premium  income  of  both  funds  amounted  to  £71, 111,090,  as 
against  £,"1,069,972.  Dealing  for  the  moment  with  the  life 
assurance  fund  only,  the  society  has  received  as  consideration 
for  annuities  purchased  the  sum  of  £,"53,392,  as  compared  with 
£747,523.  Having  regard  to  the  very  favourable  terms  for  invest- 
ments that  have  been  available  during  the  year  this  increase  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  particularly  satisfactory,  as  showing  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  stability  of  the  society.  The  total  expenses 
and  commissions  are  11.2  p.c.  of  the  premium  income,  as  against 
11.6  p.c.  This  result,  you  will  no  doubt  agree,  is  a  satisfactory- 
one,  especially  having  regard  to  the  increased  volume  of  new 
business  which  has  been  .transacted  and  the  many  expenses  due 
to  the  war.  The  total  claims  on  the  life  assurance  fund 
amounted  to  £^730,511,  of  which  £7183,597  represent  claims  under 
endowment  assurances.  The  remaining  claims,  amounting  to 
£,"546,914,  are  on  account  of  deaths  of  428  lives  assured,  and 
of  this  amount  £7111,829  is  attributable  to  deaths  directly  due 
to  the  war.  The  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  were 
£7654,952  death  claims,  including  £,"132,873  due  to  the  war.  Apart 
from  the  war  claims,  the  society's  mortality  experience  in  1918 
was  a  favourable  one.  With  regard  to  death  claims  directly  due 
to  the  war,  the  total  number  of  deaths  notified  to  date  is  844 
in  respect  of  £7746,653,  sums  assured  and  bonuses.  As  a  result 
of  the  society's  operations  the  funds  have  increased  by  the  sum 
of  £7433,382  during  the  year. 

The  Society's  Assets. 

The  directors  have,  as  usual,  gone  through  the  various  securi- 
ties comprised  in  the  society's  assets,  and  the  result  of  such 
investigation  is  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  upon  a  valuation  by  the 
society's  brokers  as  at  December  31  last,  there  is  shown  an 
appreciable  margin  as  compared  with  the  book  values,  without 
taking  into  consideration  at  all  the  investment  reserve  fund  of 
£,'40,694,  or  the  sum  of  £740,786  which  is  shown  as  actual  profit 
realised  on  investments  sold  but  at  the  moment  unappropriated 
to  any  particular  account.  The  average  rate  of  interest  has 
increased  from  £74  15s.  to  £74  17s.  This  is  satisfactory,  but 
the  society  can  only  benefit  by  slow  degrees  from  the  rise  in  the 
earning  power  of  money,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  income- 
tax  counteracts  the  increase  in  the  gross  rate  of  interest  earned. 
The  net  interest  earned,  amounting  to  £,"360,874,  includes  a  sum 
of  £727,980,  which  represents  a  refund  of  income-tax  made  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  to  the  society  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Finance  Act,  1915.  This  refund  is  in  respect  of  the  two 
years  1915  and  1916. 

The  Chairman  then  dealt  at  some  length  with  points  arising 
in  connection  with  the  society's  Bill  in  Parliament  approved  at 
Wharncliffe  meeting  held  on  January  28  last.  He  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  position  of  the  "  with-profit  "  policies,  and  said 
that  there  had  been  a  fear  on  the  part  of  some  policy-holders 
that  their  fund  would  be  made  liable  for  losses,  if  any,  which 
might  occur  in  other  departments  ;  but  it  had  been  explained  to 
them  that  the  life  assurance  fund  was  a  separate  entity  specially 
protected  by  law  from  this  risk.  The  Chairman  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson,  J. P.)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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acmillans  New  Books. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 

FOLK-LORE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  :   Studies  in  Com- 
parative Religion,  Legend  and  Law. 

By  Sir  J.  G.  FRAZER.  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  Litt.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.    37s.  6d.  net. 

Nature  : — "  These  three  volumes  should  be  the  house- 
hold companion  of  every  religious  teacher,  nay,  of 
every  one  who  cares  or  dares  to  see  what  that  latest 
daughter  of  science,  folk-lore,  has  to  say  about  the 
cherished  beliefs  from  the  Old  Testament,  absorbed  in 
infancy  and  rarely  visualized  differently  in  later  life." 

ESSAYS  IN  ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 

By  GEORGE  WYNDHAM.  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Times: — "It  was  a  good  deed  to  collect  these 
chapters  of  George  Wyndham's  unwritten  book.  Much 
of  George  Wyndham's  lile  lies  outside  these  studies, 
and  Mr.  Whibley  in  his  introduction  does  not  travel  far 
beyond  the  contents  of  the  book.  But  from  the  soldier 
and  the  statesman  whom  he  knew  he  has  taken  enough 
for  a  true  portrait." 

NINTH  THOUSAND 

THE  SECRET  CITY. 

A  Novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE. 
Author  of  "The  Green  Mirror,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  * 

The  World: — "I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the  story, 
because  I  should  like  you  to  enjoy  its  cleverness  and  be 
as  interested  in  its  development  as  I  was.  Mr.  Walpole 
can  not  only  write  a  good  tale  ;  he  is  a  masterly  word- 
painter." 

INTERNATIONAL  WAR:  Its 
Causes  and  its  Cure. 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY,  ll.d.,  k.r.g.s..  President 
of  the  Inter-Ally  Council  on  War  Purchases  and 
Finance.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Daily  Graphic  :  — "  A  timely  volume  in  view  of  the 
discussion  now  prevalent  as  to  a  League  of  Nations." 

KARL  LIEBKNECHT 

"THE  FUTURE  BELONGS  TO 


THE  PEOPLE. 

By  KARL  LIEBKNECHT.  Edited  and  Translated  by 
S.  ZIMAND.  With  an  Introduction  by  WALTER 
WEYL.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  net. 

A  book  that  reveals  Liebknecht's  position  on  many  of 
the  great  problems  now  before  the  German  people. 
These  essays  and  speeches  made  in  war  time  give  a  new 
basis  on  which  to  judge  Liebknecht's  power  and  place 
in  the  new  Germany. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL 

are  happy  to  report  that  the  demand  for  MARSHAL 
FOCH'S  great  book  continues  undimished,  and  that  the  wel- 
come extended  to  it  by  the  Press  has  been  universal.  It  is 
to  be  found  at  all  Libraries  and  at  every  good  bookseller's. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR 

By  MARSHAL  FOCH,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Forces.  Translated  by  HILA1RE  BELLOC,  with 
numerous  maps  and  diagrams.    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 


They  are  publishing  this  week  the  most  important  study  of 
the  ex-Kaiser  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  a  book  which  has 
bean  highly  praised  by  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 
NICOLL  in  the  British  Weekly.  The  author  was  American 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  he  writes  of  what  he  knows 
with  no  uncertain  vigour. 

Impressions  of  the  Kaiser. 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL,  formerly  American  Am- 
bassador to  Berlin.    Demy  8vo,    12s.  6d.  net. 


They  are  also  issuing  the  new  book  by  Mr.  ALEC 
WAUGH,  whose  school  story  "  The  Loom  of  Youth"  is  now 
in  its  20th  thousand.  This  book  is  an  honest,  good-natured 
account  of  prison  life  in  Germany,  full  of  humorous  sketches 
of  the  military  prisoners  and  the  life  they  lived,  and  illustrated 
by  brilliant  pen-and-ink  pictures  by  Mr.  Waugh's  fellow- 
prisoner  Capt.  R.  T.  Roussel  of  the  Connaught  Rangers. 

The  Prisoners  of  Mainz. 

By  ALEC  WAUGH,  author  of  "  The  Loom  of  Youth," 
with  illustrations  by  CAPTAIN  R.  T.  ROUSSEL.  Crown 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


Another  spirited  and  entertaining  book  just  ready  for  pub- 
lication is  Mr.  FRANCIS  B.  COOKE'S  latest  yachting 
volume,  a  collection  of  stories,  adventures  and  sporting 
incidents  recorded  by  one  of  the  best-known  British  yachts- 
men, and  profusely  illustrated. 

In  Tidal  Waters. 

By  FRANCIS  B.  COOKE,  author  of  "The  Corinthian 
Yachtsman's  Handbook,"  "Cruising  Hints,"  "Seaman- 
ship for  Small  Yachts,"  "Yacht  Racing  for  Amateurs," 
&c.  With  illustrations  by  C.  FLEMING  WILLIAMS. 
Demy  8vo,    12s.  6d.  net. 


Few  educational  movements  have  aroused  more  interest 
than  that  which  expressed  itself  at  REPTON  in  that  indepen- 
dent and  original  periodical.  ,4  Public  School  Looks  at  the 
World,  which  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 
The  whole  story  of  the  movement  is  told  in  a  book  called 

The  School  and  the  World. 

By  VICTOR  GOLLANCZ  and  DAVID  SOMERVELL. 
Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
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Miss  WINIFRED  STEPHENS  is  one  of  the  first  living 
authorities  upon  French  life  and  character,  and  her  new 
book  has  been  acclaimed  every v\  here  for  its  timely  revela- 
tions of  questions  of  the  hour,  which  the  Press  generally 
hesitate  to  discuss.  Ask  for  it  at  your  Library,  where  it  is 
now  ready  and  waiting. 

The  France  I  Know. 

By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS.  With  illustrations,  Demy 
8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Is  the  League  of  Nations  dead?  It  looks  rather  like 
it,  though  President  Wilson  turns  a  bold  face  towards 
the  Senatorial  "filibuster,"  and  talks  magniloquently 
about  "  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  "  being  on  his  side.  Any  demagogue  can  say 
that,  but  votes  are  votes,  and  politics  are  politics. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  prudent  on  our  part  to  prepare 
for  the  rejection  of  the  League  by  the  Senate  next 
October.  Do  we  want  to  be  in  a  League,  if  America 
is  going  to  stand  out?  It  is  gradually  becoming  clear 
that  Britain  will  not  get  much  money  indemnity  out  of 
Germany,  because  "  you  can't  take  the  breeks  off  a 
Highlander."  We  had  therefore  better  look  about 
and  see  how  we  can  recoup  some  of  our  losses  by 
taking  territory.  None  of  the  Powers  are  prepared  to 
keep  an  army  of  occupation  in  Germany  for  more  than 
a  year,  as  the  Germans  know. 

Self-determination  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  two- 
halfpenny  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  for  Slovakia, 
or  even  for  Ireland.  But  for  the  United  States  of 
America  it  is  plain  that  a  dictatorship  is  the  only  form 
of  government.  President  Wilson  has  got  his  Liberty 
Bonds  Bill  through,  and  thus  has  escaped  an  extra- 
ordinary sitting  of  Congress.  From  now  till  the  autumn 
he  has  got  a  six  months'  run  of  government  as  absolute 
as  any  that  ever  existed  under  Tsar  or  Kaiser.  There  is 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  the  President  is  the  leader  of 
the  Democrats.  Senator  Lodge  has  tabled  a  resolu- 
tion hostile  to  the  draft  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  he  will  bring  forward  when  the  new 
Congress  assembles  next  autumn.  Meanwhile  Presi- 
dent Wilson  can  say,  do,  and  sign  what  he  pleases  in 
Paris.  Yet  the  American  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  self-determination  for 
Ireland  !  How  eager  we  all  are  to  extract  the  beam 
from  our  brother's  eye  ! 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  Joint  Industrial  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  that  he  was  off  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, which  "  he  hoped  would  settle  the  peace  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  as  always,  sanguine. 
He  also  appealed  to  employers  and  employed  to  stop 
quarrelling,  so  that  the  Old  Country  might  have  the 
credit  of  saving  the  civilisation  of  the  world.    It  cer- 


tainly wants  saving,  for,  as  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
Russia  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  Germany  is  going  to 
pieces,  or  looks  like  it.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  each  ignores 
the  other's  country.  President  Wilson  says  to  his 
Americans,  in  effect,  "Alone  we  did  it!  "  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  exclaims,  "  Thank  God  that  he  planted  this 
island  in  the  sea  to  lead  the  world  along  the  path  of 
civilisation  !" 

The  Great  War  is  over;  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  idol  of  the  hour,  with  perpetual  peace  and  reduction 
of  armaments  as  its  twin  supporters.  Yet  here  we 
have  Mr.  Churchill,  like  the  once  famous  Ducrow, 
gaily  riding  his  five  horses  round  the  arena,  for  whose 
corn  and  hay  and  trappings  he  asks  us  to  provide  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  It  is  prodigious,  for  we 
count  five  kinds  of  armies.  There  is  the  Grand  Army, 
being  demobilised  at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  day ;  and  there 
is  the  new  volunteer  army  being  recruited  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  a  day  for  one,  two,  or  three  years;  and  there  is 
the  conscript  army  of  occupation,  in  which  men  who 
enlisted  after  1st  January,  1916,  and  are  not  pivotal  or 
necessary  industrials,  are  being  detained  for  one  year; 
and  there  is  the  new  Regular  Army  of  boys  who  are 
being  enlisted  and  trained  on  the  old  terms  (of  service, 
not  of  pay);  and  fifthly,  there  are,  a  little  vaeuely,  in 
the  background,  those  who  are  to  take  the  place  of 
Lord  Haldane's  Territorials,  and  to  do  two  or  three 
weeks'  training  every  year,  without  being  withdrawn 
from  civil  life. 

It  is  striking  how  quietly  and  quickly  the  idea  of 
universal  compulsory  national  service  has  been 
dropped.  The  protagonist  of  National  Service  is 
Professor  Wilkinson,  an  Oxford  don,  who  has  studied 
the  science  and  art  of  war,  and  is  certainly  a  very  clear 
and  persuasive  writer.  The  champion  of  the  voluntary 
system  is  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  has  fought 
in  ten  wars,  and  who  writes  so  well  that  his  enemies 
call  him  "  Jim  the  Penman."  When  in  1916  the  nation 
adopted  conscription,  the  National  Service  men  were 
triumphant.  But  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  remains  uncon- 
vinced by  the  war,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  the  other  day 
to  reiterate  his  thesis  that  only  those  should  fight  who 
like  it.  For  the  moment  Sir  Ian  is  the  victor.  Con- 
scription is  an  accursed,  undemocratic  thing,  except 
when  applied  to  wealth. 
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The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year 
are  literally  appalling.  With  the  war  over,  and  a 
national  debt  of  some  8,000  millions  on  which  the  in- 
terest will  be  about  400  millions,  we  have  the  most 
astonishing  increases  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Thus  the  a-nuunt  for  public 
buildings  has  risen  from  £775,250  ..>  .£3,058,700; 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  risen  from  £1,380,253  to 
£3,413,254  ;  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  £452,265  to 
£1,878,095:  stationery  and  printing  from  £1,575,734 
to  £5,280,442,  an  outrageous  figure  for  "  posters  " 
and  "forms."  Then  there  is  a  wholly  new  item  of 
£100,000,000  for  "  development,"  which  is  for  Dr. 
Addison  and  Mr.  S.  Webb  to  play  with  :  £8,250,000 
for  roads,  and  £72,855,000  for  pensions.  There  is  a 
bagatelle  of  £50,000,000  for  "  bread  subsidy  " 
(partem  et  circenses),  and  £60,000,000  for  railway 
agreements,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Of  course 
these  figures  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  person. 

The  sum  total  of  the  business  is  that,  when  we  have 
added  to  the  Civil  Service  vote  the  Navy  and  Army 
votes  and  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there  will  be  an 
amount  of  something  like  1,500  millions  to  be  found, 
seven  and  a  half  times  our  pre-war  expenditure,  and 
about  half  our  annual  expenditure  when  the  war  was 
in  full  blast.  As  the  present  crushing  taxation  does 
not  provide  more  than  half  the  amount  in  question, 
the  other  half  will,  presumably,  have  to  be  raised  by 
borrowing  the  trifle  of  £700,000,000,  about  the  total 
of  the  National  Debt  before  the  war  began,  and  nearly 
as  much  as  the  twenty  years'  war  with  Bonaparte  cost 
us.  That  this  gigantic  sum  should  be  provided  as  to 
five-sixths  by  taxing  those  who  own  land  and  money, 
one-fifteenth  of  the  adult  population,  is  gross  injustice, 
and  some  method  of  directly  taxing  the  handworkers 
must  be  devised. 

Some  declare  that  all  the  big  mistakes  of 
the  war  were  made  by  the  Navy,  and  they  talk  of 
Jutland,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Baltic.  The  reflec- 
tion, of  course,  is  not  on  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy,  but  on  the  Whitehall  command.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  Naval  staff  :  there  are  four  or 
five  sea  Lords,  but  they  are  inarticulate.  What  is 
the  use  of  an  expert  adviser,  if  he  cannot  express  him- 
self? At  a  most  critical  juncture,  namely,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  at  the  Dardanelles,  Lord 
Fisher  appears  to  have  been  inarticulate,  a  mere  dumb 
dog.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  did  say,  melodramatic- 
ally and  apocalyptically,  that  his  time  would  come. 
Well,  it  has  come  :  and  we  are  all  waiting  to  know 
why  Admiral  Sir  Berkeley  Milne's  "  dispositions  "  in 
the  Mediterranean  were  approved  by  Lord  Fisher,  and 
why  Admiral  Carden  did  not  appear  at  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  19th  March,  1915. 

Mr.  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  (Civil),  conceived  what 
we  hold  to  have  been  the  brilliant  idea  of  capturing 
Constantinople  by  the  Navy  in  191 5.  If,  in  Lord 
Fisher's  opinion,  he  being  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the 
thing  was  impossible,  he  should  have  said  so.  Unfor- 
tunately, Lord  Fisher  appears  to  have  been  silent  all 
the  time  at  the  Council  table.  What  is  the  use  of  such 
a  man?  Has  not  the  strong,  silent  man,  the  hero  of 
plays  and  novels,  been  found  to  be  in  peace  a  fraud, 
and  in  war  a  danger?  The  worst  peril  we  had  to  face 
was  the  submarine,  for  which  our  admirals  were  un- 
prepared, and  which  was  defeated,  not  by  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  by  the  Merchant  Navy,  by  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, by  trawlers,  by  patrol  boats,  certainly  not  by 
the  big  ships  shrouded  at  Scapa  flow. 

The  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Navy  are  incomparable,  and  impayable 
either  in  money  or  words.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to 
organise  a  real  Admiralty  staff  at  Whitehall  :  the  sea 
lords  must  in  future  be  capable  not  only  of  forming 
plans,  but  of  explaining  them  at  the  Council  table  to 
civilian  Ministers.  The  education  of  the  Naval 
officer  is  too  narrow,  too  professional  :  the  ship 
is  his  world,   and  that's  not  enough  :   he  must  be 
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taught  to  express  himself  otherwise  than  by  expletives. 
There  is,  we  understand,  an  idea  of  taking  the  Naval 
officer,  after  his  midshipman  period,  say  at  18  or  19, 
and  sending  him  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  a 
good  idea,  and  the  risk  must  be  run  of  his  not  return- 
ing to  the  sea. 

We  now  see  what  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  meant 
when  he  said  the  Government  was  about  to  nationalise 
the  railways.  By  the  new  Transport  Bill  the  Govern- 
ment has  nationalised  the  railways,  for  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  is  placed  in  supreme  control  of  the  railways,  and 
he  is  empowered  to  buy  up  any  one  of  them  by  an 
Order  in  Council.  This  is  a  very  serious  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  property,  for  though  an  Order  in  Council 
may  be  opposed  by  counsel  in  a  private  bill  committee, 
it  is  a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  dealing  with 
property  than  a  private  bill,  which  has  to  be  read  three 
times  in  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  passed 
by  a  private  bill  committee  in  each  House.  Bureau- 
cracy goes  stronger  every  day  :  we  had  almost  said  a 
new  Minister  and  Department  are  created  every  day. 
The  incompetent  Dr.  Addison  is  to  be  created  Health 
Minister.  Thus  we  have  two  huge  Ministries,  Trans- 
port, and  Health,  with  armies  of  secretaries  and 
clerks,  and  sheafs  of  yellow  forms,  nil  ready  to  tease 
and  tax  us  to  death. 

The  fiscal  systems  known  as  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  and  it  has  been 
said  ever  since  nations  began  to  trade  with  one 
another.  Whether  England  is  to  he  Free  Trade  or 
Protectionist,  we  think  all  will  agree  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  discussion  in  Parliament,  where, 
in  the  constitutional  course,  bills  imposing  duties  of 
custom  and  excise  are  turned  into  statutes.  It  is  quite 
unconstitutional  and  most  undesirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  prohibit  imports  or  exports  by  licenses, 
issued  under  "  Dora,"  and  so  make  a  tariff  without 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern- 
ment, without  asking  the  House  of  Commons,  has  ex- 
cluded all  foreign  dyes,  presumably  because  the 
Government  has  itself  turned  dyer.  But  what  will  the 
calico  printers  of  the  Vale  of  Leven  and  Manchester 
say  to  this? 

For  government  by  Act  of  Parliament  (which  we 
have  always  understood  to  be  representative  govern- 
ment) the  bureaucrats  have  deftly  substituted  govern- 
ment by  Order  in  Council.  Do  people  realise  what 
this  means?  An  Order  in  Council  lies  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty  days,  and  unless  a 
petition  against  it  is  presented,  it  automatically  be- 
comes operative.  The  carrying  of  a  petition  in  the 
teeth  of  a  government  majority  is  impossible,  nor  is 
discussion  by  the  whole  House  a  proper  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  liberty  and  property  of  individuals.  The 
only  proper  safeguard  for  the  rights  and  property  of 
individuals  is  the  private  bill,  which  is  quietly  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  three  or  four  members  be- 
fore whom  counsel  appear  to  represent  the  various 
parties  interested.  The  most  penetrative  and  sweep- 
ing powers  over  the  property  and  private  lives  of  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Minister  of  Health 
by  Order  in  Council. 

There  is  a  famine  in  working-class  dwellings,  which 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  cessation  of  all  building  during 
the  last  four  years,  but  more  largely  to  the  People's 
Budget  of  1910,  which  placed  heavy  taxes  on  building 
land.  Unless  houses  are  built  by  Government,  they 
must  be  built  by  the  speculative  builder,  and  after  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  triumphant  raid  on  landowners,  the 
speculative  builder  "  was  not  taking  any."  The  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Nottingham  built  in  the  five  years 
1906 — 1910  was  5,414-  The  number  of  houses  built 
in  the  same  city  between  191 1 — 1915  was  1,769.  It  is 
now  declared  that  the  State  must  turn  builder,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year  produce  1,000,000 
houses,  though  some  are  content  with  a  more  modest 
programme  of  300,000.  Has  anyone  any  idea  of  what 
these  houses  will  cost? 
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At  the  Nottingham  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  about  a  month  ago 
Mr.  A.  W.  Shelton,  F.A.I,  gave  some  startling 
figures.  Working-class  houses  which,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  could  be  produced  at  ^200  would  now  cost 
£700.  The  average  weekly  rent  used  to  be  6s.  6d. 
To-day  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  carrying  out  a 
building  scheme  at  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Shelton  found  that 
the  contract  price  for  those  houses  was  ^680,  includ- 
ing a  builder's  profit  of  ^30.  The  roads  and  sewers 
were  estimated  to  cost  ^30,  and  the  site,  which  had 
been  bought  at  nearly  agricultural  value,  £1 1  per 
cottage.  Therefore  the  cost  of  each  house  was  £720, 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  16s.  a  week. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  bricks.  To  build  300,000 
houses  in  a  year  would  require  6,000  million  bricks. 
The  total  possible  output  of  the  brickfields  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  4,000  million  bricks.  In  a  weak 
moment  Mr.  Shelton  took  some  shares  in  a  brickyard, 
and  this  is  what  he  discovered. 

Up  to  10,10  bricks  were  produced  at  that  yard  and 
delivered  on  housing  sites  at  22s.  and  23s.  per  1,000. 
The  controlled  price  to-day,  which  is  less  than  cost 
price,  is  60s.  per  1,000,  and  the  carriage  alone  is  15s. 
In  1910  forty-three  men  and  boys,  in  four  weeks  in  the 
summer,  produced  721,000  bricks;  in  the  summer  of 
191 8,  working  at  so  much  an  hour,  the  same  number 
produced  330,000  bricks,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
now  to  be  reduced  from  48  to  44  per  week.  If,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Shelton,  the  bricklayers  are  getting  2s. 
per  hour  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent cost  of  a  house  has  risen  from  £200  to  £700, 
the  tenants  must  expect  to  pay  three  times  the  old  rent. 
But  Mr.  Shelton  is  behind  the  times ;  his  economic 
ideas  are  Victorian.  It  is  not  the  tenant  who  will  pay 
the'  1 6s.  necessary  to  secure  a  return  on  a  capital.  He 
may,  indeed,  consent  to  pay  his  old  rent  of  6s.  but  the 
balance  of  10s.  must  be  found  by  the  income  tax 
payers. 

Wollaton  Hall  is,  in  the  opinion  of  architects,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Tudor  domestic  style  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Willoughbys  since  1580,  and  now  we  read  that  Lord 
Middleton  has  offered  to  sell  the  house  and  park  to 
the  Nottingham  Town  Council  as  the  site  of  a  garden 
city.  This  is  sad  news  to  our  mind,  though  many  will 
regard  it  with  indifference,  and  some  with  malicious 
joy.  Garden  cities  and  model  dwellings  you  can  have 
at  any  time  :  the  land  will  soon  be  covered  with  them. 
But  Wollaton,  and  Longleat,  and  Chatsworth,  and 
Raby,  if  once  broken  up,  you  cannot  have  again, 
neither  them  nor  the  type  of  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  in  them  for  centuries.  They  were  a  part  of  our 
civilisation,  a  grace  that  can  never  come  back.  What- 
ever the  faults  of  our  aristocracy  may  have  been,  we 
prefer  their  manners  to  those  of  the  trades  union 
delegates. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  public  knew  on  what  terms 
they  stand  with  the  police,  to  whom  they  pay  generous 
salaries  and  pensions.  The  police  are  either  a  disci- 
plined force,  military  in  all  save  the  wearing  of  arms 
(and  ours  is  the  only  police  that  does  not  carry  arms), 
or  they  are  nothing  but  a  danger  instead  of  a  protec- 
tion. The  blundering  and  blusterous  Marston  an- 
nounced the  other  day  at  the  Industrial  Conference  that 
the  police  would  serve  both  Government  and  Labour, 
a  statement  which  provoked  laughter,  and  which  he 
hastened  to  correct  by  adding  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  use  the  police  against  Labour  as 
in  old  days.  In  the  hurry  and  flurry  of  the  war  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  allowing  the 
policemen's  Union  to  exist  without  recognition,  one  of 
those  weak  compromises  that  always  fail.  We  never 
thought  that  General  Macready  would  be  able  to 
swallow  the  policemen's  Union,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
solved, unless  London  is  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mob. 

Country  gentlemen,  a  class  that  includes  peers  and 
commoners,  have  a  dreary  time  before  them,  and  it  is 
hardly  realised  yet  how  great  a  change  the  war  will 
work  in  English  country  life.    The  wages  of  every- 


body in  the  house  and  on  and  about  the  estate  will  be 
increased,  and  the  cost  of  all  materia!-  for  repairs  and 
gardens  will  be  doubled.  If  the  price  of  wheat  should 
fall,  which  will  proba'Jy  happen  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
farmers  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  statutory  wage  to 
labourers.  Many  farms  will  be  ;:hrown  on  the  land- 
lord's haiK.s.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  income 
tax,  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  income,  is  not 
likely  to  be  reduced,  it  is  apparent  that  the  "  shoots  " 
and  week-end  parties  will  bs  beyond  the  means  of  all 
but  a  very  few.  The  country  gentleman  and  his 
family  will  either  havL-  to  return  to  the  quiet  life  of  a 
hundred  years  age,  or  sell  at  "  a  sacrificial  price  "  to  a 
parvenu  and  live  in  London. 

Certain  prominent  public  men,  admirals,  generals, 
and  popular  authors,  have  written  testimonials  to  the 
virtues  of  the  Pelman  system,  which  the  Pelman  ad- 
vertisers have  advertised  as  "  glowing  tributes,"  ask- 
ing triumphantly,  how  do  the  scoffers  explain  them? 
We  belong  to  the  scoffers,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks 
we  have  challenged  the  eminent  signatories  of  the 
glowing  tributes  to  answer  two  questions,  viz  :  were 
they  paid  for  writing  them?  And  did  they,  before 
writing  them,  go  through  a  course  of  Pelmanism?  As 
none  of  them  have  answered  these  questions,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  admirals,  generals,  and 
popular  authors,  were  paid  for  their  glowing  tributes, 
and  that  they  wrote  them  without  having  gone 
through  Pelmanism,  of  which  they  know  nothing  ex- 
cept what  the  advertisers  told  them  in  their  pamphlets. 
The  glowing  tributes,  therefore,  are  worth  nothing, 
less  than  nothing,  and  the  men  who  wrote  them  are 
worth  exactly  the  amount  of  the  cheques  they  received. 

Our  contemporary  Truth  correctly  sums  up  the 
domestic  servants'  situation  :  Mary  Jane  is  out  on 
strike,  and  Sir  Robert  Home  is  paying  her  strike  pay. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  grateful  to  the  Labour  Minster 
for  prolonging  for  another  three  months  the  general 
discomfort ;  but  we  agree  with  Truth  that  the  Govern- 
ment Labour  Exchanges  are  better  than  the 
registry  offices,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  mistresses 
should  not  apply  there ;  they  would  at  least  not  be 
swindled  out  of  fees.  Most  of  the  women  refuse  to 
live  in,  and  talk  about  an  eight  hours'  day.  We  have 
never  seen  why  all  but  one  or  two  personal  servants 
should  not  go  away  at  eight  or  seven  o'clock,  and  if 
they  would  do  anything  like  eight  hours  work,  most 
mistresses  would  be  delighted.  The  average  amount 
of  domestic  work  hardly  fills  three  hours  :  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  and  chatting. 

Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  who  gave  evidence  to  the 
Coal  Commission,  is  not  the  well-known  writer  and 
Cambridge  don,  but  a  partner  in  the  eminent  firm  of 
chartered  accountants,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.  His  evidence  brought  out  one  strong  fact, 
namely,  that  the  late  Coal  Controller  raised  the  price  of 
coal  2s.  6d.  a  ton  to  save  the  unprofitable  coal-pits  from 
being  closed  down.  This  is  a  variant  of  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent  being  determined  by  land  on  the  margin 
of  cultivation.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
collieries  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
both  as  to  cost  of  production  and  the  houses  of  the 
colliers.  If  coal  were  not  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
economically  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  the  un- 
profitable mines  close  down.  But  until  all  the  evidence 
is  before  us,  it  is  wise  to  suspend  judgment. 

There  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling  amongst 
Conservatives  and  all  moderate  men,  that  a  new 
morning  or  evening  paper  should  be  started,  to  be  free 
from  all  millionaire  and  ministerial  influence  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
The  only  object  of  the  millionaire  Press  is  to  make 
money,  and  therefore  its  letterpress  is  always  favour- 
able to  the  working-class  side  of  every  question,  while 
the  pictures  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  Labour 
agitator.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
owner  of  anything  represented  in  a  pleasing  woodcut, 
while  "  Bert  in  the  centre  with  pipe  "  is  accorded  to 
every  ruffian  who  gets  up  a  strike. 
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AMERICA   AND   THE  LEAGUE. 

"  What  is  going  on  in  America  at  this  moment  is 
more  important  for  the  success  of  the  general  peace 
than  what  is  being  done  in  Paris  to-day."  These 
words  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Balfour  last  Saturday,  and 
if  he  had  added  after  "success"  the  words  "or 
failure  "  he  would  have  been  quite  accurate.  For  if 
America  does  not  come  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Conference  has  wasted  three  very  valuable  months 
in  academic  discussion,  and  the  peace  terms  presented 
to  Germany  will  have  to  be  re-cast.  Is  America  coming 
into  the  League?  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
facts,  it  is  not :  if  there  is  anything  in  the  system  of 
representative  government,  it  is  not. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  (intended  by  the 
founders  of  the  American  Constitution  to  be  an  elected 
George  III.,  that  is,  a  sovereign  who  rules),  is  elected 
for  four  years,  and  is  independent  of  the  Legislature. 
He  chooses  his  own  Ministers,  who  do  not  sit  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  who  are  answerable  to  him. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress,  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senators,  of 
whom  there  are  96,  are  elected  for  six  years,  one-sixth 
retiring  every  two  years,  at  the  Congressional  elections. 
A  newly  elected  Congress,  chosen  in  the  autumn,  does 
not  come  into  legislative  being  until  the  following 
March,  when  it  at  once  and  automatically  adjourns 
until  the  autumn  session.  This  system  is  what  is  known 
as  the  separation  of  the  legislative  from  the  executive 
function,  and  is  frankly  undemocratic,  or  at  least  un- 
representative ;  for  you  may  have  a  President  chosen  by 
one  political  party,  and  a  Congress  of  which  the 
majority  is  chosen  by  another  party.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Andrew 
Johnson  became  by  the  rule  of  the  Constitution  the  head 
of  the  State.  He  was  not  only  out  of  harmony  with 
Congress,  but  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  it,  and 
was,  in  fact,  criminally  impeached  by  it.  Things  are 
not  quite  as  bad  as  that  to-day  in  America :  and  yet 
the  situation  is  very  awkward. 

Last  November  there  was  a  Congressional  election, 
after  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  and  his  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  had  been  before  the  American 
people  for  nearly  a  year.  The  result  was  that  a 
Republican  majority  was  evolved  from  the  polls  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  while 
Mr.  Wilson  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  leader  of  the 
Democrats.  In  ordinary  times  this  would  not  matter ; 
some  of  the  demands  and  projects  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Ministers  would  be  rejected  or  modified  in  one  or  the 
other  House  of  Congress ;  and  possibly  some  tariff  or 
trust  bill  hatched  in  some  Committee  might  be  altered 
or  even  vetoed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  But  to-day  it  matters 
very  much.  Every  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  And  Senator  Lodge,  the 
veteran  Republican  leader,  has  tabled  a  resolution  hos- 
tile to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  backed  by  37 
Senators,  who,  it  is  said,  are  sufficient,  when  added  to 
their  other  friends  in  the  Senate,  to  constitute  the 
majority  of  64  requisite  to  reject  a  treaty.  President 
Wilson  continues  to  make  eloquent  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  thus  appealing  from  the 
newly  elected  legislature  to  the  people  out  of  doors. 
The  newly  elected  Congress  meanwhile  is  automatically 
adjourned  until  the  autumn,  without  going  the  length 
of  rejecting  the  President's  money  Bill.  Such  is  the 
situation,  and  it  is  grave  enough. 

President  Wilson  has  sailed  for  Europe,  and  in  his 
farewell  speech  in  New  York  he  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  tell  the  people  in  Paris  that  "  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favour  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  He  has  no  right  to  tell  them 
anything  of  the  kind.  How  does  he  know  it?  The 
majority  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  have  certainly  not  said  so.  Senator  Lodge's 
resolution  says,  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
while  it  is  their  sincere  desire  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  unite  to  promote  peace  and  general  dis- 
armament, the  constitution  of  a  League  of  Nations  in 
the  form  now  proposed  to  the  Peace  Conference  should 
not  be  accepted  by  the  United  States."  President 
Wilson  affects  to  ignore  this  resolution,  which  cannot 


be  discussed  and  voted  on  till  the  autumn,  and  talks  of 
"  intrigue,"  a  trick-word  which  he  must  have  borrowed 
from  British  politics.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  for  all  his  high- 
sounding  idealism,  is  a  party  politician,  and  knows 
well  enough  that  whilst  he  is  negotiating  in  Paris,  the 
Republicans  will  be  campaigning,  intriguing,  if  he 
likes,  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  Suppose 
that  Senator  Lodge  carries  his  Resolution  :  President 
Wilson's  signature  of  the  Treaty  will  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  whole  time  of  the  Conference  wasted.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  peace  will  have  been  made  with 
Germany  totally  different  from  what  would  have  been 
proposed  if  it  had  been  known  that  America  would  not 
guarantee  it.  The  objection  of  Senator  Lodge  and  the 
leading  Republicans  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  that 
it  commits  America  to  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific.  Considering  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  cooler  heads  among  American  statesmen 
should  shrink  from  a  series  of  commitments  which 
would  make  them  the  guarantors  of  law  and  order  in 
Poland,  in  Anatolia,  in  Arabia,  and  Croatia,  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  political  storm-centres.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  other  members  of  the  Entente  will  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  President  Wilson's  assertion  that  he 
speaks  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 
Both  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  ex- 
perienced politicians ;  they  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
demagogue  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
dumb  majority.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Wilson  will 
return  to  Paris  shorn  of  much  of  his  former  authority ; 
and  if  the  European  delegates  waste  more  time  over 
the  League  of  Nations  it  will  be  criminal.  It  will  be 
risking  the  lapse  of  the  whole  world  into  anarchy  to 
please  an  egotistic  idealist ;  and  it  will  be  gambling  on 
the  result  of  the  American  Senate's  vote  in  the  autumn 
session.  Everybody,  on  the  other  hand,  must  endorse 
Senator  Lodge's  words,  "  that  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  should  immediately  be 
directed  to  the  utmost  expedition  of  the  urgent  business 
of  negotiating  peace  terms  with  Germany." 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 
(From  a  Correspondent. ) 

THE  machinery  of  the  Peace  Conference  has  become 
SO'  elaborate  that  we  doubt  whether  many  of  our 
readers  have  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  or  remains  to  do.  A  rough  description  of 
the  machine  itself  and  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
may  therefore  be  not  inapposite. 

Speaking  by  the  book  there  has  as  yet  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  present  Conference 
is  a  Conference  of  the  Allies  to  consider  the  Prelimin- 
aries of  Peace.  Of  this  Conference  there  have  been 
so  far  only  three  plenary  sessions.  The  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  Preliminaries  Conference  are  formal 
meetings  called  to  discuss,  and  in  practice  to  approve, 
resolutions  taken  at  the  meetings  held  from  day  to  day 
of  the  so-called  Council  of  Ten. 

The  Council  of  Ten  comprises  the  Prime  Ministers 
(or  their  representatives)  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  and  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  meetings  of  this  body  are  in  effect 
cabinet  meetings.  The  proceedings  are  secret  and 
only  the  briefest  communiques  are  issued  to  the  Press. 
It  was  realised  at  the  start  that  there  must  be  dis- 
tinction between  the  preliminary  deliberations  and  the 
final  conclusions  of  the  Conference  and  that  no  agree- 
ment could  possibly  be  reached  if  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  were  public,  or  if  information  were 
allowed  to  reach  the  Press  of  the  acute  differences  of 
opinion  which  were  bound  to  arise  between  the  several 
Powers.  The  practical  result  of  the  Press  campaign  in 
favour  of  publicity  has  been  to  gain  admission  for  the 
Press  to  the  plenary  sessions  and  incidentally  to 
deprive  the  plenary  sessions  of  any  real  interest  or  im- 
portance. The  Council  of  Ten  may  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  Committee  of  the  main  Conference,  over 
whose  proceedings  the  main  Conference  will  have  as 
much  and  as  little  practical  authority  as  a  meeting  of 
shareholders  has  over  the  directors  of  a  City  company. 
The  Council  of  Ten  is  sometimes  wrongly  styled  the 
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Supreme  War  Council.  It  is  not  correct  to  describe  the 
meetings  at  the  Quai  D'Orsay  as  a  Supreme  War 
Council,  unless  it  is  assisted  by  the  military  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Powers  at  Versailles. 

So  far  the  Council  of  Ten  has  been  mainly  occupied 
in  hearing  preliminary  reports  or  statements  on  the 
various  territorial,  financial,  military,  economic  and 
international  questions  at  issue.  After  a  preliminary 
hearing  of  any  particular  question  the  matter  is 
usually  referred  to  an  international  commission  of 
experts.  At  the  outset  five  such  commissions  were 
appointed  and  ordered  to  report  :  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  project  of  a  League  of  Nations,  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  question  of  Reparation,  the 
Commission  to  report  upon  Breaches  of  the  Laws  of 
War,  the  Commission  to  draw  up  an  international 
scheme  of  Labour  Legislation,  and  the  Commission  to 
draw  up  an  international  scheme  for  the  control  of 
Ports,  Waterways,  and  Railways. 

These  five  original  Commissions  were  rapidly  supple- 
mented during  the  early  days  of  the  Conference  by  .the 
appointment  of  special  international  Commissions  to 
consider  special  territorial  questions.  There  are  special 
commissions  sitting  in  Paris  for  Greece,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania  and  Belgium,  and  travelling  com- 
missions have  been  sent  to  Silesia  and  Poland  to 
investigate  their  respective  problems  on  the  spot. 
Another  group  of  Commissions  has  had  to  consider 
naval  and  military  questions,  such  as  the  extent  to 
which  Germany  should  be  compelled  to  disarm,  and  the 
drafting  of  the  final  military  and  naval  terms  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  enemy  when  the  present  armistice  is 
determined.  Economic  and  Financial  Commissions 
have   also   been  appointed. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  official  communiques 
describing  the  proceedings  of  these  various  Commis- 
sions will  have  noted  that  their  usual  procedure  is  to 
divide  up  their  work  into  logically  self-contained  sec- 
tions and  to  appoint  sub-committees  to  deal  with  each 
section  and  report  to  the  main  Commission.  The  chief 
aim  in  all  these  Commission  proceedings  is  to  get 
down  to  the  concrete  details  of  the  problems  in  hand 
by  means  of  small  sub-committees  of  experts,  who 
meet  once  or  twice  daily.  These  small  sub-committees 
are  required  to  report  to  their  respective  Commissions, 
who  in  due  course  will  report  to  the  Conference.  As 
only  the  briefest  communiques  are  being  issued  to  the 
Press,  the  public  is  likely  to  get  a  wholly  false  impres- 
sion of  the  work  that  is  being  done,  unless  it  reads 
carefully  between  the  lines.  The  Conference  has 
so  far  achieved  only  one  really  spectacular  advance. 
The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  was  read  to  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  February  15th.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  published  facts  gives  the 
clue  to  an  amazing  activity.  We  have  been  informed 
that  all  the  various  Commissions  in  Paris  were  recently 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Conference  by  March  8th,  and 
we  gather  that  there  are  some  thirty  Commissions, 
Committees  and  Sub-Committees  meeting  daily  in 
Paris.  We  assume  that  the  Sub-Committees  have  in 
some  cases  already  had  to  report  to  their  respective 
Commissions.  From  all  this  we  conclude  that  an 
immense  body  of  international  legislation,  whereby  the 
future  of  the  world  will  to  a  considerable  degree  be 
determined  for  the  next  generation,  has  now  virtually 
passed  what  corresponds  to  the  Committee  stage  of  a 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  report  stage  will 
be  reached  when  the  conclusions  of  the  several  Com- 
missions are  presented  to  the  Conference.  By  that  time 
the  main  work  of  the  Conference,  the  technical  and 
expert  work  in  which  all  the  interested  parties  have 
had  a  share,  will  have  been  done.  Seeing  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  January  18th, 
the  delegations  in  Paris  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  too 
much  leisure. 

The  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  for  the 
report  stage  and  third  reading  of  this  huge  Bill  for  the 
Settlement  of  Europe  will  depend  on  two  factors.  It 
will  depend  first  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Council  of 
Ten  will  be  able  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  Allied 
experts  without  further  discussion.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  questions  which  can  only  be  decided 
ultimately  by  the  plenipotentiaries  themselves.  Some 


of  these  questions  have  presumably  been  expressly 
omitted  from  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  international 
Commissions.  Others  will  be  a  matter  for  further  dis- 
cussion and  accommodation,  when  the  reports  of  the 
Commissions  are  considered.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  great  delay  arising  out  of  these  discussions. 
Each  of  the  great  Powers  has  been  adequately  repre- 
sented on  the  Commissions,  which  have  been  fully 
cognisant  of  the  points  of  view  of  their  respective 
Governments  on  all  the  questions  likely  to  excite  con- 
troversy in  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  second  factor 
determining  the  time-table  of  the  Conference  will  be 
the  extent  to  which  the  Conference  in  plenary  session 
will  be  prepared  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Ten.  Though  the  smaller  Powers  are  represented 
on  most  of  the  Commissions,  their  representation  lias 
been  necessarily  limited.  The  general  plan  for  a  repre- 
sentative international  Commission  was  to  admit  live 
representatives  of  the  smaller  Powers  as  against  ten 
representatives  of  the  five  great  Powers.  We  must 
expect  that  when  the  Conference  is  asked  to  discuss 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Ten  (on  which  there 
are  no  representatives  of  the  smaller  Powers)  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  protest  and  much  prolonged  and 
aimless  discussion  of  foregone  conclusions,  unless  a 
firm  hand  is  kept  upon  the  proceedings.  In  view  of 
the  natural  impatience  everywhere  displayed  that  the 
settlement  should  come  quickly,  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Chair  to  keep  discussion  in  the  plenary 
sessions  within  reasonable  limits.  On  the  whole,  it 
now  seems  fairly  certain  that  some  sort  of  preliminary 
peace  will  be  signed  in  April.  This  cannot,  of  course, 
be  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  It  will  probably 
take  the  form  of  a  preliminary  pact  settling  the  more 
important  military,  economic,  financial  and  territorial 
questions,  and  leaving  some  of  the  detailed  and  less 
urgent  questions  to  be  settled  later  on. 

Meanwhile  simple  arithmetic  sufficiently  indicates  the 
industry  and  good-will  with  which  the  Allies  are  work- 
ing together  in  Paris.  Assuming  that  there  are 
roughly  some  thirty  Commissions,  Committees  and 
Sub-Committees  sitting  in  Paris  and  allowing  them 
only  four  meetings  a  week,  we  find  that  at  least  120 
minor  conferences  are  held  every  seven  days.  This 
makes  over  800  meetings  since  the  Conference  got 
seriously  to  work.  Each  of  these  meetings  has  been 
attended  by  experts  in  their  respective  subjects  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  their  respective  bureaucracies  and 
intelligence  services  behind  them.  Surely  something 
should  come  of  this  !  We  can  at  least  make  up  our 
minds,  that  if  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919  fails  to 
improve  the  world,  mankind  is  internationally 
incorrigible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  estimate  of  time 
the  possibility  of  the  enemy  states  delaying  the  settle- 
has  been  left  out  of  account.  The  enemy  will  be 
called  in  to  sign  the  treaty  and  not  to  discuss  it. 

ONE-EYED  MEN. 

WHEN  America  broke  with  Germany,  among  those 
who  rushed  to  arms  was  the  ex-President 
whose  loss  we  have  just  been  called  upon  to  mourn ; 
and  it  was  then  and  then  only  that  the  world  learnt 
that  the  most  energetic  of  contemporary  statesmen  had 
lost  an  eye. 

"  Among  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is  King,"  says 
the  proverb ;  rather  it  is  strange  to  see  that  one-eyed 
men  have  been  king  among  the  two-eyed.  Hannibal 
loses  an  eye,  along  with  his  last  elephant,  in  the 
swamps  of  Trasimene ;  our  Norfolk  Nelson  loses  his 
at  the  siege  of  Calvi ;  and  both  win  their  greatest 
triumphs  after  the  loss.  Roosevelt  loses  his  when 
learning  boxing  in  1907,  and  says  nothing  about  it. 
Well  was  it  for  Carthage,  for  England,  and  for 
America,  that  the  laws  of  the  Higher  Command  were 
not  of  that  religious  strictness  which  excluded  the  one- 
eyed,  along  with  other  men  of  less  than  perfect  bodily 
form  from  many  an  ancient  priesthood  !  No  Greek 
would  have  made  a  god  with  one  eye,  nor  could  the 
maimed  attend  on  many  altars ;  that  were  too  contrary 
to  the  perfect  man  of  the  divinity.  A  giant,  a  great 
clumsy  Cyclops,  you  may  have;  but  they  are  there  only 
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to  be  overcome  by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  two-eyed 
Ulysses.  Even  m  love  the  Cyclops  cannot  prosper ; 
the  nymph,  sings  Theocritus,  is  cold  as  Polyphemus 
thunders  forth  his  songs,  and  lays  himself,  his  Hocks 
and  herds  at  Galatea's  feet.  Far  other  is  it  in  the  dim 
North.  Odin-Wotan  is  no  longer  for  our  lips.  Odin 
himself,  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  had  but  one  eye, 
but  such  deformities  are  not  for  Greeks  or  their  divini- 
ties, only  for  furthest  Scythians,  and  for  Polyphemus, 
the  rustic  herdsman  and  his  fellows.  Those  Scythians 
of  the  Volga,  nevertheless,  are  better  known  to-day 
than  many  a  living  tribe  in  Africa  or  the  Pacific,  for 
have  not  they,  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  and  their 
griffins,  guarding  their  gold,  been  sung  by  poets  from 
Aeschylus  to  Milton,  by  prose  writers  from  Herodotus 
and  Pliny  to  Mandeville  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ? 
Hear  Sir  Thomas  upon  the  Father  of  History  and  these 
Scythian  Arimaspians  :  "  But  this,  Herodotus  deliv- 
ereth,  he  wrote  by  hearsay ;  and  as  Michovius,  who 
hath  expressly  written  of  those  parts,  plainly  atfirmeth 
there  is  neither  gold  not  Grifhns  in  that  countrey. " 
Then  turn  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  (1910)  : 
"  Their  gold  was  probably  real,  as  gold  still  comes 
from  the  Altai,"  and  learn  to  distrust  the  erudite 
Michovius. 

Goldsmith's  '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  with  the  wisdom 
of  China  behind  him,  was  sadly  shocked  to  find  a 
Christian  doctor,  in  one  of  his  principal  performances, 
maintaining  not  only  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a 
whole  nation  to  have  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  but  that  he  himself  with  other  brethren  had 
beheld  that  tribe  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Ethiopia.  After  such  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  St.  Aus- 
tine,  it  is  less  of  a  shock  to  find  Solinus  not  only  be- 
lieving in  the  Arimaspians,  but  in  an  Indian  folk  who 
have  only  one  leg  and  one  eye,  and  yet  run  with  great 
swiftness  and  live  by  hunting ;  an  invention  sadly  lack- 
ing in  that  grace  of  congruity  which  the  English 
Church  insists  on  in  her  Articles.  But  let  us  not  exalt 
ourselves  unduly.  The  daughter  of  a  Sussex  squire 
living  not  forty  miles  from  London,  was  going  (before 
the  war)  to  school  in  France.  "  Be  they  white  there?  " 
asked  a  village  dame,  now  a  voter,  fearful  for  the 
girl's  future  in  a  country  so  remote  as  Normandy. 
One-eyed  Arimaspians  would  have  been  no  stumbling- 
block  to  one  who  spoke  of  the  next  parish  as  "  them 
furriners." 

The  "  Eye  of  Heaven  "  is  a  metaphor  as  old  as  any 
in  man's  religious  evolution.  We  find  New  Zealand 
Maui  setting  up  his  eye  in  heaven  as  the  Sun,  the  eyes 
of  his  two  children  as  the  Morning  and  Evening  stars ; 
the  old  Germans  calling  the  sun  Odin's  eye  with 
which  alone  he  looks  from  heaven  since  he  left  the 
other  in  Mimir's  well  when  drinking  of  its  wisdom — 
no  pale  allegory,  surely,  of  the  sun  above  the  standing 
pool  at  noon,  when  the  Eye  of  Heaven  gazes  at  its 
fellow  in  the  waters.  Hesiod  could  call  the  sun  the 
Eye  of  Zeus,  yet  when  the  Greek  must  work  out  the 
comparison  in  detail,  as  in  the  Orphic  hymn,  he  must 
have  the  moon  for  its  fellow,  since  a  one-eyed  Zeus 
were  but  a  monster.  "What  is  the  one  eye  that  the 
Graiae  had?  "  asks  Tylor,  those  three  Sisters  of  the 
Gorgons  whom  Perseus  visited  as  they  passed  their  eye 
from  hand  to  hand,  "  but  the  eye  of  day,  the  sun,  that 
the  past  gives  up  to  the  present,  and  the  present  to 
the  future?  " 

"Monoculus,"  our  well-beloved  Elia's  friend,  ap- 
pears in  all  the  dignity  of  capitals  in  the  immortal 
'  Amicus  Redivivus,'  as  the  Brandy  and  Water  Doctor 
who  flew  from  his  little  watch-tower  at  the  Middle- 
ton's  Head  to  save  George  Dyer  from  his  headlong 
plunge  into  the  classic  waters  of  the  New  River,  and 
to  receive  with  difficulty  the  crown  Lamb  pressed  upon 
him  for  his  services.  "  A  one-eyed  fellow  this,  dirty 
and  drunk,"  as  Elia  calls  him,  writing  to  Mrs.  Haz- 
litt  of  the  incident  before  it  had  been  adorned  into  great 
literature,  whose  one  remedy,  brandy-and-water,  "  set 
poor  George  singing,  laughing,  whimpering,  scream- 
ing, babbling  of  guardian  angels,"  till  next  morning 
he  departed  sobered,  and  seemingly  uninjured,  though 
he  had  been  so  near  the  Elysian  shades.  Less  kind 
was   Zadig's  doctor,    Hermes,   though  his  was  the 


finest  practice  in  all  Memphis,  who  came,  when  Orcan 
had  injured  Zadig's  eye,  and  shook  his  head.  "If  it 
had  been  the  right  eye,  1  could  have  cured  it,  but  these 
left  eye  businesses  are  the  very  devil,"  and  all  Baby- 
lon, while  it  lamented  Zadig's  fate,  admitted  the 
depth  of  the  doctorial  erudition.  Two  days  later  the 
abscess  Droke  and  Zadig  could  see  perfectly  well. 
Hermes  wrote  a  book  to  prove  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  so,  but  Zadig  did  not  read  it,  though  the  faith- 
less lady,  in  whose  cause  he  had  been  hurt,  loudly  de- 
clared that  she  couldn't  bear  blind  men,  and  gave  her 
hand  to  Orcan  on  the  spot.  (Is  this  perhaps  the 
origin  of  Goldsmith's  immortal  '  Elegy,'  a  few  years 
later,  when  "  the  man  recovered  of  the  bite.  The  dog 
it  was  that  died,"  in  defiance  of  propriety  and  the 
neighbours?  Goldsmith  admired  Voltaire,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  he  took  the  idea  from  Voltaire's  '  Zadig.') 

;  Were  you  one-eyed  yourself,  reader,  which  of  three 
things  would  you  do?  Leave  the  lost  eye  as  it  is, 
Hannibal-like,  we  may  suppose;  or  cover  it,  Nelson- 
wise,  with  a  black  patch?  Nelson-wise,  do  I  say,  aye, 
and  Alsatia-wise,  too,  when  we  recall  Duke  Hildebrod 
of  that  ilk,  that  sinister  and  greasy  potentate  of  White- 
friars,  who  rules  and  will  ever  rule  in  some  of  the  finest 
pages  that  Scott  ever  wrote;  or,  finally,  would  you  re- 
place it  with  a  glass  eye  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  other, 
after  the  modern  fashion?  The  last,  surely  you  will 
answer;  yet  that  too  has  its  dangers.  There  is  the 
sad  story  of  the  American  contributor  who  read  aloud 
to  his  editor  many  pages  of  a  translation,  made  for  his 
special  use,  of  Fourier's  book  on  the  '  Social  Testing 
of  Man,'  and  dreamt  of  absorbed  attention  till  he 
shifted  his  position  and  found  that  the  said  editor  was 
asleep  with  his  glass  eye  open.  There  is  O'Brien's 
story  of  the  Wondersmith,  whose  glass  eye  played  the 
part  of  night  watchman  guarding  his  possessions  from 
the  depredator.  There  is  the  still  sadder  story  of 
"Lawyer  Mennear  up  to  Penhellick,"  in  'Troy 
Town,'  who  bought  the  largest  and  bluest  eye  he 
could  for  his  money,  although  it  did  not  match  his 
own,  and  subsequently  dropped  it  out  in  church,  only 
for  it  to  re-appear  in  a  scarecrow's  head  and  frighten 
a  robber  bird  into  oozing  repentance  at  every  feather. 

The  use  of  the  patch  is  known  to  various  shady 
friends  in  Thackeray.  Who  can  forget  the  Chevalier 
de  Bali-Bari;  that  plausible  and  distinguished  game- 
ster and  diplomatist  so  unjustly  exiled  by  the  "  great  " 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  so  profoundly  admired  by 
his  nephew  and  pupil,  Barry  Lyndon?  Or  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, of  the  Priory,  in  '  Denis  Duval,'  who  rode  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath  o'  midnights,  and  lost  an  eye  in  earnest 
when  little  Denis  fired  his  pistol  in  his  face?  Or  the 
loss  of  the  redoubtable  Major  Gahagan's.  left  upper 
eye-lid  in  October,  1804,  a  loss  which  did  not  prevent 
the  faithful  Belinda,  unlike  Zadig's  belle  dame  sans 
merci,  sinking  into  his  arms  and  extracting  a  promise 
from  her  lover  to  be  blown  up  with  his  own  hands 
should  the  enemy  capture  the  place  when  the  barbecued 
elephant— all  that  the  garrison  had  to  live  on— had 
given  out?  Truly,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  it, 
"the  act  of  vision  may  be  performed  with  one  eye, 
and,  in  the  deception  and  fallacy  of  sight,  hath  this 
advantage  of  two,  that  it  beholds  not  objects  double, 
or  sees  two  things  for  one."  And  this  tradition  sur- 
vived in  the  ancient  City  of  Norwich  until  quite  modern 
times,  in  that  her  citizens  for  many  years  pinned  their 
faith  and  fortunes  to  a  one-eyed  lawyer. 

Yet,  to  get  on  a  man's  blind  side  is  rarely  a  com- 
pliment, nor  do  the  one-eyed  Calendars  of  our  child- 
hood in  the  '  Arabian  Nights  '  remain  an  object 
of  affection,  doubtless  because  we  do  not  read  the 

'Vulgar  Errors'  young  enough;  while  Polyphemus, 
whose  eye  was  at  least  symmetrically  set,  is  no  repel- 
lent object;  and  who  that  could  not  be  little  two-eyes 
in  the  fairy-tale  would  not  be  "  Little  One-eye  "  sooner 
than  the  fantastic  eldest  of  the  sisters,  with  her  three. 
"  It  were  no  advantage  unto  man,"  as  Browne  justly 
says  "  to  have  a  third  eye  between  those  two  he  hath 
already  ;  and  the  fiction  of  Argus  seems  more  reason- 
able than  this,  for  though  he  had  many  eyes,  yet  were 
they  placed  in  circumference  or  position  of  vantage. 
"Little  Two-eyes,"  the  ordinary,  had  the  best  of 
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after  all,  since  no  prince  in  or  out  of  a  fairy-tale  would 
choose  a  bride  with  more  or  fewer  features  than  are 
customary.  And  as  most  people  have  two  eyes,  this 
instinct  is  all  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  since  Hannibal  and  Nelson  were  great  when 
they  had  both  and  would  have  been  so  to  the  end,  had 
no  ophthalmia,  no  chance  unlucky  cannon  ball,  glori- 
fied the  one-eyed  to  all  time. 

HOW    TO    DO    WITHOUT  HOLIDAYS. 
(By  E.  H.) 

I HAVE  not  gone  through  a  course  of  Pelmanism ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  Pelman  system  sheds  no 
light  on  the  above  interesting  and  useful  branch  of 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  I  have  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence of  getting  no  holiday  from  August,  1917,  down 
to  the  present  day  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and 
Bank  Holidays,  when  I  have  usually  been  occupied 
with  work  outside  my  profession.  Owing  to  a  reduced 
staff,  I  had  to  work  harder  than  usual  at  my  ordinary 
work,  and  in  the  evenings  I  have  been  occupied  with 
work  for  the  Government.  According  to  all  the  rules 
laid  down  by  physicians  in  general  and  by  my  own 
physician  in  particular,  I  ought  by  this  time  to  be  a 
living  wreck ;  instead  of  which  I  feel  remarkably  well. 

This  experience  has  led  me  to  analyse  exactly  what 
the  benefit  of  a  holiday  is,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  far  more  mental  than  physical.  Sir 
James  Paget  once  remarked  that  surprise  is  the  chief 
element  in  all  recreation.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason  why  the  jaded  worker  usually  preferred  to  cross 
the  Channel  for  a  holiday  in  the  days  when  that  was 
possible.  This  element  of  surprise,  however,  has  been 
liberally  provided  during  the  war  by  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Press,  the  authentic  gossip  of  friends,  and 
the  spirited  repetition  of  air-raids  by  day  and  by  night. 

Change  of  air  has  always  been  recommended,  as  if 
there  were  some  sort  of  magic  in  it ;  but  change  of 
diet  is  equally  effective,  so  long  as  the  worker  enjoys 
plenty  of  fresh  air  by  sitting  in  a  garden,  or  keeping 
his  windows  open.  A  visit  to  the  seaside,  no  doubt, 
produces  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  body,  but 
almost  the  same  results  cart  be  produced,  at  any  rate 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  by  a  liberal  consumption  of  shell- 
fish and  a  weekly  application  of  Tidman's  Sea  Salt  in 
a  hot  bsth. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  recently  pointed  out  that  a 
change  in  the  breakfast  hour  is  an  admirable  mental 
tonic,  and  to  that  may  be  added  the  making  of  new 
friends  or  the  frequentation  of  new  society.  An 
eminent  nerve  specialist  in  the  United  States  has  told 
the  world  that  husbands  and  wives  should  always 
spend  at  least  a  month  in  the  year  apart  from  each 
other,  especially  if  the  husband  worked  at  home.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  physician  meant  his  advice 
to  be  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  but  clearly 
the  oracle,  as  it  exists,  is  well  worth  careful 
consideration. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  modern  holiday 
is  quite  a  recent  institution.  It  is  recorded  that  Isaac 
Newon  spent  fifty  years  in  Cambridge  without  ever 
leaving  it,  and  probably  without  ever  breaking  the 
thread  of  his  investigations.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  1850  the  ordinary  professional  man  ever  left 
his  home  for  pleasure  more  than  once  a  year,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  very  rich,  travelling  for 
amusement  must  have  been  rare  indeed ;  although 
sitting  in  or  even  on  a  stage-coach  was  a  luxury  com- 
pared with  the  experience  of  travelling  in  a  modern 
railway  carriage  during  the  last  three  years. 

Before  the  war  I  had  a  motor  car  and  spent  at  least 
every  other  week-end  in  the  summer  travelling  about 
in  it.  But  having  done  this,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  do  not  enjoy  myself  much  better  at  home,  and  cer- 
tainly I  read  far  more  books  than  I  ever  did  before. 
My  own  case  is  no  doubt  not  exceptional,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see,  when  things  settle  down  again, 
whether  the  ancient  frenzy  of  locomotion  for  its  own 
sake  continues.  Even  if  it  does,  clearly  the  ancient 
methods  of  travel  by  road  will  be  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  more  spacious  excursions  in  the  air.  Per- 
haps, however,  those  who  have  learnt  how  to  enjoy 
living  at  home  will  continue  to  do  so. 


SOME   EMINENT  PIANISTS  COMPARED. 

THE  differences  of  style  that  mark  the  playing  of 
distinguished  pianists  always  affords  an  interest- 
ing study.  Each  in  turn  may  be  a  great  artist,  yet 
very  often  in  method  they  do  not  in  the  slightest 
resemble  each  other.  This  may  sound  something  of  a 
truism,  but  in  it  lies,  nevertheless,  the  charm  of  that 
infinite  variety  which  enables  us  to  listen  to  pianist 
after  pianist,  frequently  in  the  very  same  works,  with- 
out any  approach  to  boredom.  We  were  alluding  the 
other  day  to  the  remarkable  number  and  ability  of  the 
women  pianists  who  are  giving  recitals  at  the  present 
time.  Speaking  of  Miss  Katharine  Goodson  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Peppercorn,  we  said  that  each  delivered  her 
individual  Chopin  message;  and  we  might  have  added 
that  she  delivered  it  well.  But  the  point  is  that,  whilst 
both  artists  were  doing  justice  to  Chopin,  no  two  sets 
of  interpretations  could  have  been  more  completely  dis- 
similar. At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  thinking 
not  so  much  of  differences  in  the  reading  of  this  or  that 
piece,  as  of  the  technical  or  temperamental  peculiarities 
of  style  that  differentiate  one  gifted  executant  from 
another.  Take,  for  instance,  M.M.  Alfred  Cortot  and 
Moiseiwitsch,  the  former  of  whom  appeared  recently 
with  orchestra  at  one  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony 
Concerts,  and  the  latter  at  a  sonata  recital  which  he 
gave  in  the  evening  at  VVigmore  Hall. 

M.  Cortot  has  taken  quite  ten  years  of  public  playing 
to  develop  his  true  artistic  self  and  become,  what  he  now 
is,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  perfections  of  the  French 
pianistic  school.  No  technique  could  be  more  com- 
plete and  satisfying,  no  bravura  more  brilliant  and 
correct,  no  style  more  sober,  refined,  and  elegant  than 
are  M.  Cortot's.  His  clear,  unerring  touch  combines 
manly  strength  with  an  almost  feminine  delicacy, 
rhythmical  vigour  with  a  delightful  charm  of  rubato 
and  poetic  expression.  Above  all  there  is  the  accent 
of  passion  in  his  phrasing.  We  have  often  heard 
Saint-Saens  himself  play  the  concerto  in  C  minor, 
No.  4,  which  M.  Cortot  performed  on  this  occasion,  but 
never  with  greater  freedom,  power,  and  abandon ; 
indeed,  there  were  moments  when  we  could  have  shut 
our  eyes  and  imagined  that  the  master  was  at  the  piano 
in  propria  persona.  Like  Anton  Rubinstein  of  old, 
M.  Cortot  gives  the  impression  of  holding  naught  in 
reserve  that  due  artistic  restraint  will  permit  him  to 
"  let  go  "  ;  and  he  gives  out  much  more  than  he  seems 
to,  because  it  is  done  quietly,  easily,  without  exaggera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  tone  of  the  instrument  he 
played  on  in  this  instance  was  too  hard  and  metallic 
to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  command  of  delicate 
nuances,  but  in  spite  of  this  all  the  scales  and 
arpeggi  were  executed  with  crystalline  clearness,  and, 
thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Wood's  excellent  accompaniments 
the  performance  of  the  whole  concerto  reached  a  high 
plane  of  excellence. 

In  M.  Moisewitsch  we  have  a  pianist  of  another  genre 
— no  less  and  no  more  of  an  accomplished  virtuoso,  but 
a  Pole  with  somewhat  less  of  the  Slavic  temperament 
than  M.  Cortot  possesses  of  his  mother  French.  Here, 
again,  is  an  astonishing  technical  equipment,  based 
upon  the  magisterial  model  of  the  Leschetizky  school, 
capable  of  coping  with  every  difficulty  known  to  the 
modern  executant,  and  of  achieving,  even  upon  a 
British  instrument  (notably  improved  of  late),  the  most 
exquisite  gradations  of  tone.  His  hands  and  fingers 
bring  to  mind  the  impeccable  accuracy  of  a  wonder- 
fully-wrought and  beautifully-regulated  machine.  He 
seats  himself  at  the  piano,  waits  for  silence  while  he 
glances  half-apologetically  towards  his  audience,  and 
then,  as  though  some  internal  mainspring  had  been 
released,  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion  and  the 
amazing,  the  oft-dazzling,  the  always-interesting  dis- 
play begins.  And,  as  it  starts,  so  it  goes  through  to 
its  appointed  end,  with  never  a  slip,  never  a  liberty, 
never  an  audacious  or  daringly-original  touch ;  with 
hardly  ever  a  moment  of  genuinely  passionate  emotion, 
to  remind  us  that  the  player  is  after  all  human  and 
liable  to  (musical)  weakness  or  sin.  Such  moments 
are  so  grateful  that  we  find  ourselves  wishing  that  they 
came  oftener.  We  longed  for  a  few  more  of  them  in  the 
otherwise  magnificent  performance  of  Benjamin  Dale's 
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sonata — a  work  replete  with  imagination,  lofty  expres- 
sion, and  irresistible  intensity  of  climax,  yet  a  veritable 
maelstrom  of  technical  "rapids"  that  M.  Moisewitsch, 
who  knows  them  well,  skims  over  with  unfailing 
facility.  In  Chopin's  "Funeral  March"  sonata  he 
dived  rather  more  beneath  the  surface — here  and  there; 
but  throughout  his  audience  sat  entranced. 

Other  styles  again  are  exemplified  in  our  own 
talented  native  pianists — styles  stamped  with  quite  as 
much  individuality  and  characteristic  force.  Let  us 
mention  only  the  two  who  gave  their  recitals  one  after 
the  other  at  Wigmore  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon  : 
Miss  Katharine  Goodson  and  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond.  To 
the  lady  we  would  award  the  palm  for  versatility  ;  she 
has  it  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  To  her  nimble  fingers 
and  her  sensitive  brain  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss. 
From  Bach  to  Liszt,  and  thence  on  to  the  moderns  she 
touches  no  school  that  she  does  not  adorn.  In  her 
concluding  programme  she  showed  herself  greatest, 
perhaps,  in  the  intermezzi  and  Rhapsody  (Op.  119)  of 
Brahms ;  yet  one  cannot  say  she  did  not  do  equal 
justice  to  the  Beethoven  Sonata  (Op.  no)  or  her  choice 
group  of  pieces  by  Balfour  Gardiner,  Ernest  Farrar, 
Paimgren,"  MacDowell,  and  Percy  Grainger.  All  were 
superbly  played.  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond  stands  upon  a 
pedestal  of  his  own,  and  with  him  and  through  him 
shines  the  pianistic  genius  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
We  have  no  more  conscientious  or  deeply  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  the  great  master  of  music 
than  this  notable  Glaswegian,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
close  of  the  war  has  seen  him  setting  foot  once  more 
upon  his  native  shore — doing  fine  work  there  too. 
For,  five  and  thirty  years  of  public  playing  have  not 
altered  one  jot  or  tittle  the  quiet  ascetic  beauty,  the 
staid  serenity,  and  withal  the  hidden  energy  and 
breadth  of  feeling  that  infuse  the  poetic  readings  of 
this  worthy  pupil  of  Hans  von  Bulow  and  Franz  Liszt. 
He  remains  in  his  own  exalted  sphere  what  he  happily 
always  will  be,  just  Frederic  Lamond. 

Apropos  of  styles,  but  not  of  pianists,  we  are 
tempted,  after  last  week's  Philharmonic,  to  express  our 
gratitude  that  this  sorely-tried  world  possesses,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  one  musical  astrologer.  Hitherto  we 
have  looked  upon  the  stars  as  things  of  beauty,  types 
of  co-existent  reality  and  loveliness  in  the  firmament  of 
God's  universe.  Judging  by  his  orchestral  suite, 
'The  Planets,'  Mr.  G.  Hoist  does  not  think  of  our 
nearest  stellar  neighbours  in  that  way.  He  evidently 
regards  them  as  objectionable  nuisances  that  he  would 
oust  from  our  orbit  if  he  could.  But  as  he  cannot,  he 
has  revenged  himself  by  depicting  them  for  what  they 
are  or  might  be  (on  this  point  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
gramme says  too  little  or  too  much)  in  some  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  detestable  music  that  it  was  ever 
our  lot  to  listen  to.    Positively  it  made  us  "  see  stars." 

LE  BOURGEOIS  HABILE  HOMME. 

They  called  me  "  Bloody  Boorjuice  " — 

Those  candid  "sons  of  toil"; 
To  "  horny  handed  Labour  " 

Opposed  me  as  a  foil. 

They  wrecked  my  shop.    They  seized  my  goods ; 

And  bore  away  my  wife — 
My  house  they  burned.    By  mere  mischance, 

They  left  me  with  my  life. 

All  such  as  earn,  and  save,  their  gain, 

The  "  idly  rich  "  they  hold — 
Rude  Soviets  condemn,  as  prize, 

"  The  Bourgeois'  hoarded  gold." 

But  what  are  these,  that  we  should  want, 

Nor  while  it  shines  make  hay? 
The  end  we  know  is  not  remote, 

Let's  revel  while  we  may. 

E'en  I  have  learned;  buy,  sell,  no  more; 

No  longer  save,  but  spend — 
I  rob  the  robbers ;  rule ;  am  blest, 

And  hailed  as  freedom's  friend. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PRICES  OF  TO-DAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Labour  troubles  were  not  unknown  before  the 
war,  and  the  practice  of  making  the  wretched  con- 
sumer pay  through  the  nose,  whenever  cost  of  produc- 
tion goes  up,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  never  has  such 
a  practice  been  so  abused  as  at  the  present  time. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  the  embryo  producer  has 
been  taught  as  an  elementary  business  principle  to  re- 
gard and  treat  the  consumer  as  a  fool,  and  in  so  doing 
he  was  perfectly  safe.  The  war  has,  unfortunately, 
l  aught  him,  that,  owing  to  the  world-wide  upset  of 
values,  the  consumer  may  now  be  treated  as  a 
paralysed  idiot. 

Possibly,  here  and  there  a  stand  of  some  sort  has 
been  made  by  individuals,  but  they  have  rarely  been  in 
.sufficient  numbers  to  break  down  the  mischief.  Only 
one  such  case  has  actually  come  under  my  notice,  I 
refer  to  one  of  the  latest  and  best  hotels  in  London, 
which,  when  it  opened  its  doors,  now  some  years  ago, 
was  found  to  be  about  30  per  cent,  more  expensive 
than  any  of  its  competitors.  It  is  certain  that  every- 
thing was  better  done,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  that 
30  per  cent.  For  once  in  a  way,  the  usually  stupid 
Public  jibbed,  and  there  was  a  mild  sort  of  boycott, 
which  very  soon  brought  the  directors,  who  were  not 
running  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  to 
heel.  Prices  came  down,  not  merely  the  30  per  cent., 
but  just  a  little  more,  with,  of  course,  the  desired 
result.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
case  I  refer  to,  the  boycott  was  an  organised  boycott. 

Surely  the  time  has  now  come  to  start  organised 
boycotts,  as  the  commonsense  of  the  Public  shows  no 
sign  of  asserting  itself.  This  should  be  directed,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  classes  of  goods  which  are 
essential,  such  as  the  ordinary  foodstuffs,  ordinary 
household  furniture  as  distinguished  from  antique  fur- 
niture, wearing  apparel,  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  great  town  like  London  the  difficulties  of  organ- 
ising such  a  campaign  are,  of  course,  very  great  for 
the  simple  reason  there  are  so  many  rich  people  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  vital  matter  to  pay  18s.  for  a  tongue 
or  1 6s.  for  an  ordinary  chicken. 

In  a  small  household  the  difference  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounts  to  possibly  ^250,  and  what  is  that  to 
a  rich  man  as  compared  with  the  convenience  of  con- 
tinuing to  deal  with  tradesmen  one  has  dealt  with 
for  many  years,  who  know  you  and  your  ways?  So 
argues  the  man  who  can  afford  it.  But  for  every  one 
man  who  can  afford  to  indulge  himself  in  this  way 
there  are  a  hundred  who  cannot,  and  in  the  greater 
interest  all  should  combine  to  break  down  the  traders' 
combination  against  the  consumer. 

There  appear  to  be  two  courses  open  to  the  con- 
sumer. On  the  one  hand,  to  cut  down  expenditure 
to  the  minimum,  on  the  other,  for  residents  in  a  dis- 
trict to  combine  in  the  manner  following  : — Ascertain, 
say,  the  names  of  forty  people  who  patronise  X  the 
butcher  and  Y  the  greengrocer,  and  send  a  delegate 
to  interview  X  and  Y  to  inform  them  that  forty  of  their 
regular  customers  will  leave  them  in  a  body,  if  they 
are  not  treated  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner.  If 
action  such  as  this  were  taken  simultaneously  in  six 
London  districts,  "the  trade"  would  soon  get  the 
wind  up,  and,  like  the  hotel  directors,  come  to  heel. 

I  recently  required  a  modern  armchair,  a  small 
portfolio,  and  a  pair  of  dog-skin  gloves.  I  set 
forth  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom  I  am  accustomed 
to  deal  before  the  war,  expecting  to  have  to  pay  pos- 
sibly 75  per  cent,  above  pre-war  prices.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  was  asked  ,£94  for  a  modern  arm- 
chair, which  before  the  war  cost  £\g;  and  £iS  for  the 
portfolio,  the  pre-war  price  being  ^3  10s.  ;  and  18s  6d. 
for  the  gloves,  which  before  the  war  cost  4s.  6d. 
"  Evidemment,  il  y  a  une  education  a  faire,  L'Ecole  des 
Clients,"  as  an  English  General  recently  remarked 
when  asked  ^48  for  a  pair  of  silk  pyjamas  in  Paris. 

I  returned  home  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  hav- 
ing resolved  that  I  would  contrive  to  carry  on  with 
what  I  already  possessed  for  another  year  or  so,  in 
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the  hope  that  in  due  course  the  world  would  recover 
its  senses. 

There  are,  however,  many  Institutions  such  as  clubs 
that  find  themselves  threatened  with  disaster  in  face  of 
the  extortionate  demands  of  tradesmen,  and  ways  and 
means  are  being  freely  discussed  to  combat  the  evil. 
A  form  of  Co-operation  would  seem  to  be  the  solution, 
if  once  the  innate  conservatism  of  individuals  com- 
posing committees  can  be  overcome. 

There  are  few  evils  without  their  correctives,  and 
some  comfort  may  be  found  in  the  reflection  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  S. 

DANGEROUS  COMPLICATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  an  Anglo-Indian,  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  article  on  "Japan  and  the  Colour  Bar,"  since 
my  writings  will  show  that  for  years  I  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  Japan  and  India  on  this  very  question. 
There  are,  however,  self-seeking  white  people  who 
affect  to  sneer  at  the  Japanese  and  Indians,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  allow  all  manner  of  destitute  and 
criminal  aliens  to  enter  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
I  thought  of  this  during  the  air  raids  on  London,  when 
I  saw  the  miserable  terror-stricken  wretches  of  alien 
origin,  who  were  at  the  railway  stations  on  bomb- 
dodging  expeditions.  But  among  them  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  single  Japanese  or  Indian. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  died  the  other  day, 
used  to  wear  a  pagri  (turban)  in  honour  of  our  brave 
Indian  soldiers,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  and  I 
were  travelling  together  in  India,  he  put  his  head  out 
of  the  railway  carriage  at  one  of  the  stations  and 
called  for  water:  "  You  cannot  have  this,"  said  the 
water-carrier,  "it  is  for  sahibs  and  not  for  Indians  ! 
My  friend,  who  was  a  pure  Celt  from  Skye,  was 
highly  honoured  at  the  compliment  paid  him  by  the 
bbisti,  who  mistook  him  for  an  Indian.  He  has  been 
immortalised  as  "  Mr.  Great  Heart,  familiarly  known 
as  '  Jamie  Macdonald,'  "  in  Aberigh-Mackay 's  well- 
known  book,  '  Twenty-one  days  in  India. '  There  is 
very  little  exaggeration  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Mackay 
of  "  The  Planter  :  A  Farmer  Prince,"  although  no 
doubt  in  part  it  is  broad  caricature — but,  ridentem 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat ?  We  therefore  want  another 
Aberigh-Mackay  to  remove  the  dangerous  complica- 
tions that  have  been  caused  by  the  writings  of  the 
Montagus,  the  Valentine  Chirols,  and  the  so-called 
"  Intellectuals." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 

r5,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 
2nd  March,  1919. 

QUEBEC  AND  THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  refreshing  to  see  in  a  London  newspaper 
some  wholesome  truths  about  Quebec  and  the  French 
Canadian.  11  Imperialist  "  sentiment  of  a  sloppy  kind 
dictates  much  comment  that  is  very  tiresome  and  pro- 
bably harmful.  The  French  Canadian  is  a  spoilt  child, 
who  is  encouraged  to  "  show  off"  and  make  himself  a 
nuisance  by  his  guardians,  the  Roman  Church  and 
various  political  leaders.  He  is  an  ill-brought-up, 
ignorant,  and  unmannerly  child,  and  his  fits  of  scream- 
ing and  kicking  occasionally  become  so  disturbing  that 
a  remonstrance  has  to  be  addressed  to  his  guardians. 
Their  response  is  usually  to  point  out  to  him  soothingly 
that  he  is  small,  and  weak,  and  helpless,  and  that 
everyone  takes  advantage  of  him,  but  that  he  must 
now  cease  to  clamour,  because  otherwise  public  opinion 
may  insist  on  a  slapping,  he  is  none  the  less  a  little 
darling,  and  quite  in  the  right,  and  the  victim  of  the 
cruel,  vindictive,  conquering  English.  Of  course,  like 
all  children  however  spoilt,  he  has  his  charming 
gleams,  and  there  are  moments  when  exasperation 
gives  way  to  laughter  at  his  infantile  heroics.  But  the 
feeling  of  English-speaking  Canadians  in  the  Province 


of  Quebec,  since  the  war,  is  that  no  further  purpose 
will  be  served  by  the  perpetual  glossing  over  of  the 
fact  that  the  French  Canadian  is  an  extremely  selfish 
member  of  the  community.  We  are  ready  to  live  on 
friendly  terms,  but  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  restrain  a 
touch  of  contempt  for  the  man  who  stayed  at  home, 
and  hindered  the  Allies  to  the  extent  of  his  small 
powers,  on  the  plea  that  the  war  was  not  being  fought 
in  Canada,  and  was  consequently  a  foreign  war. 

The  French  Canadian  position  was  entirely  illogical 
but  his  Church  encouraged  him  in  the  belief  that  what 
he  wanted  to  do  was  his  duty.  This  was  to  remain  in 
safety  and  enlarge  his  business,  if  possible,  by  war 
profiteering.  His  political  leaders  assured  him  that 
his  apparent  ease  and  prosperity  was  a  mockery,  that 
he  was  a  victim  of  religious  persecution,  and  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  one  with  martyred  Belgium 
and  Poland.  His  religious  leaders  hinted  that  money 
spent  on  war  charity  was  money  diverted  from  the 
Church  and  that  the  faithful  knew  that  the  call  of  the 
Church  was  solemn,  holy,  alone  worthy  of  response 
and  eternally  profitable. 

One  "  war  charity  "  was  started  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  a  "  War 
Babies  "  Fund.  The  promoters  brazenly  appealed  to 
the  public  to  assist  them  in  building  a  large  addition  to 
a  convent  as  a  creche  for  war-babies,  and  stated  in 
print  that  this  creche  was  necessitated  by  the  increase 
in  illegitimate  births  due  to  the  establishment  of  Val- 
cartier  Camp,  some  sixteen  miles  away.  This  state- 
ment— no  reflection  on  French  Canadian  morality  as 
there  were  no  French  Canadian  soldiers  at  Valcartier, 
and  woman,  as  is  well  known,  is  always  the  unwilling 
victim  of  man — caused  such  widespread  indignation 
that  it  was  partially  retracted.  No  English  money 
was  forthcoming  for  this  creche. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  French  Canadian,  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Church,  played  the  part  of  the  small- 
souled  provincial  in  the  war,  as  he  had  played  it  many 
times  before  in  domestic  matters.  There  was  the 
famous  occasion  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  visited 
Quebec.  She  chose  her  programme  with  a  special 
regard  for  the  religious  and  moral  standard  of  the  holy 
city.  But  the  Sunday  before  she  was  to  appear,  a 
mandement  was  read  in  all  the  churches,  warning  the 
French  Canadians  that  innocent  as  the  plays  might  be, 
none  the  less  "  cette  femme  "  was  not  always  so  cir- 
cumspect, and  was  not  a  fit  person  for  any  pure- 
minded  Roman  Catholic  to  see.  The  faithful  were 
forbidden  to  witness  the  performance.  Accordingly  a 
number  of  zealous  youths,  feeling  that  they  had  the 
Church  behind  them,  collected  at  the  theatre  door  and 
threw  stones  and  eggs  at  Bernhardt  and  her  company. 
This  was  the  one  occasion  on  which  Quebec  achieved 
a  position  in  the  world  of  original  criticism. 

The  anti-conscription  riots  in  Quebec  in  Holy  Week 
a  year  ago,  were  of  a  piece  with  this  senseless  and 
boorish  behaviour.  The  French  Canadians  had  one 
of  their  worst  kicking  and  screaming  fits,  and  made 
their  voices  heard  far  beyond  the  paternal  mansion. 
They  didn't  like  the  war,  and  they  wouldn't  go  to  the 
war,  and  nobody  should  go  to  the  war  if  they  could 
help  it,  and  nasty  newspapers  that  advocated  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  should  have 
their  offices  burnt  down  !  Then  the  Government  took 
drastic  action  and  the  spoilt  child  was  frightened  and 
said  he  would  be  good.  And  in  fact  he  was  good  for 
a  while. 

But  the  spoilt  child  tires  everyone's  patience,  and 
we  should  now  like  to  see  him  deprived  of  surplus 
sweets  and  put  to  school.  Umvholesome,  sticky 
flattery  has  been  his  portion  too  long. 

Marjorie  Gram. 

49,  The  Ramparts,  Quebec. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  the  4th  of  January  last 
(page  7)  there  appears  what  must  be  qualified  as  an 
extremely  malignant  article  against  the  French- 
Canadians  of  one  of  the  finest  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Remember  that  it  is  against  British  subjects,  faiths 
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ful  for  nigh  unto  two  centuries  to  the  Crown  and  on 
the  morrow  of  the  great  victory  achieved  by  British 
and  French  valour  on  the  soil  of  France  that  you  dish 
up  to  your  readers  such  a  delectable  banquet. 

You  say  the  French-Canadians  have  not  volunteered 
according  to  their  numbers.  Permit  me  to  retort  that 
my  fellow-countrymen  have  done  their  duty  and  their 
whole  duty.  The  abstention  is  only  apparent  and 
comes  (i)  from  the  fact  that  the  French-Canadian 
element  is  only  credited  with  names  indisputably 
French,  such  as  Beauchamp,  Ledieux,  Fournier,  etc., 
whereas  (2)  the  English  element  benefits  from  a  great 
many  P>ench  whose  names,  from  different  motives  and 
through  no  fault  of  the  person,  have  been  anglicized, 
such  as  Colt  (Poulin),  Bird  (Loiseau),  Drinkwater 
(Boileau),  etc.,  and  because  (3)  a  considerable  number 
of  English  names  designate  to-day  among  us  French 
families,  such  as  Campbell,  Wilson,  Brown,  Readman, 
Ostell,  Ross,  Ball,  Macdonald,  Warren,  Dick,  Black- 
burn, Robertson,  Aimpleman,  Byrne,  etc.,  who  have 
not  received  a  drop  of  English  or  Irish  blood  in  their 
\  t  ins,  in  the  one  case  from  the  days  when  the  officers 
of  Wolfe  established  themselves  in  1760  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec,  and  in  the  other  since  the  great 
Irish  emigration  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  All 
these  families  bearing  English  or  Irish  names  are 
French  and  Catholic,  but  their  designation  on  the  list 
of  Canadian  soldiers  is  attributed  to  the  English 
element. 

The  response  would  have  been  greater  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  numbers  had  it  not  been  for  the 
insane  policy  pursued  by  the  Ottawa  authorities,  both 
civil  and  military.  To  begin  with,  all  the  recruiting 
officers  were  English-speaking  and  in  some  cases 
Protestant  clergymen.  These  recruiting  officers,  un- 
able to  speak  French,  addressed  meetings  in  our 
Province  in  a  language  which  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  did  not  understand.  You  can  imagine  the  effect 
produced  ;  particularly  when  it  was  bruited  around  and 
even  said  right  out  from  the  platform  that  French- 
Canadians  were  not  wanted  to  win  the  war. 

I  might  here-  remark  that  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  soldiers  said  to  be  of  English  descent  were  born 
in  England. 

Furthermore,  the  French-Canadian  is  a  pure  and  un- 
adulterated Canadian,  no  mixture  about  him;  attached 
to  the  soil  for  three  centuries,  he  has  taken  root 
therein  and  proclaims  Canada  his  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  Anglo- 
Canadian. 

Moreover,  we  are  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  grateful  for  our  position  under  the  Flag.  One  of 
our  most  illustrious  French-Canadian  Bishops  in  the 
old  days  said  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Basilica  of  Quebec  : 
"Where  is  this  good  patriot,  where  is  the  loyal  sub- 
ject, L  go  further,  where  is  the  true  Christian  whose 
heart  has  not  been  made  glad  by  the  happy  news  of 
the  success  of  England  :  dominion  of  the  seas  assured 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Flag  majestically  unrolled  on  all 
the  waters,  the  enemy  confounded  and  humiliated.  .  .  ." 
Our  great  French-Canadian  politician  and  statesman, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  for 
fifteen  years,  said  of  himself  in  our  House  of  Commons 
that  he  was  British  to  the  core.  And  so  are  nearly  all 
the  leading  French-Canadian  politicians.  But  all  are 
Canadian  to  the  core. 

And  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  land  from  which 
our  forefathers  sprang.  We  cherish  and  revere  our 
mother-country  and  flatter  ourselves  that  the  generous 
and  valiant  blood  which  flows  in  that  land  flows  in  our 
veins.  How  could  we  sever  the  bonds  which  bind  us 
to  both  our  mother-countries  ! 

Thus  when  England  was  menaced  by  the  submarine 
and  cried  aloud  for  sustenance,  we  had  but  one 
thought.  While  our  sons  were  offering  their  blood 
our  old  farmers,  together  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  drawing  from  the  soil  the  priceless 
food  which  would  nourish  the  soldier  and  help  bring 
about  final  victory.  The  slogan  was  that  each  farm 
must  produce  sufficient  to  feed  ten  soldiers.  And  so 
successful  were  our  people  that  in  one  year  they  pro- 
duced one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  butter, 
cheese,  meat,  etc. 


This  is  a  faint  picture  of  what  we  have  done  to  help 
bring  about  our  great  victory  and  of  which  you  seem 
to  be  unaware. 

Now  what  shall  I  say  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Townships  which  you  charge  us  with?  The  story  is 
a  sad  one.  About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
following  the  American  Revolution,  the  Province  of 
Quebec  gave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  to  the  English  and 
Scots  that  came  directly  from  the  Old  Country.  We 
can  proudly  say  that  none  of  the  Colonies  had  such  a 
fine  type  of  emigrant.  In  a  comparatively  short  time 
they  became  rich  and  formed  a  gentry  of  the  first 
order.  Fine  houses,  vast  fields,  perfect  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  gave  to  the  Townships  a  most  picturesque 
aspect;  in  fact,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  was  the  vista 
that  it  yet  bears  the  name  among  us  of  the  Canadian 
Switzerland.  Alas  !  It  is  said  that  Spain  became  in- 
toxicated and  finally  died  from  the  gold  that  came  from 
America.  In  the  same  way  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
English  extraction  were  extinguished  by  their  wealth. 
As  you  very  properly  say,  although  unaware  of  the 
cruelty  of  your  observation,  their  sons  provided  the 
large  garrisons  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  And  the 
inevitable  consequence  was  that  the  farm  suffered  by 
the  desertion. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  our  young  men,  sober, 
brave,  loving  the  land  that  bore  them  and  coming 
from  the  fief-held  Seigneurial  districts,  have  bought 
and  are  continuing  to  buy  by  the  hundreds  these  British- 
created  settlements?  Mark  the  contrast.  Land  which 
is  worth  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  in  the  French  districts  is  sold  for  thirty  to  fifty 
dollars  in  the  Townships. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  word  as  to  the  author  who 
calls  forth  this  diatribe  on  your  part.  When  a  man 
vilifies  a  whole  race  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  inquire 
as  to  his  credentials.  What  has  he  done  to  invite 
attention  to  his  work?  Is  he  speaking  the  thoughts 
which  animate  his  fellows  and  putting  forth  their 
common  grievance  for  redress  by  those  in  whose  power 
such  redress  can  be  had?  Naturally  one  would  imagine 
that  this  diabolical  treatment  of  Britishers  would  have 
come  before  the  Commons  at  Ottawa  and  instant  relief 
would  be  had  from  such  an  intolerable  situation. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  great  English 
names  in  Canada,  and  am  happy  to  say  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  some;  but  never  have  I  heard  the  name 
of  Mr.  Robert  Sellar.  Of  course,  I  am  sorrowfully 
aware  that  in  my  own  Province,  as  well  as  in  our  sister 
Province  of  Ontario  there  are  men  whose  sole  business 
in  life  is  to  spread  discontent,  prejudice  and  bigotry. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  worthy  men  should  suffer  them 
to  fall  into  the  oblivion  they  so  much  deserve. 

I  am  aware  that  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
divides  us,  and  the  distance  may  help  to  produce  a  false 
perspective.  Consequently,  feeling  sure  that  you 
desire  to  have  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  about 
this  matter,  I  would  respectfully  urge  you  to  ask  men 
of  the  type  of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Fisher,  of  the  Town- 
ships, and  Minister  of  the  Crown  for  many  years  in 
Canada,  the  Hon.  Senator  Edwards,  the  great 
lumberman,  the  Hon.  Judge  McCorkill,  who  has 
represented  in  our  leeislature  the  only  Countv  in  the 
Townships  which  still  is  overwhelmingly  British,  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Provincial  Treasurer  of  this 
Province,  of  Mr.  Edward  Harper  Wade,  whose  writ- 
ings must  be  familiar  to  you,  the  Hon.  Senator 
Foster  and  Mr.  W.  Bullock,  M.P.P.,  of  the  Town- 
ships, I  say  I  would  respectfully  urge  you  to  ask  these 
men  what  they  think  of  the  attitude  of  the  French- 
Canadians  towards  their  fellow-subjects. 

If  your  opinion  of  our  public  men  is  as  low  as  your 
opinion- of  your  own,  eliminate  the  politician,  and  ask 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Montreal  or  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Quebec  what  they  think  of  Mr.  Robert 
Sellar's  work  or  the  criticism  which  it  has  pleased  you 
to  level  at  the  French  Catholics  of  Canada.  If  they 
subscribe  to  one  line  of  either  I  will  confess  that  I  am 
suffering  from  an  illusion  and  that  my  compatriots  de- 
serve the  reprobation  which  you  both  pour  on  their 
heads. 

P.  Aug.  Choquette, 
A  Member  of  the  Canadian  Senate 
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[The  Senator's  letter  as  it  reached  us  was  much  too 
long-,  and  the  exigency  of  space  compelled  us  to  make 
excisions,  though  we  think  nothing  material  has 
been  omitted.  Our  article  was  not  directed  against 
the  French-Canadians,  but  against  the  rule,  or 
rather  tyranny,  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  As  in 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  priests  were  very  unwilling  to 
allow  their  young  men  to  leave  their  villages  and 
encounter  the  liberal  education  of  European  camps. 
—Ed.,  S.R.] 

MR.  RHODES  IN  DOWNING  STREET. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  your  review  of 
Mr.  Frank  Boyd's  book,  '  A  Pelican's  Tale,'  more 
particularly  the  account  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Sir  Starr 
Jameson.  I  always  knew  that  these  South  African 
magnates  had  great  influence  with  the  Government,  in 
fact,  I  have  heard  the  late  Lord  Knutsford  described 
as  being  in  Rhodes 's  pocket.  But  I  did  not  know, 
until  I  read  the  Saturday  Review,  that  it  had  gone 
so  far  that  Rhodes  and  Jameson  occupied  "  a  flat  in 
Downing  Street."  But  as  you  say  so,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  true.  Was  it  peradventure  inside  the 
Treasury? — Yours  obediently, 

Aberdeen  Edward  Macintosh. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  playful  correspondent  for 
giving-  us  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
which  should  not  have  passed  the  proof-reading.  The 
flat,  of  course,  was  in  Down  Street.  Since  Boswell 
occupied  rooms  in  Downing  Street,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  by  his  landlady  for  drunkenness,  that 
famous  passage  has  not  been  occupied  by  private 
dwellings. — Ed.  S.R.] 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  (commercial)  success  of  the  thing  called 
"  Pelmanism  "is,  I  take  it,  the  subject  of  the  discus- 
sion in  your  columns. 

Is  that,  to  begin  with,  more  remarkable  than  the 
success  of  the  (very  defective  and  elaborately  over- 
praised) '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica?' 

The  patent,  yet  astonishing  fact  of  our  time,  is  that 
such  marvels  can  be  wrought  by  such  tiresome  and 
unscrupulous  means. 

The  reply  of  "A  Recent  Student,"  seems  to  refute 
itself.  Who  is  prepared  to  get  up  and  assert  that  the 
idea  or  practice  of  noticing  and  reforming  indolent 
habits  and  inaccurate  thinking  is  in  any  sense  a  new 
one?  Does  any  recognized  educational  authority 
(journalists  and  boomsters  apart)  support  this  or  the 
other  comprehensive  claims  made  by  Pelman  &  Co.  ?  It 
is  surely  much  more  easy  to  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  (mostly  of  the  middle  class  and  of 
somewhat  defective  education)  have,  by  what  is  to 
them  a  remarkably  novel  agency  and  transformation 
been  hypnotized  into  a  state  of — not  altogether  un- 
reasoned, but  highly  exaggerated — self-congratula- 
tion. One  may  believe  (with  an  effort)  that  a  few  real 
admirals  or  real  solicitors'  clerks  have  learnt  as  much 
from  the  wondrous  "  system  "  as  they  might  have 
learnt  at  a  good  school. 

But  when  a  young  gentleman  writes  (in  a  recent 
advertisement)  to  tell  us  what  he  has  been  saved  from 
by  the  Pelman  course,  that  is  a  little  too  much  !  And 
your  inquiries  why  eminent  gentlemen  like  Sir  Robert- 
son Nicoll  lend  their  countenance  to  an  institution  which 
beslobbers  itself  daily  with  fulsome  eulogy  hitherto 
only  associated  with  patent  drugs — a  phenomenon  on 
which  (d'ailleurs)  one  might  expect  that  '  Truth  '  would 
have  been  the  first  to  pour  the  vials  of  its  contemptuous 
wrath — deserve  a  reply  in  the  public  interest. 

Where  intellectual  life  was  formerly  "  an  irreparable 
muddle,"  any  change  may  be  welcome.  But  the  state- 
ment that  a  student  has  "  realized  his  (or  her)  per- 
sonality "  and  "  acquired  self-confidence,"  by  the  use 
of  a  few  little  "grey  books,"  must  read  to  ordinary 
ears  as  preposterous  "  bunkum." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

Savile  Club,  W.  A  Student  (of  Humanity). 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
March  ist  brings  us  down  to  tin  tacks,  as  Americans 
say.  He  tells  us  of  a  distinguished  author  who  was 
offered  forty  guineas  for  an  advertising  puff.  Others, 
I  know,  can  vouch  for  offers  up  to  ,£500.  I  take  it 
that  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll  or  any  of  the  other  public  men 
mentioned  will  not  reply  to  your  challenge.  Their 
silence  is  eloquent,  but  what  of  the  papers  publishing 
these  blatant  testimonials?  The  British  Weekly  is 
perhaps  more  catholic  in  its  advertisements  than  in  its 
religious  doctrine,  but  the  Religious  Tract  Society  pro- 
fesses some  supervision  in  its  publicity  pages,  yet  in 
the  current  number  of  their  Boys'  Own  Paper  ap- 
pears a  page  of  Pelman  puff  written  by  the  author  of 
'  A  Rank  Outsider,'  '  Playing  the  Game  !'  '  Not  Out,' 
'  The  Boy  Bondsman,'  etc.,  etc. — a  fulsome  screed 
wherein  the  young  are  told  that  there  is  a  Royal  road 
to  learning,  and  that  it  is  called  Pelmanism.  Even  if 
this  suspiciously  enthusiastic  writer  has  never  heard  of 
the  street  called  '  Straight,'  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
might  explain  how  their  pages  come  to  be  sold  for 
touting  in  this  way  for  "  reduced  fees  "  from  young 
readers  who  are  anxious  "  to  make  money,  or  to  buck 
things  up  at  St.  Stephen's."  The  Boys'  Own  Paper 
is  read  by  boys  and  trusted  by  parents.  The  carefully 
keyed  advertisement  was  doubtless  paid  for.  Does 
the  Society  approve  of  it? 

Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  L. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Was  delighted  to  read  your  telling  remarks 
re  "Pelmanism"  and  the  "tosh"  puffed  up  by- 
Generals  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  &c.  The  poor 
public  is  fleeced  by  press  puffs.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  add  to  your  admirable  questions  to  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  :  How  much  has  the  '  British  Weekly  '  received 
for  Pelman  advertisements? 

Historicus. 

March  2nd,  1919. 

TRADES-UNION  BALLOTING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — -In  your  last  issue  you  point  out  that  in  the 
recent  Trades-Union  balloting  the  votes  are  given 
under  inspection,  and  therefore  are  not  free  or 
independent.  The  proof  of  this  was  given  in  the 
photos  published  in  the  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily  Mail, 
date,  I  think,  February  2ist  or  22nd,  showing  a  miner 
marking  his  paper,  surrounded  by  8  or  10  others. 

As  we  know  the  methods  of  "  massed  picketing  " 
used  by  the  Unions  for  intimidation,  also  the  way 
"block  votes"  are  juggled  and  used,  the  system  of 
giving  votes  under  inspection  is  a  scandal  and  of  great 
importance,  in  view  of  public  interests  concerned  in 
present  general  unrest,  and  stoppage  of  trade  there- 
from, and  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this 
abuse  should  be  called  for,  when  restoring  pre-war 
Trades-Union  privileges. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hubert  Perry. 

"DEPARTING   IN  SILENCE." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Under  this  heading  a  leader  appears  in  the 
Morning  Post  to-day,  and  surely  it  is  a  pity,  at  times 
like  this,  to  stir  up  any  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
England  in  the  hearts  of  our  overseas  soldiers  and 
their  people. 

Quite  lately,  a  Colonel,  going  from  Liverpool  with 
his  Regiment,  made  a  charming  speech,  and  thanked 
the  English  people  for  their  magnifient  hospitality,  and 
said,  "  the  departing  troops  feel  more  like  leaving 
another  home."  There  isn't  a  single  person  in  these 
Islands  who  doesn't  applaud  the  valour  and  bravery 
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of  our  Colonial  troops,  and  certainly  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  "cordial  message"  from  our  Government  has  not 
yet  been  heard.  It  is  only  postponed,  in  the  hurry  and 
unrest  of  the  moment.  The  idea  of  a  "Ministry  of 
Courtesy  "  is  rather  appealing,  in  these  days  of  dis- 
courtesy, but  let  us  be  sure  to  appoint  someone  who 
knows  how  these  things  ought  to  be  done,  and  will 
protect  us  from  those  who  beslavered  our  "  noble 
women  "  w  ith  fulsome  praise,  and  encouragement  to 

idleness-  Yours  faithfully, 

March  4th.  A.  S.  B. 

HENS  AND   EGGS:   A  SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  possibility  of  our  ex-service  men  being 
able  to  make  a  living  on  ten  acres,  or  less,  of  land,  and 
an  assured  supply  of  home-produced  fresh  eggs,  are 
two  questions  receiving  at  the  present  moment  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  attention. 

In  1915,  on  2\  acres  of  land,  I  conducted,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
an  experiment  with  1,000  laying  pullets.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  in  order  to  test  a  method  of  managing 
laying  birds  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  enable  a 
smallholder  to  make  his  living  thereby,  and  started 
on  November  1st,  1914,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1915, 
I  received  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  kill  off  the  birds  as  quickly  as  possible  and  close  the 
experiment  down.  I,  therefore,  sent  them  to  Smith- 
field  (London)  to  be  killed  in  weekly  batches  of  about 
100,  and  by  the  end  of  September  they  were  all  gone 
with  the  exception  of  about  40.  The  experiment  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  covered  ten  full  working 
months  (rather  less  than  more). 

I  give  below  the  financial  results  of  these  ten  months' 
work  : — 

Cost  of  Live  Stock      ...        ...        ...  ^150 

Cost  of  Dead  Stock     ...        ...        ...  ^150 

^300 

96,358  eggs  were  produced  which  realised  ^615  oi- 
ls. 6£d.  per  dozen,  and  the  manure  realised  After 
deducting  the  following  charges  : — Food,  ^341  ;  com- 
mission, ^29;  carriage,  ^28;  depreciation,  ^15 ;  rent 
of  land  used  {z\  acres),  ;  coals  for  heating  water, 
£3;  miscellaneous  expenses,  ^5;  the  sum  of  /7i94 
was  left  to  repay  the  smallholder  for  his  time,  and  the 
interest  on  his  capital,  and  the  experiment  conclusivelv 
proved  that  with  the  help  of  a  boy  a  smallholder  could 
quite  easily  manage  twice  this  number  of  birds. 

Now,  owing  to  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  Small  amount  of  capital  used; 

(2)  Short  time  taken  to  place  the  experiment  on 
foot.  It  was  not  decided  upon  until  September,  and 
yet  it  was  in  full  swing  by  November  1st. 

(3)  Satisfactory  profit  (from  a  smallholder's  point  of 
view-)  produced  on  the  small  capital  emploved. 

(4)  Large  number  of  birds  which  the  experiment 
proved  could  be  satisfactorily  managed  by  a  small- 
holder and  a  boy. 

(5)  Small  acreage  of  land  required. 

And  in  reference  to  two  questions  of  national 
imoortance,  viz.,  a  constant  supply  of  home-produced 
cges  and  the  possibility  of  our  ex-service  men  beinjj 
able  to  make  a  living  on  10  acres,  or  less,  of  land,  this 
experiment  was  the  most  successful  authentic  experi- 
ment (of  this  character)  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  (which  is  the  only  point  of  view  that  reallv 
counts)  which  had,  ud  to  that  time,  been  made  in  this, 
or  oerhaps  in  anv  other  country. 

If  this  statement  is  a  correct  one,  then  the  following 
interesting  questions  arise  : — Whv  did  the  Government 
order  me  to  stop  the  experiment  after  eight  months  and 
not  run  it  on  to  the  end  of  twelve?  Whv  did  thev 
order  me  to  kill  off  these  thousand  birds  iust  when  thev 
were  ureing  the  public  to  retain  their  laving  birds  as 
a  patriotic  effort,  and  just  at  a  time  when  eggs  were 
badlv  needed  for  our  hospitals?  The  birds  were  in 
full  lav,  and  at  the  height  of  the  experiment's  success. 

Yours  truly,     F.  G.  Paynter. 


REVIEWS 

GEORGE    WYNDHAM   AND  ROMANCE. 

Assays  in  Romantic  Literature.    By  George  Wyndham. 
Macmillan.     12s.  net. 

OF  the  pursuit  of  the  Grail  of  Romantic  beauty 
this  is  still  the  truth,  that  no  man  sets  out  on 
the  quest,  unless  he  carries  in  his  own  heart  the  object 
of  his  search.  The  quest,  moreover,  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  adventures  in  that  failure  is  of  its 
essence.  For  romantic  beauty  is,  like  the  rainbow's 
end,  not  liable  to  capture,  nor  to  imprisonment  by  the 
pedant  or  the  philosopher  in  definition.  It  is  a  true 
fire  of  St.  Helen  that  gleams  on  the  spars  of  the 
explorer's  ship,  and  has  never  yet  yielded,  and  never 
will,  to  analysis  and  explanation. 

When,  therefore,  with  his  own  instinctive  gallantry 
George  Wyndham  set  out  to  capture  the  gleam,  he  set 
out  upon  an  adventure  not  less  beautiful  because  hope- 
less. Himself  the  very  mirror  of  the  fire,  he  looked 
everywhere  but  in  his  own  spirit,  where  alone  he  might 
have  found  it,  for  the  meaning  of  romance.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  involved  in  the  old  schoolmen's  quarrel 
between  the  classic  and  romantic  modes,  not  guessing, 
as  Mr.  Whiblev  points  out  in  his  wise  and  tender  intro- 
duction, that  these  are  but  two  facets  of  one  truth. 
Happily  this  explanation  serves  only  to  throw  into  a 
high  light  Wyndham's  own  kinship  with  romance,  his 
Fellowship  with  a  hundred  dead  captains  of  the  sacred 
lire;  whether  captains  on  the  field  or  in  the  poet's 
country — great  Pompey,  that  Duke  in  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  Ronsard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and 
Walter  Scott — this  is  a  gallant  and  a  ringing  company, 
of  which  George  Wyndham  is  not  the  least  beautiful  or 
heroic  figure.  And  if  we  are  driven  to  attempt  to 
isolate  the  quality  which  distinguishes  and  links  all 
these,  so  separate  by  race  and  time  and  fate,  we  can 
do  no  other  than  quote  from  '  Lord  Jim  ' — that  very 
touchstone  of  romance — what  seems  to  us  the  pure 
truth  of  romance.  "  He  is  romantic,"  says  the  old 
German  butterfly-catcher  of  Lord  Jim — and  he  explains 
this  in  the  phrase,  "  Follow  the  Dream,  and  then  follow 
the  dream — cwig — usque  ad  finem." 

Let  us  see  then  how  George  Wyndham  follows  his 
dream,  and  how  in  the  following  he  does  not  discover 
romance,  but  becomes  a  part  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  quoted  by  Mr.  Whibley,  he  speaks  of  "  the 
big  book  I  meant  to  write  about  romantic  literature." 
It  was  io  have  twelve  chapters.  It  was  to  begin  with 
"The  Springs  of  Romance"  and  end  with  the  last 
outpost  of  Romance — "The  New  French  Romantics" — 
and  was  to  be  stuck  full  of  all  the  things  and  people 
he  loved  as  being  touched  with  the  strange,  fugitive 
beauty  of  adventure.  Of  what  he  planned  there  remain 
unwritten  "  The  Chronicles  and  the  Crusades," 
"  Dante,"  "  Chaucer  and  the  French  Romantics."  But 
written — and  the  names  are  in  themselves  a  challenge 
— were  "The  Springs  of  Romance,"  "The  Poetry  of 
the  Prison,"  "  Ronsard  and  La  Pleiade,"  "  North's 
Plutarch,"  "Poems  of  Shakespeare,"  "Elizabethan 
Adventure  in  Elizabethan  Literature,"  and  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott."  To  find  the  true  worth,  and  to  cap- 
ture the  harmony  of  which  all  these  pieces  form  the 
notes,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  the  second-hand  pro- 
fessionalism which  tends  to  disfigure  all  of  them.  We 
see  Wyndham,  perhaps  a  little  too  conscious  of  his 
enthusiasms  of  the  soldier,  the  aristocrat  and  the 
denizen  of  politics,  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  pro- 
fessor. Possibly  in  this  he  was  governed  by  Henley — 
association  with  whom  could  not  but  injure — but  more 
probably  it  was  his  tribute — the  tribute  of  the  stranger 
without  the  gates — to  erudition.  This  fault  is  worst 
in  "The  Springs"  and  "  Shakespeare."  In  the  first, 
an  obviously  absurd  speculation  as  to  the  date  of  the 
first  arrival  of  romance  is  tolerable,  because  its  very 
absurdity  has  a  pretty  half-childish  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  Shakespeare,  which  promised  so  beauti- 
fully, ends  in  a  perfect  rubbish-heap  of  explanations, 
out  of  which  the  lines  quoted  stick  like  jewels. 

When  this  is  said,  there  remains  the  pure  swift 
quality  of  his  style  and  spirit.    Seldom  can  a  volume 
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of  essays  have  so  completely  revealed  a  character. 
Wyndham  chose  from  history  and  from  literature  these 
figures  and  that  quality  which  is  his  own  badge — 
courage  to  face  and  determination  to  encounter  the 
assaults  of  the  world,  and  the  power,  sustained 
throughout,  to  hear  through  those  assaults  "  the 
horns  of  elfland  faintly  blowing."  He  searches  for  a 
definition  of  romance,  and  can  find  nothing  more  apt 
than  to  say,  "  Romance  results  from  welcoming  the 
strange  and  specially  from  welcoming  the  symbols  per- 
force fantastic,  in  which  foreign  lands  and  far-away 
ages  have  sought  to  express  'their  intimations  of  im- 
mortality.' "  And  while,  applauded,  no  doubt,  by 
Henley,  he  pours  out  this  thin  stuff,  almost  within  two 
pages  with  effortless  magic  he  rings  the  bell  of  romance 
and  of  his  own  spirit,  which,  to  mis-apply  the 
exquisite  lines  from  '  Lucrece, '  is  "a  heavy  hanging 
bell,"  that 

"  Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes." 
He  speaks  of  "  the  great  Romance  of  Pan's  adventure 
through  the  Universe.  We  take  our  part,"  says  he, 
"  in  that  quest  with  a  brave  astonishment.  In 
Romantic  literature  we  listen  to  the  camp-songs  of 
our  comrades  and 

'Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer.'" 

This  "  brave  astonishment  "  is  the  authentic  air  of 
romance.  It  is  fresh  in  the  Song  of  Roland  "  where  it 
caught  the 

blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne." 

Ariosto  repeated  it  in  his  bel  canto  of 

"  Le  Donne,  il  Cavalier,  l'Arme,  gli  Amori 
Le  Cortesie,  l'audaci  Imprese. " 

Poor  Charles  of  Orleans  had  it,  and  not  least  Villon, 
the  Immortal  Thief,  of  whom  Wyndham  says,  "of  the 
cup  handed  him  (Charles)  by  Destiny  he  drank  one 
half  and  then  set  it  down  unfinished.  But  Villon 
drained  it  to  the  lees."  The  Pleiad  had  it,  and  the 
young  Shakespeare  when  he  cried 

"  O  no  !    It  is  an  ever-fixed  mark- 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken. 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 

taken." 

This  is  the  true  star  of  romance,  followed  to  the  very 
end  by  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  in  a  great  storm  in  his 
little  ten-ton  frigate  would  not  change  to  a  greater 
vessel.  "  Wherefore  in  this  behalfe,"  he  had  said, 
"  '  Mutare  vel  timere  sperno,'  and  to  entreaties  to 
change  his  ship  he  would  say,  '  I  will  not  forsake  my 
little  company  going  homeward,  with  whom  I  have 
passed  so  many  storms  and  perils.'  " 

These  are  those  with  whom  Wyndham  loved  to 
linger.  In  setting  them  down  in  a  great  glow  he  does 
but  set  down  in  imperishable  colours  his  own  brave 
astonishment  at  life.  And  always  there  was  for  him 
the  light  of  the  camp-fires.  Clearest  they  shine  in  his 
essay  on  North's  Plutarch— -easily  the  finest  in  the 
book  and  difficult  to  equal  in  all  English  writing  of 
this  sort.  It  is  here  that  the  great  embattled  names 
are  strung  out  like  champions  trumpeted  to  the  lists. 
It  is  here  also  that  he  insists,  by  his  choice  of 
what  he  praises,  that  romance  is  but  an  enchanted 
will-o'-the  wisp,  unless  the  crusader  after  her  light  for- 
get himself  in  his  enterprise.  And  for  Wyndham  the 
best,  the  holiest  enterprise  is  the  service  of  the 
State.  He  says  of  the  Plutarchian  heroes  "  He 
only  cares  for  the  State;  he  insists  on  having  it 
his  own  way  :  be  kills  himself  if  other  counsels  prevail. 
But  he  never  complains,  and  he  offers  no  explanation. 
— They  are  wise  in  taking  thought  and  sublime  in 
taking  action  :  whereas  now,  we  are  courageous  in  our 
theories,  but  exceeding  cautious  in  our  practice.  Yet 
who  .  .  .  will  say  that  Plutarch's  men  were 
wrong?" 

Not  Wyndham,  at  any  rate.  For  he,  like  them, 
rode  cap-a-pie  at  death  leaving  behind  him  a  half- 
wistful  company  that  cried  after  him  as  he  rode  usque 
ad  finem. 


"  Preux  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la  guerre, 
Qu'  allez  vous  faire  si  loin  d'ici?  " 

and  the  answer  comes  with  Amyot  : — 

"  Ains  aller  posement  et  joyeusement  au  son  des 
instruments  se  hazarder  au  peril  de  la  mort. " 

MONS   TO  THE  MARNE. 

Forty    Days    in    1914.      By    Major-General    Sir  F. 
Maurice,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.    Constable.    9s.  net. 

GENERAL  MAURICE  has  written  a  most  instruct- 
tive  little  book,  some  200  pages,  on  the  great 
effort  of  the  Germans  to  annihilate  the  French  nation. 
He  deals  with  the  military  strategy  only,  his  main 
objects  being  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  German 
failure  and  the  influence  exercised  on  the  operations  by 
the  very  small  British  Army.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
write  history,  inasmuch  as  detailed  and  accurate  in- 
formation is  not  yet  available;  but  he  has  worked  out 
the  movements  of  the  German  armies  ;  and  from  these 
he  has  sought  to  deduce  the  German  plans. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  gives  grouping  of  the 
opposing  armies,  and  explains  the  well-known  tactical 
"doctrines"  which  had  been  evolved  by  the  German 
and  French  General  Staffs.  The  former,  convinced 
that  the  envelopment  of  a  hostile  flank  was  the  only 
practicable  method  of  winning  victory,  were  neces- 
sarily committed  to  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  paying  due  regard  to 
their  treaty  obligations,  were  limited  to  a  frontal 
attack  between  Metz  and  Switzerland.  If  that  attack 
failed,  as  it  did  fail,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  defen- 
sive attitude,  while  manoeuvring  for  an  opening. 

The  tremendous  forces  concentrated  by  the  Germans 
for  the  enveloping  movement  through  Belgium  came 
as  a  great  surprise  to  the  Allies.  No  less  than  five 
Army  Corps  were  directed  against  the  British  alone. 
The  Germans,  copying  the  Japanese,  had  brought  up 
into  first  line  numerous  second  line  divisions.  They 
also  produced  heavy  howitzers,  the  fire  of  which  pul- 
verised the  cupola  forts  of  Lidge  and  Namur.  These 
fortresses,  therefore,  failed  in  their  elementary  purpose 
of  checking  the  German  advance.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
southern  flank,  the  French  offensive  in  Alsace  was 
stopped  by  the  numerous  German  machine  guns.  Thus 
the  Allied  left  wing,  in  danger  of  being  outflanked  and 
overwhelmed,  was  forced  to  retreat. 

General  Maurice  describes  how  the  British  stood  to 
fight  at  Le  Cateau,  inflicting  severe  losses  on  their 
pursuers.  The  Germans,  however,  erroneously  believ- 
ing that  they  had  thoroughly  defeated  the  British  and 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  enveloping  the  Allied  left, 
swung  off  towards  Amiens  against  French  troops. 
They  thus  lost  their  chance  of  destroying  the  British, 
who  were  able  to  continue  their  retreat  practically  un- 
molested. As  the  French  troops  about  Amiens  gave 
back,  the  Germans  were  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  Allied  left.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  German  First  Army  turned  south-east  with  the 
idea  of  striking  in  on  the  French  centre.  Tt  thus  laid 
itself  open  to  Joffre's  fine  counter-stroke,  in  which  the 
British  Army  took  so  prominent  a  part. . 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  foregoing  are  so 
simply  expressed,  catch-words  and  phrases  are  so 
carefully  eschewed,  and  the  four  excellent  maps  illus- 
trating the  various  situations  are  so  clear,  that  those 
least  conversant  with  the  art  of  war  can  read  with 
equal  profit  and  pleasure.  The  book  will,  however,  be 
of  special  value  to  the  "young  idea"  as  illustrating 
the  best  method  of  studying  strategy. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  higher  com- 
mand in  war  " — "  the  machinery  for  the  co-ordination 
of  policy  with  naval  and  military  strategy  " — in  which 
respect  the  author  considers  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  failed.  He  advocates  the  separation  of  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  operations  from  the  purely 
administrative  side  of  war.  He  urges  that  Ministers 
should  discontinue  the  pernicious  custom  of  taking 
advice  from  sundry  individual  soldiers,  which  results 
in  "piecing  together  a  mosaic  of  military  policy,"  and 
should  be  content  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  respon- 
sible soldier,  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff.     In  this 
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connection  the  reader  would  do  well  to  study  Mr. 
Spenser  W  ilkinson's  '  Government  and  War,'  which 
expresses  very  similar  views.  It  is,  of  course,  a  by- 
word that  our  system  of  government  is  ill-adapted  to 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  war.  We  have  once 
more  "  muddled  through,"  in  spite  of  unscientific 
national  leadership,  chiefly  because,  being  islanders, 
our  enemies  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  us  to  strike  a 
death-blow.  But  this  time  we  have  suffered  cruel 
losses.  The  question  now  is  :  Can  we  any  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  hap-hazard  methods? 

A  CRUSADER'S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Cecil  Chester- 
ton. With  an  introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Chatto  &  Windus.    6s.  net. 

AT  this  moment  the  United  States  is  "  taking 
stock" — morally,  politically  and  militarily,  with 
an  eye  to  future  trade.  The  process  is  attended  with 
all  the  confusion  inseparable  from  a  change  of  wares 
and  methods  in  a  great  business — the  more  so  when 
the  general  manager  is  abroad,  and  the  department 
bosses  at  home  are  at  sixes  and  sevens  about  his  buying 
and  selling  polic)  • 

How  few  over  here  realise  the  accretion  of  power 
which  recent  Presidents  have  rolled  up.  This  is  now 
the  anxious  theme  of  Senators  and  University  high- 
brows ";  there  are  mutterings  at  the  cross-roads  stores 
of  prairie  towns,  and  everybody  is  ready  to  protest, 
"  Whither  are  we  drifting?  " 

We  have  hinted  at  signs  of  alarm,  which  no  cables 
from  the  Quai  d'  Orsay  to  the  Capitol  can  wholly  quell. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  talk  con- 
temptuously of  "a  spineless  League  ";  and  Admiral 
Mayo  dismisses  it  as  a  mere  "sewing-circle,"  unless 
backed  with  an  imposing  array  of  force. 

While  Mr.  Wilson  has  talked  of  disarmament,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  been  advocating  an  immense  Navy, 
and  Mr.  Baker  plans  a  standing  Army  five  times 
greater  than  the  Federal  force  of  1914.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  told  his  "  composite  and  cosmopolitan  people  " 
that  their  "provincial  isolation"  is  over;  and  that, 
whether  they  will  it  or  no,  they  are  now  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  old-world  affairs.  That  people  will  surely 
insist  upon  their  President  showing  them  clearly  what 
this  policy  entails. 

For,  primarily,  America's  problems  are  defensive; 
she  is  not  yet  fully  educated  to  adventures  and  crusades 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea.  She  has  more  than 
20,000  miles  of  coast-line  on  the  two  oceans  and  the 
Gulf.  There  are  twenty  Latin  nations  to  be  kept  in 
order  ;  and  the  nearest  of  these — Mexico — has  now  an 
aggressive  anti-foreign  policy,  which  is  bound  to 
embarrrass  the  United  States,  and  call  for  intervention 
of  a  Aery  different  kind  from  that  of  1915-16. 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  "  experiment  "  is 
over.  It  began  with  Washington's  Declaration;  it 
ended  with  President  Wilson's  conversion  to  "  Force  " 
at  Baltimore.  The  infant  Republic  of  1776  was  to  be 
Liberty's  shrine.  "All  men  are  created  equal."  Just 
powers  should  proceed  only  from  "  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  otherwise  revolt  was  a  duty,  in  order  to 
effect  the  "  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people." 

Yet  America's  greatest  war  was  a  Civil  War,  to 
prevent  the  seceding  States  of  the  South  from  finding 
"  safety  and  happiness  "  in  their  own  way.  The  whole 
American  story  is  a  strange  melange  of  lofty  ethics  and 
gross  self-seeking,  of  pacifism  and  violence,  of  demo- 
cratic looseness  and  downright  tyranny,  from  the 
Calvinistic  fury  of  the  Puritans,  to  the  "  Anti-Loafing 
Law  "  of  Maryland,  w  hich  roused  such  wrath  last  year. 

However  treated,  the  history  of  America  is  a  drab 
record  of  what  Gibbon  called  "  the  wild  and  mis- 
chievous system  of  democracy."  Its  perversity  wrung 
Washington's  heart;  President  Wilson  pays  lip-service 
to  popular  rule,  whilst  arrogating  to  himself  more  than 
a  monarch's  absolute  rule. 

"  The  select  classes,"  he  now  tells  Europe,  "  are  no 
longer  the  governors  of  mankind."    The  '  New  York 
Times'  takes  him  sharply  to  task,  pointing  ont  that 
always  and  everywhere — save  in  lands  given  over  to 


anarchy,  as  in  Russia — those  select  classes,  of  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  shining  example,  have  been  leaders 
in  the  government,  and  guides  in  the  shaping  of  the 
fortunes  of  mankind." 

Air.  Cecil  Chesterton's  little  book  outlines  the 
American  Experiment,  from  Columbus  to  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  a  shrewd  and  touching  fore- 
word, calls  his  dead  brother  "  a  red-hot  rationalist," 
w  hose  "  popular  sympathies  could  really  survive  any 
intimacy  with  the  populace."  America  of  to-day  "  so 
fascinated  Cecil  Chesterton  that  he  simply  had  to  write 
this  book,  and  his  eager,  zealous  voice  pleads  that  "  a 
Private  in  the  British  Army,  even  when  invalided  home 
for  a  season,  has  not  very  great  opportunities  for 
research. " 

Yet  here  the  tedious  tale  is  well  told,  from  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  of 
1917.  Mr.  Chesterton  makes  clear  the  causes  of  "  that 
ineradicable  hatred  of  England,  which  was  for  genera- 
tions almost  synonymous  with  patriotism  in  most 
Americans."  He  explains  the  "Spoils  System  "  of 
politics,  which  old  Hickory  Jackson  began,  and  which 
continued  down  to  Roosevelt's  regime. 

Slavery  ("  Persons  held  to  service  ") ;  Cotton,  Lin- 
coln's "  Divided  House,"  and  political  generals — all 
these  are  simply  and  sharply  outlined.  "  I  wish  I 
knew  what  whisky  he  drinks,"  Lincoln  said  of  General 
Grant,  when  bone-dry  advocates  accounted  for  Shiloh 
by  hints  at  "  the  booze,"  "  I'd  like  to  send  a  cask  of 
it  to  certain  other  soldiers  !  " 

How  reconstruction  was  celebrated  by  putting  the 
negroes  on  top  is  an  all  but  incredible  piece  of  political 
madness.  "  Every  white  familv  had  to  live  in  some- 
thing like  a  constant  state  of  siege."  Here  was 
another  experiment,  and  lynching  became  the  wholesale 
industry  of  the  topsy-turvy  South.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  American  history  has  little  interest  for  the  old 
world,  bred  to  more  spacious  affairs.  Aloofness  and 
petty  parochialism  ended  with  the  Great  War.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  home  again,  had  new  political  "  lines  " 
for  the  Birr  Store,  together  with  instructions 
in  handling  these,  and  the  moral  and  material  profits 
to  be  derived  from  dealing  in  them. 

He  has  still  a  twelve  month  or  more  of  office  for  this 
thorny  task.  Assuredly  we  shall  see  a  lively  tussle 
between  President,  Parliament  and  people  before  the 
longf  experiment  is  buried,  and  world-business  boldly 
embarked  upon  by  a  sadder  and  wiser  New  World. 

A  CAPITAL  MISCELLANY. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson.  Book  I,  5s.  net.  Book  II,  5s.  net. 
Book  V,  6s.  net.     Cambridge  University  Press. 

THE  schoolboy's  reading  of  late  years  reminds  us 
of  the  royal  bed  of  Darius,  which  required  thirty 
attendants  to  make.  Never  was  anything  so  overdone 
as  the  School  Reader,  and  the  annotated  classic,  and 
the  weary  reviewer,  tackling  the  tenth  transmitter  of 
some  foolish  note,  might  well  exclaim,  "  Plus  ca 
change,  plus  e'est  la  meme  chose." 

We  expect  better,  things  from  Mr.  Sampson,  after 
his  excellent  introduction  to  Hazlitt,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  These  '  Readings  '  of  his  should  score 
a  real  success.  Designed  in  the  first  instance  for 
pupils  of  eleven  or  twelve  or  above,  they  may  well 
appeal  to  readers  who  are  grown  up,  but  not  neces- 
sarily capable  of  picking  or  finding  much  that  is 
"  worth  while,"  as  the  Americans  say,  in  prose  and 
verse.  Mr.  Sampson  is  not  afraid  of  living  writers  or 
of  authors  who  are  none  the  worse  for  not  having  won 
the  universal  ear.  The  variety  of  his  miscellany  is  one 
of  its  chief  charms,  and  we  find  so  many  excellent 
things  that  we  are  inclined  to  forgo  the  reviewer's 
privilege  of  grumbling.  There  is  nothing  pedantic  or 
dull  about  his  selections;  nor  are  they  dully  "  improv-' 
ing,"  as  thev  would  have  been  in  Victorian  days.  The 
amusing  leads  more  often  ad  musas  than  the  pedant  is 
ready  to  admit,  and  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  among 
the  scholastic  so  liberal  a  taste  as  Mr.  Sampson's.  We 
remember  an  early  reading  book  which  had  nothing 
interesting  in  it  for  a  boy — boys  are  alas!  not  easily 
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captured  by  the  sublime — except  Browning's  sinister 
hints  of  revenge  and  crime  in  '  The  Laboratory  '  : — 
"And  yonder  soft  phial,  the  exquisite  blue, 
Sure  to  taste  sweetly — is  that  poison  too?  " 

Mr.  Sampson  has  been  well  treated  by  owners  of 
copyright  matter,  and  that  is  only  good  sense  on  their 
part,  for  surely  a  sample  will  lead  to  inquiry  for  more. 
We  are  rather  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  including 
scenes  from  stories,  which  will  be  read  through  later, 
such  as  Scott's  'Antiquary.'  Many  a  great  writer 
has  been  spoilt  for  the  man  by  being  made  into  a  school 
task  for  the  boy,  and  we  would  not  dim  the  "  first 
fine  careless  rapture  "  which  comes  from  reading  an 
immortal.  However,  Mr.  Sampson  has  not  committed 
the  crime  or  folly  of  editing  Jane  Austen  for  schools, 
or  compressing  Walter  Scott  into  a  '  Continuous 
Reader  ' ;  and,  if  there  be  souls  so  benighted  as  not  to 
know  of  Tom  Sawyer,  they  should  be  vastly  grateful 
for  an  introduction  to  him  here  whitewashing  the 
fence.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sampson's 
short  note  on  Mark  Twain,  because  it  omits  two  of 
his  best  books,  '  The  Innocents  at  Home,'  and 
'Life  on  the  Mississippi.'  Mark  Twain's  actual  experi- 
ences, when  he  was  working  hard  for  a  living,  made 
better  books  than  his  travels  as  a  tripper. 

The  'Readings,'  though  full  of  variety,  are  not  all 
isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Sampson  has  put  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  on  Lamb  next  to  Lamb,  and  dough's  best- 
known  poem  next  to  '  Thyrsis.'  Wisely  he  has 
printed  the  whole  of  that  lovely  elegy,  and  of  the  still 
more  beautiful  '  Scholar  Gipsy,'  which  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Fred.  Walker's  group  of  vagrants  round  a 
fire.  The  pictures  throughout  are  choice,  like  the 
text.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sampson  has  happily  illustrated 
Butler's  maxim,  "  Appropriate  things  are  meant  to  be 
appropriated. " 

ADVENTURES    IN    THE  AIR. 

Guynemer,  Knight  of  the  Air.  By  Henry  Bordeaux. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Louise  Morgan 
Sill.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  from  Rudyard 
Kipling.     Chatto.    6s.  net. 

Air  Men  o'  War.     By  Bovd  Cable.     Murray.    6s.  net. 

THE  air  was  fated  to  find  a  literature  as  well  as 
the  sea,  but  so  far  has  inspired  no  masterpiece. 
Mr.  Kipling's  letter  to  the  author,  described  as  a 
preface  on  the  cover,  contains  the  usual  compliments 
from  an  author's  friends  :  "  It  is  a  wonderful  book. 
.  .  .  Guynemer  will  always  be  one  of  the  legendary 
heroes  of  the  air  ...  I  wish  the  book  could  be  trans- 
lated for  us  in  England  .  .  .  Many  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  it  to  me."  The  translation  is 
picturesque,  with  a  faint  French  accent  remaining  and 
some  strange  Gallicisms  such  as  "  minutiose  "  when 
"  meticulous  "  is  meant.  But  the  author  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  "  legendary  hero  "  more  inter- 
esting than  the  average  legend,  though  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  he  has  put  in  some  strenuous  work.  For 
instance,  when  Guvnemer  noted  "  superb  view  (sun- 
set)," this  is  described  as  "his  only  landscape,"  and 
we  have  the  author's  expansion  of  the  three  words  into 
more  than  a  page  of  florid,  otiose,  obvious  description  : 
"  He  experienced  that  sensation  of  lightness  and  free- 
dom which  accompanies  the  separation  from  earth,  the 
pleasure  of  cleaving  the  wind."  "As  he  ascended, 
men  suddenly  diminished  in  size  " — we  should  have 
thought  gradually  rather  than  suddenly — ".  .  .  what 
shades  of  gold  and  purple  were  shed  over  the  scene 
by  the  setting  sun  !"  These  methods  almost  place 
Lord  Burleigh's  famous  nod  in  the  shade. 


The  author  says  that,  "  read  superficially,  Guy- 
nemer's  correspondence  must  seem  extremely  mono- 
tonous." Yes,  even  when  read  carefully  and  expanded 
prodigiously.  We  have  the  interpretation  of  a  com- 
monplace mind  with  a  wealth  of  genealogical,  bio- 
graphical and  wanton  detail,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  the  task  of  portraying  a  wonderful  flyer  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  groundling.  Yet  there  are 
occasional  touches  of  colour  and  interest.  "  Petted 
and  spoiled,  tended  by  women,  like  Achilles  at  Scyros 
among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  would  he  not  bear 
all  his  life  the  stamp  of  too  softening  an  education? 
Too  pretty  and  too  frail,  with  his  curls  and  his  dainty 
little  frock,  he  had  an  air  de  princesse.  His  father  felt 
that  a  mistake  was  being  made,  and  that  this  excess 
of  tenderness  must  be  promptly  ended.  He  took  the 
child  on  his  knees;  a  scene  as  trifling  as  it  was  decisive 
was  about  to  be  enacted.  '  I  almost  feel  like  taking 
you  with  me  where  I  am  going.'  '  Where  are  you 
going,  papa?'  '  There,  where  I  am  going,  there  are 
only  men.'  '  I  want  to  go  with  you.'  'I  am  going 
to  have  my  hair  cut.'  The  beautiful  curls  fell.  But 
now  it  became  necessary  to  return  home,  and  when  his 
mother  saw  him  she  wept.  '  I  am  a  man,'  the  child 
announced  peremptorily." 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  his  correspondence  is 
full  of  self-satisfaction  :  "  I  don't  think  I  have  achieved 
a  reputation  for  prudence  .  .  .  My  observer  said  I  had 
astounding  nerve."  And  he  never  dreamed  of  the 
anxiety  he  caused  his  family  by  relating  his  prowess  : 
"  He  was  too  young  to  dissimulate.  He  was  ingenu- 
ously cruel."  It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted 
attention,  for  "  he  always  faced  everything,  not  only 
the  enemy,  but  every  object  which  opposed  his  pro- 
gress." When  the  credit  of  a  victory  was  refused 
him,  for  lack  of  material  proof,  he  turned  very  red  and 
exclaimed,  "It  doesn't  matter,  I  will  get  another." 
And  he  did  get  fifty-three.  When  the  authorities 
objected  to  his  becoming  a  sergeant  on  account  of  his 
youth  he  cried  angrily  "  I  am  not  too  young  to  be  hit 
by  the  enemy's  shells."  All  his  reports  of  the  chase, 
"  cruel  and  clear,  seem  to  breathe  a  savage  joy  and 
the  pride  of  triumph.  The  sight  of  a  burning  aero- 
plane, of  an  enemy  sinking  down,  intoxicated  him. 
Even  the  remains  of  his  enemies  are  dear  to  him,  like 
treasures  won  by  his  young  strength.  The  shoulder- 
straps  and  decorations  worn  by  his  adversary  were 
given  to  him,  and  Achilles  before  the  trophies  of  Hector 
was  not  more  arrogant."  "When  Guynemer  came 
back  and  landed,  what  a  spectacle  !  Although  a  victor, 
his  face  was  not  appeased.  It  was  never  to  be 
appeased.  He  never  was  satisfied,  never  waged 
enough  battles,  never  burned  or  destroyed  enough 
enemies."  "  This  frail,  sickly  Guvnemer,  twice  re- 
fused by  the  army  because  of  feebleness  of  constitu- 
tion, never  gave  up."  And  his  romantic  career  ended 
in  a  romantic  disappearance.  Even  the  enemy  had  no 
tidings  of  his  fall.  "  Nobody  knows  :  nothing  is 
known,"  wrote  Henri  Lavedan.  He  ascended  and 
never  came  back,  that  is  all.  Perhaps  our  descendants 
will  say  :  '  He  flew  so  high  that  he  could  not  come 
down  again. '  " 

The  book  of  Guvnemer  contains  some  good  descrip- 
tions of  adventures  in  the  air,  but  the  fiction  of  Mr. 
Bovd  Cable  is  far  more  convincing.  As  he  tells  us. 
it  is  fiction  founded  upon  fact,  and  we  find  his  details 
more  easy  to  believe.  Thoug"h  he  sometimes  irritates 
by  the  use  of  ultra-modern  slang — that  overused  word 
"  stunt,"  for  instance,  is  conjugated  and  developed 
into  "to  out-stunt  " — his  style  is  at  once  sober  and 
graphic  and  facile.  He  avoids  excess  of  technical 
detail,  and,  though  he  gives  us  episodes  rather  than 
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stories,  he  contrives  to  hold  our  attention  more 
securely  than  most  weavers  of  intricate  plots.  '  Air 
Men  o'  War  '  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  the  day  that 
deserve  to  be  read  many  times.  But  it  is  not  a  master- 
piece. 

THE  MAGAZINES 

'  The  Nineteenth  Century  '  has  this  month  a  number  of  articles 
of  more  or  less  literary  interest  in  addition  to  its  usual  body  of 
important  political  pronouncements.  Chief  among  them  is  a 
well-written  study  of  '  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  Original  of  Pickwick  ' 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Thompson,  in  which  the  original  of  Sam  Weller's 
story  about  the  gentleman  who  killed  himself  on  principle  is 
shown  to  be  a  direct  reminiscence  of  a  story  told  by  Beauclerk 
to  Johnson.  Following  this,  Mr.  Pickwick's  speech  is  compared 
with  the  Johnsonian  passion  for  big  words  and  rhythmic  sen- 
tences, and  his  inexplicable  irritability  with  Johnson's  sudden 
anger  ;  his  benevolence  and  his  relations  with  women  also  suggest 
points  of  resemblance.  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett  is  allowed  to  talk  of 
the  stores  of  physical  science  and  of  historical  anthropology 
opened  to  him  by  clairvoyance,  which  he  is  willing  to  place  at  the 
service  of  our  physicists.  Mr.  Walter  Smith  describes  Miss 
Mason's  admirable  scheme  of  education  by  means  of  literature, 
which  would  be  of  practical  use  if  we  were  not  too  poor  a  nation 
to  afford  a  proper  education  for  more  than  the  smallest  minority 
of  our  children.  Among  the  political  articles  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawson  on  Decentralisation  in  the  Army  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  replies  to  the  defenders  of  the  League 
of  Nations ;  Lieut. -Col.  Yate  insists  that  England  alone  can 
undertake  the  management  of  Western  Asia  ;  and  Major  Battine 
emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  the  reconstruction  of  Poland.  Gen- 
eral Stone  vindicates  the  position  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Ulster  troubles  of  March,  1914,  and  there  are  a  number  of  sound 
economical  articles.    It  is  an  unusually  interesting  number. 

The  National  Review  '  has  for  its  chief  feature  the  republi- 
cation in  full  of  the  article  in  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly  '  on  '  The 
Downfall  of  Mr.  Asquith.'  The  scope  and  tendency  of  the  article 
have  been  entirely  misrepresented  by  the  extracts  published,  and 
Mr.  Maxse  sees  no  reason  why  the  whole  correspondence  should 
not  have  been  given  to  the  English  public  before  this  except  the 
'  mandarinism  '  of  our  politicians.  Mr.  Maxse  adds  a  footnote 
of  vigorous  comment.  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  comments  on  the 
revelations  as  to  our  fleet  in  Lord  Jellicoe's  book.  We  have  an 
account  of  how  our  sailors  were  amused,  while  waiting  for  '  Der 
Tag,'  by  Prospero.  Lieut.  Freeman  contributes  a  good  story  of 
the  work  of  the  American  destroyers,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Boyd 
gives  his  experiences  of  a  prophet  as  his  batman.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  writes  on  Denmark  and  Lord  Midleton  on 
Ireland. 

'  The  Fortnightly  Review  '  is  a  very  good  number  this  month. 
Its  main  political  articles  are  devoted  to  the  denunciation  of 
syndicalism  and  labour  politics,  and  Mr.  Dawson  gives  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Germany,  while  Sir  Home  Gordon 
reconstructs  cricket. 

'  The  Round  Table  '  has  for  its  chief  article  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  account  of  '  Bolshevik  Aims  and  Bol- 
shevik Ideals  '  which  gives  the  best  and  clearest  account  of  their 
origin,  leaders,  organisation  and  propaganda  that  we  have  yet 
met  with.  It  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  is  likely  to  have 
anything  to  say  or  to  do  on  the  subject.  Another  useful  article 
is  that  on  '  The  Old  and  the  New  German  Constitutions.'  Other 
papers  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the  American  share  in 
World  Responsibility  are  of  minor  interest,  and  the  general 
survey  of  the  Empire  contains  some  highly  disputable  matter. 

'  The  Anglo-French  Review  '  is  a  new  venture,  intended  to 
allow  English  views  of  France  and  French  views  of  England 
a  hearing.  Its  literary  articles  are  varied.  Mr.  Gosse  writes  on 
Leconte  de  Lisle  pontifically  and  informatively  ;  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier  contributes  an  exquisite  little  poem  ;  M.  Paul  Fort  gives 
one  of  his  charming  fantasies  on  Merlin  in  vers  libre ;  Mr. 
Brereton  has  an  '  Ode  to  France  '  of  unexceptional  sentiment  ; 
M.  Henri  Davray,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Ellis's ,  study  of  Meredith, 
adds  some  interesting  criticism  on  the  work,  and  throws  some 
sidelights  on  the  conversation  of  our  great  writer,  whom  he  has 
so  well  translated  into  French.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  Meredith 
suggested  as  the  French  for  "  He  has  a  leg."  Mr.  Robin 
Flower  has  a  reverie  and  there  is  a  prose-poem  by  Mr.  Richard 
Aldington.  Mr.  Whibley  reviews  some  recent  French  fiction,  Mr. 
Hassall  and  Mr.  Osman  Edwards  treat  of  history  and  poetry. 
Dr.  Payen-Payne  joins  in  our  eulogy  of  Prof.  Ritchie  and  Moore's 
'  Translation  from  the  French,'  and  there  are  other  interesting 
papers.    The  Review  fills  a  gap  in  our  periodical  literature. 

'  Blackwood  '  is  as  good  as  ever.  Gen.  Calwell  continues  his 
stories  of  '  The  War  Office  in  War  Time,'  which  veil  sounJ 
criticism  and  some  despair  under  a  cover  of  diverting  anecdotes. 
Prof.  Strahan  concludes  his  'The  Bench  and  Bar  of  England,' 
with  some  thoughts  on  the  education  and  prospects  of  the  bar- 
rister of  to-day.  '  The  Return  Push  '  is  now  at  its  height  in 
September,  and  as  good  as  ever.  Klaxon  continues  '  The  Story 
of  our  Submarines,'  and  'The  Admiralty  Farm'  is  an  amusing 
account  of  farming  under  difficulties  by  amateurs  under  orders. 
'  Musings  without  Method,'  which  must  be  written  by  a  Tory 
incarnation  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  vindicates  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  its  statesmanship. 

'  Cornhill  '  continues  Lord  Eversley's  reminiscences,  this  time 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  period  he  was  allowed  to  run 
it;  Canon  Rawnsley  tells  of  education  by  literature  at  Bradford 


on  the  lines  of  Miss  Mason's  system;  and  the  Hon.  Lily  Montagu 
writes  sympathetically  on  the  difficulties  of  the  imported  Russian 
Jew,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  failure  of  the  old-established 
English  Jews  to  aid  their  assimilation.  There  are  some  good 
war  stories,  one  of  the  Q  boats,  and  one  of  the  early  days  in  the 
war,  when  officer  and  man  in  the  depths  of  hunger  react  on 
each  other  manfully.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  a  mildly  amusing  story 
of  '  A  Public  Servant.' 

'  The  Scottish  Historical  Review  '  has  a  couple  of  papers  of 
general  interest.  One  of  them  is  the  journal  of  a  voyage  from 
Glasgow  to  Arran  in  1783,  republished  with  some  notes  by  Prof. 
Ker ;  the  second  is  an  account  of  peasant  life  in  Argyllshire  in 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
her  grandmother  (born  1774)  by  Mrs.  Grant.  Prof.  Firth  con- 
tributes a  memoir  of  the  late  Prof.  Hume  Brown,  written  on  the 
lines  '  de  mortuis.'  There  are  two  unpublished  letters  of 
James  VI.,  one  of  them  illustrating  his  tortuous  policy,  and  a 
discussion  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  precedency  among  the  Canons  of 
Carlisle.  The  Notes  and  Reviews  are,  as  usual,  interesting  ;  one 
of  the  former  gives  the  state  of  the  Army  at  London  in  1667. 

The  '  Modern  Language  Review  '  has,  besides  articles  of 
strictly  student  interest,  a  paper  on  '  Shakespeare's  Revision  of 
Titus  Andronicus, '  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Parrott,  which  succeeds  fairly 
well  in  indicating  his  additions,  a  number  of  Miscellaneous  Notes, 
including  one  by  Dr.  James  on  '  Otheos,'  &c,  in  Anatole  France, 
and  some  good  reviews  of  recent  literary  studies. 

The  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  '  has  for  its  fiction  '  Les 
Nouveaux  Oberle  '  by  M.  Rene  Bazin,  which  has  now  reached  its 
third  part  and  begun  to  develop  its  interest.  M.  Beaunier  writes 
on  the  religious  history  of  the  revolution,  and  there  is  a  poem  by 
Rostand. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Adventures  of  Heine,  The  (Edgar  Wallace).  Ward  Lock.  6s.  net. 
An  Ethiopian  Saga  (Richmond  Haigh).  Allen  &  Unwin.  5s.  net. 
Ancient  Stories  from  the  Dardanelles  (Frances  Delancy  Little). 

Melrose.    5s.  net. 
Biology  of  War,  The  (Prof.  G.  F.  Nicolai).    Dent.    21s.  net. 
Blond  Beast,  The  (Robert  Bennet).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d.  net. 
Book  of  the  Cave  Gaurisaukargaha  (Sri  Ananda  Acharya).  Mac- 

millan.    5s.  net. 
Carven  from  the  Laurel  Tree  (Theodore  Maynard).  Blackwell. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Cinema  Girl,  The  (Maurice  Vaucaire).    Jarrolds.    6s.  net. 

City  Comrades,  The  (Basil  King).    Chapman  &  Hall.    7s.  net. 

Clash,  The  (W.  H.  Moore).    Dent.  $1.75. 

Clemenceau  (H.  M.  Hyndman).  Grant  Richards.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Christopher  &  Columbus  (By  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  her 

German  Garden).    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Doris  Moore  (Guy  Thorne).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Eagle's  Eye,  The  (W.  J.  Flynn).    Prospect  Press.  $1.50. 
Edge  of  To-day,  The  (Beatrice  Kelston).    John  Lang.    7s.  net. 
Firewoods,  Their  Production  and  Fuel  Value  (A.  D.  Webster). 

Fisher  Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Future  Belongs  to  the  People  (Ed.  &  Trans,   by  S.  Zimand). 

Macmillan.  $1.25. 
Garden  Flora,  A  (L.  Messel).    Newnes.    10s.  6d.  net. 
German  Days  (By  a  Polish  Girl).    Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 
German    Empire,    1867-1914,    The    (William    Harbutt  Dawson). 

Allen  &  Unwin.    16s.  net. 
Good  Ship  Dove,  The  (Florence  Warden).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Handicrafts  &  Reconstruction  (John  Hogg).    2s.  6d.  net. 
Hapsburg   Monarchy,   The   (H.   Wickham   Steed).  Constable. 

8s.  6d-  net. 

Home  of  Courage,  The  (Mrs.   Victor  Rickard).  Duckworth. 
7s.  net. 

Hopes     for     English     Religion     (J.     N.     Figgis).  Longmans. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Hope  Trueblood  (Patience  Worth).    Skeffington.    6s.  9d. 
In   Tidal    Waters    (C.  Fleming    Williams).    Chapman    &  Hall. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Introduction    to    Mathematical    Philosophy    (Bertrand  Russell). 
Allen  &  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 


IF  YOU  WERE  ILL 

or 

MET  WITH  A  SERIOUS  ACCIDENT? 

Everyone  who  studies  his  own  interests  should  send  a 
postcard  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  a  series  of  attrac- 
tive insurances  at  moderate  rates  now  issued  by  the 
"  British  Dominions,"  providing  for  liberal  benefits  in 
the  event  of  fatal  and  other  accidents  and  most  forms 
of  serious  disease  and  illness. 


Head 
Office  : 

British 
Dominions 
House, 
Royal. 
Exchange 
Avenue. 
London  E C.3 


Please  ask  for  "  Accident,  Sickness, 
and   Disease    Insurance  "  Prospectus. 

INSURANCE  r&^t  GOKPANY  LTD 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 


Branches 

and 
Agents 
throughout 
the  United 
Kingdom. 
Applications 
for  Agencies 
Invited. 
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PUBLICITY 

is  the  soul  and  essence  of  business. 

Learn  to  write 
Advertisements 

A  huge  field  is  open  to  those  qualified  io  occupy 
the   chair   of  Advertisement    Manager  in 
numerous  houses. 

SALARIES  ARE  HIGH! 

The   LONDON    INSTITUTE  OF 
ADVERTISING  trains  you  for  such  a 
post 

FEES    ARE  LIGHT 
RESULTS  CERTAIN 

BECAUSE 

you  are  trained,  criticised,  and  helped  by  six 
tutors,  who  in  their  various  spheres  cover  NOW 
all  phases  of  Publicity  and  Press  work.  Every 
business  man  and  heads  of  Selling  Depts. 
should   enter  for   this  most  essential  and 
interesting  course. 

FULL    PiRTICULARS  FROM 

London  Institute  of  Advertising, 

9  WARRICK   STREET,   REGENT  STREET,   W.  1. 

Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 

AMERICA  IN  FRANCE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ARMY. 

By  Lieut,  Col.    Frederick   Palmer,  U.S.  Array, 
Author  of  "With  the  New  Army  on  the  Somme,"  etc. 

"  Col.  Palmer  has  added  to  his  fascinating  books  on  the 
war.         .    It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  story." 

— The  Spectator.    7/6  net. 

THE 

CHURCH  &  STATE  in  ENGLAND 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Fawkes,  M.A.    With  a  Preface 
by  The  Bishop  of  Hereford.    A  criticism  of  certain 
features  of  the  report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee 
on  Church  and  State.                                      1/-  net. 

THE  14th  POINT 

A  STUDY    OF    THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
By  C.  Ernest  Fayle,  Author  of  "The  Great  Settlement," 
etc,    5/-  net. 

WAR  LESSONS  NEW  &  OLD 

By    Major-General    Sir    GEORGE    Aston,  K.C.B. 
Deals  with  lessons  taught  in  the  War,  including  the 
influence  of  the  moral  factor,  which  the  author  maintains 
to  be  the  greatest  force  of  all.                         7/6  net. 

GERMAN  DAYS 

By  a  Polish  Girl.    A  simple,  sincere  account  of 
a  Polish  Girl's  school  life  in  Germany.    It  gives  an 
extraordinary    picture    of   the    tyranny   and  injustice 
prevailing.                                                        7/6  net. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  St.,   W.  1. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  1867-1914 

and  the  German  Unity  Movement. 

By  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON.  2  vols.  16s. 
net.  each.                                 [Volume  I  Now  Ready. 

An  important  contribution  to  German  history  and  to 
the  understanding  of  German  Politics  and  affairs. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  to  Anglo-German  relations, 
and  the  work  will  be  found  to  have  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  upon  the  present  international  situation. 

THE  SIX-HOUR  DAY 

And  Other  Industrial  Questions. 

By  LORD  LEVERHULME.  Edited  by  STANLEY 
UNWIN.    12s  6d.  net.                       {Second  Edition. 

"To  all  the  questions  discussed  Lord  Leverhulme  brings  an  acute 
and  thoroughly  realistic  mind  and  the  authority  of  vast  experience." 
—  Westminster  Gazette. 

ROADS  TO  FREEDOM  : 

Socialism,   Anarchism  and  Syndicalism. 
By  BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  F.R.S.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  remarkable  book  by  a  rem  trkable  man." — Timet. 
"Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  could  not  write  a  dull  book  if  he  tried." 
— Common  Sense. 

GUILDS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CRISIS 

By  A.  J.  PENTY.    2s  6d.  net. 

This  book  discusses  over-production  in  Germany  as  the 
economic  cause  of  the  war,  and  shows  that  maximum 
production  as  an  after-war  industrial  policy  leads  to  an 
economic  cul-de-sac,  and  is  nothing  short  of  suicidal. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTY  POLITICS 

By  F.  W.  RAFFETY.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr,  R»ffety,  a  well-equioped  political  thinker  and  a  student  of 
Burke,  deals  with  the  subject  comprehensively  and  acutely." 
—The  Times. 

GERMAN   DESIGNS   ON  FRENCH 
LORRAINE  , 

The  Secret  Memorandum  of  the  German  Iron  and 
Steel  Manufacturers.    6s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF 

JrioUa  AIM  U  Ur  JrAUL, 

By  IGNATIUS  SINGER.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  interesting  volume.  It  is  a  bold  though  not  a  new  theory  and 
the  treatment  is  interesting  because  of  its  freshness  and  naivete." 
— Glasgow  Herald. 

GEORGE  ALLEN   &  UNWIN  LTD.. 
RUSKIN  HOUSE.  40.  MUSEUM  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C.I. 

BeveaEed  fey  the  War 

1,250,000   TONS  OF  PAPER  DISAP- 
PEARS   EVERY    YEAR  —  A  LOT 
OF   IT   IS  BURNT. 

CE,  Save  and  sell  all  your  old  cata- 
logues, books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
counts. 

d,  Communicate  with  us,  either  by 
'phone  (No.  245  Hop)  or  post,  and 
we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  sacks  for  packing. 

C  We  promptly  pay  you  the  highest 
Government  prices.    Collections  in 
London    daily  —  Country  parcels 
carriage  paid. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone:             -              245  Hop. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


VALUABLE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH   PRINTED  BOOKS 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  J.  HQLLAMS,  ESQ., 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  12th,  and 
Two  Following  Days,  at  one  o'clock  precisely, 

Valuable  ENGLISH  an, I  FRENCH  PRINTED  BOOKS, 
chiefly  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Centuries,  many  in  fine  con- 
temporary and  modern  bindings,  the  property  of  J.  Hollams, 
Esq.,  47,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Ency.  Britannica, 
Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  ^38;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  .£2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  £>/-  ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  .£2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £.30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
Naw  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21.-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar  Khayyam,  large  paper 
copy  ;  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21,-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  warn  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-10, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE  have 
a  VACANCY  for  an  experienced  BOOK  CATALOGUER. 
Applicants  must  have  both  a  good  bibliographical  know- 
ledge and  also  understand  the  values  of  second-hand  books. 
Applications  in  the  first  instance  in  writing  only,  stating  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  required,  together  with  testimonials,  if  any,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Sotheby,  34/5,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KEN  YON   HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial   and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal.    Dr.   JOHN    MAST1N,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.       Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering      Workshop.     Army      Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in   March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


T 


HE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  within  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 


Applications  air  invited  from  qualified  candidates  for  the  post 
of  Principal.  Salary,  £500  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence 
within  the  College.  First-class  fare  to  Sydney,  plus  10  per  cent., 
provided. 

Particulars  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom  applications,  stating 
age,  and  accompanied  by  references  and  ten  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  should  be  sent  not  later  than  15th  March,  1919. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
Sydney  House,  26/27,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
19th  February,  1919. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF     PAINTER     ETCHERS  AND 
ENGRAVERS,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.    37th  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION.    Daily,  10—5.    Admission,  Is.  (Tax,  3d.). 
H.   H.   BLACKLOCK,  Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

LONIE  BASCHE. 
TWO    PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 
TUESDAYS,  .March  1}  and  25,  at  8. 
Chappell  Piano.       Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

GERTRL  D  HOPKINS. 
CHAMBER  CONCERT. 
FRIDAY,  March  14th,  at  8.     Assisted  by 
MARJORIE    1 1  AY  WARD,    LIONEL  TERTIS, 
EVELYN    COOKE,    CEDRIC  SHARPE. 
Chappell  Piano.      Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 


R 


S 


/EOLIAN  HAIL. 

OSING. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  March  8,  at  3. 

MOUSSORGSKY. 
With  new  Songs,  "War  Ballad,"  "Rustling  Leaves," 
and  First  Performance  in  England  of 
"CONCEIT"  and  "THE  TEMPEST." 
At  the  Piano,  MAN  LI  O  DI  VEROLI. 
'  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.       5564  Gerard. 


oLEEN'S  HALL. 

YM  PHONY  CONCERT. 

TO-DAY  (SAT.)  at  3. 
Vocalist,    GERYASE  ELWES. 

Pianist,   \1YRA  HESS. 
NEW  QUEEN'S   HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor,   Sir   HENRY  WOOD. 
8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  (all  Is.  3d.  sold),  at  Hall,  and 
320,  Regent  Street.        ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


THE 

KING'S  HIGHWAY. 

The  Leading  Illustrated  Journal  for  all 
Road-Farers,  Road-Lovers  and  Road-Reformers. 

THE  MARCH  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

Contributors  : — 

Israel  Zangwill.  Sheriff  S.  M.  Penney. 

Meriel  Buchanan.  Mark  Allerton. 

Boyd  Cable.  R.  J.  Smith. 

Stephen  Graham.  Neil  Lyons,  etc. 

One  Shilling  Monthly. 
Yearly  Subscription,  12/6 

From  all  Newsagents,  or  from  the  Publishers, 

37,    PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.l. 


Taylor's  Typewriters 

BARGAINS  IN  ALL  MAKES 
TYPEWRITERS  LENT  on  HIRE 

from  15/-  per  month.   Write  for  list  No. 

BUY  —  SELL  —  EXCHANGE 
—REPAIR  EVERY  TYPEWRITER 


OFFICE    FURNITURE   BOUGHT   &  SOLD. 

Shorthand  Typists  (with  or  without  machines)  sent  out. 
TAYLOR'S    TYPEWRITER   Co.,  Ltd.,  74  Chancery 
EST.  1884.  Lane,  W.C.2  'Phone  Holb.  4811 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  CIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


piiiiiiiiiiraiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


REAL  IRISH  LINEN 


i 


RENOWN  I  D  during  half  a  century  for 
good  quality  and  good  vatun  is  the 
beautiful  linen  damask  made  in  our 
Banhi  idge  faciory.  We  have  woven  Table 
Linen  for  Royal  Palaces,  for  big  Hotels  and 
Ocean  Liners,  but  also  specialise  in  the 
lablecloths  and  serviet:es  required  in 
every  British  Home. 

Scnrl  a  postcard  asking  for  samples  of  I  rish  r able 
and  Bed  Linen,  Our  qualities  and  price*,  compared 
to  those  now  ruling,  will  convince  you  that  We  can 
save  you  money.  7  Ae  best  in  linen  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Price  List  and  Samples  sent  post  free 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

Linen  Manufacturers, 

44u,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 

(HHHtMIMmilltllMMtltNHltinMHIimilltlMIHIMinKMHtltMiliMIIIUMIIHlUtiniimi 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 


A  THANK  OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 


WILL    YOU    SEND    A    GIFT  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES  AND 
TRAINING    SHIP    "  ARETHUSA 

FUNDS    ARE    URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING:— 

(1)  Old  boys  are  serving  in  120  British  &  Colonial  Regiments. 

(2)  2,600  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 

(3)  6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

(4)  900  Boys  and  300  Girls  now  being  maintained. 


Palroms:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  "1  HE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer :    C.  E.  MALDEN.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Chairman  of  "  Arethusa"  Committee :    HOWbON,    F.    DEVITT.  Esq. 


London 
Offices. 


Joint 
Secretaries 


164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 


\  H 
J  H 


.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 
ENRY    G.  COPELAND. 


NEVER  MORE  NEEDED  THAN  NOW. 

The  Many    Branches  of   War-Work    maintained   by  the 

CHURCH  ARMY  WAR  FUNDS 

(Registered  under  The  War  Chartttes  Act,  1916) 

i  including  800 

RECREATION  HUTS  TENTS  AND  CENTRES 

at  home  and  in  France.  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Palestine.  Mesopotamia.  East  Africa  and  India  ;  also 

HOSTELS  FOR  MEN  ON  LEAVE  IN  LONDON  5 

(Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  several  others): 

Hostels  for  Discharged  Men,  Clubs,  Information  Offices,  Training 
Farms    Convalescent  Homes,  &c.  &c,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  support  these  Efforts  for  the  sake  of  the  men  who 

HAVE  WON  VICTORY  FOR  US 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  a!c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.    Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,    Bryanston   Street,  Marble    Arch,  London,    W.  7. 
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InoaraorateW 

A.D. 
17W 


Head  Office : 
Royal  Exchange. 

B.C. 


ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fir*.  Life,  Sea,  Accident,  Motor  Car,  Lift,  Boiler,  Machinery,  Plate-Glass.  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Live  Stock,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  BXBOUTOR 

Apply  for  fall  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


COUNTY 


w. 


E.C. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST., 

AHT> 

4  LOMBARD  ST.. 
LONDON 

Inturantee  effected  on  ihe  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  this 
offite  ta  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICAilONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONE V.  Secr?:.,-y 


Soft  Delicate  arid  Soothinq 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  of  Old 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

2oz.PacketsS'l! 
also  sn  !oz.6  4oz.Pkts. 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE, 


Tippid  lOforVA 


SHINING 
E  X  AMPLE 

of  NAT  IONALand 
INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMY 


Obtainable  from  AIL  Electricians, 
Iron ni otigc rs,  and  Stems. 
Wholesale  OnLq 

The  General  Electric  C?  .LT? 

Queers  Victoria  Street  London. 
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BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  txceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL      ...       ...  £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ...      —  £34,500 

The  Coanuy  tnaiaott  tht  followlx 
lluui  of  haalaati: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FIRE  BURGLARY  LIABILITY 

AND  THIRD  PARTY 

Writo  fat  fHtlnUfl  of  tht  NSW    MONTHLY   PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  1.2  4  5,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  B.C.  4. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


0?  J.Cotlts  Broom* 

CWorodyne 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

Asthma.  Bronchitis. 


A  true  palliative  ia  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel 
complaint*. 


Always   ask    for  a 
Or.  COLLIS  BROWNE.' 


Of  all  Chemists  1/3  3/ 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


SUNBEAM 

HISTORY 

is  one  consistent   record  of 

SUCCESS 

The  name  Sunbeam  has  always  been  coupled  with  the  word  '  superiority  because  the 
Sunbeam  IS  superior.  There  stands  to  the  credit  of  Sunbeam  Cars  more  world  s  records 
than  can  be  claimed  by  any  other  make,  in  fact  the  Sunbeam  record  of  successes  is 

predominent  in  the  history  of  British  Motor  Industry. 
With  the  invaluable  experience  gained   in    the  Company  s   war-time   activities   in  the 

perfection  and  multiple  production  of 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN   AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

the  post-war  Sunbeam  will  be  a  car  worth  waiting  for. 


THE  SUN 
MOTOR 

Co.,  Ltd. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester-     Showroom.  : 
106,  Deansgate. 

London     and  District 
Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.  KEELE.  Ltd.. 
72  New  Bnnd  Street. 
W.l. 
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THE  CITY 

With  the  approach  of  Budget  time  and  the  fore- 
shadowing of  huge  "peace"  expenditure,  a  renewed 
cry  has  arisen  in  favour  of  a  levy  on  capital.  The 
eager  advocates  of  this  form  of  confiscation,  with  few 
exceptions,  betray  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  finance,  but  they  are  beginning  to  recognise 
that  an  equitable  levy  on  all  classes  of  capital  is  im- 
possible. This  difficulty,  however,  does  not  appal 
them.  When  you  explain  that  the  farmer's  capital 
consists,  for  example,  of  cows  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, that  the  barrister's  capital  is  his  ability  to 
employ  his  knowledge  of  law  and  legal  practice,  that 
the  grocer's  capital  is  his  shop  and  stock-in-trade,  you 
speedily  learn  that  the  main  idea  is  to  place  a  special 
levy  upon  savings  invested  in  what  are  known  as  Stock 
Exchange  securities.  The  advocates  of  this  tax  realise 
that  the  Government  could  not  make  more  headway 
with  ten  per  cent,  of  a  cow  or  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  a 
barrister's  brains  than  could  Shylock  with  a  bloodless 
pound  of  flesh ;  but,  they  argue,  stocks  and  shares  can 
be  sold  for  cash  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

More  power  to  those  who  urge  broader  education  on 
economic  matters.  In  time  it  may  be  better  understood 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  anything  unless  there  are 
buyers.  If  all  holders  of  stocks  and  shares  were 
obliged  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  holdings  to  provide  for 
the  tax  there  could  be  no  buyers.  When  this  condition 
arises  in  a  market  it  is  commonly  known  as  "  panic." 

True  it  is  that  stocks  and  shares  are  more  amenable 
to  a  levy  than  any  other  form  of  capital,  except  banks' 
deposits,  of  which,  by  the  way,  a  proportion  is  loans 
on  securities.  But  if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
penalise  one  form  of  capital  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  savings  into  hoards,  and  as  soon  as  hoarding 
commences  the  foundations  of  national  credit  are 
threatened.  If  it  be  argued  that  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  selling  the  levied  securities,  and  that  they 
could  be  earmarked  or  requisitioned  en  bloc  for  the 
Government,  then  the  levy  becomes  merely  an 
enormous  increase  of  income  tax ;  the  Government 
would  receive  the  income  payable  on  the  securities,  but 
it  could  not  write  off  national  debt  by  means  of  an 
agglomeration  of  stocks  and  shares  ranging  from  War 
Loan  to  mining  shares  (in  liquidation). 

The  advocates  of  the  capital  levy  have  received  en- 
couragement from  the  French  Finance  Minister's  pro- 
posal to  put  a  25  per  cent,  tax  on  capital  in  France. 
Until  details  of  his  scheme  are  available  some  consola- 
tion may  be  derived  from  the  recollection  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  still-born  Luxury  Tax  was  an  imitation 
of  a  French  innovation  which  has  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment, impracticable  and  inefficacious  as  a  revenue 
producer.  Yet  in  theory  the  luxury  tax  was  almost 
ideal ;  the  capital  levy  is  inequitable  and  impracticable 
even  in  theory. 

The  rise  in  Oil  shares  having  exhausted  its  energy, 
attention  has  been  diverted  to  Rubbers.  Purchases 
in  this  market  need  to  be  made  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion. Dividends  and  reports  now  falling  due  for  last 
year  will  in  most  cases  be  disappointing,  owing  to 
restriction  of  output  and  shipments  and  low  price  for 
the  commodity.  The  present  inquiry  for  shares  is 
based  upon  expectations  of  a  keen  demand  for  rubber 
— when  restrictions  are  removed — to  replenish  stocks 
in  Germany  and  neutral  countries,  and  also  on  hopes 
that  the  substitution  of  a  graduated  profits  tax  in  place 
of  the  excess  profits  duty  will  favour  many  companies. 
As  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation  it  is  clear  that 
each  company's  prospect  must  be  gauged  from  its  past 
experience.  An  old-established  company  which  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  tax  on  excess  profits  may  have 
to  make  a  large  contribution  to  the  revenue  if  a  tax  is 
put  on  all  profits  above,  say,  15  per  cent.  Otherwise,  on 
broad  lines,  it  may  be  said  that  careful  purchases  now 
to  lock  up  for  two  or  three  years  should  prove 
profitable. 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 

OF  THE 

SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 

London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:   6,   St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 

THE  PERFECTED  SYSTEM 
OF    LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION,  1st  JANUARY  1919. 

Total  Assets   £12,443,000 

Annual  Income    £1,467,000 

Total   Business  in   Force    (with  bonus 

additions)   £35,955,000 


ESTATE  DUTIES. — Policies  are  granted  at  specially 
low  rates  for  Non-Profit  Assurances,  and  these  are 
particularly  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE:— 

10,    FLEET   STREET,    LONDON,    E.C.  4. 

E.  COLQUHOUN, 

Actuary  and  Manager. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 

Drawn  Wire 
Carbon 
Half  Watt 
and  :  :  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


FOOD-FUEL 

FOR    THE  BODY 

We  are  compelled  this  winter  to  burn 
less  coal.  The  restriction  will  not 
prove  unduly  trying  to  those  who  wisely 
supplement  the  usual  meals  with  food 

substances   proved    by  science  to 
possess  highly  nutritive  powers. 
It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  food 

more  satisfactory  in  this  respect  than  '  BY- 
NOGEN.'  It  supplies  in  powder  form  milk 
protein,  the  most  powerful  builder  of  new 
tissue,  phosphorous,  the  builder  of  nerves,  com- 
bined with  a  specially  prepared  malt  and 
wheaten  extract  which  promotes  energy.  All 
these  essential  elements  of  diet  are  immedi- 
ately assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  body. 


%J  Brings  Health 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-,  5/-  and  9/- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E  C.3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 

BB3 


Thousands  of  Pounds  Wasted  Daily  ! 


SELL  YOUR 


(And 


PAPE 


BUY 
WAR 
BONDS) 


TO 


PHILLIPS,  MILLS,  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Bridge  Wharf,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 


VANS    COLLECT  DAILY. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


'PHONE— 2270  BATTERSEA  (4  lines) 
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THE 

LONDON  LIFE 

Association  Limited 

with  which  is  associated 

The  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society. 


LOWEST  MANAGEMENT  EXPENSES 

in  proportion  to  premium  income 

OF  ANY  LIFE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Examples  of  Annual  Premiums : 


AGE. 

£1,000,    at  death. 

Reduction  of 
Premium  System. 

(1) 

Reversionary 
Bonus  System. 

(2) 

Non-Participating . 

(3) 

30 
40 
50 

£        s.  d. 

29  12  6 
38  18  4 
53    2  6 

£        s.  d. 

23  10  0 
30  16  8 
42  13  4 

£        s.  d. 

16    8  4 
23    0  10 
34    1  8 

(1.)    In  the  eighth  year  the  premiums  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  reduced  by 
about  55  per  cent,  with  gradual  further  reduction. 

(2.)    Yearly  reversionary  bonus  anticipated  on  35s.  per  cent,  of  sums  assured 
and  existing  bonuses. 

Yearly  reversionary  bonus  guaranteed  of  30s.  per  cent,  for 
each  year  to  30th  June,  1925. 

(3.)    These  rates  are  lower  than  those  published  by  any  other  Life  Company. 

No    Commission  Paid. 
Combined    Funds  £10,000,000 


81,  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


H.  M.  TROUNCER, 

Actuary  and  Manager. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

The  American  Constitution  is  the  most  cumbrous 
and  complicated  in  the  world  and  full  of  traps  for  the 
stranger.  It  appears  that  though  President  Wilson 
got  his  Victory  Loans  Bill  through  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  expiring  Congress,  he  did  not  succeed  in  passing 
his  other  financial  measures,  chiefly  for  naval  and 
military  expenditure.  There  must  therefore  be  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  new  Congress  before  the 
30th  June,  when  the  financial  year  ends.  President 
Wilson  has  appealed  from  a  newly  elected  legislature 
to  the  pavement,  the  resource  of  all  demagogues.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pavement  will  support 
his  autocratic  policy,  and  also  whether  the  business 
communities  and  the  intellectuals  will  follow  the  pave- 
ment. It  is  rather  a  paradoxical  position  for  an  ex- 
University  professor.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
newspaper  extracts,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
insist  on  amendments.  Are  not  the  Paris  people 
wasting  time? 

Famine  stares  Central  Europe  in  the  face,  as  months 
ago  we  predicted  that  it  would.  And  famine  means 
Bolshevism,  which  thrives  on  what  kills  human  beings. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  President  Wilson, 
and  his  follower,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  this  terrible  result.  Nearly 
three  months,  when  every  day  was  precious,  have  been 
wasted  in  settling  the  draft  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  could  quite  well  have  waited,  instead  of  settling 
the  peace  with  Germany,  and  raising  the  blockade. 
And  why  has  not  the  blockade  been  raised?  Germany 
is  quite  incapable  of  resistance ;  but  it  is  not  the  Navy 
or  the  blockade  that  makes  her  so ;  it  is  the  presence  of 
our  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  fact  that  within  a 
few1  hours  Berlin  could  be  laid  in  ruins  by  our  aero- 
planes. When  we  read  about  whole  nations  starving, 
we  confess  that  we  have  little  relish  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
high-falutin  periods  about  humanity. 

As  for  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  Germany  with 
regard  to  her  naval  and  military  equipment,  they  will 
delude  the  many,  and  amuse  the  few.  Germany  will 
accept  them,  of  course  :  she  will  accept  anything  at 
this  moment,  because  she  must.    But  does  anybody 


suppose  she  will  keep  them?  Germany  has  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy  millions,  as  compared  with  forty-two 
millions  in  Britain  and  about  the  same  number  in 
France.  False  and  cruel  the  Germans  have  proved 
themselves  to  be ;  but  they  are  intelligent,  capable  of 
infinite  sacrifices  for  their  country,  and,  in  normal 
times,  physically  strong  and  brave.  Does  anybody 
imagine  that  such  a  nation  will  be  content  to  have  an 
army  of  100,000  men?  We  are  told  that  there  is  to  be 
universal  and  proportionate  disarmament  :  that  is  one 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  principles.  On  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion Britain  would  be  entitled  to  have  an  army  of  about 
60,000  men.  And  how  does  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination square  with  the  condition  that  Germany  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  have  compulsory  national  service? 

The  feeling  is  unworthy,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  a  malign  satisfaction  at  the  spectacle  of 
Berlin  suffering  what  London  and  Paris  suffered"  during 
the  war.  Berlin  is  being  bombed  and  bombarded 
by  German  revolutionists  of  various  colours  and 
defended  by  other  revolutionists  of  other  colours. 
Shells  explode,  shrapnel  rattles,  and  machine  guns 
bark,  just  as  if  Berlin  was  besieged  by  the  Allies. 
Part  of  the  population  crouch  in  cellars ;  the  others 
drink,  dance,  gamble,  and  crowd  the  opera  house. 
This  is  just  what  happened  in  Paris  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  So  true  it  is  that  the  basic  law  of  subordina- 
tion, if  defied,  takes  a  terrible  revenge.  It  is  also  true, 
not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  countries  to-day,  that 
the  moral  sense  dwindles  rapidly,  and  finally  disappears 
in  an  atmosphere  of  laxity, 

"And  unawares  morality  expires." 

There  was  an  interesting  debate  on  Monday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  licensing  of  imports  and 
exports.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  Mr.  Bridgeman 
may  soothe  us  with  talk  about  a  transition  period,  and 
a  review  on  the  1st  September.  But  to  the  seeing  eye 
it  is  plain  that  the  padlock  of  protection  has  been 
fastened  on  our  industries,  and  the  key  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  bureaucrats.  This  is  one  of  the  disastrous 
but  inevitable  consequences  of  the  great  war.  A  rich 
nation,  a  creditor  country,  imports  more  than  it  ex- 
ports. A  poor  nation,  a  debtor  country,  exports  more 
than  it  imports.  The  war  has  changed  Britain  from  a 
creditor  into  a  debtor  nation,  and  our  principal  creditor 
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is  America.  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel  deprecated  the  arti- 
ficial bolstering  up  of  the  American  exchange  by  the 
Government,  for  which  the  only  excuse  is  that  we  put 
off  a  disagreeable  thing  as  long  as  we  can.  Good 
judges  predict  that  the  exchange  will  fall  a  dollar  with- 
in the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Being  a  debtor  country  we  must  export,  or  we  die, 
or  rather,  go  bankrupt,  which  is  the  same  thing.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  agitation  of  the  Smillies  and  the 
Moneys,  who  know  nothing  of  international  trade,  for 
change  in  production,  which  must  jeopardise  and  may 
ruin  our  export  trade,  is  almost  criminal,  and,  in 
former  times,  would  have  landed  them  in  the  Tower. 
The  case  of  the  miners,  as  put  forward  by  Messrs. 
Smillie  and  Money,  is  quite  clear  now  :  it  is,  perish  the 
steel  and  coal  trades,  perish  the  consumers,  so  long  as 
the  miners  get  "  tolerable  "  conditions  of  living.  As 
to  the  actual  conditions  of  living  it  was  pointed  out  by 
several  of  the  witnesses,  who  spoke  for  the  exporters 
of  steel  and  coal,  that  if  the  export  trade  were  killed  by 
cost  of  production,  there  would  be  no  conditions,  toler- 
able or  intolerable,  for  the  miners,  except  that  of  living 
on  strike  pay  or  State  charity. 

We  thought  the  Coal  Commission  had  been  set  up 
in  order  to  elicit  facts  from  witnesses,  not  that  Mr. 
Smillie  and  Sir  Leo  Money  might  air  their  Bolshevist 
views.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey 
should  allow  Mr.  Smillie  and  "  Sir  Leoline,  the  baron 
bold  "  to  insult  witnesses  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  coal  owners  by  making  the  most  offensive  "  sug- 
gestions." Mr.  Smillie,  for  instance,  was  allowed  to 
tell  Mr.  Talbot  that  royalties  were  "  stolen  property," 
and  on  Mr.  Talbot's  observing  that  was  a  matter  of 
argument,  Mr.  Smillie  was  allowed  to  close  down 
with,  "  There  is  no  argument  about  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact."  The  same  witness  was  asked  "whether  he 
had  been  sent  there  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
standard  of  life  for  the  miners  being  raised." 
Another  witness,  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson,  head  of  a  large 
firm  of  coal  exporters,  was  thus  addressed  by  Mr. 
Smillie  :  "  Men  like  yourself,  middlemen,  stand  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  miners,  and 
we  could  very  well  do  without  you." 

This,  of  course,  is  not  examination,  but  gross  abuse 
and  intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  we  repeat  our 
astonishment  and  regret  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey 
should  not  have  called  Mr.  Smillie  to  order.  The 
judge  must  know  that  the  owners'  witnesses  are  as 
much  entitled  to  fair  and  courteous  treatment  as  the 
miners'  witnesses.  The  press  contrives  to  make  the 
owners'  case  look  as  bad  as  possible;  the  reports  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette  are  generally  a  travesty.  We 
now  know,  however,  from  Mr.  Smillie,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Miners'  Federation,  that  shares  in  coal  and 
steel  companies  and  royalties  are  "stolen  property," 
and  that  the  merchants  who  conduct  our  export  trade 
are  middlemen,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the  happiness 
of  the  working  classes,  and  must  be  got  rid  of.  We 
have  heard  all  this  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
That  property  is  theft  and  that  the  merchant  is  a  super- 
fluous animal  to  be  destroyed  were  the  basic  principles 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  as  they  are  to-day  of 
Russian  Bolshevism. 

So  Mr.  Smillie  and  the  Miners'  Federation  really 
think  that  Britain  could  do  without  her  exports  of  coal 
and  steel  !  Or  is  it  merely  the  conduct  of  this  trade  by 
merchants  and  companies  that  they  object  to?  Are 
they  so  enamoured  of  State  Control  that  they  prefer 
the  bureaucrat  to  the  business  man?  There  is  only 
one  way  to  conduct  a  business  successfully  that  we 
know  of,  and  that  is  to  sell  your  goods  for  more  than 
they  cost.  If  you  sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost, 
you  must,  if  an  individual  or  a  company,  go  out  of 
business  :  if  the  State  is  to  continue  in  business  at  a 
loss,  it  must  make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  the  taxes, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  bread  subsidy.  Why  does 
Mr.  Smillie  prefer  Sir  Robert  Home  to  Sir  Daniel 
Stevenson?  Plainly  because,  if  Sir  Robert  Home  ex- 
ports at  a  loss,  he  can  fall  back  on  the  taxpayers. 


Another  strong  fact  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  viz.,  that 
as  the  wages  of  colliers  rise  and  their  hours  are 
shortened,  the  output  of  coal  per  man  is  steadily 
reduced.  "When  the  Eight  Hours  Act  came 
into  effect  on  July  1st,  1909,  the  output  per  man 
in  South  Wales  "  (which  supplies  more  than  half  our 
export  trade)  "immediately  dropped  by  20  tons." 
Between  1908  and  1917  the  output  per  man  in  the 
W7elsh  coalfields  has  dropped  from  248  tons  per  man 
to  220  tons  per  man.  The  present  cost  of  coal  pro- 
duction in  Britain,  Sir  Thomas  Watson  pointed  out, 
is  just  sufficient  to  countervail  the  10s.  a  ton  which 
America  has  to  pay  for  freights  to  France  and  Italy  : 
increase  that  cost  by  10s.  a  ton,  and  Britain  would  be 
"done  in"  by  the  American  coal  exporter.  As 
Germany  will  have  to  pay  France  in  coal,  and  as  the 
Americans  will  be  glad  to  liquidate  French  indebted- 
ness by  coal  exports,  the  position  of  the  British  coal 
export  trade  is  very  precarious. 

The  miners  and  their  representatives  fail  to  realise 
the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  Their  conditions  of  life  and 
remuneration  may  not  be  ideal  :  but  if  they  press  their 
demands  upon  a  frightened  community,  the  export 
trade  in  coal  will  go.  If  we  could  get  the  American, 
the  German  and  the  Japanese  coal  exporters  to  main- 
tain the  British  prices,  all  would  be  well.  But  "the 
fuller  and  better  life"  for  the  British  collier  "cuts  no 
ice"  in  the  mind  of  the  American  coal  merchant,  who 
is  more  intent  on  getting  an  auto  for  his  wife  than  a 
bathroom  for  the  Welsh  pitman.  If  the  export  trade 
goes,  Mr.  Smillie  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Sir  Daniel  Stevenson  put  out  of  business;  but  he  would 
also1  see  a  third  of  the  collieries  in  the  country  closed 
down,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  clients  whom 
he  is  misleading  reduced  to  unemployment.  Nor  would 
the  home  consumer  be  benefited,  for  the  output  of 
coal  being  reduced  to  the  limits  of  home  consumption, 
the  price  would  still  be  high. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  few  of  the  owners'  wit- 
nesses had  the  brains  or  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
Mr.  Smillie,  and  expose  his  gross  ignorance  and  impu- 
dent mis-statements.  He  asserted,  for  instance,  that 
Labour  only  received  a  third  of  the  country's  wealth. 
That  is  the  kind  of  statement  which  the  pres.-  promi- 
nently repeats,  but  which  happens  to  be  contradicted 
by  statistics.  Dr.  Bowley,  whose  book  on  the 
'  Division  of  the  Product  of  Industry  '  is  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  proves  that  Labour  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  products ;  and  also  that  if  every  earned  in- 
come were  reduced  to  £160,  and  all  unearned  incomes 
were  taken  from  their  present  owners,  just  £5  per 
head  would  be  left  to  go  round.  Mr.  Smillie  asked 
one  of  the  witnesses  a  silly  question  about  some  former 
Lord  Londonderry  and  child  labour.  Mr.  Smillie  is 
so  profoundly  ignorant  that  he  doesn't  know  that  the 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  women  and  child  labour 
were  proposed  by  Lord  Ashley  and  opposed  by  Bright 
and  Cobden. 

Statisticians  know  well  the  fallacy  of  averages.  The 
statement  that  the  miner's  wage  is  35s.  a  week  is 
based  on  an  average  which  includes  the  wages  of 
boys  and  surface-men,  and  is  wholly  misleading.  A 
coal  hewer,  the  person  for  whom  our  sympathy  is 
sought,  if  he  chooses  to  work  and  keeps  his  health, 
can  earn  £10  a  week.  If  there  are  few  who  earn 
that  figure  it  is  because  the  majority  prefer  to  work 
four  days  a  week.  The  average  earning  of  the  coal- 
hewer  is  17s.  a  day,  or  ^4.  5s.  a  week,  as  is  shewn  on 
tables  produced  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Smillie  has  made  one  important  admission 
about  the  war  to  the  Coal  Commission.  In  examining 
Mr.  Warham,  manager  of  a  Northumberland  Coal 
Company,  Mr.  .Smillie  asked,  "  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  likelihood,  after  this  great  war  in  the  interests  of 
democracy  and  freedom,  of  the  workers  in  one  part 
of  the  world  getting  improvements,"  etc.,  etc.?  Now, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  paying  for  the  war,  that  is,  of 
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laying-  on  the  taxes  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  war 
and  the  interest  on  loans  are  to  be  met,  we  are  always 
told  that  it  was  a  capitalists'  war,  and  therefore  capi- 
tal must  pay  the  bill.  Mr.  Smillie  is  for  once  in  the 
right.  It  was  a  war  in  the  interests  of  the  democracy, 
and  therefore  let  democracy,  in  the  shape  of  the  hand- 
workers, pay  their  share  of  the  bill. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing; 
but  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Bottomley  suggests,  in  order 
to  employ  the  discharged  soldiers  is  Midsummer,  no, 
March  madness.  If  there  is  one  military  fact  which 
we  should  have  thought  the  great  war  had  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  another,  it  is  that  water  is  the  best 
frontier  or  the  worst  obstacle  an  enemy  can  have  to 
cross.  If  this  is  true  of  a  river,  of  a  canal,  how  much 
truer  of  our  Channel  ditch,  eighteen  miles  wide  !  We 
are  very  good  friends  with  the  French  to-day  :  so  we 
were  with  the  Germans  at  Waterloo  :  so  we  were  with 
the  French  in  the  Crimea.  Wonderful  engineering- 
devices  no  doubt,  will  be  invented  to  close  the  tunnel 
by  pressing-  a  button.  But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
picture  of  a  modern  Cabinet  sitting  round  the  button, 
and  debating-  whether  it  should  be  pressed,  and  who 
should  press  it,  is  unforgettable. 

In  these  days  when  most  contracts  are  treated  as 
"  scraps  of  paper,"  it  is  refreshing-  to  find  one  judge 
who  holds  that  there  is  some  binding  force  in  the  cove- 
nants of  a  lease.  An  enterprising  landlady,  anxious 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  life,  converted  a  house  in 
Brechin  Place,  South  Kensington  into  a  maisonnette 
and  flats  by  various  structural  alterations,  such  as  pull- 
ing down  walls,  blocking  up  doors,  etc.  As  the  lady 
omitted  to  consult  the  ground-landlords  about  these 
details,  Mr.  Justice  Avory  has  cast  her  in  an  action  for 
breach  of  covenants,  and  has  given  the  landlord  re- 
entry upon  premises  altered  and  perhaps  damaged  by 
the  structural  changes.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  conversion  of  South 
Kensington  houses  into  flats  will  increase  or  diminish 
the  value  of  the  property.  But  tenants  must  not  make 
the  alterations  without  the  landlord's  leave. 

In  former  days  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  was 
the  reward  of  a  long  career  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
like  the  highest  posts  in  other  professions.  To-day 
the  last  person  whom  the  Prime  Minister  would  think 
of  selecting  for  office  is  the  old  parliamentary  hand. 
Railway  managers,  university  professors,  anatomists, 
shipowners,  company  promoters,  such  are  the  favour- 
ites who,  under  the  "all-atoning  name"  of  business 
men,  fill  the  Front  Bench.  One  consequence  is  that 
the  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  badly 
done,  and  naturally.  To  conduct  a  Bill  through  the 
House  is  not  the  same  thing  as  settling  a  charter-party, 
or  through  rates,  or  delivering  a  University  lecture,  or 
floating  a  company.  The  new  type  of  Minister  reads 
a  written  statement,  prepared  by  the  department,  and 
then  collapses  into  helplessness,  being  generally 
brought  down  by  the  first  shot  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
expected question.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  failure 
of  the  press-boomed  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  to  pilot  the 
Rent  Bill  beyond  the  moving  of  the  second  reading. 

We  are  a  little  sorry  for  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  an 
amiable  and  able  man  of  the  professorial  species.  But 
he  had  been  persuaded  by  the  press  that  he  was  a 
heaven-born  Minister,  which  he  certainly  is  not,  for 
he  knows  no  more  about  the  practice  of  politics  than 
the  babe  unborn.  The  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  body,  and  the  rapid  give-and-take  of 
debate,  are  things  only  learned,  like  every  other  art, 
by  long  experience.  Fox  made  himself  a  good  debater 
in  ten  years  by  speaking  every  night  the  House  sat, 
at  least  once.  Mr.  Fisher  thought  he  could  dispense 
with  this  experience,  but  found  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hand  the  Rent  Bill  over  to  someone  else.  Another 
consequence  of  this  craze  for  Ministers  distinguished 
in  any  walk  of  life  but  the  political,  is  that  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  Parliament 
are  discouraged,  and  watch  from  the  back  benches  the 
antics  of  the  amateurs  with  disgust. 


What  has  become  of  the  Primrose  League?  The 
rising  generation  may  require  to  be  reminded  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1881,  the 
Primrose  League  was  founded  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  and  Sir  John 
Gorst.  Queen  Victoria  had  said  that  the  primrose  was 
the  favourite  flower  of  the  great  statesman,  and  as  if 
by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand  a  huge  organisa- 
tion rose  into  being,  with  Dames  and  Knights,  and 
Chancellors  and  banners  and  lodges  all  over  the  king- 
dom. There  was  something  of  the  mysterious  cere- 
mony and  much  of  the  goodfellowship  of  Free 
Masonry  about  the  League,  which  threw  a  frolic  grace 
over  the  dreary  stage  of  politics.  As  many  as  a  mil- 
lion members  were  enrolled,  and  for  many  years  it  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Conservative  organisations 
in  the  country.    What  is  it  doing  now? 

We  published  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  F.  G. 
Paynter,  giving  the  detailed  results  of  an  experiment 
in  hens  and  eggs  which  he  made  in  191 5  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Paynter 
hired  2\  acres,  and  spent  ^300  in  the  purchase  of  live 
and  dead  stock.  In  ten  months  he  sold  96,358  eggs 
at  is.  6£d.  a  dozen,  and  after  deducting  all  charges  he 
made  a  profit  of  ^194,  which,  on  a  capital  of  ^300  is 
pretty  well.  Suddenly  Mr.  Paynter  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  kill  the  hens 
and  close  down  the  experiment.  Why?  Eggs  under 
the  Controller,  are  now  4s.  6d.  a  dozen  :  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  tell  the  public  why  they 
stopped  this  successful  experiment,  which  was  supply- 
ing the  public  with  eggs  at  i£d.  instead  of  4d.  or  5d. 
We  are  told  that  in  Devonshire  the  best  eggs  are  be- 
ing sold  at  is.  6d.  a  dozen.  Both  for  ex-service  men 
and  others,  who  want  to  live  in  the  country,  a  hen  run 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  ventures. 

A  gentleman  writes  to  us  from  New  Zealand  pro- 
testing against  the  handing  over  of  the  Pacific  islands 
to  Australia,  or  America,  or  Japan,  and  asking  for 
Crown  government  "by  English  gentlemen  versed  in 
Indian  affairs."  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
letter:  "I  do  not  think  you  realize  in  England  how 
strong  are  the  disintegrating  influences  in  Australia, 
and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  here.  England  is  largely 
to  blame  for  this.  You  have  flattered  and  praised 
Australia  to  nausea ;  the  consequences  are  disastrous. 
Witness  the  great  Gallipoli  lie,  the  great  Anzac  lie. 
You  have  driven  Australia,  and  ourselves  too,  to 
believe  that  we  are  great  nations,  and  that  were  it  not 
for  us  you  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  Germany. 
Facts  are  nasty  things.  Australia  would  rather  see 
the  U.S.A.  in  the  Pacific  than  England.  England 
must  at  all  costs  be  kept  out  and  have  no  naval  base 
in  those  glorious  islands."  If  these  are  facts,  we 
agree  that  they  are  nasty. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  the  world  of  to-day  is 
demented.  The  war  has  upset  the  mental  balance  of 
nearly  every  class  and  individual,  and  the  derange- 
ment has  even  spread  to  the  highest  seats  of  the  law. 
Of  all  mad  proposals  surely  Lord  Buckmaster's  Bill 
to  admit  women  as  barristers  is  the  maddest.  The 
science  and  art  of  law  are  a  purely  logical  and  un- 
emotional business;  and  nine  women  out  of  ten  are 
purely  illogical  and  emotional.  Besides,  it  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  wig,  if  not  of  the 
gown  and  bands.  And  as  Cumberland  in  the 
"Choleric  Man"  says,  "there  is  much  p^ood  sense  in 
old  distinctions.  When  the  law  lays  down  its  full- 
bottomed  perriwig,  you  will  find  less  wisdom  in  bald 
pates  than  you  are  aware  of."  If  a  judge  were  to 
atmear  on  the  Bench  dressed  as  a  jockey,  though  his 
law  might  be  that  of  Hardwicke  or  Cairns,  the  suitors 
would  not  think  so.  Dignified  costume  has  a  double 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  him  who  sees  and  him 
who  wears  it.  The  abolition  of  costume  and  cere- 
mony has  had  a  deplorable  effect  in  the  American 
Courts. 
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OUT   FOR  DOLLARS. 

THE  smartest  witness  who  has  appeared  for  the 
owners  before  the  Coal  Commission  is  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hobson  of  Sheffield,  and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
he  let  fall  many  pointed  and  pregnant  remarks.  Mr. 
Smillie  and  Sir  Leo  Money  got  no  advantage  over  him  : 
but  they  struck  sparks  out  of  him,  some  of  which  might 
have  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  banks  of  dry  grass — but 
they  didn't.  The  following  sentence,  a  kind  of  vale- 
dictory sarcasm  from  Mr.  Hobson  of  Sheffield,  im- 
pressed us  much  as  an  epitome  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live  :  "  The  miners  want  all  they  can  get,  and  are 
out  for  it.  I  do  not  blame  them.  Everybody  is  out 
for  all  they  can  get."  What  a  comment  on  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  and  classical  culture  !  And 
it  is  so  true  that  it  impels  us  to  quote  a  passage  from 
R.  L.  Stevenson  which,  written  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
fits  the  hand  of  to-day  like  a  glove.  "  The  landlord 
has  long  shaken  his  head  over  the  manufacturer;  those 
who  do  business  on  land  have  lost  all  trust  in  the 
virtues  of  the  shipowner;  the  professions  look  askance 
upon  the  retail  traders,  and  have  even  started  their  co- 
operative stores  to  ruin  them  ;  and  from  out  the  smoke- 
wreaths  of  Birmingham  a  finger  has  begun  to  write 
upon  the  wall  the  condemnation  of  the  landlord.  Thus, 
piece  by  piece,  do  we  condemn  each  other,  and  yet  not 
perceive  the  conclusion  that  our  whole  estate  is  some- 
what damnable.  Thus,  piece  by  piece,  each  acting 
against  his  neighbour,  each  sawing  away  the  branch 
on  which  some  other  interest  is  seated,  do  we  apply 
in  detail  our  Socialistic  remedies,  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  we  are  all  labouring  together  to  bring  in  Socialism 
at  large.  A  tendency  so  stupid  and  so  selfish  is  like 
to  prove  invincible."  The  words,  as  we  said,  were 
written  many  years  ago;  but  are  they  not  an  exact 
description  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  "  everybody 
is  out  for  all  they  can  get  "?  And  must  we  not  sorrow- 
fully agree  with  R.L.S.  that  a  tendency  so  stupid  and 
selfish  is  like  to  prove  invincible?  Does  anyone  doubt, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  teeth  of  strong  evidence  of  the 
certain  damage  to  our  exports  of  steel  and  coal,  the 
Commission  will  report  in  favour  of  advancing  the 
wages  and  shortening  the  hours  of  the  miners?  Every- 
one is  out  for  all  he  can  get,  even  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  most  of  whom  know  the  value  of  a  report 
pleasing  to  the  Government. 

Yet  it  is  well  worth  considering  whether  any  State 
has  ever  prospered,  or  even  endured,  in  which  "  every- 
body is  out  for  all  they  can  get."  The  historical  evi- 
dence is  all  the  other  way,  and  goes  to  prove  that  every 
great  nation  has  been  based  on  the  spirit  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  in  its  citizens.  Rome  certainly  was, 
and  Carthage,  and  modern  France  and  Germany. 
Bitterly  as  we  hate  modern  Germany,  we  must  admit 
that  nobody  there  was  out  for  all  he  could  get,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  everybody  was  out  to  give  up  what  he 
had  to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens,  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  latter  days  when  Rome  fell  under 
the  German  empire,  prove  that  nations  in  which 
"  everybody  is  out  for  all  they  can  get  "  rapidly  lose, 
first  their  trade,  then  their  military  power,  finally  their 
liberty.  Why  should  England  be  any  exception  to  the 
rule?  It  may  be  urged  that  the  saying  has  been 
borrowed  from  America,  where  everybody  is  out  for  all 
they  can  get,  and  that  the  United  States  have  prospered 
amazingly,  both  of  which  are  true.  But  America  has 
been  in  an  exceptionally  favoured  position  for  the  prac- 
tice of  undiluted  selfishness  because  our  colonists  tum- 
bled into  a  huge  undeveloped  country  of  vast  wealth. 
Selfishness,  and  greed,  and  want  of  consideration  for 
your  neighbours,  are  bad  materials  out  of  which  to 
reconstruct  an  old  society.  We  are  constantly  being 
told,  by  the  Prime  Minister  amongst  others,  that  the 
bad  old  England  must  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by  a 
country  fit  for  heroes.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Hobson  assures 
us,  and  we  believe  him,  "  everybody  is  out  for  all  they 
can  get,"  is  there  not  just  a  chance,  judging  from  the 
past,  that  nobody  may  get  anything,  and  that  all  this 
purse-cutting  may  end  in  a  political  Bow  Street?  The 
pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  the  British  worker  can't 
"  get  "  more  than  a  third  of  what  his  American  com- 
petitor secures. 


AMERICA'S  BID  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

A  MERICA  is  a  very  serious  competitor  of  ours," 
JTx.  the  Prime  Minister  warned  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  memorable  debate  on  the  miners'  claim 
for  a  six-hour  working  day,  and  a  further  advance  in 
wages  of  30  per  cent.  Such  concessions  would  raise 
the  cost  of  steel — "  which  is  already  high  " — by  ten  per 
cent.,  and  add  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  ton  to  the  price 
of  coal. 

Already  the  pit-mouth  price  is  18s.,  as  against  ns. 
for  the  Pocahontas  coal  of  America.  What  was  the 
result?  "  We  have  lost  huge  orders  in  Brazil,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said,  "where  once  we  dominated  the 
market.  .  .  .  We  used  to  send  coal-ships  to  the 
Argentine  and  come  back  with  wheat  and  meat.  We 
have  lost  that  trade." 

Now  the  coal-trade  is  the  very  source  and  seat  of  our 
national  wealth  and  power;  the  key  industry  upon 
which  all  others  depend.  And,  beyond  question,  the 
United  States  is  making  far-reaching  arrangements  to 
compete  with  us  in  this  and  other  commodities.  Sole 
among  the  Allies,  she  emerges  from  the  Great  War 
immensely  the  stronger  for  her  effort.  Led  and  kindled 
by  President  Wilson,  a  loose  federation  of  Sovereign 
States  was  quickly  turned  into  real  nationhood,  and 
that  throughout  a  continent  as  large  as  Europe. 

Bodies  like  the  War  Industries  took  stock  of  raw 
materials  and  labour.  The  miracle  of  a  merchant 
marine — almost  non-existent  since  the  Civil  War — is 
now  expanded  for  all  to  see.  All  round  a  coast-line  of 
21,000  miles,  shipyards  have  sprung  up.  "  It  is 
intended,"  says  Mr.  Edward  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  "  that  the  American  flag  shall  fly  in 
every  port  of  the  world."  Rates  are  being  cut,  and 
cut  again.  Of  the  new  fleet  (it  will  soon  be  20,000,000 
tons)  nearly  90  percent,  are  oil-burning  vessels.  Better 
machinery,  improved  port  facilities,  well-housed  and 
well-paid  crews,  operating  in  relays,  and  other  means 
of  saving  "the  turn  round" — these  are  the  new 
hustling  factors  of  America's  commercial  day. 

Her  land  methods  are  to  be  applied  to  sea-borne 
trade.  What  are  these  methods?  They  are  best  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  famous  "  Tsar  " 
of  American  Labour  these  thirty  years.  "We  shall  not 
have  Britain's  trouble,"  he  tells  employers,  "with 
restriction  of  output,  for  we  follow  a  different  policy. 
Bring  in  all  the  improved  machinery  you  can  find,  and 
all  the  new  tools.  We  will  help  you  to  improve  them 
farther,  and  we  will  get  the  uttermost  product  out  of 
them.  .  .  .  Wqrk  two  shifts  a  day,  if  you  please, 
or  work  your  machines  all  round  the  clock  in  three 
shifts.  We  insist  on  the  normal  working  day,  with  full 
physical  effort. " 

Yet  Mr.  Gompers  is  all  for  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  and  that  industrial  "  uplift  "  which  is  always 
the  American  ideal.  With  astonishing-  energy  the 
whole  continent  of  110,000,000  people  now  recognises 
its  opportunity,  and  the  national  benefit — there  is  no 
other  word — which  the  Great  War  has  conferred. 
Three  thousand  million  dollars  have  been  voted  by 
Congress  for  the  new  ships.  From  being  a  debtor 
nation  (1900-1915)  America  has  become  to-day  the 
Allies'  creditor  to  the  amount  of  about  ^2,000,000,000; 
and  her  foreign  trade  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  all  fields. 

Take  the  Latin  Republics  of  the  "  Empty  Continent." 
Here  exports  rose  in  four  years  of  war  from 
$124,000,000  to  $314,000,000.  Exports  to  far  Eastern 
marts  leapt  from  less  than  $200,000,000  to  nearly 
$600,000,000,  and  imports  from  a  little  over 
$300,000,000  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Far-reaching 
economic  and  financial  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
stay  any  decline  in  this  great  prosperity,  such  as  came 
in  1873  after  the  high-tide  which  followed  the  Civil 
War. 

Then  credit  was  suddenly  shattered.  Out  in  Iowa 
anrj  Nebraska,  the  farmers  were  burning  their  grain 
for  fuel;  and  in  the  East  the  price  of  labour  fell  to 
below  a  dollar  a  day.  But  the  conditions  of  Grant's 
era  can  never  recur  in  President  Wilson's.  His  State 
Department,   or   Foreign   Office,   now   controls  200 
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Embassies  and  Legations,  as  well  as  1,300  Consuls,  all 
appointed  on  the  "  Merit  System,"  which  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Root-Roosevelt  regime  of  1907. 

All  these  shrewd  oflicials  are  now  the  trained 
antennas  of  American  trade ;  and  their  reports  show  a 
diligence  and  keenness  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
even  Germany's  men  of  affairs.  The  result  of  con- 
certed eftort  is  already  manifest.  An  American  syndi- 
cate of  bankers  and  dealers  have  offered  to  deliver  coal 
at  Italian  ports  at  a  price  much  below  our  own. 
Sheffield  and  other  centres  have  received  the  following 
message  from  the  Board  of  Trade  :  ' '  America  is  able 
to  sell  steel  all  over  the  world  at  ^5  a  ton  cheaper  than 
we  in  this  country  can.  Please  inform  us  how  this 
arisen. " 

The  Swedish  State  Railways  have  ordered  50,000 
tons  of  American  coal,  for  delivery  in  Gothenburg; 
Holland  ordered  another  50,000  tons,  to  be  sent  to 
Rotterdam.  And  in  the  tinplate  trade,  our  Trans- 
atlantic Allies  are  cutting  the  Welsh  miners'  prices  by 
from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  box,  with  free  export  conditions. 
It  is  the  same  with  motor-cars,  farm-tractors,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  locomotive  engines  for  all  lands, 
from  Belgium  to  the  Argentine. 

Trade  bases  are  being  arranged  in  Europe  for  this 
new  "offensive."  Thus  envoys  of  American  export- 
ing firms  and  banks  have  already  arrived  in  Copen- 
hagen, under  Mr.  E.  B.  Filsinger  of  New  York,  with 
a  view  to  capturing  the  Scandinavian  markets,  and 
those  of  the  Baltic  Russian  States.  In  Paris,  Colonel 
House  and  Mr.  Lansing  have  "  Big  Business  "  at  their 
side  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Lamont  (of 
Morgan's);  Mr.  B.  Baruch,  of  the  War  Indemnities 
Board,  Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  Mr.  Oscar  Strauss, 
Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr. 
G.  C.  Keith,  a  great  figure  in  America's  boot  and 
shoe  trade. 

All  this  activity  is  without  prejudice  to  the  mighty 
effort  which  the  United  States  is  making  to  fight 
Bolshevism  with  food.  Her  normal  shipments  of  food- 
stuffs before  the  war  were  about  5,000,000  tons.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover's  great  campaign  raised  this  to 
11,820,000  tons  last  year;  and  the  present  year's  esti- 
mate is  17,550,000  tons.  So  philanthropy  and  trade 
go  hand-in-hand,  and  new  machines  are  called  into  play 
by  America's  inventive  genius.  Her  motto  is,  "  No 
task  should  be  done  by  human  hands  Which  a  machine 
could  do  as  well,  or  better."  And  American  machines 
do  all  things,  from  ploughing  to  shelling  walnuts,  and 
from  cutting  coal  to  adding  up  figures  in  the  bank  or 
insurance-office.  Where  we  cut  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  our  coal  by  machinery,  America  cuts  50  per  cent. 

The  result  is  that  our  production  per  man  has 
declined  to  240  tons  per  annum,  while  the  American 
output  is  1,000  tons.  Our  total  for  the  year  is 
now  below  250,000,000  tons,  as  against  America's 
652,000,000  tons  last  year.  Lord  Leverhulme  has 
pointed  out  that  the  "  mechanical  horse-power  "  per 
wage-earner  in  the  United  States  is  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  wages 
in  the  highly  skilled  trades  were  more  than  four  times 
larger  than  those  paid  to  our  men. 

It  is  a  pity  these  facts  are  not  more  widely  known. 
Mr.  Clynes,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Barnes  and  other  Labour 
leaders  have  sought  to  impress  upon  our  workers  that 
restriction  of  output  is  a  vicious  heresy,  fraught  with 
harm  alike  to  the  nation  and  the  individual.  "Some 
people  assume,"  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  told  the  railway- 
men,  "that  there  is  unlimited  wealth  locked  up  some- 
where, and  that  they  have  only  to  get  hold  of  the  key. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  the  only  wealth  existing  is  that 
which  we  all  produce." 

The  Prime  Minister  has  likewise  emphasised  this, 
deprecating  constant  demands  upon  the  Treasury. 
Money,  he  pointed  out,  did  not  drop  like  rain  from 
Heaven,  nor  were  taxes  "  gathered  like  manna  every 
morning."  This  elementary  lesson  is  well  grasped  by 
America's  30,000,000  workers,  and  all  of  them  are 
to-day  engaged  in  unified  effort  to  annex  the  world's 
trade  in  the  great  era  of  reconstruction. 

This  effort  the  Wilson  Administration  is  directing  in 
a  manner  never  before  attempted  by  the  United  States. 


And  Lloyd's  Return  for  1918  shows  American  ship- 
building to  be  three  times  the  tonnage  launched  in  the 
previous  year,  and  more  than  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  combined  output  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

CANADIAN  NATIONALITY. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  have  been 
published  in  Canada  two  books,  which  have 
excited  much  controversy,  both  in  Canada  and  in  our 
columns.  '  The  Tragedy  of  Quebec,'  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sellar,  is  from  the  Protestant  English  Canadian  point 
of  view  :  '  The  Clash,'  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Moore, 
of  Toronto,  takes  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
French  Canadians.  Both  books  are  passionate 
pleadings,  and  both  are  written  with  great  ability. 
They  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  defining  nationality, 
and  they  remind  us  painfully  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
one  nationality  to  grow  up  within  another.  It  is  a 
danger  which  faces  us  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in 
Ireland  and  in  South  Africa.  Race  and  religion  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  modern  governments  :  but 
language  is  not  :  and  the  French  Canadian  question 
proves  to  our  mind  the  conclusion  that  within  the 
British  Empire  there  should  be  no  official  language  but 
English.  With  the  experience  of  Canada  before  our 
eyes,  the  British  Government  has  inexcusably  repeated 
the  blunder  of  allowing  the  use  of  Dutch  as  an  official 
language  along  with  English  in  South  Africa,  where 
Herzogism  is  beginning  to  give  trouble.  A  bilingual 
legislature,  bilingual  courts  of  law,  and  bilingual 
schools,  are  simply  factors  of  disunion. 

All  the  trouble  in  Canada  has  arisen  from  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  in  which  England  drove  France  out  of  her  Indian 
and  American  possessions.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
comically  complained  that  in  settling  the  fate  of  the 
cod  and  the  lobster  with  France  he  was  trying  to  put 
right  some  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Treaty  of  1763.  We 
all  know  how  that  treaty  was  arranged.  Rather  than 
agree  to  it,  Pitt,  the  great  war  Minister,  resigned. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  signed  it,  was  pelted 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  accused  by  Junius 
of  having  been  bribed,  an  obviously  false  charge.  But 
the  Treaty  was  put  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  we  know  from  Macaulay,  and  Walpole,  and  others, 
by  bribery  and  intimidation  of  the  grossest  kind  by  Bute 
and  Fox.  Louis  XV,  or  his  Minister  Choiseul,  handed 
over  to  us  the  French  settlers  in  North  America  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  were  to  be  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion,  language,  and  customs.  These 
latter  included  the  ecclesiastical  parish  with  the  power 
of  laying  tithes  on  the  land,  and  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  religious  establishments.  There  is  one 
other  passage  of  history  on  which  Mr.  Moore  leans 
with  iteration,  and  which  we  will  dismiss.  Mr.  Moore 
insists  that  if  the  French  Canadians  had  not  sided  with 
the  British  Loyalist  refugees  in  1775,  the  American 
rebels  would  have  taken  Canada.  It  is  an  assertion 
difficult  to  disprove  at  this  distance  of  time;  but  one 
thing  we  think  is  proved  by  the  historical  evidence, 
namely,  that  it  was  fear  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
rather  than  love  of  the  British  Loyalists  that  caused 
the  French  to  side  with  the  refugees.  Mr.  Moore  tells 
us  that  his  own  ancestors  were  driven  into  Canada  by 
the  brutal  intolerance  of  the  Puritans.  The  French 
settlers  knew  very  well  that  under  those  gentry  neither 
their  language  nor  their  religion  would  be  allowed  to 
exist.  Mr.  Moore's  appeal  to  sentiment  on  that  score 
fails. 

We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  our  minds 
to  be  influenced  in  the  twentieth  century  by  the  blun- 
ders and  scandals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nobody 
of  course  proposes  to  interfere  with  the  language  or 
the  religion  of  Quebec.  But  we  flatly  refuse  to  be 
moved  to  tears  or  gratitude  by  stories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  or  the  invasion  of  1775.  The  reasons  why  the 
French  Canadians  are  unpopular  in  the  Dominion  seem 
to  be  three.  1.  Their  persistence  in  a  stubborn  separa- 
tism. 2.  Their  submission  to  the  omnipresent  power 
of  the  priests.    3.    Their  indifference,  or  hostility,  to 
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British  Imperialism,  as  shown  in  191 1  over  the  Navy 
question  and  during  the  war.  1.  No  race  or  nation 
can  persist  in  practising-  particularism  within  the  terri- 
tory of  a  dominant  nation  without  incurring  dislike.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  French  Canadians,  28  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  are  Roman  Catholics,  while  the 
majority  of  British  Canadians  are  Protestants, 
and  for  the  most  part  Presbyterians  and  Wes- 
leyans.  It  is  not  only  that  they  speak  French ; 
but  that  their  social  habits  and  manners  are  different 
from  the  majority,  with  whom  they  refuse  to  be 
assimilated.  It  was  their  sullen  particularism  that 
made  the  Jews  so  unpopular,  and  with  the  relaxation 
of  that  particularism  their  unpopularity  has  dimin- 
ished. 2.  From  Mr.  Sellar's  book,  and  from  other 
sources  of  information,  letters  in  our  columns  for  in- 
stance, it  would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  is  more  absolute  and  pervasive  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  outside  the  Vatican.  '  Visitors  to  the  French 
Canadian  villages  at  the  back  of  Quebec  tell  us  that  the 
reverence  shown  to  the  priests  by  the  habitants  makes 
you  think  you  are  in  the  Middle  Age.  Unless  Mr. 
Sellar  is  an  untrue  witness,  the  priests  interfere  in  the 
marriage  laws,  the  press,  the  theatre,  the  elections. 
They  have  distributed  pamphlets  in  which  they  dwell 
on  the  certain  prospect  of  extending  the  power  of  the 
Pope  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  silly  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  not  calculated  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
Protestants.  Surely  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  denounces 
or  derides  the  bigotry  of  the  English  Canadians,  must 
be  aware  that  Protestants  are  not  proselytisers,  while 
Catholics  always  must  be.  If  the  French  Canadian 
priests  had  been  wise  they  would  have  been  content 
with  Quebec.  But  they  have  pushed  their  flock  over 
the  border  into  Ontario,  and  asked  for  trouble  in  the 
schools.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  original  British 
settlers  departed  of  their  own  freewill  :  they  became 
bored  with  country  life,  and  went  into  the  army  and 
the  towns.  But  both  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
on  the  borders  of  Ontario  the  vast  funds  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  used  to  bid  for  the  lands  in  the  market, 
which  were  thus  secured  for  good  Catholics  and 
Frenchmen.  And  what  was  worse,  the  districts,  so 
acquired,  were  turned  into  ecclesiastical  parishes,  in 
which  the  Protestant  minority  had  to  pay  tithes  to 
Popish  priests.  3.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  in 
191 1  that  Canada  should  contribute  to  the  building  of 
some  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Dominion,  Mr. 
Moore  tells  us  that  the  opposition  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians was  supported  and  financed  by  Toronto  Tories. 
Very  likely  :  Mr.  Moore  ought  to  know  :  there  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  plenty  of  dirty  work  in  Canadian 
politics.  Nothing  would  surprise  us  less  than  to  learn 
that  the  Toronto  Tories,  who  joined  with  the  French 
Liberals,  were  connected  subterraneously  with  some 
steel  or  shipbuilding  corporation.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  to  19 1 4  ?  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  3,564,702  English-speaking  Canadians  born 
in  Canada  3^  per  cent,  or  125,245  volunteered.  Out 
of  a  population  of  813,714  English  Canadians  born  out 
of  Canada  (i.e.,  in  the  United  Kingdom)  155,095  or 
19  per  cent,  answered  the  call  of  King  and  country. 
Of  the  French  Canadians  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
volunteered.  Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  apologetically,  that 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Canadians  did  not  realise, 
or  would  not  believe,  that  there  was  a  serious  war. 
Then  came  compulsory  service,  against  which  French 
Canada  protested,  and  there  were  anti-conscription  riots 
in  Quebec.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Dominion  Government 
sent  a  Wesleyan  Minister  to  Quebec  as  Director  of 
Recruiting,  it  was  certainly  foolish  :  though  we  think 
the  French  complaint  that  the  words  of  command  were 
given  in  English,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
was  childish. 

The  war  is  over;  and  let  us  hope  its  ugly  passions 
will  subside,  at  any  rate  between  English  and 
French  Canadians,  who  have  got  to  live  together,  for 
better  or  worse.  It  is  too  late  to  undo  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  The  French  language  cannot  now  be 
banished  from  Parliament  and  the  law  courts  :  no  one 


nowadays  dreams  of  interfering  with  his  neighbour's 
religion.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  the  fiscal  privi- 
leges of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  their  use  of  the  Canon 
Law  to  annul  mixed  marriages  should  not  be  dealt  with. 
In  these  days,  no  one  ;should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  no  one  should  have  the  power  to  impose  taxation 
except  the  civil  government.  No  one  should  have  the 
power  to  make  or  mar  marriages  except  the  civil 
government  and  its  law  courts.  The  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  makes  particular  provision  for  the 
re-consideration  of  old  or  obsolete  treaties.  It  is 
absurd  that  a  modern  political  community  like  Canada 
should  be  bound  by  the  dead  and  corrupt  hand  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

OPERA  AND  CONCERT  NOTES. 

RUMOURS  of  Covent  Garden  redivivus  and  the 
imminence  of  another  Beecham  season  at  Drury 
Lane  are  once  again  bringing  Opera  to  the  fore.  It 
is  amusing  to  note  the  part  that  old  favourites  are  ex- 
pected to  play  :  how  Melba  and  Destinn  and  Caruso 
are  said  to  be  able  and  ready  (on  conditions)  to  return 
to  the  familiar  boards  as  soon  as  the  Government  fur- 
niture has  been  got  out  and  the  house  cleansed  of  its 
dust  and  dirt.  There  is  even  whispered  talk  of  Mme. 
Calv6,  whom  the  climate  of  London  drove  to  the 
Riviera  three  weeks  ago,  just  when  people  were  fondly 
hoping  to  hear  her  at  the  twice-postponed  recital  which 
never  took  place.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  Mme. 
Calve"  will  not  return.  She  fears  her  bronchial  trouble 
in  May  as  much  as  in  March,  and  no  longer  believes  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  air  of  St.  John's  Wood  to  ward  it 
off.  Augustus  Harris  was  doubly  right  when  he 
spoke  of  her  as  "  capricious  and  uncertain."  We 
would  as  lief,  for  our  part,  pin  our  faith  to  Adelina 
Patti,  Baroness  Cederstrom,  for  all  that  she  was 
seventy-six  in  February  and  recuperating  at  Brighton 
on  her  birthday.  She  at  least,  for  the  past  fortnight, 
has  been  defying  the  rigours  of  our  metropolitan 
weather,  and  her  voix  de  medium  is  as  beautiful  as 
ever. 

Meanwhile  the  concert  barometer  has  been  rising 
fast.  Programmes  and  "  business  "  have  alike  im- 
proved of  late.  A  sheaf  of  the  former,  now  lying  be- 
fore us,  contains  things  good  enough  to  demand  a  few 
lines  of  comment,  and  we  have  only  space  for  these. 
For  example,  the  chief  item  of  interest  in  Miss  Amv 
Hare's  fourth  concert  was  the  singing  of  a  group  of 
new  and  artistic  songs  of  her  own  by  Mr.  John  Coates 
— welcome  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  rendering  by  one  of  our  best  tenors, 
who  has  been  long  absent  in  France.  So  again,  at 
Miss  Muriel  Foster's  vocal  recital,  the  feature  of  a 
well-chosen  scheme  was  a  setting  by  Mr.  John  Ireland 
of  Christina  Rossetti's  delightful  "  Nursery  Rhymes  " 
(or  "  Sing-Song  "),  also  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
public.  Sweetness  and  tenderness  combined  with 
piquant  charm,  symmetrical  form,  and  individual  ex- 
pression, make  these  songs  a  simple  joy,  and  Miss 
Foster  brought  to  them  the  added  grace  of  an  art 
reticent  yet  expansive,  delicate  yet  replete  with  senti- 
ment. Some  songs  by  Ravel  and  Debussy  were  also 
finely  sung  and  Mr.  Anthony  Bernand  accompanied 
them  with  exquisite  taste.  A  vocal  recital  of  another 
type,  given  by  Miss  Sylva  van  Dyck,  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  ordinary  concert,  since  it  derived  its  chief 
interest  from  the  instrumental  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Hobday  (piano)  and  Mr.  Geraint  Williams  ('cello). 
But  Miss  van  Dyck  can  warble  her  light  coloratur 
prettily  enough,  and  therein  lies  her  forte. 

The  girl  violinists  are  not  to  be  denied.  They  come 
in  procession  to  challenge  criticism  and  to  claim,  by 
actual  test,  places  in  the  foremost  rank.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fairless,  at  the  Philharmonic,  showed  a  notable 
advance  by  her  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
certo; Miss  Murray  Lambert,  at  her  own  orchestral 
concert,  displayed  a  masterful  technique  and  rare 
breadth  of  style  in  the  Dvorak ;  while  Miss  Sybil 
Eaton,  at  her  second  recital,  played  a  sonata  by  Bach 
and  some  shorter  pieces  after  the  manner  of  a  true 
artist. 
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Unusually  varied  and  attractive,  the  programme  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Concert  last  Saturday  fully 
rewarded  its  large  audience.  We  can  mention  only 
the  salient  features — to  wit,  Miss  Myra  Hess's  bril- 
liant achievement  in  Rachmaninov's  second  piano  con- 
certo, the  splendid  declamation  of  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes 
in  Bridge's  setting  of  "  Blow  out,  you  bugles,"  and 
the  admirable  work  of  Sir  Henry  Wood's  orchestra  in 
Schubert's  "  Unfinished  "  symphony  and  Granville 
Bantock's  overture  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute." 
There  are  still  two  "  extra  concerts  "  to  come  before 
this  successful  season  ends  at  Easter. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  ENGLISH. 

THE  English  language  declined  steadily  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  the  declension  has  continued  with  accelerated 
speed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  De  Quinccy 
afld  Leigh  Hunt,  were  writing  for  the  daily,  weekly, 
and  quarterly  Press,  as  well  as  publishing  poems  and 
essays.  Heavens  !  How  those  fellows  could  write  ! 
Alter  Waterloo,  we  had  Shelley  writing  'The  Cenci,' 
and  Byron  writing  'Don  Juan,'  while  in  the  region  of 
journalism  Cobbett  was  producing  his  best  '  Regis- 
ters '  and  his  '  Rural  Rides.'  Cobbett  was  a  spiteful, 
vain,  unscrupulous  beast  as  a  controversialist  :  but  his 
English  is  pure,  racy,  and  exhilarating.  Cobbett  had 
a  knack  of  finding  nut  the  weak  spot  in  an  antagonist's 
body,  and  of  pasting  on  a  nickname  that  stuck.  All 
fundholders  were,  according  to  him,  Jews,  and  he 
spoke  of  their  wives  as  "  sooty-necked  Jewesses  " — 
what  an  adjective  !  The  eloquent  Erskine  took  a 
peerage  in  the  style  of  Baron  Erskine  and  Clack- 
mannan. Cobbett  always  referred  to  him  as  "  Baron 
Clackmannan  " — there  was  genius  in  that,  as  in  his 
nicknaming  Lord  Goderich — the  transient  and  em- 
barrassed phantom — "prosperity  Robinson."  But 
Cobbett  is  by  the  way  :  he  is  a  much  neglected  master 
of,  English  pro^e.  After  the  r^reat  Reform  Bill  and 
the  accession  of  the  girl  Queen  and  her  German  hus- 
band, we  had  a  fresh  departure  in  English  literature. 
That  was  the  period  of  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Disraeli,  Lytton,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  a  prolific  and  rhetorical 
period. 

But  the  mechanical  age  was  already  beginning,  the 
age  of  cheap  postage,  railways,  steamships,  and, 
finally,  of  electricity,  which  affected  the  style  of  litera- 
ture silently  and  rapidly.  When  it  cost  tenpence  to 
send  a  letter  two  hundred  miles,  people  took  pains  that 
their  letters  should  contain  something  worth  reading. 
The  amount  of  literary  ability  evoked  and  perfected  by 
the  practice  of  correspondence  amongst  men  and 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  who  have  been  allowed  or  obliged  to 
read  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  letters.  Rowland 
Hill's  penny  postage,  which  was  started  soon  after 
Victoria's  accession,  killed  the  art  of  letter  writing. 
People  wrote  scrappy  stupid  notes  about  trivial 
matters — it  only  cost  a  penny.  What  the  penny  post 
began,  the  telegraph,  and  later  the  telephone,  and  the 
typewriter,  completed.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  received  a  well-written,  informative,  or  witty 
letter  in  our  life.  Railways  and  steamships  produced 
a  restlessness  which^  motors  have  aggravated.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Victorian  period  was  witnessed  a 
frequent  phenomenon  in  morals  and  literature,  a  re- 
action, namely,  against  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  the 
last  leap  of  the  dying  fire.  Walter  Pater  and  Oscar 
Wilde  in  prose,  and  Swinburne  in  poetry,  developed  a 
verbal  scrupulosity,  an  excessive  fondness  for  words, 
which  was  really  a  subconscious  protest  against  the 
coarse  carelessness  of  the  penny  paper  and  the  cheap 
novel.  But  the  reaction  was  short-lived,  and  was 
indeed  discredited  by  the  conduct  of  Oscar  Wilde.  It 
is  absurd,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  true  that  Wilde's 
life  more  than  cancelled  the  service  which  his  pen 
rendered  to  English  literary  style.  Wc  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  present  generation.  Fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence  it  will  no  more  matter  that  Wilde  was  a 
sexual  pervert  than  that  Sheridan  was  a  drunkard. 


Whatever  the  Fabians  and  other  dour  economists 
may  write,  the  individual  counts,  and  the  masses  are 
nothing.  The  perversity  of  a  few  individuals  made 
style  in  writing  immoral.  Alongside  of  this 
eccentric  and  disturbing  force,  there  was  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  mechanical  age,  the  diversion  of  the 
best  brains  from  what  used  to  be  called  "  the  pro- 
fessions," i.e.,  the  Bar,  the  Church,  Medicine,  and 
Literature,  to  engineering,  chemistry,  and  stock- 
jobbing. At  the  back  of  this  materialistic  movement 
there  arose  the  apparition,  grimy  enough,  of  millions 
of  half-educated  hand-workers,  worse  than  uneducated, 
half-educated,  disbelieving  Christianity,  laughing  at 
duty,  only  set  on  the  apolaustic  life  in  whatever 
coarsest  form  they  could  reach  it.  Football  matches, 
coursing,  race  meetings,  films,  theatres,  eating  and 
drinking,  these  were  the  things  that  preoccupied  the 
millions;  and  to  please  them  a  new  illustrated  Press, 
reaping  huge  profits,  sprang  into  being.  But  the  new 
Press  was  obliged  to  speak  the  language  of  the  new 
millions,  and  cunningly.  Therefore  they  bid  for  the 
best  writers,  according  to  repute,  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  new  millionaire  papers  can  and  will  pay  for  a  thou- 
sand words  as  much  as  an  old  quarterly  or  monthly 
magazine  will  pay  for  five  thousand  words.  What 
is  the  result?  The  young  men  with  a  real 
aptitude  for  style  go  into  the  millionaire  Press 
business  :  for  though  Talleyrand  said  he  saw  no 
reason  why  people  should  live,  his  opinion  has 
never  been  popular.  Compression  is  good,  and  is  to 
be  learnt  only  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  but  the 
perpetual  necessity  of  squeezing  into  a  thousand  words 
conclusions  on  important  subjects  is,  in  the  long  run, 
fatal  to  style.  And  that  is  what  has  happened  to  most 
of  the  young  writers  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  mechanical  age,  not  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise or  compulsory  education,  has  produced  demo- 
cracy, and  democracy  has  produced  casual  manners, 
which  are  hostile  to,  or  careless  of,  literary  form. 
"  Moi  je  suis  bcaucoup  pour  la  forme,"  says  Bridoison, 
in  the  comedy  of  Beaumarchais.  The  last  thing  which 
the  young  man  of  the  democratic  age  cares  about  is 
"  la  forme."  The  style,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  most  in 
favour  to-day  is  the  hands-in-the-pocket — turned-up- 
trouser  style  of  the  cheap  illustrated  paper.  The 
language  is  horribly  stuffed  with  unintelligible 
slang  from  America  and  the  Colonies.  A  dra- 
matically familiar  form  of  address  is  adopted  in 
writing,  and  everything  is  contracted.  Pleni- 
potentiary becomes  "plenipot.,"  and  the  headline 
is  the  thing.  All  this  is  fatal  to  the  English 
language.  It  would  be  prudish  to  deny  that  novelists 
like  Messrs.  Wells  and  Bennett  are  masters  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  English.  But  it  is  in  description  alone 
that  they  excel.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  amongst 
novelists,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  amongst  essayists, 
endeavour,  against  an  adverse  current  of  slang,  to 
maintain  the  purity  and  dignity  of  our  tongue.  In  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  preface  to  the 
English  Dictionary  Johnson  wrote :  "If  the 
changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible,  what 
remains  but  to  acquiesce  in  silence,  as  in  the 
other  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity?  It 
remains  that  we  retard  what  we  cannot  repel,  that 
we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may  be 
lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  ultimately  be 
defeated  :  tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  degeneration  ;  we  have  long  preserved  our 
Constitution,  let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language."  The  Dictionary  was  a  very  famous  and 
successful  struggle  for  our  language  :  it  excited 
Chesterfield;  it  drew  a  pension  from  Bute;  it  supplied 
George  III  with  a  vocabulary  which  many  a  modern 
leader-writer  might  envy.  But  it  had  not  to  combat 
a  millionaire  syndicated  Press.  The  deterioration  of 
the  English  language  is  not  confined  to  these  islands ; 
it  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Colonies.  The  use  of  the  nouns  "  sense  "  and 
"stress"  as  verbs  and  of  such  an  adjective  as  "  tenden- 
cious  "  is  pure  barbarism.  Slang  and  corrupt  words 
and  vulgar  expressions  are  bad  enough ;  but  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  Press  is  a  deeper  moral  fault.  The 
character  of  the  public  man  is  nearly  always  the  reverse 
of  his  portrait  in  the  daily  Press.    The  reality  of  a 
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transaction  is  nearly  always  the  opposite  of  the  narra- 
tives ladled  out  to  the  millions  to  suit  the  ends  of  a 
government  or  a  capitalist  group.  Thus  the  lie  on  the 
pen  of  the  hireling  works  its  way  inwards  until  it  is 
the  lie  in  the  soul  of  the  multitude.  When  a  language 
becomes  corrupt  and  degenerate,  be  sure  that  it  res- 
ponds to  callousness  and  sensuality  in  the  character  of 
the  nation. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  that  the  war  is  over,  we  look  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  less  of  the  war  book,  and  more  litera- 
ture of  serious  worth.  The  pre-war  standard  of  some 
thirty-five  novels  a  week  will,  we  hope,  never  be 
reached  again.  There  should  be  room  for  more  books 
of  essays,  critical  studies,  and  a  reduction  of  that  vacu- 
ous smartness  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
theatre.  There  is  too  much  journalism  in  literature, 
too  little  literature  in  journalism.  We  welcome  books 
like  Wyndham's  '  Essays  in  Romantic  Literature 
and  Dr.'  Salisbury's  '  History  of  the  French  Novel  ' 
(Macmillan)  of  which  the  second  volume,  1800  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  due.  Mr.  Gregory- 
Smith's  'Scottish  Literature;  its  Character  and  In- 
fluence ' ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin's  book  on  the  '  Economic 
Foundations  of  Peace';  and  Dr.  Rashdall's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  '  The  Idea  of  Atonement  in  Christian 
Theology,'  all  from  Messrs.  Macmillan,  should  attract 
attention. 

Missis.  Chatto  &  Windus  promise  some  interest- 
ing memoirs  in  '  Edward  Jerningham  and  his 
Friends,'  edited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Bettany,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Vizetelly's  '  Paris  and  her  People  under  the  Third 
Republic  ',  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill's  '  Echoes  Old  and 
New,'  which  covers  a  wide  range  of  social  life  in 
England  and  France.  The  same  firm  have  two  books 
introduced  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  surely  must  be 
the  busiest  penman  of  to-day.  Mr.  W.  N.  P.  Bar- 
bellion's  '  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man  '  appears  to 
be  up-to-date  in  being  an  "  intensely  egotistical  "  re- 
cord; and  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  starting  his  career  as 
a  novelist  by  'The  Gay-Dombeys, '  a  continuation  of 
Dickens.  Such  a  proceeding  certainly  needs  defence, 
and  we  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Wells  can  justify  it. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  always  specially  interested  in  art, 
begins  his  list  with  '  Modern  Etchings  and  their 
Collectors,'  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  an  expert  guide 
who  sifts  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  '  Portraits  of 
Whistler:  A  Critical  Essay  and  an  Iconography,'  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin  is  another  elaborate  book  due  from 
the  Bodley  Head.  Hence  also  have  come  '  The  New 
Elizabethans,'  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn's  record  of  our 
soldier  poets,  and  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomson,'  who,  without  any  great  academic 
distinction,  rose  to  be  a  fine  preacher.  '  Edward 
Wvndham  Tennant, '  by  his  Mother  should  be  one  of 
t be  most  interesting  of  war  records  of  brilliant  young 
men.  Mr.  Lane's  fiction  includes  '  Anymoon,'  in 
which  Mr.  Bleackley  satirises  socialism,  '  The  Edge 
of  Doom,'  by  Mr.  Prevost  Battersby,  late  War  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Post,  and  '  Drums  Afar,'  the 
story  of  an  Oxford  Man  and  a  Chicago  girl  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  Gibbon. 

We  are  rather  overdone  with  new  verse  nowadays ; 
but  it  has  not  ousted  the  older  hands.  '  The  Wild 
Swans  of  Coole,'  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  has  also  a 
prose  work,  '  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate,'  coming  out, 
i;  a  notable  announcement  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  list. 
More  characteristic  of  our  age,  perhaps,  is  '  The 
Young  Visiters,'  the  work  of  a  child  of  nine,  which 
Messrs.  Chatto  are  publishing.  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  in- 
troduces this.  How  kind  these  great  men  are  !  But 
the  real  success  may  be,  say,  '  Robinson,'  by  Nobody 
in  Particular,  written  without  outside  help  and  pub- 
lished without  any  commendation. 

It  is  pleasant  for  authors  and  publishers  to  have  nice 
things  about  their  books  ready-made  for  the  hasty  re- 
porters who  call  themselves  reviewers  nowadays.  But 
great  writers  are  not  always  great  critics.  Shelley 
might,  for  instance,  have  written  a  fine  puff  for  Lucan, 
declaring  with  poetic  fervour  that  his  work  was 
superior  to  Virgil's. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INTERVENTION  IN  RUSSIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  public  mind  is  so  fully  occupied  at  the 
moment  with  ideas  of  Reconstruction  at  home  that 
comparatively  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Peace 
Conference  :  and  the  bulk  of  that  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  question  of  obtaining  full  reparation  from  Ger- 
many and  punishing  those  responsible  for  the  crimes 
committed  during  the  war.  And  yet,  important  as  is 
the  question  of  reparation  and  punishment,  important 
as  are  the  multitudinous  questions  before  the  Peace 
Conference — the  drawing  up  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  States  of  Europe,  the  questions  of  disarmament, 
the  League  of  Nations,  international  labour  legislation 
and  so  forth — the  establishment  of  World  Peace  is 
surely  the  most  vital  of  all.  And  the  key  to  World 
Peace  lies  in  Russia. 

While  we  are  regarding  the  war  as  over,  while  the 
Delegates  of  the  Allied  Powers  are  discussing  the 
terms  of  Peace  at  Paris,  the  East  of  Europe  is  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  and  war.  The  Bolshevist  armies  are 
attacking  British  and  American  forces  on  the  Arch- 
angel front,  are  pressing  hard  the  Lithuanian  army 
and  have  successfully  invaded  the  Ukraine.  What- 
ever decisions  the  Peace  Conference  may  come  to,  un- 
less the  allied  Powers  are  prepared  to  support  those 
decisions  by  action,  they  will  remain  a  dead  letter  in 
the  East  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  accounts  in  the 
Press,  France  alone  has  consistently  advocated  a 
policy  of  action  in  Russia.  M.  Clemenceau,  a  states- 
man of  vision,  has  faced  facts,  and  has  not  feared  to 
draw  the  unpleasant  consequences  from  an  unpleasant 
situation.  He  has  realised  that  there  can  be  no 
genuine  Peace  for  Europe  or  the  world  while  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  reign  at  Moscow.  The  essence  of 
Bolshevism  is  aggression.  This  small  band  of  men, 
who  have  waded  through  blood  to  power,  whose 
Government  is  based  on  the  bayonets  of  Lettish  and 
Chinese  mercenaries  and  maintained  by  daily  massacres 
on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  history,  whose  policy  in- 
cludes the  public  use  of  women  and  the  deliberate  ex- 
termination of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  realise 
that  their  regime  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
civilisation,  as  we  conceive  it,  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  must  reduce  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  same 
hellish  state  as  present-day  Russia,  or  fall  themselves. 
And  in  consequence,  they  are  devoting  themselves  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  the  task  of  sapping  the 
foundations  of  civilisation.  By  brute  force  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  the  Ukraine,  by  agitation  sup- 
ported by  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  fruitful  soil  of 
starving  Germany,  by  every  method  of  intrigue  and 
corruption  they  are  endeavouring  to  impose  Bolshevism 
on  the  world.  In  Germany  fhey  seeimi  to  be  meeting 
with  considerable  success.  And  if  Germany  lapses 
into  a  state  of  chaos  even  remotely  resembling  that  of 
Russia,  what  hope  is  there  of  securing  an  indemnity  ? 
Shall  we  not  be  driven  to  complete  occupation?  And 
if  so,  what  becomes  of  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  world 
Peace?  M.  Clemenceau  sees  this  clearly  and  realises 
that  Bolshevist  aggression  can  only  be  met  by  force. 
But  President  Wilson  appears  to  have  placed  his  veto 
on  such  a  policy,  and,  unfortunately,  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  British  Delegates.  And  the  result 
was  the  invitation  to  the  Prinkipo  Conference,  which 
was  foredoomed  to  failure.  What  is  there  for  Rus- 
sian Statesmen  to  discuss  with  a  Lenin  or  a  Trotsky? 

And  if  our  interests  point  to  a  policy  of  action,  is  it 
not  also  the  path  of  honour?  At  a  time  when  the  issue 
of  the  war  with  Germany  still  hung  in  the  balance, 
when  the  Allies  were  afraid  that  Germany  might  secure 
the  vast  resources  of  Russia,  we  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  promises  of  assistance  the  small  embryo 
States  and  military  leaders  who  were  endeavouring  to 
make  head  against  Bolshevism.  Now  that  we  have 
conquered  Germany,  and  that  we  no  longer  need  their 
help,  are  we  to  abandon  them?  Are  our  promises  too 
to  be  mere  "  scraps  of  paper?"      We  have  talked 
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much  of  the  rights  of  small  nations.  Are  the  Baltic 
provinces  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Bolshevist  leaders,  their  bourgeois  to  be  butchered, 
their  women  to  be  exposed  to  compulsory  prostitution? 
If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
obedience  to  President  Wilson,  the  idealist,  the  apostle 
of  right,  the  champion  of  small  nations,  then  it  will 
need  a  modern  Gibbon  to  write  the  history  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  1919. 

What  action,  it  may  be  said,  can  be  taken?  The 
Bolshevist  Government  of  Moscow  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  enemies,  anxious  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  to  free  themselves  from  the  Terror  with  which 
they  are  menaced.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary advisers  of  the  Allied  Powers  cannot  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  they  may  be  aided,  more  especially 
with  special  services  such  as  Staff  Officers,  Artillery, 
Engineers,  Aircraft,  Tanks,  etc.,  and  that  sufficient 
forces  cannot  be  raised  by  voluntary  means  to  enable  a 
decisive  blow  to  be  struck.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  Bolshevist  army  can  resist  an  attack  simultane- 
ously delivered  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass? 
If  once  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied  Powers  would  de- 
cide on  a  policy  of  action,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Red 
Army  could  successfully  defy  the  conquerors  of  the 
Central  Powers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
policy  of  inaction  is  continued,  is  it  not  merely  post- 
poning the  evil  day  when  at  last  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion must  be  faced — probably  under  conditions  far  less 
favourable  to  action  than  those  existing  at  the  present? 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Beyfus. 

3,  Brick  Court,  Temple. 
March  5th,  1919. 

BALKAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  two  causes  suggested  in  the  article 
"  Balkan  Brotherhood,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  the  8th  February,  in  explanation 
of  the  unrest  in  the  Balkans  are,  I  think,  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  other  causes  more  profound.  The 
author  of  the  article  committed  the  same  error  as  M. 
Gustave  le  Bon,  who  wrote  :  "  elles  (the  Balkan  people) 
n'eurent  jamais  d'autre  id^al  que  de  s'entre-tuer — 
l'asservissement  turc  etait  peut-etre  le  regime  politique 
le  mieux  adapte"  a  leur  m'entalite. "  (Premieres  con- 
sequences de  la  guerre).  Such  errors  are  committed 
very  often  when  the  past  of  these  people  is  not  studied. 
But  these  criminal-minded  of  the  Balkans — as  the 
author  of  the  article  suggests  they  are — could  turn  to 
the  civilised  nations  when  they  are  abused  and  address 
to  them  the  words  addressed  by  the  young  lobster  of 
the  fable  to  his  father,  who  remonstrated  with  him  for 
not  marching  forward  :  "Did  you  ever  teach  me  how  to 
march  forward?"  It  is  true  that  the  Balkan  people  are 
possessed  by  a  natural  turbulence,  and  the  old  Greeks 
believed  that  Mars,  the  personification  of  the  angry 
clouded  sky,  saw  the  light  in  Thrace,  among  the 
war-loving  people.  The  Great  Powers  of  Europe  took 
full  advantage  of  the  temperament  of  these  people  and 
devoted  their  effort  not  to  promote  their  civilization, 
but  to  raise  the  plotting,  the  crime,  the  bomb  to  the 
value  of  a  political  principle.  They  have  to  harvest 
now  nothing  but  what  they  have  sown.  The  Balkans 
have  been  always  in  a  continuous  whirl  of  the  intrigues 
and  political  plots  worshipped  by  various  great  Powers. 
These  unfortunate  people  could  rightly  say  that  they 
were  happier  some  hundred  years  ago,  when  they 
were  submitted  to  a  single  master,  the  Turk.  Since 
they  got  freedom,  they  were  nothing  but  poor  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  They 
bought  the  worst  war  material  and  paid  it  extremely 
expensive ;  they  were  compelled  to  buy  all  the  goods 
which  could  not  be  sold  even  in  Central  Africa.  A 
writer  who  will  not  offend  history  and  who  still 
believes  in  the  existence  of  moral  forces  as  playing 
a  certain  part  in  determining  human  actions,  will 
not  condemn  a  child  who  is  taught  by  an  old  and  very 
respectable  gentleman  to  put  on  fire  the  house  of  his 
neighbour.  Russia  and  Austria  were  the  oldest 
instigators  in  the  Balkans,  and  Germany  became  more 


effective  since- 1875.  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
coquetting  with  Bulgaria  and  playing  with  the  Turks. 
This  concerning  the  first  effect  was  stated  by  the 
author  to  be  a  cause. 

It  is  more  jesting  than  interpreting  the  historical 
facts,  to  say  that  "  ever  since  their  emancipation,  the 
small  Balkan  countries  have  swelled  like  frogs  (follow- 
ing the  example  of  Prussia  and  Piedmont)  in  emulation 
of  bovine  Germany  and  Italy."  It  is,  however,  true 
that  Mazzinian  ideas  strengthened  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality in  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans.  Their  extremely  rich 
popular  literature,  their  religion,  their  tradition  have 
been  always  the  power  of  cohesion,  keeping  together  a 
people  and  making  them  feel  a  national  indivi- 
duality. '  The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans,' 
by  R.  Seton  Watson,  a  book  written  with  great  com- 
petence and  sympathy,  could  be  very  useful  to  the 
writer  of  the  article.  He  could  see  that  Dushan  was 
not  "  a  sort  of  bandit  chieftain  " — an  affirmation  which 
leaves  him  the  right  of  dealing  with  the  historical 
questions — but  a  defender  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
western  civilization  which,  just  at  that  time,  reached 
the  inquisition.  There  are  powerful  ties  which  could 
enable  the  people  of  the  Balkans  to  form  a  league  which 
they  were  striving  for  long  ago,  and  their  temporary 
success  could  last,  if  the  civilised  nations  were  decided 
to  keep  off  from  the  Balkans.  The  Bulgarians  offered 
their  throne  twice  to  King  Carol  of  Roumania,  but 
Vienna  and  Berlin  opposed  their  decision.  The  rela- 
tive mixed  population  in  the  Balkans  could  also  help  to 
keep  good  relations  amongst  them  all.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs — say  in  Bucharest — is  the  brother 
of  the  Mavor  of  Athens,  or  the  Home  Secretary  in 
Belgrad  is  the  brother  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Sofia. 
What  the  people  of  the  Balkans  need  now  are  not 
bitter  attacks,  but  help.  I  cannot  understand  the  attack 
against  the  whole  Roumanian  people,  because  they 
proclaimed  their  union,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  the  article,  is  but  a  "death-knell  of  rapine." 
He  ought  to  know  that  the  landowners  of  Greek 
extraction — detested  by  every  Roumanian — are  not  a 
hundred  in  number,  and  that  the  partition  of  their  land 
is  already  done.  I  advise  him  not  to  repeat  what  the 
Magyar  and  Austrian  press  is  writing,  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  namely,  "  that  the  Transylvanians 
and  the  Bukovinians  will  not  like  to  be  degraded  in 
uniting  themselves  with  the  uncultured  Roumania," 
because  the  source  is  suspicious.  I  consider  that  the 
most  unfortunate  passage  of  the  article  is  that  of 
crediting  the  noble  British  people  with  the  brutal  think- 
ing of  Bismarck.  Scarcely  one  of  them  (the  people  of 
the  Balkans)  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  "the  bones  of  a 
British  (sic)  Grenadier.  (B.  said  Prussia.)" 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Ciotori. 

46,  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 

THE  COLOUR  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Among  the  knotty  questions  which  await  the 
Judgment  of  Paris — the  arbitrament  of  the  Mighty 
Ten — none  is  one  half  so  important  and  so  troublesome 
as  that  of  the  Colour  Bar,  and  yet,  unless  it  is  solved 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth. 
Japan,  as  you  point  out,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
august  circle  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  to 
suppose  that,  while  she  is  treated  as  an  equal 
in  the  inner  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  her 
citizens  may  be  branded  as  inferiors  in  the  Continents 
of  Australia  and  North  America,  is  to  show  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  less  of  the  pride  and 
the  ambitions  of  our  Far  Eastern  Ally. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  upheaval,  I  was  allowed 
to  point  out  in  the  Yorkshire  Post,  that  the  tocsin  of 
revolution  was  also  the  death  knell  of  European  as- 
cendancy. Few  heeded  the  warning,  for  people  were 
so  busy  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  and  degradation 
of  the  Czar — the  King's  cousin  and  our  ancient  ally — • 
that  they  had  no  time  to  recognise  in  the  revolution 
the  mightiest  catastrophe  that  has  ever  afflicted  man- 
kind. No  doubt,  good  may  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
evil,  but  for  the  present  the  disintegration  of  society 
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throughout  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia  portends  disasters  infinitely  greater  than  those 
which  afflicted  and  finally  overthrew  the  world-wide 
power  of  Rome. 

Within  the  last  two  years  four  Empires — the  Rus- 
sian, the  Austrian,  the  German  and  the  Turkish — have 
been  shattered  to  pieces  and  have  disappeared  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  n  dream.  To-day  there  remain 
only  the  British  and  Japanese  Empires,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  neither  of  them  can  stand  without 
the  help  of  the  other  against  the  ever-growing  forces 
of  disorder. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  Leeds. 

SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — And  when  the  world  has  been  made  safe  for 
democracy,  what  is  to  happen  to  all  the  other  ocracies? 
The  aristocracy,  of  course,  will  be  abolished ;  and 
with  them  the  nobility  of  England — both  ancient  and 
modern — and  then  the  Court  must  go  too.  Instead  of 
"  Lord  "  Chamberlain,  we  might,  of  course,  have 
citizen  Snowden  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  That  is 
to  say,  if  we  are  still  to  have  a  King.  But  there  are 
several  other  ocracies  which  will  have  to  disappear,  if 
the  world  is  to  be  made  quite  safe  for  democracy.  For 
instance — that  very  large  ocracy — the  snob-ocracy 
must  go;  as  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  ape 
and  imitate.  We  might,  perhaps,  dismiss  them  with- 
out breaking  our  hearts.  But  are  we  prepared  to  dis- 
miss the  science  ocracy,  the  art  ocracy,  the  ocracy  of 
letters  and  learning,  of  poetry,  of  authorship,  the 
Church  ocracy,  the  law  ocracy,  and  a  few  other 
ocracies  which  might  be  named,  and  which,  together, 
go  to  make  up  the  graces  and  refinements  of  the  thing 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  "civilization  "? 

Upon  what  grounds  of  justice  does  Democracy — 

even  with  a  big  D  claim  the  right  to  murder  all, 

her  sisters  and  level  down  the  laborious  work  of  many 
centuries,  until  only  those  who  work  with  their  hands 
are  to  have  any  effective  voice  in  the  management  of 
this  ancient  realm? 

It  may  be  that  in  America  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  England  there  is  nothing 
less  free  in  the  whole  island  than  a  newly-born  infant ; 
and  if  you  were  to  tell  an  experienced  monthly  nurse 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  she  would  laugh  at  you. 
Even  Sairy  Gamp  knew  better  than  that.  We  breed 
very  carefully  our  horses,  our  cattle  and  even  our  pigs. 
Yet  when  it  comes  to  men  and  women,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  breeding',  as  they 
are  all  born  equal — white,  black,  or  yellow. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C  P.  F. 

PRICES  TO-DAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  worm  will  turn,  though  the  "  paralysed 
idiot  "of  your  correspondent  may  be  unable  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  indeed  high  time ;  for  the  present  attitude  of 
our  traders  is  absolutely  unconscionable — men  who 
have  for  the  most  part  preserved  a  whole  skin,  and 
filled  it  at  our  expense  throughout  the  war,  now  that 
peace  is  in  sight  have  the  face  to  intensify  the  process 
with  the  abatement  of  Government  control.  They  are 
literally  asking  for  trouble,  as  when,  in  reply  to 
remonstrance  upon  a  flagrant  overcharge,  I  was  met 
with  "  It  is  only  human  nature,"  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Per-pro ;  or  again  when  a  leading  firm  of  vintners 
was  approached,  on  the  strength  of  the  release  of 
bonded  spirit,  and  asked  for  a  corresponding  reaction 
in  price — "We  see  no  chance  of  any  reduction." 
Well  may  the  consumer  and,  incidentally,  supporter  of 
such  people  ask,  Why?  They  are  not  playing  the 
game ;  and,  if  British  industry  is  to  revive  as  against 
foreign  entries,  our  traders  must  meet  us  half  way. 
Much  of  the  prevailing  unrest  is  accountable  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  be  allayed. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Nimport, 


BOYCOTTING  THE  PROFITEER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  proposal  of  your  correspondent  "  T.  S.," 
that  the  inhabitants  should  combine  in  districts  and 
boycott  the  tradesmen  who  charge  exhorbitant  prices  is 
excellent  in  theory.  But  it  has  this  disadvantage  in 
practice,  that  whilst  the  boycott  is  being  negotiated 
and  operated,  the  inhabitants  would  starve.  Under 
the  Food  Controller's  benevolent  despotism,  you  can- 
not change  your  purveyor  without  the  Controller's 
leave,  and  that  involves  the  filling  up  of  yellow  flimsy 
forms — how  odious  the  very  sight  of  them  is  ! — which 
takes  time,  generally  about  a  week.  The  Boycott 
might  be  practicable  as  applied  to  the  purveyors  of 
luxuries,  such  as  gloves,  armchairs,  etc.  But  here 
you  are  up  against  the  impossibility  of  combination-. 
The  best  customers  of  the  Bond  Street  luxury  shops 
positively  like  the  high  prices  ;  partly  because  it  forces 
them  to  spend  what  in  former  times  they  thought  it 
their  duty — what  has  become  of  that  Victorian  wor.d? 
— to  save ;  and  partly  because  it  is  really  jolly  to  be 
very  rich  nowadays,  as  you  can  buy  what  most  of  your 
friends  and  neighbours  can't,  which  I  take  it  is  the 
real  pleasure  of  wealth. 

In  former  times  we  might  have  called  fashion  to  our 
aid,  and  have  got  a  few  great  ladies  to  set  the  example 
of  simplicity.  But  democracy  has  disarmed  fashion, 
and  great  ladles  and  their  lords,  and  smart  people 
generally,  have  no  influence,  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  slink  out  of  sight.  We  are  in  for  a 
period  of  corrupt  democracy,  of  fiscal  tyranny  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob  and  their  hired  spokesmen,  and  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  to  "  thole  it  out." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Curialis. 

PELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to-  say  that  in  your  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  of  ' '  A  Recent  Student  of  Pel- 
manism,"  you  have  laid  bare  a  grave  failure  of  our 
educational  system.  Pelmanism  is  not,  as  some 
suppose,  a  compost  of  quack  remedies  for  the  careless 
minded,  but  a  commonsense  method  of  clearing  away 
some  of  the  mental  bad  habits  that  an  expensively 
educated  populace  is  heir  to. 

As  you  say,  one  would  expect  to  find  these  good  and 
simple  principles  at  the  base  of  any  firm  educational 
edifice,  but  unfortunately  this  reasonable  supposition 
has  no  real  grounding  in  fact. 

The  foundations  of  our  main  educational  building 
were  laid  in  the  Renaissance,  and,  althoug-h  our  know- 
ledge has  widened  and  our  ideals  have  undergone  a 
complete  change,  we  have  never  built  another.  We 
have  been  occupied,  whenever  we  could  spare  the 
time,  in  patching  up  the  old  walls  now  well  advanced 
in  decay.  The  hard  won  principles  of  psychology  are 
still  left  largely  in  the  realms  of  pure  thought ;  for 
admittance  has  often  been  refused  to  them  at  the  time- 
rusted  doors  of  scholarship.  Within  the  walls  the 
battle  still  rages  over  curricula,  subjects  and  dead 
facts ;  though  seldom  do  we  allow  our  arguments  to  be 
criticised  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  or  expose 
them  to'  the  penetrating  rays  of  research.  Amid  these 
piles  of  age-old  controversies  we  have  lost  sight  of  our 
real  goal. 

Without  being  unduly  pessimistic,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  picture,  is  not  without  truth.  Educa- 
tion is  essential  to  enable  us,  inter  alia,  to  meet  out- 
environment  in  the  best  possible  manner  that  our  in- 
dividual qualities  will  permit.  How  few  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  at  the  end  of  their  frequently  both  extensive 
and  expensive  training  are  able  to  say  that  this  result 
has  been  achieved.  I  maintain  that  one  reason  of  this 
failure  is  the  neglect  of  the  simplest  facts  of  mind  train- 
ing revealed  by  recent  psychological  research.  Those 
entrusted  with  the  future  of  the  race  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  principles  of  this  new  daughter 
of  science ;  the  field  has  therefore  remained  open  for 
the  Pelman  Institute  to'  convert  them  into  a  commer- 
cial x  proposition  proselytising  the  public  with  threats 
of  double  incomes  and  instant  promotion. 

The  wide  need  that  this  business  concern  endeavours 
to  satisfy  does  unfortunately  exist ;  and  a  great  portion 
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of  the  success  of  Pelman  methods  in  satisfying  this 
need  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  student  approaches  this 
work  with  a  keenness  sharpened  by  economic  necessity 
and  a  consequent  personal  interest  that  he  never  felt 
at  school.  On  being  thrown  against  the  world  of 
facts,  many  realise  that  their  education  has  not  ful- 
filled its  pledge  and  they  are  not  competent  to  meet 
their  environment.  Thus  rudely  awakened  and 
further  spurred  by  the  need  for  finding  more  money  to 
keep  them  within  the  margin  of  bare  post-war  exist- 
ence, they  turn  with  a  rush  towards  the  commonsense 
principle  of  mental  efficiency  proclaimed  by  this  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

As  you  say  in  your  original  article,  most  of  the 
Pelman  ideas  can  easily  be  thought  out  and  applied  by 
each  individual  for  himself,  but  the  public  is  not  used 
to  the  idea  of  self-education.  Had  our  education  been 
administered  as  well  as  it  might  have  been,  Pelmanism 
would  not  have  found  this  wide  market,  and  we  should 
not  be  faced  by  the  commercial  exploitation  of  what  is 
admittedly  a  government  function. 

Although  I  do  not  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  training 
supplied,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  what  will  happen  when  four-filths  of 
the  nation  have  had  their  salaries  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  supply  of  admirals  and  generals  has  been 
exhausted. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  thing  done 
the  wrong  way.  .  Yours  truly, 

C.  D. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  your  articles,  notes, 
and  correspondence  on  Pelmanism.  In  your  "  Present 
of  Pelmanism  "  you  throw  ridicule  on  the  system,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  few  things 
uhich  cannot  be  made  to  sound  ridiculous  by  judicious 
wording.  Golf  might  be  described  as  a  game  consist- 
ing in  hitting  a  ball  into  sunken  tins  by  means  of  a 
curved  bat ! 

The  writer  of  the  "  Present  of  Pelmanism  "  "  be- 
lieves "  there  are  twelve  lessons  and  will  be  "  much 
surprised  "  if  the  other  eleven  lessons  are  more  than 
an  expansion  or  repetition  of  the  one  quoted.  Surely 
very  slight  knowledge  on  which  to  base  an  article  !  I 
have  had  five  lessons  and  I  emphatically  state  that 
much  new  and  helpful  matter  is  introduced.  Pelman- 
ism does  not  claim  to  be  magical  in  its  action.  It 
points  out  the  lines  along  which  to  work,  and  though  it 
may  be  true  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  Pelmanism 
that  an  intelligent  nurse,  certainly  a  school  teacher," 
could  not  tell  a  child,  had  the  nurse  and  teacher  been 
properly  trained,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not. 
Pelmanism  has  given  me  methods  and  formula;  which 
enable  me  to  remember  names,  dates,  anatomy,  etc.  in 
a  manner  which  surprises  me  by  its  accuracy  and  speed. 

Pelmanism  is  simple,  but  so  are  most  great  inven- 
tions, or,  shall  I  say,  adaptions  and  harnessings  of 
existing  powers. 

I  have  no  interest  in  Pelmanism  other  than  that  of 
a  student  who  has  enjoyed  and  reaped  benefit  from  five 
lessons,    and   is   looking   forward   to   the  remaining 

seven-  Yours  faithfully, 

R.  G.  Strutt,  Capt. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Re  the  pay  of  the  Civil  Service  the  following 

is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  Indian  Civil  servant 

of  good  standing  : — 

"It  is  mostly  work  now-a-days  with  little  of  the 
polo,  sport,  shooting,  etc.  that  used  to  attract 
people  :  no  leisure,  heavy  and  growing  responsibility, 
much  reduced  pay,  greatly  increased  cost  of  living 
and  the  prospect  of  things  becoming  more  disagree- 
able for  the  European  as  the  "  reform  scheme  "  de- 
velopes. 

"  The  Government  in  India  will  not  help  its  own 
people,  because  it  knows  they  are  powerless,  and 
unable  to  strike  like  a  Trade  Union.  Most  Civil 
servants  are  discontented,  so  you  may  imagine  the 
condition  of  those  in  less  well-paid  services,  in  par- 
ticular the  police."  O. 


REVIEWS 

CHINA  AND  SIBERIA. 

A     Broken    Journey.      By    Mary    Gaunt.  Werner 
Laurie.     18s.  net. 

BOOKS  of  travel  fall,  as  a  rule,  into  two  classes  : 
the  very  good  and  the  very  bad.  Miss  Gaunt's 
comes  in  between,  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  merit. 
She  writes  with  plenty  of  humour  and  with  an  eye 
open  to  Chinese  dress  and  scenery.  Thanks  largely 
io  her  excellent  illustrations,  she  conveys  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  old  walled  cities  with  their  mud,  stinks  and 
vermin.  She  touches  in  the  patience  and  poverty  of 
the  natives,  and  tells  an  apt  story  or  two  of  their 
wonderful  frugality.  A  Chinaman,  for  example,  cele- 
brated his  mother's  death  and  his  son's  marriage  to- 
gether, the  funeral  baked-meats  serving  their  Shake- 
spearian function.  But,  though  Miss  Gaunt  has  a 
clever  pen,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  globe-trotter's  after  all. 
On  this  occasion,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  she  did 
not  penetrate  very  far  inland.  "  White  Wolf,"  the 
brigand  who  exterminated  whole  villages,  was  about, 
and  in  Shensi  the  countryside  was  reported  to  be  alive 
with  robbers.  So  she  turned  back  at  the  Yellow 
River,  the  Hoang  Ho  of  our  schoolboy  geographies, 
and  got  home  by  way  of  Siberia. 

In  the  result  we  get  too  much  of  the  .missionary  at- 
mosphere. Miss  Gaunt  holds  emphatic  views  on  that 
much-discussed  class,  thinking  that  their  labours  are 
for  the  most  part  wasted,  and  had  much  better  be 
spent  on  the  slums  at  home.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree.  The  Scandinavian  and  other  faith  missions 
gain  mightily  few  converts,  and  anxious  lives  pass 
without  tangible  results.  On  the  other  hand,  moneyed 
missions,  such  as  the  American  and  the  Alsatian 
Fathers',  do,  undoubtedly,  raise  the  standard  of  living 
and  their  medical  resources  are  a  public  benefit. 
Though  Miss  Gaunt  is,  on  the  whole,  anti-missionary, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  saw  China  through  the 
missionaries'  eyes.  We  seldom  escape  from  the  un- 
ending toil  of  the  peasantry,  the  iniquity  of  a  marriage 
system  under  which  wives  can  be  sold,  and  the  bound 
feet  of  the  women,  which  generally  give  them  ill-health 
and  sometimes  gangrene.  But  great  is  the  virtue  of 
custom,  especially  in  the  East.  The  Chinese  that  Miss 
Gaunt  perceived  huddled  in  their  rags  cannot  have 
be<  :i  as  miserable  as  they  looked  to  an  Australian  eye, 
any  more  than  Russia  under  the  Tsar  was  the  scene  of 
desolation  that  the  party  of  "  reform  "  pretended  it 
w  as.  In  due  course  the  bound  feet  will  disappear,  as 
the  pigtail  has  disappeared,  or  is  disappearing. 

Travel  in  China  is.  cheap,  a  night's  lodging  costing 
forty  cash,  or  just  under  a  penny.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inns  are  so  filthy  and  stuffy  that  Miss  Gaunt  had 
frequently  to  sleep  in  the  courtyard,  and  to  dress  with 
a  mob  of  women  and  children  as  excited  spectators. 
Her  master  of  transport,  Tsai  Chih  Fu,  could  not  pro- 
vide a  more  varied  diet  than  eggs  and  puffed  rice.  Her 
interpreter,  Mr.  Wang,  was  even  more  inefficient,  and 
she  makes  good  fun  out  of  his  perpetual  "  Repeat, 
please,"  and  sublime  ignorance  of  local  dialects.  After 
a  days'  experience  of  mule  pack,  she  wisely  decided  to 
journey  in  a  litter,  but,  even  so,  she  had  dangerous 
moments  in  mountain  passes  and  narrow  streets.  The 
Gaunts  have  indeed  the  wander  fever  in  their  blood. 

The  Siberian  part  of  Miss  Gaunt's  book  is  better 
than  the  Chinese,  because  it  is  more  actual.  Niko- 
layevsk  and  Vladivostock  are  not  precisely  unknown 
parts,  and  others  before  her  have  described  the  trip 
by  steamer  up  the  Amur  and  the  ensuing  train  service 
to  Petrograd.  But  Miss  Gaunt  traversed  the  wastes 
at  an  interesting,  if  inconvenient,  time.  On  the  Amur 
she  heard  that  Austria  was  at  war  with  Serbia  ;  by  and 
by,  she  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  mobilising 
Siberians  ;  in  the  gardens  of  Blagoveschensk  they  cele- 
brated the  entrance  of  England  into  the  world-conflict. 
A  Russian  officer  whistled  "  Rule  Britannia,"  after  the 
band  had  declined  to  play  "  God  Save  the  King,"  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  a  German  tune.  Miss 
Gaunt  brings  out  very  well  how  the  war  burst  upon 
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these  remote  spaces,  and  so  supplies  an  impression 
that  we  had  not  acquired  from  any  other  source.  A 
young-  Cossack  officer  repeated  to  her  the  prophecy  of 
a  Mongolian  lama ;  three  emperors  would  fight ;  one 
would  be  utterly  destroyed,  the  second  would  lose  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  the  third  would  win  great  glory. 
That  lama  was  not  a  good  tipster.  A  Siberian  pro- 
fessor told  her,  however,  that  the  Allies  would  win, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  long  war — "  two  years,  three 
years,  I  think,  four  years." 

How  incompetent  was  the  Russia  of  Tsardom,  but 
yet  what  a  pleasant  people  !  Miss  Gaunt  duly  notes 
the  mineral  resources  of  Saghalien,  and  the  utter 
neglect  to  develop  them.  She  perceives  how  the  wastes 
of  Siberia,  not  unlike  the  up-country  in  Australia  to  the 
eye,  cry  aloud  for  colonists,  but  get  no  more  than  a 
sprinkling  of  Russians  who,  with  the  Chinese,  are 
creating  a  mongrel  population.  Four  years  ago  the 
land  had  not  properly  recovered  from  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  enemy  had  let  loose  the  Russian  convicts ; 
they  had  never  been  recaughl,  and  life  and  property 
were  far  from  secure.  "Are  you  mad,  madam"? 
was  the  exclamation,  when  she  produced  a  hundred 
rouble  note  at  a  railway  station.  [For  that  matter  it 
is  unwise  to  flash  a  "fiver"  at  Paddington.]  But 
though  the  steamer  cabins  and  railway  carriages  were 
appallingly  close,  Russian  officers  helped  Miss  Gaunt 
out  of  her  many  difficulties ;  one  gave  her  an  excellent 
dinner,  another,  a  naval  captain,  a  compartment  to 
herself.  She  met  rudeness  for  the  first  time  at  the 
British  Consulate  in  Petrograd,  and  we  gather  that  she 
found  the  Finns  unsympathetic.  They  are  not  really 
so,  but  they  take  some  knowing.  Miss  Gaunt  is  best 
left  to  tell  how  a  German  torpedo  boat  made  prisoners 
of  the  luckless  British  sailors  who  were  trying  to  get 
home  with  her  on  board  the  Swedish  steamer 
Goathied,  and  how  she  smuggled  her  faithful  little  dog, 
James  Buchanan,  into  Sweden.  We  get,  by  the  way, 
just  a  trifle  too  much  of  James  Buchanan. 

THE  FLANDERS  COAST. 

The  Dover  Patrol.    By  "Jackstaff. "      Grant  Rich- 
ards.   6s.  net. 

THE  value  of  this  little  book  has  been  a  good  deal 
discounted  by  the  Admiralty  despatches  on  the 
Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  operations,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  on  February  20th.  These 
lucid  documents  dealt  with  the  exploits  of  the  patrol 
much  more  authoritatively  than  "  Jackstaff,"  as  Mr. 
J.  J.  Bennett  calls  himself,  and  show,  too,  more 
circumstantially  how  careful  was  the  preparation  that 
converted  the  attacks  into  successes.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  fight  shy  of  official  publications,  but  who 
can  appreciate  a  cheery,  gossiping  narrative  of  Jack 
in  action.  To  them  '  The  Dover  Patrol  '  can  be 
cordially  commended,  especially  as  it  conveys  a  clear 
idea,  not  only  of  the  great  deeds  of  April  22-23,  ana" 
May  10,  1918,  but  of  the  work  of  the  force  during  the 
war.  The  patrol  has  been,  as  "  Jackstaff"  aptly  puts 
it,  the  Navy's  first-line  trench.  It  has  enabled  the 
expeditionary  army  to  get  its  drafts  safely  and  to  be 
fed ;  it  has  saved  our  hospital  ships  from  being  tor- 
pedoed, with  a  few  unhappy  exceptions ;  it  has  per- 
mitted British  merchantmen  to  use  the  Straits  under 
the  noses  of  some  thirty  odd  destroyers.  Yes,  Sir 
Roger  Keyes  and  the  men  under  his  command  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country. 

"Jackstaff"  explains  clearly  enough  that  the  Vin- 
dictive \s  attack  on  the  Zeebrugge  Mole  and  the  sub- 
marine's attack  on  the  Viaduct — we  now  know  that 
she  was  the  C3 — were  planned  as  diversions  from  the 
main  exploit,  the  bottling  up  of  the  harbour  by  sinking 
the  Thetis,  Intrepid,  and  Iphigenia.  But  what  illus- 
trious feats  of  arms  they  were  !  They  are  as  good  to 
read  about  as  any  of  the  old  cutting-out  affairs  or 
Cochrane's  assaults  with  his  explosion  ships.  We 
can  picture  the  Daffodil  holding  the  Vindictive  up  to 
the  Mole's  side,  while  the  men  rushed  over  the  bows. 
Each  party,  as  "  Jackstaff  "  points  out,  was  no  sooner 
landed  than  it  made  for  the  objective  assigned  to  it. 
And  then  you  are  told  of  the  crew  of  the  C3,  fheir  task 
accomplished,  rowing  off  in  their  dinghy  and  being 


safely  picked  up  by  the  picket-boat  in  charge  of  Com- 
mander Sandford.  The  sinking  of  the  old  cruisers, 
with  their  cargoes  of  concrete,  demanded  nerve  and 
resource  that  may  fairly  be  described  as  superhuman. 
"  It  seemed,"  said  an  eyewitness,  "  as  though  the 
skies  had  broken  up";  so  bewildering  were  the  din 
and  the  glare  of  the  changing  lights.  • 

The  first  attack  on  Ostend  failed,  partly  because  the  x 
wind  shifted  to  the  wrong  quarter  and  ruined  the 
smoke  screen,  partly  because  the  Germans  had  moved 
the  buoy  marking  the  channel.  It  was  renewed 
on  May  9th,  and  though  the  Sappho  had  engine- 
trouble  and  had  to  fall  out  of  the  fray,  the  old  Vindic- 
tive found  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  in  the  Cim- 
merian darkness,  and  Lieut.  Crutchley,  the  only  un- 
wounded  officer  in  the  tower,  sank  her  at  an  angle  of 
forty  degrees  from  the  pier.  A  comparison  of  the 
official  despatch  with  "  Jackstaff,"  proves  that  the 
author  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  facts. 

'  The  Dover  Patrol  '  tells  us  all  about  the  monitors, 
those  bull-dogs  of  the  sea,  that  waddled  up  and  down 
the  Flanders  coast,  and  kept  the  Hun  thinking.  We 
visit  the  dug-outs  near  the  guns  on  the  Dunes,  and  are 
taken  to  Dunkirk,  ravaged  by  some  four  hundred  air- 
raids. Finally  we  "go  up"  and  enter  into  an  air- 
man's feelings,  as  he  played  his  part  in  the  attack  on 
Zeebrugge  by  dropping  parachute-flares  on  the  enemy 
gun  positions,  or  scented  and  bombed  in  the  "hot 
triangle,"  which  is  not  a  triangle,  but  comprises  that 
part  of  P'landers  where  Fritz's  ammunition  dumps  and 
aerodromes  lay  as  convenient  targets.  It  is  all  capital 
stuff.  There  have  been  too  many,  far  too  many,  books 
on  the  war,  but  this  one  is  not  a  superfluity. 

THE  NATIONS  AND  THE  WAR. 
The  European  Commonwealth.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
Clarendon  Press.     15s.  net. 

PAPERS  written  in  war-time  inevitably  become  out- 
of-date  after  hostilities  have  ceased.  When  we 
find  Mr.  Marriott  declaiming  that  the  Allies  dare  not 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  German  menace  has  been 
shattered,  we  admire  his  stoutness  of  heart  in  the  past, 
but  we  fail  to  find  in  him  a  definite  guide  for  the 
present.  His  essays,  originally  contributed  to'  the 
Edinburgh,  and  other  periodicals,  have  undergone  a 
certain  amount  of  reconstruction,  but  the  process  has 
not  been  sufficiently  complete.  He  does  not  give  us  a 
coherent  book.  Take,  for  example,  his  chapters  on 
the  problem  of  Poland;  they  are  historically  excellent, 
though  St.  Simon  could  have  told  him  that  it  was  a 
Prince  de  Conti,  not  "  de  Conde,"  who  was  the  French 
candidate  for  the  throne.  Mr.  Marriott  gets  no 
further,  however,  than  von  Besseler's  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  of  November  5th,  1916, 
and  throws  no  light  on  the  actual  claims  of  the  Poles, 
which  are  in  several  directions  extravagant,  and  on  the 
side  of  Galicia  insoluble  on  the  basis  of  "  self-deter- 
mination." He  states  his  "  problems,"  in  short, 
rather  than  solves  them. 

It  follows  that  Mr.  Marriott  is  most  instructive  when 
he  remains  aloof  from  this  century  of  rumours  of  war 
and  actual  warfare.  "  England  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries "  passes  our  relations  with  the  Netherlands  under 
a  luminous  review,  illustrated  by  such  warnings  as 
Cecil's,  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  reduced  them  "  to 
an  absolute  subjection,  I  know  not  what  limits  any 
man  of  judgment  can  set  unto  his  greatness." 
Whether  the  threatening  Power  has  been  Spain  or 
France  or  Germany,  our  policy  there  has  been  stead- 
fast, because  it  has  been  inevitable.  Mr.  Marriott, 
too,  treats  the  rise  of  the  Hohenzollerns  with  discern- 
ment, particularly  when  he  comes  to  the  turn  in  their 
fortunes  accomplished  by  their  acquisition  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  in  1815.  Prussia  "ceased  to  look  towards 
the  Niemen;  she  began  to  look  towards  the  Rhine." 

In  the  Balkans  he  comes  to  a  closer  grip  with  cur- 
rent debates,  because  the  advocacy  of  Italian 
enthusiasts  like  Signor  Gayda  and  of  Jugo-Slav  pro- 
pagandists like  Dr.  Seton  Watson  supplies  him  with 
materials  on  which  to  establish  a  decision.  But  we 
like  best  of  all  an  unnamed  Professor's  definition  of 
the  Serbians  as  "pig-dealers  with  swelled  heads."  It 
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is  flippant,  but  anatomically  correct.  As  lor  the 
League  of  Nations,  without  the  Smuts  plan  or  the  doc- 
trine of  mandate  before  him,  Mr.  Marriott  hardly 
touches  the  essential  spot.  He  enters,  howeve^  a 
sagacious  caveat,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  in  the 
shape  of  an  analysis  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
causes  of  its  failure. 

CONSTITUTION  MONGERING  FOR  INDIA. 

The  Future   Government  of   India.      By   K.  Vyasa 
Rao.    Macmillan.     12s.  net. 

THE  Montagu  Report  has  unlocked  the  floodgates, 
and  a  stream  of  plans  for  the  remodelling  of 
Indian  administration  pours  from  the  printing  press. 
Among  the  disciples  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  the  most  sug- 
gestive is  Mr.  Vyasa  Rao;  only  we  wish  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  prolix.  The  number  of  eloquent  sen- 
tences he  takes  to  establish  the  anomaly,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  that  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council  are  in  a  perpetual  minority  is  prodigious. 
Apart  from  faults  of  manner,  the  chief  defect  in  Mr. 
Vyasa  Rao's  book  is  that  while  he  purports  to  express 
the  claims  of  "  the  people  of  India  "  and  "  one  sixth  of 
the  human  race,"  he  is  really  speaking  only  for  a 
westernized  handful  of  that  community.  He  betrays 
himself,  for  example,  in  a  fling  at  Lord  Curzon  "  for 
utilizing  the  past  supremacy  of  the  Mahommedans  as 
a  factor  in  present-day  politics."  Though  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Vyasa  Rao  for  being  a  landlords' 
advocate,  since  it  is  something  in  these  days  to  find  an 
acknowledgment  that  that  class  has  a  right  to  exist, 
he  should  not  ignore  the  frequent  readjustments  of  the 
revenue  in  the  interest  of  the  said  landlords. 

As  with  most  constitution  mongers,  one  of  Mr. 
Vyasa  Rao's  remedies  for  Indian  discontents  is  a  multi- 
plication of  officers.  In  England  he  would  reduce  the 
Council  to  a  department  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  in 
India  he  would  create  new  Presidencies  and  new 
boards  without  end.  He  would  separate  the  Vice- 
royalty  from  the  governor-generalship,  and  have  a 
royal  prince  superior  to  politics  in  the  ornamental  posi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  peasantry  of  the 
plains  would  not  take  in  the  subtle  definition  of  a  man 
who  reigns  and  does  not  govern,  and  would  persist  in 
laying  their  grievances  at  the  feet  of  the  representative 
of  the  Emperor  of  India.  In  any  case  an  inflated 
bureaucracy  is  a  strange  cure  for  a  country  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Rao,  lies  prostrate  beneath  over- 
taxation and  consequent  want.  His  recruitment  of 
that  bureaucracy,  besides,  would  reduce  British  rule  in 
India  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  civil  service,  he 
holds,  should  be  changed  into  an  executive  service — 
"  executive,"  to  be  sure,  is  a  rounder  mouthful — and 
it  should  be  enlisted  "  entirely  in  India  and  confined  to 
natives  of  pure  or  mixed  descent."  Just  so;  good-bye 
to  the  British  Raj,  however  dexterously  that  farewell 
may  be  disguised  under  the  sweet  word  autonomy.  Mr. 
Vyasa  Rao  may  pay  homage  to  the  justice  and  en- 
lightenment of  our  rule  in  India,  but  he  is  at  heart  an 
out-and-out  separatist.  We  like  him  best  when  he  is 
most  reactionary.  There  is  force  in  his  plea  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  panehayets  or  village  councils, 
though  they  would  hardly  conduce  to  western  "  pro- 
gress ";  and  we  are  with  him  in  the  idea  that  in 
premacy  schools  children  should  be  taught,  as  of  old,  to 
write  on  the  sand,  and  that  examinations  should  be 
abolished.  As  to  the  higher  branches,  however,  he 
out-Fishers  Mr.  Fisher  himself  in  arguing  continuation 
classes  and  Minerva  knows  what. 

THE  HUNGER  OF  GERMANY. 

Desperate     Germany.       By     Ernest     Lionel  Pyke. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 

BEFORE  the  Armistice,  propagandists  were  bidden 
to  emphasize  the  starvation  of  Germany  so  as 
to  spread  abroad  a  belief  in  her  early  collapse,  but 
since  she  has  collapsed,  we  are  to  discredit  her  priva- 
tions so  as  to  encourage  a  belief  in  her  ability  to  pay 
indemnities.  Mr.  Pyke  is  accordingly  out  of  date, 
or  at  least  injudicious  in  emphasizing  the  miseries  he 


beheld  when  employed  as  caterer  to  the  prisoners  at 
Ruhleben.  And  even  if  he  were  relating  what  we 
desired  to  hear,  he  might  still  be  discounted  by  his 
excess  of  emphasis  and  his  ungovernable  tendency  to 
scream  over  trifles  as  loudly  as  he  does  over  serious 
sufferings. 

His  report  is  that  food  supplies  were  reduced  to 
very  bad  bread,  swedes  and  a  frequently  failing  supply 
of  potatoes,  with  an  occasional  scrap  of  revolting 
meat ;  that  tea  was  made  of  mulberry  leaves,  smelling 
like  asthma  cigarettes,  coffee  of  burnt  acorns,  and  a 
rare  cigar  of  some  fearful  substitute;  that  men  had 
to  shave  with  cold  water  and  soap  that  produced 
hideous  skin  diseases  and  solidified  so  that  all  the 
drains  were  stopped  up.  Meanwhile,  we  are  told 
ironically,  "there  is  such  a  lot  of  money  in  Germany; 
the  wretched  people  go  about  with  full  purses,  and  yet 
with  empty  stomachs.  The  working  classes  were 
most  of  them  almost  childishly  proud  of  the  amount 
of  paper  money  which  they  had  managed  to  accumu- 
late. But  this  pride  had  a  sad  fall  when  they  began 
to  find  that  all  this  mass  of  paper  was  practically  use- 
less to  them."  Mr.  Pyke  met  a  workman  whose 
privations  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk;  it  took  him  three  weeks  to  lay 
down  a  small  piece  of  concrete,  which  crumbled  apart 
in  a  few  days,  because  the  ingredients  were  worth- 
less. Traffic  almost  ceased,  bicycles  disappeared, 
business  collapsed,  shops  became  empty,  even  the  best 
flats  were  untenanted.  Everybody  was  shabby,  be- 
cause boots  and  clothes  were  unobtainable. 

We  are  told  of  food  riots,  though  they  somewhat 
discount  the  author's  belief  in  the  boundless  passive 
resistance  of  every  German  and  his  readiness  to  be- 
lieve whatever  he  is  told.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  of  the  brutality  of  German  officers,  but  when 
one  of  the  conventional  type  is  described,  we  are 
forced  to  smile  over  the  cautious  cry  of  execration  : 
"  Never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  this  brute. 
Many  times,  although  we  knew  it  might  mean  death 
to  us,  or,  failing  that,  an  immediate  increase  in  our 
sufferings,  I  and  others  had  the  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  knock  this  offensive  brute  flat  upon  his 
back."    So  there ! 

But  Mr.  Pyke  seems  to  cherish  little  animosity  to- 
wards his  gaolers.  Though  he  represents  them  as 
starving  and  most  envious  of  the  splendid  parcels 
which  reached  Ruhleben  from  England,  they  never 
interfered  with  them.  "We  used  to  say  that  if  we 
had  offered  our  guards  even  one  small  tin  of  dripping 
they  would  have  brought  us  in  exchange  anything 
up  to  an  eight-inch  howitzer  !  "  And  when  Mr. 
Pyke  went  to  Berlin,  everybody  stared  at  him,  be- 
cause, thanks  to  his  parcels,  he  was  so  fat  and  well- 
liking,  whereas  he  espied  Hackenschmidt  one  day, 
so  shrunk  and  withered  from  lack  of  food  that  none 
of  his  old  admirers  would  have  recognized  him. 

We  agree  that  the  average  German  has  no  sense 
of  humour,  though  we  are  not  convinced  that  his 
comic  papers — '  Fliegende  Blaetter '  for  instance — 
are  inferior  to  '  Punch.'  And  Mr.  Pyke  tells  a  hum- 
orous story  against  himself  :  "When  the  Kaiser  paid 
his  famous  visit  to  England  in  the  year  191 1,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  Borough  Councillors  for  Hol- 
born,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  given  a  privilege 
which — at  any  rate  at  that  time,  however  it  might  be 
viewed  to-day — was  considered  a  very  great  privi- 
lege indeed.  I  had  to  step  forward  and  present  the 
Kaiser  with  an  address  of  welcome.  When  I  got  to 
Ruhleben,  I  suddenly  remembered  this  incident,  and 
decided  to  tell  it  to  our  German  camp  commandant, 
a  quiet  kindly  old  gentleman.  He  laughed  with  the 
greatest  heartiness,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  been  unable  to  celebrate  my  arrival  in  Ruhleben 
in  a  similarly  formal  way." 

The  plums  in  this  book  are  few  and  far  between ; 
its  purpose,  if  it  ever  had  one,  is  superannuated ; 
the  comments  and  reflections,  style  and  co-ordination 
are  inadequate ;  and  the  occasional  flashes  of 
priggishness  would  be  offensive,  if  they  were  not 
merely  ridiculous.  Why,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Pyke 
so  puritanically  hard  upon  people  who  yielded  to  the 
attractions  of  gambling  at  Berlin  during  the  War? 
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LIFE   IN   A   RUSSIAN  FAMILY. 

The  Secret   City.     By  Hugli   Walpole.  Macmillan. 
7s.  6d 

Wb.  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  intended  his 
work  as  an  essay  in  symbolism,  and  do  not 
greatly  care,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
to  the  general  reader,  since,  if  the  symbolism  is 
apparent,  like  the  powder  in  the  jam,  the  attempt  is  a 
failure  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  he  has  hit  upon  a 
long-desired  adjective  for  the  proud  creation  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  successors.  No  city  in  Russia  was 
so  baffling  to  the  observer,  none  had  so  complete  an 
absence  of  inherent  character  on  the  surface.  It  had 
an  air  of  ready-made  completeness  and  adequacy 
which  scarcely  hid  the  extremities  of  its  poverty  and 
its  riches.  One  learnt  little  about  it  from  Russian 
literature  from  Pushkin  to  Gorkhi,  and  that  iittle  was 
unenlightening.  It  was  not  that  it  was  new,  as  we 
count  newness ;  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  ancient 
cities  in  Great  Russia,  and  many  imore  modern  than 
Petrograd,  but  each  of  them  had  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter, Petrograd  hid  hers  within  her  bosom. 

In  '  The  Dark  Forest  '  Mr.  Walpole  gave  us  the  best 
picture  of  life  in  a  field-ambulance  on  the  Eastern  front 
that  has  yet  been  written — so  we  are  assured  by  those 
who  have  served  in  one,  and  in  this  story  we  have  the 
best  description  of  life  in  an  average  middle-class 
Russian  family,  seen,  of  course,  througn  English  eyes, 
that  we  have  come  across.  The  book  is,  in  some  sort, 
a  sequel  to  'The  Dark  Eorest,'  in  that  the  narrator 
Derward  re-appears  and  Semejonov,  the  surgeon,  u  ho 
acts  as  the  evil  influence  in  the  family  of  his  niece. 
The  style  is  more  definitely  founded  on  that  of  Mr. 
Conrad  than  its  predecessor's;  the  atmosphere  of 
unrest  and  revolution  is,  beyond  doubt,  present 
throughout.  There  is  little  incident  in  the  book ;  a 
scene  where  Durward  is  under  fire  and  suddenly  loses 
control  of  himself  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  the 
account  of  an  old  noble  of  the  court  firing  on  the  mob 
and  being  shot  by  them  is  another.  About  half-way 
through,  the  first  Revolution  takes  place,  and  hence- 
forth assumes  the  principal  place  in  the  narrative. 
It  is  admirably  done,  with  all  its  welter  of  conflicting 
hopes  and  ideals  and  rascalities  described  almost 
impersonally. 

It  is  a  crowning  achievement  that  the  Russian  in 
this  tale  always  acts  as  one  feels  Russians  would  have 
acted,  however  unexpected  or  unreasonable  the  action 
itself  might  be.  What  one  is  not  so  sure  of  is  the 
actions  of  some  of  the  Englishmen ;  perhaps  they  have 
been  Russianised  too?  Englishmen  are  puzzled  in 
presence  of  a  people  full  of  theories  about  themselves 
the  only  demerit  of  which  is  that  the  theories  are  not 
even  expected  to  have  any  relation  to  practice  :  at  any 
rate,  when  they  begin  to  know  anything  about  Russia 
and  Russians.  Mr.  Walpole  has  scrapped  every  theory 
he  ever  had,  and  produced  the  best  story  of  contem- 
porary Russia  we  have  yet  read. 

SERVE  'EM  RIGHT! 

White  Harvest.      By  M.   Durant.      Mills  &  Boon. 
7s.  net. 

THIS  is  quite  a  good  novel,  though  the  characters 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  detestable,  and  the 
end  is  gruesome.  Lady  Delia,  the  rich  earl's  only 
child,  who  marries  the  hero,  who  runs  away  from  her, 
is  sweet,  but  a  shadow.  Ivois,  the  elder  of  two 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Vavasour,  a  mercenary  mother 
(widow),  throws  over  an  elderly  baronet,  falls  into  the 
arms  of  the  chauffeur  (whom  she  declares  to  be  her 
cousin),  in  the  ancestral  hall,  and  runs  away  with  him 


that  night  in  her  mother's  Rolls  Royce,  which  she 
calmly  orders  to  the  door  for  that  purpose.  A  private 
marriage  had  previously  taken  place,  and  this  very 
modern  young  lady  writes  on  her  marriage  tour  that 
she  means  to  keep  the  motor  as  a  wedding  present. 
The  younger  sister  Claude  had  been  engaged  to  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  millionaire;  but  as  he,  the  mil- 
lionaire, had  the  bad  taste  to  lose  his  fortune  and  com- 
mit suicide,  the  mercenary  mother  broke  off  the  en- 
gagement and  substituted  for  David  Grierson,  the 
nandsome  son,  the  banonet  jilted  by  Lois,  the  elder 
sister.  David,  in  a  rage,  marries  Lady  Delia,  a 
charming,  il  rather  colourless,  character.  Then  Lois 
re-appears,  and  determined  that  the  poor  old  baronet 
shall  not  get  married,  and  that  Delia  shall  not  enjoy 
David,  somehow  manages  to  induce  David  to  leave  his 
wife  and  decamp  to  Canada  with  Claude.  The  life  in 
Canada  and  the  boredom  of  the  guilty  couple,  who 
are  penniless,  are  very  well  described.  The  merit  of 
the  novel,  indeed,  is  tnat  the  men  and  women  do  talk 
the  real  language  of  to-day,  and  not  novelese.  Claude 
and  David  are  finally  punished  in  a  way  which  would 
not  be  fair  to  disclose. 

AN  OPEN  AIR  GIRL. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Land.     By  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 
Murray.    7s.  net. 

THE  author  has  made  a  huge  success  out  of  her 
stories  of  lands  reclaimed  for  civilisation  by 
bold,  fresh  girls  and  boys  who  win  their  way  to  success 
with  little  education  to  help  them.  Her  heroine  in  this 
book  has  something  of  the  same  naive  self-confidence 
in  her  own  powers,  and  wins  through  to  her  right 
place  in  life  and  marriage  after  some  serious  disasters. 
For  one  thing,  she  is  up  against  the  systematic  brutality 
of  her  father  w  ho  has  land  hunger  very  badly  and  will 
not  tolerate  opposition  from  a  daughter.  The  scene 
of  the  tale  is  Indiana,  and  the  language  has  a  freshness 
which  is  engaging,  though  it  may  irritate  some.  All 
the  author's  ideals  are  excellent,  and  the  book,  while 
retaining  that  spice  of  American  independence  which 
seems  made  for  romance,  shows  signs  of  a  subtlety 
which  was  lacking  in  the  earlier  sentimental  successes. 
It  is  a  bit  too  long  :  Mrs.  Porter  is  very  fluent. 

GOOD  ENGLISH  CHARACTERS. 

'  Never  Again  !'      By  W.  Bourne  Cooke.  Simpkin 
Marshall.    7s.  net. 

TO  say  that  this  is  a  story  of  the  work  of  German 
spies  in  England  would  be  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
to  deceive  the  reader.  There  is  a  plot  (sufficiently  sen- 
sational) concerning  two  horrific  German  spies  and 
their  atrocious  guide,  but  with  all  its  patriotic  thrills 
it  seemed  to  us  negligible  and  a  thought  intrusive, 
compared  with  the  pure  pleasure  we  derived  from  a 
little  group  of  homely  English  characters,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  quiet  countryside.  The  reader  may  skip 
some  of  the  German  part,  but  should  not  miss  one  line 
concerned  with  "  Golly,"  the  Colonel's  grandson,  01 
Mr.  Hens,  the  ever-knowing  gardener,  or  the  V.C. 
and  one-legged  village  hero,  or  even  old  Tom  Marriott, 
a  jackass.  It  is  not  as  enemies  of  England  that  the 
Germans  of  the  book  affect  us,  but  as  problems  upon 
which  the  six-year-old  Golly  tries  the  edge  of  his  in- 
telligence, and  as  imaginary  bugbears  of  the  pessi- 
mistic Hens.  The  last-named  bids  his  young 
admirer  : 

"  Look  at  that  there  Keezer. " 

In  saying  this  the  gardner's  eyes  had  wandered  to 
the  pond,  and  Colly's  followed  them  in  hopeful  ex- 
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pectation  of  seeing  some  strange  wild  fowl  on  the 
water;  but  meeting  with  disappointment,  he  asked 
«  onderingly  : 

"  W  hat  is  a  Keezer?" 

"Why,"'  explained  Hens,  "  that  there  King  o'  the 
Germans.  Him  as  come  a-swimmin'  his  yacht  in 
England,  and  as  walked  a-cryin'  behind  his  poor  old 
gran 'ma — (jueen  V  ictoria  as  w  as — when  she  were 
Duried.  And  all  the  time  he  were  a-spyin'  an' 
a-plottin'  and  the  like  o'  that  there.  That's  what  a 
Keezer  is  .  .  .  and  that's  why  I'd  lock  every 
bloomin '  Gorman  in  England  up  if  1  were  King, 
whether  he  was  nashalized  or  not.  I'm  a-tellin'  on 
you,  Mester  Golly/' 

"  What  is  nashalized?" 

"  Golly  "  Grant  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  child- 
portraits  we  have  met  in  fiction,  humorous  without 
undue  pathos.  As  for  Mr.  Hens,  the  relationship  of 
mind  to  speech  in  him  is  so  consistently  and  comically 
apparent  that  the  reader  will  accept  him  gladly  as  a 
type.  The  book,  with  all  that  we  have  said  about  its 
plot,  is  not  a  war-book,  but  essentially  a  work  of 
peace,  good  humour  and  amusement. 


UUK  LIBRARY  TABLE 

the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund  has  now  acquired  a 
special  interest  which  should  add  to  the  support  of  its  excellent 
work.  General  Allenby  warmly  commends  the  Fund,  and  is 
particularly  impressed  by  the  careful  investigations  made  of  every 
application  for  relief.  How  terrible  the  distress  has  been  can  be 
imagined.  Despatches  f  10111  Syria  report,  "  The  people  had  to 
eat  grass  simply  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,"  and  "40  per 
cent.  of  the  inhabitants  have  died  during  the  war."  Clothin"  is 
urgently  needed,  also  money.  A  donation  to  the  Secretary, 
Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund,  110,  \  lcioria  Street,  S.VV.  1, 
will  assist  in  satisfying  vital  needs. 

We  have  received  trom  Messrs.  Sotheby,  catalogues  of  two 
sales  of  great  interest,  to  be  held  this  week.  The  Monday  to 
Wednesday  sale  is  noteworthy  as  containing  a  number  of  the 
title  deeds  ot  the  Austin  Canons  House  ot  Darley  Abbey  in 
Derbyshire,  and  many  Leicestershire  deeds,  a  number  of  rare 
bibliographical  books,  some  first  editions  in  good  condition, 
modern  State  papers  from  the  library  of  the  late  Lord  Welby^ 
and  a  line  collection  of  illustrations  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  which 
is  to  be  sold,  if  possible,  as  one  lot.  It  does  not  seem  to  con- 
tain the  Avenue  poster.  The  Thursday  and  Friday  sale  is 
devoted  to  the  Mostyn  collection  of  early  English  plays,  which 
is  by  lar  the  most  important  find  of  recent  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  number  of  them  will  be  secured  for  the  British 
Museum,  but  prices  are  likely  to  be  high,  and  the  nation  is  still 
economising  on  the  Museum  grant,  il  in  no  other  way.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  (price  5s. )  contains  some  excellent  repro- 
ductions and  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  our  early 
plays. 

•  Kultur  in  Roman  Times,'  by  J.  Selden  Willmore  (Constable, 
4s.  6d.  net),  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  Caesar,  Tacitus  and 
later  writers  of  Byzantine  date,  in  which  the  hideous  traits  of  the 
modern  Germans  are  shown  to  have  belonged  to  them  when  they 
first  came  into  history. 

"  Their  cruelty  and  lust  for  slaughter  and  for  loot,  their 
devastating  instincts,  their  tieachery,  their  habit  of  spying,  even 
their  stupid  arrogance  and  their  cunning  in  choosing  the 
'  psychological  moment  '  for  attacking  their  enemies — all  these 
characteristics  have  been  chronicled  by  the  ancient  writers  just  as 
they  are  being  chronicled  to-day." 

The  extracts  are  translated  on  the  other  side  of  the  page,  and 
modern  parallels  are  supplied  in  footnotes.  For  those  who  believe 
in  a  quotation  or  two  to  adorn  their  narrative  or  argument,  Mr. 
Willmore  has  supplied  plenty  of  matter,  and  his  little  book  may 
nave  a  success  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  though  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reduce  the  German  claims  to  culture. 
Historically,  his  examples  are  not  of  great  worth.  The  German 
tribes  were  warlike  barbarians  vexatious  to  the  powers  of  Rome, 
and  similar  unkind  remarks  could  be  gleaned  concerning  the 
Britons,  "  hospitibus  feros,"  as  Horace  called  them.  Tacitus, 
the  greatest  writer  among  those  quoted,  was  more  artist  than 
historian.  In  his  '  Germania  '  he  credits  the  people  with  a  state 
of  virtue  which  has  never  been  reached  by  any  civilised  race,  or, 
we  should  say,  any  race  whatever.  He  was  rebuking  degenerate 
Rome  by  this  picture  of  primitive  excellence.  We  recognise,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  Mr.  Willmore's  quotations  are  apt  in  the  light 
of  the  last  few  years,  such  as  the  warning  of  the  historian  Florus, 
"  Breve  id  gaudium,  quippe^  Germani  victi  magis  quam  domiti 
erant. " 

The  character  of  German  history  of  the  modern  sort  may  be 
gathered  from  a  few  references  in  these  pages.  It  is,  we  hope, 
better  known  than  it  was  to  the  average  reader.  The  friends  of 
humanity,  too,  who  would  believe  no  wrong  of  our  enemies  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  have  become  increasingly  silent.  German 
treachery  is  a  solid  and  damnable  fact,  and  he  is  not  wise  who 
caresses  a  crocodile. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  is  editing  a  short  series  of  '  Messages  of  the 
Saints,'  of  which  two  have  already  appeared,  '  Saint  Francis 
Poverello,'  by  Lawrence  Housman  and  '  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc,' 
by  A.  Maude  Royden  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson),  2s.  6d.  each  net. 
Mr.  Pollard's  Introduction,  outlining  the  general  idea  underlying 


the  scheme  is  as  near  perfection  as  may  be  ;  it  breathes  through- 
out the  spirit  of  religion  and  scholarsnip.  Mr.  Housman  uis- 
ligurcs  his  work  by  an  attempt  at  line  writing,  which  is  not 
only  unworthy  ol  nun,  but  is  destructive  to  his  eltecl.  To  be 
quae  frank,  the  book  is  disappointing;  We  expect  less  of  Miss 
Royden  ;  her  book  is  surcharged  with  sentiment,  but  she  has 
the  root  ol  the  matter  in  her,  and  her  unrestrained  eloquence 
will  appeal  to  many.  We  await  with  interest  the  third  book, 
Mr.  foiiard's  study  of  St.  Catharine  ot  Siena. 

•  The  Octavius  ol  Minucius  Felix,'  edited  with  a  translation  by 
j.  li.  Freese  (b.P.C.K.),  :u.  tkl.  net,  is  one  ot  the  earliest 
works  ol  Christian  apologetics.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  depending 
on  whether'  Minucius  wrote  belore  Tertullian,  or  after,  since  one 
ot  them  must  have  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  style  does 
not  help  ;  the  book  was  almost  certainly  written  at  Rome,  but 
was  the  author  an  African?  1  he  rhythmic  test  applied  by  some 
Italian  scholars  does  not  materially  advance  our  knowledge  and 
we  are  leu  with  the  general  statement  that  it  was  written  at  the 
end  ot  the  second  or  beginning  ot  the  third  century.  That  is 
also  the  opinion  of  S.  Moricea,  who  has  also  just  published  the 
'  Octavius  with  introduction  and  translation  into  Italian.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  this  little  tract,  which  exists  only 
in  one  9th  century  M.S.  at  Paris,  that  a  new  editor  can  but 
show  his  judgment  by  his  choice  among  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  everything  that  could  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Freese 
to  help  the  reader  has  been  well  and  truly  done. 

'  Crocktord's  Clerical  Directory  '  for  1918-9,  with  which  is 
incorporated  'The  Clergy  List,'  ('The  Field  and  Cjueen.' 
Horace  Cox),  25s.  net.  Phis  excellent  book  of  reference  has 
reached  its  liftieth  issue,  ft  last  appeared  in  July,  1917.  The 
present  volume  includes  '  The  Clergy  List,'  which  110  longer 
appears  as  a  separate  publication.  this  is  in  itself  very  useiul 
lor  reference,  as  it  presents  an  alphabetical  list  of  parishes  in 
England,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  elsewhere.  English  place- 
names  are  lull  ol  traps  for  the  unwary.  One  might  think,  for 
instance,  that  Great  Snoring  was  a  humorous  invention  by  a 
wild  contributor,  but  it  can  be  found  here  with  Little  Snoring 
as  well.  Here,  too,  are  such  odd  places  as  Arlosh,  Thurloxton, 
and  Slogumber.  'there  are  two  Appledores,  one  in  Kent  as 
well  as  one  in  Devon,  and  several  longs  and  Tonges.  The 
Editor's  Preface  has  long  been  an  amusing  feature  of  Crockford, 
so  much  so  that  there  has  been  a  request  for  its  republication 
from  the  start,  which,  we  learn,  "  the  commercial  mind  of  the 
proprietors  cannot  view  favourably."  The  present  editor  is  moie 
edifying  than  amusing,  and  is  restrained  in  his  comments  on  the 
degrees  given  by  Potomae  University.  We  know  nothing  about 
that  institution,  but  are  prepared  to  believe  all  that  he  tells  us, 
for  Crockford  has  won,  and  deserves  a  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  good  judgment. 

The  Year's  Art,  1919,  compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  (Hutchin- 
son, 7s.  6d.  net),  is  a  well-established  book  of  reference  which  we 
are  glad  to  have.  Mr.  Carter  ends  his  brief  note  of  introduction 
with  the  remark  that  many  years  ago  he  persuaded  an  Editor  to 
let  him  review  his  own  annual,  and  trounced  it  and  himself  to 
the  verge  of  libel.  Over  twenty  copies  of  the  review  came  to  him 
from  anonymous  sources. 

We  observe  that  generous  donations  of  pictures  have  not  bi  en 
stopped  during  the  War.  The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  in 
these  days  gets  the  work  of  painters  who  are  still  alive  and  not 
necessarily  Academicians.  Mr.  William  Rothenstein  figures  in 
the  list  of  gifts  both  as  donor  and  artist,  and  the  Contemporary 
Art  Society  has  made  many  gifts  of  high  interest. 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  institutions  mentioned  which  have 
done  little  during  the  war  will  now  rise  up  again.  We  feel  sure 
that  there  is  plenty  of  artistic  talent  in  the  country  which 
deserves  better  support  than  it  gets.  We  should  be  glad  to  read 
less  of  huge  prices  paid  for  pictures  by  well  known  men,  and 
more  in  detail  of  the  teaching  work  of  to-day.  The  illustration 
which  interests  us  most  is  the  reproduction  of  a  design  by  a  girl 
of  twelve.  Why  illustrations  in  general  are  needed  in  a  work  of 
reference  like  this  we  do  not  know. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  '  Directory 
of  Artists  and  Art  Workers. '  Some  of  the  addresses  are  out  of 
date,  but  that  is,  we  expect,  the  fault  of  the  artists,  who  will  not 
till  up  forms,  or  be  businesslike.  We  notice  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  '  Directory  '  they  are  "  earnestly  advised  to  make  use  of 
consistent  initials." 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Kor  some  time  there  has  been  talk  concerning  a 
"combination  of  British  Car  manufacturers,"  and  of 
what  the  result  of  this  combination  was  to  be.  Now 
we  know;  it  is  the  12  h.p.  Angus-Sanderson  assembled 
car.  A  number  of  well-known  firms,  each  specialists 
in  their  particular  sphere,  are  connected  with  this  en- 
terprise, and  the  car,  judging  from  the  details 
published,  appears  to  be  very  complete.  The  price  is 
to  be  ^450,  and,  although  this  does  not  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  prices  of  some  American-assem- 
bled cars,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  start,  especially 
considering  the  existing  high  cost  of  material  and 
labour.  ^.450  to-day  represents  probably  ^300  or 
even  less  in  the  days  before  the  war,  and,  that  means 
an  English  car  complete,  ready  for  the  road,  with 
hood,  windscreen,  and  electric  lighting  and  starting 
equipment,  all  included  in  the  first  cost.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  proposition,  and  one  which  will 
probably  be  considered  by  other  British  manufacturers 
before  long  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap 
production  on  a  quantity  basis.  The  Sir  William 
Angus-Sanderson  Co.  and  the  firms  concerned,  appear 
to  have  gone  into  the  question  of  production  exhaus- 
tively, and  the  output  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of 
officials  representing  the  contributing  firms.  The 
first  year's  output  is  estimated  at  6,000  cars,  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  have  already  been  taken  up  by 
agents,  points  to  the  excellence  of  the  job,  and  is  a 
good  augury  for  the  future  of  the  British-assembled 
car. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  at  least  some 
manufacturers  of  pleasure  cars  have  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  past  four  and  a  half  years  given  thought  to 
their  post-war  models.  New  ideas  have  been  acquired 
which  may  be  calculated  to  assist  in  the  popularisation 
of  the  motor-car,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  owner-driver.      Accessibility  means  a  great  deal 


to  the  motorist  who  is  his  own  chauffeur  and  mechanic, 
and  this  much  to  be  desired  feature  has  received  quite 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  even  with  big,  luxurious  cars,  the 
services  of  the  smart  liveried  chauffeur,  although,  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  convenience,  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  Automatic  lubrication,  a  lifting  jack 
operated  by  the  engine,  a  tyre  pump,  similarly  worked, 
and  an  arrangement  attached  to  the  car,  which  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  can  raise  a  heavy  hood  into  place 
in  a  few  minutes,  are  just  a  few  of  the  improvements 
promised.  Most  motorists  know  from  painful  experi- 
ence what  it  means  to  manipulate  some  of  the  so-called 
one-man-hoods,  and  it  is  certain  that  any  invention 
that  will  do  away  with  this  troublesome  operation, 
will  be  appreciated  to  the  full. 

In  the  world  of  light  cars  many  innovations  may  be 
anticipated.  There  are  quite  a  few  makers  whose 
intention  it  is  to  sell  a  light  car  with  a  six-cylinder 
engine.  This  seems  on  the  face  of  it,  a  somewhat 
unnecessary  development ;  it  will,  of  course,  make  for 
a  much  more  luxurious  car,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
market  for  a  good  car  of  this  type,  but  to  us  it  appears 
to  be  aiming  at  the  defeat  of  one  at  least  of  the  primary 
reasons  lor  the  light  car,  namely,  price.  It  is  obvious 
thai  a  six-cylinder  engine  will  cost  more  than  a  four 
cylinder  one,  also  the  chassis  will  need  to  be  somewhat 
longer  (which  incidentally  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  car) 
or  the  available  body  space  will  be  lessened,  which  is 
bad,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance  and 
that  of  the  personal  comfort  of  the  passengers.  There 
cannot  be  said  to  be  too  much  leg  room  in  the  four- 
cylinder  car  as  it  exists;  therefore  it  will  hardly  do  to 
encroach  further. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  with  the  six-cylinder  engine  the 
power  impulses  are  more  continuous  than  with  the 
four-cylinder ;  also'  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the 
engine  are  perfectly  balanced,  hence  the  car  runs  much 
smoother,  with  less  vibration  and  less  wear  on  the 
tyres. 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty. 

THE  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
Lanchester  New  "  Forty,"  will 
make  it  the  most  efficient  of  post- 
war cars.  It  is  designed  as  a  complete 
car.  Its  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
is  in-built,  an  integral  part  of  the  engine. 
The  power  unit  itself  is  designed  in  the 
light  of  Aero  engine  experience,  and 
embodies  new  and  interesting  departures 
from  pre-war  Lanchester  design.  The 
influence  of  metallurgical  laboratory  is 
reflected  in  the  cutting  down  of  useless 
weight ;  and  the  use  of  lighter,  higher 
grade,  and  stronger  material  will  result 
in  a  super  excellent  car  for  reliable, 
economical,  and  efficient  service. 
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The  Napier  was  the  original  Six  -  Cylinder  Car 
copied  throughout  the  world. 


since 


|j  The  Napier  Aero  Engine  is  the  FIRST  AND  ONLY 
Engine  that  has  attained  an  altitude  of  30,500  feet.  This 
astounding  World's  Record  is  more  than  remarkable 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT 
OF  THE  MACHINE,  PILOT  AND  OBSERVER, 
WITH    LOAD,    WAS    1    TON    10   CWT.    80  LBS. 


1 


1 


As  a  precursor  of  this  remarkable  World's  Record,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Napier  Car  was  the  FIRST 
AND  ONLY  British  Car  to  have  won  the  International 
Gordon-Bennett  Trophy. 

Again  — the  Napier  Six -Cylinder  is  the  FIRST  AND 
ONLY  Car  to  have  conquered  the  European  Alps  under 
the  official   observation   of   the   Royal    Automobile  Club. 


NAPIER  CARS  AND  NAPIER  AERO 
ENGINES  ARE  THE  PROVED  BEST. 


D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  Ltd., 
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Le  Temps  des  Miracles  (Arthur  Bernede).     La  Renaissance  du 

Libre.    3  fr.  50. 
Luminous  Pearl,  The  (Frank  Hamel).    Grafton.    6s.  net. 
Maiden  in  Malaya,  A  (Isobel  Mountain).    Melrose.    5s.  net. 
Making  of  Modern  Italy,  The  (Mary  Clive  Bayley).  Cassell. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Marsden's  Collision  at  Sea  (Marcus  VV.  Slade).  Stevens.  35s.  net. 
Marcel  of  the  Zephyrs  (May  Wynne).    Jarrold.    Is.  9d.  net. 
Myself  and  Dreams  (Frank  Constable).    Kegan  Paul.  Gs.  6d.  net. 
Nature  of  Being,  The  (Henry   H.   Slesser).      Allen  &  Unwin. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Naval  Adventuress,  A  (Paul  Trent).     Ward  Lock.    Gs.  net. 

New  Elizabethans,  The  (E.  B.  Osborn).    Lane.    lGs.  net. 

New  Light  on  Lord  Macaulay,  A  (Albert  Hassard).  Rockingham 

Press.    75  cts. 
On  Finding  England  (Harold  Lake).    Melrose.    Gs.  net. 
Paul's  Wife  (Douglas  Sladen).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d.  net. 
Pearl  (G.  Winifred  Taylor).    Blackwood.    3s.  6d.  net. 
President    .Wilson,     New     Statesman     (Africanus).  Melrose. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Prisoners  of  Maintz,  The  (Alec  Waugh).  Chapman  &  Hall. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Q  "  Boat  Adventures  (Lt.  Commander  Harold  Auten).  Her- 
bert Jenkins.    6s.  net. 

Revolution  Absolute,  The  (Chas.  Furguson).  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


THE 

Saturday  Review 

9  KING  STREET.  W.C.2. 


TERMS 


OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 


United  Kingdom 
One  Year  :  £\  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 


Abroad 
£  1    10  4 
15  2 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Ency.  Britannica, 
Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  £38;  Life  and  Works  of 
V'ittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  ,£2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30'-;  Omar  Khayyam,  large  paper 
copy;  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-1G, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE. — High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial  and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal,    Dr.   JOHN    MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.       Founded  1867.  Incor 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with  Carpent 
Engineering      Workshop.     Army      Class.  O.T.C 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in   March. — Apply 
Headmaster. 


porated 
ry  and 
Fees 
to  the 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF     PAINTER     ETCHERS  AND 
ENGRAVERS,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.    37th  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION.    Daily,  10—5.    Admission,  Is.  (Tax,  3d.). 
II.  H.  BLACKLOCK,  Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 

MANUSCRIPTS    AND    PRINTED  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35. 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Monday,  March  17,  and  two 
following  days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 

MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  BOOKS,  comprising  the 
Property  of  the  late  R.  A.  Ploetz,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Eton  College 
(Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors)  ;  the  Property  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  of  Nottingham  ;  the  Property  of  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Harford,  Holme  Hall,  Holme,  Yorks  ;  the  Property  of  the  late 
Lord  Welby,  of  Stratton  Street,  VV. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
THE  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION   OF   EARLY  ENGLISH 

PLAYS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LORD  MOSTYN. 

Messrs.    SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  VV.  1,  on  Thursday,  March  20th,  and  follow- 
ing day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely. 

A  Most  Important  and  Interesting  COLLECTION  of  EARLY 
ENGLISH  PLAYS,  the  Property  of  The  Lord  Mostyn,  Mostyn 
Hall,  Mostyn,  Chester. 

Mav  be  viewed. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


P 


MUSIC. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

LUNKET  GREENE. 

THREE  LECTURES,  with  VOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
on  "  THE  ART  OF  SONG-SINGING." 
MAR.  17,  MAR.  24,  and  MAR.  27,  at  8.30. 

At  the  Piano.— Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 
Popular  prices.    Smoking  permitted. 
Tickets,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


M 


IOLIAN  HALL. 

IGNON  NEVADA 

VOCAL  RECITAL 
TUESDAY  AFT.,  NEXT,  at  3. 
At  the  Piano— FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s.  7d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


M 

Y 


YRA  HESS 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
PIANOFORTE  and  SONG  RECITAL. 


and 

VES  TINAYRE. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  Mar.  21,  at  8.15. 
At  the  Piano— LEOPOLD  ASHTON. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


W 


IOLIAN  HALL. 

Mr.  FRI.  NEXT,  Mar.  21st,  at  8. 

H.  RF.FD. 

CHAMBER  CONCERT. 
Assisted  by  THE  BRITISH  STRING  QUARTET. 
The  Programme  will  include 
FIRST  PERFORMANCE  of  SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR'S 
NEW  SONATA  for  VIOLIN  and  PIANOFORTE. 

Pianoforte— LANDON  RONALD. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  VV.    4156  Mayfair. 


w 

B 


ERTHE  BERT, 


IOLIAN  HALL. 
THE  PARISIAN  PIANIST. 


BERTHE  BERT, 

SECOND  RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent-st.,  W.    5564  Gerrard. 
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THREE 

Tobacco 


There  is  sweetness  throughout  in  each  pipeful 
of  this  slow-smoking,  cool-drawing  mixture  .  . . 

**  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
l-oz  packets  ll£d.    Tins:  2  oz  1/11—  4-oz  3/10 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


51df„r10:lld(.r20 

Boxes  of  50  2/2£— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 


Revealed  by  the  War 


TONS  OF  PAPER  DISAP- 
EVERY  YEAR  —  A  LOT 
IS  BURNT. 


1,250, 
PEARS 
OF  IT 


C  Save  and  sell  all  your  old  cata- 
logues, books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
counts. 

CI,  Communicate  with  us,  either  by 
'phone  (i\o.  245  Hop)  or  post,  and 
we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  sacks  for  packing. 

C  We  promptly  pay  you  the  highest 
Government  prices.  Collections  in 
London  daily  —  -  Country  parcels 
carriage  paid. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 

GOVERNMENT  -CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone :      -       -       -      245  Hop. 


General  Sir  Edmund  ALLENBY  writes: 

General  Headquarters,  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 
My  dear  Bishop  Machines,  January,  1919. 

I  have  been  looking  into  various  problems  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
areas  which  are  now  under  my  administration  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  I  wish  to  support  very 
heartily  your  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  public,  through  the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief 
Fund,  for  funds  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  next  few  months,  until  the  new  harvest  is  reaped,  will  be  a  critical  period.     War  and 

sickness  have  taken  heavy  toll  of  the  manhood  of  these  countries  ;  stocks  of  food  and  clothing  are 
almost  entirely  depleted,  and  it  must  be  long  before  we  can  repair  the  damages  done  by  four  years 
of  war  following  centuries  of  misrule. 

You  will,  I  think,  be  well  advised  largely  to  concentrate  your  efforts  on  raising  and  also 
on  spending  during  the  coming  six  months  as  much  money  as  possible  ;  for  the  need  now  is 
urgent,  while  I  trust  that  a  little  later  on  it  will  not  be  so  acute. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund  in  Jerusalem  and 
Southern  Palestine  has  been  admirable.  /  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  endeavours  of  your 
staff  of  workers  personally  to  investigate  the  cases  of  all  those  who  apply  for  relief,  and  thus  to 
minimise  the  danger  of  pauperising  the  people. 

I  regard  it  as  important  that  you  should  not  just  yet  relax  your  efforts  in  Jerusalem,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  work  now  covers  a  much  wider  area  than  ever.  All  possible  help  is  required. 
The  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund  already  has  the  necessary  organization  and  experience.  Its 
agents  mostly  know  the  country  well  and  are  working  in  close  touch  with  my  administrators  in 
each  place.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  to  obttiin  continued  sup  port  for  the  work  will  be  highly 
successful.  Yours  sincerely. 

{Signed)    EDMUND    H.    H.  ALLENBY. 


i3h  cyria&ralestinf  m 

*    J  RELIEFS  FUMD  :L  ^ 


[Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916.) 

IN   THE   NORTH.      Clothing   situation   desperate.      Thousands   of  children 
orphaned  and  uncared  for.     Destitution  everywhere.     New  Relief  Unit  being 
dispatched  at  once,  at  General  Allenby's  request.    Money  most  urgently  needed. 
street's  Cheques   psyable    to    the    Secretay,    1  10,    Victoria    Street,    London,    S.W.  1. 
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REFUGE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office;  OXFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
EXTRACT   FROM   THE   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING    31st    DECEMBER,  1918. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  was  38,322,  assuring  the  sum  of  ,£'3,663,588  6s.  8d. 
and  producing  a  yearly  lenewal  Premium  Income  of  ,£265,030  18s.  5d.  The  single  Premiums  amounted  to  ,£'39,274  10s.  2d. 
The  Premium  Income  for  the  year  was  ,£1,563,322  7s.  4d.,  being  an  increase  of  £"153,962  lis.  8d.,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.    The  amount  paid  in  respect  of  Claims  was  ;£878,  627  6s.  lid. 


INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  Premium  Income  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£2>658,621  igs.  8d.,  being  an  increase  of 
;£'184,505  6s.  9d.  over  the  previous  year.    The  amount  paid  in  respect  of  Claims  was  ^71,362,317  17s.  7d.    These  figures  include 

the  corresponding  transactions  in  respect  of  the  Sickness  Assurance  Account. 


The  aggregate  Premium  Income  of  both  Branches  for  the  year  was  ,£4,221,944  7s.,  showing  an  incerase  of  ,£338,467  18s.  5d. 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  amount  of  Claims  paid  in  both  Branches  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  is  ,£28,217,204  gs.  3d. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Company  amount  to  .£15, 981, 076  8s.  6d. ,  representing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £71,212,963  7s.  9d. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Refuge  Assurance  Company  Limited  for  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders'  Capital,  paid  up   

Ordinary  Branch  Assurance  Fund  ... 
Ordinary  Branch  Investments  Reserve  Fund 
Industrial  Branch  Assurance  Fund 
Industrial    Branch    Investments  Reserve  Fund 
Provision  for  Income  Tax  on  War  Stock  ... 


£  s.  d. 

300,000  0  0 

11,360,222  14  8 

395,000  0  0 

3,737,033  19  10 

100,000  0  0 

88,819  14  0 

£15,981,076  8  6 


Pi  operty 


Mortgages  on 

Kingdom 
Loans  on   Parochial  and 
Life  Interests 
Reversions 
Stocks  and 
Company's 
Values 


ASSETS, 
within  the 


>ther 


United 
Public  Rates 


£ 


d.  i 


Do. 
Do. 

Do.       Stocks  and  Shares 
Do.         Company's    Policies    within  their 
Surrender 
Investments : — 

Deposit    with    the    High    Court  (^725,000 

3  per  cent.  India  Stock   

British   Government  Securities   

Municipal    and    County    Securities,  United 
Kingdom        ...       ...       ...       •■•  _ 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 
Do.  Provincial  do.  ... 

Do.  Municipal  do.  ... 

Foreign  Government  Securities   

Do.      Provincial  do. 


1,945,878  15  11 
667,126    0  6 
8,000    0  0 
10,000    0  0 
12,600    0  0 

1,263,143    0  0 


20,766  12  6 
5,024,795  12  8 


284,886  18  8 

582,828    6  8 

152,752    9  2 

346,966  17  7 

371,039    8  6 

10,676    2  6 


ASSETS— Continued. 
Foreign  Municipal  Securities 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture 

Stocks — Home  and  Foreign 
Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaran- 
teed Stocks 
Do.       and  other  Ordinary  Stocks  ... 
Rent  Charges 

Freehold  ground  rents  ...  ' 
House  and  Office  Property 
Agents'  Balances  ... 

Outstanding  Premiums  ...  £'475,871  7  0 
Less  Abatement  to  provide, 
inter  alia,  for  Loss  of 
Revenue  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  the 
Courts  (Emergency 
Powers)  Act,  1914      ...317,053  19  10 


£     s.  d. 
159,118    9  2 

2,893,281    1  7 


382,007  10 
35,196  2 
68,248  18 
9,812  12 

956,891  0 
73,020  15 


Do. 


Interest,    Dividends,    and  Rents 
(less  Income  Tax) 
Interest  accrued  but  not  payable  (less  Income 

Tax)   

Cash  : — ■ 
On  Deposit 

In  hand  and  on  Current  Account 
Furniture  and  Fixtures  ... 


158,817  7 
17,730  2 
100,397  17 


217,500  0  0 

169,827  4  6 

37,767  3  4 

£715,981,076  8  6 


JaMKS%S  P-rStOR  \  Paging  Directors. 


ROBERT    MOSS,   Secretary.       W.   II.  ALDCROFT 


J.  PROCTOR  GREEN,  ) 
,  F.I.A.J 


R.  WM.  GREEN,  Chairman. 
Genera,   Manager*.  j 


Directors. 


We  report  that  we  have  audited  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have 
required.  In  our  opinion  the  said  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of 
the  Company's  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  Books  of 
the  Company. 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (Receipts  and  Payments)  affecting  the  Accounts  of  the  Company's  Assets  and 
Investments  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1918,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.  We  have  also 
examined  the  Deeds  and  other  securities  representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  stated  in  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  and  we 
certify  that  thev  remained  in  the  Company's  possession  and  safe  custody  on  the  31st  of  December,  1918. 

J  WALTON,  WATTS 


Manchester,  20th  February,  tyig. 


&  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


f  fill  If  ftnymi  m\ 


\0iny9  VIJlw 

THF  BFST  REMEDY  A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 

K^OWN  FOR  TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 

COUGHS,  Acts  like  a  charm  in 

COLDS  DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 

ASTHMA.     BRONCHITIS.  «nd  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office:  HOLBORN  BARS,   LONDON,  E.G.I. 
Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  March  6th,  1919. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year 
was  84,453,  assuring  the  sum  of  £13,846,213,  and  producing  a  new  annual 
premium  income  of  £1,293,182.  The  premiums  received  were  £6,770,839, 
being  an  increase  of   £1,275,634  over  the  year  1 917. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £5,337,976,  of  which  £405,078  was 
in  respect  of  War  Claims  The  number  of  deaths  was  16,276.  The  number 
of  endowment  assurances  matured  was  31,745.  the  annual  premium  income 
of  which   was  £169,632. 

The  number  of  policies  including  annuities  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  961,578. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  premiums  received  during  the  vear  were 
£9,736,403,  being  an  increase  of  £359,545. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £4,982,416,  of  which  £1,1 19.512 
was  in  respect  of  66,930  War  Claims.  The  total  number  of  claims  and 
surrenders,  including  30,279  endowment  assurances  matured,  was  430,335. 

The  number  of  free  policies  granted  during  the  year  to  those  policyholders 
of  five  years'  standing  and  upwards  who  desired  to  discontinue  their  pay- 
ments was  55,374,  the  number  in  force  being  2.014,311.  The  number  of  free 
policies  which  became  claims  was  50,935. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  in  this  Branch  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was   22,256,570:   their  average  duration   is   fourteen  years. 

The  War  Claims  of  the  year,  in  both  Branches,  number  71,814  and 
amount  to  £1,524,590.  The  total  paid  up  to  the  present  on  this  accounl 
since  the  outbreak  of  War  exceeds  £4,900,000,  in  respect  of  over  230,000 
claims, 

GENERAL  BRANCH.— Under  the  Sickness  Insurance  Tables  the  pre- 
miums received  during  the  year  were  £6,168,  and  £3,777  was  paid  in 
Sickness  claims.  Sinking  fwnd  policies  have  been  issued  assuring  a  capital 
sum  of  £210,525,    and  producing  an  annual  income  of  £5,064. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  is  now  transacting  Trustee 
and  Executor  business.  The  securities  on  this  account  are  held  entirely 
apart  from  the  Funds  of  the  Company,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  Balance- 
Sheet. 

The  Aircraft  iPi  r>onaI  Injury)  policies  provide  insurance  not  onlv  against 
the  risk  of  air  raids,  but  also  against  risks  of  injury  which  may  be  received 
from  our  own  aeroplanes.  There  is  thus  a  liability  still  to  be  provided  for. 
The  General  Branch  is  also  liable  for  over  £7,000,000  lor  additional  sums 
assured  payable  in  case  of  death  from  accident  arising  from  any  cause  to 
holders  of  Ordinary  Branch  War  Bond  policies.  In  these  circumstances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  General  Branch  Fund 
of  £59,131    in  reserve  against  liabilities. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  in  all  branches,  as  shown  in  the  balance  sheet, 
are  £113,364,362,  which,  after  deduction  of  the  balance  of  £4,237,500  owing 
in  respect  of  the  advance  from  our  Bankers  for  purchase  of  War  Loan, 
shows  an  increase  of    £5,330,991    over  1917. 

In  the  Ordinary  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £1,311,546,  including  the 
sum  of  £178.412  brought  forward  from  last  year.  Out  of  this  surplus  the 
Directors  have  added  £250,000  to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which 
stands  as  at  31st  December,  1918,  at  £2,650,000,  arid  £149,670  has  been 
carried  forward. 

The  Directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  bonus  of  £1  6s. 
per  cent,  on  the  original  sums  assured  will  be  allocated  lo  participating 
policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  which  were  in  force  on  the  31st  December, 
iqi8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  normal  peace  conditions  have  not  yet  been 
restored  the  Directors  have  felt  it  imperative  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  matter  of  distribution  of  surplus.  They  have,  however,  every 
confidence  that  in  the  future  the  Company  will  enter  upon  a  period  of 
renewed  prosperity  which  will  enable  them  to  distribute  bonuses  equal  to, 
if  not  exceeding,   those  of  pre-War  days. 


In  the  Industrial  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £533,888,  including  the 
sum  of  £92,470  brought  forward  from  last  year.  Out  of  this  surplus  the 
Directors  have  added  £153,126  to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which, 
after  deducting  £53,126,  representing  realised  loss  on  investments,  stands  as 
at  31st  December,  1918,  al  £1,800.000,    and  £70,885  has  been  carried  forward. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  two  branches,  as  shown  by  the  valuation,  is 
£1,845,434.  Of  this  amount  £250,000  has  been  added  to  the  Investments 
Reserve  Fund  of  the  Ordinary  Branch,  and  £153,126  has  been  added  to  the 
Investments  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Industrial  Branch,  £821.753  will  be  allo- 
cated to  participating  policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  and  £400,000  to  the 
shareholders  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company, 
leaving  £220,555  to  be  carried  forward  namely,  £149,670  in  the  Ordinarv 
Branch  and  £70,885    in  the  Industrial  Branch. 

The  provisions  of  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act  are  still  in  force 
and  continue  to  affect  the  Company's  resources  adversely.  The  reserve  of 
£350,000  set  aside  last  year  has  been  absorbed  i<>  the  extent  of  £250,000 
in  meeting  the  losses  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Act,  leaving  £100,000 
still  reserved  to  meet  losses  from  this  cause  to  which  the  Company  is  still 
exposed. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  worst  epidemic  of  influenza  that 
has  visited  this  country  for  many  years  past.  As  in  all  matters  which  affect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  ration,  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  were  felt 
by  the  Company  at  once  with  extreme  severity,  and  during  the  period  from 
the  2nd  November  to  the  end  of  the  year  a  sum  exceeding  £650,000  was 
paid  in  the  Industrial  Branch  alone  on  civilian  claims  due  to  this  cause. 
The  consequent  strain  on  the  Funds  of  the  Company,  a3dcd  to  the  heavy 
total  paid  in  War  Claims  during  the  year,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
impossibility  which  has  confronted  the  Directors  of  resuming  the  payment 
of  bonus  in  the  Industrial  Branch  under  the  profit-sharing  scheme  of  the 
Company. 

The  Company  has  continued  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  Service 
and  Civilian  pay  of  all  members  of  the  star!  who  are  serving  in  His 
Majesty's  forces. 

Apart  from  the  Ordinary  Branch  Contingency  Fund  of  £500  000,  and  in 
addition  to  the  reserves  held  against  the  liabilities  shown  by  the  valuation, 
an  amount  exceeding  £4.770,000  has  been  reserved  or  carried  forward,  and 
is  available  to  meet  depreciation  of  securities  and  other  contingencies. 

The  four  Prudential  Approved  Societies  have  during  the  year  paid  to  their 
members  benefits  amounting  to  approximately  £1,492,000,  making  a  total 
of  over  £8,500,000  paid  since  National  Insurance  was  introduced.  The 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Societies  during  the  year 
was  293,126,  of  whom   no   less   than    201,284   were  women. 

The  loyal  service  rendered  by  the  indoor  and  outdoor  staff  during  the  War 
was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  the  Directors  wish  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  Company  has  been 
carried  on  in  face  of  the  increasing  difficulties.  The  Directors  rejoice  that 
the  period  of  unexampled  strain  on  the  staff,  both  male  and  female,  shows 
signs  of  coming  to  an  end,  and  hope  that  an  amelioration  of  War  conditions 
will  follow  on  the  return  of  their  many  comrades  who  have  been  serving 
with  the  Forces. 

The  London  Ambulance  Column,  of  which  the  Prudential  V.A.D.  form 
one-third  of  the  bearer  detachments,  have  maintained  a  constant  service  night 
and  day  throughout  the  War,  and  have  cleared  even'  train  which  has  reached 
the  London  District,  thus  dealing  with  over  600,000  wounded  and  sick  men 
and  women. 


Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  being  the  Summary  of  all  Branches  on  the  31st  Dec,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders'    capita!    ...       ...    .  ... 

Life   assurance   fund   Ordinary   Branch  ... 
Life  assurance  fund   Industrial   Branch  ... 
Insurance  fund  General  Branch 
Investments   reserve  funds 
Contingency  fund 

Courts   (Emergency   Powers)  Act  Reserve 

Advance  by  Bankers  secured  on  ,£5,250,000  5  per  cent. 

War  Loan  1929-1947  ... 
Claims  under  life  policies  intimated  and  in  course  of 

payment     

Reserve  for  income  tax — General  Branch   

Annuities  due  and  unpaid   


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Mortgages  on  property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  on  parochial  and  other  public  rates 

Loans  on  Life  interests   

Loans  on  Reversions   

Loans  on  stocks  and  shares  

Loans   on   Company's   policies   within   their  surrender 

values   

Loans  on  Personal  security  

Loans   to   Educational    institutions   secured   on  income 


Carried  forward. 


£ 

5. 

d. 

1.000,000 

0 

0 

52,436,503 

14 

in 

49,948.117 

5 

0 

59.130 

11 

in 

4.450,000 

0 

0 

500.000 

0 

0 

100,000 

0 

0 

4,237,500 

0 

0 

628,361 

16 

4 

737 

17 

2 

4,010 

14 

9 

£\  13,364,361 

19 

11 

8,686,242 

12 

11 

182,368 

1 

3 

11,334,250 

3 

8 

1,032,987 

0 

11 

44,343 

13 

6 

118,415 

6 

0 

2,339,384 

13 

10 

Nil 

36,175 

4 

10 

£23,774,166 

16 

11 

ASSETS 


-continued . 

Brought  forward. 

Investments  : — 

Deposit  with  the  High  Court  (,£17,122  14s.  od.  5  pc 

cent.   War  Loan,    1 929-1947)   

British   Government  securities 
Bank  of  England  slock 
Municipal  and  county  securit 
Indian  and  Colonial  Governn 
Colonial  provincial  securities 
Indian  and  Colonial  inun'icipi 
Foreign   Government  securitie 
Foreign  provincial  securities 
Foreign   municipal  securities 
Railway  and  other  debenture 

and  gold  and  sterling  bonds 
Railway  and  other  preference  and  guaranteed  stocks 

and  shares    ...   

Railway  and  other  ordinary  stocks  and  shares 

Rent  charges     

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties  

Leasehold  ground  rents   

House  property  

Life  interests   *   

Reversions  ...   

Agents'  balances  ...     

Outstanding  premiums 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents  ...   

Interest,  dividends  and   rents  accrued  but   not  payable 

Bills  receivable     

Cash — On  deposit   

In  hand  and  on  current  accounts   


United  Kingdom., 
securities  ... 


id  debenture  slocks 
nine  and  Foreign... 


£ 

s. 

a*. 

23,774,166 

16 

11 

16,080 

19 

1 

35,588,324 

17 

11 

319,152 

0 

1 

2,065,696 

16 

11 

5,297,574 

12 

5 

1,376,456 

15 

11 

3,534,954 

8 

6 

6.377,310 

15 

3 

341.563 

4 

4 

2,566,018 

10 

7 

12,725,659 

6 

3 

3,303,669 

15 

9 

2,940.820 

17 

II 

484,045 

16 

0 

4,792,775 

15 

2 

8,855 

1 

11 

4,598,398 

3 

6 

34.626 

14 

6 

1,117,520 

0 

8 

10,104 

18 

4 

865,826 

4 

10 

375,194 

13 

5 

475,702 

9 

2 

Nil 

20.000 

0 

0 

353,862 

4 

7 

£113,364,361 

19 

11 

The  values  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  are  determined,  under  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  by  the  Directors.  Due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  accrued  interest,  and  the  book  value  of  these' securities  as  set  forth  in  the  Balance  Sheet  stands  considerably  below  cost  price.  A  careful 
investigation  as  to  the  actual  saleable  value  on  31st  December,  1918,  compared  with  the  book  value,  shows  that  the  Investments  reserve  funds  are 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  depreciation  of  the  permanent  securities.  Terminable  securities  have  been  valued  on  a  basis  which,  with  Sinking 
Funds  already  established,  provides  for  the  equalisation  of  the  book  values  and  the  redemption  values  at  the  date  of  maturity. 

We  certify  that  in  our  belief  the  Assets  set  forth  in  the  Balance  Sheet  (having  regard  to  the  standards  indicated!  are  in  the  aggregate  fully  of  the 
value  stated  therein  less  the  Investments  reserve  funds  taken  into  account,  and  make  ample  provision  for  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Company.  No  part 
of  any  fund  has  been  applied  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  class  of  business  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

THOMAS    C.    DEWEY,  Chairman. 
J.   BURN,  Actuary.  W.  .EDGAR  HORNE,    j.  Directors, 


H.  LUSCOMBE, 


A.  C.  THOMPSON,  General  Manager.  E.  MAY,  Secretary.  j. 

We  report  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chartered  Accountants  as  stated  below,  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts  and  have  obtained  all 
the  information  and  explanations  that  we  have  required  and  in  our  opinion  such  accounts  are  correct  and  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn 
up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given 
to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company.  No  part  of  anv  fund  has  been  applied  directly  or  indirectly  for  anv  purpose  other  than  the  class  of 
business  to  which  it  is  applicable.  PHILIP    SECRETAN,       I  ,„J;..„ 

W.   H.   NICHOLLS,  I  "ua"0's- 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (receipts  and  payments)  affecting  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  for  the  year  ended  December 
31st,  1918,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Deeds  and  Securities,  Certificates,  &c,  repre- 
senting the  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  account,  and  we  certify  that  they  were  in  possession  and  safe  custody  as  on  December  31st,  1918. 

i8<fc  February,  1919.  DELOITTE,    PI.ENDER,   GRIFFITHS   &    Co..    Chartered  Accountants. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 

RECORD    NEW    PREMIUM  INCOME. 
TOTAL    ASSETS    OF    OVER  ,£113,000,000. 
NEW  VENTURE  IN  FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT  BUSINESS. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  6th  inst.,  at  the  chief  office,  Holborn 
Bars,  Sir  Thomas  C.  Dewey,  Bart,  (the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany), presiding. 

The  Chairman,  who  on  rising  to  address  the  meeting  was 
received  with  applause,  said  :  At  long  last  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  hostilities,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  which, 
though  still  fraught  with  uncertainties,  is  at  least  free  from  the 
horrors  of  war.  Before  proceeding  to  the  business  which  has 
brought  us  together  again  to-day  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be 
rightly  interpreting  the  feelings  of  us  all  in  expressing  the  deep 
sense  of  thankfulness  and  relief  which  is  in  our  hearts  that  the 
greatest  and  cruellest  war  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  at 
length  come  to  an  end.  (Applause.) 

The  Secretary  (Sir  George  May,  K.B.E.)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  now 
entering  upon  a  reconstructive  period  which  must  of  necessity  be 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  but  with  a  just  and  honourable 
peace  in  sight  and  the  promise  that  the  blight  of  war  has  gone 
my  trust  in  my  countrymen  and  women  leads  me  to  anticipate 
that  such  difficulties  will  be  overcome.  To-day,  however,  I  have 
to  review  the  operations  of  a  year  which  has  seen  the  heaviest 
fighting  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
exceptional  conditions  under  which  we  have  had  to  work,  the 
company  has  had  a  most  successful  year. 

Total  Income  of  the  Company. 

The  total  income  of  the  year  from  all  sources  was  /721,820,163, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  over  that  of  1917.  Of 
this  amount  .£9,736,403  represented  premiums  received  in  the 
industrial  branch,  ,£6.827,387  in  the  ordinary  branch  and  /T29.244 
in  the  general  branch  ;  /74, 795, 054  was  on  account  of  interest 
and  ,£432,075  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  approved  societies. 

Industrial  Branch  Business. 

It  is,  however,  the  premium  income  in  the  industrial  branch 
to  which  I  would  draw  particular  attention.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  this  was  .£10,715,566,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,104,462 
over  the  figure  of  twelve  months  ago.  This  increase  was  not.  of 
course,  received  in  full  during  1918,  but  its  actual  benefit  will  be 
felt  this  year.  In  1916  I  told  vou  that  we  had  obtained  an 
increase  of  premium  of  /7512.824,  and  that  this  increase  had 
never  been  approached  in  the  history  of  the  company.  For  1918, 
therefore,  the  increase  was  more  than  double  our  previous  best 
on  record.  Such  a  result  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  is  a  very 
remarkable  achievement.  (Applause.)  A  great  portion  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  our  industrial  War  Bond  policy,  which  was 
introduced  in  March  last.  This  policy  enabled  all  classes  to  sub- 
scribe for  War  Bonds  by  means  of  small  monthly  instalments, 
and  the  fact  that  millions  of  bonds  were  subscribed  for  by  means 
of  these  policies  shows  how  much  the  opportunity  was  appreciated. 
The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  in  the  industrial  branch  is 
22,256,570;  of  these  2,014,311  are  free  policies  on  which  no 
further  premiums  are  payable.  The  average  duration  of  all 
policies  in  force  on  31st  December  last  is  fourteen  years,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  assured  35  years. 

Ordinary  Branch  Business. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  industrial  branch  that  we  have  wonderful 
results,  for  the  ordinary  branch  figures  are  even  more  remark- 
able. Last  March  I  told  you  that  our  new  premium  income  of 
/?567,472  was  much  in  excess  of  that  for  any  previous  year. 
This  year  I  am  able  to  record  that  our  new  premium  income  in 
the  ordinary  branch  is  .£1.293,182,  or  considerably  more  than 
double  our  previous  best.  In  this  branch  also  the  War  Bond 
policy  has  played  a  large  part.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  War  Bond  policies,  for  we  feel  that,  large  as  is  the 
amount  of  War  Bonds  that  they  represent,  much  larger  sums 
were  directly  received  by  the  Government  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
our  staff  in  bringing  the  bonds  to  the  attention  of  the  population. 
(Applause.)  The  total  sum  assured  under  the  new  policies  issued 
in  the  ordinary  branch  is  ,£13,846,213,  of  which  £5, 626,600  was 
in  respect  of  7,148  policies  for  sums  assured  of  ,£500  or  over. 

Claims. 

Turning  to  the  claims,  the  amount  paid  in  all  branches  during 
1918  reached  the  colossal  figure  of  /.TO, 324, 578.  In  order  to 
realise  what  this  figure  reallv  means,  let  me  state  that  in  1888, 
after  forty  years  of  solid  work,  our  total  funds  were  a  little  over 
,£9.300,000  ;  so  that  last  year  that  sum  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient by  £1,000,000  to  meet  out  outgoings  in  claims  alone. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  will  remove  the  heaviest  burden  thai 
the  company  has  ever  had  to  bear.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  payment  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  war^  claims  was  under- 
taken voluntarily,  and  at  the  outset  the  directors  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  so  long  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
It  is  with  thankfulness  we  can  say  that  we  have  continued  to  the 
end — (hear,  hear) — although  the  boldest  of  us  might  have  hesi- 


tated had  we  known  that  the  war  claims  would  reach  £5,000,000, 
at  which  the  total  now  stands.  In  this  connection  I  may  point 
out  that  the  Prudential  has  paid  war  claims  on  more  than 
230,000  policies  out  of  a  total  number  of  674,000  deaths  actually 
confirmed  by  the  British  Government.  This  means  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  claims  on  over  one-third  of  the  British 
soldiers  killed  during  the  war.  (Applause.) 

Mortality. 

In  addition  to  the  war  claims  we  had  in  1918  to  bear  the 
additional  strain  of  an  influenza  epidemic.  While  this  lasted  the 
claims  so  caused  were  actually  heavier  than  the  war  claims,  for 
the  epidemic  attacks  both  sexes.  The  male  mortality  shows  a 
still  further  increase  over  that  for  1917  and  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  wastage  of  young  life  about  the  age 
of  20.  The  increase  in  the  male  mortality  is  partly  due  to  the 
greater  war  losses  and  partly  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic.  With 
the  females,  however,  it  is  wholly  due  to  this  latter  cause. 

War  Claims  and  German  Indemnity. 

Last  year,  in  speaking  to  you  about  these  war  claims,  I  inti- 
mated that  we  had  asked  the  Treasury  to  consider  the  serious 
liability  which,  with  some  suggested  limitation,  the  company 
had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Government  and  in  order 
not  to  discourage  voluntary  enlistment.  The  victory  of  the  Allied 
nations  has  simplified  the  situation,  and  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
life  assurance  companies  that  these  losses  should  be  made  good 
out  of  the  war  indemnity  has  been  formulated  by  the  Life  Offices' 
Association  and  submitted  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  clearly  improper 
that  the  war  risk,  which  was  not  included  in  our  policies,  should 
remain  to  be  borne  by  the  company  and  by  those  of  the  public 
who  are  associated  with  it.  Justice  demands  that  those  who 
provoked  the  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  its  cost. 
(Applause.)  Our  surviving  policyholders  are  already  contributing 
through  taxation  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
justify  an  additional  levy  on  their  resources  or  a  continued  reduc- 
tion in  bonuses,  which  is  equivalent  to  such  a  levy,  in  order  to 
cover  liability  not  provided  for  in  our  life  policies  for  those  other 
policyholders  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

Valuation  Report. 

I  now  come  to  the  valuation  report,  from  which  you  will  see 
that  the  surplus  in  both  branches  is  lower — I  hope  for  the  last 
time.  The  operation  of  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act  has 
again  affected  our  profits.  You  will  observe  from  the  accounts 
that  during  the  year  /7250.000  has  been  absorbed  from  the 
,£350,000  set  aside  to  meet  the  liabilities  under  the  Act,  leaving 
/7100,000  still  available  for  the  future  liabilities  to  which  we  are 
still  exposed.  The  Act  automatically  comes  to  an  end  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  view  of  this  our  liabilities  should 
be  limited,  but  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  premium  under 
policies  affected  by  the  Act  may  be  delayed,  should  unem- 
ployment become  more  general.  In  these  circumstances  we  feel 
that  ,£100,000  is  the  minimum  that  can  be  retained  to  meet 
contingencies  on  account  of  the  Act.  When  the  world  returns  to 
its  normal  state  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  our 
profits  will  improve  to  the  pre-war  standard,  and  we  shall,  under 
our  profit-sharing  scheme,  be  able  to  resume  the  payment  of 
bonuses  to  the  industrial  branch  policyholders,  the  outdoor  staff 
and  the  shareholders.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present,  however,  our 
profits  are  still  showing  the  scars  of  war,  and  no  allocation  is 
possible  under  the  scheme,  while  the  shareholders  receive  only 
the  reduced  rate  of  dividend  that  has  been  paid  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Ordinary  Branch  Bonus. 

In  the  ordinary  branch  the  directors,  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration, decided  that  a  bonus  of  /Tl  6s.  per  cent,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  policyholders.  We  feel  confident  that  the  near 
future  will  see  our  bonuses  at  least  at  their  pre-war  rate. 

Investments. 

Now,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  some  interesting  facts  with 
regard  to  our  investments?  During  last  year  we  pursued  the 
course  of  placing  practically  all  available  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  Thus,  out  of  approximately  eleven  millions 
sterling  invested  in  marketable  securities,  no  less  than  ten  and 
a  half  millions  were  lent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  We  were  enabled  to  provide  this  very  large  sum  for  the 
following  reasons  :— (1)  By  the  normal  excess  of  income  over 
out-goings  ;  (2)  by  money  obtained  from  repayments  and  maturi- 
ties of  loans  and  securities;  (3)  by  the  sale  of  nearly  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  various  bonds  and  stocks  at  advantageous  prices  : 
and  (4)  bv  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  our  loan  from  our 
bankers.  The  net  increase  in  our  assets  for  the  year  amounted 
to  ^75.330,990,  making  our  total  assets,  after  deducting  the 
loans  from  our  bankers,  ,£109, 126,862. 

Aid  to  the  Government. 

The  company  bv  its  investments  in  War  Bonds  gave  cordial 
support  to  the  extended  "  Tank  "  campaign  inaugurated  bv  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  continued  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  Hundreds  of 
cheques  for  amounts  from  /71.000  upwards  were  handed  by  our 
representatives  to  the  "  Tanks  "  or  to  the  local  authorities  for 
investment  in  War  Bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  various  towns, 
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and  this  plan  of  subscription  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  raising  of  large  sums  that  were  contributed  from  many 
suburban  and  provincial  districts.  The  co-operation  of  our 
our-door  staff  with  the  local  War  Savings  Committees  was  shown 
to  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  company  and  to  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  company's  attitude- 
has  been  cordially  acknowledged  by  the  Controller  of  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee  in  a  letter  complimenting  the 
directors  on  the  public  spirit  displayed. 

Increasing  Proportion  of  Home  Securities. 

Now  that  peace  is  in  sight,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  relative  holdings  of 
British  and  Foreign  Government  securities  between  December, 
1913,  and  December,  1918.  At  the  former  date  our  holding  of 
British  Government  securities  stood  at  one  and  three-quarter 
millions,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  ;  at  the  latter  date  the 
amount  was  thirty-five  and  a  half  millions,  representing  as  much 
as  32£  per  cent.,  a  proportion  sixteen  times  as  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  in  Foreign  Government,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  securities,  has  only  advanced  from  eight  and  a-half 
millions  to  nine  and  a-quarter  millions,  while  the  actual  per- 
centage to  total  assets  has  decreased  from  9.8  per  cent,  to  8.5 
per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
figure  in  the  balance-sheet  includes  about  £2,000,000  invested 
in  the  securities  of  the  French  Government,  so  that  there  is  a 
considerable  decrease  in  our  holdings  of  other  foreign  securities. 
This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  many  sales,  during  the  last  three 
years,  of  Dutch,  Swiss  and  Scandinavian  bonds,  at  high  prices 
caused  by  the  abnormal  rates  of  exchange  with  those  countries. 

Enemy  and  Russian  Securities. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  not,  of  course,  received  any  income 
on  enemy  securities,  but  as  I  mentioned  in  1915,  the  total  holding 
was  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  our  funds,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  only  1.6  per  cent.  In  the  same  category  must  now  be  placed 
our  Russian  securities,  which  represent  1.4  per  cent,  of  our 
assets. 

Value  of  Securities  and  Investments  Reserve. 

Dealing  with  the  value  of  our  investments  generally,  the  past 
year  stands  out  prominently  as  being  the  first  over  a  long  series 
in  which  the  market  value  of  securities  have  shown  an  apprecia- 
tion. This  appreciation,  though  not  great,  indicates  a  distinct 
tendency  towards  improved  values,  and  marks,  I  hope,  the  turn 
of  the  tide  which  will  bring  prosperity  both  to  our  country  and 
our  company.  (Applause.)  At  the  same  time,  the  leeway  lost 
during  four  and  a-half  years  of  war  cannot  be  made  up  at  once, 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  again  strengthen  the  investments 
reserve  fund,  which  in  the  combined  branches  now  stands  at 
the  imposing  total  of  ,£4,450,000.  (Applause.)  Whether  this 
reserve  should  be  maintained  or  used  to  write  down  securities 
was  most  carefully  considered.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided 
that  in  view  of  the  restrictions  still  existing  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  of  the  continuance  of  Government  borrowing, 
there  was  still  a  lack  of  stability  in  market  values,  and  that  the 
fund  should  therefore  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  reserve.  It  is, 
however,  the  intention  of  your  Board,  when  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  utilise  this  fund  in  writing  down  securities  to 
values  more  compatible  with  after-war  conditions. 

Strain  on  the  Company. 

While  fully  recognising  that  the  country  may  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  stress  and  strain  during  reconstruction, 
which  may  affect  profoundly  a  company  such  as  the  Prudential 
with  its  manifold  financial  interests,  yet,  when  I  reflect  that 
during  the  past  decade  we  have  set  aside  nearly  ten  million 
pounds  to  meet  depreciation,  I  am  optimistic  as  to  the  future. 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  despite  the  unexampled  strain 
which  the  company  has  had  to  bear  in  meeting  claims  due  to 
the  war,  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act. 

CO-OPERATION   OF  ALL  CLASSES. 

However  strong  the  company  may  be,  this  tremendous  achieve- 
ment could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  loyal 
co-operation  of  all  classes  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
company.  (Hear,  hear.)  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have 
helped  by  giving  up  your  bonuses  and  part  of  your  dividend. 
The  out-door  staff  of  the  company  have  suffered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  bonuses,  and  the  policyholders  have  seen  their 
bonuses  reduced  or  suspended.  With  the  glorious  end  of  the 
war  attained,  these  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  I  am 
confident  that  none  of  you  will  regret  the  course  we  have  had  to 
adopt.  (Applause.)  On  behalf  of  the  whole  Board  of  Directors 
I  do  wish  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  uncomplaining  manner 
in  which  these  sacrifices  have  been  borne,  and  through  the 
publication  of  this  speech  I  desire  to  thank  also  the  whole  body 
of  our  policyholders  and  outdoor  staff.  I  said  last  year  that 
while  we  were  voluntarily  bearing  the  extra  burdens  thrown 
upon  us  by  the  war  the  directors  would  be  unwilling  to  ask  you 
to  suffer  any  further  diminution  in  respect  of  the  dividend, 
which,  taking  into  account  the  pre-war  bonus  additions,  has  now 
for  the  fourth  year  in  succession  been  reduced  by  33  1-3  per 
cent.  It  is  at  present  more  than  usually  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future,  but  the  outlook  is  obviously  much  brighter  than  that  of 


a  year  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  permissible  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  the  prospects  before  us.  The  first  duty  of  your  directors 
must  be  to  preserve  inviolate  the  stability  of  the  company — (hear, 
hear) — but  subject  to  that  consideration  nothing  would  give  the 
Board  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  ability  to  announce  a  renewed 
distribution  of  bonuses  under  our  profit-sharing  scheme.  I  am 
sure  you  will  wish  us  the  best  possible  fortune  during  the  present 
year,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  disappoint  you  at  our  next  annual 
meeting.  (Applause.) 

Profit-Sharing. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  favourable 
decision  with  regard  to  our  claim  on  account  of  industrial  assur- 
ance losses  to  compensation  out  of  the  war  indemnity  would 
materially  help  our  power  to  resume  distribution  under  our 
profit-sharing  scheme.  It  is  useful  to  place  on  record  the  past 
results  of  the  company  with  regard  to  profit-sharing,  which  arc 
set  out  in  the  appended  schedule. 

Profit-Sharing  Record. 


Share- 

Outdoor 

Policy- 

holders. 

Staff. 

holders 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1908  .... 

35,000  ... 

35,000  ... 

72,697 

1909  .... 

50,000  ... 

50,000  ... 

176,401 

1910  ... 

65,000  ... 

65,000  ... 

222,507 

1911 

75,000  ... 

75,000  ... 

277,083 

1912 

90,000  ... 

90,000  ... 

324,797 

1913 

100,000  ... 

100,000  ... 

359,572 

1914 

100,000  ... 

100,000  ... 

398,360 

1915 

50,000  ... 

50,000  ... 

276,721 

1916 

nil 

nil 

112,565 

1917 

nil 

nil 

38,710 

1918 

nil 

nil 

587 

£565,000 

£565,000 

£2,260,000 

Problems  of  the  Future. 


In  the  vast  financial  problems  which  at  the  present  time  con- 
front the  State  the  Prudential,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of 
its  funds  and  its  great  investing  power,  is  vitally  interested.  The 
directors  of  this  company  are  in  the  position  of  trustees  for 
upwards  of  twenty  million  policyholders,  and  it  is  essential  there- 
fore, that  we  give  the  closest  possible  attention  to  every  phase 
of  the  financial  situation,  in  addition  to  any  schemes  affecting  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  country.  For 
example,  the  rate  at  which  the  Government  borrows  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  us,  affecting  as  it  does  the  values  of  all 
gilt-edged  marketable  securities.  Again,  we  are  anxious  to  know 
the  plans  of  the  Government  on  the  housing  question,  as  we  have 
been  approached  on  several  occasions  by  local  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  financing  of  certain  of  the  proposed  schemes.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  Home  Railway  stocks,  of  which  we  are 
the  largest  holders  in  the  country.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Government  has  indicated  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  present 
conditions  for  another  two  years  at  least.  In  due  course,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  compensation,  should  nationalisation 
take  place,  will  have  to  be  faced,  and  the  terms  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  both  policyholders  and  share- 
holders of  the  Prudential,  which  at  the  present  time  holds 
Debenture,  Guaranteed,  Preference  and  Ordinary  stocks  of  this 
class  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £6,000,000  in  value.  By  reason 
of  the  nature  of  our  business  we  are  in  a  position  to  invest  large 
amounts  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  are  thus  in  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  that  of  banks  and  similar 
institutions,  whose  investments  must  necessarily  be  of  a  more 
fluid  and  easily  realisable  character.  In  other  words,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  what  may  be  termed  the  long  view  on  questions 
of  finance,  and  this  involves  correspondingly  increased  respon- 
sibility. 

Credit  of  the  State. 

The  success  or  non-success  of  many  of  the  schemes  for  public 
and  private  reconstruction  now  before  the  country  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
obtained.  Our  experience  shows  that  at  the  present  time  these 
terms  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  rates  of  interest  offered 
by  the  State  for  its  loans.  Every  effort  made  to  improve  the 
credit  of  the  State  and  reduce  the  rate  at  which  it  borrows  will 
reflect  favourably  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  aid 
materially  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Fire  and  Other  Classes  of  Insurance. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  during  the  last  two  years  trans- 
acted a  certain  amount  of  accident  business,  as  shown  in  the 
accounts  of  the  general  branch,  and,  as  you  will  remember,  we 
took  powers  to  undertake  fire  and  various  other  classes  of 
insurance.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
is  a  favourable  time  for  such  an  extension.  Although  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  our  existing  connections  will  enable 
us  to  obtain  almost  immediately  a  very  considerable  volume  of 
business,  we  intend  to  proceed  in  a  Prudential  manner. 

New  Capital. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  authorised  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  £2,000,000,  of  which  £1,000,000  remains  unissued. 
Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
remaining  £1,000,000  should  be  issued  pro  rata  to  our  share- 
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holders — (applause) — and  that  a  small  proportion  only  of  the 
nominal  value  of  such  new  shares  should  be  called  up,  further 
calls  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted  and 
other  contingencies.  These  new  shares  will  be  designated  "  B  " 
shares,  and  will  depend  for  dividend  entirely  upon  75  per  cent, 
of  any  distributable  profit  from  the  general  branch,  the  remaining 
25  per  cent,  of  that  profit  being  allotted  to  the  existing  shares. 


Prospects  of  General  Branch. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  forecast  the  amount  of 
profit  which  the  general  branch  may  be  able  to  earn,  and  I  trust 
shareholders  will  not  be  disappointed  if  it  should  be  found 
advisable  to  refrain  from  making  any  distribution  in  the  near 
future,  but  will  be  satisfied  if,  as  the  result  of  our  most  careful 
and  constant  attention  to  this  new  class  of  business,  we  are 
eventually  able  to  distribute  moderate  dividends,  increasing  as 
our  success  becomes  more  assured.  It  should  be  fully  realised 
that  fire  and  accident  business  is  subject  to  much  greater  fluctua-' 
tion  as  regards  its  profit-earning  capacity  than  life  assurance 
business.  These  new  shares  must  not  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  our  existing  shares,  which  for  many  years  have  secured 
dividends  and  bonus,  the  satisfactory  nature  of  which  has  been 
due  not  only  to  an  enormous  business  with  an  income  of  many 
millions  per  annum,  but  also  to  long  and  careful  husbanding  of 
our  resources  and  the  building  up  of  reserves  which  have  enabled 
us  to  face  unexpected  losses  such  as  have  resulted  from  the  past 
four  years  of  war.  Our  new  venture  in  fire  and  accident  business 
must  be  regarded  as  an  offspring,  which  will  require  careful 
consideration  during  its  youth,  and  for  whose  robust  maturity 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  wait  with  such  confidence  as  our  en- 
deavours will,  we  believe,  justify. 

Share  Accounts. 

It  has  been  customary  at  these  meetings  to  state  the  number 
of  shareholders  on  our  register,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
total  number  of  accounts  is  now  1,927,  being  an  increase  of  141 
over  last  year. 

Approved  Societies. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  national  health  insurance,  the 
claims  of  the  Prudential  approved  societies  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  ^71,492,000.  The  average  number  of  new  claims 
per  week  from  January  to  April  was  10,000,  but  in  July,  owing 
to  the  influenza  epidemic,  they  reached  24,000;  in  August  they 
fell  again  to  the  normal,  but  in  October  they  increased  to  17,000 
and  in  November  to  31,500. 


Ministry  of  Health. 

Our  approved  societies  have  always  exerted  their  full  influence  to 
hasten  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Health  ;  in  season  and, 
as  some  thought,  out  of  season  ;  before  the  war  and  even  during 
its  critical  periods  they  have,  in  conjunction  with  other  approved 
societies,  urged  upon  the  Government  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  should  be  its  first  consideration  whether  in  peace  or  war 
— (hear,  hear) — and  that  no  social  measure  was  of  greater 
importance  or  more  urgently  needed  than  the  immediate  co- 
ordination of  the  health  services  of  the  nation  (including  housing 
and  sanitation)  by  means  of  a  Ministry  of  Health.  They 
pledged  their  support  to  a  Bill  drafted  by  the  Government,  which 
proposed  to  include  temporarily  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
new  Ministry  of  Health  rather  than  risk  the  delay  which  would 
inevitably  take  place  if  the  new  Ministry  had  to  wait  until  the 
Poor  Law  was  dissolved  and  reformed.  The  whole  subject  was 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  our  general  manager  (Mr.  Thompson) 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  National  Conference  of  Indus- 
trial Assurance  Approved  Societies,  held  in  October  last — 
(applause) — and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  shareholder  of  the  com- 
pany who  is  interested  in  the  subject  would  ask  for  a  copy  of 
that  address  before  leaving  this  hall. 


Collection  of  Premiums. 

As  regards  the  important  work  of  collecting  our  premiums,  I 
have  on  several  occasions  explained  to  you  the  improved  system 
which  we  adopted  experimentally  in  1912,  and  generally  in  1913. 
More  than  half  of  our  premium  income  is  now  collected  under 
what  is  called  the  block  system,  and  the  extent  to  which  that 
system  has  been  developed  during  the  war,  and  especially  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  It  would  have  been 
even  more  rapidly  extended  last  year  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
additional  clerical  work  is  required  to  effect  the  change  of 
method,  and  the  clerical  staff  were  very  heavily  handicapped 
owing  to  the  number  away  on  active  service.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  block  system  has  already  brought  about  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  our  expenses,  though  all  the  advantage 
secured  in  this  direction  has  hitherto  been  much  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  war  claims,  the  war  allowances  to  the 
staff  on  active  service,  and  in  providing  for  the  liability  imposed 
upon  the  company  by  the  misdirected  provision  affecting  insur- 
ance policies  which  was  hastily  inserted  in  the  Courts  (Emergency 
Powers)  Act.  It  was,  as  you  know,  our  declared  intention  that 
the  agency  staff  should  derive  benefit  from  economy  resulting 
from  the  success  of  the  block  system,  and  effect  has  been  given 
to  this  determination,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  which 
we  have  had  to  meet  in  other  directions. 


Agency  Staff. 

The  unexampled  progress  of  the  business  of  the  company  has 
also  been  of  material  assistance  to  the  agency  staff,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  their  average  earnings  increased  from  £2 
18s.  7d.  per  week  during  1917  to  £3.  9s.  6d.  per  week  during 
1918.  (Applause.)  I  think  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  the 
facts,  because  there  has  been  some  agitation  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are,  generally  speaking,  less  successful  than  others  of  cur 
agents — (hear,  hear) — and  the  charge  has  been  freely  advanced 
that  the  company  does  not  pay  its  agents  a  living  wage.  Our 
agents  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  smaller  class  numeri- 
cally, who  are  employed  under  the  block  system,  i  ollect  m<. re 
than  half  of  our  premium  income  and  are  salaried  men.  Thelaiger 
class  numerically  are  paid  salary  for  making  their  weekly  col- 
lections, a  duty  which  usually  occupies  about  three  days,  the 
rest  of  the  week  being  available  for  the  introduction  of  new 
business  which  is  paid  for  as  piece  work  by  commission.  It  is 
not  possible  to  maintain  a  standard  rate  of  wage  for  thousands 
of  men  who  for  half  the  week  are  working,  or  perhaps  not 
working,  on  commission  terms.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  men 
should  prove  more  industrious,  more  capable  and  more  re- 
sourceful than  others,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  few  of  our 
agents  earn  less  commission  in  a  year  than  others  earn  in  a 
week,  so  that  the  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  few  is 
equivalent  to  a  demand  for  a  week's  pay  for  something  like  half 
a  week's  effective  work.  Hitherto  we  have  been  more  or  less 
content  in  the  knowledge  that  our  terms  of  remuneration  afforded 
to  the  agent  the  opportunity  of  earning  good  wages,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  where  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  we  have  accepted  the  situation,  provided  the  collec- 
tions were  properly  attended  to.  We  have  been  loth  to  terminate 
the  agreements  of  men  simply  on  the  ground  that  their  agencies 
wer,  unproductive,  but  that  attitude  will  demand  reconsidera- 
tion— (applause) — if  dislike  or  unsuitability  for  the  work  and 
consequent  failure  to  earn  the  average  wage  is  made  the  ground 
for  unwarranted  criticism  of  the  company.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where 
the  rate  of  an  agent's  earnings  is  much  below  the  average  wage 
we  intend  in  future  to  ascertain  the  cause.  If  the  shortage  can 
be  regarded  as  attributable  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany we  shall  do  our  best  to  supply  what  is  lacking.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fault  is  properly  attributable  to  the  ;'gent, 
we  shall  expect  him  to  supply  what  "is  lacking  should  he  desire 
to  retain  his  agency  appointment.  (Applause.)  The  cases  of 
men  earning  much  less  than  the  average  wage  are  happily 
relatively  few  in  number,  and  we  hope  that  a  satisfactory  and 
amicable  arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  with  most  of  them  when 
our  inquiries  have  been  concluded.  There  is  every  desire  on  the 
pan  of  the  company  to  deal  with  them  with  as  much  generjsity 
as  the  circumstances  warrant.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Magnificent  Work  of  the  Staff. 

You  will  have  realised  that  the  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
company  during  1918  could  not  have  been  achieved  without 
enthusiastic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  staff. 
Those  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  who  were 
not  considered  eligible  for  active  service  have  had  a  harassing 
time  throughout  the  war,  and  during  1918  their  difficulties 
became  acute.  The  staff  was  so  depleted  that  superintendents 
were  temporarily  undertaking  the  control  of  two  districts, 
although  in  some  instances  no  assistants  remained  to  help  them. 
Fortunately,  the  agency  staff  still  left  to  us  were  in  most  cases 
men  of  considerable  experience  in  the  work,  and  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  loyal  efforts  which  produced  such  magnificent 
results.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  temporary  collectors 
for  much  good  work  done  on  other  agencies  which  are  being 
maintained  for  men  away  with  the  colours.  Our  indoor  staff 
has  also  risen  splendidly  to  the  calls  necessarily  made  upon  them, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  a  fair  number  of  our  men  in  khaki 
are  now  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  demobilisation,  so 
that  the  almost  intolerable  strain  on  their  civilian  colleagues  will 
be  sensibly  relaxed  in  the  near  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  addi- 
tional strain  on  our  staff  has  been  caused  by  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  a  number  of  our  men  in  the  work  of  the  London 
Ambulance  Column.  Those  so  employed  have  done  their  utmost 
to  make  good  their  frequent  absences  from  office  duty,  but  flesh 
and  blood  have  their  limitations,  and  their  colleagues  have,  when- 
ever possible,  rendered  such  assistance  as  their  own  already  over 
burdered  energies  permitted. 

Red  Cross  Work. 

The  work  of  the  London  Ambulance  Column  has  done  much  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  wounded  for  us  in 
the  terrible  and  prolonged  conflict  now,  we  trust,  at  an  end,  and 
I  hope  the  undoubted  services  of  the  men  composing  that  column 
will  meet  with  suitable  official  recognition.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
men  concerned,  not  all  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Pruden- 
tial, have  made  extraordinary  sacrifices  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  war,  and  it  would  be  but  just  that  they  should  share  in  any 
award  which  may  be  conferred  on  men  engaged  in  the  home 
service.  Entertainments  have  been  given  by  members  of  our 
staff  throughout  the  war  to  wounded  soldiers  both  in  this  hall 
and  other  centres,  which  have  been  much  appreciated  by  those 
able  to  attend  them,  and  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  the 
hospital  work  undertaken  by  a  number  of  our  women  clerks  has 
been  greatly  valued. 

Women  Clerks. 

For  more  than  forty  'years  we  have  employed  a  considerable 
staff  of  women  clerks,  so  that  it  is  no  new  venture  on  the  part 
of  the  Prudential.    Our  experience  is  that  more  and  more  sue- 
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cessfully  they  are  establishing  themselves  as  an  efficient  section  of 
the  staff,  and  we  anticipate  they  will  take  an  increasingly 
important  place  in  our  office  administration. 


Return    of  Enlisted  Men. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  war  we  are  welcoming  back 
those  members  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  staff  who  have  been 
serving  with  the  Colours.  During  their  absence  the  company 
has  spared  no  effort  to  keep  their  families  and  dependants  in  a 
financial  position  no  less  advantageous  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  they  remained  with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well  have 
they  deserved  all  that  we  could  do,  and  we  greet  them  with 
thankfulness  that  they  have  survived  the  many  perils  they  have 
faced.  Yet,  while  we  rejoice  at  their  safe  return,  our  thoughts 
are  filled  with  sadness  when  we  remember  the  many  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Great  Cause. 


The  Supreme  Sacrifice. 

Out  of  1,508  members  of  the  indoor  staff  who  joined  the 
Forces,  191  have  died  or  been  killed  in  action,  while  out  of 
7,152  of  the  outdoor  staff  530  can  never  return.  Their  com- 
rades who  have  been  associated  with  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  have  carried  on  their  work  at  home  will  long  cherish  their 
memory,  and  the  story  of  their  great  sacrifice  will  ever  stand 
out  as  an  imperishable  record  in  the  history  of  the  Prudential. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  directors  propose  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  in  the  courtyard  to  the  memory  of  Prudential  men  who 
have  fallen.  (Applause.)  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  accounts,  but  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Home,  the 
Deputy  Chairman,  to  second  the  motion,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  it  has  been  considered  advisable  that  a  copy  of  this  speech 
should  be  issued  in  book  form,  with  the  diagrams  attached  in 
the  proper  place  in  the  book.  All  the  shareholders  will  receive 
a  copy  of  the  book  either  to-mrorow  or  the  day  after. 

The  Ordinary  Branch  Bonus. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Edgar  Home,  M.P.)  :  Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — The  Chairman,  as  usual,  has  left  the  Deputy 
Chairman  very  little  to  say,  but  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to 
emphasise  one  point  he  has  mentioned  as  to  the  ordinary  branch 
bonus,  which  has  been  declared  this  last  year  at  the  rate  of  26s. 
per  cent.  In  1914  the  bonus  that  was  declared  was  at  the  rate 
of  30s.  per  cent.  For  the  three  succeeding  years  a  bonus  was 
declared  of  £1  for  each  year,  but  notices  were  not  sent  to  the 
policyholders  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  staff.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  point  out  that  that  makes  an  average  for  the 
quinquennium  of  23s.  a  year.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  if  any 
policyholder  wants  to  take  the  money  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
be  added  on  to  his  policy  it  is  possible  for  him  to  take  it.  It 
may  also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  how  our  funds  are  in- 
vested at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  how  they  were 
invested  five  years  ago.  In  home  securities  at  the  present  time 
we  have  73  per  cent.,  whereas  five  years  ago  we  had  only  58  per 
cent.  ;  and  we  now  have  89  per  cent,  of  our  funds  invested 
within  the  British  Empire,  whereas  five  years  ago  we  had  only  78 
per  cent.    I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Sir  William  Plender  on  the  Investments. 

Sir  William  Plender,  G.B.E.,  said :  Sir  Thomas  Dewey, 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  balance-sheet  which  is  now  before 
you  is  the  thirtieth  which  my  firm  has  certified  as  regards  the 
investments  and  their  safe  custody.  The  occurrence  of  this  anni- 
versary has  led  me  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  1889 
and  in  1918,  and  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the 
meeting  if  I  refer  to  a  few  of  them.  At  the  close  of  1889  the  total 
assets  of  the  company  were  just  under  £11,000,000;  they  are 
now  over  £113,000,000.  The  subscribed  share  capital  was  then 
£200,000;  it  is  now  £1,000,000.  The  premium  income  has 
grown  in  this  period  from  4^  millions  to  16J  millions,  and  the 
interest  revenue  from  ,£327,000  to  almost  £4,000,000,  while  the 
number  of  policies  in  force  is  now  over  23,000,000,  as  compared 
with  8,700,000  at  the  earlier  date.  I  think  these  phenomenal 
increases  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Prudential  has  met 
a  national  want  and  also  to  the  skill  and  foresight  with  which 
its  affairs  have  been  managed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Turning  now  to 
the  critical  period  of  the  last  five  years,  which  has  subjected 
everything  to  a  strenuous  and  unexpected  test,  I  find  that  whereas 
the  balance-sheet  issued  before  the  war  at  31st  December,  1913, 
disclosed  assets  of  £787,000,000,  the  assets  now  amount  (as 
already  mentioned)  to  £7113,000,000,  an  increase  of  £726,000,000. 
If  the  company  can  achieve  this  progress  in  face  of  the  drain 
upon  them  of  £5,000,000  for  war  claims  and  over  £7500,000 
through  the  influenza  epidemic,  I  think  they  are  not  unjustified 
in  looking  forward  to  a  still  more  progressive  future  now  that 
the  former  disquieting  factor  has  practically  disappeared.  With 
regard  to  the  existing  investments,  I  should  like  to  point  out, 
although  the  shareholders  will  doubtless  have  already  noticed  it, 
that  £735.000.000,  representing  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets, 
is  in  British  Government  securities,  so  that,  while  ensuring  the 
greatest  safety  for  the  company,  the  directors  have  at  the  same 
time  helped  the  national  finances  most  materially.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add — I  have  said  it  so  often — that 
we  have  found  the  securities  in  romnlete  order.  (Applause.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  CITY 

Views  on  the  Budget  are  becoming  less  pessimistic. 
After  all,  next  year's  expenditure  will  not  be  more 
than  1,500  millions,  which  is  900  millions  less  than  the 
probable  actual  costs  of  1918-19,  and  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  can  squeeze  out  900  millions  in 
revenue,  which  is  what  the  present  year  is  producing, 
he  will  need  to  raise  only  about  600  millions  by  loans  ! 
So  by  all  means  let  us  build  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It 
will  cost  but  £^20,000,000 — "equal  to  a  single  day's 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  Allies,"  says  one  expert.  When 
shall  we  give  up  measuring  our  extravagances  by  the 
war  standard? 

We  hope  the  Budget  estimate  will  work  out  at  less 
than  1,500  millions,  but  we  are  rather  doubtful  about 
getting  900  millions  of  revenue  with  trade  in  the 
transition  stages  and  with  the  excess  profits  duty 
removed  ;  and  the  raising  of  600  millions  by  loans  will 
hardly  be  a  simple  task.  Perhaps  the  German  in- 
demnity may  come  into  the  calculations,  though  when 
and  where  is  not  yet  clear.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  spoke 
truly  when  he  said  that  the  financial  problems  of  peace 
would  be  more  puzzling  than  those  of  war.  We  wonder 
who  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year  should  be  moved  from 
April  to  July. 

Putting  the  best  face  on  the  Budget,  the  City  cannot 
feel  easy  about  it,  and  a  three  months'  postponement 
until  peace  is  settled  might  be  welcome.  Truth  to  tell, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  so  far  has  not  inspired  con- 
fidence. He  is  responsible  for  the  current  issue  of 
National  War  Bonds  after  the  Government  had  adver- 
tised that  there  should  be  no  more  of  them.  He  is 
responsible  also  for  the  amended  New  Capital  Issues 
Order,  which,  while  purporting  to  modify  the  terms, 
was  a  brazen  attempt  to  give  the  Treasury  stronger 
powers.  The  City  hesitates  to  believe  that  these 
blunders  initiated  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but 
he  has  made  two  bad  shots,  and  one  wonders  whether 
the  Budget  shell  will  hit  the  right  target. 

The  probability  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  being  sanc- 
tioned seems  to  give  general  satisfaction,  though  dis- 
cussion has  run  far  ahead  of  the  facts.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged,  the  clinching  argument  is  that  it  will 
provide  work  for  unemployed  in  addition  to  facilitating 
the  expansion  of  trade.  An  important  question  is 
whether  it  will  assist  trade  sufficiently  to  justify  a 
probable  loss  on  working.  If  trade  is  to  be  helped 
appreciably  freight  rates  will  have  to  be  very  low. 

The  Grand  Trunk  scandal  grows  worse.  It  is 
reported  from  Ottawa  that  the  Canadian  Government's 
offer  to  the  company  was  £"720,000,  which  is  even  less 
than  the  amount  suggested  in  the  Drayton  Acworth 
report.  It  would  not  quite  pay  2  per  cent,  on  the 
Second  Preference  stock,  whereas  in  1913  the  Grand 
Trunk  distributed  /?Q73,ooo,  which  gave  2^  per  cent, 
on  the  Third  Preference ;  and  surely  the  Grand  Trunk 
performance  during  the  war  justifies  generous  con- 
sideration. One  is  almost  reminded  of  Sir  George 
Touche's  remark  at  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  of  Western  Australia,  which  has  been 
shamefully  treated  by  the  State  Government:  "You 
may  eet  a  cheap  railway,  but  a  shabby  financial  reputa- 
tion is  never  cheap,  though  it  is  easily  acquired  and 
very  injurious. " 

Lord  Cowdray  is  selling  his  control  of  the  Mexican 
Eajrle  organisation  to  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  his  holding  or  a  large  part  of  it,  and  it 
had  been  hoped  in  some  quarters  that  the  Burmah  Oil 
— Anelo-Persian  group  would  be  the  purchasers. 
However,  if  the  deal  is  carried  through,  as  is  expected, 
the  great  EaHe  oreanisation  will  be  in  most  competent 
hands  and  the  position  of  the  Shell  t^roup  in  the  world' 
oil  markets  will  be  considerably  strengthened. 
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FIFTY   YEARS   OF   A  SHOWMAN'S 
LIFE 

By  Thomas  F.  Plowman.  Author  of  "In  the  Days 
of  Victoria,"  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Probably  no  representative  of  what  may  be  termed  the  show-side 
of  Agriculture  can  claim  to  have  had  a  longer  or  more  varied 
experience  of  what  this  stands  for  than  Mr.  Plowman,  and  in  his 
latest  book  he  gives  a  series  of  reminiscences  full  of  life,  character 
and  incident,  and  with  a  thread  of  human  interest  running  through 
it  which  must  appeal  to  the  ordinary  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
reader. 


A  JOURNEY  IN  WAR-TIME 

By  Lady  St. John.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

A  highly  entertaining  account  of  a  remarkable  war-time  journey  to 
the  battl*  zone,  full  of  amusing  sketches,  and  of  quite  unique 
interest. 


ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE  SERIES 

In  the  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE  series  Mr.  John  Lane  is  bringing 
together  a  collection  of  narratives  by  eye-witnesses,  in  the  Great 
War.  of  typical  experiences  at  the  front,  and  also  other  accounts  of 
special  dramatic  or  historical  interest.  The  following  volume  is  the 
first  of  the  series. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  AUSSEYS 

By  C.  Hampton  Thorp,  A.I.F.  With  a  foreword  by 
General  Sir  William  Birdwood,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I. ,  etc., 
and  an  introductory  poem  by  Robert  Bridges,  Poet 
Laureate.  With  illustrations  by  James  F.  Scott.  Crown 
8vo.    7s.  net. 

The  only  book  from  the  pen  of  an  Australian  soldier  which  deals 
intimately  with  the  troopship  voyage  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  England,  and  the  more  detailed  side  of  a  soldier's  life  in  England 
before  going  across  the  Channel. 

List  of  volumes  in  the  series  sent  on  application. 

TOWARDS  NEW  HORIZONS 

By  M.  P.  Willcocks.  Author  of  "The  Wingless 
Victory,"  "The  Man  of  Genius,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

A  volume  of  essays,  mainly  political,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  gather  up  into  one  focus  the  forces  of  the  new  time. 
Very  up-to-date  and  provocative,  many  will  dispute  its  conclusions, 
but  no  one  who  cares  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  will  find  the 
book  dull. 


JOHN    LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W.  1. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

NOVELS    TO  READ. 

Buy  them  or  insist  on  your  Library  supplying  them — 
they  are  all  in  stock. 

Mrs.  VICTOR  RICHARD'S  New  Novel. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COURAGE. 

Crown  8vo.    7s.  net. 

"It  is  full  of  real  life  shrewdly  observed  and  most 
sympathetically  recorded,  and  from  start  to  finish  its  eager 
human  interest  never  abates,  its  swift  and  vital  movement 
never  falters.  If  such  a  sound  and  animated  story  fails  to 
secure  a  genuine  success  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  public  taste." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  TUNNEL. 

By  DOROTHY  M.  RICHARDSON,  Author  of 
"  Pointed  Roofs,  "  "  Blackwater,"  ad  "Honeycomb." 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  net. 

' '  If  perfection  has  any  pitches,  the  '  high  '  pitch,  to  my 
sense,  was  not  reached  till  now,  when  new  phases  of  per- 
ception, of  thought  and  exquisite  emotion  h  .ve  come  into 
Miss  Richa  dson's  range  " — Daily  News. 

BLIGHT. 

By  M.  FULTON.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  net. 

"A  very  remarkable  book." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"  An  exceedingly  able  novel." — Evening  News. 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET. 

By  ELIZABETH  KIRBY.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  net 
COLONEL  ARTHUR  LYNCH  in  a  four-page  review 
.in  the  February   Book  Monthly    says: — "'Little  Miss 
Muffet  '  is  a  book  of  genius  and  is  greater  than  'Jane  Eyre'  ' ' 

THE  SHEEPFOLdT 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  net. 
2nd.  Edition. 

"The  Sheepfold  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3  Henrietta  Street,  Govent  Garden,  W.G.2 
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Macmillan  s  New  Books. 

ESSAYS  IN  ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 

By  GEORGE  WYNDHAM.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  Whibley.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "  The  essay  on  North's  Plutarch  is 
one  of  the  finest  mixed  studies  of  politics  and  literature 
written  in  this  or  any  time.  .  .  .  He  spared  no  pains  in 
the  collection  of  facts,  but  his  industry  left  no  traces  on 
his  style,  in  which  the  charm  of  his  personality,  his 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  beauty  appear  on  every  page." 

W.  B.  YEATS. 

THE  WILD  SWANS  AT  COOLE. 

Poems  by  W.  B.  YEATS.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 


FOURTH  THOUSAND. 

FOLK-LORE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  :   Studies  in  Com- 
parative Religion,  Legend  and  Law. 

By  Sir  J.  G.  FRAZER.  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  Litt.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.    37s.  6d.  net. 

The  Guardian. — "There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
in  these  volumes  many  difficult  and  obscure  passages 
in  the  Bible  are  explained  and  illuminated  as  never 
before.  As  a  contribution  to  Old  Testament  exegesis 
'  Folk  Lore  in  the  Old  Testament  '  is  invaluable." 


NEW  AND  NOTABLE  NOVELS. 
"  ELIZABETH  " 

CHRISTOPHER  &  COLUMBUS. 

A  Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Mail. — "A  really  delicious  little  comedy 
....  The  Twins  are  a  real  help  to  getting  through 
dismal  times.  Their  cross  examination  of  the  man  whose 
wife  has  just  left  him  is  a  scream.  All  through,  their 
gaiety  and  fascinating  inexperience  and  ruthless  logic 
are  quite  delightful." 

TENTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SECRET  CITY. 

By  HUGH  WALPOLE.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "The  book  contains  many  graphic 
sketches  of  the  barbaric  splendours  and  squalors  of 
Petrograd,  portraits  of  Anarchists  and  upholders  of  the 
old  regime,  terrible  and  grotesque  incidents  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  discretion 
and  forbeirance,  the  nobility  and  wisdom,  of  our 
Ambassador.'' 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CAVE— 
GAURISANKARGUHA : 

An  AlLgory  describing  what  the  Children  of  Dream 
saw  and  heard  while  visiting  the  Cave  of  the 
Awakened  One.  By  SRI  ANANDA  ACHARYA, 
Author  of  "  Brahmid  rsanam  :  or  Intuition  of  the 
Absolute."    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement. — "A  poetic 
drama  stri  ingly  presenting  phases  of  Eastern  thought 
and  speculation  on  the  problems  of  life,  with  a 
Dmtesque  revelation  of  the  other  world." 


INTERNATIONAL    WAR:  Its 
Causes  and  its  Cure. 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S  ,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-Ally  Council  on  War  Purchases  and 
Finance.    8vo.    12s.  net, 

The  Western  Mail. — "A  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject  which  is  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  world." 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  2s.  6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription 
10s.  post-free. 


W.  &A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S. 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS. 

Containing  128  Beautifully  Coloured,  Up-to-Date 
Maps,  with  a  complete  Index  to  67,000  Places.  New 
Edition.  12J  by  10  inches.  Cloth  lis.  net.  Half- 
Morocco,  22s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Ready  Immediately. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SOCIALISM. 

By  H.  BEER,  late  London  Correspondent  of 
Vorwarts.  With  a  Historical  Introduction  by 
R.  H.  Tawney,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Mines.  Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  deals  with  the  subject  from 
Mediaeval  Communism  down  to  the  Birth  of 
Chartism.  It  is  based  on  the  "  Geschichte  des 
Sozialismus  in  England,"  but  the  English 
version  is  practically  a  new  book,  having  been 
completely  re-written  and  enlarged  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  original  matter. 

GUILDS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

Translated  from  the  original  by  GEORGES 
RENARD,  and  edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  latter  part  of  M.  Renard's  work  deals 
with  the  modern  Trades  Union  Movement,  but 
the  present  voiume  is  complete  in  itself. 


SELF  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDUSTRY. 

By  G.  D.  H.  COLE,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  5s.  net. 
"...  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  explain  the  future 
organisation  of  British  Government  on  National  Guild 
lines.  ,  .  Mr.  Cole's  volume  may  be  commended  as  by 
far  the  most  thoughtful  exposition  of  this  view  of  the 
course  of  social  evolution." — New  Statesman. 

THE  WORLD  OF  LABOUR. 

By  G.  D.  H.  COLE.    Third  Edition,  revised, 
with  new  Introduction.    4s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  most  informative  and  the  best  written  book  on 
the  Labour  problem  we  have  ever  read." — English  Review. 

NATIONAL  GUILDS.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Wage 
System  and  the  Way  Out. 

By  S.  G.  HOBSON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
A.  R.  ORAGE.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

"A  well-written,  well -arranged,  and  attractive  book, 
setting  forth  the  whole  argument.  .  .  ." — New  Statesman. 

GUILD  PRINCIPLES  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

By  S.  G.  HOBSON,  With  an  Introduction  by 
A.  R.  ORAGE.  Second  edition.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

WELFARE  WORK.  Employers'  Experiments  for 
Improving  Working  Conditions  in  Factories. 

By  E.  DOROTHEA  PROUD,  B.A.,  C.B.E., 
First  Catharine  Helen  Spence  Scholar.  With 
a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Llqyd 
GEORGE.  Demy  8vo.  Third  edition.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.    LLOYD  GEORGE  says:     "Her  knowledge  of 
welfare  work  is  unique,  and  her  book  bids  fair  to  become 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.    I  warmly  commend 
it   to  employers,  to  Lady   Superintendents,  and  to  all 
those  members  of  the  general  public  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  in  our  factories." 

THE  GIRL  IN  INDUSTRY.  A  Scientific  Investigation. 

By  D.  J.  COLLIER.  With  a  Foreword  and 
Introduction  by  B.  L.  HuTCHINS,  author  of 
"Women  in  Modern  Industry."    Paper  9d.net. 

York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C.  2. 


SPRING 


LIST 


A  BOOK  OF  HISTORIC  IMPORTANCE 

BELGIUM  UNDER  GERMAN 

OCCUPATION  A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK,   U.S.  Minister  to 
Belgium. 

This  personal  narrative  of  the  Author's  experiences  is  an 
authoritative  history  of  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium. 
It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  German  methods,  German 
character  and  mentality,  and  is,  in  a  word,  a  work  of 
literary,  political  and  historic  importance. 
(In  Two  Volumes.)  Ready  shortly. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 

OPEN  WARFARE   THE  wayv?c°tory 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS.  10/6  net. 

From  the  taking  of  Passchendaele  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Uniform  with  above.      Each  6/-  net. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  SOMME 
FROM  BAPAUME  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 

OTHER  WAR  BOOKS  OF  MOMENT 

BULGARIA  :    Problems  and  Politics 

By  G.  CLENTON  LOGIO.  10/-  net. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  politics,  past  and  present, 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  Balkans  generally. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

By  C.  H.  BRUNSDON  FLETCHER,  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

THE  SWORD  OF  DEBORAH 

By  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE.  (Ready  shortly) 

An  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  W.A.A.C.'s  and 
V.A.D.'s  in  France. 

NEW  POETRY 
The  SINGING  CARAVAN    SPIRITS  IN  BONDAGE 


Tale.  By 

VANSITTART 


A  Sufi 
ROBERT 

A  web  of  poetic  fantasy 
spun  on  the  loom  of  Persian 
mysticism.  (Ready  shortly). 


By  CLIVE  HAMILTON 

These  verses,  by  a  new 
poet,  have  an  arresting  note 
of  truth  and  beauty. 

(Ready  shortly). 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MORAL  VALUES 

CONSCIENCE  AND  FANATICISM 

By  GEORGE  PITT-RIVERS. 

The  Author  deals  with  forces  which  combine  to  produce 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  world  :  the  formation 
of  opinion  and  the  creation  of  ideas. 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL        Ready  Shortly 

HOUSEBOAT  DAYS  IN  CHINA 

ByJ.O.P.  BLAND.  Popular  Edition.  7/6  net. 
SYRIA     By  GERTRUDE  BELL. 

FORTHCOMING  NOVELS' 
THE  OLD  MADHOUSE 

A  Posthumous  Novel  by  WM.  DE  MORGAN. 

JINNY  THE  CARRIER 

A  Comedy  of  Rural  Life  by  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 

JAVA  HEAD 

By  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER,  Author  of  "The 
Three  Black  Pennys." 

A  ROLLING  STONE 

By  C.  A.  DAWSON-SCOTT. 

THE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE 


Author  of  "  Of 


By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAN. 
Human  Bondage." 

LUKE 

By  JASPER  JAMES. 

A  SAILOR'S  HOME 

By  RICHARD  DEHAN, 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C.2 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

New  Illustrated  Announcement  List  sent  free  on 
Application 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE  YEARS  BETWEEN 

By  Rudyard  Kipling,  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  7/6 
net.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  net  ;  leather,  7/6  net. 
Also  a  Service  Edition.  Two  volumes.  Square  Fcap. 
8vo.    Each  3s.  net. 

'TWIXT  EAGLE  AND  DOVE 

By  E.  V.  Lucas.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.   6s.  nte. 

MECCANIA 

By  Owen  Gregory.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  control  of  everything  by 
the  State  means  ?    If  so,  read  MECCANIA. 

AN  ECHO  OF  THE  SPHERES 

By  F.  W.  Bain.  With  2  Illustrations.  Wide  Demy 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BETROTHAL;  or,  The  Blue  Bird 
Chooses 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.    Fcap  8vo.    6s.  net. 

SORROW  OF  WAR  :  Poems 

By  Louis  GoldinGi    Fcap  8vo.    5s.  net. 

TORY  DEMOCRACY 

By  Lord  Henry  Behtinck.    Fcap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

UNDER  COSSACK  AND  BOLSHEVIK 

By  Rhoda  Power.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  net. 

THE  WAR  DEBT  AND  HOW  TO 
MEET  IT 

By  J.  E.  Allen.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 


METHUEN'S    POPULAR  NOVELS 


Crown  Svo. 
DEADHAM  HARD 
MIDAS  AND  SON    (8s.  net 
B.  E.  N. 

THE  BUSTLING  HOURS 
THE  PAGAN 
THE  SON  OF  TARZAN 
A  PRINCESS  OF  MARS 
THE  LOVE  SPINNER 
MARY  ENGLAND 
YOUNG  ENGLAND 
STRANGE  TALES  FROM 

LITTLE  HOUSES 
CROFTON'S  DAUGHTER 
FRUIT  OF  EARTH 
KENNETH  DUGDALE 


7s.  net. 

Lucas  Malet 

)        Stephen  McKenna 

Dorothea  Conyers 

W.  Pett  Ridge 

Charle6  Inge 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Clara  Turnbull 

Joan  Thompson 

Douglas  Strong 

THE    FLEET     (4s.  net.) 

"  Etienne  " 

George  Woden 

J.  Leckie  Herijertson 

J.  Mills  Whithavi 

A.  S.  Turberville 


METHUEN'S    2/-  BOOKS 

These  books  have  been  sold  by  millions.  Tens  of 
thousands  have  been  sent  to  the  Front.  They  make  the 
most  cheerful  presents  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  36,  Essex  St.,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 


(ambridge  University 
J>re/s 


NEW    VOLUMES    IN  THE 
CAMBRIDGE     HISTORICAL  SERIES 

History  of  Modern  France,  1815-1913.  By 

EMILE  BOURGEOIS.  In  two  volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  With  a  map.  Volume  I,  1815-1852  ;  Volume  II, 
1852-1913.    21s  net.    Ready  shortly. 

M.  Bourgeois  is  already  well-known  as  an  historian  in  this 
country,  and  his  chapters  in  The  Cambridge  Modern  History  are 
familiar  to  many  readers.  He  holds  the  professorship  of  Diplomatic 
and  Political  History  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  during  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  taught  Modern  History  at  the  Ecole  des 
Sciences  Politiques — an  institution  in  which  most  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  public  services  in  France,  especially  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  receive  their  training.  In  these  volumes  M. 
Bourgeois  has  traced  the  lines  of  that  remarkable  political  evolution 
through  which  France  has  been  able  to  realise  the  principles  and  to 
establish  the  institutions  of  democracy. 

Germany,   1815-1890    (3  vols).  Volume 

10,  1871=1890.  By  SIR  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D., 
F.B.A.,  Master  of  Peterhouse.  With  two  Supple- 
mentary Chapters  and  2  maps.    Crown  8vo.    12s  6d  net. 

Previously  published 
Vol.  I,   1815-1852.    12s  6d  net. 
Vol.  II.  1852-1871.    I2s  6d  net. 
"The  completion  of  Sir  A.  W.  Ward's  Germany  leaves  it  a  work 
in  many  respects  of  unique  value  to  the  student.    It  is  an  ideal  book 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  take  up  any  subiect  and  pursue  it  in 
detail.    Every  question  is  traced  in  its  essential  stages,  and  there  is 
an  admirable  apparatus  of  references  to  the  best  authorities." — The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


RELIGION 

The  Secret  of  Progress.  By  w.  CUNNINGHAM, 

F.B.A.,  F.S.A..  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Ely.    Crown  8vo.    5s  net. 

"Archdeacon  Cunningham  has  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Professor  James,  in  whose  lectures  on  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  '  he  was  so  much  interested,  by  sketching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  consciousness  in  man.  The  result  is  a 
scholarly  and  valuable  study  of  a  particularly  enthralling  subject.'' 

The  Inquirer. 

The  People's  Faith  in  the  Time  of  Wyclif . 

By  B.  L.  MANNING,  B.A.,  Donaldson  Bye-Fellow 
of  Magdalene  College,  and  Lightfoot  Scholar  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Thirlwall  Essay  1917. 
Crown  8vo.    7s  6d  net.    Ready  shortly. 

The  generation  whose  faith  is  here  described  was  the  generation 
of  Wyclif  and  Langland.  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  essay  falls 
into  three  sections.  In  the  first  are  examined  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  religion  was  taught  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  second 
section  deals  with  the  subject  matter  of  popular  religion.  The  third 
section  is  devoted  to  three  problems  v  hich  agitated  the  popular 
mind:  the  social  problem  of  poverty,  the  philosophical  problem  of 
free-will,  and  the  religious  problem  of  prayor. 

The  Faith  of  a  Subaltern.    Essays  on  Religion  and  Life. 

By  Lieut.  ALEC  DE  CANDOLE,  killed  in  action, 
Sept.  1918.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
DEAN  OF  BRISTOL.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d  net. 
Ready  shortly. 

"  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  clergy  and  laity  alike 
this  young  officer'*  vigorous  profession  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  religious  thought.  .  .  .  There 
is  maturity  of  grasp  of  problems  and  of  handling  and  evidence  of  a 
deeply  religious  life.  The  author  commands  attention  by  bis  i 
obvious  sincerity,  as  well  as  by  his  ability." — Extract  from  the 
Pre/ece. 


NEW  VERSE 

Verses   From   Fen  and   Fell.    By  THOMAS 

THORNELY.    Large  crown  8vo.    4s  6d  net. 

A  book  of  original  verse  of  which  the  author  says  in  his 
Introduction  : — "  Several  of  the  following  verses  were  written  long 
ago.  Others  are  of  yesterday,  and  though  all  alike  are  of  the  flimsiest 
texture  and  the  lowest  possible  calibre,  there  are  some  amongst 
them  on  which  the  sobering  influence  of  tho  times  has  set  its  mark, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  rude  attempts  to  give  expression  to 
real  feeling." 


FETTER    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C.  4. 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

President  Wilson  'is  popular  with  the  Germans, 
because  they  think  that  they  can  pin  him  to  the  letter 
of  his  Fourteen  Points.  But  by  the  French,  despite 
of  all  the  lies  in  the  newspapers.,  the  American  states- 
man is  both  disliked  and  feared.  Mr.  Wilson  arrived 
on  Saturday  last,  and  hung  up  the  Conference  pro- 
ceedings for  two  days  whilst  he  read  the  minutes  of 
what  had  been  done  in  his  absence.  What  the  French 
want,  naturally  and  sensibly,  is  a  plain  business-like 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  Germany. 
They  distrust  the  League  of  Nations  scheme,  because 
it  is  so  large  and  so  vague  that  they  don't  believe  its 
obligations  will  be  met.  When  a  man  with  a  capital 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  takes  on  liabilities  of  a 
million  he  is  rightly  regarded  in  business  as  a  farceur. 
The  common-sense  of  the  French  leads  them  to  dis- 
believe that  every  time  a  Balkan  quarrel  breaks  into 
fighting,  the  Americans  will  send  troops  to  suppress  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  will  be 
signed  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  as  it  will  include 
as  a  condition  the  reduction  of  the  German  army  to 
100,000,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hopes  that  the  British 
army  on  the  Rhine,  400,000  strong,  may  be  demobil- 
ised. The  Prime  Minister's  attempt  to  govern  Britain 
from  Paris  by  telephone  is  now  supported  by  a  petition 
from  Messrs.  Wilson,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando  that 
he  will  continue  to  do  so  for  another  fortnight.  How 
the  payment  of  the  indemnities  is  to  be  enforced  if  the 
armies  of  occupation  are  withdrawn,  we  have  no  idea. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Parisians  will  be  over- 
joyed when  the  American  soldiers  take  their  departure. 
The  cafes  and  restaurants  have  to  be  closed  at  9.30 
because  so  many  dangerous  quarrels  between 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  have  taken  place. 

We  are  told  by  the  newspaper  men,  who  know 
everything  nowadays,  that  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  is  to  form  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  is, 
somehow  or  other,  to  be  interwoven  with  its  terms. 
This  is  very  clever  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  he  will  thus 
throw  on  his  opponents  in  the  Senate  the  odium  of 
rejecting  the  Treaty  of  Peace  because  they  object  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  such  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  manufacturing  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States — at  their  public  meetings  a  man  springs 
a  rattle  in  the  gallery  when  cheers  are  wanted — that 


the  President  may  succeed  in  cowing  Senator  Lodge 
into  acquiescence.  But  all  the  newspapers  and  all  the 
electoral  machinery  in  the  world  cannot  alter  the  facts 
of  the  European  situation. 

The  main  fact  is  that  there  is  no  government  any- 
where in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe  that  is  worth  a 
year's  purchase.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Roumania,  there  are 
no  Governments.  With  whom,  then,  is  the  League  of 
Nations  to  be  made?  Are  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
Turkey  to  be  members  of  the  League?  If  yes,  what  is 
their  membership  worth?  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  indemnities.  The  Prime  Minister  told  us  during  the 
election  that  the  claim  against  Germany  would  amount 
to  twenty-five  thousand  millions,  three  times  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain.  Does  any  man  outside  Bedlam 
believe  that  Germany  can  pay  such  a  sum?  Some  con- 
siderable annual  sum  Germany  might  pay  Britain,  but 
only  in  goods  :  and  the  Protectionists  say  no  German 
goods  must  be  imported.  There  are  only  a  few  weeks 
left  in  which  to  get  down  to  bedrock  facts,  and  the 
process  will  be  unpleasant. 

The  Dutch  authorities,  or  rather  their  Press,  stoutly 
maintain  that  the  surrender  of  the  ex-Kaiser  must  be 
made  according  to  international  law.  Those  who  know 
anything  about  international  law  are  aware  that  Wil- 
liam cannot  legally  be  extradited,  because  he  has  not 
committed  any  of  the  specific  offences  set  forth  in 
treaties  of  extradition.  An  extraordinary  tribunal  must 
be  set  up  for  his  trial ;  but  suppose  the  Dutch  refuse  to 
give  him  up?  The  Dutch  may  yield  to  force  majeure, 
and  probably  they  will  do  so  under  protest.  The  best 
thing  would  then  be  to  try  the  ex-Kaiser,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  so  that  the  record  of  his  crimes  may  sink 
drop  by  drop  into  the  conscience  of  mankind.  And 
then,  having  found  him  guilty,  he  should  be  interned 
in  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  is  a  danger  in  Europe, 
for  there  is  a  strong  Kaiser  party  in  Germany,  which 
will  grow  stronger,  if  the  disorder  continues.  A  few 
more  months  of  Spartacism,  and  the  Germans  would 
begin  to  sigh  for  a  Hohenzollern.  In  fact,  were  there 
a  clever  Hohenzollern  or  Hapsburg  in  existence,  he 
would  have  to-day  a  great  chance. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  ont  toujours  tort.  We  do 
not  join  in  the  cry  against  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason  and  the 
Central  Office  for  the  loss  of  the  Leyton  seat.  Mr. 
Mason  is  an  honest  and  independent  Conservative,  who 
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has  voted  according  to  his  principles  against  the 
Radical  measures  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  pre-war 
days.  For  this  he  is  described  by  a  corrupt  and 
sycophantic  Press  as  "an  obscurantist  Tory";  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  we  should,  if  we  were  Mr.  Mason, 
be  proud  of  the  abuse.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
eagerness  with  which  journalists  and  members  of 
Parliament  are  now  licking  the  boots  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  whom  before  the  war  no  abuse  was  too 
scurrilous.  As  for  the  constituency,  we  suppose  that, 
like  most  sensible  people,  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government  majority  is  too  large,  and 
ought  to  be  reduced. 

Sir  Robert  Home  has  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  a  bold,  clear-headed  man,  combining  the  virtues  of  a 
Scot  and  a  lawyer.  But  then  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
had  a  very  terrifying  aspect,  and  Bismarck  bluntly 
dismissed  him  as  "  a  lathe  painted  to  look  like  iron." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  new  Minister  of  Labour  is  merely 
a  character-actor,  "  made  up,"  like  Tree  or  Irving,  to 
look  the  part  of  the  strong  man,  while  in  reality  he  is 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  timorous  of  politicians? 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  so :  yet  the  evidence  is 
strong  against  him.  Of  all  the  weak  and  foolish  things 
done  by  this  Government  the  extension  of  the  out-of- 
work  donations  for  another  thirteen  weeks  is  the  worst. 
It  has  prolonged  the  discomfort  and  demoralisation  of 
the  time  by  three  months.  Men  and  women  have  been 
known  to  throw  up  jobs  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
unemployment  pay. 

This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  Ireland,  where 
men  and  women,  farm  servants  and  housemaids,  have 
trooped  into  the  unemployment  bureaux.  It  is  intel- 
ligible enough.  The  Irish  are  not  naturally  in- 
dustrious ;  but  the  joy  of  twenty-five  bob  a  week  for 
doing  nothing  is  mild  compared  with  the  sublime 
pleasure  of  pocketing  "good  English  money."  That 
is  the  boast  of  the  Irish  recipients  of  Sir  Robert 
Home's  bounty.  Here  in  England,  particularly  in 
London,  Sir  Robert  has  sentenced  us  to  three  months 
more  of  sordid  discomfort,  without  domestic  servants 
and  without  laundries.  The  harm  done  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  goes  farther  and  deeper  than  this. 
By  giving  these  women  another  three  months  to  plot 
and  agitate  at  their  ease,  we  are  now  confronted  by  the 
demand  for  a  minimum  wage  for  Mary  Jane  of  £1  10s. 
a  week,  with  one  whole  holiday  and  two  half-holidays, 
and  six  hours'  attendance,  from  which  meals,  of  which 
there  are  eenerally  five,  are  to  be  deducted.  In  short, 
we  are  asked  to  pay  thirty  shillings  a  week  for 
"  A  Vanishing  Lady  "  ! 

It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  the  Cabinet  have 
decided  not  to  recognise  the  Police  Union. 
Sir  Nevil  Macready  is,  of  course,  denounced 
as  a  militarist :  just  as  Sir  Edward  Henry 
was  denounced  as  a  bureaucrat :  and  just  as  any 
Chief  Commissioner  will  be  denounced  by  the  violent 
and  unruly  men  who  are  disturbing  the  peace  of 
society.  General  Macready  tells  us  that  the  Represen- 
tative Board  has  passed  204  resolutions  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  that  the  time  of  its  members  is  almost 
wholly  diverted  from  their  duties  by  these  debates. 
The  truth  is  that  a  trade-union  and  a  police  force  are 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  or  rather,  they  are  mutually 
exclusive.  A  police  force  is  an  army  in  all  except  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers  and  the  fact  that  is  doesn't 
carry  arms.  As  more  than  half,  and  the  better  half, 
of  the  force  have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of 
pension,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  risk,  the  trade- 
union  demand  can  be  got  rid  of,  if  only  the  Govern- 
ment are  firm. 

The  staring  scandal  of  the  Cippenham  Stores  was 
not  made  better  by  an  angry  and  ungrammatical  letter 
from  Sir  Robert  McAlpine,  the  contractor,  whose  son, 
by  the  way,  is  married  to  the  Prime  Minister's  daughter. 
The  wrathful  contractor,  indeed,  made  matters 
worse,  as  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  points  out,  because  he 
innocently  proclaimed  that  the  work  was  only  seriously 
taken  in  hand  after  the  war  was  over.  As  in  all  these 
cases  of  swindling  and  muddling,  the  difficulty  is  to 


spot  the  real  culprit,  who  in  the  mazes  of  bureau- 
cracy generally  contrives  to  dodge  pursuit.  Is  Mr. 
Churchill  responsible  for  this  criminal  waste  of  public 
money,  which  has  demoralised  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  Slough?  Or  is  it  the  War  Council?  The 
bureaucrats  had  better  be  warned.  A  storm  of  public 
indignation  is  rising,  and  will  find  expression  in  a  City 
meeting  to  be  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  thinks  that  the  classes  of  the  future 
will  be  arranged  vertically,  not  horizontally  :  that  is  to 
say,  that  men  will  be  classed  by  occupations,  not  by 
birth,  education,  and  the  possession  of  property  in 
land  or  money.  When  the  barrister  and  the  fitter  and 
the  plumber  have  all  been  to  Harrow  and  Trinity,  or 
Eton  and  Balliol,  they  will  mix  on  terms  of  social 
equality.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  a  man  of  Sir  Sidney 
Low's  sagacity  that  when  a  youth  has  been  to  Harrow 
and  Trinity  he  will  refuse  to  become  a  plumber  or  a 
fitter?  When  everybody  has  the  same  upbringing, 
society  will  be  faced  with  the  terrible  question,  Who's 
to  do  the  dirty  work?  The  old  civilisations  of  Greece 
and  Rome  solved  the  difficulty  by  slavery  :  no  such 
solution  is  open  to  us.  The  late  Professor  Willie 
James  did  indeed  propose  that  sewer-cleansing  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  gilded  youth  as  a  form  of  social 
service  preferable  to  the  army  or  the  navy.  But  we 
never  heard  that  young  Harvard  acted  upon  the 
suggestion. 

Major  Pretyman  Newman  and  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones 
— we  live  in  an  age  of  double-barrelled  names — have 
started  a  Middle  Class  League.  The  idea  is  excellent, 
for  certainly  no  class  wants  more  protection  than  the 
Middle.  The  trouble  is  that  no  one  likes  to  belong  to 
the  Middle  Class — why,  goodness  knows,  for  it  is  the 
repository  of  all  the  virtues — perhaps  that  is  why. 
When  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  who  has  married  into 
the  aristocracy,  referred  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
his  household  as  middle-class,  and  looked  across  "the 
broad  piece  of  furniture  "  at  his  aristocratic  kinsman, 
the  aristocrat  visibly  winced.  Socially  it  is  awkward 
to  speak  of  classes  :  scientifically  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  them.  All  those  who  labour  with  their  hands 
for  a  weekly  wage  we  put  in  the  upper  class.  The 
distributors,  organisers,  and  skilled  intermediaries,  we 
put  in  the  middle  class.  Those  who  inherit  lands  or 
money  and  those  who  live  by  their  brains  in  the  law, 
the  Church,  medicine,  literature,  and  art,  are  the 
lower  classes. 

We  make  no  appeal  ad  misericordiam  for  the  lower 
class,  although  the  conditions  of  their  life  are  well 
nigh  intolerable.  Their  incomes  are  halved  by  taxa- 
tion ;  their  servants  desert  them ;  and  the  Press 
denounces  them.  Why  cumber  they  the  ground? 
They  must  trust  to  the  generosity  and  geniality  of  the 
upper  class,  the  Smillies  and  the  "  Chotser  "  Moneys, 
to  let  them  live  in  some  hugger-muesrer  fashion.  But 
we  suggest  to  Major  Pretyman  Newman  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones  that  instead  of  going  on  with  their 
Middle  Class  League  they  should  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Primrose  League.  Here  is  an  organisation 
ready  made  to  their  hand;  still,  we  are  informed,  on  a 
war  footing  and  in  a  first-rate  condition  of  efficiency. 
The  Primrose  League  is  "  bound  to  swear  to  the  words 
of  no  master  ";  it  is  under  the  command  of  no  caucus; 
it  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  party  machinery. 

The  Ways  and  Communications  (Transport-for- 
Short)  Bill  is  the  most  gigantic  piece  of  State  Socialism 
ever  proposed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  nerve,  and  it  certainly  wanted  some 
nerve  on  the  part  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  a  bureaucrat  of 
bureaucrats,  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
charge  the  railway  and  dock  directors  and  the  local 
authorities  who  look  after  the  roads  with  waste  and 
extravagance.  No  doubt  the  railways  are  losing 
£1, 000, 000:  seeing  that  the  price  of  material  and  the 
wages  of  labour  have  doubled,  that  is  inevitable.  But 
how  does  Sir  Eric  Geddes  propose  to  wipe  out  that 
deficiency?  By  electrifying  the  railways,  and  getting 
the  docks  under  State  control.  Electrification  is,  like 
Mesopotamia,  a  blessed   word  :   but  we  venture  to 
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say  that  no  accurate  estimates  have  been  made  by  the 
bureaucrats  as  to  the  installation  of  these  central  power 
stations.  There  is  but  one  thing  certain  in  this 
enthronement  of  the  State,  viz.,  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  to  be  spent,  and  a  great  many  officials  to  be 
appointed. 

Even  more  astonishing,  and  certainly  more  alarming, 
than  the  size  of  this  ambitious  attempt  to  extinguish 
individual  ownership  is  the  inglorious  collapse  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  country  in  many 
and  various  quarters,  from  the  Urban  and  County 
Councils,  from  the  railways,  and  the  docks.  The  new 
constituents  had  deluged  their  representatives  with 
"  instructions  "  to  oppose  the  Bill.  A  comic  incident 
in  this  connection  reached  our  ears.  A  new  member 
received  a  sheaf  of  letters  asking  him  to  "instruct" 
his  new  member  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  a  telegraph 
form  to  be  despatched  to  himself  !  Yet  notwithstanding 
all  these  letters  and  telegrams,  the  second  reading  was 
passed  without  anyone  challenging  a  division.  This 
suggests  some  awkward  political  consequences. 
Evidently  the  Government,  with  its  terrible  power 
of  dissolution,  has  more  influence  over  members 
than  their  constituents  have.  The  Government  might 
therefore  carry  legislation  which  was  vehemently  dis- 
liked by  the  country. 

There  is  one  department  of  transport  where  we  admit 
that  reform  and  development  are  urgently  needed.  In 
the  rural  counties  the  farmers  are  isolated,  and  have 
little  or  no  means  of  conveying  their  produce  to  the 
nearest  railway  or  market  town.  In  Denmark,  for 
instance,  all  the  butter  is  conveyed  from  the  farms  to 
central  standardising  stations,  and  the  Danish  butter 
trade  is  thoroughly  organised.  But  in  Kent,  a  county 
that  is  in  part  suburban,  there  are  districts  as  isolated 
and  remote  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion  as  the  wilds 
of  Cornwall  or  Northumberland.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  good  reason  why  England  should  be 
obliged  to  import  dairy  produce  from  Ireland,  from 
Normandy,  and  from  Denmark.  To  remedy  these 
defects  of  rural  transport,  motor  lorries  and  motor- 
'buses  and  light  railways,  where  possible,  are  urgently 
wanted.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  placing 
all  the  railways,  docks,  canals,  and  roads  under  an 
office  in  Whitehall. 

One  concession  the  Government  has  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  otherwise  it  treats  with 
polite  contempt.  The  idea  of  arming  the  Minister  of 
Transport  with  an  autocratic  power  which  Augustus 
would  have  envied  under  the  name  of  an  Order  in 
Council  has  been  dropped.  But  that  the  idea  of  dis- 
possessing the  owners  and  managers  of  the  docks  and 
railways  by  Order  in  Council  should  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Minister  or  his  draughting  counsel  is 
enough  to  give  a  thoughtful  man  the  jaundice.  It 
shows  by  what  leaps  and  bounds  tyranny  is  advancing. 
However,  it  has  been  dropped,  and  we  suppose  the  pro- 
visional Order  bill  will  take  its  place,  which  will  at 
least  give  the  owners  a  chance  of  being  heard.  The 
next  thing  to  go,  presumably,  will  be  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  with  its  compensation  and  arbitra- 
tion clauses.  Verily  the  parliamentary  bar  has  had 
its  day. 

What  Lady  Jersey  and  Disraeli's  "  Fanny  "  were  in 
the  thirties ;  what  Lady  Palmerston  was  in  the  sixties  : 
that  was  the  late  Lady  Londonderry  in  the  nineties. 
She  was  the  Zenobia  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  woe 
to  the  wight  who  thought  that  Free  Trade  was  more 
important  that  Orange  ascendancy  !  The  great  charm 
of  Lady  Londonderry  was  her  intellectual  curiosity,  for 
she  was  interested  in  everybody  who  was  clever  and 
in  everything  that  was  alive,  besides  possessing  that 
rarest  of  gifts,  the  capacity  of  listening.  But  politics 
were  her  passion,  and  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Palace  were,  she  said,  the  most  beautiful  view  in  the 
world.  Incessu  patuit  dea ;  the  poise  of  the 
head  proclaimed  the  goddess.  She  knew  her 
power,  and  stood  no  nonsense.    When  a  well-known 


bridge  bully  said  something  rough  about  her  play, 
she  threw  her  cards  in  his  face.  As  long  as  there  are 
men,  women  will  be  powerful  in  politics ;  but  they  will 
not  be  the  least  like  the  great  lady  who  died  on 
Monday. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Russell  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  breaks  another  of  the  few  remaining  links 
with  the  Victorian  age.  George  Russell  undoubtedly 
over-wrote  himself  latterly,  and  inevitably  declined 
into  something  like  anccdotage.  He  was  not  exactly 
popular  with  the  more  august  members  of  his  numer- 
ous and  powerful  family,  for  Whigs  do  not  like 
journalism,  and  the  Right  Honourable  George  was  an 
indefatigable  journalist,  who  exploited  the  duchesses 
for  all  they  were  worth.  His  great  abilities,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  were  restrained  by  "  the  bridle 
of  Theages,"  for  he  was  lame,  and  his  health  was 
never  good.  Altogether  he  was  a  very  attractive 
personality,  for  his  political  and  social  satire  was  never 
dl-naturcd,  and  underneath  his  man-of-the-woiidliness 
there  glowed  a  steady  fire  of  High  Church  piety.  His 
great  hit  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  quotation 
from  Henry  V,  on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill. 

"  Cant.  If  it  pass  against  us, 

We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possessions. 

Ely.         This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all." 

The  House  was  very  much  amused. 

Just  to  jog  the  elbow  of  the  Coal  Commissioners, 
who  most  unreasonably  tarry  over  their  report  in  order 
to  weigh  the  evidence,  some  40,000  or  50,000  miners 
have  downed  tools  in  Nottinghamshire;  another  20,000 
miners  have  struck  in  South  Wales ;  the  railwaymen 
and  transport  workers  are  merely  considering  the  hour 
when  they  shall  strike ;  the  gas  workers  have  struck ; 
the  domestic  servants  have  disappeared ;  and  the  mal- 
contents among  the  police  have  retired,  rebuffed,  but 
not  defeated,  to  plan  a  new  surprise  for  Sir  Nevil 
Macready  and  Mr.  Shortt.  O  what  a  happy  country 
is  Merrie  Old  England  under  the  new  Democracy  ! 
Stay,  there  is  one  drop  of  sweet  in  the  bitter  cup. 
After  the  1st  June  next  we  shall  be  allowed  to  buy 
chocolates  at  6s.  or  even  7s.  a  pound. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
speech  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  on  Wednesday 
should  have  been  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  will 
have  to  introduce  his  Budget  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  anticipate  it.  It  is  gratifying, 
no  doubt,  to  be  told  that  the  Government  are  anxious 
to  abolish  Government  control  as  fast  as  possible ;  but 
their  anxiety  manifests  itself  in  the  Transport  Bill,  in 
the  continuance  of  "  Dora,"  and  the  excess  profits 
duty.  We  understand  that  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  is  signed,  and  the  blackade  raised, 
there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  votes  of  supply  and  a 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  export.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  however,  admitted  that  he  would 
have  to  budget  for  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  millions, 
half  of  which  he  will  have  to  borrow.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  tell  us  that  it  is  "  for  this  year  only  "  :  what 
security  have  we  for  that?  It  may  be  necessary  to 
build  houses  at  once  :  but  the  extravagant  Education 
Bill  might  well  have  waited  till  the  nation  could  afford 
it :  and  no  less  than  ^"100,000,000  has  been  voted  for 
"development,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

It  looks  as  if  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  hush 
up  the  Dope  Scandal.  In  the  Notice  paper  for 
Wednesday  a  question  appears  in  the  name  of  Colonel 
Wedgwood  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  "  when  the 
Dope 'Inquiry  is  likely  to  be  completed."  Either  the 
question  was  not  put,  or  its  report  was  suppressed  by 
the  newspapers.  Several  months  ago  Lord  Inchcape, 
Lord  Colwyn  and  another  new  peer,  whose  title  we 
have  forgotten,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
flotation  of  the  British  Cellulose  Acetate  Company. 
Where  is  the  report?  Then  there  was  that  little  Syndi- 
cate formed  by  one  Cadman  for  the  manufacture  of 
chlor  picru.  More  information  on  that  head  would 
be  interesting. 
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STATE  OR  SHAREHOLDER? 

IT  is  curious  that  the  idols  of  one  generation  are  the 
scorn  of  the  next.  The  late  Lord  Goschen  was 
fond  of  boasting  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies  had 
diffused  wealth.  In  his  eyes  the  joint-stock  company 
was  the  triumph  of  modern  civilisation.  By  means  of 
shares,  he  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out,  the  middle 
and  even  the  lower  classes — the  term  was  still  applic- 
able to  the  handworkers— could  participate  in  the 
operations  of  adventurous  capital,  and  instead  of 
putting  their  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
or  in  Two-and-a-half  Per  Cents.,  could  take  a  hand  in 
the  most  exciting  or  the  safest  achievements  of  our 
justly  famous  financiers.  And  the  world  shared  Lord 
Goschen's  view,  and  the  legislature  was  never  tired  of 
passing  Acts  to  protect  the  shareholders  from  the  risks 
of  high  interest.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  all 
schools  of  political  thought  that  the  Companies  Con- 
solidation Act  was  the  great  achievement  of  modern 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  wealth  in  a  safe  and  equit- 
able manner. 

Suddenly  all  this  is  changed  :  the  dream  is  dispelled. 
Democracy  has  discovered  that  the  shareholder  is  a 
parasitic  wretch  to  be  exterminated,  painlessly  if  pos- 
sible, if  not,  painfully.  For  that  is  what  the  evidence 
before  the  Coal  Commission  and  the  demand  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  come  to,  Mr.  Stiaker, 
the  most  respectable  witness  for  nationalisation,  said 
that,  apart  from  wages  and  hours,  their  demand  was 
for  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  explained  that  he  and 
others  felt  freer  when  they  knew  that  the  Post  Office 
and  the  telegraph  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  than 
when  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company. 
Another  quite  respectable  advocate  of  nationalisation, 
a  Labour  Member  of  Parliament,  made  a  long  speech 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  lot  of  the  old  lady  living  at 
Hampstead  on  ^200  a  year,  the  interest  on  1,000  coal 
mining  shares,  with  the  life  of  the  miner,  grovelling 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  who  produced  the  coal. 
All  these  Socialists  want  to  substitute  the  State  for  the 
shareholder:  why?  They  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
dividends  going  to  an  abstract  and  invisible  entity,  the 
State.  They  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  sleek 
manager,  with  his  pince-nez  and  his  smart  clothes,  or 
the  corpulent  chairman,  or  even  the  poor  old  lady  in 
her  donkey-chair  on  the  Heath.  Does  not  that  prove 
that  the  whole  movement  is  based  on  social  jealousv? 
on  class  hatred?  Talking  of  dividends,  we  don't  know 
why  Mr.  Emil  Davies,  a  finance  company  manager  and 
financial  journalist,  should  have  been  allowed  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  He  knows  no  more 
about  coal-mining  finance  than  any  other  journalist ; 
not  so  much,  for  most  of  them  are  aware  that  a  mine 
does  not  begin  to  pay  dividends  until  about  ten  years 
after  the  capital  has  been  subscribed.  If  shareholders 
forego  all  return  on  their  money  for  ten  years,  they 
are  entitled  to  big  dividends  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
although  all  the  newspapers,  with  their  love  of  lyingly 
suggestive  headlines,  came  out  with  "  amazing  figures 
of  mining  profits."  We  really  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Emil  Davies  knew  better.  That  he  should 
have  gone  into  the  box  to  bear  witness  against  the 
shareholders  in  coal-mining  companies  strongly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  our  proposition  that  the  shareholder 
is  regarded  as  fair  game  to  be  hunted  to  death.  It  is 
the  shareholder  in  coal-mines  to-day :  it  will  be  the 
shareholder  in  gold  mines  to-morrow. 

This  revulsion  of  opinion  is  very  striking,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  realise  exactly  the  direction  of  the  attack, 
and  its  inevitable  results.  The  attack  is  upon  the  right 
of  bequest,  and  the  right  of  accumulation.  The  old 
lady  being  drawn  about  Hampstead  Heath  in  the 
donkey-chair  is  the  result  of  the  right  of  bequest.  She 
is  the  widow  or  the  daughter  of  some  man  (very  likely 
himself  a  miner),  who  had  saved  ^"1,000  and  bought 
shares  in,  say,  Powell  Duffryn  as  a  provision  for  the 
woman  he  loved.  All  the  shareholders,  "  who  have 
never  seen  a  coal-mine,"  and  who  excite  the  wrath  of 
Smillie  &  Co.,  for  that  reason,  represent  the  principle 
of  accumulation  and  the  right  of  bequest.  How  do 
Messrs.   Smillie  and  Emil  Davies  suppose  that  the 


money  for  sinking  a  shaft  is  obtained?  A  company  is 
formed — but  really  Mr.  Emil  Davies  is  not  quite  so 
innocent  as  not  to  know  all  about  that,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  he  has  not  sometimes  underwritten  a 
mining  issue.  Without  the  savings  which  are  put 
into  shares,  how  are  any  mines  to  be  opened?  And 
without  the  power  of  leaving  those  shares  to  our 
widows  and  children,  who  would  save  the  money  to 
subscribe  the  shares?  Here  be  truths,  or  rather, 
truisms,  which  we  almost  apologise  for  offering  to  Mr. 
Emil  Davies,  a  City  man  of  City  men  :  but  what  the 
devil  is  he  doing  in  this  galley  of  pirates? 

Turning  from  the  Coal  Commission,  with  its  sloppy 
sentimentalism  and  faked  figures,  we  find  that  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  attacking  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies 
at  a  different  physical  point,  and  with  a  different  moral 
justification.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  proposes  to  substitute 
the  State  for  the  company  directors  of  the  docks  and 
railways,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  management 
is  wasteful  and  incompetent.  Satan  reproving  sin  is 
a  mild  joke  compared  with  a  Government  bureaucrat 
reproving  joint-stock  directors  for  extravagance  !  The 
directorial  system  is  not  perfect ;  but  has  the  system  of 
State  control  proved  more  economical  or  more  efficient? 
The  company  director  has  at  least  a  direct  and  personal 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  concern  he  manages,  and  he 
has  to  be  frequently  elected  by  the  shareholders.  The 
Government  official  is  independent  of  everybody 
except  his  political  chief,  and  if  he  only  knows  how  to 
pull  wires  and  be  complaisant,  he  is  above  control. 
But  we  recognise  that  argument  is  useless.  We  are 
in  for  a  period  of  State  Socialism  :  the  nation,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  expresses  itself  through  trade-union 
officials  and  the  daily  Press,  has  made  up  its  mind  to 
dispossess  the  individual ;  to  convert  the  shareholder 
into  a  State  annuitant ;  and  to  worship  the  State  as  the 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  controller.  Before  such  a 
storm  of  Socialism  we  can  but  bow  our  heads ;  and 
suffer  the  fiscal  tyranny  that  approaches  with  what 
philosophy  we  can  command. 

MORE   ABOUT  PELMANISM. 

WE  began  by  saying  that  Pelmanism  could  do  no 
harm,  and  might  do'  some  persons  some  good. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  people  like  to  spend  an  hour  in 
their  bedrooms  of  a  morning  hopping  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other,  waving  their  arms,  and  breath- 
ing on  their  back,  it  cannot  do  them  any  harm,  though 
we  should  have  thought  an  hour's  walk,  a  game  at 
lawn-tennis,  or  a  round  of  golf  would  do  them  more 
good.  Fresh  air  combined  with  moderate  exercise  is 
ten  times  better  than  any  stomach-drill  or  skipping- 
rope  meditations  in  a  stuffy  bedroom.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  to  notice  what  you  see  and  hear  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  even  to  write  notes  of  it  in  the 
evening ;  or  to  get  someone  to  read  you  out  a  dozen 
names  from  the  directory  and  to  try  and  repeat  them, 
are  good  practices  for  strengthening  the  memory.  But 
do  we  really  require  the  Pelman  Institute  at  a  cost  of 
six  guineas  to  teach  us  these  things?  Failure  of 
memory  is  simply  want  of  interest  in  what  you  are 
about.  If  you  were  to  tell  a  man  or  woman  that  by 
calling  at  a  certain  number  in  a  certain  street  at  a 
certain  hour  on  a  certain  day  he  or  she  would  receive 
£100,  he  or  she  would  remember  the  appointment 
and  the  address  without  any  assistance  from  Pelman. 
What  distinguishes  a  clever  from  a  stupid  person  is 
just  this  alertness  of  mind  that  is  interested  in  what- 
ever it  is  doing.  No  system  can  make  stupid  people 
clever  :  but  a  decent  system  of  elementary  education 
ought  to  make  them  pay  attention  to  what  they  are 
doing.  The  one  wise  and  honest  word  that  we  have 
read  in  the  "glowing  tributes"  from  eminent  men  is 
from  Mr.  Jerome,  who  says,  "the  only  'absurd' 
thing  about  Pelmanism  is  that  there  should  be  any 
need  of  a  special  institute  to  teach  it.  It  ought  to  be 
included  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  education  of 
every  boy  and  girl.  It  ought  not  to  be  an  addition  to 
education.  It  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of  education." 
Quite  so;  that  is  our  case,  as  the  lawyers  say.  We 
don't  know  if  Mr.  Jerome  was  paid  for  this  truth  :  if 
he  wasn't,  he  ought  to  have  been. 
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If  the  FeJman  Institute  were  content  to  advertise  in 
a  decent  way,  like  the  Bedford  College,  for  instance,  as 
an  educational  establishment,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it.  It  is  against  the  shameless  purling  of 
themselves,  and  against  their  impudent  appeals  to  the 
cupidity  and  the  credulity  of  the  half-educated  that  we 
inter  our  protest.  It  is,  for  instance,  asserted  that 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have 
had  their  incomes  doubled  and  trebled  by  and  owing  to 
a  course  of  Pelmanism.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are 
enough  fools  who  believe  this  to  repay  Pelman  for  his 
huge  expenditure  in  advertisements  and  to  leave  him  a 
handsome  profit  into  the  bargain?  That  persons  who 
have  joined  the  Pelman  Institute  during  the  last  four 
years  have  had  their  incomes  doubled  is  quite  possible. 
A  great  many  people  have  claimed  double  wages  owing 
to  the  doubled  cost  of  living,  and  their  claims  have 
been  allowed.  The  miners,  for  instance,  have  had 
their  wages  doubled  :  but  we  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  Pelmanism.  Even 
Pelman  has  not  ventured  to  put  coal-hewers  amongst 
his  anonymous  clients.  FJost  hoc  is  not  necessarily 
propter  hoc;  generally  speaking,  "after"  is  not  the 
same  as  "because  of." 

Then  there  is  the  publication  of  "  glowing  tributes  " 
from  eminent  men  who  do  not  deny  that  they 
have  been  highly  paid  for  writing  them.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  if  the  public  knew  the  eminent  men  had 
been  handsomely  paid  for  their  glowing  tributes,  they, 
the  public,  would  have  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
smiled,  and  regarded  it  as  "a  poster  "?  But  the 
public  do  not  know  it ;  and  they  are  consequently  im- 
pressed, as  by  the  testimony  of  an  important  and  inde- 
pendent witness.  In  this  connection  we  would  draw 
attention-  to  the  language  in  which  Sir  William 
Robertson  Nicoll,  the  editor  of  the  British  Weekly 
opens  his  glowing  tribute,  which  appeared  in  his  own 
paper:  "  I  hope  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  apologise 
for  my  reluctance,  as  an  Editor,  to  comment  upon  any- 
thing which  is  the  subject  of  advertisement  in  these 
pages.  It  may  be,  in  some  degree,  a  conventional 
prejudice,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it.  But  I  am  frequently  receiving  inquiries  about 
'Pelmanism,'  and  in  view  of  the  growing  public 
interest  in  this  movement,  I  have  decided  to  set  down 
briefly  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at  from  a 
careful  weighing  of  the  evidence,  both  internal  and 
external."  If  language  means  anything,  Sir  William 
Nicoll  here  tells  us  that  he  has  overcome  his  coy  reluct- 
ance to1  praise  an  advertiser  by  the  sense  of  his  duty 
to  give  the  public  his  independent  conclusion  resulting 
from  a  careful  weighing  of  the  evidence.  He  vacates 
the  chair  of  the  editor  to  climb  the  bench  as  a  judge. 
But  what  if  he  has  been  handsomely  paid  for  his 
verdict?  Is  he  not  as  bad  as  Lord  Chancellor  St. 
Alban?  The  conclusion  "  set  down  briefly  "  occupies 
three  columns  of  the  British  Weekly,  and  is  advertised 
in  every  paper  (almost)  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We 
have  repeatedly  asked  Sir  William  Nicoll  whether  he 
has  been  paid  for  his  judgment,  and  he  has  not 
replied. 

"  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've    bribed    my    Grandmother's    Review,  the 
British." 

So  wrote  Byron.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
accuse  a  brother  Editor,  and  the  author  of  so  many 
religious  works  as  Sir  William  Nicoll,  of  being  bribed, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  publish  his  denial 
of  payment.  In  the  meantime  we  think  the  public 
are  entitled  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  denial,  that 
the  "glowing  tributes"  of  the  eminent  men  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  highly  paid  advertisements, 
i 

AMERICAN    AND   ENGLISH  POETRY. 

GENERALIZATIONS  are  dangerous.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  as  unfair  to  judge  the  American 
mind  in  poetry  by  an  Anthology  of  Modern  American 
Verse*,  as  to  assume  that  'Wheels:   1918  '*  repre- 


*  Modern  American  Verse.  Compiled  by  Rornj)  Claire.  VV. 
VVestall  &  Co.    6s.  net. 

*  Wheels  :  1918.    B.  H.  Blackwell.  Oxford. 


sents  what  British  poetry  of  to-day  has  attained. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  tempting  to  proceed  on  these 
assumptions,  because  there  is  something  in  each  an- 
thology which  appears  to  us  to  go  deep  into  the 
character  of  both  nations  and  to  explain  things  which 
have  puzzled  the  world  about  both;  to  throw  a  light, 
for  instance,  on  the  Fourteen  Points  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  the  Q  Boats  in  the  other. 

We  begin  by  confessing  that  we  do'  not  know 
whether  the  American  anthology  is  representative. 
Too  little  is  known  of  American  literary  effort  in  this 
country.  The  imports  are  principally  "  best  sellers," 
of  which  the  sales  are  in  themselves  the  final  criticism. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  an- 
thology is  representative,  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
attitude  and  expression  in  the  forty  odd  poets  who 
figure  in  the  volume.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  there 
are  writers  who  are  excluded  from  this  American  Royal 
Academy,  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  we  doubt  it. 
The  book  too  clearly  reveals,  not  in  a  flash,  but  in  a 
sort  of  rush-light  glimmer,  a  certain  side  of  the 
American  character,  and  from  that  point  of  view- 
deserves  serious  consideration.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  easy  to  treat  a  book  as  a  hearty  joke  which  quotes 
as  an  introduction  these  lines  by  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  : 

"  The  varied  Book  of  Life, 
How  hurriedly  we  con  ! 
Through  pages  sown  with  grief  and  strife, 
We  reach  the  colophon  ! ' ' 
"We  would  peruse  it  still, 

Despite  its  stress,  but  nay, 
It  must  be  closed,  saith  the  Great  Will, 
And  laid  aside  for  aye." 

It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  adopt 
such  a  tone  as  it  would  be  to  turn  savagely  on 
'  Wheels,'  because  of  the  youthful  pertness  displayed 
in  the  annotated  press  cuttings  with  which  the  collec- 
tion ends.  In  each  case  there  is  illumination  to  be 
derived  from  what  at  first  sight  evokes  respectively 
laughter  and  anger.  The  verses  quoted  do  in  fact 
strike  the  note  which  pervades  the  American  antho- 
logy. The  American  poet,  as  here  pictured,  takes  life 
and  himself  seriously.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is 
that  the  seriousness  is  always  secondhand,  a  sort  of 
"  souvenir  "  collected  from  Europe  and  brought  home 
to  America  to  be  admired  and  misunderstood.  The 
volume  is  dated  191 8,  but  the  poems  date  themselves 
about  1850.  They  are  sweet  with  the  blooms  of  Mid- 
Victorianism.  They  are  not  dead,  because  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  natural  processes.  They  are  at  rest 
where  the  waxen  flowers  in  the  glass  case  are  found, 
and  where  the  clock  ornamented  with  the  large  bronze 
knight-at-arms  monotonously  destroys  illusion  with  a 
sombre  tick. 

In  sentiment,  in  form,  and  in  quality  the  poems  are 
entirely  derivative.     Mr.   Ledoux  assures  us: 

"  For  a  woman's  lips  and  a  woman's  hair, 

And  the  soul  of  her  womanhood,  wonderful,  fair, 
Are  mine  at  last," 

and  we  are  not  surprised,  having  heard  other  poets 

with  perhaps  more  grace  make  a  similar  assertion. 

Miss   Widdemer   pays   a   charming   tribute   to  Mrs. 

Browning  when  she  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  bound  my  sister  till  her  playing-time  is  done — 

O  my  little  sister,  was  it  I?    Was  it  I?  " 
but  her  light  pales  before  Mr.  Burton,  who  sings  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  date  of  the  deed?     'Tis  nothing  ! 
Count  it  by  tears  or  cheers  : 
For  the  men  who  die  for  country, 

Have  naught  to  do  with  the  years." 

We  do  not  quote  Miss  Wilcox.  Her  work  is  known, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  w  e  w  ere  only  partly 
wrong  in  reserving  her  for  almanacs.  She  sets  the 
poetic  time  for  America. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  this  rubbish  is  chosen  by  an 
ignoramus,  and  that  great  stores  of  real  poetry  are 
to  be  found  in  America.  We  are  still  driven  to  ask 
ourselves  how  this  sort  of  stuff  comes  to  be  written 
by  a  brilliant,  young  and  aspiring  nation.  To  what 
profound  defect  in  the  national  spirit  does  it  owe  its 
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origin?  We  are  brought  back  to  the  Fourteen 
Points.  They  are  good  points,  but  it  is  odd  that  the 
nation  which  had  the  least  share  in  winning  the  war 
should  claim  a  right  to  dictate  the  peace.  There  is 
an  obliquity  of  vision  which  sees  truth  at  secondhand, 
which  runs  through  American  politics  and  has  its  reflec- 
tion in  verse.  They  do  not  look  at  life  and  facts,  it 
would  seem,  these  Americans.  They  turn  their  backs  on 
them,  and  then  pay  them  compliments.  But  on  this 
side  of  the  water  it  is  considered  discourteous  to  turn 
the  back  on  the  object  of  one's  attention,  and  admira- 
tion. They  are  undoubtedly  a  great  people,  our 
cousins,  but  they  must  acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
world  through  their  own  eyes,  and  not  through  specta- 
cles, one  glass  of  which  is  provided  by  Longfellow  and 
the  other  by  Lincoln.  L  is  a  good  letter,  but  Y  is  a 
better.  Let  them  ask  a  few  questions,  first  of  their 
own  souls,  and  then  of  life.  After  that,  let  them  put 
us  all  in  our  place,  but  not  till  then. 

We  turn  from  these  with  a  gasp  of  relief  to  our  own 
savages  in  4  Wheels,  1918.'  The  Sitwell  family,  Mr. 
Huxley,  Miss  Tree,  and  Mr.  Vines  are  very  tiresome 
young  people,  but  they  share  this  quality  with  Shelley 
and  the  young  Swinburne.  They  excite  annoyance, 
and  a  very  good  thing  too.  It  is  the  business  of 
genius,  particularly  of  genius  not  yet  arrived,  to  worry 
the  middle  sort.  Genius,  let  it  be  remembered,  just 
outruns  Bolshevism.  It  is  as  scornful  of  the  new 
sham  as  of  the  old,  and  in  our  view,  Miss  Sitwell 's 
'  Singerie,' 

"  W  histled  wares  as  shrill  as  grass, 

Papagei,  oh  !  Papagei  ! 

Buy  our  greenest  fruits,  oh  !  buy, 

Melons  misty  from  the  bloom, 

Of  mellow  moons  on  some  hot  night, 

Melting  in  the  August  light," 

and  Mr.  Huxley  with  his 

"  Ventre  a  terre,  head  in  air — your  centaurs  are  your 
only  poets.  Their  hoofs  strike  sparks  from  the  flints, 
and  they  see  both  very  near  and  immensely  far," 
get  there  before  Lenin.  They  have  found  the  new 
thing  first,  and  they  are  making  the  new  world  before 
the  Red  Hand  has  had  a  chance  to  break  the  old  one. 

But  where,  it  may  be  justly  asked,  do  the  Q  boats 
come  in?  What  would  be  further  from  our  quiet 
immortal  adventurers  of  the  sea  than  these  young 
wretches  who  say  like  Miss  Tree, 

"  How  often  when  the  thought  of  suicide, 
With  ghostly  weapon  beckons  us  to  die, 
The  ghosts  of  many  foods  alluring  glide, 
To  drown  our  whim  ?  ' ' 

or  Miss  Sitwell  with  her  "Switchback," 

' '  How  far  above  the  ape, 

Differing  in  each  shape, 

You  with  your  regular 

Meaningless  circles  are." 
Yet  it  is  the  same  impulse — the  outpacing  of  the 
unknown.  It  was  all  British  to  let  the  submarine  get 
ahead,  and  then  catch  it  up  with  brilliant,  unassuming 
courage.  It  is  equally  British  to  adventure  into  the 
world  just  beyond  our  thoughts.  There  is  no  second- 
hand here,  no  gentle  Mid-Victorian  squinting,  no 
spectacles.  The  sailors  saw  death  and  weren't  afraid. 
These  young  people — the  vanguard  of  British  poetry — 
see  life — a  more  terrible  thing,  perhaps— and  are 
equally  unafraid. 

They  are  not  all  equal  in  merit.  Mr.  James  has  no 
business  in  the  book  at  all,  and  the  fragments  from 
the  Spanish  might  just  as  well  have  remained  un- 
translated. Of  the  rest,  Miss  Tree  is  almost  venom- 
ously alive,  and  Mr.  Vines  touches  something  like  the 
truth  when  he  cries  of  sunrise — 

"What  perfect  sky  shines  upon  the  limpid  geometric 
space, 

The  life,  the  resurrection,  the  dear  and  pitiless  head 
of  gold." 

But  the  best  of  the  bunch  are  the  Sitwells,  the  two 
brothers,  being  "the  clever  persons,"  and  the  sister 
"the  person  of  genius."    The  brothers  can  do  Beau- 


mont and  Fletcher  to  the  life  after  death,  and  change 
them  to  modern  wonder,  as  witness  : — 

"  You  see  the  ripples  run  among  the  leaves, 
Brush  them1  aside,  like  painted  birds 
That  sing,  within  the  lattices 
The  sun's  hot  bars  make  with  the  branches." 
But  Miss  Sitwell  outdoes  them  all,  and,  just  to  show 
that  she  can  manage  the  conventional  stuff  with  the 
best  of  them,  writes  almost  at  the  end  of  the  volume  : 
"  And  shall  we  never  find  those  diamonds  bright, 
That  were  the  fawn-queen  of  Palmyria's  eyes?" 
They  are  impudent,  graceless,  and,  perhaps,  per- 
sonally disagreeable  people,  but  it's  England  against 
and  above  America  all  the  time  ! 


RECONSTRUCTION 
(With  an  Apology  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes). 

THE  public  generally  has  no  idea  of  the  Recon- 
structive work  carried  on  in  all  the  larger 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain.  It  believes  that  a 
wounded  man  is  sent  out  as  fit  as  possible;  but  it  has 
no  conception  of  what  the  treatment  consists  or  of  how 
perfect  the  science  is  which  enabled  him  to  become  a 
useful  member  of  the  community,  even  though  it  may 
be  in  a  somewhat  different  capacity  to  that  of  his 
former  life. 

This  is  the  whole  aim  of  treatment  in  hospital — that 
the  patient  may  be  healed  mentally  and  bodily,  so  far 
as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  surgeons,  physicians,  and  all 
who  strive  towards  this  end.  The  branches  of  this 
Reconstructive  work  are  too  many  even  to  attempt  an 
outline  of  them  all  here;  but  some  idea  may  be  given 
of  one  branch,  the  treatment  in  the  Massage  and  Elec- 
trical Department. 

No  large  hospital  is  complete  without  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  work  carried  on  in  it — as  we  are  going 
to  see — plays  a  big  part  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
reconstruction. 

If  a  man  has  a  damaged  limb  from  a  gun-shot 
wound,  the  surgeon  must  not  only  repair  the  divided 
nerve,  or  transplant  muscles  in  place  of  those 
destroyed,  or  graft  bone  in  place  of  that  which  has 
been  blown  away,  but  he  must  also  see  that  the  tissues 
are  so  trained  that  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  their 
proper  use  again,  for  the  repaired  nerves,  muscles  and 
bones  will  have  partly  or  entirely  lost  their  function. 
All  these  cases  are  given  individual  treatment  and 
thought — and  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  Massage  and 
Electrical  Department.  Each  masseuse  is  fully  quali- 
fied, and  the  work  she  undertakes  is  of  a  highly 
specialized  order;  it  needs  knowledge,  skill,  infinite 
patience,  and  above  all,  personality.  This  last  qualifi- 
cation— if  we  may  call  it  such — is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  so  much  depends  on  keeping  the  atten- 
tion and  re-educating  the  mind  of  the  patient. 

To  understand  the  work  more  fully  we  will  take 
different  cases  and  follow  out  their  separate  treat- 
ments. When  a  man  has  a  mutilated  arm  and  z 
wound  that  is  not  healed,  his  treatment  often  begins 
before  he  undergoes  an  operation  to  repair  the  injury, 
either  to  the  nerve,  muscle,  bone  or  joint.  The  treat- 
ment is  given  to  keep  his  whole  limb  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  much  depends  on  whether  this  is  done  as 
soon  after  he  is  wounded  as  possible  or  whether  it  is 
left  till  he  has  his  operation. 

If  the  masseuse  can  move  all  the  joints  of  the  limb 
from  the  first,  they  will  be  kept  free  and  supple,  and 
remain  so  all  the  time,  in  practically  all  cases ;  but  if  no 
treatment  is  done  for  some  time,  these  joints  will  be- 
come so  rigid  that  it  will  probably  take  months  to 
loosen  them ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  never  become 
normal  again. 

This  is  one  definite  form  of  treatment  which  needs 
care  and  patience  :  to  preserve  or  restore  mobility  of 
joints  and  to  keep  the  tissues  in  good  condition.  It  is 
done  by  means  of  massage,  electricity  and  baths. 
When  the  patient  has  undergone  his  operation— say, 
for  example,  that  he  has  had  his  divided  nerve  joined 
by  the  wonderful  means  now  known  in  reconstructive 
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surgery — he  is  sent  to  the  Massage  Department  to 
carry  out  the  treatment  for  re-education  of  nerve  and 
muscle  to  combine,  and  the  keeping  of  the  muscle  in 
good  condition,  while  the  nerve  is  not  working. 

The  treatment  for  such  a  case  is  most  interesting, 
and  requires  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
skill.  Each  muscle  is  picked  out  separately  and  stimu- 
lated by  means  of  electricity  and,  when  regeneration 
in  the  nerve  has  taken  place,  i.e.,  when  the  nerve  fibres 
have  grown  together,  and  so  a  message  can  be  sent 
by  the  brain  down  the  nerve  to  whichever  muscle  is  re- 
quired, the  masseuse  has  to  use  all  her  skill  to  teach 
the  muscle  to  perform  its  proper  function  again.  For 
from  being  out  of  action  for  so  long  it  has  lost  the 
power  to  understand  the  message. 

While  months  must  elapse  before  power  returns  to 
the  limb,  everything  is  done  to  ensure  that  the  patient 
may  have  a  normal  arm  or  leg  again,  for  besides  the 
treatment  just  described  any  deformity  is  corrected  by 
means  of  splints,  plaster  and  exercises.  When  the 
nerve  has  not  been  divided  and  is  only  held  down  by 
scar  tissue,  it  is  freed,  and  the  returning  power  takes 
place  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Another  form  of  treatment  is  necessary  when  the 
patient  has  had  an  operation  known  as  "  tendon  trans- 
plantation." This  has  to  be  done  when  the  nerve  is  so 
injured  that  it  cannot  be  joined,  or  muscles  are 
destroyed  in  themselves.  Uninjured  muscles  are  used, 
and  brought  to  the  injured  part  and  made  to  perform 
the  function  of  those  missing.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
successful  operation,  and  the  results  are  very  good. 

Thus  a  man  having  lost  the  nerve  enervating  the 
extension  of  his  wrist,  may  have  one  or  two  muscles 
taken  from  the  other  side  of  his  arm  and  inserted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  extensors.  It  can  be  imagined 
how  difficult  it  is  to  re-educate  these  muscles — ener- 
vated by  another  nerve — to  perform  quite  a  different 
function ;  but  this  is  done,  and  a  normal  limb  has  more 
often  than  not  been  the  result.  This  kind  of  muscle 
re-education  is  anything  but  mechanical,  and  is  a  very 
tiring  personal  work.  Similar  attention  is  needed  for 
what  is  known  as  a  "  functional  case,"  in  which  the 
nerve  and  muscle  are  not  damaged  organically,  but 
from  shock  have  lost  their  function  for  the  time  being. 

Th«re  are  so  many  conditions  and  treatments  that  it 
is  in^ossible  to  do  more  than  select  one  or  two.  From 
the  examples  given  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
wonderful  work  in  our  hospitals  to-day  which  is  so 
willingly  carried  on  to  give  life  and  usefulness  to  the 
maimed  and  suffering  victims  of  the  last  few  years. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

AMONG  the  immense  fermenting  desires  felt,  often 
obscurely,  but  more  or  less  passionately,  for 
"  a  better  world  "  which  are  rising  all  round  us  in  this 
time  of  vast  change  and  solution — this  time  when  the 
old  crust  of  things  is  cracked  and  broken  by  volcanic 
explosions,  and  the  moment  of  undreamed  of  possi- 
bility is  instinctively  grasped  at — the  desire  to  take 
arms  against  the  mean  ugliness  of  life  also  claims 
expression.   We  look  back  over  the  century  that  began 
with  Waterloo ;  and  we  see  a  gradual  blight,  a  para- 
lysed inertness  creeping  over  our  towns  and  dwellings, 
as  if  those  who  built  houses  for  men  and  women  to  live 
in,  and  made  furniture  for  them  to  use,  and  plates  to 
eat  from  and  cups  to  drink  out  of,  had  lost  all  interest 
in  these  things  and  continued  to  produce  them  in  a  sort 
of  dull  stupor,  a  half-awake  condition,  so  that  the 
things  they  produced  were  like  dead  things,  cut  off 
from  the  circulating  life-blood  which  in  a  healthy  state 
communicates    a    human    relation    to    everything  of 
humblest  use.    The  Industrial  Age;  the  age  of  com- 
merce !    It  was  accepted  as  a  fatality.     Much  pros- 
perity benumbed  the  senses ;  seemed  itself  the  compen- 
sation ordained  for  what  counted  with  most  for  an  in- 
essential loss.     Yet  revolt  came;  a  leaven  began  to 
work.  Who  can  measure  what  intensity  of  fervour  was 
poured  into  that  revolt  by  the  minds  working,  isolated 
or  in  little  groups,  about  the  middle  of  last  centurv? 
What  immense  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  English 


craftsmanship  went  to  the  founding  of  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  !  As  we  wander  to-day  through  those 
galleries,  and  admire  the  magnificent  collections,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  real  object  of  the  museum 
was  to  provide  examples  of  beautiful  design  from  the 
arts  of  all  countries  by  the  study  of  which  the  English 
student  might  bring  back  beauty  into  his  own  country's 
arts.  If  we  ask  dispassionately  whether  the  museum 
has  fulfilled  its  object,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must 
answer  "  No."  It  has  had  some  influence,  some  effect, 
but  nothing  at  all  proportionate  to  what  it  was  hoped 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  the  artist  and  the 
manufacturer  Into  a  living  and  effective  relation  with 
one  another.  That  was  the  time  when  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  their  guilds  of  flourishing  crafts  and  all 
their  wealth  of  spontaneous  design  in  every  material, 
were  looked  back  to  with  a  passionate  nostalgia.  We 
had  the  Gothic  Revival  in  architecture ;  we  had  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  out  of  which  came  in  time 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  still  alive  and  active. 
And  in  certain  ways,  and  within  certain  limits,  there 
has  been  immense  improvement.  The  houses  of  people 
of  some  means  are  far  better  designed  and  furnished 
than  they  were  a  generation  or  two  ago.  But  in  the 
matter  of  cheap  and  common  things,  whether  it  be 
houses,  furniture,  or  utensils,  as  in  the  larger  matter 
of  town-planning  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  how 
little  there  is  that  shows  healthy  taste,  or  thought,  or 
even  common-sense,  and  how  little  we  seem  to  feel  the 
injury  to  our  national  self-respect  !  All  is  left  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  commercial  builder,  who  give 
what  they  say  '  the  public  wants. '  But  really  the  public 
has  no  articulate  wants ;  it  takes  the  bad  because  it  is 
used  to  it  and  has  no  means  of  knowing  anything 
better.  It  would  take  the  good  with  equal  cheerful- 
ness ;  with  greater,  because  what  is  well  designed  is 
better  adapted  for  use  and  more  serviceable.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  humbug  talked  by  the  typical  middle- 
man, glad  to  bolster  his  own  mental  inertia  with  a 
specious  appeal  to  experienced  worldly-wisdom.  The 
lamentable  state  of  the  theatre  in  this  country  at  the 
moment  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  contempt  for 
their  audience  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  unlimited. 
And  yet  in  the  base-camps  in  France  Greek  tragedies 
in  Mr.  Murray's  translations  are  drawing  delighted 
audiences  of  soldiers.  Imagine  what  a  London  mana- 
ger would  say  to  such  a  mad  adventure  !  Those  who 
have  lectured  to  the  soldiers  at  the  base-camps  all  say 
the  same  :  to  try  them  high  is  to  win  them,  to  play 
down  to  them  is  disaster.  We  need  more  faith  in  our 
own  people. 

In  a  book  which  came  out  the  other  day,  '  Fields  and 
Battlefields,'  by  a  sergeant  in  the  R.A.M.C. — a  book 
which  interprets  the  British  soldier  with  exceptional  in- 
sight and  sympathy — there  is  a  description  of  a 
little  French  town  which  is  apposite  and  worth 
remembering  : — 

"  The  little  city  had  been  built  when  men  still  took 
joy  in  the  forms  they  created,  and  the  harmony  of 
these  forms  with  the  forms  of  Nature  around  them 
was  not  due  to  a  trick  of  moonlight,  but  was  un- 
answerable in  the  full  light  of  day.  And  this  har- 
mony was  not  the  work  of  one  great  mind,  artist's  or 
architect's,  but  the  work  of  numerous  common  minds 
who  had  here  made  plans,  raised  scaffolds,  baked 
bricks,  learned  the  angles  of  roofs  from  the  weight 
of  tiles,  the  height  of  towers  from  the  strength 
of  masonry,  learned  to  correct  and  to  improve 
through  the  generations,  learned  above  all  to  omit 
the  ugly  and  increase  the  harmonious.  Neither  was 
the  result  that  of  the  inspiration  of  a  single  genius, 
but  of  the  continual  discrimination  of  lesser  minds; 
but  the  result  was  good.  What  beauty,  therefore, 
must  lie  in  the  common  minds  of  men." 

That  is  a  true  saying.  But  how  to  liberate  that 
beauty  and  make  it  active?  How  bring  back  the  joy 
in  making,  which  is  so  fundamentally  human?  Hither- 
to we  have  turned  too  fondly  tot  he  past ;  and  the  move- 
ments of  revolt  against  the  paralysis  of  ugliness  have 
been  too  much  in  the  character  of  forlorn  hopes,  des- 
perate assaults  against  impregnable  powers.  The 
machine  was  cursed  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evil ;  and 
we  have  turned  our  backs  on  the  machine.    But  the 
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machine  is  here,  and  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  idle  to 
rebel  :  we  must  use  the  machine.  After  all,  it  can  be 
put  to  good  uses,  just  as  well  as  bad.  And  its  use 
comes  in  just  where  we  want  it  most,  in  the  production 
of  cheap  and  common  things  which  everyone  must  use. 
The  craft  oi  printing,  in  which  the  regenerative  efforts 
of  Morris  and  his  followers  have  indirectly  had  im- 
mense effect,  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  Europe, 
is  an  eloquent  case  in  point.  The  realisation  of  this 
necessity  lias  begun  to  permeate  the  most  far-sighted 
workers  and  teachers  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  is  giving 
a  new  vitality  to  the  movement.  Symptomatic  of  this 
new  attitude  was  an  address  given  recently  to  the 
Women's  Institute  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Caulfield,  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Caulfield  pointed  out  that  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement,  which  William  Morris  had  started 
with  so  splendid  a  grasp  of  first  principles,  lost  an 
opportunity  when  it  set  itself  against  machinery.  The 
machine  had  been  allowed  to  become  the  master  in  its 
own  sphere ;  with  the  result  that  the  tendency  in  com- 
mercial production  is  to  turn  even  hand-work  into  an 
imitation  of  machine-work.  Our  craftsmen  must  study 
machinery,  not  wash  their  hands  of  it,  must  use  it,  not 
disdain  it ;  because,  unless  they  are  merely  to  touch  the 
fringe,  things  must  be  cheap  for  the  immense  public 
that  has  but  a  small  price  to  give.  The  designing  of 
the  commonest  things  of  use — pots  and  pans  and 
crockery  and  fire-irons — has  been  left  to  men  without 
training  or  gift  for  design,  and  a  meaningless  ornate 
ugliness  is  the  result.  We  repeat,  the  well-designed 
thing  is  the  simplest,  most  sensible,  and  most  service- 
able. Every  Englishman  recognises,  in  the  matter  of 
sports  and  games,  that  the  artist  is  the  man  who  does 
things  supremely  well,  without  expenditure  of  useless 
effort.  "  A  real  artist  "  is  everyone's  spontaneous 
tribute  of  supreme  praise  for  the  cricketer  or  the 
billiard-player.  We  want  English  people  to  recognise 
art  in  every  kind  of  production,  in  the  same  way,  as  a 
natural  need  and  pleasure,  an  exhilaration  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  from  our  surroundings.  Man)'  people 
talk  of  these  things  as  desirable;  but  now  is  a  time 
for  doing  as  well  as  talking.  And  Mr.  Caulfield,  in  his 
address,  had  a  practical  scheme  to  propound.  It  is 
the  war  that  has  made  the  opportunity.  "  Thousands 
went  out  machines,  and  came  back  men."  They 
have  come  back  dissatisfied  with  the  dehumanis- 
ing conditions  of  modern  manufactory  ;  they  want  to 
have  some  interest  and  pleasure  in  production.  Mr. 
Caulfield's  proposal  is  to  have  a  permanent  exhibition 
in  London,  not  merely  of  finished  things,  but  of  active 
workshops  open  to  the  public;  and  to  train  a  lew 
hundred  returned  soldiers  and  sailors — to  begin  with — 
in  these  exhibition  workshops.  By  such  training  they 
would  acquire  an  interest  in  their  work  and  a  love  for 
it.  Machinery  would  be  used  both  to  do  the  dull 
work,  and  to  make  things  cheap;  and  the  men  who 
worked  the  machines  should  be  the  designers.  That 
is  a  notable  and  original  feature  of  the  scheme.  In 
order  to  design  for  the  machine,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  it  thoroughly,  to  know  what  it  can  do  best  and 
what  are  its  limitations ;  to  use  it  as  a  servant  and  not 
let  it  be  the  master. 

The  vast  scheme  of  housing  which  is  to  give  us  a 
million  new  cottages  all  over  England  during  the  next 
few  years,  is  going  to  affect  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  :  and  all  these  cottages  will  want  furnishing. 
Now  is  the  moment  for  •everyone  who  cares  about  our 
self-respect  as  a  nation,  who  thinks  it  shame  that 
inertia  and  commercial  rapacity  should  combine  to  re- 
produce the  old  waste,  the  old  inhuman  dullness,  the 
senseless  ugliness  that  we  have  tolerated  so  long,  to 
be  up  and  doing.  Now  is  the  moment  not  only  for 
speaking  out,  but  for  forethought,  energy  and  effort. 
Mr.  Caulfield's  scheme  is  a  practical  one  :  once  started, 
it  might  spread  far  and  wide.  It  needs  financial  back- 
ing; and  we  hope  some  one  who  has  the  means — no 
vast  resources  are  required — will  be  found  to  back  it.  If 
large  sums  can  always  be  found  for  the  mending  of 
bodies  in  hospitals,  cannot  a  comparatively  small  sum 
be  found  for  a  work  like  this,  which  makes  for  health 
of  miind  as  well  as  body,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
greatest  need  of  modern  industrial  life — the  humanisa- 
tion  of  labour? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM. 

WHILST  the  future  of  Drury  Lane  still  remains  in 
the  balance — shareholders  patiently  waiting  for 
the  highest  bidder,  music-hall  magnates  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  the  endeavour  to  purchase,  benignant 
outsiders  suggesting  that  "the  building  be  forthwith 
pulled  down,  together  with  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House — the  old  theatre  quietly  preserves  its  old 
tradition  and  sees  the  Christmas  pantomime  give  place 
to  the  spring  season  of  English  Opera.  In  bygone 
days  it  was  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  that  regularly 
ii lied  the  Easter  bill,  and  did  excellent  business  into 
the  bargain.  Now  it  is  the  Beecham  Company,  back 
from  the  provinces  with  a  repertory  as  long  as  an 
American  restaurant  menu  and  nearly  as  varied.  The 
season  opened  on  Wednesday  with  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth's 
clever  two-act  opera,  '  The  Boatswain's  Mate,'  and 
that  curious  Russian  mixture  of  musical  and  chore- 
graphic  inventions,  best  known  here  by  its  French  title 
of  '  Le  Coq  d'Or. '  We  hope  it  will  prosper  as  it  un- 
doubtedly deserves;  and  if  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  operatic  appreciation  in  London 
have  been  modified  by  experience,  he  can  have  as  little 
fear  on  that  score  as  ourselves.  His  company  has  had 
wonderful  success  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
where since  it  was  last  here ;  yet  not  even  in  the 
remotest  north  does  its  reputation  stand  higher  than  in 
the  metropolis,  and  this  time,  happily,  there  are  no 
raids  to  interfere  with  the  steady  flow  of  crowded 
houses  already  indicated  by  a  besieged  box-office. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  visit  is  to  last  until  Covent 
Garden  reopens  in  May  (date  uncertain),  and,  as  Sir 
Thomas  is  also  a  director  of  the  Grand  Opera  Syndi- 
cate, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  two  enter- 
prises will  not  be  allowed  to  clash.  He  has,  however, 
a  good  two  months  before  him  at  Drury  Lane.  Hence 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  why  he  should  have  set  him- 
self and  his  people  the  tour  de  force  of  squeezing  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  repertory  into  the  first  two  and 
a  half  weeks.  Seventeen  operas  and  one  ballet  in  the 
course  of  twenty-one  performances  may  sound — nay, 
is — a  very  creditable  achievement.  But  is  it  on  the 
whole  conducive  as  a  system  to  polished  interpretation 
and  sustained  excellence  of  ensemble?  We  think  not. 
.Allowing  that  the  company  is  a  large  one,  and 
familiar  with  its  work,  the  necessity  for  long  daily- 
rehearsals  is  nevertheless  paramount,  unavoidable,  it 
efficiency  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and  these  on  top  of  eight 
representations  per  week  surely  must  impose  an  exces- 
sive strain  upon  the  throats  and  the  physique  of  the 
singers.  This  "cramming"  system  was  not  the 
system  of  the  OpeVa-Comique  in  Paris  or  of  the 
ordinary  Continental  subsidized  opera-house,  at  any 
rate  in  pre-war  days,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  it  cannot 
be  so  now.  It  may  be  the  justifiable  practice  of  the 
theatrical  Repertory  Company  on  tour,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  "Grand  Opera  Company"  at  Drury  Lane  it  rather 
suggests  tempting  Providence  and — adverse  criticism. 
We  are  all  for  the  finest  procurable  performances  of 
the  best  available  works,  and,  where  there  is  a  large 
and  widely-scattered  public  to  be  satisfied,  more 
frequent  repetitions  of  certain  operas  must  not  only 
pay,  but  tend  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  ensemble, 
thus  killing  the  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Moreover, 
the  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  these  operas  are  pro- 
vided with  double  casts,  and,  assuming  that  the 
"  undersLudies  "  (reinplacant  is  perhaps  the  better 
word)  are  worthy  of  their  task,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  they  should  have  regular  opportunity  for  showing 
what  stuff  they  are  made  of.  In  this  way  alone  can 
fresh  talent  be  brought  to  the  surface  or  put  to  the 
real  test,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  cases  where 
unsuspected  vocal  or  dramatic  genius  lay  concealed, 
awaiting  its  chance. 

A  point  of  no  less  vital  importance  is  the  need  for 
constant  effort  to  improve  the  enunciation  of  the 
singers.  Last  season  it  was  as  a  rule  the  one 
outstanding  blot  upon  some  otherwise  admirable  per- 
formances. We.  do  not  say  that  the  vocal  standard  is 
anything  near  what  it  might  be,  or  what  it  would  be 
if  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  were  privileged  to  train  (for 
the  operatic  stage)  and  give  us  the  best  singers  that  the 
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country  can  yield.  Bui  if  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
train  them  to  sing-  or  act,  it  is  none  the  less  his  duty, 
once  he  has  eng'aged  them  and  made  them  rehearse,  to 
insist  upon  their  pronouncing'  the  English  language 
correctly  and  with  such  distinctness  of  utterance  that 
they  shall  be  capable  of  being  heard  and  understood  in 
every  part  of  the  theatre.  This  matter  he  has  never 
taken  seriously  in  hand,  although  it  means  everything 
to  the  popularization  of  opera  in  the  vernacular,  as 
Sir  William  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  both  knew 
when  they  demonstrated  how  the  frick  was  to  be 
done  at  the  Savoy  going'  on  for  forty  years  ago.  Let 
us  assure  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  that  nothinq  less  than 
the  same  meticulous  care,  exercised  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual fashion,  will  ever  secure  a  similar  brilliant 
result  for  the  operas  given*  under  his  able  direction. 
While  he  is  about  it,  ton,  he  might  further  improve 
the  English  translations  used  by  his  company.  They 
still  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

The  clever  young  pianist  who  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious  patronvrhic  of  Miss  Lcnie  Basche  lias 
already  given  the  first  of  two  recitals  announced  for 
this  month  at  Wigmore  Hall,  and  therein  proved  her- 
self the  possessor  of  a  true  Slavic  temperament,  with 
a  rare  talent  for  the  interpretation  of  the  composers  of 
her  race.  It  will  therefore  be  interesting  to  hear  an 
artist  who  can  do  so  well  with  Dvorak,  Smetana, 
Rachmaninov,  and  Arenskv,  in  her  ambitious  Chopin 
programme  (which  includes  the  whole  of  the  24 
Etudes)  on  the  25th  Inst. 

In  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Miss  Gertrud 
Hopkins  at  her  chamber  concert  last  week  there  were 
only  three  items  ;  but  they  served  to  display  to  advan- 
tage the  unusual  qualities  that  make  her  an  altogether 
first-rate  ensemble  player.  It  was  something  to  be 
worthy  of  association  with  Mr.  Lionel  Tertis  in  the 
Brahms  sonata  (Op.  120,  No.  2)  for  viola  and  piano; 
and  again  more  than  creditable  to  lead  Miss  Marjorie 
Hayward,  Miss  Evelyn  Cooke,  Mr.  Tertis,  and  Mr. 
Cedric  Sharpe  in  a  smooth,  well-contrasted  rendering 
of  Cesar  Eranck's  noble  quintet  in  F  minor. 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  gave  on  Monday  evening  at  the 
/Eolian  Hall  the  first  of  three  lectures  on  '  The  Art  of 
Song-Singing.'  Dealing  with  what  he  described  in  a 
sub-title  as  "  Equipment  and  Rules,"  he  imparted 
some  sound  practical  information  with  characteristic 
Irish  fluency,  and  illustrated  his  points  skilfully, 
though  troubled  by  obvious  hoarseness.  He  also 
acknowledged  very  gratefully  his  debt  to  Mr.  S. 
Liddle,  whose  help  at  the  piano  enabled  him  to  get 
over  many  rough  places. 

The  selection  of  pieces  made  by  Miss  Mignon 
Nevada  for  her  vocal  recital  at  the  same  hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  was  lacking  neither  in  eclecticism  nor 
ambition ;  and  if  once  or  twice  she  proved  to  be 
severely  overweighted,  the  fault  rested  with  those  who 
advised  the  young  soprano  to  undertake  things  of  such 
heavy  calibre  as  '  Casta  Diva  '  and  the  big  Monologue 
and  Prayer  from  Gluek's  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride. ' 
These  were  ordeals  that  the  great  Tietjens  used  to 
tackle ;  but  they  are  scarcelv  suited  for  singers  with 
light  voices  who  depend  for  most  of  their  effects  upon 
a  charming  mezzo  voce.  Hence  Miss  Nevada's  suc- 
cess in  such  numbers  as  the  Paesiello  aria,  the  '  Rose 
eherie  '  of  Gretry,  the  fanciful  '  J 'ai  peur  d'un  baiser, ' 
by  Joseph  Szule,  a  tuneful  "  Sleep  Song"  by  Cyril 
Scott,  and  the  touching  '  Magdalen  at  Michael's  Gate,' 
by  poor  Liza  Lehmann.  The  accompaniments  of  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Kiddle  were  irreproachable. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A  VOICE  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  the  present  time  it  is  evident  that  the  mind 
of  England  and  France  as  well  as  tin-  mind  of  the  most 
thoughtful  here,  is  perplexed  as  to  tine  attitude  of  the  . 
United  States  of  America  in  regard  to  the  future 
"  peace  and  happiness  "  of  the  world  in  general  and 
the  "  safely,  honour  and  welfare  "  of  out  great 
Empire  in  particular.  And  as  I  consider  it  a  sacred 
duty  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  that  Empire,  how- 


ever obscure  may  be  his  position,  to  contribute  what 
he  can  towards  attaining  a  unity  of  mind  and  purpose 
on  great  Imperial  issues,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  a  Paper  which,  throughout  a  long 
and  noble  career,  has  consistently  and  boldly  placed 
honour  above  chicanery  and  duty  above  expediency. 

I  do  not  ask  for  their  publication  :  they  are  merely  a 
small  contribution  towards  the  general  fund  of  thought 
as  expressed  by  your  Paper.  But  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  them  as  in  your  judgment  you  think  best  :  they  are 
yours  for  what  they  are  worth. 

On  the  12th  December  last  past,  there  appeared  the 
following  "  local  "  in  one  ol  our  leading  Papers.  It 
is  an  extract  from'  a  letter  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
N.Z.E.F.  in  France,  to  his  father,  resident  in 
Auckland  : 

"  Enclosed  is  some  Bosche  literature  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  as  a  souvenir  from  the  air.  It 
was  dropped  near  us  when  we  were  bridging  a 
canal.  .  .  The  Hun  missive  is  headed  '  The 
American  Peril  '  and  reads  in  part  :  '  Isn't  it  foolish 
to  stay  in  this  war  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  United 
States?  It  is  plain  America  won't  be  satisfied  with 
Germany's  downfall,  but  actually  aims  at  controlling 
the  world's  commerce.  She  points  at  Germany,  but 
is  ready  incidentally,  to  ruin  England;  in  fact,  she 
prepares  to  suck  marrow  out  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
World  domination,  that's  what  America  is  after  ! 
An  exhausted  and  impoverished  Europe  will  make 
the  United  States  the  ruler  of  the  world.  At  anv 
rate,  after  the  war,  America  will  be  the  most  pitiless 
competitor  England  ever  had.  Only  the  United 
States  have  something  to  gain  bv  continuing  the 
war.'  " 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  read  this  extract, 
and  for  this  reason.  Shortly  before  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  war,  I  had  been  to  certain  Islands  of 
the  Philippines,  as  I  had  been  through  the  German 
Pacific  Islands  and  New  Guinea  before  the  Great  War 
began,  and  had  reached  Hong  Kong.  One  evening, 
as  I  sat  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hong  Kong  Hotel, 
smoking,  an  elderly  gentleman  joined  me.  I  told  him 
that  T  came  from  New  Zealand  and  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  an  American  and  a  general  manager  of  a 
large  Transport  Corporation  in  the  Western  States 
which  controlled  a  good  deal  of  shipping  and  a  number 
of  railways. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  which  was  mainly 
on  the  war,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  would  he  compelled  to  enter  the  war  to  protect 
their  own  interests  and  prestige,  but  only  at  a  time 
most  favourable  to  themselves.  And  then  he  went  on 
to  express  himself  on  the  effect  this  would  have  on 
England  almost  in  the  very  words  quoted  in  this 
Lieutenant's  letter!  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  read 
the  extract  in  the  newspaper  !  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
remarkable  thing  and  a  very  strange  coincidence. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  conversation  did  not  end  here. 
He  declared,  further,  to  put  it  in  substance  and  very 
briefly  : 

1.  That  the  United  States  entering  the  war 
would  deprive  England  of  the  credit  of  winning  the 
war  and  of  the  gain  of  prestige. 

2.  That  it  would  lead  the  United  States  to  build- 
ing a  Navv  lar«er  and  more  powerful  than  the  British 
Navy  :  and  that  they  would  demand  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

3.  That  the  United  States  would  build  and  form 
a  mercantile  marine  larger  than  Great  Britain's,  and 
would  vigorously  apply  their  navigation  laws. 

4.  That  they  would  disintegrate  the  British 
Navv.  This  they  had  already  succeeded  in  doing  in 
the  case  of  Australia,  and  they  would  succeed, 
through  the  war,  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  New- 
Zealand.  That  they  would  make  it  impossible  to 
have  one  Imperial  Fleet  under  one  control,  as  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  world  power  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  That  ultimately  they  would  disintegrate  the 
British  Empire  into  small  but  increasingly  powerful 
republics.      This  was  now  being  done  through  a 
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Press  propaganda,  the  influence  of  suggestion,  the 
encouragement  of  nationalism,  national  vanity  and 
sectionalism. 

6.  That  they  controlled  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  had  the  Press  of  Australasia  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands.  Nothing  but  excellencies  would  be 
said  of  the  United  States  and  this  continuously,  and 
largely  criticisms  of  England.  Australia  could  only 
believe  what  they  willed  it  to  believe,  and  thus  they 
were  shaping  her  destiny  away  from  England. 

7.  That  England  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
Pacific.  She  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  a  single 
Naval  station  of  her  own.  Fiji  and  the  captured 
German  colonies  should  be  handed  over  to  the  truly 
democratic  Australian  and  New  Zealand  nations  as 
distinct  sovereignties.  They  would  see  to  it  that 
Australian  opinion  would  demand  it. 

8.  That  they  would  make  a  United  British 
Empire  an  impossible  dream.  How?  Through  the 
cultural  suggestion  of  the  Press,  literature  of  every 
description  and  the  falsification  of  history.  The 
United  States  must  become  the  paramount  Power  in 
the  world;  it  matters  not  how.  A  United  British 
Empire  would  stand  in  the  way.  Therefore  it  must 
be  made  impossible. 

9.  Japan  and  England  must  be  alienated. 
Through  American  and  German  influence  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  strongly  opposed  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  But  England  was  too  strong 
then.  It  will  yet  be  done.  They  are  gradually 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
against  it. 

10.  England's  influence  in  China  must  give  way 
to  that  of  the  United  States  and  her  commerce  in  the 
Orient  be  captured. 

11.  Should  the  United  States  enter  the  war,  it 
will  not  be  on  the  score  of  humanity  or  friendship  or 
sympathy  for  England,  but  solely  on  her  own 
account.  An  alliance  with  any  European  Power 
would  be  unthinkable.  It  can  never  take  place. 
The  United  States  must  have  a  free  hand  in  the  war 
and  the  after-war  settlement. 

This  is  the  gist  of  his  conversation  relative  to  us, 
and  he  maintained  that  he  represented  a  large  body  of 
influential  opinion  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  United  States  and  the  many 
conversations  I  have  had  with  Americans  of  every 
class  and  colour,  in  pretty  well  all  the  four  corners  of 
the  world,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  does.  After 
all,  may  there  not  be  an  element  of  truth  in  the  "  Hun 
missive"?  The  motive,  of  course,  is  a  different 
thing. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  present 
time,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
influence,  or,  shall  I  say?  the  "  culture  "  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  disintegrating  influence  so  far  as  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned.  It  is  an  influence  which 
is  constant  and  everywhere.  The  Press  is  wholly  sub- 
ject to  it.  In  our  blind  infatuation  for  all  things 
American  we  are  perpetually  yielding  to  it.  England 
is  condemned  or  criticised  :  "  America  "  is  praised  and 
daily  advertised.  It  is  the  fashion  to  condemn 
England  for  the  American  Rebellion,  and  the  man  who 
doubts  this  condemnation  is  looked  upon  as  a  poor 
sort  of  a  Briton  !  And  yet  the  condemnation  is  not 
only  clean  contrary  to  history,  but  is  a  condemnation 
of  the  noble  founders  of  English  Canada  and  a  con- 
demnation of  loyalty.  These  grand  United  Loyalists, 
these  sturdy  defenders  of  a  United  Empire,  these 
pioneers  of  Empire  Defence  were  knaves,  fools  and 
idiots  :  they  had  no  conception  of  liberty  !  That  evil 
influence  of  the  great  schism,  the  Great  Rebellion,  in 
the  English  Race  is  still  working  its  evil  design,  and, 
judging  from  events,  we  are,  if  not  gladly,  at  least 
blindly,  yielding  to  it,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  a  great 
United  British  Empire. 

I  am,  sir,  with  deep  respect, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Cole  (D.C.L.) 

Walford,  Campbell  Point, 
Parnell,  New  Zealand. 


AN   AMERICAN   TRIBUTE   TO  BRITAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  send  enclosed,  in  case  you  should  care  to 
reproduce  it,  or  some  of  it,  in  The  Saturday  Review. 

It  shows  that  some  Americans,  at  any  rate,  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  part  played  by  Britain  in  the  world, 
and  are  aware  of  the  incongruity  of  her  being  dragged 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  Wilson  and  his  ridiculous 
fourteen  points. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Chichester. 

britain  and  liberty, 
remarkable  tribute. 

Address  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Wise  Wood  at 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

It  seems  to  me  eminently  fit,  as  this  war  ends,  for  the 
American  people  to  express  appreciation  of  the  major  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  British,  for  had  not  the  British  held  the 
seas  the  night  of  barbarism  would  have  overspread  Europe 
■  once  more,  and  swept  thence  into  our  own  skies.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  come  to  this  sanctuary  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Americanism,  an  American  whose  ancestors  fought  Britain  in 
our  revolutionary  war,  to  thank  God  for  Britain. 

Greece  gave  to  the  world  philosophy  and  art  ;  Rome, 
government  and  law  ;  Britain,  equality  and  freedom.  Nor  did 
she  stop  with  these  gifts,  for  she  has  since  insured  this 
preservation.  She  has  sown  her  gifts  with  a  prodigal  hand  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  herself  surpassed  all  others  in  their 
amplification  and  enjoyment,  even  ourselves.  Truly  did 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  say  of  Britain,  that  she  has  stood 
guardian  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Who,  therefore,  are  we  that  at  the  close  of  the  struggle 
should  strut  down  from  the  mountains  bearing  tablets  of  stone 
on  which  are  graven  fourteen  irrevocable  commandments  of 
our  own  devising?  Our  fourteen  points  !  Are  we  competent 
to  prescribe  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  for  a  stricken  world?  Are 
we  as  competent  to  do  so  as  the  Mother  of  Democracy,  before 
whose  eyes  we  have  elevated  our  tablets  of  stone,  as  if  they 
were  sacred  writ  ? 

Britain  has  a  Government  responsible  to  popular  sentiment  ; 
we  have  not.  When  the  British  people  repudiate  their 
Government  it  resigns  :  when  ours  is  repudiated — as  it  was 
recently — it  continues  to  misrepresent  public  sentiment,  and 
holds  on  till  it  expires  by  limitation.  Parliament  rules  ; 
Congress  does  not.  The  act  of  Parliament  is  final  ;  that  of 
Congress  is  provisional.  There  is  no  master  above  Parliament  ; 
there  are  two  above  Congress.  Britain's  cities  are  well 
governed  by  directly  democratic  and  incorrupt  councils,  which 
are  proceeding  in  just,  orderly,  and  efficient  ways  towards 
municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  public 
markets,  wash-houses,  etc.  Our  own  municipal  government, 
because  of  its  corruption,  waste,  inefficiency,  and  callousness, 
gives  us  cause  to  hang  our  heads. 

We  freed  our  slaves  in  '63  ;  Britain  had  freed  hers  in  '33. 
We  confiscated  our  slaves  and  ruined  their  owners,  leaving  the 
latter  no  capital  with  which  to  employ  them.  Hers,  Britain 
redeemed  by  purchase — 770.000  of  them — at  the  cost  of 
95  millions  of  dollars.  A  bloody  war  and  eight  billions  of 
money,  spent  first  and  last  was  the  price  we  paid. 

Britain  prohibited  night  work  for  women  74  years  ago  ;  by 
only  ten  of  our  States  has  this  reform  been  accepted  as  yet. 
In  1833  Britain  began  regulating  the  conditions  under  which 
children  may  be  employed,  and  to-day  surrounds  the  child  at 
work  with  the  most  rigid  safeguards.  Our  national  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  do  likewise.  In  Britain  there  are  old- 
age  pensions ;  there  are  not  any  here.  In  Britain  there  is 
national  health  insurance ;  there  is  none  here.  In  Britain 
there  are  national  labour  exchanges  and  insurance  against 
unemployment,  and  there  is  a  minimum  wage  in  low-paid 
industries.  Where  in  this  country  are  these  fruits  of 
democracy  to  be  found? 

Nevertheless,  we  talk  of  democracy  as  if  we,  ourselves, 
were  its  foremost  practitioners  :  as  if,  in  very  fact,  we  were 
the  keeper  of  its  great  seal.  Why,  for  long  centuries  before  the 
phrase,  "  Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  occurred  to 
us,  Britain,  the  verv  mother  of  it  all,  was  lavishly  spilling  her 
blood  and  treasure  over  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  earth  to 
make  it  a  safe  place  for  her  democratic  children,  among  whom 
were  we ;  we,  who  said  officially  of  this  war  of  the  forces  of 
evil  upon  the  forces  of  good,  that  between  the  two  we  saw  no 
difference  ! 

So  I  stand  here  to-night,  an  American  to  the  core,  and  offer 
mv  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  democracy,  to  the  great  parent 
of  the  liberties  I  enjoy.  And  I  thank  her  for  the  spread  of 
that  democracy — the  sane  and  stable  democracy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  makes  of  liberty  a  safe  possession,  safe  for  a 
man  whether  he  have  one  shirt  or  three — I  thank  her  for 
having  spread  it  to  the  north  of  us,  in  Canada,  and  over  the 
world's  continents. 

Upon  its  seas  Britain's  was  the  torch  that  set  going  the 
lights  of  freedom  that  now  welcome  the  pilgrim  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  world  ;  and  hers  the  keep  of  the  world's  vast, 
tossing,  common,  that  once  more  may  be  traversed  in  safety, 
thanks  to  her  sailormen,  by  all  who  have  good  in  their  heart1;. 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  part ;  but  it  was  Britain  that  barred  the 
gate,  and  it  was  Britain  that  bore  in  safety  to  the  laboratory 
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of  Earth's  greatest  military  alchemist,  France,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  world's  democracies — our  own  included — to  be 
by  France  distilled  into  that  marvellous  elixir,  Victory,  a  great 
draught  of  which  has  so  magically  transmuted  a  world,  part 
serf,  into  one  that  is  wholly  free. 

SYNDICALISTS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Lord  Selborne  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Times 
made  a  statement  whose  profound  significance  has 
passed  unnoticed — even,  in  all  probability  by  Lord  Sel- 
borne himself.  In  ascribing-  the  present  discontent  of 
Labour  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  not  truly  represen- 
tative of  constituencies,  he  says  that,  on  a  proportional 
basis,  Labour  should  have  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seats.  We  are  not  concerned  now  with  what  appears 
on  the  surface  of  this  statement,  that  the  elections 
have  proved  unjust  to  Labour,  but  with  its  underlying 
assumption  that  Parliament  should  represent  not 
localities,  but  occupations.  Lord  Selborne  is  not 
alone  in  this  attitude  of  mind.  Before  the  recent 
general  election  a  newspaper,  analysing  the  list  of 
candidates,  found  among  other  matters  that  it  com- 
prised seven  candidates  for  the  Agricultural  Party, 
two  Teacher  candidates,  one  for  the  Town  Tenants 
League,  one  Coster  candidate,  and  one  Seamen's.  In 
this  again  we  find  separate  interests,  and  not  separate 
localities,  taken  as  the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Attention  has  been  directed  in  recent  times  so  exclu- 
sively to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Upper  House  that, 
although  misgivings  have  sometimes  been  expressed 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  other,  it  appears  to  have 
passed  unobserved  that  the  parliamentary  system,  as 
a  whole,  is  in  process  of  transformation.  For  some 
time  past  there  has  been  growing  up  within  the  House 
of  Commons  a  class,  of  members  differing  in  an 
essential  respect  from  the  rest — namely,  representa- 
tives of  occupation.  Formerly,  although  a  member 
may  have  had  a  class  bias  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  admit  it  :  he  claimed,  and  probably  believed,  that  he 
honestly  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  constituency.  Now, 
however,  a  man  may  stand  openly  for  Labour,  for 
shipping,  for  beer,  or  even  for  harmless,  necessary 
cocoa,  and,  when  these  are  affected,  he  speaks  and 
votes  in  their  interest  and  not  for  his  constituents. 

Now  what  is  this  but  syndicalism?  syndicalism  of  a 
sort,  for,  as  a  watch  word,  like  Socialism'  or  Home 
Rule,  it  means  different  things  to  different  people,  and 
practice  does  not  always  run  side  by  side  with  theory. 
It  means,  as  syndicalism  really  means,  that  an  engine 
driver  in  Newcastle  is  nearer  to  an  engine  driver  in 
Bath  than  he  is  to  his  next  door  neighbour,  bound  by 
closer  ties  of  interest,  united  by  deeper  mutual  under- 
standing. The  old  system  of  representation  by  areas, 
founded  when  the  population  of  England  was  more 
homogeneous  in  employment,  and  when  the  prosperity 
of  all  alike  depended  on  agriculture,  no  longer  fully 
meets  our  needs ;  and  while  each  constituency  now 
contains  a  heterogeneous  population  with  diverse  occu- 
pations and  conflicting  views,  rapid  transit, 
annihilating  space,  has  brought  together  like  to  like, 
no  matter  where  they  live. 

It  may  be  contested  that  Labour  stands  united  for  all 
manual  workers  against  the  world,  and  is  not  divided 
according  to  occupations.  This,  however,  is  due  to 
causes  that  can  easily  be  seen,  and  is  but  a  passing 
phase.  Not  only  is  it  passing  :  it  appears  to  have 
almost  passed ;  for  the  most  noticeable  phenomenon  to- 
day is  that  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  Labour 
have  lost  in  influence.  Power  now  dwells  with  the 
shop  stewards  who  represent  distinct  occupations ;  and 
though  combination  may  be  effected  for  certain  pur- 
poses, it  is  alliance,  not  union. 

But  though  parliament  is  undergoing  transforma- 
tion, no  drastic  alteration  is  likely  to  be  made.  As  a 
race,  we  are  averse  from  change.  We  like  our  oldest 
suit  of  clothes,  no  matter  how  unfashionable  and 
frayed.  We  like  it  because  it  is  old,  and  because  we 
are  used  to  it  :  and  rather  than  get  a  new  suit  we  have 
it  cleaned  and  pressed  and  mended.  So  it  will  be  with 
the  House  of  Commons.    We  are  used  to  it  :  we  know 


its  ways,  and  are  willing  to  overlook  its  shortcomings. 
With  our  predilection  for  using  old  bottles  for  new 
wine  we  will  "  make  it  do."  Indeed,  that  process 
has  long  since  begun ;  for  what  after  all  is  a  party 
organisation  but  a  means  of  forcing  a  constituency  to 
elect  a  representative  it  does  not  want?  And  with 
what  Bagehot  calls  our  infinite  capacity  for  make- 
believe  we  shall  continue  to  pretend  that  members  still 
represent  their  constituents.  We  know  already  they 
do  not,  but  we  never  admit  it ;  decency  forbids.  As 
an  Italian  proverb  says :  there  are  things  which  we 
should  look  at  only  through  our  fingers. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  F.  B. 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  15th  of  March  you  ask 
what  has  become  of  the  Primrose  League  and  what  it 
is  doing  now? 

During  the  war  the  work  of  the  League  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  patriotic  service.  The  activities 
of  a  large  number  of  our  Habitations  centred  round 
one  problem  alone,  how  they  could  most  usefully  serve 
the  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  Unsparing  service  has 
been  given  by  Officers,  particularly  Ruling  Councillors, 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  Wardens.  Large  and  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  warm  clothing  have  been  met 
by  the  efforts  of  Working  Parties  at  the  Head  Office 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  many  letters  of 
thanks  received  prove  that  the  effects  of  this  work 
have  been  felt  by  a  large  number  of  units  in  the  field 
and  by  many  hospitals.  The  entertainments  which 
habitations  have  given  to  the  wounded  have  been  much 
appreciated ;  hospital  beds  have  been  equipped  out  of 
Primrose  League  funds ;  liberal  contributions  have 
been  made  to  war  charities ;  and  the  League  has 
heartily  co-operated  in  the  war  savings  movement  and 
in  the  food  economy  campaign. 

The  Primrose  League  has  also  been  able  to  assist 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  with  a  small  fleet  of 
those  motor  ambulances  which  in  every  theatre  of  war 
have  performed  such  signal  service,  and  the  Ladies' 
Grand  Council  presented  a  Hut  to  the  Y.W.C.A.  for 
the  Womens'  Army  in  France.  Needless  to  say, 
many  members  of  the  League  who  have  been  serving 
with  the  Forces  have  sacrificed  their  lives — the  purest 
form  of  patriotism,  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Primrose  League  to  promote. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that,  in 
maintaining  and  developing  the  organisation,  Habita- 
tions have,  at  the  same  time,  performed  a  task  of 
national  importance.  There  is  much  useful  and 
profitable  work  for  the  League  in  the  future,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  electorate,  not  only 
in  maintaining  its  principles  of  Religion,  Constitution 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  but  in  upholding  the 
general  propositions  of  law  and  order,  loyalty  and 
good  citizenship.  Imperial  consolidation,  the  im- 
provement of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  the  knit- 
ting together  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  a 
nobler  patriotism,  these  are  ideals  which  inspire  the 
Primrose  League  with  fresh  hope  and  a  new  purpose, 
and  the  services  rendered  by  the  League  during  the 
recent  General  Election  were  an  indication  that  the 
Habitations  are  preparing  for  new  work  and  new 
conditions. 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  (the  Grand  Master  of  the 
League)  in  his  1919  message  to  the  Primrose  League 
says  that,  in  his  view,  the  work  of  the  League  lies  even 
less  in  the  past  than  in  the  future,  and  adds  :  "  For 
the  work  of  reconstruction  two  things  are  essential  : 
first,  a  continuance  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  self- 
restraint,  and  the  realisation  of  a  great  end,  which 
have  stilled  the  cries  of  faction  during  the  war,  and 
inspired  all  with  a  common  aim  ;  secondly,  a  resolute 
refusal  to  allow  international  warfare  abroad  to  be  re- 
placed by  class  warfare  at  home,  or  to  let  the  spoils  of 
victory  be  snatched  from  our  grasp  by  dissensions 
within. " 

Lord  Curzon  urges  all  members  of  the  League  to 
back  up  their  Coalition  member,  to  urge  him  to  press 
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for  bold  measures  of  social  industrial  reform,  which 
only  can  be  carried  by  a  union  of  forces,  interests,  and 

classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Reginald  Bennett. 

The  Primrose  League, 

64,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
March  17th,  19 19. 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — Having  with  considerable  trouble  earned  a 
Pelman  Certificate,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  what  I  can 
in  defence  of  the  little  grey  books.  If,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  majority  of  people  seldom  get 
further  than  the  first  few  books,  they  are  necessarily 
not  in  a  position  to  criticise.  It  is  surely  somewhat 
unfair  to  quote  some  sentences  in  Book  II.  as  an 
example  of  the  Pelman  System. 

Might  not  any  extract  taken  at  random  from  the 
best  novel  of  the  year  appear  ridiculous  when  read 
apart  from  its  context?  What  meaning  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  musician  by  hearing  a  stray  phrase  from 
any  musical  work?  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  no  doubt  a  system  of  memory  training  existed 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  would  the  modern  mind 
apply  itself  to  the  study  of  those  theories,  as  pro- 
pounded in  the  antiquated  language  of  Bacon? 

As  I  understand  it,  Pelmanism  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word,  viz.,  Suggestion. 

It  does  for  the  undeveloped  mind  and  body  what  no 
other  equally  well  advertised  quack  remedy  could  effect. 

Although  the  little  grey  books  contain  nothing  wc 
do  not  already  know,  a  genuine  study  of  the  course 
cannot  fail  to  develop  greater  efficiency  in  reasoning 
.tnd  more  accurate  powers  of  observation. 

If  this  result  is  attained  by  a  proportion  of  those 
who  Pelmanise,  and  their  interest  and  joy  in  life  are 
thereby  appreciably  increased;  if  but  a  few  torpid 
brains  are  stimulated  to  some  degree  of  activity,  surely 
the  four  guineas  paid  to  Pelman  will  not  have  been 
wasted,  and  the  system  will  deserve  a  more  creditable 
title  than  that  of  "  gigantic  humbug." 

Yours  truly, 

Margaret  Loder. 

24a,  Bryanston  Square,  W.  1. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  many  a  year  since  I  first  gave  apprecia- 
tion to  The  Saturday  Review — about  sixty  in  fact  : 
in  those  days,  although  known  by  a  harsh  name,  it 
was  a  power  in  the  land.  By  your  number  of  March 
the  8th,  I  observe  the  days  of  fire  and  slaughter  are 
returning.  A  very  welcome  change  from  the  tone  of 
"  truckle  and  surrender  "  which  finds  vent  in  the 
columns  of  so  much  of  our  press  and  which  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  our  feeble  ministerial  policy. 

Thank  goodness  The  Saturday  Review  seems  to 
see  through  Wilson  !  It  would  take  more  than  all  the 
space  in  your  Review  to  put  before  you  the  proofs  I 
have  from  correspondents  in  America  :  from  acquaint- 
ance with  leading  Americans  there  and  here  :  and  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  country  through  long  resi- 
dence there,  that  President  Wilson  has  rushed  over  to 
Europe  first  and  foremost  to  mitigate  penalties  against 
Germany.  Every  word  he  utters  is  to  weaken 
England  and  strengthen  Germany  ! 

And  our  delegates  cringe  and  fawn  and  agree  to 
everything. 

Imagine 'Wilson,  who  got  his  second  term  by  the 
votes  of  our  deadliest  enemies  the  Irish,  and  the  Ger- 
man-Americans, receiving  all  this  homage,  and  why  ! 
For  years  he  saw  unmoved  all  the  noblest  and  bravest 
of  our  young  men  being  slaughtered.  For  years  he 
saw  us  spending  seven  million  pounds  daily  and  des- 
cending into  poverty  !  And  his  chief  utterances  dur- 
ing that  period  were,  "  too  proud  to  fight,"  and  "  as 
all  are  fighting  for  the  same  thing,  why  not  make 
peace?"    As  bis  own  press  and  politicians  say,  "  if 


\\  ilson  came  into  the  War  for  a  '  principle  '  it  was  his 
duty  to  come  in  the  first  day  :  when  he  says  he  came  in 
for  a  '  principle  '  he  lies  !"  This  much  I  read  in  the 
speech  of  one  of  the  leading  politicians  out  there  ! 

Both  Wilson  and  the  pro-German  House — as  you 
know — looked  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  "  in  a  few 
weeks."  In  other  words,  that  Germany  would  win  in 
a  canter. 

Then  came  an  end  of  the  dream.  The  great  Ger- 
man banking  houses  took  counsel  in  the  States  and 
besought  the  President  to  save  Germany  from  financial 
ruin  !  Also,  England  would  emerge  from  this  war 
more  powerful  than  ever  !  America  would  have  no 
seat  at  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  dislike  like  that  engendered  by  envy. 
Every  school  master,  every  head  of  a  college  I  have 
known  in  the  States  has  envied  the  prestige  of  Great 
Britain  ! 

Here  was  a  chance  then  ! — End  the  War  ! — not  w  in 
it  ! — and  step  into  England's  shoes  ! 

I  do  hope  The  Saturday  Review  is  going  on  the 
war-path  against  all  this  "  morality  "  from  a  canting 
pedagogue.  Did  ever  anybody  know  of  a  man  who 
talked  so  much  of  morality  and  principles  who  didn't 
turn  out  a  humbug? 

And  ^500,000,000  to  be  spent  on  American  ships  ! 
Splendid  !  Few  have  had  more  links  with  Germany 
and  America  than  myself.    I  know  both  peoples  well. 

The  "  League  of  Nations  "  is  bosh  !  The  Entente 
is  the  proper  League.  The  "  League  of  Nations  "  is 
to  bring  in  Germany  !  nothing  else.  As  for  President 
Wilson's  deluge  of  "  principles  "  and  "  moralities,"  I 
can  only  say,  "  Damn  your  sentiments  !" 

Yours, 
An  Old  Volunteer. 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — New  sources  of  Revenue  are  urgently  needed 
and  I  trust  to  the  proverbial  fairness  of  the  Saturday 
Review  to  allow  me  to  make  some  few  suggestions, 
whether  you  approve  of  them,  or  otherwise,  in  the  hope 
that  others  of  your  correspondents  may  supplement 
them  by  other  practical  proposals  with  the  same  object. 

I  would  propose  the  following  fresh  taxes  : 

1.  On  all  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  is  only  fair  that  individuals  who 
build  up  great  businesses  and  almost  entirely 
through  advertisements  should  be  taxed  in  so  doing. 
Classic  examples  would  be  Pelmanism,  Midler's  and 
Sandow's  institutes. 

2.  On  all  advertisements  on  street  hoardings, 
railway  carriages  and  stations,  busses,  vans  and 
houses. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  Totalisator  for  all  bets  on 
Race  Courses,  all  profits  to  go  to  the  State. 

4.  Or,  taxes  on  Bookmakers,  and  on  all  bets. 

5.  Graduated  Receipt  Stamps  and  Cheque 
Stamps  ad  valorem. 

6.  An  increased  Dog  tax,  according  to  the  num- 
ber kept. 

7.  Taxes  on  Pianos,  Gramophones  and  Bicycles. 

8.  An  increased  tax  on  men  servants. 

Yours  faithfully, 
"  Scrutator. " 

A    WHITE  AUSTRALIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— A  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  instant 
refers  in  particular  to  the  question  of  a  Policy  known 
as  the  maintenance  of  "  White  Australia,"  on  which 
you  make  a  comment  that  this  Policy  "has  left  un- 
developed the  northern  tropical  Province  of  Queens- 
land, though  we  believe  a  certain  amount  of  '  Kanaka  ' 
labour  is  allowed  to  be  imported  from  the  islands  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane." 

You  will  permit  me  to  say  there  are  two  misstate- 
ments of  fact  concerning  Australia  which  it  is  important 
to  correct. 

That  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  tropical 
Province  of  Queensland  is  much  at  variance  with 
statistics  for  years  subsequent  to  the  displacement  of 
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coloured  labour.  The  figures  of  large  increase  of 
population  and  of  additional  area  placed  under  sugar 
cane  (the  staple  industry  on  which  coloured  labour  was 
originally  employed),  leave  one  only  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  paragraph  was  written  without  reference 
to  these  readily  available  facts. 

The  second  correction  I  wish  to  make  is  your  state- 
ment that  "  Kanaka  "  labour  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
to  Queensland  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Act,  1901, 
importation  of  coloured  labour  from  the  Islands  has 
been  absolutely  prohibited. 

Upon  the  observation  of  the  conditions  of  this  Act 
rests  the  financial  position  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Australia,  where,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  the  retail 
price  was  fixed  by  Statutory  Authority  at  3^d.  per  lb. 
for  the  duration  of  the  War,  a  price  that  is  interesting 
to  compare  w  ith  the  price  of  yd.  per  lb.  prevailing  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  black-grown  sugar. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  A.  Box, 

Official  Secretary. 

Commonwealth  Offices,  Australia  House, 

Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.,  18th  March,  1919. 

NIETZSCHE  AND  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  Nietzsche  once 
or  twice  comes  a  little  closer  home  to  the  circum- 
stances leading-  up  to  the  late  war  than  in  the  passage 
you  quote  (in  reviewing  my  '  Nietzsche  the  Thinker  ' 
25th  Jan.)?  I  allude  to  the  reference  to  nationalism, 
"  this  neorosc  nationale  with  which  Europe  is  sick," 
"  this  sickness  and  unreason  which  is  the  strongest 
existing  force  against  culture."  He  felt  that  Germany 
in  particular  had  intensified  the  disease  by  its 
"  Freiheits-Kriegen  "  against  Napoleon,  thereby 
adding  one  more  to  the  system  of  small  states  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  and  bringing  Europe  to  an 
impasse.  The  crowning  folly  was  the  erection  of  the 
German  Empire,  with  which  the  disease  "  passed  into 
a  critical  state."  Over  against  nationalism  he 
believed  in  a  "  United  Europe  " — once  using  the 
phrase  "  the  United  States  of  Europe."  Not  the 
interest  of  the  many,  but  above  all  the  interests  of 
certain  princely  dynasties,  and  then  of  certain  commer- 
cial and  social  classes,  pushed,  he  thought,  in  the 
nationalist  direction,  (c.f.  the  citations  in  my  book, 
pp.  v,  vi,  143IT.,  465 f.) 

I  am,  sir,  yours  etc., 

William  M.  Salter. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[I  accept  Mr.  Salter's  references  with  pleasure  as 
significant.  They  refer  more  to  the  symptoms 
which  culminate  in  the  disease  of  war,  while  the 
passage  I  quoted  refers  to  the  conditions  of  war, 
life  "  in  continual  danger  "  and  "  universal  military 
service."  I  wish,  by  the  by,  we  could  call  it  "  the 
late  war."  In  Nietzsche's  sense  of  "  sickness  and 
unreason,"  it  is  pretty  alive  and  pretty  pestilent  in 
Russia  and  Germany  in  this  year  of  grace. — Your 
Reviewer.  ] 

THE  COST  OF  BUILDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  cost  of  building  could  be  materially  re- 
duced, if  bricklayers  could  be  persuaded  to  lay  a 
reasonable  number  of  bricks  in  a  day. 

The  foul  cancer  of  restriction  of  output  has  eaten 
into  the  bricklaying  trade  deeper,  perhaps,  than  into 
any  other.  It  is  a  revelation  to  watch  an  American 
bricklayer  at  work  and  compare  his  methods  with  the 
lazy,  dilatory  overhandling  that  characterises  the 
Hnglishman. 

The  one  lays  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
bricks  in  a  day  that  the  other  does,  and  anyone  can 
calculate  what  an  immense  and  avoidable  addition  this 
makes  to  the  cost  of  building  in  this  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Traveller. 


REVIEWS 

THE   POWER  OF  THE  PURSE. 

Parliament  and  the  Taxpayer.  By  E.  H.  Davenport, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert 
Samuel.     Skeffington  &  Son.    6s.  net. 

THERE  are  two  hoary  constitutional  fictions 
effectively  dispelled  by  this  timely  book  :  one,  that 
redress  of  grievances  must  precede  Supply ;  two,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  controls  expenditure.  Mr. 
Davenport  was  secretary  to  the  War  Office  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure,  which  has  done  the  public  a  real  service 
by  the  publication  of  its  reports  on  recent  financial 
scandals.  The  House  of  Commons  has  had  no  real 
control  over  public  expenditure  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  Firstly,,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  that  is  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
in  Committee,  is  too  large  a  body  to  deal  with  the 
huge  and  complicated  estimates  of  modern  times, 
which  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty  years  from 
eighty  to  eight  hundred  millions.  Taking  the  number 
of  members  present  at  about  200,  which  is  the  kind  of 
House  you  may  get  for  Supply,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
miscellaneous  mob  of  that  kind  is  quite  unsuited  for 
examining  the  details  of  departmental  expenditure. 
Few  sights  are  more  pitiable  as  spectacles  of  helpless- 
ness than  the  whole  House  in  Committee  on  the  slot  of 
a  scandal,  real  or  imaginary.  But  this  very  seldom 
happens,  as  few  members  make  financial  speeches  in 
Supply.  Secondly,  if  members  were  really  willing  to 
examine  financial  details,  the  estimates  are  presented 
in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  impossible.  The  cost — 
the  thing  that  matters — is  frequently  split  up  and 
hidden  away  in  three  or  four  different  votes,  which 
come  on  at  different  times.  Thirdly,  party  discipline 
has  been  drawn  so  tight  in  these  days  that  criticism  of 
an  estimate,  and  still  more  a  division  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  are  regarded  as  a  political  attack  on  the 
Government,  which,  if  successful,  may  involve  resigna- 
tion and  a  general  election.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd,  or  more  fatal  to  any  financial  criticism,  not  to 
say  control?  A  member  may  know  very  well  that  the 
Cippenham  Store  is  a  swindle,  or  that  the  War  Office 
administration  of  militarv  hospitals  is  costly  and  care- 
less :  but  is  he  going  to  wreck  the  Government  and 
plunge  the  country  into  a  general  election  on  such  an 
issue?  Every  member  now  receives  ^,400  a  year;  and 
elections  nowadays  are  more  fatiguing  and  much  more 
disagreeable  than  they  used  to  be.  A  man  must  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  most  M.P. 's  if  he  will  give 
up  five  years'  salary,  risk  the  loss  of  his  seat,  and  face 
the  frowns  and  curses  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to 
save  the  public  a  few  millions,  for  which  the  public 
will  not  thank  him  ;  quite  the  reverse.  Nothing  is  so 
popular  as  to  advocate  economy  in  general ;  nothing  is 
so  unpopular  as  to1  propose  a  particular  economy. 
Even  if  you  succeed  in  cutting  down  a  particular  vote, 
the  persons  whose  salaries  have  been  docked  or  the 
swindlers  whose  plunder  has  been  stopped  will  get 
hold  of  some  newspaper  to  attack  you,  and  hold  you 
up  to  odium  as  a  mean  dog,  who  wants  to  prevent 
somebody  from  living  a  fuller  and  better  life. 

And  yet  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  some 
efficient  control  of  public  expenditure  should  be  estab- 
lished, or  the  nation  will  plunge  into  a  bog  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  corruption.  It  is  because  Mr.  Davenport 
realises  this,  and  indicates  the  methods  by  which  the 
present  farce  may  be  turned  into  a  reality  that  his  book 
is  so  valuable.  To  meet  the  three  evils  three  reforms 
are  necessary.  The  estimates,  before  being  passed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  must  be  scrutinised 
and  analysed  by  two  or  more  select  Committees  up- 
stairs* who  shall  send  for  documents  and  officials,  and 
examine  them  as  a  board  of  directors  would  examine 
the  accounts  of  a  joint  stock  company.  These  select 
committees  must  present  reports  to  the  House  in 
Committee,  which  reports  shall  be  considered  at  the 
same  time  as  the  estimates  to  which  they  relate. 
Secondlv,  the  votes  must  be  presented  to  the  House 
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in  a  clear  and  businesslike  form,  giving-  the  total  and 
actual  cost  of  the  items  of  expenditure.  Thirdly,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  other  two 
reforms,  the  Government  must  give  up  treating 
amendments  in  Committee  of  Supply  as  votes  of  con- 
fidence. If  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  recover  its 
control  of  the  public  purse,  financial  criticism  must 
be  denuded  of  political  colour.  There  are,  of  course, 
occasions  when  the  maxim  that  finance  depends  on 
policy  will  apply,  and  when  a  full-dress  debate  would 
be  justified,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  number  of  men 
for  the  Navy  and  Army  should  come  on  for  decision. 
But  these  occasions  are  rare  and  easily  distinguishable. 
We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Davenport  in 
advising  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  apparently 
needless  stages  of  voting-  money,  such  as  report, 
third  re'ading,  appropriation  bill,  and  consolidated  fund 
bill.  In  days  when  bureaucracy  is  so  powerful,  and 
the  individual  so  helpless,  the  public  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  any  opportunities,  however  formal  and 
antiquated,  of  criticism  and  protest.  Let  us  stick  to 
forms  :  we  may  want  them  in  the  revolutionary  days 
with  which  we  are  now  menaced  on  every  side. 

THE  TWINKLER  TWINS. 

Christopher  and  Columbus.  By  the  Author  of 
'Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.'  Macmillan. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  the  famous  author  of  '  Elizabeth  and 
her  German  Garden  '  we  expected  much,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  We  are  a  little  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  title,  for  Anna-Rose  and  Anna- 
Felicitas  do  hardly  ever  in  these  pages  call  each  other 
Christopher  and  Columbus,  though  they  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  doing  so.  But  the  Twinlder  twins  are 
an  achievement  in  fiction  on  which  we  congratulate 
their  creator.  Anna  Rose  and  Anna  Felicitas  Von 
Twinkler  are  the  daughters  of  a  famous  Pomeranian 
Junker,  who  dies  before  the  war.  Their  mother  is 
English,  brings  them  to  England,  dies,  and  leaves 
them  in  the  care  of  her  sister,  who  is  married  to  a  type, 
the  elderly  golf-playing  Briton,  whose  "  patriotism  " 
is  stronger  than  his  humanity.  Uncle  Arthur 
can't  stand  the  visits  of  the  police,  and  the 
remarks  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  ships  his  Ger- 
man nieces  (aged  18  and  20)  off  to  America,  with 
letters  to  friends  in  Boston  and  California,  who  it  is 
hoped  will  be  able  to  start  the  twins  in  some  way  of 
life,  for  America  had  not  then  entered  the  war.  The 
twins  are,  of  course,  dazzlingly  beautiful,  and  the  style 
of  their  conversation  is  that  of  Voltaire's  L'Ingdnu, 
frank,  philosophical,  and  unconventional.  On  the  ship 
they  capture  the  heart  of  Edward  A.  Twist,  an  emo- 
tional American,  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  a 
teapot  spout.  The  adventures  of  the  twins  in  a  New 
York  third-rate  hotel  and  in  Boston  and  at  Teapot 
Twist's  home  at  Clark  are  admirably  described. 
Uncle  Arthur's  friends  not  being  available,  the  twins 
and  their  enamoured  and  self-appointed  guardian 
Twist  finally  arrive  at  Acapulco,  a  small  Californian 
sea-resort  near  Los  Angeles,  where  they  hit  on  the 
haonv  idea  of  opening  a  tea-house  in  an  old  cottage, 
rebuilt  and  furnished  regardless  of  expense  by  the 
millionaire.  Preparatory  advertisements,  in  which 
Teapot  Twist  is  a  past  master,  excite  curiosity  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  "Open  Arms"  open,  with  the 
Twinkler  twins  as  waitresses,  but  horror  of  horrors  ! 
they  embrace  Germans,  instead  of  clean-bred  Ameri- 
cans !  The  story  of  the  German  father  had  got  out, 
and  the  "only  technically  German,  you  know,"  had 
not  sufficed  to  appease  the  malice,  or  to  quench  the 
patriotism,  of  the  old  cats  and  their  appurtenant 
dotards,  who  fill  hotels  the  world  over.  The 
Americans  boycott  the  Open  Arms,  while  the  Germans 
come  in  crowds,  gush  exclamatory  praise,  and  call 
their  waitress  Miss  Von  Twinkler.  Twist,  in  despair, 
consults  the  local  lawyer,  who  with  more  wisdom  and 
more  freedom  than  is  used  by  his  English  brother, 
advises  Teapot  to  marry  one  twin,  and  find  a  husband 
for  the  other.  A  young  English  naval  officer,  on  leave 
with  a  wounded  foot,  turns  up  conveniently  to  marry 
Anna  Felicitas,  and  Twist  marries  Anna  Rose. 


The  distinguished  lady,  who  has  delighted  us  with 
several  previous  delineations  of  German  life  and 
character,  is  too  clever  to  treat  the  theme  of  mixed  or 
technical  nationality  au  tragique,  though  in  truth  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  between  two  patriotisms  through 
accidents  for  which  they  are  not  responsible  is  serious 
and  often  sad.  But  the  author  skates  rapidly  over 
thin  ice,  and  never  for  a  moment  allows  her  darling 
tw  ins  to  fall  through  into  the  water  of  derision  or  in- 
sult. With  equal  tact  the  good  points  of  Teapot  Twist 
are  brought  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  while  the 
insolent  bell-boys  and  lift-men  and  the  scandalous 
gossips  of  the  hotel  lounge  (rotunda  it  used  to  be 
called),  such  characteristic  features  of  American  life, 
are  kept  in  the  background.  Altogether  this  is  the 
most  delightful  novel  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

AN  ERUDITE  CAPTAIN  IN  EGYPT. 

Through  Egypt  in  War  Time.    By  Martin  S.  Briggs. 
Fisher  Unwin.     21s.  net. 

MANY  a  poor  home-stranded  Orientalist^  glancing 
through  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  book, 
will  feel  a  pang  of  envy  for  the  author's  luck  in 
being  able  at  no  great  expense  to  visit  not  only 
the  great  monuments  of  Egypt,  but  many  out-of-the- 
way  places.  But  envy  disappears  after  a  little  read- 
ing. For  this  is  not  the  East  we  knew  in  peace-time, 
though  the  author's  photographs  and  admirable 
sketches  show  familiar  scenes  and  types  of  people.  It 
is  an  East  invaded  by  a  clean,  good-tempered,  flippant 
Cockney  host,  whose  first  demands  are  baths,  cool 
drinks  and  solid  food — an  East  disfigured  everywhere 
with  army  hutments,  in  which  initial  letters  E.E.F., 
G.H.Q.,  A.S.C.,  R.A.M.C.,  Y.M.C.A.,  A.P.M,, 
E.L.C.,  and  so  on,  have  more  significance  than  local 
names,  an  East  familiar  with  the  use  of  "  Number 
Nines."  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  picture  Egypt 
as  the  soldier  has  seen  it,  from  Solium,  on  the  borders 
of  Tripoli,  to  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  and  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  First  Cataract  at  Assouan.  As  a 
Sanitary  Officer  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  Captain  Briggs 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  as  an  architect, 
keenly  interested  in  his  profession,  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to-visit  towns  and  temples  in  remote  oases  and 
along  unfrequented  coasts,  which  before  the  war  were 
scarcely  known  to  Europeans.  Thus  the  paper  cover 
in  advertisement.  Doubtless  the  British  soldier,  who 
has  served  his  time  in  Egypt  would  be  glad  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  book,  which  is  rich  in 
quotations  from  such  varied  sources  as  Dr.  Stanley 
Lane  Poole,  Herodotus,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Willcocks,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis,  enabling  him 
to  tinge  his  memories  with  erudition.  But  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  average  British  soldier 
could  possibly  have  seen  Egypt  as  a  Sanitary  Officer, 
of  avowedly  exceptional  good  fortune  in  the  ma'ter 
and  an  architect,  keenly  interested  in  his  profession, 
saw  it  in  those  years  of  war. 

To  one  who  knew  the  country  well  in  former  days, 
but  was  detained  in  Europe  while  the  war  was  on, 
Captain  Briggs's  book  is  rather  disappointing,  the 
author's  pre-occupation  being  with  the  high  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  whereas  the  exile  pictures  the  rich  humour 
(if  Tommy  in  close  touch  with  Ahmed  and  Selim,  and 
longs  for  just  a  glimpse  of  it  occasionally.  True,  there 
are  one  or  two  amusing  anecdotes  as  this  of  "  one  Bill 
Harris  "  : — 

"  He  was  the  bugbear  of  the  troops  in  the  Fayyum, 
for  by  his  presence  in  the  water  of  every  stream  con- 
nected with  the  Nile,  he  made  bathing  impossible  at  a 
time  when  conditions  of  life  made  it  more  than  ever 
desirable.  Every  drop  of  drinking-water,  and  even  of 
washing-water,  had  to  be  specially  treated,  apart 
from  the  usual  chlorination  process  which  it  undergoes 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  And  all  this  pother  was 
caused  by  the  little  bilharzia  worm  (whose  name  the 
soldiers  so  aptly  paraphrased)  that  is  found  in  certain 
snail-shells  clinging  to  rushes  and  other  vegetation  by 
thev  water's  edge." 

But  such  illuminating  strokes  are  all  too  few.  The 
book  is  not  concerned  with  Tommy  or  with  Ahmed, 
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that  is  the  only  grudge  we  have  against  it.  The 
author  seems  to  have  traversed  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Egypt  without  discovering  that  the  chief 
fascination  of  that  country  resides  in  the  Egyptian 
people,  some  of  the  most  charming  in  the  world.  Even 
at  Damietta,  where  the  native  life  remains  unspotted, 
his  thought  was  all  of  ancient  buildings,  not  of  men. 
We  should  be  much  surprised  if  that  was  the  complaint 
of  Tommy  Atkins.  For  the  rest,  the  merits  of  the 
book  are  obvious.  If  every  officer  in  the  Egyptian 
Expeditionary  Force  had  made  as  good  use  of  his  time 
and  opportunities  as  did  our  author,  the  war  would 
have  done  much  for  archaeology. 

The  small  corner  of  Palestine,  which  Capt.  Briggs 
explored,  though  by  no  means  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  a  province  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  least 
prosperous  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  showed  nothing  of 
the  desolation  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  an 
inevitable  result  of  Turkish  rule.  It  is  odd  to  read  of 
places  called  "St.  James's  Park,"  "Middlesex 
Farm,"  and  "  Dorset  House,"  in  that  far  country.  The 
quaint  absurdity  of  such  nomenclature  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  descriptions  : — 

"  May  6th,  1917  :  Many  of  them — now  deserted  and 
in  some  cases  shattered  by  shell-fire — stand  in  large 
gardens  of  orchards  enclosed  by  cactus-hedges.  This 
farmhouse  itself  usually  consists  of  a  range  of  rooms 
grouped  round  an  open  countyard,  and  one  of  the 
'  rooms  '  is  a  stone-pointed  vault  over  a  deep,  stone- 
lined  well.  In  the  courtyard  stands  the  great  hori- 
zontal wheel  of  the  well  apparatus,  resting  on  a  stout 
post,  and  turned  by  another  post  stuck  slantwise  into 
the  vertical  one.  This  is  worked  by  a  donkey  or  an 
ox.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  this  old  system  has 
been  superseded  by  up-to-date  German  machinery, 
even  by  oil-engines  !  In  other  cases  the  wells  were 
blown  up  before  we  arrived.  But  the  clumsy  old 
wooden  wheel  and  posts  still  remain." 

"  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wadi 
had  ceased  to  be  attractive  since  the  armv  arrived.  In 
early  spring  and  in  normal  times,  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
place,  though  in  no  way  romantic.  The  wide  grassy 
valley  between  Deir  el  Belak  and  Gaza,  for  example, 
remained  almost  unspoilt  north  of  the  great  camp  at 
Deir  el  Belak  itself,  for  it  was  commanded  by  the 
observation-posts  on  Ali  Muntar  and  was  well  within 
range  of  Turkish  heavy  artillery.  Our  troops 
bivouacked  for  months  in  fig-groves  and  among  little 
sandhills,  or  in  deep  gullies  in  the  slopes  of  green 
uplands.  So  when  we  trekked  across  the  open  barley- 
fields  on  May  8,  for  our  new  camp  at  Sheikh  Nebhan, 
over  the  opposite  hill,  we  found  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
peacefully  grazing  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  where 
the  telegraph  posts  and  the  old  track  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine  remained  just  as  in  pre-war  days." 

The  author  left  before  the  fall  of  Gaza.  "There 
were  many  people,"  he  informs  us,  "  in  the  E.E.F. 
during  the  summer  of  1917,  who  never  expected  to 
see  the  inside  of  Gaza,  including  a  few  men  who  had 
actually  been  in  its  streets  during  the  March  battle. 
'  So  near  and  yet  so  far  '  expressed  their  point  of 
view. " 

The  transliteration  of  Arabic  words  in  the  book, 
though  unsophisticated,  is  easy  to  follow.  We  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  that  some 
pasture-land  upon  the  Libyan  coast  is  "  known 
to  the  Bedouins  as  Agube  Minor,"  also  the  weight  of 
some  of  the  authorities  adduced  for  speculations  with 
regard  to  Israelitish  wandering  and  Christian  legend. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  impressed  by  the  evidence 
of  painstaking  over  what  must,  in  the  circumstances, 
have  been  no  easy  task.  The  author's  illustrations 
are  a  real  adornment  to  the  book. 

A  DISCIPLE  OF  ACTON. 

Hopes  for  English  Religion.    By  John  Neville  Figgis. 
Longmans.    6s.  6d.  net. 

T)EOPLE  are  always  glad  to  listen  to  Dr.  Figgis. 
-L  He  combines  prophetic  earnestness  of  a  topical 
kind  with  considerable  power  of  epigram.  Thus,  in 
one  of  these  sermons  he  remarks  that  "God  is  saving 


man  as  by  fire  from  the  facile  optimism  of  Victorian 
complacency.  Progress,  with  a  capital  P,  was  tor- 
pedoed by  the  man  who  sank  the  Lusitania."  Again, 
"Never,  never  will  the  younger  generation  slake 
their  soul's  thirst  with  the  tepid  weak  tea  of  respect- 
able choristers'  Anglicanism."  Is  Dr.  Figgis  so  sure, 
however,  that  this  thirst  will  be  satisfied  by  a  "drink 
Divine,"  whether  it  be  sincere  milk  or  living  water? 
There  are  more  deleterious  compounds  than  weak  tea. 
The  ardour  of  the  returning  army  for  a  nobler,  more 
vital  religion  than  that  which  is  found,  let  us  say,  in 
the  pages  of  Keble's  'Christian  Year,'  is  one  of  these 
facile  conventionalities  of  which  Dr.  Figgis  is  rather 
too  fond.  He  has  admirers  who  regret  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  studies  in  mediaeval  political  philosophy 
which  brought  him  into  note  twenty  years  ago,  in 
order  to  plunge  into  current  controversy.  These  very 
sermons  are  already  a  little  out  of  date.  The  apology 
for  Soviet  "  excesses  "  was  delivered  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  President  Wilson  is  no  longer  the  demi-god 
that  the  public  thought  him  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 
Dr.  Figgis  several  times  declares  that  Christianity — 
the  religion  of  a  kingdom — is  "  the  most  democratic  of 
all  religions."  Ought  not  a  D.D.  and  Litt.D.  to 
remember  that  "democracy"  means  popular  govern- 
ment, based  on  a  majority  mandate,  not  equality 
before  God  or  sympathy  with  the  poor?  Dr.  Figgis 
very  finely  gave  up  a  rich  college  living  to  embrace 
community  life,  but  confessed  later  that  he  had  not  in 
a  cloister  escaped  the  problem  of  wealth  and  poverty. 
Possibly  in  1919  he  may  have  modified  his  confidence 
that  Trade  Unionism  is  the  principle  of  Christian 
brotherhood. 

We  should  have  liked  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  liberty  means  being  free  to  "keep 
God's  commandments,"  the  soul's  escape  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler,  as  is  expounded  on  page  6,  or 
being  free  to  break  or  keep  the  rule  of  right.  On 
page  114,  Dr.  Figgis  remarks  that  to  hold  that  free- 
dom means  power  to  do  what  we  ought  makes  straight 
for  tyranny.  That  is  the  perfectly  arguable  contention 
of  liberalism,  but  it  should  be  argued.  The  Fathers 
certainly  held  the  other  view;  they  had  no  great 
opinion  of  self-determination.  Then  we  are  not  certain 
whether  Dr.  Figgis  regards  authority  in  any  higher 
and  more  spiritual  light  than  the  principle  of  order. 
Liberty  must  not  become  licence.  Anarchy  spells 
ruin,  and  so  forth.  But  such  commonplaces  do  not 
rise  above  the  Manchester  or  police-regulation  con- 
ception of  life.  When  Mazzini  said  that  the  great 
need  of  the  modern  world  is  the  revival  of  authority, 
he  meant  something  ghostly  and  divine.  We  look 
ahead  to-day  on  a  world  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
non-religious,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in  Portugal), 
aggressively  atheistic  republics.  Is  Dr.  Figgis  satis- 
fied as  long  as  there  is  no  persecution  or  street 
fighting? 

In  his  striking  book,  '  Churches  in  the  Modern 
State, '  he  seemed  to  contend  that  the  day  has  gone  by 
for  Christian  governments.  The  Church,  having 
failed  to  Christianize  the  world,  should  retire 
austerely  into  a  primitive  catacomb  condition  and 
sanctify  itself  afresh.  A  new  intensive  culture  must 
precede  any  further  attempt  at  extensive  influence.  It 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
standpoint  and  that  of  those  who  would  spread  out 
Christianity  thin  to  cover  the  greatest  possible  surface. 
Dr.  Figgis  did  not  pursue  his  thesis  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, which  is  that  of  a  State  absolutely  secular  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  faith,  and  in  the  present  volume, 
after  condemning  all  puritanism  as  heretical,  he  main- 
tains that  "  if  we  think  to  convert  the  modern  world 
by  retiring-  into  a  coterie,  we  shall  make  a  grievous 
error."  His  defence  of  "Anglican  comprehensive- 
ness," though  he  does  not  think  it  "glorious,"  points 
in  the  same  direction.  He  claims  the  title  of  Liberal 
Catholic,  so  that  the  trumpet  sounds  rather  uncertainly 
after  all.  But  the  historical  student  speaks  out  in  the 
protest  against  the  idea  that  the  mediaeval  or  Saxon 
Church  of  England  was  ever  soirituallv  independent  of 
the  great  aoostolic  See  of  the  West.  Some  have  seemed 
actually  to  believe  that  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  was 
Protestant  before  the  Reformation  and  Catholic  after 
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it  !  By  the  by,  in  the  Great  Charter  "  Ecclesia 
Anglicana  "  means  the  clergy. 

We  have  paid  Dr.  Figgis  the  compliment  of  suggest- 
ing certain  criticisms  of  his  recent  work  because  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  few  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  thought 
who  have  the  ear  of  a  wide  nublic.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  passion  of  his  conviction  or  the  ability  of  its 
expression.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  have  the  historical 
Cambridge  mind  rather  than  the  Oxford  philosophic 
one.  And  a  popular  preacher  nowadays  has  little  time 
to  look  far  below  the  surface  of  thinp-s. 

A  GREAT  HUNTER. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  Courtenay  Selous,  D.S.O.  By 
J.  G.  Millais.  With  16  full-page  illustrations. 
Longmans.    21s.  net. 

IF  happiness  consists  in  making  the  dreams  of  youth 
come  true  in  mature  age,  Selous  had  an  ideal  life. 
For,  as  a  small  boy,  he  lay  flat  on  the  floor  in  a  night- 
shirt, hardening  himself  for  sleep  on  the  ground  as  a 
hunter  in  Africa.  His  youth  he  spent,  like  much  of 
his  mature  age,  when  he  was  not  after  bigger  prey,  in 
the  pursuit  of  birds'  eggs,  and  he  was  too  often  at  the 
top  of  a  tree  to  be  top  of  his  form.  He  found,  how- 
ever, an  understanding  house-master  at  Rugby,  and 
none  of  his  escapades  damaged  his  career,  as  those 
critics  may  note  who  regard  all  schoolmasters  as  un- 
discerning  idiots.  After  a  period  on  the  Continent 
which  improved  his  powers  as  a  linguist,  he  reached 
Africa  at  an  age  when  Lobengula  thought  him  a  boy, 
and  innocuous  as  a  killer  of  elephants.  Lobengula 
missed  his  guess  that  time.  Selous  came  rapidly  to 
be  one  of  the  most  famous  of  big  hunters,  and  had 
many  narrow  escapes  where  he  was  only  saved  by  his 
marvellous  nerve  and  eyesight.  He  tackled  the  buffalo 
and  the  rhinoceros,  which  mam  consider  more  danger- 
ous than  the  lion,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  influence 
among  natives.  We  grow  a  little  tired  of  the  endless 
stories  of  his  hunting,  though  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
is  now — with  vastly  improved  guns,  attendants  and 
luxurious  transport ;  but  no  judicious  reader  can  fail 
to  see  the  fineness  of  the  man  himself  apart  from  his 
physical  gifts,  which  fitted  him  for  the  hero's  part.  He 
could  get  through  a  solitary  300  miles  in  Central 
Africa  in  the  middle  of  enemies,  with  a  rifle  and  four 
cartridges,  and  no  blanket  to  sleep  in. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  Philistine,  as  some  big  hun- 
ters have  been,  or  an  advertiser,  as  the  Press  has 
made  many  of  them.  With  him  a  success  was  apt  to 
be  put  down  as  a  fluke,  and  his  modesty  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  Nor  was  it  the  modesty 
which  belongs  to  the  man  of  action  who  is  weak  with 
the  tongue,  and  worse  with  the  pen.  Selous  could 
talk  admirably,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  the 
charm  of  bis  personality  made  friends  for  him  every- 
where. He  was  one  of  the  "  whitest  "  men  that 
Africa  has  known,  a  despiser  of  boasters  and 
romancers.  Without  him  Rhodes  would  not  have 
secured  Mashonaland,  for  Selous  opened  up  the 
country  with  a  road,  circumvented  the  Matabele,  and 
made  a  British  province.  Rhodes  exploited  him  and 
paid  him  with  empty  compliments,  while  Truth  ac- 
cused him  of  Rhodesian  finance,  of  which  he  was 
wholly  innocent.  Mr.  Millais  has  some  just  remarks 
concerning  the  scanty  recognition  that  pioneers  get 
unless  they  happen  to  be  showy  Arctic  explorers. 

When  the  war  began  Selous  was  impatient  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  field.  He  provided  himself  with  a 
certificate  of  health  that  many  a  man  of  forty  might 
envy,  but  was  kept  for  some  time  out  of  campaigning 
in  Africa,  being  one  of  the  few  men  qualified  in  every 
Avay  for  that  difficult  business  !      We  should  like  to 


know  who  was  responsible  for  this  idiotic  hesitation 
about  using  his  services.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of 
the  "dug-outs"  who  promoted  this  cast-iron  indiffer- 
ence to  our  best  men  have  been  "dug  in"  by  this 
time,  ami  uiil  never  again  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
official  stupidity.  It  is  a  wonder  that  our  pioneers 
stick  to  England,  for  they  are  scandalously  treated  by 
those  who  can  give  away  good  places  and  a  decent 
livelihood. 

Mr.  Millais  has  written  too  long  a  book.  His  pen  is 
not  equal  to  remarks  about  the  war  and  destiny,  but, 
as  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  himself  a  good  shot, 
and  a  friend  of  Selous,  he  has  done  well  in  his  record. 
He  is,  naturally,  interested  in  hunting  and  shooting. 
So  are  we ;  but  we  are  more  interested  in  human 
character.  Selous  has  written  a  good  deal  about  his 
ow  n  adventures ;  his  biographer  might  have  given  us 
less  of  these,  and  revealed  more  of  an  exceptional 
character.  Such,  we  think,  was  Selous.  He  did  the 
State  some  service,  and  no  man  was  more  upright  in 
his  dealings  .with  all  men,  or  freer  from  the  taint  of 
jealousy  of  any  sort.  He  might  have  been  a  great 
administrator  instead  of  spending  much  of  his  life 
travelling  for  the  eggs  of  rare  birds.  America  would 
have  found  him  money  to  live  on,  if  not  a  suitable 
place  ;  but  this  England  of  ours  goes  its  stupid  way, 
neglecting  its  pioneers  and  masters  of  research. 

Though  Selous  was  no  boaster,  and  lived  before  the 
Press  pushed  picturesque  reputations  before  the  public, 
his  fame  is  secure,  and  his  friends  know  his  worth. 
They  w  ill  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Millais  for  recording  it  in 
this  volume. 

WAR-TIME  GERMANY. 
An  Uncensored  Diary.     By  E.  D.   Bullitt.  Stanley 
Paul.    6s.  net. 

THE  record  of  Mrs.  Bullitt's  experiences  suffers  a 
little,  we  think,  from  its  author's  natural  wish  to 
demonstrate  that  she  in  her  time  has  clayed  many 
parts.  Her  desire  to  bequeath  to  her  great-grand- 
children an  MS.  diary  of  four  eventful  months  (May — 
September,  191 5)  can  scarcely  have  rendered  her 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  exigencies  of  a  more  imme- 
diate public.  Her  attitude  as  of  an  amused  spectator, 
concerned  only  for  her  personal  appearance  and  com- 
forts generally,  is  considerably  at  variance  with  the 
assertion  that  she  "came  to  Germany  a  serious- 
minded  woman  seeking  information  on  the  woman 
question."  This  last  definition  of  her  character  and 
aims  we  take  for  the  more  veracious,  as  it  is  much  the 
more  agreeable,  of  the  two.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
appreciate  her  humorous  treatment  of  such  subjects, 
for  example,  as  starved  cab-horses  or  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  But  as  a  shrewd  and  not  unkindly 
observer,  specially  interested  in  what  concerns  her  own 
sex,  she  at  once  conciliates  our  sympathies.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  capacitv  she  laboured  under  at  least 
two  grave  handicaps  besides  the  shortness  of  her  stay- 
in  the  first  place,  she  was  quite  unable  to  speak 
German  ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  more  hopeless  obstacle 
to  any  real  understanding  of  the  national  characteris- 
tics or  ideals.  Secondly,  she  had  the  disadvantage — 
incidental  to  her  compatriots  when  thev  visit  Europe — 
of  moving  in  circles  too  exalted  to  furnish  a  trustworthy 
standard  for  reference.  Her  associates  were  chiefly 
fellow-countrywomen  married  to  members  of  the  native 
aristocracy  and  on  familiar  terms  with  Royalty  itself. 
More  than  one  of  these  ladies  had,  to  be  sure,  adopted 
"her  husband's  country"  with  ultra-German 
thoroughness  ;  but  their  ability  to  answer  for  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  would  be  necessarilv  limited. 

What  was  possible  under  these  conditions,  however, 
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Mrs.  Bullitt  appears  to  have  achieved.  In  street  or 
train,  in  flat  or  hotel,  she  made  good  use  of  her  eyes. 
Moreover,  she  systematically  visited  communal 
kitchens,  creches,  workshops,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Frauendienst.  As  a  net  result  she  is 
immensely  impressed  by  the  efficiency  with  which  "  In 
Berlin  the  modern  woman  handles  anything  from  a 
large  office  force  to  a  tramcar. "  Though  von  Bissing 
personally  assured  her  that  the  suffrage  for  women 
"is  frightful,"  she  has  obviously  no  belief  that  peace 
will  reinaugurate  the  Hausfrau's  traditional  position  of 
effaeement.  Her  forecast  would  in  this  respect  seem 
likely  to  be  confirmed  by  results ;  but  she  is  not  always 
equally  happy  in  prediction.  Dr.  Cumming,  indeed, 
can  scarcely  have  excelled  her  gift  for  foretelling  what 
has  not  come  to  pass.  Germany  she  pronounces  un- 
conquerable. As  a  main  reason  for  this  she  assigns 
the  impossibility  of  persuading  any  other  nation,  and 
in  particular  her  own,  to  endure  restrictions  on  food. 
The  Kaiser  will  never  be  deposed.  "If  there  is  one 
thing  that  there  will  not  be  in  Germany,  it  is  a  revolu- 
tion. "  Such  prophecies  would  scarcely  have  assured 
her  popularity,  either  here  or  across  the  Atlantic,  so 
long  as  they  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  As  things 
are,  we  can  derive  entertainment,  and  perhaps  some 
profit,  from  these  impressions  of  an  enemy  country  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Great  War. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  The  Adventures  of  Heine, '  by  Edgar  Wallace  (Ward,  Lock, 
6s.  net),  narrates  the  experience  of  a  German  spy-master  in 
England  during  the  war  in  eighteen  chapters,  each  cul- 
minating in  a  failure  which  Heine  is  unable  to  account  for. 
They  are  founded  on  what  is  known  of  the  activities  of  Karl 
von  Rintellen.  Mr.  Wallace  has  a  remarkably  neat  hand  for 
popular  fiction,  and  these  stories  are  sure  to  be  well  received  by 
the  large  public  which  he  has  gathered  round  him. 

'  The  Tunnel,'  by  Dorothy  M.  Richardson  (Duckworth,  7s.  net), 
is  a  book  which  the  reader  will  not  readily  forget  though  there  is 
not  much  of  a  tale  in  it.  It  sets  out  at  some  length  the  thoughts 
and  impressions  of  an  educated  young  lady,  aged  about  eighteen, 
who  is  engaged  as  secretary  to  a  firm  of  fashionable  dentists. 
She  is  just  at  the  age  when  nascent  sex  attraction  reveals  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  hearty  contempt  for  and  amazement  at  the 
ways  of  men,  together  with  a  wish  to  stand  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  them.  Miss  Richardson  has  elaborated  a  method 
which  dispenses  with  any  serious  need  for  the  art  of  writing, 
while  it  makes  the  reading  of  her  book  almost  a  task. 

'  The  House  of  Courage,'  by  Mrs.  Victor  Rickard  (Duckworth, 
7s.  net),  tells  the  story  of  Kennedy  Gleeson,  Elodie  St.  Hope  and 
Teddy  Harrington.  Elodie  and  Teddy  were  engaged  before  she 
met  Kennedy,  with  whom  she  immediately  fell  in  love — and  he 
with  her.  When  war  broke  out  Kennedy  was  taken  prisoner 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  to  the  front,  and  the  main  interest 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  life  of  a  captive,  and  his  escape. 
Side  by  side  with  it  is  the  story  of  the  women  at  home,  freeing 
themselves  from  the  ties  of  the  old  life,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  happy  ending.    Readers  should  put  it  on  their  library  list. 

'  The  City  of  Comrades,'  by  Basil  King  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
7s.  net),  is,  we  fear,  an  "  uplifting  "  story  of  how  a  young  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  dogs  through  drink  was  rehabilitated  by 
friendship  and  a  meeting  with  a  woman.  But  that  need  not 
prevent  the  hardened  novel  reader  from  enjoying  what  is  after 
all  a  quite  good  story  of  life  in  New  York  among  the  professional 
classes. 

'A  Naval  Adventuress,'  by  Paul  Trent  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.  net), 
is  "  a  story  of  the  British  Navy  during  the  War."  Lomax,  who 
had  lost  his  torpedo  boat,  is  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to  act  as  a 
Secret  Service  enquiry  agent,  and  finds  his  plans  interfered  with 
by  Miss  Catherine  Seymour,  who  detests  "  slackers."  Of  course, 
they  fall  in  love  ;  and  equally  of  course,  she  becomes  an  agent 
of  the  Secret  Service,  and  does  wonderful  things,  including  the 
bombing  of  a  Zeppelin  over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  All  ends  well 
in  a  quite  good  story  of  the  kind. 

'  Hope  Trueblood,'  by  Patience  Worth  (Skeffington,  6s.  9d.  net), 
comes  to  us  with  the  publisher's  warranty  that  it  gives  us  "  Life 
such  as  none  of  us  has  seen  it  in  the  garb  of  fiction  since 
the  Days  of  David  Copperfield  and  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Wuthering 
Heights."  We  quite  agree  with  the  publisher.  It  will  be  read 
when  those  novels  are  forgotten,  perhaps,  but  not  till  then. 

'The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Spurs,'  by  Shaun  Malony  (Jarrolds, 
6s.  :iet))  is  one  of  the  best  treasure-hunting  stories  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  John  Justinian  is  left  as  a  legacy  by  his  father 
the  quest  of  a  treasure,  with  certain  clues  marking  out  its 
preliminary  stages.  Passing  these  tests  satisfactorily,  he  is 
embarked  on  the  final  adventure  which  brings  him  great  profit 
of  an  unexpected  kind.  We  commend  it  heartily ;  it  is  a  book 
not  to  be  missed. 

'The  Good  Ship  Dove,'  by  Florence  Warden  (Ward,  Lock, 
(is.  net),  is  a  somewhat  thin  storv  of  a  murder  mystery,  wherein 
the  hero,  who  has  taken  on  him  the  burden  of  suspicion  for 
another's  crime,  disappears  and  is  hunted  down  by  a  rival  who 
adds  to  his  other  evil  qualities  that  of  being  a  Radical  M.P.— and 
a  bore.    So  is  the  book. 

'The  Cinema  Girl,'  by  Maurice  Vaucaire  (Jarrolds,  6s.  net), 
as  adapted  by  Mariette  Soman,  is  an  artlessly  told  story  of  the 


adventures  of  two  French  sisters  of  nineteen,  one  of  whom 
becomes  a  singer,  the  other  a  translator  from  the  English  and  a 
cinema  actress.  We  suspect  the  French  original  was  a  good  deal 
livelier  than  this  form  of  the  story  :  it  could  be  that  and  be 
still  dull. 

'Won  on  the  Post,'  by  Nat  Gould  (Long,  7s.  net),  is  another 
of  the  series  of  sporting  tales  which  are  quite  beyond  the  realm 
of  serious  criticism.  It  has  plenty  of  racing  in  which  the  right 
horse  comes  in  first,  some  villains,  and  some  love-making  of  the 
sentimental  kind  ;  and  it  is  told  in  the  familiar,  stopless, 
breathless  style  of  the  Turf. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  The  Payment  of  Wages,'  by  G.  H.  D.  Cole  (Allen  &  I'nwin, 
6s.  net).  This  is  a  careful  and  accurate  study  of  the  various 
systems  of  including  some  sort  of  payment  by  results  in  the  wages 
of  workmen.  The  author  has,  of  course,  an  opinion  of  his  own 
about  most  of  them,  but  he  does  not  allow  his  personal  view  to 
colour  his  statement  of  facts.  It  is  a  book  which  every 
employer  of  labour  should  read. 

'  Patience,'  edited  by  H.  Bateson  (Longmans,  5s.  net).  This  is 
the  second  edition  of  a  famous  West  Midland  poem  of  the  14th 
century.  The  editor  has  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  his  intro- 
duction, which  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  text, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  having  that  of  another  editor  to  com- 
pare with  it,  is  not  impeccable.  We  discovered  an  error  in  the 
third  line  we  looked  at  (p.  9)  ;  the  editor  still  retains  the  fantastic 
and  impossible  reference  to  the  MS.  which  was  animadverted  on 
in  the  first  edition  ;  and  his  bibliography  has  in  one  entry  three 
mistakes  due  to  sheer  carelessness — Gibson  for  Gilson,  Saville  for 
Savile,  Biographical  for  Bibliographical.  This  will  not  do — to  use 
the  classical  phrase. 

'The  Argus  Eye,'  by  Fred.  M.  White  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.  net), 
is  one  of  the  ingenious  stories  of  mystery  which  the  author  pro- 
duces in  abundance.  Already  he  has  written,  we  believe,  more 
than  fifty  of  them,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  his 
style,  he  weaves  and  unwinds  his  complicated  threads  with  the 
confidence  of  an  old  hand.  Here  we  find  a  pretty  heavy  call  on 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence  ;  but  the  sentimental  reader  will  be 
rewarded  with  three  couples  made  happy  at  the  end.  The  book 
deals  with  the  Secret  Service,  lost  and  important  documents  and 
jewels,  spies  and  finance. 

'  Catharine  Sterling,'  by  Norma  Lorimer  (Stanley  Paul,  7s.  net), 
though  announced  merely  as  a  new  edition,  was  first  published  in 
1903,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reflects  the  literary  fashions  of 
its  own  period.  Japan  is  one  of  the  author's  discoveries,  and 
gives  rise  to  some  pages  of  graceful  description.  The  interest 
centres  chiefly  round  the  love-affairs  of  the  heroine,  who,  believing 
that  her  past  (though  unknown  to  the  world  and  accompanied  by 
extenuating  circumstances)  must  stand  for  ever  between  her  and 
the  man  of  her  choice,  refuses  his  proferred  heart  and  hand  ;  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  bestowed  on  a  person  of  much 
more  shady  antecedents  which  are  not  even  a  secret. 

'  The  Gate  of  Opportunity,'  by  Sophie  Cole  (Mills  &  Boon, 
6s.  net),  is  a  well-told  story,  written  round  the  frequenters  of  a 
little  Soho  restaurant  and  widening  into  theatrical  life.  Its  action 
depends  on  the  fortunes  of  a  play  which  a  dreamer  had  left  un- 
written, and  the  hero  wrote  and  acted  in.    It  is  a  book  to  read. 

'  O'Reilly  of  the  Glen,'  by  Mrs.  Chastel  de  Boinville  (Hutchinson, 
6s.  9d.  net),  is  a  story  of  the  Irish  outbreak,  the  failure  of  its 
plans,  and  the  doings  of  Sinn  Fein.  The  whole  is  sentimentalised, 
yet  is  not  unrecognisable  as  a  picture  of  Irish  feeling.  O'Reilly, 
who  loves  his  life  during  the  Dublin  rebellion,  is  a  fine  young 
fellow,  a  good  specimen  of  the  hereditary  Irish  rebel. 

'  The  Lure  of  Love,'  by  William  Le  Queux  (Ward,  Lock,  6s. 
net),  does  not  deal  with  international  complications,  but  is  a 
mystery  story  concerning  a  young  wastrel  who  strives  to  recover 
his  fortunes  at  Monte  Carlo  and  consents  to  personate  the  heir 
of  a  large  property,  fine  old-world  hall,  etc.  Being  athletic,  and 
a  sportsman  who  looks  very  well  in  nice  clean  white  flannels  and 
boots,  he  gets  out  of  his  troubles  very  easily.  If  he  were  at  all 
real,  he  would  be  a  strange  type  of  idiot,  and  not  deserve  the 
"  maturition  "  of  his  love.  Readers  who  get  "  voluptuary 
pleasure  "  out  of  the  author's  works,  will  like  this  one  as  well 
as  another. 
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OUR    LIBRARY   TABLE — (Continued). 

1  The  Three  Black  Pennys,'  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer  (Heine- 
mann,  6s.  net),  is  a  work  of  undoubted  power,  conceived  on  a 
large  scale,  and  carried  out  with  considerable  literary  ability.  It 
traces  a  strongly  marked  hereditary  characteristic  which  appears 
at  intervals  in  a  family  of  ironmasters  in  the  United  States  for  the 
half-dozen  generations  between  its  rise  and  its  decay.  Its  weak- 
ness is  that  there  is  no  room  on  the  canvas  for  more  than  inci- 
dents, in  fact,  that  the  proper  execution  of  the  plan  demanded  at 
least  three  volumes  ;  but  within  its  limits  the  author  has  made 
his  mark.  It  is  evident  that  he  knows  the  life  and  traditions  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  countryside  of  which  he  writes  and  to  which 
he  belongs. 

'The  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Bxrtrxnd  Rxssxll,'  by  P.  E.  B. 
Jourdain  (Allen  &  Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net),  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  amusing  parodies  we  have  ever  met.  It  is  a  pity  that  its 
very  good  qualities  must  limit  its  circulation,  for  no  one  but  a 
student  of  Mr.  Russell's  work  can  possibly  see  how  good  it  is. 
Over  and  over  again  we  find  passages  which  might  have  been 
written  by  him  with  only  the  alteration  of  half-a-dozen  words. 
The  philosophical  theories  of  '  Alice  in  Wonderland  '  and  its 
successors  are  continually  brought  into  service,  and  the  '  List  of 
Abbreviations  '  is  a  separate  joy.  We  advise  every  one  who  has 
read  Mr.  Russell,  studied  formal  logic,  or  modern  mathematics 
to  buy  this  book. 
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General  Sir  Edmund  ALLENBY  writes: 

General  Headquarters,  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 
My  dear  Bishop  Machines,  January,  1919. 

I  have  been  looking  into  various  problems  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
areas  which  are  now  under  my  administration  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  I  wish  to  support  very 
heartily  your  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  public,  through  the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief 
Fund,  for  funds  to  carry  011  this  'work. 

The  next  few  months,  until  the  new  harvest  is  reaped,  will  be  a  critical  period.    War  and 

sickness  have  taken  heavy  toll  of  the  manhood  of  these  countries ;  stocks  of  food  and  clothing  are 
almost  entirely  depleted,  and  it  must  be  long  before  we  can  repair  the  damages  done  by  four  years 
of  war  following  centuries  of  misrule. 

You  will,  I  think,  be  well  advised  largely  to  concentrate  your  efforts  on  raising  and  also 
on  spending  during  the  coming  six  months  as  much  money  as  possible;  for  the  need  now  is 
urgent,  while  I  trust  that  a  little  later  on  it  will  not  be  so  acute. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund  in  Jerusalem  and 
Southern  Palestine  has  been  admirable.  /  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  endeavours  of  your 
staff  of  workers  personally  to  investigate  the  cases  of  all  those  who  apply  for  relief,  and  thus  to 
minimise  the  danger  of  pauperising  the  people. 

I  regard  it  as  important  that  you  should  not  just  yet  relax  your  efforts  in  Jerusalem,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  work  now  covers  a  much  wider  area  than  ever.  All  possible  help  is  required. 
The  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund  already  has  the  necessary  organization  and  experience.  Its 
agents  mostly  know  the  country  well  and  are  working  in  close  touch  with  my  administrators  in 
each  place.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  continued  sup  >ort  for  the  work  will  be  highly 
successful.  Yours  sincerely. 

{Signed)^  EDMUND  [H.    H.  ALLENBY. 
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{Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act.  J916.) 

IN  THE  NORTH.  Clothing  situation  desperate.  Thousands  of  children 
orphaned  and  uncared  for.  Destitution  everywhere.  New  Relief  Unit  being 
dispatchsd  at  once,  at  General  Allenby's  request.  Money  most  urgently  needed. 
Cheques    payable   to    the    Secretary,    110    Victoria    Street,    London,    S.W.  1. 
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Macmillan's  New  Books. 

J.  L.  GARVIN. 

THE  ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE:  or 

World-Partnership  as  the  Truer  Basis  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

By  J.  L  GARVIN,  Editor  of  The  Observer.  8vo. 
12s.  net. 

"  ELIZABETH  " 
TENTH  THOUSAND. 

CHRISTOPHER  &  COLUMBUS. 

A  Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Liverpool  Courier, —  "So  far  this  is  the  most 
deliciously  comical  book  of  the  season.  Its  literary 
craftsmanship  is  high.  It  exhibits  a  remarkably  delicate 
comprehension  of  the  child-mind.  In  its  particular  genre 
we  do  not  look  to  find  another  such  between  cock-crow 
and  sundown  of  a  hundred  publishing  days." 

W.  B.  YEATS. 

THE  WILD  SWANS  AT  COOLE. 

Poems  by  W.  B.  YEATS.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Scotsman: — "  Outside  of  Ireland  everyone  who 
reads  the  book  will  say  that  he  writes  better  English 
than  he  used  to  do  ;  and  such  a  praise  of  poetry  is  high 
without  hyperbole.  His  lines  are  always  exemplary  in 
their  simple  austerity  of  speech  and  beautiful  with  a 
dignity  all  their  own." 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

GITANJALI  AND  FRUIT 
GATHERING. 

By  SIR  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  With 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  half-tone  by  Nandalal  Bose, 
Surendranath  Kar,  Abanindranath  Tagore,  and  Nobin- 
dranath  Tagore.    Crown  8vo.    10s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CAVE— 
GAURISANKARGUHA : 

An  Allegory  describing  what  the  Children  of  Dream 
saw  and  heard  while  visiting  the  Cave  of  the 
Awakened  One.  By  SRI  ANANDA  ACHARYA, 
Author  of  "  Brahmad arsanam  :  or  Intuition  of  the 
Absolute."    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Times  'Literary*  Supplement. — "A  poetic 
drama  strikingly  presenting  phases  of  Eastern  thought 
and  speculation  on  the  problems  of  life,  with  a 
Dantesque  revelation  of  the,other  world." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


==  Write  for  samplts  of  all 
^    kinds  of 'linens  sent  post  free 


WEAR  WELL  and  being  made  from 
pure  flax  yarns  are  always  delightful 
to  use  and  improve  after  washing. 
They  are  made  in  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful designs  and  are  offered  at  makers' 
prices. 

Owing  to  the  present  market  fluctuations  we 
are  unable  to  quote  prices  in  our  advertise- 
ments but  the  full  value  will  be  given  to  our 
customers  at  the  time  of  placing  the  order. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

44u,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 

mini 
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BEST  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Lamartine. 

By  H.  REMSEN  WHITEHOUSE.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Two  Volumes.  Cloth.  42s.  net. 
"The  standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Succeeding 
writers  will  find  it  a  great  storehouse  of  facts  respecting 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Lamartine  and  the  exciting 
and  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived." — DailyTelegraph, 

Richard  Cobden  : 

The  International  Man. 

By  J.  A.  HOBSON.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  8  other  Illustratioi  s.    Cloth.  21s.net. 

[Second  Impression. 
"  Mr.  Hobson  has  produced  one  of  those  rare  books 
which  it  is  difficult  to  n  ad  through,  because  they  are  too 
interesting.  .  .  .  Almost  every  page  testifies  to  Cobden's 
soundness  of  judgment  in  the  sphere  of  international 
policy." — New  Statesman. 

UnceriS  .red  Celebrities. 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  10s.  6d. 
net.  [Third  Impression. 

"  Exceedingly  frank  portraits  of  public  men.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  mercilessly  careful  to  explain  in  his  preface  that 
the  book  is  not  meant  for  the  hero-worshipper." 

— Evening  Standard. 
"  Here  we  have  a  clear  vision,  sane  opinion,  and  a  very 
useful  sense  of  humour,  not  always  free  from  acid." 

— National  News. 

The  Prelude  to  Bolshevism  : 

The  Kornilov  Rebellion. 

By  A.  F.  KERENSKY,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia.    Cloth.    16s.  net. 

"  It  is  a  historical  document  of  the  first  importance.  M. 
Kerensky's  statements  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  set 
of  circumstances  extraordinarily  obscure  to  most  English 
readers." — Common  Sense. 

Firewoods  : 

Their  Production  and  Fuel  Values. 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTER,  author  of  "Webster's  Forester's 
Diary."  &c.    Cloth.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  author,  a  well-known  authority  of  forestry,  has  had  a 
good  experience  in  the  matter  of  firewood  and  its  utility 
on  several  of  the  best-wooded  estates  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Rural  Housing. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  SAVAGE,  M.D.  (Lond.),  B.Sc. 
D.P.H.  New  Edition,  with  a  new  chapter  on  the 
After-War  Problems.  With  32  Illustrations  Cloth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"This  is  a  practical  book,  by  a  man  who  has  had  good 
opportunities  of  mastering  his  subject. " — The  Economist, 


State  Morality  and 
Nations. 


tLe 


League  of 


By  JAMES  WALKER  and  M.  D.  PETRE.  Cloth. 
4s.  Gd.  net. 

The  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  presentment  of 
the  problem  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  two-fold 
point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  in  it  as  a  practical 
scheme  of  politics,  and  one  who  regards  it  as  mainly  in 
President  Wilson's  words,  a  mandate  of  humanity. 

The  South  American  Series. 

A  series  of  volumes  by  recognised  authorities  on  the 
history,  and  on  the  present  economic,  political,  and 
commercial  conditions  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations,    Cloth.    15s.  net  each. 

CHILE.       PERU.       MEXICO.        ARGENTINA.  BRAZIL. 

URUGUAY.     GUIANA.     VENEZUELA.    LATIN  AMERICA. 

COLOMBIA.  ECUADOR.  BOLIVIA.    PARAQUAY.  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

The  Mermaid  Series. 

The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Dramatists.  Literary  Repro- 
ductions of  the  Old  Text.  27  volumes.  With  photo- 
gravure Frontispieces.  Thin  paper  edition.  Cloth. 
3s.  6d.  net.  per  volume. 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  JOHN  DRYDEN.  ROBERT 
GREENE.  BEN  JONSON.  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 
THOMAS  MIDDLETON.  THOMAS  OTWAY.  &c.  &c. 
Send  for  a  complete  list  of  the  Volumes  in  the  Mermaid  Series. 

M.A.B.  (mainly  about  books).  An  illustrated  magazine 
for  book  readers.  The  March  issue  now  ready,  contains 
a  critical  study  Of  Mr,  WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 
by  E.  T.  Raymond,  and  other  interesting  articles.  The 
present  annual  subscription  to  M.A.B.  is  Is.  post  free. 
Specimen  copy  2d.,  post  free. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


ENGRAVINGS    AND  DRAWINGS. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  :it  their  Large  Galleries,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  Monday,  March  31st,  and  two 
following  days,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

First  Day's  Sale. — The  property  of  the  Lady  Lucas,  from  the 
Historical  Collection,  formerly  at  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire, 
comprising  French  engravings  and  early  etchings  of  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  Schools. 

Second  Day's  Sale. — The  Properties  of  George  Jebb,  Esq.,  of 
Leintwardine  House,  Leintwardine,  Herefordshire  ;  of  Lieut. -Col. 
C.  Crookshank,  of  23,  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  W.  ;  of  the 
late  Christinus  Verwey,  Esq.,  of  Remony,  Chislehurst  (sold  by 
order  of  the  Executor)  ;  and  other  Properties. 

Third  Day's  Sale. — The  Third  (and  concluding)  Portion  of  the 
Interesting  Collection  of  ENGRAVINGS  and  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DRAWINGS,  part  of  the  Stock  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Daniell,  formerly 
of  33,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,   Dr.  JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering      Workshop.     Army      Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in   March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  ,£20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  witli  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
Vocalist,  KIRKBY  LUNN. 
Pianist,  MOISEIWITSCH. 
NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor,  Sir  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  (all  Is.  3d.  sold),  at  Hall,  and 
320,  Regent  Street.         ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


R 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 


OSING. 


TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
Songs  on  DIVINITY  AND  NATURE, 
By  Handel,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Tschaikovsky, 
Moussorgsky,    Borodin,   and  Rachmaninoff. 
At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.       5564  Gerrard. 


EOLIAN  HALL. 


LUNKET  GREENE. 


Popular 
I  BBS 
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LAST  TWO  LECTURES, 
with  VOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
on  "THE  ART  OF  SONG-SINGING." 
MAR.  24,  and  MAR  27,  at  8.30. 
At  the  Piano— Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 
prices.    Smoking  permitted.    Tickets  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 


BRITANNIC 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY  LIMITED. 


Chief  Offices  :  Broad  Street  Corner,  Birmingham 


Extracts  from  the  DIRECTORS' 
REPORT    for    the  Year  1918. 


The  sum  paid  in  Claims  under  the  Company's 
Policies  during  the  year  ended  31st.  December 
1918,  amounted  to  £861,663  which  included 
£240,984  paid  under  Maturing  Policies. 

WAR  CLAIMS.— The  total  paid  to  date  under 
this  head  amounts  to  £220,000. 

FINANCING  THE  WAR.— The  Company's 
Holding  of  British  Government  War  Stocks  at  the 
close  of  the  year  amounted  to  £1,780,000.  This 
has  since  been  increased  to  £1,890,000. 

PREMIUM  INCOME.— The  Premium  In- 
come  in  respect  of  Life  Assurance  amounted  to 
£1,627,769  being  an  Increase  of  £161,621  over  the 
previous  year. 

TOTAL  INCOME  &  EXPENDITURE.- 

The  gross  income  for  all  sources  amounted  to 
£1,870,054  being  an  Increase  of  £192,197  over 
the  Gross  Income  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
out-go  amounted  to  £1,493,449  leaving  a  Surplus 
Balance  on  the  year's  accounts  of  £376,605  to  be 
added  to  the  Funds. 

ORDINARY  BRANCH.-Policies  were  issued 
in  this  Branch  assuring  the  sum  of  £798,903 
at  an  annual  premium  of  £44,858  and  single 
premiums  of  £11,469. 

TOTAL  CLAIMS  PAID.— The  total  amount 
paid  in  Claims  up  to  the  31st  December,  1918 
was  £13,327,452. 


J.  MURRAY  LAING,  F.I. A.,  Secretary . 
JNO.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I. A.,  General  Manager. 


Good  openings  for  energetic  and  reliable  Agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


VVIGMORE  HALL. 

LONIE  BASCHE. 
SECOND    PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

PHILHARMONIC    STRING  QUARTET. 
SECOND  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT. 
THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8. 
The  programme  includes  First  Performance  of 

EUGENE  GOOSSENS'  QUINTET,  Op.  23,  M.S. 
Pianoforte -EUGENE  GOOSSENS. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.      4516  Mayfair. 


J 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

ESSIE   BRISTOL.  FRIDAY  NEXT,  MARCH  28,  at  8. 

(Pianoforte)  CONCERT, 
with  the  RENE  ORTMANS'  ORCHESTRA. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 
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COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

60  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AM* 

4  LOMBARD  ST..  E.C. 
LONDON. 


Firs, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation, 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


InaMrantte  effmtei  art  the  most  favourable  term* .    The  business  of  this 
offUt  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSKPH  A.  ROONEY.  Secretary 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Revealed  by  the  War 

1,250,000  TONS  OF  PAPER  DISAP- 
PEARS  EVERY  YEAR  —  A  LOT 
OF   IT   IS  BURNT. 

C  Save  and  sell  all  your  old  cata- 
logues, books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.,  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
counts. 

C  Communicate  with  us,  either  by 
'phone  (No.  245  Hop)  or  post,  and 
we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  sacks  for  packing. 

G.  We  promptly  pay  you  the  highest 
Government  prices.    Collections  in 
I     London    daily  —  Country  parcels 
carriage  paid. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 


Telephone  » 


245  Hop 


If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  car  is  actually  supreme  remember  that 
unmistakable  evidence  of  supremacy  is  offered  by  the  manner  in  which 


U  N 


E  A  M 


cars  have  always  behaved  under  difficulties  and  by  the  efficiency  of 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN   AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

THE    SUNBEAM    MOTOR    CAR  CO.,  LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester  Showrooms         ....         106,  Deansgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  :     J.  KEELE.  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  Street,  W.  1. 
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Fine  Old  Virginia 
Cork-tipped.Ovals. 


The  SUPER 

CIGARETTE 


2D  for  V4  \ 
Also  in  boxes  of J 
50  and  IOO 


Mixture  V  rnro 

for  the  Pipe  l\\}ov<Coi 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


BRADLEY'S    (CHEPSTOW  PLAGE) 

Satisfactory   Year's  Trading 

Board's  Progressive  Policy 

The  Sf.venth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Bradleys  (Chepstow 
Place),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  18th  Inst.,  at  Chepstow  Place, 
Bayswater,  W.2.,  Mr.  B.  J.  Redman,  of  Leeds  (the  Chairman), 

presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  E.  Vince)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  purely  financial  aspect  of  your  business.  According  to  the 
balance-sheet,  the  excess  of  assets  over  your  trade  liabilities 
amounts  to  approximately  £7550,000  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  item 
of  goodwill  is  a  real  asset  of  a  value  impossible  to  underestimate. 
The  group  of  figures  representing  £7175,000  of  cash  and  invest- 
ments in  well  recognised  and  marketable  securities  is  .£,"5,000  less 
than  the  actual  market  price  on  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet. 
The  item  next  in  importance  in  terms  of  figures  and  first  in 
importance  for  the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  your 
legitimate  business  is  freehold  premises  at  £,"155,000.  Those  of 
you  who  know  our  buildings  will  agree  that  they  are  in  the 
position  and  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  they  have  to 
serve,  and  to-day  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  such  premises 
at  anything  near  a  similar  figure.  Stock-in-trade  at  £7123,000  is 
more  interesting  to  the  internal  management  than  perhaps  it  is 
to  you,  but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  your 
management  to  hold  in  check  any  tendency,  even  of  the  slightest, 
to  overburden  the  departments  with  purely  seasonable  goods  and 
those  becoming  unsaleable  owing  to  alteration  of  fashion  or 
similar  causes.  You  may  rest  assured  that  this  amount  has  been 
dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  an 
unhealthy  total  in  the  accounts.  The  £799,000  of  sundry  debtors 
is  a  figure  reached  after  taking  every  necessary  precaution 
against  possible  loss,  based  upon  the  experience  of  your  credit 
department  The  reserve  fund  of  £710,000,  specifically  allocated 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  is  purely  an  additional  safeguard  and 
more  than  ample  for  even  extreme  contingencies. 

Sound  Financial  Foundation. 

Those  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  details  of  your  business  in 
figures.  I  would  now  refer  to  the  splendid  results  your  directors 
are  able  to  announce  in  the  profit  of  just  over  £7100,000  for  the 
past  financial  year.  Owing  to  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
similar  businesses  to  yours  have  done  well,  but  there  is  another 
and  more  solid  reason  for  the  prosperity  of  Bradleys.  You 
are  now  reaping  the  accumulated  benefit  of  a  determined  pro- 
gressive business  policy  and  a  sound  financial  foundation  which 
your  management  created  in  the  past.  This  accumulation  of 
funds  has  enabled  us  to  take  every  possible  trade  advantage.  I 
am  sure  your  views  will  coincide  with  mine  that  this  is  an 
extremely  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  so  far  as  finance  is 
concerned  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  maintenance  and  the 
extension  of  the  business.  In  the  past  years  your  directors,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  present  condition  of  your  finances,  paid 
extremely  low  rates  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares.  Your 
reserve  funds  now  stand  at  over  £7100,000,  and  the  constitution  of 
your  company  enables  us  to  pay  a  dividend  at  a  rate  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  results  of  your  trading,  and  so  we  are  asking 
you  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
The  Preference  shareholders  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
their  capital  is  extremely  well  secured,  the  reserve  fund  and  the 
carry  forward  alone  being  half  the  amount  of  the  issued  prefer- 
ence capital,  and  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  preference 
dividend  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  last  year's  profits. 

Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Bradley,  the  managing  director,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  :  Your  Chairman  has  given  you  the  details  of  the 
financial  side  of  your  house.  Your  business  has  expanded  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  this  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  due 
to  the  solid  foundation  laid  by  giving  to  the  customers  real  value 
in  material  and  design,  thereby  increasing  our  clientele  by 
honest  recommendation,  and  as  this  goes  on  from  day  to  day  the 
list  of  people  who  rely  upon  your  firm  for  their  dresses  and  their 
furs  grows  larger  and  larger.  To  cope  with  this  increasing 
volume  of  business  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  your  premises,  and 
plans  are  already  in  hand  for  the  building  of  new  show-rooms 
and  workrooms  on  the  company's  freehold  land.  Your  trade 
could  not  have  been  done  during  the  year  except  by  the  extreme 
loyalty  of  all  branches  of  the  staff.  With  so  many  away  at  the 
war  and  the  limited  number  of  people  available  for  your  class  of 
industry,  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  way  the  staff 
have  worked. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  the  retiring  directors  and 
auditors  were  re-elected,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  £738;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £72.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £72.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £730;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £72.2;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £712.12; 
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coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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THE  CITY 

As  a  City  "sensation"  the  reported  sale  of  Lord 
Covvdray's  interest  in  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Com- 
pany to  the  Royal  Dutch — Shell  Combine  has  given 
place  to  the  proposals  of  Vickers  to  absorb  the 
Metropolitan  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Finance  Company. 
This  transaction  involves  a  sum  of  about  ^16,000,000 
payable  in  shares  or  cash,  and  the  capital  of  the  united 
companies  will  be  about  ^26, 500,000.  Judging  from 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  Vickers  shares  since  the  terms 
were  announced,  it  is  clear  that  some  shareholders 
think  the  Metropolitan  Wagon  is  getting  the  better 
of  the  bargain ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  official  statement,  which  indicates  that  the 
Wagon  ordinary  shareholders,  by  accepting  the 
offered  exchange  of  shares,  stand  to  receive  28I  per 
cent.,  per  annum,  free  of  tax,  instead  of  15  per  cent., 
tax  free,  as  hitherto. 

On  this  forecast  it  might  be  expected  that  share- 
holders will  accept  the  share  offer  in  preference  to  cash, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  underwriters,  some 
of  whom  appear  to  be  the  directors  themselves,  are 
receiving  the  unusually  high  commission  of  4  per  cent, 
for  undertaking  an  extremely  light  task.  Having 
regard  to  trade  uncertainties  and  labour  unrestj  how- 
ever, probably  many  Wagon  shareholders  will  be 
tempted  by  the  cash  offer,  and  in  any  event  Vickers 
shares  are  likely  to  be  an  erratic  market  until  the  new 
capital  has  been  shaken  well  down  into  investors' 
strong-boxes. 

If  all  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  speculative  adven- 
tures had  proved  as  successful  as  the  Government's 
purchase,  under  his  advice,  of  Anglo  Persian  Oil 
shares  his  name  would  be  lauded  on  the  housetops. 
The  unavoidably-belated  report  for  the  year  to  March 
31st  last  shows  a  profit  of  ,£1,308,558,  as  compared 
with  ,£344,110  for  the  preceding  year;  the  company 
repays  .£175,547  to  the  Burmah  Oil  Co.  and  places 
,£330,000  to  reserves,  as  compared  with  £^150,000, 
and  the  ordinary  dividend  is  raised  from  6  per  cent., 
less  tax,  to  8  per  cent.,  tax  free,  leaving  £454,722  to 
carry  forward,  subject  to  excess  profits,  against 
;£I9.537  brought  in. 

The  British  Government  owns  £2,000,000  of  the 
£'3,000,000  of  ordinary  capital,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  balance  being  held  by  the  Burmah  Oil  Co.  The 
Anglo  Persian  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  its  properties 
promise  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  oilfields  in  the 
world.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made,  and  in  time 
the  shares  will  assuredly  become  a  highly  remunerative 
investment. 

The  labour  situation  dominates  the  Home  Rail- 
way market  at  the  moment ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  that  influence  had  been  absent,  stocks 
woud  have  benefited  much  from  the  exposition  of  the 
Transport  Bill  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  the  Home 
Secretary.  Nobody  understands  on  what  basis  of  cal- 
culation it  is  proved  that  the  railways  are  operating  at 
a  loss  of  £"100,000,000  a  year ;  but  if  the  figures  are 
accurate  they  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  railways  can 
never  revert  to  the  condition  of  unfettered  competition. 
Presumably  they  will  continue  under  the  present  form 
of  control  for  two  years,  and  then  the  control  must  be 
continued  or  the  lines  nationalised.  In  any  case  it 
seems  that  the  leading  stocks  (for  example,  North- 
Westerns  at  90)  are  unduly  low. 

Excitement  and  uncertainty  have  been  created  in 
the  foreign  exchange  markets  this  week  by  two  main 
causes,  (1)  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  Government 
policy  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  control  and 
(2)  cable  delays.  Ultimately  the  exchanges  must  be 
emancipated  from  official  control  and  this  week's 
fluctuations  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  statement 
of  Government  policy  being  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  intolerable  that  trade  should  be  disorganised  and 
impeded  merely  by  doubts  as  to  what  the  Government 
will  do.  The  second  report  of  Lord  Cunliffe's  Com- 
mittee on  Currency  and  Foreign  Exchanges  will  soon 
be  available. 


D.  DAVIS  AND  SONS 

Satisfactory  Profit 
Growing  Competition 

The  Thirtieth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  D.  Davis  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr. 
Archibald  Mitchelson  (chairman)  presiding.  After  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  directors  at  the  loss  which  the  company  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Viscount  Rhondda  and  stating  that  his 
place  had  been  taken  by  Viscountess  Rhondda,  he  said  that  the 
profit  for  the  year  under  review  was  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
they  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  ordinary  dividend  at  20  per 
cent.,  which,  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  was  equal  to  about 
14  per  cent.,  or  14j  per  cent.,  whilst  the  greatly  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  as  compared  with  pre-war  times — and 
he  thought  that  was  a  point  which  had  been  often  overlooked — 
brought  down  the  dividend  to  the  equivalent  of  about  7  per  cent, 
or  8  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  risks  attaching  to  colliery  enter- 
prise, that  return  to  the  large  body  of  shareholders  drawn  from 
all  stations  of  life  did  not  appear  an  unreasonable  one.  Their 
output  of  coal  for  the  past  year  was  1,250,000  tons  from  the 
Ferndale  pits  and  approximately  400,000  tons  from  the  Welsh 
Navigation  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coke  and  by- 
products. 

Need  of  Increased  Output. 

They  were  hopeful  that,  as  their  workmen  who  joined  the 
forces  returned  in  greater  numbers,  that  increase  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  outputs  were 
on  the  increase  at  the  present  moment,  for  a  number  of  men 
were  returning  from  the  forces.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
demand  for  coal  at  home  and  abroad,  the  question  of  a  greatly 
increased  production  was  all-important,  and  by  no  other  means, 
in  face  of  the  growing  competition  from  America  and  elsewhere, 
could  they  expect  to  maintain  that  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  which  was  so  essential  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
nation.  He  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  renewing  their  principal  mineral  leases  for  a  further 
period  of  sixty  years. 

With  regard  to  the  Welsh  Navigation  property,  that  under- 
taking was  acquired  by  the  company  in  the  year  1911  by  the 
purchase  of  its  capital  of  ,£150,000  for  the  sum  of  ,£300,000. 
Since  the  acquisition,  the  sum  of  .£400,000  had  been  advanced  to 
them  by  this  company  and  expended  on  development  and 
equipment. 

In  order  to  assure  themselves  that  development  on  that  im- 
portant property  was  proceeding  on  the  right  lines,  they  invited 
the  general  manager  of  North's  Navigation  Collieries  to  examine 
the  Welsh  Navigation  property,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  say 
that  that  report  was  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  It 
expressed  approval  of  the  methods-  of  working  and  development, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  looked  upon  a  finer  seam  of  coal. 
The  sinking  of  a  third  shaft  was  being  resumed,  and  they  were 
very  hopeful  of  a  great  success.  The  pits  were  equipped  for  a 
large  output,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
output  woidd  be  increased  to  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  They 
intended  to  raise  .£200,000  of  preference  capital  for  the  Welsh 
Navigation  company.  It  was  estimated  that  that  issue  would 
enable  them  very  comfortably  to  complete  their  development 
programme.  With  the  further  opening  up  of  the  4ft.  and  6ft. 
seams  the  earnings  should  steadily  improve,  and  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  aim  to  reach  and  develop  the  lower  measures,  in 
combination  with  the  earning  power  of  the  coke  oven  and  the 
by-product  plant,  this  wowld  enable  the  property  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself.  He  regarded  the  Welsh  Navigation  ordinary 
shares  as  of  great  potential  value. 

Large  Increase  of  Shareholders. 

The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  shareholders  ;  they  had  now  over  5,000.  The 
average  holding  worked  out  at  considerably  less  than  ,£200  per 
shareholder,  showing  that  the  much  criticised  ownership  of  the 
collieries  was  widely  distributed  among  men  and  women  in  all 
stations  of  life.  He  ventured  to  hope  means  would  be  found  for 
their  employees  to  invest  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  hitherto 
in  the  undertaking.  They  were  still  working  under  Government 
control,  and  practically  the  whole  of  their  output  was  being 
taken  by  the  British  and  Allied  Governments  at  fixed  prices. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  coal  as  theirs  had  by  reason 
of  its  unsurpassed  quality  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  With  regard  to  the  existing  controversy 
on  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  nationalisation,  and  the  result 
to  the  community  at  large,  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  misleading 
impression  with  regard  to  statements  and  figures  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  in  July  last.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear 
that  of  the  ,£25,000,000  referred  to  colliery  companies  like  their 
own  participated  to  a  very  small  extent.  As  far  as  last  year's 
profits  were  concerned,  it  had  only  been  in  operation  for  six 
months,  and  practically  the  whole  amount  went  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  and  the  Controller.  They  hoped  the  Commission  would 
arrive  at  such  decisions  of  equity  and  practicability  as  would 
move  all  parties  to  put  strife  aside  and  to  co-operate  with  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  great  and  urgent  task  of  industrial 
reconstruction. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously  . 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Britain  and  the  Allies  are  likely  to  want  every  soldier 
they  can  keep  with  the  colours  for  the  next  twelve 
months  at  least.  An  officer  writes  to  us  from  abroad  : 
"  The  more  pessimistic  officers  here  think  that  we 
shall  be  at  war  again  by  June,  and  a  Bolshevik  army, 
officered  by  German  Junkers,  will  be  sweeping  through 
Europe  :  and  where  will  President  Wilson  be  then, 
poor  thing?"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  tempting  by  offers  of  enormous  pay, 
luxurious  quarters,  unlimited  champagne,  and  loot  ad 
lib.t  all  the  officers  they  can  collect  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Two  things  puzzle  us  :  where  do 
the  Bolsheviks  get  their  food,  and  where  do  they  get 
their  munitions?  Money  they  can  always  manufac- 
ture :  but  there  must  be  a  leakage  of  food  and  arms 
from  some  country,  neutral  or  entente.  Meanwhile 
our  glorious  working-men  go  on  striking,  and  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  conscription. 

Ever  since  the  war  began  the  newspapers  have  been 
dinning  into  our  ears  that  aristocratic  diplomacy  had 
been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  §fhe  lords  and 
counts  and  princes,  who  had  occupied  the  chanceries, 
were  fumblers,  if  not  secret  traitors.  Castlereagh  was 
a  scoundrel;  Canning  a  trifler;  Palmerston  a  bully; 
and  Salisbury  a  fossil,  while  their  foreign  counterparts 
were  ditto,  or  worse.  Democracy  would  produce  diplo- 
mats who  would  show  the  world  how  treaties  should 
be  made,  without  any  hocus-pocus  of  secrecy.  Well, 
the  Conference  has  been  sitting  at  Paris  for  over  four 
months ;  their  proceedings  have  been  absolutely  secret ; 
and  we  have  only  been  permitted  to  know  that  they 
have  settled  nothing.  And  yet  there  is  not  an  aristo- 
crat amongst  them,  for  Mr.  Balfour  has  proclaimed 
himself  a  democrat  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  not  a 
plenipotentiary. 

What  a  triumph  of  democratic  diplomacy  !  We  shall 
get  a  treaty  which  Germany  will  not  sign,  and  the 
American  Senate  will  probably  refuse  to  ratify. 
Metternich,  Castlereagh,  and  Talleyrand  could  not  have 
made  a  more  hopeless  bungle  of  the  thing  than  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Clemenceau  and  George.  And  whilst  they  are 
debating  the  rest  of  Europe  is  starving  and  Bolshevis- 
ing.  The  Hungarians  have  now  joined  Lenin  &  Co., 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  only  exchanged 
Kaiserism  for  Bolshevism ;  and  of  the  two  evils, 
we  prefer  Kaiserism.     The   Magyars   of  Hungary, 


who  have  tyrannised  over  the  Slavs,  are  ethnologically 
a  curious  race,  being  a  mixture  of  Finn  and  Turco- 
Tartar.  To  those  who  have  eyes  it  is  plain  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  until  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  suppressed.  But  the  democratic  Entente  will 
not  send  an  army  against  the  Bolshevists,  being  itself 
honeycombed  with  Bolshevism. 

Colonel  Claude  Lowther  has  furnished  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  with  a  detailed  statement  showing  how  Germany 
can  pay  the  25,000  million  pounds  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  the  war  bill  of  the  Allies.  1.  The  German 
war  debt  of  8,000  millions  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Allies.  2.  The  German  pre-war  expenditure  of  200 
millions  (about  the  same  as  our  own)  to  be 
reduced  to  40  millions,  leaving  160  millions  as  the 
interest  on  2,500  millions.  3.  Work  and  materials  to 
be  provided  by  Germany  for  rebuilding  France  and 
Belgium,  say,  3,000  millions.  4.  The  value  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  German  Colonies,  Mesopotamia,  the  coal- 
fields of  Saarbrucke,  the  Trentino  (which  belongs  to 
Austria,  by  the  way),  is  put  at  5,500  millions.  The 
balance  is  6,000  millions,  the  interest  on  which  is  360 
millions,  an  annual  amount  which,  in  Colonel  Lowther's 
opinion,  might  easily  be  collected  by  an  International 
Commission  to  run  Germany's  industries. 

This  is  an  ingenious  calculation,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  trifling  difficulties  to  be  reckoned  with.  1.  The 
transference  of  the  German  interior  debt  means  total 
bankruptcy,  which  in  its  turn  spells  Bolshevism.  2.  It 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  total  German  national  ex- 
penditure to  40  millions  for  a  population  of  75  millions, 
or  a  little  over  ten  shillings  a  head,  while  Britain,  with 
a  population  of  43  millions,  will  be  spending  800 
millions,  or  about  twenty  pounds  a  head  ;  this  year  they 
are  spending  1,500  millions,  nearly  forty  pounds  a  head. 
Forty  millions,  the  total  national  expenditure  of  Ger- 
many according  to  Colonel  Lowther,  is  about  what  we 
are  going  to  spend  on  Education  alone.  3.  The  value 
of  the  captured  colonies  and  territory  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  estimate  :  put  it  at  5,000  or  10,000 
millions.  But  Colonel  Lowther  forgets  that  President 
Wilson  has  said  that,  except  Alsace-Lorraine,  there  are 
to  be  no  annexations,  and  that  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Colonies  are  to  be  handed  over  in  trust  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Paris  Conference 
will  not  get  much  assistance  from  Colonel  Lowther's 
arithmetic. 

Having  just  defeated  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria  in  the  biggest  war  of  all  time  we  must  be 
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excused  if  w  e  decline  to  take  very  seriously  "  the  in- 
surrection "  in  Egypt.  No  doubt  Mr.  Churchill  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  compulsory  service  Bill 
through  was  obliged  to  paint  the  picture  as  sombrely 
as  he  knows  how,  and  it  is  dark  enough  in  Europe,  God 
knows.  But  the  Egyptian  affair  is  merely  one  of 
those  risings  of  Arab  students  and  unemployed  pachas, 
which  only  require  for  their  pacification  the  sight  of  a 
machine  gun,  and  a  regiment  of  bayonets.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  well  if  the  Government  would 
appoint  some  one,  a  High  Commissioner  or  somebody 
of  the  kind,  to  report  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
"  regularise  "  the  status  of  Egypt,  which  is  at  present 
neither  Turkish,  nor  British.  Legally  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Egyptian. 

The  Cippenham  Stores  are  like  to  prove  a  very 
Slough  of  Despond  to  the  Government.  The  height 
or  the  depth  of  absurdity  was  reached  on  Wednesday, 
when  Lord  Inverforth  read  a  portentously  long  docu- 
ment prepared  in  his  office,  and  after  wasting  four 
hours  in  debate  the  Government  agreeed  to  a  select 
committee  of  inquiry.  .  It  appears  that  the  site  was 
selected  by  General  Smuts,  who,  however  eminent  a 
person,  is  a  Dutchman  from  South  Africa,  and  can  know 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  Stoke  Poges  and  Burnham 
neighbourhood,  which  is  being  ruined  by  this  costly 
folly.  The  "  business  man  in  politics  "  is  really  be- 
coming ridiculous.  Lord  Inverforth  was  clutched 
from  a  counting-house  in  Glasgow  and  thrust  into  the 
headship  of  a  big  office  at  Whitehall  and  finally  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers  showed  their  resent- 
ment, quite  properly,  by  walking  out  of  the  House, 
and  leaving  this  glorified  clerk  to  read  his  paper  in- 
audibly  to  empty  benches. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  made  a  powerful  and  pathetic 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  a  topic 
so  often  dealt  with  by  The  Saturday  Review,  viz.,  the 
callous  indifference  displayed  towards  the  murder  of 
the  Tsar  and  his  young  family.  The  anniversary  of 
Charles  the  Martyr  is  still  kept  by  a  select  band,  and 
there  are  probably  few  who  can  read  the  story  of  his 
execution  without  deep  emotion.  The  rage  and  grief 
over  the  trial  and  guillotining  of  Louis  XVI  and  his 
Queen  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  England  and 
Europe,  and  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  wars. 
Yet  surely  the  deaths  of  Charles  and  Louis  were 
euthanasia  compared  with  the  savage  butchery  of  the 
Tsar,  his  wife,  his  young  son  and  daughters.  Not  an 
allusion,  not  a  murmur  of  reproach,  not  a  whisper  of 
horror  or  regret,  were  allowed  to  escape  the  lips  of 
one  of  our  democratic  statesmen,  or  find  utterance  in 
our  democratic  press.  Instead  of  avenging  this  foul 
murder  by  invasion,  the  "  hands-off  Russia  "  party  is 
powerful  in  the  land. 

Dr.  Lennox  Wainwright,  in  the  Sunday  Times  this 
week,  describes  the  causes  of  influenza  exactly  as  the 
.Saturday  Review  has  done  for  some  time  past.  They 
are,  bad  food  badly  cooked,  dirty  clothes  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  crowding  in  trains,  trams,  theatres,  and 
restaurants.  When  "the  splendid  women  "  cease 
to  receive  from  Sir  Robert  Home  25s.  a  week,  as  a 
solatium  for  being  no  longer  wanted  for  war  work, 
we  may  get  our  food  cooked  and  our  clothes  washed. 
When  the  atrocious  quality  of  the  beef  and  mutton 
will  improve,  we  know  not.  We  are  told  that  all  the 
good  home  grown  meat  is  sent  to  the  East  End, 
while  the  frozen  "  muck  "  is  sent  to  the  West  End, 
and  we  quite  believe  it.  As  for  the  swarming  of 
human  beings,  we  suppose  that  can  only  be  cured  by 
the  exodus  of  Americans  and  Colonials,  which  is  pro- 
ceeding as  fast  as  may  be.  There  are  also  in  London 
a  great  many  Belgians  and  French  (mostly  of  the  rich 
class)  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. In  time  they,  too,  will  go,  and  London  will  be 
herself  again. 

Sir  Edmund  Nott-Bower  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  one  of  the  highest  and  best 
paid  posts  in  the  Civil  Service.  It  would  be  well  if 
Sir  Edmund  Nott-Bower  would  turn  his  attention,  as 


is  his  duty,  to  the  administration  of  the  Claims  Branch 
of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  at  York  House, 
Kingsway,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
public  scandal.  There  are  probably  a  million  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  claim  abatements  of  income  tax. 
Many  of  them  are  women ;  many  of  them  are  without 
much  knowledge  of  law  or  finance.  They  claim  abate- 
ment, and  they  are  at  once  entangled  in  a  dilatory  and 
confusing  correspondence  by  some  clerk,  who  does 
not  even  sign  his  name  to  the  scraps  of  paper  with 
which  he  keeps  the  claimant  at  bay,  sometimes  for 
months.  Many  of  them  summon  bankers  or 
solicitors  to  their  aid,  whom  they  have  to  pay.  Many 
abandon  their  claims  in  despair  or  weariness.  In  the 
meantime  the  Treasury  keeps  millions  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  is  one  of  the  best  trade-union 
officials,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  honest  of  them 
all.  Yet  what  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  remark 
which  he  let  fall  on  Monday  at  the  meeting  at  Unity 
House?  "  We  say  we  are  not  going  to  be  sweated  any 
longer  in  order  to  provide  cheap  facilities  for  the 
public."  Is  not  that  the  root,  the  causa  causans,  of 
all  these  labour  strikes?  Each  Union  or  section  of 
labour  is  out  for  all  it  can  get  for  itself,  quite  regardless 
of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  public.  Dear  coal  and 
high  railway  fares  are  nothing  to  the  colliers  and  the 
railway  union.  The  very  serious  consequences  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Coal  Commission's  report  are  not 
realised.  They  are  two  :  coal  will  never  be  cheaper, 
and  may  be,  probably  will  be,  dearer.  No  capital  will 
be  forthcoming  for  sinking  new  coal  mines,  or  re- 
equipping  old  ones. 

The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
^30,000,000  handed  over  by  the  Exchequer  for  in- 
creased wages  to  the  coal  miners  will  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  national  revenue,  which  will 
be  poorer  by  that  sum.  Secondly,  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  consumer,  which  is  now  45s.  to  46s. 
a  ton,  cannot  be  reduced,  but  may  have  to  be 
increased,  as  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  ^"13,000,000 
to  be  made  good,  if  the  mining  of  coal  is  to  go  on  ; 
and  this  deficiency  may  be  increased,  if,  as  is  more 
than  probable,  the  higher  wage  and  shorter  day  should 
lead  to  more  absenteeism,  and  a  smaller  output.  The 
result  of  handing  over  thirty  millions  from  the  State 
Exchequer  to  a  single  class  can  only  benefit  that  class, 
and  injure  the  rest  of  the  community  by  increasing 
their  taxes  or  the  price  of  their  necessaries. 

After  the  coal-miners  the  railwaymen.  Mr.  Smillie 
had  stood  in  ^Jhe  lime-light  so  long  that  the  railway 
agitators  grew  jealous,  and  they  were  determined  to 
stand  there  too,  and  be  photographed,  and  to  extort 
as  good  a  bargain  from  the  State  as  Mr.  Smillie.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  demands  of  the  railwaymen  will 
mean  ^100,000,000  from  the  State.  Poor  old  State  ! 
What  will  be  left  of  her  soon?  There  must  come  a 
time  when  no  more  slices  are  to  be  cut  from  the  joint 
and  that  time  is  approaching  rapidly.  Let  us  con- 
sider. There  are,  we  think,  some  thirty  million 
adults  of  both  sexes  in  these  islands,  taking  away,  as 
usual,  a  third  for  those  under  age.  The  women  are 
at  present  a  fraction  more  than  the  men.  Of  these 
thirty  millions,  we  may  say  that  ninety  per  cent, 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  or  by  clerical  labour 
of  a  mechanical  kind  which  is  paid  (sometimes)  less 
than  manual  work.  Of  the  remaining  ten  per  cent., 
that  is  three  millions,  perhaps  half  are  what  the 
French  called  rentiers,  but  may  be  more  accurately 
described  as  those  who  live  on  inherited  property, 
whether  money  or  lands.  The  remaining  five  per 
cent.,  about  one  and  a  half  million  persons,  subsist  by 
the  sweat  of  the  mind,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
mental  faculties. 

So  rare  is  the  capacity  of  postponing  the  present  to 
the  future  by  saving,  and  so  rare  are  the  financial  and 
organising  brains  requisite  for  the  management  of 
business,  and  so  rare  are  the  talents  requisite  for  sue- 
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cess  in  law,  medicine,  and  art,  that  this  residuum  of 
ten  per  cent,  do  actually  possess,  or  command  in  the 
shape  of  credit,  far  the  greater  part,  four-fifths  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country.  Tax 
that  capital-owning  residuum  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  or  three  million  persons,  out  of  existence, 
or  into  poverty  or  emigration,  and  the  capital  or  the 
credit  of  the  country  will  disappear.  The  masses  of 
course  can  do  it,  being  physically  as  nine  to  one ;  but 
to  tax  capital  to  death  means  bankruptcy,  and  bank- 
ruptcy would  mean  civil  war — truisms  which  we  can 
see  demonstrated  in  Russia  to-day. 

These  observations  are,  of  course,  economic  truisms, 
yet  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of  Government  they  appear 
to  be  very  recondite  truths,  if  not  paradoxes.  For  where 
are  we  to  stop  on  this  decline  of  subsidising  powerfully 
organised  trades?  The  miners  have  just  got 
^30,000,000;  the  railwaymen  demand  _^ioo,ooo,ooo ; 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  and  the  engineers,  and 
the  shipbuilders,  are  not  likely  to  lag  behind.  The 
wages  of  the  army  and  navy  have  been  doubled.  The 
salaries  of  the  Civil  Service  will  have  to  be  raised ; 
those  of  the  diplomatic  service  have  already  been 
raised,  clerical  and  domestic  labour  demands  double 
pay.  A  new  Education  Act,  involving  large  additional 
expenditure  has  been  passed.  A  vast  housing  scheme, 
and  a  new  Ministry  of  Health,  both  calling  for  State 
aid,  are  on  the  stocks.  A  million  persons  are  receiv- 
ing out-of-work  "  donations,"  costing  a  million 
pounds  a  week. 

The  Bill  for  the  restoration  of  pre-war  practices  in 
Trade-Unions  contains  a  sub-section  and  a  section 
which  are  almost  incredible,  from  their  one-sidedness 
and  unfairness  to  employers.  By  sub-section  2  of 
section  2,  "  proceedings  against  an  employer  for  an 
offence  under  this  Act  may  be  instituted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  trade-union."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  point  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  1906,  was  and  is 
that  a  trade-union  can  not  be  proceeded  against  in  a 
t  court  of  law  for  the  acts  of  its  members.  So  that  whilst 
an  employer  may  be  haled  before  a  tribunal  for  the 
breach  of  some  trade-union  rule  or  practice  by  one  or 
all  of  the  trade-unions  concerned,  he  cannot  touch  them, 
but  is  left  to  his  remedy  against  an  individual  workman, 
which,  of  course,  is  valueless.  When  we  add  that  by 
Section  3  the  Crown  is  placed  in  the  legal  position  of  an 
ordinary  employer,  and  may  be  "  proceeded  against  " 
by  a  trade-union,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  in  the 
feudal  ages  the  privilege  of  clergy  or  nobility  or  even 
royalty  was  ever  so  protective  as  that  conferred  on 
the  trade-unions. 

Protection  may  be  right,  or  Free  Trade  may  be 
right ;  but  it  is  clearly  wrong  that  our  tariff  policy 
should  be  settled  by  a  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  sub- 
delegating  its  powers  to  sub-committees.  We  say  this 
with  reference  to  Lord  Emmott's  resignation  of  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  or  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Restriction  of  Imports.  Lord  Emmott 
doesn't  seem  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  committee 
existing  at  all,  now  that  the  war  is  over.  We  suppose 
his  answer  would  be  that  the  war  is  not  over,  and  that 
the  blockade  still  exists.  He  resigned  because  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wished  to  refer  the 
restriction  of  imports  to  sub-committees,  on  which 
representatives  of  the  trades  affected  should  be  in  the 
majority,  which  is  like  asking  a  committee  of 
Northampton  shoemakers  whether  they  think  an 
import  duty  should  be  imposed  on  American  boots 
and  shoes. 

Lord  Emmott  was  right  in  principle,  because  in  the 
imposition  of  import  duties  the  whole  community  of 
consumers  should  be  the  decisive  factor.  This  mixing 
up  of  tariffs  with  politics,  and  settling  the  matter  by 
bargaining  in  committees,  is  the  canker  spot  in  the 
democracies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  it  creeping  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, hitherto  so  free  from  this  sordid  element.  Tariffs 
are  the  only  politics  of  democracies,  on  both  sides  of 
the  globe,  and  the  business  always  ends  in  "deals" 
between  different  groups  of  manufacturers.  "You 


scratch  me  and  I'll  scratch  you  "  is  the  tune:  "you 
keep  out  woollens,  and  I'll  keep  out  cottons."  The 
consumer  is  the  footballer  kicked  about  in  this  game. 
Lord  Emmott's  place  has  been  taken  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  the  member  for  Chelsea,  who,  we  fear,  has  not 
the  technical  or  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
chair  of  such  a  committee. 

The  masterly  and  informative  debate  on  national 
finance  which  was  initiated  by  Lord  Faringdon  on 
Tuesday,  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  Parliament  Act, 
which  deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  all  power  over 
a  financial  Bill.  Why,  all  the  most  eminent  financiers 
of  the  country  are  in  the  House  of  Lords  !  Such 
speeches  as  those  of  Lord  Faringdon,  Lord  D'Abernon, 
and  Lord  Faber,  could  not  have  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  and  Lord  Leverhulme,  Lord  St. 
Davids,  Lord  Inchcape,  Lord  Weir  and  Lord  Colwyn, 
have  not  spoken.  Yet  such  is  the  insane  jealousy  of 
democracy  that  these  practitioners  of  high  finance  are 
prevented  by  the  Parliament  Act  from  so  much  as  sug- 
gesting an  amendment  to  a  finance  Bill  !  Even  an 
amendment  by  the  Lords  to  a  Rent  and  Rating  Bill  has 
just  been  declared  by  the  Speaker  to  be  contrary  to  the 
privilege  of  the  Lower  House. 

Lord  Faringdon  pointed  out  that  high  wages  meant 
high  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  said  truly 
that  there  were  many  desirable  measures  of  social  re- 
form, costing  huge  sums,  which  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  the  country  was  once  more  paying  its  way.  "  Cut 
your  coat  according  to  your  cloth  "  was  the  substance 
of  this  wise  speech.  Lord  D'Abernon  told  us  that  the 
value  of  money  had  fallen  more  heavily  in  the  last  four 
years  than  in  the  preceding  four  hundred  years,  more, 
indeed,  than  at  any  period  in  history  not  excepting  the 
post-Waterloo  period.  Lord  Peel,  with  all  his  clever- 
ness and  power  of  pleasant  speech,  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  high  finance  :  and  putting  him  up  to 
answer  these  financial  magnates  was  rather  like  the 
earthenware  pot  sailing  amongst  the  iron  pots.  Un- 
less he  was  misreported  by  the  man  in  the  gallery,  or 
unless,  (as  is  suggested  in  our  Correspondence 
column),  some  clever  member  of  the  Compositors' 
Union  tampered  with  his  figures,  Lord  Peel  talked 
nonsense  about  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

According  to  The  Times'  report  Lord  Peel  is  made 
to  say  that  the  proportion  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  including  the  excess  profits  tax,  is  as  18.63 
is  to  81.37;  and  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  the 
former  figure  is  described  as  direct  and  the  latter  in- 
direct taxation.  Surely,  Lord  Peel  must  have  said  the 
reverse,  unless  indeed,  he  calls  excess  profits  duty  in- 
direct taxation.  The  excess  profits  tax  is,  of  course, 
direct  taxation,  indirect  taxation  meaning  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption.  Lord  Milner  tried  to  mini- 
mise the  huge  total  of  expenditure  by  saying  that  the 
war  had  transferred  wealth  from  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  another,  while  the  total  capital  wealth  re- 
mained pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  before.  This 
is,  in  the  main,  true,  and  makes  the  hardship  of  the 
position.  The  very  difficult  task  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  to  lighten  the  burthen  for  those  from 
whom  wealth  has  been  taken,  and  to  throw  it  on  those 
to  whom  wealth  has  been  transferred. 

Does  anybody  read  his  Times  newspaper  through? 
We  notice  with  dismay  that  it  now  numbers  twenty- 
four  pages,  of  which  it  boasts  on  the  front  page. 
Democracy  looks  to  quantity,  not  quality,  as  getting 
one's  money's  worth  (and  it  will  be  found  that  The 
Times  has  copied  the  American  papers  in  its  prepos- 
terous bulk).  Allowing  four  pages  for  advertisements,  it 
leaves  twenty  pages  to  be  read.  Giving  ten  minutes  to  a 
page,  surely  quick  reading,  that  means  200  minutes,  or 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  to  the  morning  paper  ! 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  in  one  of  his  recent  essays 
that  the  man  who  hasn't  time  to  read  his  morning 
paper  is  generally  a  man  who  counts.  Classing  our- 
selves humbly  with  the  men  who  are  counted,  not  with 
those  who  count,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  editor 
of  The  Times  that  his  paper  would  be  twice  as  effective 
if  it  were  half  as  long. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  IT  ALL. 

CHRISTIANITY,  according  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  because  it 
has  never  been  tried.  It  is  a  bitter  saying,  both  true 
and  false.  Christianity  has  been  tried  for  nineteen 
centuries ;  but  the  Dean  means  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  tried.  We  will  not  discuss  that  point  with 
Dr.  Inge ;  it  would  require  a  volume  of  historical  and 
theological  disputation.  Our  contention  is  that 
judged  by  the  facts  of  the  last  twelve  years  and  by  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  both  in  England  and  in 
Europe,  Christianity  has  failed  and  is  dead.  Does 
anyone  deny  it,  who  is  not  paid  to  affirm  the  con- 
trary? And  when  we  say  Christianity,  we  mean 
Christianity  as  a  national  system  of  religious  belief 
dictating  and  insuring  obedience  to  a  national  code  of 
conduct.  There  are  perhaps  millions  of  pious 
persons,  who  cherish  in  their  minds  a  passionate 
belief  in  the  story  of 

"  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

and  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Master.    But  we 
are  now  speaking  of  the  belief  of  the  masses,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  State,  as  the  government  appointed  by 
the  masses.    We  have  still  an  Established  Church, 
it  is  true,  and  its  worship  is  still  conducted  with  rever- 
ence, sometimes  with  splendour,  and  is  in  some  places 
attended  by  numerous  worshippers.    But  of  spiritual 
authority  there  is  none,  and  as  an  ethical  engine  in  the 
national  life  to-day  Christianity  is  as   dead   as  the 
pagan  mythology  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Roman  empire.    Indeed,   there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  to- 
day and  that  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  that  followed  the  birth  of 
Christ.    It  was  a  transition  period,  and  has  been  thus 
described     by     the     pen     of     De     Quincey  : — "  At 
present,    when    the    pagan    religion    had  virtually 
died  out,  all  secret  restraints  were  breaking  up;  a 
general  delirium  carried,   and  was  felt  to  carry,  a 
license  into  all  ranks ;  it  was  not  a  negative  merely, 
but  a  positive  change.    A   religion  had  collapsed — 
that  was  negative ;  a  mockery  had  been  drawn  into 
high  relief — that  was  positive.     It  was  not  that  re- 
straints were  resisted ;  there  were  none  to  resist,  they 
had    crumbled    away    spontaneously.    What  power 
still  acted  upon  society?      Terror  from  police;  and 
still,  as  ever,  the  divine  restraints  of  love  and  pity, 
honour,  and  domestic  affections.    But  the  conscience 
spoke  no  longer  through  spiritual  organs."    Is  not 
this  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition  of  Europe 
and    of    England    to-day?    There    is    no  spiritual 
authority,    because    there    are    no    spiritual  organs 
through  which  it  can  act.    Is  it  not  true  of  England 
to-day,  that  "  all  secret  restraints  are  breaking  up," 
and  that  "  a  general  delirium  "  is  carrying  "  a  license 
into  all  ranks  "?    We  have  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  dream   of  comfort  and   security   to   find   that  all 
restraints    have    "crumbled    away  spontaneously." 
What  else  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  strikes  on  every 
side?    Upon  examination  we  think  it  will  be  found 
that  all  peaceful  and  civilised  societies  have  been  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars  or  buttresses,  spiritual  authority, 
and  the  sentiment  of  deference  for  the  possessors  of 
property  or  education  or  rank,  hereditary  or  official. 
Both  these  pillars  have  suddenly  been  pulled  away. 
The  masses  of  handworkers  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  or  rather  they  ignore  it.      As  for  deference, 
their  sentiments  have  been  best  expressed  by  the  late 
Stephen  Reynolds  in  a  book  called  '  Seems  So,'  of 
which  the  choral  note  is,  "  What  we  wants  to  know 
is,  who's  our  betters  and  why  are  they  so?  "    In  their 
more   serious   moods,    the   deferential  spirit   of  the 
masses  is  embodied  in  a  repetition  of  Proudhon's  say- 
ing that  all  property  is  theft. 

Christianity  saved  the  old  world  from  the  moral 
consequences  of  the  wreck  of  mythology.  What  is 
going  to  save  the  new  world  from  the  more  awful 
consequences  that  will  flow  from  the  wreck  of 
Christianity?  Dean  Inge  suggests  that  some  of  us, 
at  all  events,  should  try  the  simple  life.    Some  of  us 


will  have  to  try  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  But 
that  will  not  save  the  State,  for  the  simple  life  will 
never  be  tried  by  the  majority,  unless  compelled  to  it 
by  capture  or  defeat  in  war.  In  truth  the  simple  life 
has  been  recommended  to  us  northern  peoples  by 
philosophers,  who  lived  in  a  southern  climate  where 
nothing  more  than  a  barbarous  simplicity  was  attain- 
able by  the  richest.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
Romans,  whose  luxury  was  as  great  as  our  own,  but 
of  the  Greeks,  a  poor  and  shifty  people.  To  the 
smart  Athenian  crowd  who  spent  the  afternoon  in 
logic-chopping  with  Socrates,  or  to  those  who 
attended  the  lectures  of  Aristotle,  it  was  easy  to 
preach  the  simple  life,  as  easy  as  making  a  speech  on 
economy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  after 
twenty  years  of  electric  light,  and  telephones,  and 
motor-cars,  with  aviation  just  opening  a  new  vista  of 
luxurious  locomotion,  Dr.  Inge  will  find  his  disciples 
few  indeed.  We  may  be  driven  to  simplicity ;  we 
shall  not  come  to  it  willingly. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  believes  in  nationalisa- 
tion, and  assures  us  that  "  there  is  a  rising  tide  of 
opinion  within  the  Christian  Church  ....  an 
increasing  perception  in  the  Church  .  .  .  that 
every  economic  problem  has  its  moral  side,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  choice  between  various  organisations 
of  industrial  life  preference  must  be  given  to  those 
which  are  believed  more  adequately  to  express  the 
principles  of  fellowship  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." We  quite  agree,  but  we  should  be  more  than 
obliged  to  the  reverend  prelate  if  he  would  explain  to 
us  (as  he  made  no  attempt  to  do  it  in  his  letter  to 
The  Times  of  the  21st  inst.)  in  what  way  the  organisa- 
tion which  is  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Coal 
Miners,  Railwaymen,  and  Transport  Workers,  ex- 
presses, adequately  or  inadequately,  "  the  principles 
of  fellowship  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament." 
Which  of  the  beatitudes  applies  to  them?  Are  they 
the  meek?  or  the  peacemakers?  Or  are  they  those 
who  agree  with  their  adversary  quickly?  To  the  non- 
episcopal  eye  they  appear  as  a  very  powerful  organisa- 
tion which  is  levying  blackmail  on  the  necessities  of  a 
helpless  community.  But  to  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough nationalisation  is  a  blessed  word.  Does  the 
Bishop  realise  that  nationalisation  means  the  extinc- 
tion of  individual  enterprise,  and  indeed  of  individual 
property,  except  in  the  form  of  a  State  annuity?  The 
reason  why  Messrs.  Straker  and  Smillie  and  the 
Bishop's  railway-guard  passionately  demand  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  State  for  the  individual,  is  simply  that 
they  wish  to  drag  everybody  down  to  the  same  level, 
and  that  they  are  driven  mad  by  the  sight  of  wealth 
in  others,  as  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  symbols  of 
good  clothes,  houses,  servants,  motors,  etc.  Dr. 
Woods  is  young,  and  sanguine,  and  believes  that 
nationalisation  plus  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  can 
save  the  world.  Our  view,  sorrowfully  formed  from 
the  facts  of  the  last  twelve  years,  since  1906,  is  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  thrown  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  by  the  trade  unions,  and  that  all 
the  bishops  on  the  bench  cannot  recover  it.  There 
remains  nationalisation,  a  subject  on  which  we  can't 
do  better  than  give  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  a 
quotation  from  Sir  Henry  Maine,  once  the  most 
famous  Professor  of  the  Bishop's  University.  "  There 
are  two  sets  of  motives,  and  two  only,  by  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  materials  of  human  subsistence  and 
comfort  have  hitherto  been  produced  and  reproduced. 
One  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  other  had  a  considerable 
share  in  bringing  about  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
progress  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  old  days  it 
produced  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  Peru  under  the 
Incas.  One  system  is  economical  competition;  the 
other  consists  in  the  daily  task,  perhaps  fairly  and 
kindly  allotted,  but  enforced  by  the  prison  or  the 
scourge.  So  far  as  we  have  any  experience  to  teach 
Us,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  society 
of  men  must  adopt  one  system  or  the  other,  or  it  will 
pass  through  penury  to  starvation  "  ('  Popular  Govern- 
ment,' p.  52).    The  Bishop  is  apparently  on  the  side  of 
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the  Incas,  but  it  may  moderate  his  enthusiasm  to 
learn,  or  to  be  reminded,  that  during  the  first  French 
Revolution  an  elaborate  scale  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ments was  necessary  to  make  citizens  do  the  work  of 
nationalised  industries.  We  have  stated  clearly  our 
ascription  of  the  present  political  and  industrial 
anarchy  to  the  decay  of  religion  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  subordination.  We  cannot  accept  the  pre- 
latical  prescription  for  our  disease.  We  can  only 
hope  that,  as  chaos  is  the  natural  prologue  to  creation, 
some  new  formula  will  emerge,  which  will  reconcile 
modern  sentimentality  to  the  old,  old  principles  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty. 


PARIS  TO  LONDON  BY  AIR. 
(From  A  Correspondent). 

THERE  are  many  ambitious  projects  for  regular 
aerial  services  metaphorically,  but  not  as  yet 
literally  in  the  air.  But  there  is  one  service  which 
has  actually  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  regular  service 
for  purposes  other  than  .military  yet  established. 
We  allude  to  the  regular  mail  and  passenger  service 
which  (weather  permitting)  plies  daily  between  the 
Buc  aerodrome  (Paris)  and  the  Hendon  aerodrome 
(London).  To  the  British  air  service  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  first  practical  demonstration  that  flying 
as  a  means  of  travelling  is,  at  the  immediate  moment, 
and  not  at  some  future  time  vaguely  anticipated, 
seriously  a  competitor  of  locomotion  by  land  and 
water.  The  significance  of  this  feat  is  emphasised 
by  the  fact  that  the  service  has  been  in  operation 
through  the  worst  months  of  the  year.  The  bad 
weather  conditions,  while  they  have  made  the  service 
irregular,  have  shown  that  it  can  be  run  safely  and 
without  confusion  as  an  alternative  to  the  ordinary 
land  and  water  service.  Trustworthy  meteorological 
reports  can  be  received  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  notify  His  Majesty's  Mails  or  passen- 
gers, who  are  booked  for  the  air,  whether  conditions 
are  such  as  to  permit  of  the  journey.  In  default  of 
suitable  weather  for  the  air  passage,  there  is  time 
enough  to  make  other  arrangements. 

The  Paris  to  London  service  is  not  of  course  open 
to  the  public.  "  I  am  no  fee'd  post,"  our  pilot 
would  say  if  the  need  arose,  like  the  Duke's  messenger 
in  a  famous  play.  The  service  is  at  present  confined 
to  carrying  urgent  mails  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Conference  and  transporting  members 
of  the  British  Delegation,  whose  work  is  sufficiently 
important  to  make  them  free  of  the  air.  The  advant- 
ages are  obvious.  Even  with  every  facility  that  our 
diplomatic  service  can  secure  for  travellers  to  and 
from  Paris,  the  journey  under  present  conditions  is 
tedious  and  exasperating  in  the  extreme.  It  is  rarely 
accomplished  under  twelve  hours.  The  boats  and 
trains  are  crowded.  The  delays  are  frequent  and  pro- 
longed. Travelling  by  air  one  waits  for  nobody ;  one 
is  free  from  the  necessity  of  continually  presenting 
sheaves  of  forms  relating  to  food,  aliens,  embarcation 
and  so  forth,  and  probably  losing  some  of  them  by  the 
way ;  and  one  arrives  in  two  hours  twenty  minutes 
even  on  a  bad  day.  One  is  not  necessarily  colder  than 
upon  the  deck  of  a  channel  steamer  in  March ;  there 
is  a  pleasant  breeze  and  a  good  view  of  the  country ; 
there  is  also  an  immunity  from  sea-sickness  and 
such  physical  ills  as  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  hasty 
consumption  of  a  dejeuner  somewhere  between  Paris 
and  Boulogne  (premiere,  deuxieme  ou  troisieme  ser- 
vice) of  which  we  have  had  to  deprive  our  less  enter- 
prising fellow  travellers.  Those  who  consider  that 
these  advantages  are  cancelled  by  risks  which  no 
responsible  person  should  wantonly  incur  or  discom- 
forts sharp  in  proportion  to  their  brevity,  are  either 
extremely  nervous  or  somewhat  ill-informed.  The 
hospitable  officers  at  Buc  or  Hendon  provide  elabor- 
ately for  the  comfort  of  their  visitors,  though  this  may 
entail  fitting  a  passenger  who  is  five  feet  three  inches 
into  a  suit  constructed  for  six  feet  two.    As  to  air- 


sickness, this  only  needs  to  be  said  :  if  a  pilot  wanted 
to  make  his  passenger  sick,  he  could  probably  do  so  in 
ways  known  to  experts  of  the  profession.  Normal 
progress  through  the  air,  even  on  a  rough  day,  in- 
volves nothing  worse  than  being  occasionally  slapped 
and  bumped  and  dropped — pleasantries  which  have 
nothing  of  the* disconcerting  and  treacherous  import  of 
the  apparently  more  lenient  motions  of  a  bad  day  in 
the  Channel. 

Members  of  the  British  Delegation  in  Paris  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  general  public  is 
likely  to  avail  itself  of  the  new  means  of  locomotion. 
The  Delegation  is  a  fairly  representative  body.  All 
ages  and  dispositions  are  to  be  found.  Elderly  gen- 
tlemen,' not  conspicuously  dashing,  come  and  go  by 
air,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  public  will  settle  down 
to  the  idea  of  travelling  by  air  faster  than  our  grand- 
fathers settled  down  to  the  idea  of  travelling  behind  a 
steam  engine.  It  is  less  disconcerting,  we  imagine, 
for  a  person  who  has  travelled  in  an  express  train  or 
a  fast  motor  car  to  travel  in  a  D.H.  4  fhan  it  was 
for  a  person  who  had  never  travelled  faster  than  a 
stage  coach  to  realise  that  he  was  going  sixty  miles  an 
hour  and  had  entrusted  his  life  to  the  care  and  fidelity 
of  a  fallible  human  being  in  a  signal  box.  The  com- 
ing popularity  of  the '  air  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  general  public  will  take  to  the  air 
as  kindly  as  the  residents  of  the  Hotel  Majestic.  These 
same  residents  have  now  to  be  officially  restrained 
from  claiming  the  privilege  of  the  air.  Unless  they 
are  able  to  plead  that  the  less  satisfactory  route  by. 
land  and  water  will  not  serve  their  official  purposes, 
they  are  firmly  discouraged  by  the  authorities. 

The  weather  report  comes  through  to  the  hotel  about 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  If  it  is  favourable,  one 
thankfully  turns  one's  back  upon  the  Gare  du  Nord 
and  the  horrors  which  lie  behind  its  portals  and  drives 
out  into  the  Bois  and  the  fair  country  beyond.  In 
half-an-hour  one  arrives  at  Buc  by  way  of  woods  and 
terraces  and  glimpses  of  the  river.  One  is  forced 
into  a  kind  of  diving  dress,  hoisted  into  a  "  'bus," 
and,  if  new  to  the  business,  instructed  not  to  put 
one's  foot  on  the  controls.  Thereafter  comes  an  odd 
two  hours  of  solitary  contemplation  of  the  world  and 
the  works  of  man  from  a  novel  point  of  view.  The 
continual  roar  of  the  engine  and  the  monotonous  rush 
of  wind  induce  meditation.  We  feel  that  Teufels- 
drockh  in  his  tower  had  but  limited  opportunities  for 
philosophising  as  compared  with  our  own.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  village,  the  merest  toy  of  a  village,, 
lost  in  the  gloom  of  a  dull  day,  but  presently  to  be 
struck  unawares  with  the  travelling  sunlight.  For 
our  wings  are  Olympian  and  we  see  before  the  event 
what  is  in  store  for  mankind,  sunlight  or  shadow. 
We  realise  how  easy  it  would  be  to  see  human  history 
as  a  play,  tragical,  pastoral,  historical,  and  so  through 
all  the  degrees  of  Polonius,  if  only  we  could  get  suffi- 
ciently far  away.  Paris  passes  away  from  us  on  our 
left,  absurdly  pretty,  absurdly  small,  obviously  amus- 
ing. The  big  woods  where  people  can  get  lost,  the 
fields  where  generations  have  laboured  ("  man  comes 
and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath  "),  the  highways  and 
hills  and  rivers  which  have'  determined  the  course  of 
history,  are  simply  entertaining,  and  we  wonder  how 
for  one  moment  we  could  ever  have  taken  them 
seriously.  The  splendour  of  cities,  the  squalor  of 
suburbs,  the  lure  of  rivers  and  roads,  the  mystery  of 
woods,  the  nobility  of  hills — all  these  things  are  con- 
founded and  lost  in  a  mere  prettiness  as  of  toys 
divertingly  arranged  to  please  us.  Passing-  from 
France  to  England  across  a  stretch  of  sea  tidily  break- 
ing into  white  ribbons  of  foam  along  the  shore  and 
dotted  with  toy  steamers  with  real  wakes  to  them  as 
in  a  conventional  picture,  one  notes,  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Fabre  with  his  bramble  bees,  that  upon  one  side  of 
the  water  men  prefer  to  build  their  roads  as  straight 
as  a  ruler,  whereas  on  the  other  side  they  prefer  them 
to  wander  and  lose  themselves.  And  we  just  wonder 
why  the  curious  little  creatures  should  behave  thus 
and  not  otherwise. 

One  can  imagine  an  artist  of  the  modern  school 
being  profoundly  resentful  of  the  world  as  s«en  from 
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an  aeroplane  in  a  cross-country  flight.  He  would  feel 
that  it  was  all  too  charming  to  be  true.  Skimming 
the  underside  of  a  cloud  is  almost  pure  Drury  Lane. 
The  one  thing  that  relieves  our  mild  pleasure  in  a 
monotonous  prettiness  belying  all  our  old  human 
standards  of  significance  and  beauty  is  a  curious  sort 
of  satisfaction  at  having  for  a  moment  secured  a  new 
perspective,  a  sense  of  remoteness  and  superiority, 
such  as  seasons  our  contemplation  of  things  played 
upon  the  stage. 

And  then  a  sudden  relief  from  the  noise  which  has 
become  part  of  our  physical  condition  of  being  sur- 
prises us,  and  looking  down  we  suddenly  perceive  that 
even  the  Edgware  Road  can  be  quaintly  picturesque 
from  two  thousand  feet  and  that  we  are  beginning  to 
circle  down  towards  Hendon.  A  few  moments  later 
we  can  exchange  views  with  the  pilot  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Paris.  We  have  come  over  in 
just  over  two  hours.  But  for  the  grace  of  the  air  we 
should  be  somewhere  between  Paris  and  Boulogne 
with  all  the  «ordid  details  of  a  channel  crossing  before 
us  and  a  prospect  of  reaching  London,  with  luck,  in 
time  for  supper. 

THE   BOOT   ON   THE   OTHER  LEG. 

SINCE  the  retirement  from  active  politics  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  Hindenburg,  Luden- 
dorf,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  the  row  of  transient 
and  exceedingly  embarrassed  phantoms  who  filled  in 
rapid  succession  the  shoes  of  the  last-named,  there  is 
probably  no  German  individual  less  unfamiliar  by  name 
to  the  British  public  than  Mathias  Erzberger.  This 
statesman  was,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Empire, 
a  fairly  conspicuous  member  of  the  "majority  Socialist" 
— meaning  Socialists  in  favour  of  the  war — party  in  the 
Reichstag.  He  is  understood  at  present  to  be  some- 
thing like  Prime  Minister  to  the  gentleman  with  a 
generally  similar  record  who  presides  over  something 
alleged  to  be  what  is  left  of  the  German  Empire.  He 
was  one  of  the  Germans  who  accepted  for  their  country 
the  armistice  of  last  November,  and  he  still  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  as  one  of  the  German  agents  for 
receiving  orders  at  Brussels  or  Spa,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  will  presumably  come  in  due  course  to  Ver- 
sailles to  accept  whatever  terms  of  peace  it  is  eventually 
decided  to  impose  upon  his  country. 

In  July,  1917,  he  was  concerned  in  the  passing  by 
the  Reichstag  of  the  resolution  in  favour  of  peace  with- 
out victory  of  which  a  great  deal  has  since  been  heard, 
and  he  subsequently  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.*  The  "author's 
preface  "  is  dated  September,  1918 — and  the  work  may 
very  likely  have  appeared  when  the  war  still  seemed 
capable  of  continuing  another  twelvemonth,  and 
some  days  before  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  began 
the  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers.  Whatever  his 
sources  of  information,  or  his  own  opinion,  may  have 
been,  the  book  is  manifestly  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  Germany  will  have  at  least  as  much  to  say  to  the 
terms  of  peace  as  any  other  belligerent.  He  holds 
most  strongly,  with  President  Wilson  and  others,  that 
the  League  of  Nations  must  be  the  foundation  of  peace, 
and  the  League  which  he  contemplates  closely  re- 
sembles in  principle  that  which  is  indicated  in  the 
"Covenant"  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference  in 
accordance — as  far  as  it  goes — with  the  suggestions  of 
General  Smuts.  In  detail,  however,  they  are  as  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles.  According  to  the  Covenant,  the 
Council  of  the  League — which  is  the  League,  for  all 
essential  and  nearly  all  purposes — is  to  be  under  the 
permanent  control,  as  long  as  they  agree,  of  five 
Powers,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United 
States,  Italy  and  Japan.  Herr  Erzberger's  League 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  co-operation  also  of 
five  Powers,  but  not  the  same  five.  His  nominations 
are  "  The  German  Empire,  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Russia."    He  calls 


*  The  League  of  Nations  :  The  Way  to  the  World's  Peace.  By 
M.  Erzberger,  Member  of  the  Reichstag.  Translated  by  Bernard 
Miall.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    7s.  6d. 


them  first-class  Powers,  and  suggests  that  they  should 
"  each  preside  over  the  plenary  session  for  one  year, 
in  their  alphabetical  order  in  the  French  language." 
The  translator  points  out  that  the  French  for  Germany 
is  Allemagne,  which  begins  with  A,  and  the  translation 
seems  to  be  accurate.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Herr 
Erzberger  considers  the  country  of  which  he  is  now  a 
minister  as  the  precise  equivalent  of  "  the  German 
Empire."  By  "  Russia"  he  means  the  Power  which 
was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  of  which — 
as  of  the  treaty  of  Bukharest — he  writes  as  if  it  was 
something  more  than  a  scrap — or  several  scraps — of 
paper. 

The  events  which  have  happened  since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  have  deprived  it  of  any  practical  im- 
portance it  might  ever  have  had,  but  some  interest  still 
attaches  to  it  as  the  German  proposals  equivalent, 
before  the  ruin  of  Germany  was  consummated,  to  those 
which  President  Wilson  and  General  Smuts  have  em- 
bodied in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The  two, 
mutatis  mutandis,  are  really  very  much  alike.  The 
matter  upon  which  Herr  Erzberger  is  most  passionately 
in  earnest  is  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  is  an  essential 
point  of  his  League  of  Nations  that  the  sea  must  be 
free.  Now  the  word  free — though  some  people  never 
find  it  out — is  meaningless  unless  you  specify  what  the 
free  person  or  thing  is  to  be  free  from,  and  on  this 
point  no  one  could  possibly  be  clearer  than  Herr 
Erzberger.  The  sea  is  to  be  free  from  England. 
"  England  must  sacrifice  her  Navy.  All  the  nations 
will  then  be  able  to  breathe  freely ;  all  will  be  equally 
secure."  And  not  only  during  war  must  the  sea  be 
free.  The  "  most  important  trade  routes  "  must,  in 
times  of  peace,  "  no  longer  lie  in  the  hands  of  one 
Power."  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  "  straits  and 
coaling-stations"  must  be  "internationalised."  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal  are  marked  out 
by  name  for  this  treatment.  But  note  that  it  would  be 
totally  inadmissible  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  the 
Corinth  Canal  or  the  Kiel  Canal,  because  both  banks 
of  these  "  lie  in  the  hands  of  one  State."  Germans 
are  said  to  be  very  resolute  in  their  ignorance  of  what 
they  do  not  choose  to  know,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
September  last  Herr  Erzberger  may  have  believed  that 
the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  not  in  Egypt. 
In  any  case  there  must  be  no  warships,  and  no  fighting 
at  sea,  and  private  property  at  sea  must  be  as  safe 
during  war  as  during  peace,  and  this  vitally  important 
matter  "  is  never  disregarded  by  any  utterance  of 
President  Wilson's  or  of  Germany's." 

Another  point  of  great  importance  which,  in  the 
interest  of  civilization,  must  be  regulated  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  is  the  possession  of  colonies.  "  Germany 
has  earned  a  moral  claim  to  the  possession  of  extensive 
colonies."  All  German  writers  seem  to  regard  colonies 
of  any  sort  as  chattels,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 
most  unfairly  divided.  Herr  Erzberger  has  prepared 
a  table,  both  neat  and  impressive,  showing  the  number 
of  square  miles  and  of  inhabitants  which  each  ten  of 
the  subjects  of  the  principal  colonising  Powers  had, 
before  the  war,  "  at  their  disposal."  Every  ten  English- 
men were  the  proud  owners  of  nearly  three  square  miles 
of  territory  and  95  inhabitants,  while  every  ten  Ger- 
mans had  only  o.  115  square  miles  and  two  inhabitants. 
"The  British,"  therefore,  "are  in  land  25  times,  in 
inhabitants  47  times  as  well  supplied  as  the  Germans." 
This  flagrant  "  injustice  "  would  be  but  very  slightly 
mitigated  if  Germany  "  were  to  receive,  in  addition  to 
her  former  colonies,  the  Portuguese  and  Belgian  colo- 
nies forming  a  Central  African  Empire."  This  was 
published  in  September  of  last  year.  Was  it  ignor- 
ance, impudence,  or  rather  heavy  fun?  Whichever  of 
the  three  it  was,  it  is  what  the  Germans  would  call 
colossal  when  you  come  to  consider  that  the  human 
beings  we  have,  according  to  the  above  calculation, 
"  at  our  disposal,"  obviously  include  not  only  all  the 
three  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  India,  but  all  the 
white  men  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other 
Dominions. 

Herr  Erzberger  appends  to  his  work  a  "  Draft  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations."  Except  for 
the  difference  of  persons  it  really  differs  very  little  from 
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that  foreshadowed  by  General  Smuts  in  his  pamphlet, 
and  in  part  adopted  by  the  Covenant.  All  doors  are 
to  be  open.  There  are  to  be  either  no  customs  or 
export  duties,  or  the  same  for  everybody.  Everyone, 
especially  the  German  bagman,  is  to  be  admitted  on 
terms  of  equality  in  every  market  and  every  port.  If 
anyone  goes  to  war,  or  threatens  to  go  to  war,  he  must 
be  first  boycotted  by  all  members  of  the  League,  and 
then  brought  to  reason  by  their  combined  warlike 
operations — which,  however,  must  be  confined  to  the 
land,  and  presumably  the  air,  because  armed  ships  are 
not  to  be  allowed.  The  whole  thing,  in  the  light  of  the 
armistice  and  the  approaching  peace,  looks  exquisitely 
silly.  But  change  the  names  of  the  ruling  powers, 
and  turn  the  disabling  clauses  against  Germany  instead 
of  against  England,  and  it  is  not  silly  in  the  least.  It 
may  be  ambitious,  it  may  be  autocratic,  it  may  be  an 
endeavour  to  establish  the  "world-power"  of  the 
victors  in  the  war,  and  it  may  be  unquestionably 
doomed  to  failure  as  a  device  for  ensuring  perpetual 
peace,  but  these  criticisms  are  hardly  more  applicable 
to  it  than  they  are  to  the  League  of  Nations  now 
struggling  into  existence  at  Paris. 

WOMEN  AT  THE  BAR. 

THE  proposal  to  make  women  eligible  for  the 
bench — for  that  in  effect  is  proposed— is  start- 
ling even  in  these  troubled  times.  To  the  newest 
phase  of  "  womancipation, "  as  it  has  been  called, 
there  is  a  fundamental  objection  which  never  could  be 
taken  before.  The  barrister's  profession  is  one  of 
contention — the  only  one — and  therefore  undesirable 
for  women. 

Their  disqualification  for  the  bar  is  imposed  by 
nature,  for  woman's  education,  in  this  country,  at  any 
rate  for  centuries,  has  been  such  that  her  intellect,  her 
temper  and  her  sense  of  honour  are  different  from 
those  of  her  countrymen.  This  is  what  Meredith 
meant  by  saying  that  she  would  be  the  last  thing  man 
would  civilise.  Her  schooling  has,  no  doubt,  very 
much  improved  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  modern 
rapid  succession  of  franchises  is  due  to  the  premature 
murmurings  of  ambition  thus  excited.  But  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  lady-gladiator  to  go  down  into 
the  arena. 

What  qualities  does  "the  Law"  require?  We 
will  not  take  the  word  of  the  jealous  successful  prac- 
titioner whose  livelihood  is  threatened.  We  will  ask 
a  competent  French  critic  and  avocat,  De  Franque- 
ville,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  our  forum.  "  Lord 
Lyndhurst  used  to  say,  '  When  I  have  to  nominate  a 
judge,  I  look  for  a  gentleman ;  it  is  so  much  the  better, 
if  he  knows  a  little  law. '  In  truth  he  was  right.  The 
bar  rarely  furnishes  eminent  juris-consults  to  the 
bench,  but  it  gives  it  what  is  more  precious  still,  men 
of  honour,  having  the  master  qualities  of  the  judge, 
independence,  probity,  impartiality,  experience  and 
good  sense."  (Le  Systeme  judiciaire  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  e.g.)  Can  any  one  say  that  this  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  normal  English  lady?  Has  she,  for  in- 
stance, the  experience  of  life  which  the  writer  means? 
And  what  is  there  in  the  present  moment  to  make  it 
an  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the  sex?  County  Coun- 
cils are  things  of  yesterday,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
seven  hundred  years  old,  but  the  bar  has  existed  since 
the  rhetores  plagued  the  Athenians,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  a  successful  female  advocate?  Two  indeed 
occur — one  in  fact,  one  in  fiction — the  wise  widow  of 
Tekoah,  who  told  tales  to  David  (and  by  the 
way,  herself  broke  down  under  cross-examination) 
and  Portia,  who  was  a  loved  and  lovable  woman,  but 
whom  even  Shakespeare  could  not  make  anything  but 
a  lawyer  pour  rire.  But  we  are  not  driven  to  nega- 
tive evidence.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed  and  that  amongst  the  most  "legal"  of  all 
nations,  except,  perhaps  our  own.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Romans  excluded  women  from  "  civil  and 
public"  offices,  in  which  they  included  appearing  in 
court  or  being  an  attorney  {procurator)  for  another, 
though  they  seem  to  have  tolerated  their  "  getting- 


up  "  the  case  and  the  pleadings  for  the  orator  (and 
Juvenal  apparently  thought  that  even  this  was  a 
scandal).  But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that 
the  statutory  prohibition  was  the  result  of  experience. 
"  The  reason,"  says  Ulpian,  "for  stopping  it  (about 
50  B.C.)  was  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  other 
people's  suits,  in  violence  to  the  reserve  (modestia) 
which  becomes  them,  so  that  women  should  not  do 
men's  work.  The  occasion  came  from  one  Carfania, 
an  awful  person,  who,  by  her  reckless  pleading  and 
importuning  the  judge,  was  the  .cause  of  the  edict" 
(Digest,  Bk.  3,  I.  5).  Here  we  get,  as  it  were  in 
a  focus,  the  argument  from  psychology,  which  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  not  by  the  respec- 
tive temperaments  of  Latium  and  London.  Imagine 
two  Carfaniae  in  an  English  court.  Everyone  has 
heard  of  the  Camaraderie  of  the  English  bar ;  take 
this  actual  instance.  "  Speak'  up,"  says  A  to  his 
opponent's,  B's,  witness.  "  Really,  Mr.  A,"  says  B, 
"  You  ought  to  hear;  I  can  and  your  ears  are  younger 
than  mine."  "But  not  so  long,"  was  the  retort; 
solvuntur  tabulae,  &c,  and  the  two  walked  home 
arm-in-arm.  But  would  a  woman  ever  forgive  such 
a  hit?  Meredith,  again,  who  knew  women,  if  ever  a 
man  did,  speaks  "of  the  hopeless  task  of  defending  a 
woman  from  a  woman."  Indeed,  with  a  lady 
"  against  "  her,  one  must  needs  pity  a  female 
defendant  or  respondent  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  in  1873  when  some  ladies 
claimed  the  right  of  graduating  as  doctors  at  Edin- 
burgh, Lord  Ardmillan  said  that  he  could  not  hold 
"  that  there  is  such  an  original  inherent  legality,  fit- 
ness, appropriateness  and  expediency  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  by  women  as  to  be  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
contrary  custom  of  centuries."  Is  not  this  true  a 
fortiori  of  law?  And  apropos  of  Scotland  when  that 
practical  country  admits  women  among  its  lawyers, 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider  it. 

Of  other  countries  where  the  innovation  has  been 
made,  for  instance,  France  and  some  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  precise  information,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  no  remarkable  success  has  attended 
it.  In  fact,  the  only  historical  instance  of  complete 
"  equal  authority  "  of  the  sexes  is  the  Issedonians, 
who,  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  "  were  reputed 
to  be  observers  of  justice,"  but  who  ate  their  own 
fathers.  The  commentators  add  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone actually  found  such  equality  in  an  African  tribe, 
and  that  among  the  Nairs  of  Malabar  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  gynocracy. 

Then  can  it  be  said  that  the  female  intellect  has  a 
special  capacity  for  the  law?  Nobody  pretends  that 
a  running  down  case  or  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  requires  a  master  mind  for  its  conduct,  but  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  talents  adequate  to 
such  a  strain  are  already  overflowing  in  the  Inns. 
Indeed,  even  in  their  depleted  condition  during  the 
war,  they  could  always  supply  men  to  argue  even 
really  difficult  points  of  law  or  to  explore  the  hitherto 
dark  unfathomed  depths  of  "public  policy."  "Law," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  science  in  which  the 
greatest  powers  of  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts."  Not  even  a  feminist  could 
contend  that  any  characteristic  excellence  of  his 
clients  matches  this  noble  conception  of  the  profession, 
or  any  other  of  equal  dignity,  and  if  it  does  not, 
where  is  the  public  advantage?  Nor  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  "a  call"  for  advocacy;  a  woman  may  be 
fascinated  by  medicine,  or  the  theatre,  or  the  literary 
life,  or  what  not,  for  she  may  have  opportunities 
every  day  of  testing  her  powers,  but  how  can  she 
think  that  she  is  a  born  advocate?  It  is  the  life  in 
court,  in  public,  that  is  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
new  aspirants*;  if  they  merely  want  to  study  law  or  to 
practise  conveyancing  or  to  "devil  "  for  a  barrister, 
there  is  no  rule  or  regulation — and  never  has  been — 
of  any  sort  or  kind  to  stop  them,  if,  like  any  one  else, 
they  can  find  the  people  for  their  turn.  And  similarly 
they  are  already  free  to  advise  any  clients  who  choose 
to  consult  them.  But  alii  .  .  .  orabunt  causas 
melius.    Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  special  work 
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of  the  so-called  "  lower  branch."  But  to  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  the  average 
solicitor's  office,  the  extension  of  the  propaganda  to 
that  sanctum  is  merely  ludicrous.  The  vision  of  the 
lamny  solicitrix  ougnt  to  inspire  the  most  stickit  comic 
dramatist.  For  the  moment,  too,  the  solicitors  have 
enough  to  think  about  in  "  Fusion." 

Indeed,  from  many  points  of  view,  the  time  is 
singularly  unhappy  for  pressing  a  change  which  has 
modestly  waited  for  five  or  six  centuries.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  "  stock  "  objection.  "  Punch  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was,"  said  a  critic  to  the  editor.  "It  never 
was,"  replied  Burnand.  But,  for  once,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  times  are  indeed  out  of  joint?  It  is  no  hyper- 
bole to  say  that  no  nation  was  ever  engaged  in  a  more 
colossal  tidying  up  than  we  are  at  this  moment.  We 
have  just  remodelled  the  electorate  and  elementary 
education — the  former  in  homage  to  feminism;  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Lords,  commerce  and  labour  now 
await  their  turn.  We  cannot  have  all  revolutions  at 
once,  surely  it  is  common-sense  to  pause  and  settle 
down  "  after  the  war,"  before  we  begin  another.  And 
it  might  be  prudent  to  get  some  inkling  of  the  number 
of  ladies  who  want  to  adorn  wig  and  gown,  before  we 
disturb  an  ancient  system. 

"All  this  dread  order  break?  for  whom?  for  thee?  " 
It  would  hardly  be  a  parody  to  read,  "  for  whom?  for 
three?" 

Happily,  the  immediate  issue  is  in  the  hands  of 
mouerate  ana  learned  men,  who  know  lliat  encroacli- 
ment  begets  encroachment.  The  interest  of  the 
Benchers  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  merely  plausible 
innovation,  for  in  their  dominions  it  would  infallibly 
lead  to  a  demand  for  popular  election  instead  of  co- 
option  in  their  own  case.  Throughout  their  long 
generations  they  have  always  been  faithful  to  their 
unique  trusi  anu  now  tnat  tney  are  confronted  tor  tne 
first  time  with  the  problem  of  epicenity,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  deal  faithfully  with  it. 


WATER-COLOURISTS. 

THE  Royal  Institute  of  Water  Colours,  the  other 
night,  ushered  peace  conditions  in  with  the 
resumption  of  its  banquet,  at  which  "stars  "  like  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  and  what  used  to  be  Sir  F.  E.  Smith 
performed,  each  according  to  his  lights  and  his  ideas 
of  badinage  supplemented  by  appropriate  art  talk. 
Their  wit  need  not  detain  us;  the  "  appropriate  "  art 
criticism  may  just  engage  attention. 

One  speaker  reminded  his  audience  of  French 
admiration  for  English  water-colour,  thereby  giving 
the  Royal  Institute  a  warm  comfortable  feeling  of 
national  importance  and  deserts.  But,  ungracious 
though  it  be  to  check  or  chill  this  glow,  we  cannot  let 
pass  the  implication  that  the  sort  of  water-colour 
practised  by  this  Institution  as  a  body  finds  any  favour 
with  discerning  amateurs  of  English  Water-colour. 
For  the  art  that  fascinated  the  French  was  that  of 
Girtin,  Turner,  Cotman  and  their  immediate  following  : 
the  water-colour,  in  short,  that  preceded  Birket  Foster. 
The  French  even  in  their  poorest  times  of  creative  art 
were  good  craftsmen  :  the  worst  painters  of  the 
monarchical  decadence  were  clean  and  clever  brush 
men.  Logically,  therefore,  they  would  be  attracted  by 
the  lucid  fitness  and  uncompromising  rightness  of  the 
early  English  water-colour  school,  and  repelled  by  the 
confusion  and  perversion  of  the  water-colourists.  In 
French  eyes  the  use  of  their  medium  by  Girtin,  Cotman 
and  Turner  was  admirable,  because  it  demonstrated 
new  possibilities  and  produced  a  quality  which  oil 
pigment  could  not  give.  Water-colour  was  revealed 
as  a  new  vehicle,  differing  from  oil  as  the  moon  differs 
from  the  sun  in  beauty.  Its  raison  d'etre  was  its  trans- 
parent, fluid  property  and  texture;  its  use  was  con- 
ditioned by  these  very  qualities.  The  swift  washes, 
and  simple  planes,  the  selection  and  economy  of  our 
pre-Birket  Foster  School  of  water-colour  were  delight- 
ful to  the  French,  because  they  were  the  fittest  and 
best  use  of  a  beautiful  and  unrivalled  medium. 


But,  alas,  the  favourite  traditions  of  the  Royal 
Institution  are  Birket  Foster's;  the  birthright  of  this 
charming  medium,  sold  by  that  successful  painter  for 
the  spurious  attractions  of  oil  painting,  is  unredeemed 
in  Piccadilly.  The  Institution  as  a  whole  does  not 
practice  the  water-colour  respected  by  the  French,  but  a 
bastard  thing  composed  of  the  worst  potentialities  of 
water  and  oil  colour.  Vile  though  it  be,  the  oil  finish 
of  a  Van  der  Werff,  a  W.  Mieris  or  a  Nattier  has  a 
certain  merit  of  crisp  craftsmanship  and  skill.  On  the 
other  hand  the  oil  finish  of  a  Collins,  a  Leader  or  a 
Marcus  Stone  has  the  usual  limitations  of  English 
academic  craftsmanship.  Conceive  then  the  result 
when  to  this  mediocre  standard  is  joined  the  inevitable 
fluffiness  and  smudge  of  over-worked  water-colour. 

This  prevailing  quality  in  the  Royal  Institute  is, 
however,  chequered,  here  and  there,  by  a  real  water- 
colour.  The  most  notable  (some  of  the  best  War  in- 
dustrial pictures  we  have  seen)  are  Mr.  Fred  Taylor's 
shipbuilding  drawings,  Nos.  395  and  133,  and  Mr. 
Clark's  258,  '  Dazzle  painting  of  H.M.S.  Argus  '  and 
'  Repairs  '  (31).  Both  painters  succeed,  working  on 
a  large  scale.  The  feat  of  making  so  large  a  line 
drawing  as  Mr.  Taylor's  395  is  in  itself  remarkable. 
This  artist's  sense  of  form,  scale  and  design  is  so 
developed  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  patiently  till  his 
colour  becomes  as  internal  and  significant.  Miss 
Hawksley's  drawings  are  obviously  attractive:  they 
are  tasteful,  accomplished  and  sincere.  But,  somehow 
they  seem  superficial,  the  products  of  infinite  artistic 
application  and  embellishment,  rather  than  of  inspira- 
tion. One  might  imagine  Miss  Hawksley,  like  some 
Penelope,  going  on  and  on ;  to-day  adding  this  charm- 
ing note  of  red,  to-morrow  that  touch  of  blue  or  green. 
Her  works  do  not  seem  to  have  unfolded,  as  it  were, 
from  the  inside  outwards,  but  to  have  received 
from  outside  a  loving  intermittent  embroidery.  Her 
"  Portrait  "  (423)  is  almost  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
her  method.  Miss  Airy's  water-colours  are  so  good, 
her  craftsmanship  and  perception  so  true  and  sure  that 
we  sometimes  regret  her  excursion  into  the  oil  medium. 
Other  artists  in  this  exhibition  who  understand  the 
qualities  of  water-colour  are  Mr.  Van  Anrooy,  Miss  D. 
Adamson,  Mr.  Ranken  and  Mrs.  England. 

The  whole  question  is  absurdly  simple.  Water- 
colour  will  stand  very  little  handling,  and  as  surface 
consistency  or  texture  can  only  be  imitated  at  the  cost 
of  repeated  washes  and  hatchings,  it  follows  that  such 
imitations  must  result  in  bad  water-colour.  Even  the 
greatest  virtuoso  in  water-colour,  Turner,  comes  to 
grief  when  he  tinkers  and  touches  on  his  drawings. 
The  admirable  show  of  water-colours  at  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Gallery  has  quite  a  number  of  his  failures. 
That  Turner's  failures  are  often  better  than  another's 
successes  may  be  true ;  none  the  less  the  gulf  between 
his  perfect  and  bad  drawings  is  wide.  For  example 
his  famous  '  Chillon,'  'Richmond  Bridge'  and 
'  Prudhoe  Castle  '  compare  poorly,  as  water-colours 
and  consequently  as  art,  with  his  '  Lucerne  '  (130), 
'  Swiss  Landscape  '  or  '  Ehrenbreitstein  "  (138).  We 
may  gasp  at  his  resourcefulness  in  stipple,  washings 
out  and  hatchings  in  ;  but  yet  we  can  only  say  that  his 
worked  up  engravers'  water-colours  are  exquisite  in 
parts  and,  by  a  miracle,  in  spite  of  their  quality. 
Young  opinion  runs  against  Turner  to-day,  mainly  on 
account  of  his  cheapening  elaborations.  But  yet  how 
peerless  and  unattainable  his  purest  vision  !  His  '  Blue 
Rigi  '  may  well  be,  humanly  speaking,  the  final,  perfect 
utterance  of  the  wonder  and  emotion  evoked  by  dawn. 
Then  look  at  '  Saltash,'  and  marvel  at  his  drop  to 
commonplace. 

This  exhibition  is  well  chosen  to  display  the  course  of 
English  water-colour,  from  its  fit  use  towards  its  abuse. 
In  such  a  drawing  as  G.  Robson's  '  Ben  Venue  '  we 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as  from  the  Girtins,  the 
Cotmans  and  some  of  the  De  Wints  we  can  infer  its 
finest  quality.  De  Wint  is  so  unequal  that  often  he 
seems  overrated;  but  in  such  a  drawing  as  No.  13,  he 
stands  with  Constable  and  other  masters  who,  reveal- 
ing new  things,  tell  them  better  than  their  followers. 
In  '  Crowland  Abbey,'  on  the  contrary,  he  is  little  but 
a  dullard,  missing  the  greatness  of  a  theme  by  reason 
of  an  amateurish  interest  in  penny  facts. 
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One  word  should  be  said  on  the  point  of  texture.  No 
reflections  shall  be  cast  on  Sir  David  Murray's  taste  in 
colour,  his  fondness  for  shades  of  pink  and  heather. 
But  if  we  compare  his  rocks  with  those  in  Cotman's 
'  Lake  Scene  '  (No.  1,  at  Messrs.  Agnew's)  we  shall 
note  that  the  former's  differ  in  solidity  and  hardness, 
not  a  whit  from  his  soft  clouds,  whereas  Cotman's  are 
grave  and  adamant.  Sir  David's  views  of  water- 
colour  permit  him  to  attempt  variations  of  local  tone 
and  colour  and  accidents  of  petty  modelling-  which 
Cotman's  purer  canon  eschewed.  Yet,  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  latter's  expression  of  the  character  of 
rocks  incalculably  surpasses  the  former's.  The  reason 
is  that  Cotman's  brief  statement  is  a  summary  of 
fundamental  structure,  whereas  Sir  David's  lengthy 
exposition  is  a  rambling  treatise  on  mere  surface, 
couched  in  a  medium  which  by  nature  is  incapable  of 
success  is  such  a  task. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A  TRIPLET  OF  QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Amid  the  monsters  and  spectres  which  the 
Government  that  conjured  them  up  are  seeking,  how- 
ever superficially,  to  allay,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
three  pertinent  questions? 

(1)  Is  it  true  that  in  the  published  reports  of  the 
Miners'  Commission  proceedings,  a  material  portion  of 
the  Coal  Owners'  case  was  suppressed  by  the  action  of 
Trade  Union  compositors? 

(2)  Is  it  also  true  that  some  of  the  cleverer  pro- 
prietors were  not  summoned  as  witnesses  on  that 
Commission? 

(3)  Is  it  true  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  sent  here  from  abroad  for  the  furtherance  of 
Bolshevic  propaganda,  while  our  Government  has  not 
deemed  it  consonant  for  what  is  ironically  termed  "  the 
public  interest,"  to  arrest  or  impede  or  deport  the 
promoters  of  this  poison?  It  is  certainly  curious  that 
the  Labour  crisis  should  synchronise  with  German 
threats  to  reject  the  Allies'  peace  terms. 

As  regards  Foreign  Affairs,  I  could  ask  yet  another 
question,  viz.,  whether  it  is  the  case  that  the  Italian 
Government  have  put  forward  claims  for  large  com- 
pensations in  money  for  the  death  of  prisoners  by 
Turkish  maltreatment,  but  that  close  inquiry  has 
revealed  that  a  material  proportion  of  these  victims 
died  in  Italy  from  the  neglect  of  their  compatriots,  and 
that,  but  for  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  our  own  Red 
Cross,  a  much  greater  number  would  have  perished. 
"  Open  diplomacy  "  !  Where  is  it,  and  why  do  Trade 
Union  Congresses  sit  with,  among  other  things,  closed 
doors? 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  vours, 

Walter  Sichel. 


THE  TRANSPORT  BILL.  . 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  your  "  Notes  of  the  Week  "  in  your  last 
issue,  you  state  that  the  Ways  and  Communications 
Bill  was  passed  without  anyone  challenging  a  division ; 
may  I  say  I  not  only  challenged  a  Division,  but  stood 
up  before  the  House  to  show  mv  opposition  to  it,  but 
being  unable  to  get  a  second  dissentient  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  insist  on  a  division? 

In  support  of  the  opinion  you  express  in  your  Note, 
may  I  offer  the  opinion  that  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  personally  opposed  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill?  Such  is  the  malign  influence 
which  the  Government  is  exercising  over  the'  represen- 
tatives of  the  people. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Richard  A.  Cooper. 

[This  is  another  instance  of  the  wav  in  which  debates 
are  reported.  We  congratulate  Sir  Richard  on  his 
courage  and  independence, — Ed.,  S.R.] 


THE  RISKS  OF  CAPITAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is  one  aspect  that  the  miners'  leaders 
do  not  say  anything  about,  and  that  is  risk  of  capital. 
I  have  a  friend  who  keeps  a  piece  of  coal  on  his 
mantelpiece.  When  outside  brokers  send  alluring 
circulars,  he  looks  at  that  coal,  and  they  promptly  go 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  When  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  he  was  told  with  others  that  coal  was  a 
certainty  in  a  particular  part.  The  result  was  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  lost  by  those  who 
risked  their  capital  by  becoming  shareholders.  But 
just  suppose  that  ooal  had  been  found.  Then,  when 
wicked  capitalists  had  had  all  the  risks,  a  gentleman 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  whether  he  has  German  or" 
English  money  behind  him  does  not  matter,  so  long 
as  he  makes  a  good  thing  out  of  it  by  setting  man 
against  man  and  class  against  class,  and  he  sets  to 
work  to  make  the  men  discontented. 

It  is  said  that  the  miner  risks  what  is  his  capital, 
viz.,  his  life  and  muscle,  in  working  the  mine.  So 
does  the  hodman  or  bricklayer  on  a  scaffold.  Statistics 
show  that  miners  run  far  less  risk  than  sailors  (15 
per  cent,  against  29  per  cent.)  or  railway  men,  etc., 
owing  to  in  their  case  the  fine  supervision  that  the 
country  pays  for.  What  is  difficult  to  understand  is 
that,  if  a  man  who  got  say  £2  a  week  before  the 
war,  now  g-ets  ^4  or  ^5,  while  the  coal  owners 
pay  80  per  cent,  excess  profit  tax,  the  miner,  who 
usually  escapes  income  tax  (in  fact,  apart  from  what 
he  drinks  and  smokes  pays  no  tax  at  all),  does  not 
pay  a  farthing  in  excess  profit  tax,  though  his  income 
is  doubled.  The  unfortunate  doctor,  and  others  who 
work  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  would  like  to 
have  a  similar  arrangement.  Coal  may  be  said  to  be 
the  keystone  of  the  Bridge  of  Commerce.  Now 
through  the  unbridled  greed  of  one  section  of  labour, 
the  traffic  on  that  bridge  may  be  stopped.  The  com- 
munity may  starve  for  all  that  they  care.  Only  the 
other  day  a  contract  was  lost  for  750, 000  for  loco- 
motives. Manufacturers  cannot  give  estimates  if  the 
screw  is  to  be  put  on  whenever  it  suits  the  miners. 
France  and  Belgium  are  ready  to  spend  millions  on- 
new  machinery,  among  our  own  workers,  if  the  miners 
will  give  them  a  chance.  If  the  working  classes  can 
only  be  got  to  understand  that  they  are  being  exploited 
by  the  miners  and  losing  employment,  for  the  benefit 
of  American  and  Japanese  manufacturers,  this  tyranny 
will  soon  be  stopped.  Czars  and  autocrats  can  ruin  a 
country,  and  so  can  labour  tyrants.  As  for  the  wisdom 
of  these  latter,  when  the  "Wait  and  See  "  Ministers 
were  reducing  our  Navy,  our  Army,  and  thousands 
were  sacked  from  Woolwich,  did  they  raise  a  finger? 
When  Lord  Roberts  warned  us,  did  these  very  men 
back  him  up?  There  were  some  few  noble  exceptions 
like  Mr.  Blatchford,  but  the  very  great  bulk  of  these 
well  paid  agitators  had  no  more  foresight,  nor  love  of 
their  country,  than  the  lawyers  who  governed  it. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Primrose  League  has  been  so  long  before 
the  public  as  one  of  the  great  organs  of  propaganda  in 
this  country  that  interest  is  excited  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  its  position  in  the  general  confusion  which  sur- 
rounds all  Parties  at  the  present  time.  Founded  largely 
by  one  of  the  most  original  of  our  junior  public  men, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  whose  successful  activities 
gave  colour  to  our  national  life,  it  blossomed  into  an 
organisation  which  has  spread  over  the  United  King- 
dom. It  has  attracted  throughout,  and  still  does,  in 
the  person  of  its  Grand  Masters,  the  most  eminent 
statesmen.  Its  organisation,  by  means  of  its  Central 
Council,  and  its  numerous  branches,  known  as  habita- 
tions, is  perfect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
broad  principles,  which  amidst  change  are  still  un- 
changed, have  taken  hold  of  the  mind  of  a  large  body 
of  the   public.     The  Primrose  League  was  the  first 
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great  organisation  to  endeavour  to  attract  the  attention 
of  women,  and  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  help,  which 
its  founders  believed  would  take  a  notable  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  great  imperial  and  national  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Mr.  Disraeli's  adaptation  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  motto,  "  Imperium  ct  Libertas ,"  has  been 
taken  as  its  watchword.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury, 
when  Grand  Master,  gave  the  following  note  of  warn- 
ing : — "  Property  is  marked  out  as  the  next  object  of 
radical  attack.  .  .  .  Their  efforts  can  only  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish 
the  ancient  principles  of  property  and  the  system  on 
which  this  country  has  reached  so  vast  a  height  of 
civilisation  and  prosperity  to  be  maintained  and 
upheld." 

Although  the  League  was  not  established  as  a  party 
organisation,  yet  its  sympathies  have  always  been  with 
the  Unionist  Party,  to  which  it  has  been  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  During  the  war  its  organisation  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  providing  for  the  needs  and  comforts 
of  our  combatants.  In  the  recent  elections  we  know 
that  both  by  its  male  and  female  members  it  gave  a 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  Coalition  programme  and 
contributed  in  full  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
Government  in  its  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the 
country,  on  terms  consonant  with  our  national  interests, 
a  secure  and  lasting  peace. 

That  peace,  to  make  which  the  League  helped  to  give 
the  Government  its  great  majority,  is  on  its  way  to 
conclusion.  Afterwards,  the  Ship  of  State,  or,  in  the 
light  of  modern  facts,  ought  we  not  to  say 
the  Ship  of  Fools?  is  apparently  to  take  a 
voyage  on  an  at  present  uncharted  sea,  In  which 
the  shoals,  the  rocks  and  reefs  are  not  yet 
marked,  nor  the  coasts  lighted.  In  that  excursion  we 
may  hope,  now  that  national  are  expected  to 
supersede  sectional  interests,  that  the  League,  true  to 
its  fine  old  and  unchanged  principles  of  religion,  con- 
stitution and  Empire,  will  continue  to  play  its  part  of 
independent  thought  and  action,  and  that  its  members 
will  think  out  the  problems  of  the  future  for  themselves, 
untrammelled  by  considerations  of  Party  interests  and 
unprejudiced  by  aims  which  may  not  be  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  this  great  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Primrose  Leaguer. 

ROUMANIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  in  your  "  Notes  of  the 
Week  "  the  astounding  statement  "  In  Germany 
Roumania,  there  are  no  Governments." 

Being  just  back  from  Roumania  and  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Premier  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Government,  I  cannot  begin  to  under- 
stand what  you  are  driving  at ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
correct  in  your  next  issue  this  extraordinary  mis-state- 
ment about  one  of  your  Allies  in  whom1  I  am  interested. 
(I  am  not  at  first  hand  acquainted  with  Serbia  and 
Greece.) 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Greenly,  Maj.-Gen. 
Chief  of  Military  Mission  to  Roumania. 
Travellers  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

[By  a  government  we  mean  one  that  governs  :  we  fear 
that  all  too  soon  General  Greenly  will  see  what  we 
are  driving  at. — Ed.  S.  R.~\ 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER'S  CONTRACTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  a  pity  that  you  should  spoil  what  is  quite 
a  good  Review  by  constant  inaccurate  statements. 

I  have  several  times,  lately,  taken  upon  myself  the 
task  of  pointing  this  out  to  you,  but  you  have  always 
ignored  my  corrections  of  your  mis-statements. 

Is  this  honest? 

In  your  current  issue  of  22nd  March,  at  the  foot  of 
p.  270,  you  state  that  the  son  of  the  contractor  of  the 
Cippenham  Stores  "  is  married  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
daughter." 


This  is  not  true.    It  is  the  Prime  Minister's  son  who 
is  married  to  the  contractor's  daughter,  which  opens 
up  much  greater  possibilities,  as  you  may  admit. 
You  should  verify  your  facts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  G.  Reid,  Colonel. 

[If  the  Colonel  had  discharged  his  self-imposed  task 
with  customary  courtesy,  his  previous  letters  would 
have  been  published.  Provided  the  mode  of  address 
is  ordinarily  polite,  we  are  always  willing  to  submit 
to  contradiction  or  correction. — Ed.  S.  i?.] 

REFERENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  is  one  to  do  about  the  difficult  matter  of 
giving  references?  They  often  involve  a  delicate 
ethical  problem ;  for  a  man  who  gives  a  good  reference 
without  justification  seldom  finds  himself  within  reach 
of  the  law.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  asked  to  give 
a  reference  to  a  landlord  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  and 
he  is  asked  whether  the  friend  is  likely  to  prove  a 
"  respectable  and  responsible  tenant."  The  man  may 
be  quite  aware  that  the  friend,  although  ostensibly 
married,  is  really  co-habitating  with  his  deceased 
brother's  widow,  whom  he  married  in  the  Channel 
Islands ;  or  again,  that  he  is  co-habitating  quite 
respectably  and  monogamously  with  a  woman  whom 
he  cannot  legally  marry,  although  his  own  wife 
vanished  five  years  ago  to  the  Antipodes.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  the  man  who  gives  the  reference  has  to 
reflect  whether  he  can  honestly  say  that  his  friend  is 
"  respectable."  The  chances  are  that  this  description 
will  never  be  challenged ;  but  supposing  that  the  friend 
in  question  committed  suicide,  or  was  murdered,  or 
resisted  a  blackmailer,  the  whole  story  would  then 
come  out.  As  a  solicitor  in  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  novels 
remarks,  "A  row's  a  row,  and  damned  disgraceful; 
when  there's  not  a  row  nothing's  disgraceful."  The 
sane  view  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  can  properly 
be  described  as  respectable  in  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause the  whole  point  of  the  inquiry  is  whether  the 
landlord  is  or  is  not  likely  to  lose  by  accepting  the 
tenant ;  and  if  a  sudden  limelight  is  thrown  upon  the 
domestic  circumstances  of  the  tenant  for  any  of  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  the  event  which  rouses  pub- 
lic interest  is  quite  as  likely  to  prejudice  the  reputation 
of  the  house  as  anything  else. 

The  word  "  responsible  "  perhaps  raises  a  more 
delicate  problem,  because  a  man  is  often  asked  by  a 
friend  to  give  a  reference  without  knowing  what  his 
income  is,  or  whether,  supposing  his  income  to  be  ade- 
quate, he  is  in  the  habit  of  respecting  his  landlord 
more  than  other  creditors.  Perhaps  the  best  reply  in 
these  circumstances  is  to  say  that  from  your  know- 
ledge of  X  he  would  not  take  any  house  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent. 

The  employer's  reference  is  also  apt  to  be  full  of 
pitfalls.  If  the  clerk  or  servant  in  your  employ  has 
made  your  life  a  positive  burden  by  incompetence, 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  laudable  tendency  not  to  close  an 
avenue  of  employment  to  one  the  prospect  of  whose 
departure  is  already  making  the  employer  better  satis- 
fied with  the  world  at  large.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  employer,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  balance  these  conflicting  im- 
pulses. Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  be  severely  accur- 
ate without  going  into  too  much  detail,  so  as  neither  to 
destroy  the  chances  of  employment  nor  to  raise  too 
great  expectations  in  the  new  employer. 

A  good  reference  to  a  bad  employee  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  see  through ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how 
a  spiteful  reference  reveals  its  motive,  however  careful 
the  disguise  may  be.  In  this  case  a  judicious  cross- 
examination  of  the  servant  whose  character  is  attacked 
almost  invariably  brings  out  the  real  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  and  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  usually  the  one 
thing  that  it  is  important  to  know. 

The  really  malicious  emplover  may,  of  course,  refuse 
to  give  any  reference  at  all ;  but  an  employer  very 
rarely  does  this  without  good  reason.  For,  if  he  is 
imalicious,  he  cannot  usually  resist  the  temptation  of 
venting  his  emotion  on  paper. 
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In  the  world  of  domestic  servants  it  is  well  known 
that  there  has  existed  for  some  years  a  machinery 
whereby  the  servant  is  able  by  one  means  or  another 
to  obtain  information  about  a  prospective  employer. 
Detailed  information  is,  no  doubt,  often  given  at  the 
registry  office,  but  inquiries  often  go  further,  and  if 
they  do  not  actually  penetrate  the  household,  they  get 
as  far  as  the  circle  of  local  tradesmen.  The  day,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  distant  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hire  a  servant  except  through  a  Labour  Exchange,  and 
when  the  employer  will  have  to  satisfy  some  haughty 
bureaucrat  in  regard  to  his  or  her  capacity  to  make 
the  servant  really  comfortable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  H. 

PELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Supposing  that  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  advertisements  of  Pelmanism  were  successful,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  work  were  destroyed, 
what  would  be  the  gain?  A  certain  kind  of  culture 
which  is  not  supplied  elsewhere  would  be  lost,  namely, 
the  psychological  self-consciousness  which  may,  if  we 
choose,  accompany  our  various  efforts  at  learning.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  impart  this  self-consciousness  to 
students  in  our  schools  and  universities,  even  by 
teachers  who  have  themselves  been  trained  in  psycho- 
logy. Their  business  is  and  can  only  be  to  impart 
their  several  subjects.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
diffusion  of  this  self-consciousness  is  the  next  great 
advance  that  is  due  in  the  development  of  our  racial 
intelligence  and  civilization. 

Psychologist. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  asked  me  why  the  eminent 
men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fashionable  authors,  should 
not  be  handsomely  paid  for  writing  their  "  glowing 
tributes"  to  Pelmanism,  and  he  compared  them  to 
expert  witnesses.  My  reply,  which  I  think  you  will 
endorse  was,  1.  That  Lord  Beresford,  Sir  Robert 
Baden  Powell,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch,  Sir  William 
R.  Nicoll,  etc.,  were  not  experts  on  physical  or  mental 
training.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  healthy  admiral  or 
general  of  70  doesn't  imply  that  he  knows  how  or  why 
he  is  so.  2.  That  their  evidence  is  based  on  hearsay. 
3.  That  they  are  not  known  t6  be  paid.  4.  That  the 
opinion  of  the  Bar  and  the  public  about  expert  wit- 
nesses (assuming  the  eminent  men  to  be  such),  is 
summed  up  in  a  well-known  scale  of  mendacity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Judex. 

POULTRY  FARMING.- 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Practical  men  feel  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  should  take  a  more  practical  interest 
in  the  poultry  industry  and  small-holder  movement. 

By  a  more  practical  interest  I  mean  that  they  should 
pay  helpful  attention  when  some  such  person  as  a  dis- 
charged ex-service  man  comes  along  with  ^500  capital 
and  says  to  them,  "  I  am  anxious  to  invest  this  capital 
and  work  hard,  if  by  so  doing  I  can  earn  my  living  as 
a  small-holder  out  of  poultry  farming  or  some  similar 
outdoor  occupation,  and  will  be  content,  if  I  can  make 
£4:  a  week  or  so,  after  paying  all  outgoings  with  the 
exception  of  my  time,  living  expenses  and  the  interest 
on  my  own  capital. 

In  other  words  he  says,  "  I  have  ^500  and  wish  to 
take  up  some  outdoor  occupation.  If  I  invest  this 
£500  in  an  ordinary  investment  it  may  bring  me  in 
perhaps  ^25  a  year,  which  nowadays  is  not  of  much 
practical  use,  and  I  shall  either  have  to  go  out  to  a 
Colony  or  take  up  some  indoor  occupation,  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  do.  Can  you  show  me  how  to  invest 
this  sum  here  at  home  in  some  occupation  such  as 
poultry  farming,  so  that  I  can  do  the  work  myself  and 
not  have  to  engage  much,  if  any,  outside  labour  and 
manipulate  my  £500  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bring 


me  in  not  less  than  £200  a  year  on  which  to  live 
instead  of  ^25,  as  it  might,  if  ordinarily  invested? 

If  you  can  do  this  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you." 

If  run  on  practical  lines,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  be  able  to  say  to  such  a  person  :  "  We  have 
several  demonstrational  small-holdings  of  our  own,  on 
which  ^500  (more  or  less)  is  invested  and  on  which  the 
income  you  mention  (more  or  less)  is  now  being  made. 
You  can  go  on  to  one  of  these  small-holdings  for  six 
months  or  so  and  then  will  know  exactly  how  to  invest 
your  £$00  so  that  a  living  can  be  made  from  it.  We 
do  not,  however,  guarantee  that  you  will  be  able  to 
make  one.  Our  demonstrational  small-holdings  are 
run  merely  to  illustrate  how  capital  can  be  invested  so 
that  useful  incomes  can  be  produced  and  whether  you 
can  produce  one  or  not  will  depend  upon  your  personal 
ability.  All  we  can  do  is  to  put  you  on  a  safe  road  and 
show  you  how." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  this,  and  I  am  afraid  never  will  be,  unless 
forced  to  become  more  practical  and  to  take  a  more 
common-sense  view  of  things  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  G.  Paynter. 
The  Lawn,  Lampton  Road,  Hounslow. 
March  6th,  1919. 

HOLIDAYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  that  the  public  wants  reduced  railway 
fares  for  the  Easter  Holidays,  and  that  the  professors 
of  economics  are  saying  it  won't  do,  because  the 
expense  will  come  on  the  tax-payers.  I  should  have 
thought  the  public  health  was  as  important  as  many 
of  the  crank  schemes  and  the  hordes  of  useless,  incom- 
petent, official  "  workers  "  for  which  the  taxpayer 
still  has  to  pay. 

Nor  am  I  persuaded  to  give  up  holidays  by  your 
excellent  writer,  "  E.  H.,"  who  on  March  8th  declared 
that  he  had  lost  nothing  by  doing  without  them  since 
August,  1917.  He  gets  Sundays  off  for  work  outside 
his  profession,  which  ought  to  be  exhilarating,  and  he 
has  had  a  change  of  work  daily,  as  he  goes  from  his 
profession  to  Government  labour.  These  details, 
indicating  variety,  are  in  his  favour.  But  let  him 
beware,  and  remember  what  Tennyson  said  in  '  In 
Memoriam  '  :— 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day." 

He  is  a  bold  man  to  boast  of  his  health  in  these  days. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  pride  will  not  lead  to  its  prover- 
bial sequel.  As  Sir  Owen  Seaman  wrote  many  years 
since  : 

"  Great  is  the  wisdom  of  Nemesis, 
All  the  wide  world  is  her  premises." 

"  E.  H."  seems  to  be  in  rather  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion, if  he  could  afford  a  motor-car  before  the  war, 
and  now  has  a  garden  to  sit  in.  This  last  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  clear. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (see  S.  R.  Gardiner's  monograph) 
invented  the  week-end.  He  took  a  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day relief  at  Hampton  Court  from  Parliamentary 
business.  I  rather  doubt  "E.  H.'s"  generalisation 
about  the  modernness  of  holidays.  Lamb  went  to 
France  and  the  Lakes,  and  was  certainly  a  daily 
professional  man.  Johnson  went  to  France,  Wales, 
and  the  Hebrides.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
people  travelled  to  improve  their  minds  and  see  note- 
worthy things.  They  did  not  ride  in  motor-cars  at  a 
furious  speed,  which  obliterates  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  makes  a  town  into  a  hazy  collection  of 
tombstones. 

As  for  the  "  more  spacious  excursions  in  the  air," 
which  are  going,  in  your  writer's  opinion,  to  displace 
the  joys  of  the  road,  they  will  be  pretty  expensive  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  consequently  be  confined,  like 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  brilliant  or  dying  under 
illicit  drugs,  to  a  few  select  and  wealthy  persons. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Brain  Worker. 
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REVIEWS 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND  AT  WAR. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon.    By  J.  Masefield.  Heine- 
mann.    5s.  net. 

Within  the  Rim.    By  Henry  James.   Collins.    6s.  net. 

THESE  two  views  of  England  in  the  war  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  not  merely  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  two  writers,  but  because  the  greater  of 
the  two  is  an  American  (who  beautifully  enough 
became  an  Englishman)  explaining  the  English  to 
themselves,  while  the  other  is  an  Englishman  explain- 
ing (and  defending)  his  people  to  the  Americans.  It  is 
plain  from  these  books,  if  it  were  not  plain  before,  that 
the  English  stood  dreadfully  in  need  of  explanation. 
Not  merely  did  they  need  defence  against  enemy  lies, 
and  against  their  own  Press,  but  above  all  against 
their  centuries  of  silence  and  of  pride  in  silence.  Like 
an  old-established  house  of  business,  they  would  not 
advertise,  and  their  wares,  however  exquisite  and  un- 
expected, were  only  available  to  those  who  came  of 
their  own  accord,  and  having  come,  searched  deep. 

Investigation  in  war-time  was  for  a  double  reason 
necessary.  There  were  two  formidable  enemies  to  be 
encountered  who  may  be  typified  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Hearst  and  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  first  profoundly 
dangerous  in  a  material,  the  second  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Mr.  Hearst  did  not  pretend  to  explain  the  English,  but 
with  cunning  that  was  not  less  because  its  coarse  out- 
line was  exactly  suited  to  the  public  he  had  educated, 
bitterly  vilified  them.  Lord  Northcliffe  did  attempt  to 
explain  his  race,  but  he  saw  them  not,  as  they  most 
wonderfully  are,  but  as  he  would  have  them  be.  The 
virtues  of  restraint,  and  individual  freedom  he  would 
not  permit  his  people  to  retain.  He  could  not  use  their 
ancient  quality  of  poise  and  humorous  private  courage. 
He  could  not  abide  their  habit  of  shyly  (without 
admitting  it  even  to  themselves)  catching  glimpses  of 
something  beyond  the  machinery  of  life  in  which  they 
were  caught.  The  soul  of  the  English  was,  so  it 
seemed,  unaspiring,  but  now  and  again,  to  quote  Mr. 
Wells  writing  in  another  connection,  it  went  out  of 
view  with  a  flight  as  that  of  an  eagle  seen  through  a 
staircase  window.  The  England  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  Shelley  meant  nothing  to  Lord  Northcliffe,  or,  if  it 
meant  anything,  meant  the  insane  root  to  be  plucked 
out.  The  England  he  built  was  to  be  an  England  fit 
not  for  poets  and  simply  decent  persons,  but  an  Eng- 
land controlled  by  business  men.  England,  he  cried, 
had  the  makings  of  efficiency  !  His  Press  would  see  to 
the  fruition  of  that  high  ideal.  While,  therefore,  a 
whole  springtime  of  youth,  with  the  ideals  of  youth, 
was  being  remorselessly  butchered,  Lord  Northcliffe  set 
himself  out  to  kill,  on  behalf  of  the  middle-aged  and 
old,  the  traditional,  and,  in  his  despite,  the  unchanged, 
glory  of  the  English. 

Mr.  Masefield 's  task  in  meeting  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Hearst  was  easier  than  that  of  Mr.  James,  and  perhaps 
because  of  that,  worse  accomplished.  '  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  '  contains  two  speeches  or  lectures 
delivered  in  America.  Mr.  Masefield,  a  master  of  the 
written  word,  obviously  found  oratory  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult art.  Indeed  he  succeeds  so  little  in  the  matter  of 
style  that  his  work  deserves  notice  not  on  account  of 
its  literary  merit  but  its  substance.  Mr.  Masefield, 
who  has  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  approaches  his 
great  theme  cap  in  hand,  not  in  reverence  to  his 
subject,  but  because  it  would  seem  some  pre- 
war defect  in  England  abashes  him  not  less 
than  the  severe  perfection  of  the  judging  Ameri- 
can. He  appologizes  for  the  times  of  King 
George  III;  and  not  content  with  that,  he  apologizes 
for  those  of  George  V  in  the  days  before  the  war.  Of 
those  days  he  says:  "She  was  a  nation  which  had 
outgrown  her  machine,  a  nation  which  had  forgotten 
her  soul,  a  nation  which  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  among 
her  dark  Satanic  .mills.  "  This  race  of  sleepers,  he  tells 
America,  awoke  at  the  blast  of  the  Belgian  horn  and 
became  unexpectedly,  one  would  imagine,  "  a  race  of 
men  who  went  down  to  the  death  for  a  friend  in  trouble, 
as  St,  George  did.    .    .  ." 


This  is  mere  obliquity  of  vision  due  partly  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Masefield  spoke,  but  at 
least  as  much  to  the  influence,  entirely  unsuspected,  of 
Lord  Northcliffe.  Mr.  Masefield  endeavours  to  explain 
away  the  England  of  "  The  Old  Gang  " — the  England 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Redmond,  Swinburne,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Titanic — and  to  subsitute  for  it  a  new 
England.  Mr.  Masefield  is  too  fine  a  spirit  to  worship 
efficiency  and  the  triumph  of  the  huckster,  the  North- 
cliffe goal.  But  he  does  tell  the  Americans  that  a  new 
and  utterly  different  England  emerged  from  the  fires  of 
war — an  England  born  again,  irrevocably  divided  by 
suffering,  by  gallant  endeavour  and  by  insatiable  death 
from  the  England  of  "The  Old  Gang." 

He  is,  of  course,  utterly  wrong.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  war  is  merely  the  sharper  presentation 
of  what  England  was  at  peace.  The  wonder  of  it  is 
not  the  break,  but  the  amazing,  the  beautiful  con- 
tinuity. This  is  the  aspect  upon  which  the  great 
American  dwelt  with  unerring  and  exquisite  sincerity. 
Mr.  James,  when  he  wrote  '  Within  the  Rim,'  was  an 
old  man.  His  mind,  we  may  suppose,  hovered  a  little 
above  the  ordinary  emotions  that  perplex  and  disturb. 
From  a  luminous  height  he  can  and  does  watch  these 
immense  events — the  last  and  greatest  confronting 
eves  used  to  a  wide  and  a  deep  understanding.  He 
watches  not  only  from  a  spiritual,  but  from  an  earthly 
eminence.  For  he  stands  at  the  "  look-out  "  in  Watch 
Bell  Street  in  Rye.  The  look-out  is  a  watchman's 
turret  on  the  neat  red  bluffs  that  are  the  walls  of  the 
immortal  castle  of  Rye.  Looking  thence  one  sees  the 
great  marshes,  and  very  far  indeed  the  line  of  the  sea 
that  has  forgotten  the  Cinque  Port.  Mr.  James  stood 
there  in  the  intolerable  serenity  of  the  1914  summer, 
and  "  Never,"  he  says,  with  an  equal  certainty  of 
diction  and  sentiment,  "were  desperate  doings  so 
blandly  lighted  up  as  by  the  two  unforgettable  months 
that  I  was  to  spend  so  much  of  looking  over  from  the 
old  rampart  of  the  high-perched  Sussex  town  at  the 
light  blue  streak  of  the  Channel.  Just  on  the  other  side 
of  that  finest  of  horizon-lines  history  was  raging  at  a 
pitch  new  under  the  sun ;  thinly  masked  by  that  shame- 
less smile  the  Belgian  horror  grew."  And  to  him  so 
standing,  so  watching,  the  pure  truth  was  made 
manifest.  England's  continuity,  her  truth  to  herself, 
to  her  past  and  her  future  became  dazzlingly  plain  to 
this  old  artist  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  his  own  life. 
"This,  as  you  can  see  better  than  ever  before,  is  the 
rare,  the  sole,  the  exquisite  England  whose  weight 
now  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  your  appreciation  of 
whose  value,  much  as  in  the  easy  years  you  may  have 
taken  for  granted,  seems  exposed  to  some  fresh  and 
strange  and  strong  determinant,  something  that  breaks 
in  like  character  of  high  colour  in  a  play."  And  again, 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  the  thing  supremely  in  character  that 
England  should  look  most  complacently  herself 
irradiating  all  her  reasons  for  it,  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  question  of  the  true  toughness?" 

To  add  comment  to  this  is  impertinence.  Mr.  James 
did  not  consciously  engage  the  Northcliffe  chimera. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
moved  that  name  was  unknown.  None  the  less  he 
has  answered  for  England  and  the  English  before  the 
war.  We  need  not  regret  that  this  fine,  undying 
tribute  was  that  of  an  American.  For  one  thing  Mr. 
James  did  us  what  was  high  honour  by  becoming  an 
Englishman,  and  for  another  it  is  amazingly  true  to 
England  that  she  should  wait  for  a  seer  of  another  race 
to  shew  her  to  herself. 

THE   LAST  TWO  YEARS. 
Open    Warfare.      By    Philip    Gibbs.  Heinemann. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  inevitable  that  these  "collected  dispatches" 
from  the  Western  Front  should  be  permeated  by 
the  trail  of  the  War  Correspondent.  But  they  have  the 
qualities  of  their  defects,  and  we  think  Mr.  Gibbs  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  wise  in  publishing  them  virtually  as 
they  were.  It  is  well  to  have  a  permanent  record  of 
such  echoes  from  the  scene  of  strife  as  were  officially 
allowed  to  reach  the  public  at  home.  They  cannot  be 
called  history;   scarcely,  perhaps,  the  material  for 
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history.  But  familiarity  with  their  import  will  certainly 
be  a  necessity  for  future  historians  of  the  War,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  appraisement  of  their 
value  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Their  first  effect,  when  we  re-read  them  in  collective 
form,  is  to  strengthen  our  impression  of  that  wearing 
monotony  which,  despite  the  hideous  refinements  of 
modern  warfare,  appears  to  be  its  dominant  feature. 
(No  doubt  it  has  been  the  same  all  down  the  ages. 
Homer's  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  probably  as  much 
wearied  by  the  sameness  of  their  experiences  as  by  any 
more  poetic  motives  alleged.)  On  this  there  follows  in 
natural  sequence  a  respect  still  deeper,  if  that  were 
possible,  than  before,  for  the  men  whose  endurance  was 
tested  in  every  way  imagination  can  conceive,  and  in 
others  beyond  even  the  scope  of  imagination.  Personal 
memories  come  next  into  play  with  a  sharp  retrospect 
of  those  terrible  days,  barely  a  twelvemonth  past,  in 
which  we  struggled  as  we  might  with  the  temptation 
to  despair  of  the  republic ;  and  of  that  intermediate 
period  when  through  alternations  of  growing  hope  and 
ever  recrudescent  despondency  we  reached  that  spec- 
tacular catastrophe  which  even  now  seems  half  unreal. 

This  final  volume  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  dispatches  covers 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  beginning  from  Novem- 
ber, 191 7.  In  his  excellent,  though  all  too  brief, 
introduction  he  gives  some  idea  of  what  he  can  accom- 
plish, when  the  Censor's  muzzle  is  removed.  In  a 
sincere  spirit  of  appreciation  we  say  that  we  look  to 
him  with  confidence  as  the  novelist  of  the  war  in  time 
to  come.  With  his  remarkable  gift  for  vivid,  pic- 
turesque, and  sympathetic  writing  and  the  treasure  of 
authentic  evidence  at  his  disposal,  he  should  do 
great  things. 

A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  INDIA. 

Indian  Studies.       By  General  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh, 
V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.    Hutchinson,     16s.  net. 

TAKE  a  bluff  Irish  sportsman,  who  has  been  five 
years  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  knows  that 
Empire  like  his  pocket,  and  is  full  of  humour  and 
common-sense  and  patriotism;  push  him  into  an  arm- 
chair by  the  smoking-room  fire ;  make  him  talk  for  a 
thousand  and  one  nights ;  summarise  all  his  informa- 
tion;  there  you  have  the  recipe  for  this  illuminating 
work.  The  title  is  against  it.  So  are  the  titles  of  the 
chapters.  They  led  us  to  expect  the  dreary  anecdotage 
of  a  retired  official  and  the  usual  complaints  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  What  then  was  our 
surprise  to  find  a  vivid  survey  of  every  Indian  problem, 
each  page  brimming  with  interest  for  the  non-Indian 
reader,  ample  food  for  thought  and  argument  and 
laughter.  But  perhaps  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  the 
author's  wonderful  gift  of  concentration.  Five  pages 
enable  the  most  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  outlines  of 
the  history  of  India,  four  short  chapters  resolve  the 
racial  and  religious  perplexities,  while  the  various 
problems  of  government,  land  tenure,  military  service 
and  reforms  are  discussed  with  the  same  brevity  and 
convincing  wisdom.  We  know  no  work  to  compare 
with  this  modest  volume  as  an  exhaustive  introduction 
to  a  gigantic  subject. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  success?  "  I  have  spent 
over  forty  years  of  my  life  in  India.  I  have  often  lived 
months  together  with  natives  without  associating  with 
Europeans ;  during  that  time  I  travelled  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  living  in  both  agricultural  villages  and 
great  towns.  I  have  many  friends  among  all  classes, 
high  and  low.  I  don't  profess  to  know  all  India,  but  I 
do  know  certain  parts  of  it  extremely  well ;  other  parts 
well  and  the  rest  but  indifferently.  I  have  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  history,  religion,  languages, 
literature  and  folk-lore.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  wield 
a  more  able  pen."  We,  however,  rejoice  that  he  does 
not  wield  a  more  ambitious  pen.  He  might  have  used 
flowery  language  and  pompous  periods,  but  he  never 
would  have  convinced  his  readers  as  he  has  done  by 
sheer  knowledge  and  honesty  and  insight.  And  he 
teaches  many  lessons  which  doctrinaires  persistently 
ignore, 


First  of  all,  there  is  the  wide  difference  between  India 
and  Europe,  with  the  consequent  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing all  the  pretty  theories  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
F'agett,  M.P.  The  greater  part  of  India  is  still  ruled 
by  the  descendants  of  conquerors,  who  dream  away 
their  lives  in  harems,  take  little  thought  for  admin- 
istration, and  farm  out  taxes  to  rapacious  agents ;  or 
by  parasite  castes  who  impede  all  progress.  Turkish 
rule  presented  no  more  shocking  spectacle  in  its  darkest 
periods.  British  authority  has  checked  civil  war  and 
prevented  invasion,  though  it  is  still  much  hampered  by 
plague,  famine  and  mediaeval  superstition.  The  burn- 
ing of  widows  is  forbidden,  but  they  are  still  encour- 
aged by  their  relatives  to  starve  themselves  to  death. 
Polygamy  thrives  everywhere  with  all  its  attendant 
drawbacks,  such  as  slavery  and  mutilation.  We  find 
"  hereditary  women  servants,  bought  originally  from 
their  parents,  still  in  a  position  little  better  than  thai 
of  slaves.  The  seraglio  is  strictly  guarded  by  eunuchs 
and  females.  I  once  asked  a  ruling  chief  how  the 
supply  of  the  former  was  kept  up.  He  said  they  were 
born  so  !  " 

The  only  approach  to  a  sense  of  self-government  is 
to  be  found  in  the  village  communities,  which  explain 
whatever  social  stability  has  survived  in  India  and 
may  afford  a  basis  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indian 
peoples,  if  properly  utilised  by  the  Government.  But 
"to  introduce  anything  like  home  rule  in  the  present 
condition  of  India,  would  simply  mean  a  return  to  the 
worst  of  those  evils  which  British  rule  ended.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  of  the  unity  of  the  Indian  peoples.  They 
are  not  united  and  never  will  be.  From  the  earliest 
ages  there  has  been  strife  between  the  various  races  or 
castes  ;  those  of  one  or  more  have  oppressed  the  others, 
and  their  mutual  cruelty  and  animosity  is  of  ancient 
date.  Their  mutual  animosity  is  latent  under  strong 
British  rule ;  the  way  to  remove  it  is  not  by  ignoring 
it  and  raising  cliques  and  individuals  of  one  race  or 
caste  to  power  over  others,  but  by  giving  those  of  each 
race  and  caste  internal  self-government  under  the 
British  Crown.  Western  State  craft  rests  on  the 
axiom  that  the  primary  division  of  mankind  is  deter- 
mined by  racial  and  geographical  conditions,  patriotism 
that  is,  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  is 
the  highest  virtue.  Among  the  races  and  castes  of 
India  this  idea  is  not  prevalent.  The  unit  is  not  the 
nation.  The  English  word  patriotism  is  untranslat- 
able by  one  word  into  any  Indian  language." 

That  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  hope  for  India,  but 
hope  does  not  lie  in  the  panaceas  of  British  Liberals 
or  the  schemes  of  administrators  who  have  never 
learned  to  understand  the  Indian  peoples.  The 
Government  is  sometimes  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
it  rules.  It  is  likely  to  drift  further  and  further  away 
from  touch,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  report,  which  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh  pulverises  in 
his  characteristic  fashion.  It  is  "  such  stiff  reading  " 
that  "  no  one,  save  an  expert  from  India,  can  follow 
it,  and  even  then  only  after  deep  study  "  ;  it  is  "  a  work 
of  special  pleading  for  the  wholesale  transfer  to  India 
of  the  western  system  of  democratic  government,  for 
which  the  country  is  quite  unprepared."  And  Sir 
O'Moore  is  no  mere  critic,  for  he  propounds  real 
schemes  of  reform  and  pleads  for  them  so  cogently 
that  we  can  only  wonder  why  they  have  been  so  long 
ignored. 

THE  DARDANELLES  GAMBLE. 

The  Dardanelles  Campaign.      By  H.  W.  Nevinson. 
Nisbet.    18s.  net. 

A  Gallipoli  Diary.    By  Major  Graham  Gillam,  D.S.O. 
Allen  &  Unwin.     12s.  6d.  net. 

AS  a  nation  we  are  proud  of  our  remarkable  capa- 
city for  muddling  through  our  wars.  We  not 
only  make  no  preparation  worthy  of  the  name,  but  we 
seldom  even  give  consideration  to  the  problems  in- 
volved until  the  war  is  actually  upon  us.  All  is  then 
hustle  and  bustle  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  Army  hurry  out  to  the  front;  the  War  Office  is 
disorganised ;    the    educational    establishments  are 
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closed ;  a  cheerful  optimism  reigns  supreme ;  and  a 
consensus  of  opinion  gives  three  months  as  the  time- 
limit  of  the  war.  When,  finally,  after  some  years  our 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  we  hasten  to  hold  a 
general  election  which,  admirable  soporific,  induces 
forgetfulness  of  our  early  disasters  and  stifles  recrimin- 
ations. The  last  war  was,  however,  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  Expeditionary  Force  was,  by 
a  marvel  of  organisation,  despatched  to  join  the  French 
Armies  with  remarkable  secrecy  and  rapidity.  As 
though  ashamed  of  our  forethought,  we  reverted,  with- 
out delay,  to  our  usual  methods,  which  resulted  in 
the  two  extraordinary  expeditions  to  Antwerp  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

Mr.  Nevinson  deals  with  the  latter.  His  work  falls 
naturally  into  three  main  phases  :  the  origin  and  in- 
ception of  the  campaign  :  the  actual  operations  :  and 
the  ultimate  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  origin  of  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Nevinson  quotes  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Dardanelles  Commission,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Churchill  was  the  prime  instigator  and  that  he 
carried  through  his  scheme  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
personality  and  enthusiasm  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  other  members  of  the  War  Council.  But 
the  apportionment  of  responsibility  will  probably  form 
the  subject  of  controversy  till  the  crack  of  doom  or 
until  another  great  war  drives  the  matter  from  men's 
minds.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Nevinson's  short  character 
sketches  of  the  principal  members  of  the  War  Council 
are  interesting  and  serve  to  show  the  fashion  in  which 
the  personality  of  leading  statesmen  influences  the  fate 
of  armies,  navies  and  nations.  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
was  supposed  to  exercise  absolute  control  over  the 
decisions  of  the  War  Council,  appears  in  this  instance 
to  have  contented  himself  with  the  mere  statement 
that  no  troops  were  at  that  time  available  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  have  washed  his 
hands  of  any  operation  which  might  be  undertaken  by 
the  Navy  alone.  There  was,  however,  some  hope  that 
the  Greeks  might  furnish  the  necessary  land  forces, 
but  to  this  the  Russians  objected.  The  naval  experts 
were,  apparently,  opposed  to  any  attempt  by  the  Navy 
alone  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but 
neither  the  naval  nor  the  military  experts  who  attended 
the  War  Council  ventured  to  express  an  opinion ;  and 
their  silence  was  taken  for  consent.  The  exact  duty 
of  the  soldier  or  sailor  in  relation  to  the  statesman  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  from  time  immemorial. 

The  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  was  finally 
undertaken  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Russians.  In 
the  result  it  failed  to  break  through ;  yet,  as 
Mr.  Nevinson  claims,  it  did  to  some  extent  ease  the 
situation  for  the  Russians.  The  purely  naval  operation 
"drifted"  into  a  combined  land  and  sea  operation 
when  Lord  Kitchener  could  spare  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  naval  attempt  had,  however,  served  to 
arouse  the  Turks,  while  the  delay  before  troops  became 
available  gave  them  time  to  make  preparations.  And 
they  nearlv  gave  way. 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  himself  strongly  impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  operation  as  "  a  strategic  concep- 
tion surpassing  others  in  promise."  That  the  capture 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople  would  have 
exercised  the  influence  he  claims  for  it  on  the  general 
strategic  situation  is  beyond  question  ;  and  that  it  was 
a  perfectly  feasible  operation,  if  it  had  been  carefully 
and  secretly  prepared,  is  also  beyond  doubt.  But  one 
must  not  forget  that  the  Armies  on  the  Western  Front 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  themselves,  and  that 
the  loss  of  the  Channel  ports  would  have  been  a  serious 
blow. 


Mr.  Nevinson  deals  somewhat  fully  with  the  second 
phase  of  the  campaign,  the  actual  operations  in  the 
peninsula.  His  descriptions  of  the  terrain  are  not 
easy  to  follow  without  maps  of  larger  scale  than  those 
given  in  the  volume.  He  shows,  however,  the 
tremendous  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  the  troops ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  victory  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  when  once  the  Turks,  with  their  German 
leaders,  had  received  warning  of  the  intended  invasion. 
The  final  effort  at  Suvla  Bay  certainly  offered  great 
possibilities,  but  only  if  it  could  have  been  executed  by 
highly  trained  troops  with  an  admirable  staff. 

The  third  phase,  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula,  is 
dealt  with  shortly,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  To  withdraw  from  an  exposed  beach  in  face 
of  an  enemy,  after  the  prospects  had  been  openly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  a  most  re- 
markable feat  of  arms.  Mr.  Nevinson  somewhat  un- 
necessarily terms  the  report  that  the  Turks  had  been 
bribed  a  "  malignant  depreciation  of  a  most  skilful 
enterprise. " 

The  report  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  one  considers  that  the  Turks  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  bribery,  and  that  the  retreat,  with  practi- 
cally no  losses,  was  a  positive  miracle.  If  the  fore- 
thought and  meticulous  preparation  which  made  the 
withdrawal  possible,  had  been  given  to  the  inception  of 
the  Dardanelles  expedition,  or  later,  to  the  landing  at 
Suvla  Bay,  it  is  probable  that  the  war,  as  a  whole, 
would  have  run  an  entirely  different  course. 

Mr.  Nevinson  treats  of  policy,  strategy  and  tactics  : 
Major  Gillam's  diary  describes  the  everyday  life  of  a 
supply  and  transport  officer  attached  to  an  infantry 
brigade.  He  tells  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
machine,  the  formation  of  the  supply  depots,  and  the 
mighty  transport  of  rations  up  to  headquarters  of 
battalions.  Very  interesting  are  the  little  homely 
touches  descriptive  of  the  unfailing  cheeriness  of  all, 
and  the  numerous  details  (mere  trifles  from  the  his- 
torian's point  of  view)  which  go  to  make  up  the  life  of 
the  subordinate  soldier.  He  concerns  himself  but 
little  with  the  general  situation ;  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  much  about  it.  He  was,  at  the  outset, 
quite  confident  of  early  success,  and  believed  that  a 
triumph  in  Gallipoli  would  carry  with  it  victory  over 
the  Central  Powers.  As  time  went  on,  general 
optimism  slowly  gave  way.  The  departure  of  the  fleet, 
due  to  the  arrival  of  German  submarines,  induced  "  a 
feeling  of  loneliness,  almost  of  fear."  The  loss  of 
regular  officers  also  had  its  dispiriting  effect,  as  had 
the  constant  shelling.  But  there  was  no  loss  of  moral. 
There  was  no  "  back  of  the  front  "  in  the  peninsula, 
every  part  of  which  was  under  a  searching  fire.  Then 
came  the  heat  and  dust  and  flies  in  myriads,  with  the 
inevitable  sickness — the  "tummy  troubles" — with  the 
corresponding  loss  of  nerve  and  hope.  The  doctor 
told  him  that  a  sick  man  always  gets  cold  feet.  An 
army  fights  as  well  as  marches  on  its  "tummy." 
Major  Gillam  went  to  the  front  line  trenches,  or  the 
Navy,  for  optimists,  and  for  pessimists  to  the  over- 
worked administrative  officers. 

Then  we  have  what  we  may  term  the  rumour  ex- 
change at  the  water  dump  at  Suvla  Bay,  where 
Sergeant  Jones  officiates,  dispensing  rumours  to  all 
and  sundry. 

The  constant  shelling,  the  diving  for  cover,  the 
friendly  visits  to  ships  of  war,  to  comrades  and  to  the 
front  line  trenches,  the  description  of  scenery — all 
make  up  a  most  interesting  story  of  an  administrative 
officer's  life  on  service.  But  surely  diaries  were 
strictly  forbidden,  lest  they  should  fall  into  enemy 
hands ! 
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UNHAPPY  ENDINGS. 

The  Grim  Thirteen.  Stories  by  Thirteen  Authors, 
including-  Stacy  Aumonier  and  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.      Hurst  &  Blackett.    6s.  gd.  net. 

IT  appears  that  treacle  is  the  keynote  of  American 
short  stories  to-day  and  a  group  of  their  writers 
recently  contended  that,  if  Poe  were  now  alive,  he 
would  find  no  market  for  his  tales.  All  agreed  that, 
though  their  fiction  was*  welcomed  by  the  best  maga- 
zines, anything  grim  or  gruesome  was  invariably  de- 
clined. They  lamented  this,  because  the  fashion  kills 
imagination  and  sets  up  a  standard  of  arid  technical 
excellence.  So  they  determined  to  pool  their  rejected 
addresses  and  see  how  the  public  would  stand  them. 

They  are  extravagantly  praised  in  an  introduction, 
and  none  of  them  is  actually  dull ;  but  we  remain  un- 
convinced that  their  morbid 'character  was  the  sole 
reason  for  their  rejection.  Certainly  no  one  would  be 
induced  to  read  them  for  the  sake  of  their  titles.  They 
are  all  far  too  diffuse  for  short  stories,  indeed,  they 
might  even  be  deemed  long-winded  as  chapters  in 
leisurely  novels.  Take  the  following  passage  as  an 
example  :  "  I  went  out  of  doors  about  one.  It  was  a 
clear  autumn  day  with  a  soft  and  humid  air  stirring. 
There  was  a  wood,  spreading  over  many  miles  beyond 
the  town  where  I  was  used  to  walk,  or  just  to  lie  on 
my  back  among  the  leaves.  There  the  year  was  dying 
like  a  love-lorn  queen,  yielding  herself  passionately  to 
death.  And  I  took  comfort  in  those  woods  and  the 
dreamy,  dappled  light  that  was  shed  there.  My  mood 
changed.  In  truth,  the  land  there  is  like  a  woman. 
It  embraces  you  with  all  its  colour  and  softness,  and 
entrances  and  lulls  like  a  love-philtre.  Lying  caressed 
under  its  gold  and  crimson.  .  .  "  Surely  one 
should  not  be  forced  to  skip  short  stories  :  every  word 
ought  to  count  in  the  narrative. 

Even  such  an  artist  as  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  suc- 
cumbs to  the  infection  and  offers  us  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  furniture  in  her  heroine's  bedroom.  This 
heroine,  in  a  story  called  '  The  Parcel,'  is  the  wife  of  a 
French  mayor  during  the  German  occupation.  When 
her  husband  goes  over  to  visit  a  neighbouring  town, 
she  gives  him  a  letter  to  smuggle  through  to  her 
friends  in  Paris,  and  she  sees  no  harm  in  mentioning 
that  General  Prince  Botho  von  Bedingen  and  his  staff 
are  quartered  at  her  house.  The  letter  is  found  and 
her  husband  is  shot  for  attempting  to  convey  informa- 
tion as  to  the  General's  whereabouts.  His  clothes  are 
sent  to  her  in  a  parcel  addressed  "  Madame  Veuve 
Bissonet, "  the  first  intimation  of  her  widowhood. 
Then  she  stabs  the  Prince  and  is  sent  to  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum. 

'  The  Day  of  Daheimus  '  is  ingenious,  but  lacks  the 
craftsmanship  claimed  for  it  in  the  preface.  We  have 
a  miracle-working  gipsy,  whose  boy  is  crippled  in 
Daheimus's  brewery.  She  vows  vengeance,  and  when 
Daheimus  is  attacked  by  cancer,  she  appears  with  an 
infallible  remedy.  It  is  tried  on  cancer-patients  in 
hospital  and  they  recover.  Then  her  son  carries  a 
phial  to  Daheimus,  but  it  contained  a  poison  instead  of 
a  cure  and  her  vengeance  is  complete. 

VESTMENTS. 

English  Liturgical  Colours.    By  Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope 
and  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley.    S.P.C.K.    25s.  net. 

WHATEVER  the  closeness  of  connection  between 
England  and  Rome  before  the  Reformation, 
however  tightly  the  bonds  of  the  Canon  Law  were 
drawn,  it  is  indisputable  that  there  was  always  present 
to  Englishmen,  lay  or  cleric,  the  idea  of  an  English 
Church.  Even  to-day  churchmen  of  all  parties  look 
with  satisfaction  to  a  long  line  of  historic  continuity 
stretching  back  to  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  natural  that  at  the  time  of  the  High  Church' 
revival  in  the  last  century  a  considerable  number 
of  the  clergy  should  desire  to  emphasize  this  continuity 
by  a  return  to  pre-Reformation  practice  of  dress  and 
observance.  Unfortunately,  three  centuries  of  almost 
entire  desuetude  had  left  them  without  a  tradition  for 
their  guidance,  and  many  of  them  followed  the  post- 


Tridentine  usages  as  far  as  possible,  while  others 
sought  a  guide  in  the  symbolism  of  mediaeval  writers. 
Since  then,  antiquarian  research  has  come  to  their  aid, 
and  much  information  has  been  got  together  as  to  what 
vestments,  with  their  colour  and  material,  were  actu- 
ally in  use  in  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  in 
pre-Edwardian  times.  Some  of  this  evidence  is  derived 
from  mediaeval  wills  and  documents  of  that  sort  record- 
ing the  presentation  of  vestments  and  materials,  and 
much  of  it  from  the  inventories  of  church  goods,  while 
a  third  source  is  the  local  use  of  a  few  great  churches. 

The  origin  of  liturgical  colours  goes  back  to  the 
times  when  the  churches  were  rich  enough  to  possess 
more  than  three  sets  of  vestments  and  altar  hangings, 
a  best  for  high  festivals,  a  second-hand  best  for 
Sundays,  and  an  every-day  one.  The  vestments  would 
then  be  allotted  among  the  different  feasts  and  saints 
days  by  their  colour.  The  scheme  would,  of  course, 
differ  from  place  to  place.  There  is  no  necessary 
meaning  attached  to  any  colour,  though  black  would 
seem  appropriate  to  mourning,  white  to  purity,  and 
red  to  kings  or  martyrs.  The  long  explanations 
of  Darandus  and  his  successors  of  the  Scriptural 
meaning  of  the  colours  are  without  importance.  "  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  put  together  quite  as  plausible  a  set 
of  reasons  for  precisely  the  opposite  or  any  other 
signification. " 

Leaving  this  aside,  we  come  to  the  question,  What 
colours  were  actually  used  in  the  English  Church?  The 
full  list  includes  terms  like  popinjay-colour,  crane- 
colour,  and  so  on,  but  the  colours  chiefly  found  are  red, 
white,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  black,  and  of  these 
yellow  and  green,  blue  and  black  are  liturgically 
equivalent.  Of  each  of  these  colours  many  varieties  of 
shade  are  mentioned.  The  earliest  colour  rules  are  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  beginning  with  red  for  martyrs, 
white  for  Our  Lady  and  her  Virgins,  green,  yellow  or 
brown  for  confessors,  the  best  vestments  for  the  great 
feasts.  It  would  be  tempting  to  follow  the  authors 
through  the  developments  of  the  next  two  centuries,  but 
we  hurry  on  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  them  as  to  the 
normal  English  use.  If  there  is  a  Diocesan  use,  they 
advise  the  clergy  to  follow  it,  though  there  is  no 
obligation  on  them  to  do  so ;  if  not,  they  supply  a  table 
which  will  act  as  a  guide.  The  great  feasts  demand 
the  best  vestments,  no  matter  what  the  colour  or 
material,  if  not  white;  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany  and 
Trinity  red ;  the  week-days,  the  worst  vestments. 
Other  colours  are  appropriated  to  the  occasional  ser- 
vices and  the  lesser  feasts. 

The  use  of  the  book  is  made  a  little  difficult  by  the 
absence,  not  of  a  plan,  but  of  divisions  indicating  the 
plan  on  which  it  is  put  together.  But  this  is  remedied 
by  an  exceedingly  useful  Index  and  Glossary,  which 
not  only  binds  the  book  together,  but  is  a  mine  of 
information  in  a  very  compact  form.  A  coloured  frontis- 
piece, representing  the  treatment  of  the  altar  during 
Passion-tide,  serves  as  a  reminder  that  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  Church  matters  are  very  rare  in  mediaeval 
art.  The  book  is  well-printed  and  forms  a  complete 
and  trustworthy  repertory  of  the  available  evidence. 


THE" 

"BRITISH  DOMINIONS" 

YEAR  BOOK  1919 


Containing  nearly  300  pages  of  authoritative  and 
valuable  information,  photogravure,  portraits,  24 
pages  of  coloured  illustrations  and  maps,  etc.,  etc. 
Contributions  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  the  Rt.-Hon. 
J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  Sergei  de  Vesselitsky,  Ph.D. 
and  other  well-known  writers  embracing  subjects 
on  current  interest  such  as: — "Comradeship  in 
Industry,"  "The  Food  Problem,"  "The  Russian 
Revolution,"  etc. 

On  Sale  at  Messrs.  Wymans'  Bookstalls, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bookstalls  &  Shops, 
Messrs.    Menzies,    Bookstalls    in    Scotland  and 

Messrs.  Easons,  Bookstalls  in  Ireland. 
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LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Baronial  Opposition  to  Edward  II  (J.  Conway  Davies).  Cam- 
bridge Press. 
Birth  (Zone  Gale).    Macmillan  Co.  $1.60. 

Bulgaria  Self-Revealed  (Collections  of  Victor  Kuhne).  Constable. 

4s.  6d. 

Catholic   Epistles   and  Apocalypse  (E.    S.    Buchanan).  Heath 

Cranton.    21s.  net. 
Chaos  in  Europe  (Frederick  Moore).    Putnam.    6s.  net. 
Dough-Nuts  for  the  Dough  Boys  (Draycot  M.  Dell).  Jarrolds. 

Is.  9d. 

Dawn,  The  (Poems)  (Bassett  Green).    Elliott  Stock.    6s.  net. 
Dere  Mable  (E.  Streeter).    Jarrolds.    2s.  6d. 
Dangerous  Thing,  A  (James  Blyth).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
Death  of  Turnus,  The  (W.  VVarde  Fowler).    Blackwell.    6s.  net. 
Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  The  (Sir  Charles  Piggott).  University 

of  London  Press.    36s.  net. 
Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality  (H.  J.   Mackinder).  Constable. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatic  Vistas  (William  Gerrard).  Elkin  Matthews.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Economic  Foundations  of  Peace  (J.  L.  Garvin).    Macmillan.  12s. 

lie*. 

Education  and  Social  Movements  (A.  E.  Dobbs).  Longmans. 
Education    for    Character    (Frank    Chapman    Sharp).  Bobbs 
Merrill  Co. 

Eugenii  Oniegin  (A.  S.  Pushkin).    University  Press,  Manchester. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Fettered  Fancies  (Rothiemay).    Combridge.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Fen  and  Fell  (Poems)   (T.   Thorneley).     Cambridge  University 

Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Foundations  of  National  Prosperity  (Messrs.   Ely,  Hess,  Leith, 

Carver).    Longmans.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Fifty  Years  of  a  Showman's  Life  (T.   F.   Plowman).  Bodley 

Head.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Fighting  Fleets  (R.  D.  Paine).    Constable.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Golden  Days  (Romilly  Fedden).    A.  &  C.  Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Golden  Rope,  The  (J.  Brodie  Innes).    Lane.    7s.  net. 
Graftons,  The  (Archibald  Marshall).    Collins.    6s.  net. 
Great  Interruption,  The  (W.  B.  Maxwell).  Hutchinson. 
Handicrafts  and  Reconstruction.    John  Hogg. 

Hapsburg    Monarchy,    The    (H.    Wickham    Steed).  Constable. 
8s.  6d. 

History    of    Zionism    (Vol.    I)    (Nahum    Sokolow).  Longmans. 
21s.  net. 

Handful  of  Ausseys,  A  (C.  Hampton  Thorp).    Lane.   7s.  net. 
How  Like  a  Man  (Beard  Francis).    Hardingham.    6s.  net. 
History  of  Germany  in  the  19th  Century,  The,  Vol.  5  (Heinrich 

von  Treitschke).    Jarrold.    15s.  net. 
Tarvis  Comedy,  The  (J.  D.  Beresford).    Collins.    6s.  net. 
Journev  in  Wartime,  A  (Lady  St.  John).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
Love,  Worship  and  Death,  New  Edition  (Sir  Rennell  Rodd).  Ed. 

Arnold.    5s.  net. 
League  of  St.  Louis  (David  Whitelaw).    Jarrolds.    Is.  9d. 
Life  and  Letters  of  William  Thomson  (Ethel  H.  Thomson).  Lane. 

16s.  net. 

Memoirs  of  Micky,  The  (Ed.  Basil  Trevor).    Daniel.    3s.  6d. 
Miadoxia  (A  Priest,  B.A.  Oxon).    Kegan  Paul.    6s.  net. 
Melrose's  Reference  History  of  England  (M.  Hamilton  Hunter  and 

G.  G.  Ledsam).    Melrose.    6s.  net. 
Mystery  Keepers,  The  (Marion  Fox).    Lane.    7s.  net. 
My  House  in  the  World  (James  Guthrie).   Heath  Cranton.   5s.  net. 
Mud  Larks  Again,  The  (Crosbie  Garstin).    Methuen.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction  (Clayton  Hamilton).    Allen  & 

Unwin.    7s.  net. 
New  Physiology  (J.  S.  Haldane).    Griffin.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Newtown  (W.  R.  Hughes).  Dent. 

Nurse  Benson   (Justin   Huntly  McCarthy).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
6s.  9d. 

Old  Junk  (H.  M.  Tomlinson).    Melrose.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Poets  in  Picardy  (E.  De  Stein).    Murray.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Problems  of  the  Cross  (Vernon  Storr).    Murray.    5s.  net. 
Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff  (Emma  Dowd).  Jarrolds. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS  :  APRIL,  1919. 

Currente  Calamo.    IV.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 
Count  Mirbach's  Assassination.    By  W. 

The  Truth  about  the  Battle  of  Jutland.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
The  New  Middle  East.    By  Robert  Machray. 
President  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 
Three    Egyptian     Proconsuls.     By    Sir    Malcolm  Mcllwraith, 
K.C.M.G. 

Johnson  and  the  Theatre.    By  A.  B.  Walkley. 
Of  Gambling.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

The  Inner  History  of  the  Bronte-Heger  Letters.     By  M.  H. 
Spielmann. 

The  Territorial   Solution   of   the   Jewish   Question.     By  Israel 
Zangwill. 

German  War  Finance.    By  Walter  F.  Ford. 

The  Future  of  Austria.    By  Politicus. 

The  Middle-Age  Extension.    By  Mrs.  Aria. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Scheldt  :  A  Reply.    By  J.  R.  van  Stuwe. 

Anglo-American  Trade  Relations.    By  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


EVERY  HOUSE,  SHOP, 
WAREHOUSE  or  FACTORY 

has  its  accumulation  of  old  catalogues,  maga- 
zines, and  other  odds  and  ends. 

NEARLY  2,000,000  TONS 

of  material  such  as  this  is  required  to  keep 
our  English  Paper  Mills  running. 

BY  SELLING  YOUR 
WASTE  PAPER 

to  us  you  will  be  assisting  a  great  industry. 

We  supply  sacks  gratis — collect  in  London 
daily — pay  carriage  on  country  parcels — and 
pay  you  the  highest  government  rate  regardless 
of  quantity. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,      S.E.  15. 

Telephone :        -        -        245  Hop. 


NOW  READY. 

Syndicalism  &  Philosophical  Realism 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  CORRELATION  OF 
CONTEMPORARY    SOCIAL  TENDENCIES. 

By  J.  W.  SCOTT,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  10s.  net. 

A  new  connection  has  been  springing  up  between  Philosophy  and  Labour,  and  the  situation 
is  full  of  interest. 

The  revolutionary  element  in  Labour  is  looking  to  certain  recent  Philosophy,  thinking  to  find 
itself  reinforced  there.    Why  ?    What  does  it  want  ?    And  is  this  which  it  wants  to  be  found  there  ? 

This  is  the  problem  which  is  here  confronted  by  the  philosopher.  And  the  finding  is  that  the 
revolutionaries  are  justified.  They  are  going  to  the  right  quarter.  This  phase  of  philosophy  does 
really  invite  them.  It  invites  the  constructions  they-  are  putting  upon  it.  This,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  merits  has  philosophy  ;    whether,  with  the  author,  we  think  it  fallacious  and  condemn  it, 

or  whether  we  think  otherwise.  .  

A.  and  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  Soho  Square,  London,   W.  1.   
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Ency.  Britannica, 
Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  £38;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  ,£2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  ,£,"2.15  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  ,£30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12; 
tiotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar  Khayyam,  large  paper 
copy  ;  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4  ;  Memoirs  of  Harrietts  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-10, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE. — High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal,    Dr.   JOHN    MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester.  ' 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent    modern    buildings    with    Carpentry  and 
Engineering     Workshop.     Army     Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March. — Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £"90 
to  £"20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £"35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £"30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

FETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— The  GOVERNORS 
of    the    FETTES    TRUST    invite    applications    for  the 
HEADMASTERSHIP  which  will  become  vacant  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Heard  on  31st  December  next. 

For  particulars  and  information  as  to  applications  and  Testi- 
monials apply  to  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  Pitman,  W.S.,  48,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


MUSIC. 


D 


WIGMORE  HALL. 


AISY  KENNEDY 


and  M. 

MOISEIWITSCH. 
SONATA  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 

^OLIAN  HALL. 


R 


ZOIA 
OSOWSKY. 

VOCAL  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 
At  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


W 


^OLIAN  HALL. 

INIFRED  BARNES. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
Assisted  by  CONSTANTIN  STROESCO 
and  THE  ALLIED  STRING  QUARTET. 
At  the  Piano— GEORGE  REEVES  and 

MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 

^OLIAN  HALL. 

DOROTHY  ROBSON. 
VOCAL  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY  AFT.,  April  4,  at  3.15. 
Assisted  by  L.  LEBELL  (Violoncello). 
At  the  Piano— ELLA  IVIMEY. 

12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 
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Sun 

and  Science 

OUT  OF  DOORS  when 
the  sun  is  shining  you 
are  warmed  by  its  genial 
rays,  while  the  air  around 
you  remains  fresh  and  is 
only  gradually  heated  by 
contact  with  the  solid  bodies 
which  have  absorbed  those 
rays. . 

Indoors  in  like  manner  the 
radiant  gas  fire,  imitating  the 
sun's  action,  brings  you  plea- 
sant warmth  and  yet  avoids 
undue  heating  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; while  the  products 
of  combustion,  passing  up 
the  flue,  by  their  flow  set 
up  the  steady  air-movement 
essential  to  health. 
That  is  gas-fire  science  in  a 
nutshell. 

Further  information  can  be 
obtained  on   application  to 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIA  HON 

47  Victoria  Street,  (Vestrmnuer,  S.IV.  1 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

One  of  the  maker's  recommendations  of  a  car  we 
had  in  1897  was  that  it  emitted  "  no  steam,  no  smoke, 
and  no  odour."  Three  very  desirable  characteristics, 
surely,  but  so  common  in  modern  cars  that  the 
motorist  of  to-day  does  not  appreciate  them.  Yet  one 
does  see  cars  steaming  or  smoking  occasionally,  and 
it  behoves  the  careful  motorist  to  determine  what  these 
symptoms  indicate.  Steam  from  the  radiator  can  only 
mean  that  the  engine  is  overheating.  This  may  be 
quite  a  temporary  failing,  due  to  an  exceptional  load 
or  much  low-gear  work,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  con- 
ditions which  call  for  investigation.  At  all  times  a 
steaming  radiator  should  be  regarded  as  a  warning, 
and  no  motorist  should  drive  continuously  with  the 
cooling  water  at  boiling  point. 

Smoke  from  the  exhaust  is  of  two  distinct  kinds. 
There  is  the  blue  and  the  black  variety.  One  gener- 
ally observes  the  former,  and  this  indicates  the  less 
troublesome  of  two  irregularities.  A  cloud  of  blue 
smoke  blown  out  with  the  exhaust  gases  invariably 
means  that  the  engine  is  over  lubricated.  For  some 
reason  too  much  oil  is  being  passed  through  the  lubri- 
cation supply  system,  or  an  overgenerous  quantity  has 
been  poured  into  the  crank  case  sump.  No  serious 
result  can  come  from  this  excess,  although  it  may 
delay  the  motorist  by  sooting  up  the  sparking  plugs,  or 
by  getting  him  into  trouble  with  the  police  for  permit- 
tins?  his  car  to  be  a  nuisance.  If  the  engine  lubrication 
is  hand-controlled,  the  remedy  is  obvious;  if  it  follows 
the  splash  or  an  automatic  system,  it  is  best  to  let  it 
work  itself  off  as  unostentatiously  as  possible. 

When  the  smoke  emitted  is  of  a  dense  black  or  sooty 
character,  trouble  of  quite  a  different  kind  may  be 
diagnosed.  This  variety  is  caused  by  an  over  rich 
mixture  being  supplied  to  the  engine.      An  excess  of 


petrol  or  a  deficiency  of  air  through  the  carburetter  are 
alike  objectionable.  No  engine  can  pull  its  best  on  an 
over  rich  mixture,  and  this  always  means  that  spirit  is 
being  wasted.  When  a  car  persistently  gives  out 
black  smoke  the  carburetter  should  be  adjusted.  Gen- 
erally there  is  an  extra  air  inlet  that  can  be  opened  by 
moving  a  collar  or  slide.  On  light  cars  where  the 
engine  control  follows  motorcycle  lines,  there  may  be 
in  addition  an  extra-air  lever,  that  can  be  manipulated 
in  driving.  It  should  be  the  driver's  aim  to  give  all 
the  air  possible  consistent  with  good  running.  Some- 
times one  finds  the  trouble  to  persist  when  the  full 
supply  of  extra  air  is  given.  The  remedy  then  is  to 
reduce  the  petrol  by  fitting  a  smaller  jet. 

Wide  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  proposal  to 
promote  a  great  motor  race  about  the  end  of  June  next 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  race,  if  it  takes  place,  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club. 
At  the  moment  the  Club  are  waiting  to  ascertain  what 
measure  of  support  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders  would  accord  the  event.  The 
R.A.C.  have  already  organised  the  details  of  the  pro- 
jected race,  and  it  is  widely  hoped  among  motorists 
and  others  that  the  trade  will  feel  disposed  to  favour 
the  event.  Those  who  will  remember  the  great  motor 
races  which  were  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  pre-war 
days,  would  be  very  glad  to  see  an  early  revival  of  a 
Motor  Derby.  The  race  suggested  for  June  next 
would  be  confined  to  cars,  and  it  is  thought  in  motor- 
ing circles  that  by  that  date  such  a  number  of  post-war 
models  may  have  been  created  as  to  make  it  an 
extremely  interesting  event. 

But  the  period  of  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
output  through  which  the  motor  trade  is  now  passing, 
presents  exceptional  difficulties,  and  the  actual  promo- 
tion of  the  race  must  depend  upon  the  manufacturers. 


"Forty" 


ALANCHESTER  Car  of  new 
design,  embodying  many  new,  and 
interesting  features  of  mechanical 
excellence.  It  is  of  distinct 
though  orthodox  appearance,  possessing 
•elegant  lines,  a  comfortable  and  beauti- 
fully finished  body,  and  a  high  efficiency 
power  unit.  A  car  of  unique  refinement, 
and  reliability. 

Write  now  for  preliminary  descriptior, 

95,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Birmingham  AND  Manchester. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :     MAYPAIR    6261    and    6262.  : 

■ 

Telegraph  :  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON  j 
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BRITISH 


BUILT 


3 
3 


The  Napier  was  the  original  Six  -  Cylinder  Gar 
copied  throughout  the  world. 


since 


3 


3 


The  Napier  Aero  Engine  is  the  FIRST  AND  ONLY 
Engine  that  has  attained  an  altitude  of  30,500  feet.  This 
astounding  World's  Record  is  more  than  remarkable 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT 
OF  THE  MACHINE,  PILOT  AND  OBSERVER, 
WITH    LOAD,    WAS    1    TON    10   CWT.    80  LBS. 

As  a  precursor  of  this  remarkable  World's  Record,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Napier  Car  was  the  FIRST 
AND  ONLY  British  Car  to  have  won  the  International 
Gordon-Bennett  Trophy. 

Again  — the  Napier  Six -Cylinder  is  the  FIRST  AND 
ONLY  Car  to  have  conquered  the  European  Alps  under 
the   official   observation   of   the   Royal    Automobile  Club. 


NAPIER  GARS  AND  NAPIER  AERO 
ENGINES  ARE  THE  PROVED  BEST. 


D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  Ltd., 


Works  : 
ACTON, 
LONDON,  W.  3. 


14,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

LONDON, 


Motors 


W.  1. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


(,jjiurogy/te 

THEit£P>SJmRc£1EL)Y  A  true  Pall'a'ive  in  NEURALGIA, 

KNOWN  FOR  TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 

l^UUljrtla,  Acts  like  a  charm  in 

GOLDS,  DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 

ASTHMA,     BRONCHITIS.  and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3,  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTI  TUTE'. 


Taylor  s  Typewriters. 

ALL  MAKES  OF  TYPE- 
WRITERS LENT  ON  HIRE 

from  15/-  per  month.  Write  Dept.  57. 
BUY—  SELL—  EXCHANGE 
-REPAIR  EVERY  TYPEWRITER 


We    pay  the 
highest  prices 
for  good 
machines. 


Send  us  your  old 
Typewriter  and 
We  will  send  you 
cheque  to  Value. 


OFFICE  FURNITURE  BOUGHT  &  SOLD. 
Shorthand  Typists  {with  or  without  machines)  sent  out. 
TAYLOR'S   TYPEWRITER   Co.,    Ltd.,  74  Chancery 
EST.  1884.  Lane,  W.C.  2.  'Phone  Holb.  4811 
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The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 

Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.  2. 

A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 

NEVER  MORE  NEEDED  THAN  NOW. 

The  Many   Branches  of  War- Work    maintained   by  the 

CHURCH  ARMY  WAR  FUNDS 

(Registered  under  The  War  Charities  Act,  1916) 

including  800 

RECREATION  HUTS.  TENTS  AND  CENTRES 

at  home  and  in  France,  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa  and  India  ;  also 

HOSTELS  FOR  MEN  ON  LEAVE  IN  LONDON 

Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  several  others): 

Hostels  for  Discharged  Men,  Clubs,  Information  Offices,  Training 
Farms,    Convalescent  Homes,  &c.  &c,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  support  these  Efforts  for  the  sake  of  the  men  who 

HAVE  WON  VICTORY  FOR  US 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  ale  Church  Army"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.   Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,   Bryantton   Street,  Marble   Arch,  London,   W.  7. 


There  is  sweetness  throughout  in  each  pipeful 
of  this  slow-smoking,  cool-drawing  mixture . . . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
l-oz  packets  ll£d.    Tins:  2  oz  1/11— 4  oz  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

5sU0:llL20 

Boxes  of  50  2/2^—100  4/3 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited,  36  Sr.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 
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THE  CITY 

De-control  in  finance  is  proceeding  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  expected  by  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  emancipation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  two 
wise  decisions.  The  highly  complex  question  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  might  have  been  discussed  for  ten 
years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  would  still  be 
some  ground  for  maintaining  the  artificial  rate.  The 
sooner  the  country  gets  down  to  fundamentals  in  re- 
gard to  supply,  demand,  labour  and  capital  the  better 
it  will  be  for  business  in  the  long  run.  Credit  may  be 
a  delicate  plant,  but  hot-house  control  will  never  give 
it  strength.  If  the  value  of  sterling  in  dollars  de- 
clines, as  expected,  now  that  the  Exchanges  are  free 
from  artificial  support,  it  will  encourage  our  exports 
and  discourage  imports  from  America ;  but  the 
Americans  may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  rate  as  high 
as  they  can. 

Similarly  with  new  capital  issues  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  done  the  right  thing  in  removing  restrictions  from 
issues  of  capital  for  domestic  purposes,  except  that 
British  Empire  should  be  substituted  for  United 
Kingdom.  The  public  in  this  case  will  exercise 
the  necessary  consorship  and  promoters  will  find 
difficulty  in  getting  any  issue  underwritten  on 
reasonable  terms  unless  it  is  likely  to  meet 
with  a  fair  public  response.  Investors  will  have 
a  wide  selection  of  new  securities  to  choose  from  in 
the  next  few  months  and  in  the  meantime  the  trend  of 
quotations  of  existing  securities  will  be  downward. 
The  large  majority  are  too  high,  judged  by  the  yields 
they  give  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  and  a  reaction 
is  now  overdue.  It  will  do  no  harm  except  to  those 
who,  having  superfluous  money  during  the  war,  were 
obliged  to  invest  it  without  scrutinising  costs.  For 
many  months  it  has  been  impossible  for  brokers  to  exe- 
cute buying  orders  of  good  stocks  at  quoted  prices 
owing  to  the  limited  supply  and  the  freedom  of  new 
issues  will  remove  that  deadlock. 

The  scandal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  exposed  by  the 
chairman  (Mr.  A.  W.  Smithers)  with  remarkable 
reserve,  last  week,  is  worse  than  had  been  previously 
reported.  Fon  the  ten  years  to  the  end  of  1916  (in- 
cluding two  war  years)  the  Grand  Trunk  earned  an 
average  of  ^91 5,500  net  in  excess  of  fixed  charges. 
With  these  figures  before  them  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  the  effrontery  to  offer  as  purchase  considera- 
tion an  annuity  of  ^500,000  for  three  years,  ^600,000 
for  the  following  five  years  and  ^740,000  thereafter. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  proposes  deliberate 
confiscation  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rail- 
way's capital  and  income. 

The  treatment  of  the  Grand  Trunk  stands  out  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  After  having  subsidised 
that  line  year  after  year  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  the  Government  bought  it  out 
at  an  extravagant  price  by  paying  a  substantial  sum  for 
capital  which  was  nothing  but  water.  This  is  a  matter 
which  interests  not  only  Grand  Trunk  stockholders, 
but  British  investors  generally.  It  is  capable  of  only 
one  conclusion  :  the  Canadian  Northern  was  gener- 
ously treated  because  it  represented  Canadian  money  ; 
the  Grand  Trunk  represents  British  money  and  there- 
fore may  be  robbed  with  impunity.  It  is  curious  that 
a  coterie  of  politicians  acting  for  a  nation  will  stoop  to 
methods  which  in  their  personal  capacity  they  would 
condemn  as  dishonourable. 

A  more  favourable  complexion  is  placed  on  the 
Argentine  railway  situation  by  the  declaration  of  an 
interim  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  by  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  line.  It  indicates  that,  although  traffic 
returns  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  political  situation 
leaves  very  much  to  be  desired,  the  directors  take  a 
confident  view  of  the  future ;  otherwise  they  would 
postpone  decision  on  dividends  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  finanical  year  in  June. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  GO. 
OF  CANADA 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  above  Company  was  held  on 
21st  inst.,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  to  receive  a  statement  as  lo 
the  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  A.  VV.  Smithers  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  :  "  The  Government  offer  is  to  pay  an  annuity  of  .£740,000 
per  annum  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  over  and  above  Fixed 
Charges ;  our  offer  is  to  take  an  annuity  of  ,£.977,000  imme- 
diately, plus  what  an  arbitrator  might  give  over  and  above  thai 
amount,  or  an  immediate  annual  payment  of  £1,103,000  without 
arbitration.  Our  contention  is,  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  shown  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  which,  after  our  arrangement  with  the 
Government,  amounting  practically  to  a  partnership,  was 
actually  subsidised  by  the  Government,  during  many  years,  to 
build  hundreds  of  miles  of  lines  competing  with,  and,  in  main 
cases,  paralleling  in  close  proximity,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  Government  contend  that  the  Grank  Trunk  Company  must 
be  held  to  any  legal  liability  it  has  incurred  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  or,  if  they  take  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  they  will 
only  take  it  on  condition  that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  sold  to  them 
on  the  Government  terms.  We  have  offered,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Government,  lo  sell  the  Grand  Trunk  at  practically 
the  average  earnings  of  the  last  ten  years — or  at  least  twelve,  if 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  railways  were  compelled  to 
operate  had  received  due  consideration  in  1917-1018  ;  so  that,  if 
the  Government  took  us  at  the  price  we  have  asked,  they  would 
be  obtaining  the  Grand  Trunk  on  a  basis  which  would  nearly 
repay  them  what  we  ask,  the  Government  thus  paying  next  to 
nothing  for  the  whole  reversion  of  the  future,  which,  in  a 
country  with  the  resources  and  wealth  of  Canada,  must  be  of 
untold  value." 

The  proceedings  were  full  of  interest,  and  of  lengthy  duration. 
The  Chairman's  facts  were  well  marshalled,  and  he  gave  a 
masterly  survey  of  the  position  from  his  point  of  view. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  supporting  the  action 
of  the  Board,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  amount  offered 
by  the  Canadian  Government  was  insufficient. 

The  Board  was  requested  to  convey  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment the  desire  of  all  classes  of  shareholders  for  a  friendly 
understanding,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Con- 
sultation from  the  largest  shareholders  of  the  various  stocks  was 
asked  for. 

WEST  SPRINGS,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  Hereuv  Given  that  the  Second  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company,  will  be  held 
in  the  Board  Room,  Second  Floor,  "The  Corner  House," 
Johannesburg,  on  Friday,  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1919,  at  10.30 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors, 

and  to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  period  ended 
31st  December,  1918  ; 

2.  To   fix   the   remuneration   for   the   past   audit,    and  to 

appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted 

at  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 
The    London    Transfer    Registers    of    the    Company    will  be 
closed  from  the  23rd  April  to  the  26th  April,  1919,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  19th  May  to  the  6th  June, 
1919,  all  days  inclusive. 

Dated  Johannesburg,  15th  March,  1919. 

By  Order, 

EDMUND  SHEPHARD, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 
London  Transfer  Office  : 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2 
21st  March,  1919. 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 

Price  1/- 


Send  for  a  copy— 1/3  post 
free,  or  12/-  per  annum 
post  free  ;  13/-  to  Canada 
and  16/-  to  elsewhere  Abroad. 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.G.2 
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WAGON  FUSION 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BIG-SCALE  OPERATIONS  IN  NEW 
CONDITIONS. 

An  Extra-ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  was 
held  at  the  Kiverdon  Works,  Sheffield,  the  24th  inst.,  to  consider 
resolutions  placing  tne  company  in  a  position  to  give  etfect  to  an 
offer  which,  subject  to  tne  approval  of  the  shareholders  of 
Vickers,  Ltd.,  had  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Carriage 
Wagon  and  Finance  Company  lor  the  purchase  of  shares  in  that 
Company  in  exchange  for  shares  in  Vickers,  Ltd.,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  for  cash.  Mr.  Douglas  Vickers,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  proposals  to  be  considered  at  that 
meeting  were  due  largely  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
war,  tor  they  were  giving  the  opportunity  and  creating  the 
necessity  for  doing  business  on  a  scale  hitherto  not  reached  by 
British  manufacturers,  but  left  to  German  and  American  com- 
petitors. It  was  the  conviction  of  all  who  had  studied  the 
engineering  trade,  especially  the  foreign  trade,  that  in  the  past 
British  manufacturers  had  been  handicapped  by  making  in  too 
small  units.  '1  his  principle  was  not  confined  to  the  engineering 
trades.  For  instance,  the  great  American  Steel  Trust  before  the 
war  had  an  output  of  steel  greater  than  all  the  English  steel  firms 
combined.  The  two  German  electrical  firms,  their  American 
rivals  and  the  American  Machine  Tool  Works  were  all  on  a 
stupendous  scale  and  commanded  reserves  unapproached  in  this 
country. 

Combination  of  Allied  Industries. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  organisations  such  as  these  had 
been  able  to  initiate  and  follow  a  well-defined  and  continuous 
policy  impossible  of  attainment  by  a  large  number  of  firms  work- 
ing individually,  even  it  the  total  output  was  the  same.  It  was 
obvious  that  tremendous  advantages  could  be  obtained  in  selling 
if  they  had  one  agency  in  each  place,  instead  of  a  large  number 
of  separate  ones.  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  proposals 
before  the  shareholders  were  not  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust.  Trusts  were  unpopular  in  this  country.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  various  allied  industries,  each  supplementary  to  the 
other,  using  each  other's  products,  and  forming  a  complete 
organisation  capable  of  handling  within  itself  practically  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  largest  electrical  generating  and 
transportation  problems.  There  was  no  menace  to  the  public, 
and  they  were  asking  tor  no  monopoly.  What  they  expected  to 
get  was  advantages  secured  by  economy  of  production,  by 
economy  in  selling,  by  strong  finance,  and  by  the  great  power 
and  influence  which  the  company's  outstanding  position  would 
give  them.  The  best  fields  now  open  to  the  heavy  side  of 
engineering  were  those  connected  with  transportation  and  elec- 
trification, or  both.  They  were  already  well  equipped  with  their 
fine  shipyard  and  engine  works  at  Barrow  for  the  marine  side 
of  transporation.  They  had  fine  motor-car  works,  and  had 
also  the  necessary  works  and  experience  for  transportation  by 
air,  both  by  airships  and  aeroplanes.  As  to  transportation  by 
rail  and  electrification,  they  were  intimately  bound  together,  and 
the  new  proposals  foreshadowed  in  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and 
Communications  Bill,  which  in  their  opinion  were  bound  to 
eventuate  before  long,  would  be  of  great  magnitude,  and  there- 
fore present  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  their  operations. 
Added  to  this  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to 
be  made  good  in  this  country  and  abroad  in  the  war  areas. 
Destruction  had  to  be  replaced,  and  in  the  Dominions  and  foreign 
countries  arrears  had  to  be  carried  out. 

Demands  for  Electrification. 

As  to  the  European  part  of  this  work,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
in  the  past  Germany  would  have  taken  the  lion's  share.  He 
hoped  that  this  country  would  now  take  that,  and  that  the 
combined  firms  they  were  trying  to  bring  together  would  have  a 
large  part  of  England's  share.  The  electrification  of  this  country 
would  bring  with  it  a  host  of  minor  requirements.  For  every 
100-000  horse-power  going  with  a  super  power  station  more  than 
200,000  horse-power  of  motors  would  be  required  by  the  users  of 
current.  Transformers,  switches  and  a  vast  number  of  things 
would  add  immensely  to  the  amount  of  electrical  material 
required  when  general  electrification  of  the  country  began.  The 
company's  proposals,  if  accepted,  would  unite  them  with  the 
finest  electrical  works  and  carriage  and  wagon  shops  in  the 
country,  and  would  put  them  in  a  unique  position  to  deal  with 
these  problems  on  the  largest  scale.  The  Sheffield  works,  the 
parent  works  of  the  firm,  would  feed  the  others  producing  the 
finished  article.  Of  course,  what  he  said  must  not  be  taken  to 
indicate  any  neglect  or  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  trades 
or  the  new  ones  on  which  they  had  embarked  ;  for  instance,  the 
sewing  machine  trade,  but  such  machines  or  heavy  oil  engines 
were,  after  all,  comparatively  small  businesses  to  a  big  firm  like 
this,  as  they  did  not  use  a  large  quantity  of  steel  or  employ  their 
heavy  machinery. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  formal  resolution  already  published 
agreeing  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  companies  and  the  increase  of 
capital  to  £26,500,000  by  the  creation  of  6,000,000  new  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each  and  7,000,000  Accumulative  Preference  shares 
of  £T  each. 

Sir  Trevor  Dawson  seconded  and  the  resolution  was  carried, 
there  being  one  dissentient. 

The  meeting  also  approved  of  alterations  of  the  articles  of 
association  providing  for  the  appointment  of  managing  directors 
or  managers. 

A  further  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Company  is 
to  be  held  on  10th  April  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  above 
resolutions. 


(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 
NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
TENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Notice  is  Hereuy  Given  that  the  Tenth  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held 
in    the    Board    Room,    Second    Floor,    "The   Corner  House," 
Johannesburg,  on  Friday,  23rd  day  of  May,  1910,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors, 

and  to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Account  for  the  period  ended  31st 
December,  1918. 

2.  To  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hudson  as  a 

Director  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnson  Hall, 
resigned. 

To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Hudson  and  H.  Newhouse,  who  retire  by  rotation  in 
terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

3.  To  fix   the   remuneration    fur    the   past  audit,    and  lo 

appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted 

at  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be 
closed  from  the  23rd  April  to  the  26th  April,  1919,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  19th  May  to  the  6th  June, 
1919,  all  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  desirous  of  attending  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  or  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  shall  produce  their  Share  Warrants  for  verification, 
or  may,  at  their  option,  deposit  same  as  follows  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at 

least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  appointed  tor 
holding  of  the  Meeting  ;  or 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5,  London  Wall 

Buildings,   E.C.2,   at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 
Upon    such    production    or   deposit,    Certificates,    with  Proxv 
Forms,  will  be  issued,  under  which  such  Share  Warrant  Holders 
may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
Dated  Johannesburg,  15th  March,  1919. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 
London  Transfer  Office  : — 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2 
21st  March,  1919. 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  LTD 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  26th  inst.  in 
London.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  (chairman  of 
the  company)  presided,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  congratulated  the  shareholders  upon  the 
results  obtained.  The  total  premiums  amounted  to  £5,095,301 — 
exactly  50  per  cent,  increase  on  the  premiums  of  1917.  That 
was  the  largest  premium  they  had  ever  obtained,  and  the  increase 
in  1918  was  the  largest  in  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  That  increase  was  derived  from  all  countries  where 
they  operated,  and  all  branches  of  business  undertaken  by  the 
corporation.  As  to  profit  and  loss,  the  balance  from  revenue 
account  was  £750,018,  or,  adding  the  interest  and  rents,  they 
had  a  total  fund  of  £894,488,  from  which  sundry  expenses  had 
to  be  deducted,  leaving  £676,665.  They  had  made  a  special 
reserve  of  £250,000  for  excess  profits  taxes.  He  wished  to  bring 
that  prominently  before  them  to  show  what  a  substantial  con- 
tribution such  a  company  was  called  upon  to  pay  towards  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  dividend  of  28s.,  free  of  tax,  per 
share,  compared  with  20s.  per  share  for  1917.  In  addition,  they 
were  paying  a  further  .£42,000  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  in 
respect  of  income  tax.  The  dividend  might  seem  large  on  the 
money  put  into  the  business,  but  it  amounted  to  only  2|  per  cent, 
on  their  premium  income  or  turnover,  and  it  was  quite  mis- 
leading for  policyholders  to  think  that  any  such  profit  as  70  per 
cent,  was  being  made  out  of  their  insurances.  The  ability  to  pay 
such  a  dividend  and  the  ability  to  entertain  vast  schemes  of 
insurance  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  the  Board 
had  consistently  pursued,  and  to  the  patient  assent  of  the  share- 
holders to  that  policy  from  the  commencement,  which  had  enabled 
the  large  fund  to  be  built  up  of  thoroughly  sound  investments 
yielding  annually  a  good  rate  of  interest.  The  question  of 
capitalising  part  of  the  reserves  had  had  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  directors,  but  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  when  they  could  safely  propose  such  a 
course  to  the  shareholders.  As  soon  as  they  felt  the  time  was 
ripe,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it.  There  was  one 
other  point  on  which  he  would  say  a  few  words,  namely,  the 
splitting  of  the  shares  into  smaller  denominations,  thereby 
reducing  the  liability  per  share.  On  that  point  the  Board  had 
quite  an  open  mind.  If  a  suggestion  to  do  that  were  made  for 
any  substantial  number  of  shareholders  they  would  be  prepared 
to  carry  it  out.  . 

Sir  Philip  H.  Waterlow,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 
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LAMPORT  AND  HOLT  LIMITED 

SIR  OWEN  PHILIPPS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Lamport  and 
Holt  (Limited)  was  held  20th  inst.  at  the  Company's  Office,  36, 
Lime  Street,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  the  chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W,  J.  Moynihan)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  the  position  of  the  Company 
is  clearly  set  out  in  the  accounts  which  are  before  you  to-day. 
These  accounts  show  a  reduction  in  our  profit  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  due  to  our  entire  fleet  being,  for  the  whole 
period  under  review,  under  requisition  to  the  Government,  to 
whom  all  earnings  were  credited,  the  company  receiving  hire 
money  at  Blue-book  rates  for  the  use  of  its  vessels.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  have  not  been  able  this  year  to  add  to  the 
reserve  account,  which  stands  at  ,£600,000,  but  we  recommend 
the  payment  of  the  same  dividend  as  for  the  last  three  years, 
viz.,  10  per  cent. 

"Strong  Financial  Position." 
The  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  position.  Our  paid-up 
share  and  Debenture  capital  and  reserves  amount  to  over  three- 
and-a-half  millions  sterling,  whilst  the  fleet  stands  in  our  books 
at  a  very  moderate  figure.  Our  vessels  hitherto  engaged  upon 
direct  war  service,  or  under  requisition  to  the  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, are  gradually  being  returned  to  us,  though  reconditioning 
necessarily  occupies  considerable  time.  We  are  concentrating 
our  attention  upon  the  resumption  of  our  normal  trades,  with 
such  resources  as  we  now  have  available  for  the  purpose.  As 
you  know,  this  company  has  been  specially  affected  by  the  war 
in  regard  to  important  trades  which  it  had  created  and 
built  up.  To  meet  national  interests  some  trades  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether  for  the  time  being,  and  in  view  of  the 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mercantile  marines  of 
America  and  other  countries,  we  may  find  it  by  no  means  easy 
fully  to  re-establish  ourselves  in  our  ordinary  sphere  of 
operations. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  confront  British  shipping 
is  the  replacement  of  tonnage  lost  in  the  war,  and  in  this  respect 
the  liner  companies  have  suffered  severely,  because,  although  the 
net  loss  of  tonnage  in  the  British  mercantile  marine  may  not 
appear  to  be  so  alarming  as  might  have  been  supposed,  the 
replacements  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cargo  vessels  of 
the  simplest  type,  and  the  construction  of  high-class  liner  tonnage 
has  been  largely  suspended  during  the  war,  whilst  the  loss  of 
such  vessels  by  enemy  action  has  been  heavy.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  what  high-class  liner  tonnage  has  meant  to  us  and 
the  Allies  in  winning  the  war,  nor  how  vital  it  is  that  our  posi- 
tion in  this  respect  should  be  re-established  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Our  plans  are  handicapped  by  the  enormously  enhanced 
cost  of  shipbuilding,  which  ranges  about  two-and-a-half  times 
pre-war  prices,  and  our  revenue  must  increase  proportionately 
if  we  are  to  meet  deprecation  and  earn  a  profit  on  our  capital 
that  is  invested  in  vessels  purchased  at  present  prices.  As 
regards  the  fleet  of  Lamport  and  Holt,  we  are  perhaps  more 
fortunately  placed  than  some  others  in  this  matter,  as  our  total 
tonnage  now  stands  at  slightly  above  the  figure  for  1914,  owing 
to  the  number  of  new  steamers  we  had  ordered  prior  to  the 
war  which  have  been  delivered  to  us  by  the  builders,  and  our 
having  been  able  to  replace  a  certain  number  of  war  losses 
during  the  war. 

Industrial  Unrest. 

Having  successfully  come  through  four-and-a-half  years  of  war, 
the  country  is  now  passing  through  a  very  critical  time  for  trade 
and  commerce.  Many  people  are  greatly  concerned  at  the  indus- 
trial unrest  in  our  midst.  The  effort  to  secure  better  rates  of 
pay  and  shorter  hours  of  labour  is  in  itself  not  an  unhealthy  sign 
in  a  progressive  community,  so  long  as  the  workers  realize  that 
the  only  way  permanently  to  improve  their  condition  is  so  to 
reorganize  industry  as-  to  enable  the  total  production  of  the 
country  to  be  substantially  increased.  In  recent  pre-war  vears 
Great  Britain  lagged  behind  America  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown 
by  the  various  statistics  of  production.  I  hope  the  result  of  the 
publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  evidence  before  the  Coal 
Inquiry  Commission  may  incidentally  lead  to  a  truer  perception 
of  the  relatively  small  charge  on  industry  which  is  taken  as 
interest  on  the  capital  employed,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the 
large  proportion  of  so-called  profits  which  is  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  income-tax,  excess  profits  duty,  and 
super-tax. 

National  Commercial  and  Economic  Policy. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  real  danger  before  the  country  at  the 
present  time  is  not  the  labour  unrest,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  but  the  grave  risk  we  are  running  owing  to  the  state 
of  uncertainty  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  commercial  and 
economic  policy  of  the  nation.  If  this  is  not  definitely  settled 
and  promptly  announced,  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  carrv 
it  into  effect  speedily  passed,  I  fear  the  working  men  of  this 
country  will  have  to  face  a  period  of  leanness  and  unemployment 
which  will  be  much  more  serious  for  the  social  and  domestic  well- 
being  of  our  people  than  any  temporary  labour  unrest.  We  are 
still  at  war,  and  until  peace  is  signed  everyone  is  bound  to 
continue  to  put  up  with  regulations  and  restrictions  which  other- 
wise they  would  not  willingly  endure,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
present  restrictions  on  industry,  trade,  and  commerce,  under  the 
hampering  effects  of  which  the  whole  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
country  is  labouring,  should  be  promptly  and  completely  removed 
when  peace  is  signed. 


The  prosperity  of  our  company  is  largely  bound  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  great  South  American  Republics,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  conditions  in  these  countries  are  promising, 
whilst  there  are  encouraging  indications  of  future  development 
and  expansion.  The  outlook  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  labour 
unrest  and  disturbances  in  the  Argentine,  which  have  affected  our 
operations  considerably  and  delayed  our  steamers.  We  are  glad 
to  have  our  colleague,  Lord  Pirrie,  with  us  to-day,  and  look  for- 
ward to  his  being  able  to  resume  active  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs,  which,  as  I  explained  to  you  last  year,  he 
was  obliged  to  suspend  on  account  of  his  having  undertaken 
the  important  position  of  Controller-General  of  Mercantile  Ship- 
building. Now  that  his  duties  in  this  connexion  are  likely  to  be 
less  exacting,  he  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  company's 
interests. 

Tribute  to  the  Staff. 

Though  our  steamers  have  been  under  requisition  to  the 
Government,  their  management  has  been  in  our  hands,  and  with 
so  many  of  our  regular  staff  absent  on  service  with  the  Forces, 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  considerable  difficulties.  I 
desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  managing  directors  (Mr. 
George  Melly  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cook)  and  to  the  members  of  our 
staff  for  the  care  and  attention  they  have  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  company  in  the  trying  times  through  which  we  have 
passed.  Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  a  number  of  valuabli 
employees  in  the  war,  with  whose  relatives  we  deeply  sympathize, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  done  gallant  service  for  their 
country  are  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  returning  to  their  fornvr 
positions.  In  addition  to  their  usual  contributions  to  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  Line  Superannuation  Fund  Association,  the  board 
have  this  year  made  a  special  donation  of  £5,000  to  the  fund, 
which  I  feel  certain  the  shareholders  will  warmly  approve.  I 
now  beg  to  move  "  That  the  report  of  the  board  and  the  accounts 
and  balance-sheet  submitted  to  this  meeting  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  received  and  adopted  ;  and  that  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  less  income-tax,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1918,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared." 

Mr.  George  H.  Melly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  K.P.,  P.C.,  proposed  the  re- 
election of  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  as  a  director  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cook  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  I.  Conradi,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Lee,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.,  were  re-appointed 
auditors. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

BRAKPAN  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 
NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
SIXTEENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Notice    is    Hereby    Given    that    the    Sixteenth  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will 
be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Second  Floor,  "  The  Corner  House," 
Johannesburg,  on  Friday,  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1919,  at  2.30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  following  business: — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors, 

and  to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Account  for  the  year  ended  the  31st 
December,  1918. 

2.  To  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hudson  as  a 

Director  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnson  Hall, 
resigned. 

To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Saunders  and  H.  Newhouse,  who  retire  bv  rotation  in 
terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

3.  To   fix   the   remuneration    for   the   past   audit,    and  to 

appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at 

an  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be  closed 
from  the  23rd  April  to  the  26th  April,  1919,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  19th  May  to  the  6th  June, 
1919,  all  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  desirous  of  attending  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  or  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  shall  produce  their  Share  Warrants  for  verification, 
or  may,  at  their  option,  deposit  same  as  follows  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,  in  Johannesburg, 

at  least  24  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5,  London  Wall 

Buildings,  E.C.2,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  (he  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Office  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Francais,  30  and  32, 

Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  davs  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 
Upon    such   production    or   deposit,    Certificates,    with  Proxy 
Forms,  will  be  issued,  un'der  which  such  Share  Warrant  Holders 
may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
Dated  Johannesburg,  15th  March,  1919. 

Bv  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 
London  Transfer  Office  : — 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings. 

Finsburv  Circus,  E.C. 
21st  March,  1919. 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN  OIL 

SATISFACTORY     DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE 
UNDERTAKING. 

FURTHER    EXTENSIONS    IN  PROGRESS. 

The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  26th  inst.  at  the  registered 
office,  Britannic  House,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.,  Mr. 
Charles  Greenway  (chairman  and  managing  director)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Macindoe)  having  read  the  report  of 
the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — Dealing  with  the  balance- 
sheet,  first  of  all  you  will  see  that  the  paid-up  capital  shows  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year's  figures  of  one  and  three-quarter 
millions,  due  to  the  payment  by  His  Majesty's  Government  of 
the  final  call  on  their  Ordinary  shares  and  to  the  issue  of  a 
further  ,£1,000,000  of  participating  preference  shares,  and  we 
have  also  issued  additional  debenture  stock  to  the  extent  of 
£1,800,000.  You  will,  moreover,  notice  that  our  capital 
resources  have  been  further  augmented  to  the  extent  of  about 
£2,400,000  by  funds  lodged  with  us  by  our  associated  companies, 
share  premia  and  allocations  to  reserve  accounts.  The  deposits 
of  our  associated  companies  represent,  I  may  explain,  insurance 
recoveries  in  respect  of  torpedoed  vessels,  undivided  profits  and 
other  funds,  the  bulk  of  which  will  in  due  course  be  required  in 
connection  with  further  capital  outlay  which  lies  before  them  for 
the  various  developments  they  have  in  view.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  the  Press  that  we  may  shortly  have  to  make  further  capital 
issues.  That  is  not  so.  Although  we  and  our  associated  companies 
have  a  very  large  amount  of  new  capital  outlay  to  meet  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  our  rapidly  expanding  business 
yet  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  no  immediate  need  for  any 
new  issue  of  capital,  inasmuch  as  our  available  surplus  assets 
to-day  in  cash  or  easily  convertible  securities  (including  no  less 
than  ,£2,302,000  invested  in  War  Bonds  and  War  Loans)  amount 
to  between  five  and  six  million  pounds,  a  sum  quite  ample  for 
our  present  requirements.  Turning  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
balance-sheet,  you  will  see  that  the  first  item  of  our  assets  has 
increased  from  £1,982,791  in  the  previous  year  to  £7,001,375. 
This  large  increase  is  practically  all  accounted  for  by  the  pur- 
chase prices  paid  by  us  for  the  companies  acquired  in  1917  and 
by  the  fresh  capital  which  we  have  taken  up  in  these  and  other 
associated  companies. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  trading 
profit  for  the  year  amounts,  you  will  see,  to  the  very  satisfactory 
sum  of  £1,516,994  3s.  9d.  after  making  ample  allowances  for 
depreciation,  as  against  the  conservative  estimate  of  not  less 
than  £800,000  to  ^£1,000,000  which  I  gave  when  dealing  with 
the  previous  year's  accounts.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
profit  was,  I  may  explain,  due  to  the  earnings  of  our  fleet,  for  a 
portion  of  which  during  the  year  under  review  we  were  able  to 
find  very  remunerative  employment.  This  item  of  profit  will  not 
recur  in  the  following  year's  accounts,  because  during  the  greater 
portion  of  that  year  our  boats  were  under  requisition  at  rates 
which  will  barely  cover  running  expenses  ;  and  also  the  profits  of 
our  dstributing  companies  will  be  on  a  reduced  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  benefit  by  a  larger  throughput  at  our 
Abadan  refinery  and  by  better  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
for  some  of  our  products,  and  on  the  whole  T  think  we  can 
confidently  anticipate  results  for  the  current  year  fully  equal  to 
those  shown  in  the  accounts  now  before  you.  As  you  will  see 
from  the  appropriation  statements  given  at  the  foot  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account,  we  have  out  of  our  profits  paid  off  the  advances 
of  £175,547  3s.  6d.  made  by  the  Burmah  Oil  Company  in  our 
early  days  to  enable  us  to  pav  the  preference  share  dividend 
guaranteed  by  them,  and  also  the  sum  of  £45.843  10s.  5d.  due 
to  them  for  interest  thereon,  this  latter  amount  being  included 
in  the  first  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account. 
We  have  also  written  off  the  whole  cost  of  our  last  preference 
share  and  debenture  issues,  and  allocated  a  total  of  /"330.000  to 
various  reserve  accounts,  both  of  which  steps  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  vour  full  approval.  This  leaves  a  balance  of 
-/7779.708  18s.  Id.,  out  of  which  we  have  naid  dividends  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares,  and  we 
now  recommend  the  payment  of  a  similar  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  balance  remaining  to  be  carried 
forward  will  be  ,£454,722  12s.  Id..  which  we  estimate 
will  amply  suffice  to  cover  the  amount  which  will  be  pay- 
able in  respect  of  excess  profits  dutv,  although  the  amount  of  this 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled  with  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners. This  result  is,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  one  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  dividend  which 
we  are  proposing  to  declare  on  the  ordinary  shares  is  not  a 
very  large  one,  but,  as  I  have  explained,  a  large  amount  of  our 
profits  have  been  employed  in  the  liquidation  of  special  liabilities 
which  will  not  recur,  and  a  further  large  amount  has  been 
reserved  to  meet  excess  profits  duty — a  liability  which  also  we 
may  hope  will  not  recur  for  very  much  longer. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  results  achieved  at  a 
time  when  the  company  was  only  in  its  early  infancy.  With  the 
various  extensions  already  on  the  way.  the  throughput  of  our 
refineries  will  within  the  next  year  or  two  be  trebled,  and  other 
extensions  which  we  hope  to  arrange  for  in  the  near  future 
should,  when  completed,  bring  our  throughput  up  to  five  times 
or  six  times  the  quantity  dealt  with  in  the  year  under  review; 
and,  as  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occasions,  we  anticipate  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  markets  for  this  largely  increased 
production.  Our  one  and  only  difficulty  is  to  provide  refining, 
transport  and  storage  facilities  fast  enough  to  enable  us  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  us  for  our  products.  We  have  practically  an 
unlimited  supply  of  crude  oil,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  oil  products  of  all  kinds  resulting  from  the  enormous 
development  of  motor  traction  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  for 
fuel  oil  as  a  substitute  for  coal   for  steam-raising  and  other 


purposes  there  is  endless  scope  for  us  in  the  direction  of 
the  sale  of  our  products  ;  but  the  laying  of  additional  pipe  lines, 
the  building  of  further  refineries  and  tank  vessels,  the  erection 
of  the  great  number  of  large  storage  tanks  required  at  our 
fields,  refineries  and  distributing  installations  to  meet  our  con- 
stantly increasing  throughput  and  all  the  other  engineering  work 
connected  with  an  undertaking  such  as  ours  is  a  slow  process, 
particularly  under  present  unfavourable  conditions  both  as  to 
supply  of  material  and  labour,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
several  years  before  we  can  hope  to  reach  the  maximum  figure 
of  throughput  which  I  have  just  indicated.  Though  our  through- 
put will,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  work  can  be  completed,  thus 
be  very  largely  augmented,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  our 
profits  will  necessarily  expand  in  the  same  ratio,  for  our  working 
costs,  due  to  the  much  higher  cost  of  plant,  stores,  chemicals  and 
labour,  are  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  appreciable  reduction  in  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Still,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  overcome  these  higher 
working  costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  carried  on  since  I  last 
addressed  you  further  confirms  the  opinions  we  have  previously 
held  as  to  the  great  productivity  of  our  fields.  The  wells  in  the 
field  from  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obtaining  our  products 
still  maintain  their  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  yield,  and  the 
wells  already  drilled  are,  it  is  estimated,  capable  of  yielding  a 
production  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  per  annum.  On  the 
field  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  I  referred  at  the  last  meeting, 
another  well  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  preceding 
one  has  struck  oil  in  considerable  volume,  the  well  being 
reported  upon  as  being  equal  to  any  yet  struck  in  the  company's 
territories.  In  the  third  field  referred  to  in  my  last  speech  little 
progress  has  since  been  made  owing  to  the  lack  of  drilling 
material,  but  the  prospects  are  still  satisfactory.  Testing  opera- 
tions are  being  carried  on,  or  are  about  to  be  started,  in  a  further 
six  fields,  all  of  which  give  promise  of  favourable  results.  You 
will  also  be  interested  to  learn  that  we  are  now  substituting 
electric  for  steam-power  in  our  producing  fields,  a  change  which 
will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  cost  for  drilling 
and  producing  generally. 

Since  I  last  addressed  you  the  first  of  the  refinery  extensions  at 
Abadan,  to  which  I  then  referred,  has  been  completed  and 
brought  into  operation.  The  further  extensions  for  which  capital 
was  issued  a  little  over  twelve  months  ago  have  not  yet  been 
completed  owing  to  the  great  delay  which  has  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  delivery  of  plant,  but  they  are  now  well  in  hand 
and  should  be  completed  during  the  year.  A  further  large  addi- 
tion at  Abadan  has  now  been  decided  upon  to  enable  us  to  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  in  the  East  for  our  fuel  oil,  and 
will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  plant  can  be  contracted  for  at 
reasonable  prices  and  delivery.  In  addition  to  our  extensions  at 
Abadan,  we  have  now  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  refinery 
near  Swansea,  where  the  refining  of  such  products  as  are  market- 
able in  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  carried  on  more  thoroughly 
and  more  economically  than  at  Abadan.  The  work  at  this 
refinery,  the  initial  capacity  of  which  will  be  twice  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  shale  oil  companies,  is  being  executed  with 
all  possible  speed. 

The  additional  pumping  stations  referred  to  by  me  at  the  last 
meeting  are  now  in  course  of  erection  and  should  be  in  operation 
during  the  course  of  this  year.  We  have  also  decided  upon  the 
laying  of  an  additional  10  inch  line  from  the  fields  to 
our  present  8  inch  line,  in  place  of  the  present  6  inch 
line  which  will  further  considerably  augment  our  pipeage 
capacity  between  the  fields  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  shall, 
when  this  line  is  completed,  have  one  complete  10  inch  line  from 
the  fields  to  the  Gulf  and  another  line  made  up  of  10  inch  pipe 
for  about  half  the  distance  and  8  inch  for  the  remainder. 

Our  fleet  now  amounts  to  a  total  deadweight  capacity  of 
162,000  tons,  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  report,  we  have  placed 
orders  for  further  vessels  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  150,000 
tons.  We  also  purpose  purchasing  further  ready  tonnage  when- 
ever opportunities  occur  for  securing  it  at  reasonable  prices.  All 
of  our  vessels  which  were  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Controller 
have  now  been  released,  and  such  as  are  not  required  at  the 
moment  for  our  own-  transport  work  have  been  chartered  at 
remunerative  rates. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  political  situation  in  Persia  has 
improved  very  much  during  the  past  few  months.  The  present 
Persian  Cabinet  is  well  disposed  towards  this  country,  and  the  un- 
rest which  existed  some  time  ago  as  the  result  of  German  and 
Turkish  intrigue,  followed  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  from  the 
Caucasus,  has  now  largely  disappeared.  Our  relations  with  the 
Persian  Government  continue  to  be  of  a  friendly  character,  and  a 
representative  of  the  company  is  now  in  Teheran  discussing  with 
them  the  settlement  of  various  questions  which  are  outstanding 
between  us.  I  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  announce  to-day  the 
result  of  these  discussions,  but  so  far  no  advice  has  been  received. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regret  at  losing 
the  valuable  services  of  His  Excellency  Sadigh-es-Sultaneh,  who 
is  giving  up  his  post  of  Imperial  Commissioner  to  this  company 
to  take  up  the  more  important  position  of  Minister  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  at  the  Court  of  Washington,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Board  would  like  to  offer  him  their  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  his  new  appointment.  Our  relations  with 
His  Excellency  have  always  been  of  a  most  friendly  and  cordial 
character,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him,  because  he  has 
always  done  his  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  Government.  His  brother — Farid-es-Sultaneh 
— has  been  appointed  by  the  Persian  Government  as  his  successor, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  policy 
of  friendly  co-operation  established  bv  his  brother. 

I  now  beg  to  move  : — "  That  the  report  of  the  directors, 
balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1918,  be  received,  approved  and  adopted." 

Sir  Freedrick  W.  Black,  K.C.B.,  seconded  the  motion. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  most  reckless  elec- 
tioneers that  the  democratic  system  has  yet  produced  ; 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  punished.  Mr.  Churchill 
invented  the  Chinese  labour  cry  in  1906,  which  after 
the  election  he  admitted  cynically  to  be  a  lie.  The 
Prime  Minister  during-  the  last  election  did  promise  and 
vow  three  things;  that  there  should  be  no  more  conscrip- 
tion ;  that  Germany  should  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  (put 
by  Mr.  George  at  25,000  millions);  and  that  the  Kaiser 
should  be  punished.  Already  it  has  been  discovered 
by  the  twenty  million  simpletons  of  both  sexes 
who  voted,  that  there  is  to  be  conscription  for  (at  least) 
eighteen  months;  that  Germany  cannot  pay  25,000 
millions,  or  5,000  millions  :  and  that  the  Kaiser  will  be 
a  very  difficult  person,  not  to  hang,  but  to  convict  of 
any  known  offence. 

The  absolute,  impenetrable  secrecy  which  envelops 
"the  open  diplomacy"  we  were  promised  by 
democracy  only  .  permits  us  to  guess  and  generalise 
about  the  preliminary  peace  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  in  truth  we  care  very  little 
about  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  because  we  are  cer- 
tain they  will  not  be  observed,  or  observed  only  so  long 
as  it  suits  the  policy  or  convenience  of  the  Hip-h  Con- 
tracting Parties.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  scrap  of  paper  "  perfidy  is  confined  to  kings  and 
emperors.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
democracies  will  be  much  more  prone  to  this  kind  of 
repudiation  than  any  monarchy.  Consider  what  popu- 
lar government  means.  A  Parliament  cannot  bind  its 
successor.  An  American  President  may  sign  and  sign, 
but  he  cannot  make  peace  or  war  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate.  Who  can  say  what  may  be  the  views  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  or  the  American  Senate 
five  or  ten  years  hence  about  going  to  war? 

Unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  your  sanction, 
physical  and  moral,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  League  of 
Nations  disappears.  The  basis  of  the  Leaeue  is  that 
if  some  nation,  whether  within  or  without  the  League, 
does  something  wrong,  such  as  beginning  a  war,  all 
the  members  of  the  League  will  first  scold,  then  boy- 
cott, and  finally  make  war  upon  the  sinner.  Does  any- 
one imagine  that  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  will  allow  their  Government  to  go  to  war 
because  Russia  and  Roumania,  or  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
are  fighting  with  one  another?    There  is,  however,  one 


point  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  a  powerful  pro- 
fession. If  the  League  of  Nations  ever  becomes  a  fact, 
diplomacy  as  a  profession  is  killed. 

The  effect  of  the  League  of  Nations,  its  designed 
effect,  will  be  to  internationalise  all  foreign  policy. 
That  is  to  say,  that  all  matters  hitherto  treated  between 
the  chanceries,  or  Foreign  Offices,  through  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  resident  in  foreign  capitals 
will  in  future  be  handed  over  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  representative  delegates  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  meeting  at  regular  times  in  an  agreed  city, 
with  a  permanent  secretariat  carrying  on  international 
business  in  that  place.  What  then  will  be  left  for 
diplomats  to  do?  The  Ambassador's  occupation  will 
be  gone,  and  he  and  his  expensive  family  of  secretaries, 
attaches,  etc.,  will  disappear.  With  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face,  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  our  votes  in  supply  are  framed, 
that  the  vote  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  very  large  sum. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Army 
Service  Bill  is  that  for  the  defence  of  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia;  for  the  Rhine 
occupation ;  and  the  little  Eastern  war  which  has 
already  begun  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  an  army  of 
just  short  of  a  million  is  required.  Of  this  force  not 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  can  be  obtained 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  even  at  double  rate  of  pay.  The 
other  three-quarters  of  a  million  have  to  be  obtained  by 
conscription  for  a  period  of  a  year.  That  is  a  very 
grave  and  significant  fact,  and  throws  an  ugly  light  on 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  theory  that  Britain  will  always  be 
able  to  get  as  many  soldiers  as  she  wants  under  the 
voluntary  system.  It  also  limits  in  a  very  definite  and 
striking  fashion  the  amount  of  physical  support  that 
England  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  decrees  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  England  can  only  furnish 
250,000  men  to  the  international  army,  how  many  will 
France  and  America  put  up? 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  proposal  of  the  French 
with  regard  to  the  Rhine  frontier.  It  is  proposed  that 
no  forts  or  military  establishments  shall  be  allowed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  for  a  zone  of  thirty 
miles  on  the  right  bank,  while  the  French  are  to  have 
the  exploitation  of  the  coalfields  in  the  Saar  basin.  As 
an  alternative  to  the  creation  of  a  Rhenish  republic  this 
is  a  good  enough  plan,  but  it  will  require  an  army  of 
occupation  to  enforce  its  execution.    Who  is  to  furnish 
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that  army  of  occupation?  The  Belgians  and  the 
French?  They  will  certainly  quarrel  over  it.  Or  is 
Rhineland  to  be  handed  over  "  in  trust  "  to  the  League 
of  Nations?  We  don't  know  why  the  idea  of  an 
autonomous  Rhenish  republic  has  been  turned  down, 
as  we  have  seen  some  paper  money  of  that  Govern- 
ment, perhaps  a  little  "  previously  "  printed. 

The  Kiel  Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic,  is  as  important  as  the  Suez  Canal.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  it?  There  seem  to  be  the  traditional 
three  courses  that  might  be  adopted.  1.  It  might  be 
stripped  of  its  fortifications  and  dockyards  and  thrown 
open  to  the  world  as  a  commercial  route,  with  Kiel,  or 
Holtenau,  at  the  Baltic  end,  a  possible  distributing 
centre.  2.  It  might  be  turned  into  an  international 
non-stop  corridor,  like  the  Suez  Canal ;  a  passage 
where  no  ships  are  allowed  to  stop  except  for  a  short 
time  to  coal  or  repair.  "3.  It  might  be  destroyed  by 
being  filled  up.  To  the  last  course  there  would  prob- 
ably be  almost  unanimous  opposition,  which  does  not 
convince  us  that  it  would  not  be  the  wisest.  There  is 
reluctance,  natural  enough,  to  destroy  a  great  engineer- 
ing work,  that  has  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It 
Minis  Hunnish. 

Nevertheless  the  Kiel  Canal  is  a  great  danger, 
whether  the  first  or  the  second  alternative  be  adopted. 
If  it  is  dismantled,  or,  rather,  disarmed,  and  thrown 
open  as  a  commercial  route,  great  German  industrial 
towns  will  cluster  round  it.  At  the  Brunsbuttel  end,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  it  is  close  to  Hamburg  :  Liibeck 
is  near  :  Krupps  have,  or  had,  a  factory  hard  by  the 
Kiel  end  :  and  Holtenau  or  Kiel  has  been  pro- 
posed as  an  emporium  for  the  Baltic  trade. 
Turn  it  into  an  open  commercial  highway,  and  it  will 
become  a  •centre  of  German  commercial  power,  and  we 
know  what  that  means.  The  last  plan,  i.e.,  to  make  it 
into  a  non-stop  corridor  like  the  Suez  Canal,  inter- 
nationalised, would  be  very  difficult,  because  it 
runs  through  a  prosperous  and  populous  German 
country  on  both  sides.  It  is  easy  to  do  that  with  the 
Suez  Canal,  because  it  runs  between  banks  of  sandy 
desert.  Hut  the  south  side  of  the  Kiel  Canal  is  occu- 
pied by  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  north  side  by 
flourishing  Holstein  farmers.  The  Danes  are  too  timid 
to  take  over  the  Canal.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  filling  it  up. 

Nothing  is  more  impressive  to  the  student  of  history 
than  the  irresistible  pressure  of  events,  of  facts  as 
opposed  to  theories.  Arguments,  however  cogent, 
speeches,  however  eloquent,  and  books,  however  well 
written,  really  have  very  little  effect  on  men's  conduct, 
which  is  shaped  by  happenings.  Take  the  case  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
a  powerful  party  in  Parliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in 
the  Press,  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain,  preached 
the  blessings  of  Protection.  They  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  public  mind  :  the  answer  of  the 
electorate  was  o-iven  in  1906,  in  1910  and  1911.  and  it 
was  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  Then  comes  the  great 
war,  and  the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  living,  or  the 
halving  of  the  value  of  money.  That  has  led  to  the 
doubling  of  the  wages  of  the  workine-classes,  who  are 
beginning  to  see  that  those  wages  can  only  be  kept  up 
by  a  system  of  protective  tariffs.  The  workingf-classes 
miist  become  Protectionists  in  a  very  short  time,  con- 
verted not  by  arguments,  but  by  events. 

This  week  we  had  the  curious  spectacle  of  the 
Transport  Bill  being:  discussed  by  the  Standing  Com-' 
mittee  upstairs  while  the  financial  resolution  to  pro- 
vide the  cash  was  being  dealt  with  by  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  As  the  resolution  provided  a  salary 
of  /T^,ooo  for  Sir  Eric  Geddes  fas  well  as  salaries  and 
pensions  ad  libitum  for  the  usual  army  of  officials),  Mr. 
Ronald  McNeill  was  perfectly  risrht  to  call  attention  to 
the  transaction  between  "  Eric,  or  Little  by  Little  "  and 
the  North-Eastern  Railway.  The  company,  it  appears, 
had  contracted  to  pav  Sir  Eric  vC^o.ooo  in  the 
event  of  the  railway  being  nationalised.  It  seems 
from  the  newspaper  reports,  which  are  never  very  clear 
nowadays,  that  the  money  has  been  paid,  and  "there's 


an  end  on't."  Verily  this,  is  the  hour  of  the  organiser  ! 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  gets  ^5,000  from  the  State  and  ^2,500 
a  year  from  a  railway  company.  Who  would  not  be  a 
traffic  manager,  if  he  could? 

As  long  as  the  Government  treats  votes  on  financial 
expenditure  as  votes  of  confidence,  there  can  be  no 
control  over  finance  by  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
who  will  bring  about  a  ministerial  crisis  and  possibly 
a  general  election  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  public 
a  few  millions?  The  public  will  not  thank  the  mem- 
ber for  his  economy,  and  the  attacked  official  and  the 
Government  will  turn  on  their  Press  to  denounce  him. 
However,  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr. 
McNeill  were  not  altogether  without  result.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  promised  to  put  a  competent  Treasury 
official  as  a  watch-dog  into  the  new  Transport  depart- 
ment, and  undertook  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Ministry  should  not  exceed  a  million  without  sub- 
mitting a  scheme  to  Parliament.  For  what  we  have 
received  let  us  be  thankful  to  the  independent  members 
of  the  Coalition. 

The  Coal  Commission  is  perhaps  the  most  dishonest 
body  ever  dignified  by  royal  appointment.  Of  the  six 
members  nominated  by  the  Government,  three  were 
officials,  who  had,  of  course,  received  their  instructions, 
and  two  were  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money,  the  most  fanatical  State  Socialists  to 
be  found.  As  for  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  did  not  impress  us  as  impartial,  or  even 
ordinarily  fair  to  the  owners'  witnesses.  Twelve  out 
of  sixteen  of  the  owners'  witnesses  were  not  called 
because  there  was  not  time  to  hear  them  !  Most 
of  the  newspapers  were  shamelessly  dishonest  in  their 
reports,  and  when  an  owners'  witness  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  the  reporters  laid  down  their  pencils,  and 
engaged  in  private  conversation. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  and  bitterest  winters 
on  record  it  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children,  many  of  them  sick  and  most  of  them 
accustomed  to  comfort,  if  not  luxury,  have  been  for  a 
week  (sometimes  a  fortnight)  without  any  coal  at  all. 
Serve  them  right  for  using  up  their  coal  ration  too 
quickly,  the  bureaucrat  replies.  But  in  many  cases  the 
ration  has  been  quite  insufficient  to  meet  cases  of  influ- 
enza or  other  illness,  so  rife  this  winter,  cases  in  which 
bedroom  fires  are  necessary.  But  why  has  all  this  biting 
misery  been  inflicted  on  family  life?  In  order  that  the 
miners  might  wring  another  2s.  a  day  from  their 
employers,  to  be  spent  on  "a  fuller  and  better  life," 
which  being  interpreted  means  eating,  drinking,  and 
amusements. 

It  is  true  that  the  destruction  of  the  French  coal 
mines  and  the  non  export  of  Belgian  and  German  coal, 
has  compelled  Britain  to  ship  to  France  and  Italy  much 
larger  quantities  of  coal  than  before  the  war.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  from  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com- 
mission that  this  might  have  been  countervailed  by  the 
miners  if  they  had  chosen  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burthen  of  the  war  by  working  an  hour  more  on  more 
days  a  week.  Not  they  !  They  would  not  work 
enough  to  produce  the  amount  of  coal  reckoned  by  the 
coal  controller.  What  was  it  to  them  if  men,  women 
and  children  were  dying  of  cold  all  round  them  ?  There 
was  that  national  hero,  "  Bob  "  Smillie,  telling  them 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  :  there  were  the 
dismissed  Government  underling,  Sir  Leo  Money,  and 
that  old  bird  of  prey,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  preening  them- 
selves and  whetting  their  beaks.  Mr.  Clynes  at 
Oxford  told  us  these  men  were  "  the  saviours  of  the 
country  ".    God  save  us  from  our  saviours  ! 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  working-class 
leaders  to  stabilise  wages  at  their  present  abnormal 
level  is  about  as  sane  as  it  would  be  to  nail  the  hand 
of  the  barometer  to  "  set  fair."  Wages  are  absurdly 
high  at  the  moment,  partly  because  there  are  still  some 
two  million  men  in  the  prime  of  life  engaged  in  military 
business ;  but  even  more  because  Russia  and  the  whole 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  withdrawn  from  the 
productive  arena.     When  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
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Poland,  Turkey,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bohemia,  return 
to  their  normal  occupations  of  growing  food,  making 
commodities,  and  producing  coal,  iron  and  steel,  the 
Government  and  the  Labour  Party  will  either  have  to 
drop  wages,  or  to  maintain  them  by  the  strictest 
system  of  Protection  ever  known. 

There  is  a  general  impression  even  amongst  well 
informed  persons  that  prices  of  commodities  rose  as 
much  during  the  Napoleonic  war  as  they  have  done  in 
this  war  :  but  it  is  not  the  fact,  or  anything  like  it. 
Jevons  compiled  a  table  of  prices,  from  which  it 
appears  that  taking  the  number  100  to  represent  the 
joint  prices  of  forty  typical  commodities  in  1783,  they 
were  at  98  in  1793  (when  the  war  began),  at  128  in 
1796,  and  110  in  1797,  142  in  1800,  151  in  1809,  from 
which  they  fell  slowly  and  steadily  to  92  in  1816,  the 
year  after  Waterloo.  This  table  does  not  include 
wheat,  which  fluctuated  widely  and  rapidly  between 
£3  4s.  per  quarter  and  £5  16s.  a  quarter.  But  apart 
from  wheat,  prices  were  lower  in  the  year  after  peaoe 
than  before  the  war.  Here,  as  we  know,  the  prices  of 
food  are  200  to  250,  and  other  prices  are  150,  200,  300, 
and  sometimes  400.  These  prices  can  never  come 
down  as  long  as  the  Government  artificially  keeps  up 
wages  by  fixing  minima. 

The  new  Land  Acquisition  Bill  deals  three  rude  blows 
at  the  famous  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  out  of 
which  so  many  parliamentary  barristers  (Hope-Scott, 
Beckett,  Austin,  Balfour  Browne,  Cripps)  have  made 
fortunes.  Compensation  for  compulsory  sale  and  sever- 
ance is  abolished ;  the  seller  is  only  to  be  allowed  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  or  solicitor  by  the  permission  of 
the  official  valuer ;  and  only  one  expert  witness  is  to  be 
permitted  on  each  side.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Westminster  Gazette  and  a  certain  type  of  Radical  to 
exclaim  against  the  purchase  of  land  at  its  present 
inflated  value.  All  values  are  inflated  just  now,  and 
the  Westminster  Gazette  has  nothing  to  say  against 
miners  and  railway  men  selling  their  labour  at  the 
present  very  inflated  level  of  wages.  An  owner  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  the  market  value  of  his  property, 
whether  the  market  be  high  or  low. 

It  is  astonishing  how  political  bias  will  blind  men's 
reason.  Suppose  it  was  a  question  of  buying,  not 
land,  but  stocks  or  shares.  Would  The  Westminster 
Gazette  say  that  instead  of  taking  the  present  Stock 
Exchange  quotation,  a  hunt  should  be  made  in  an  old 
list  to  pick  out  a  time  when  the  market  was  depressed? 
When  the  Government  bought  the  American  securities 
of  shareholders,  they  paid  the  price  of  the  day.  It 
may,  however,  soothe  the  feelings  of  our  contemporary 
to  remember  that  on  Lord  D'Abernon's  authority  money 
has  depreciated  50  per  cent.,  so  that  the  hated  landlord 
will  not  make  so  much  after  all,  not  more  than  he  would 
have  made  if  he  had  sold  in  pre-war  days.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  depreciation  of  money,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  debtors  by  legislation.  If  a  man, 
who  borrowed  ;£i,ooo  before  the  war,  were  now  called 
on  to  pay,  he  would  have  to  sell  securities  to  the  tune 
of  at  least  ,£1,300,  possibly  £"1,400,  to  pay  his  debt. 
This  is  a  great  hardship,  and  we  wonder  it  has  escaped 
notice.  All  gilt-edged  securities,  except  war  loans, 
have  depreciated  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  clear  and  cogent  speech  of  Major  Wood,  M.P. , 
to  the  farmers  at  York  shows  the  artificial  economic 
condition  into  which  the  country  has  drifted,  a  con- 
dition in  which  each  industry  in  turn  comes  to  the  State 
to  be  "  kept  up."  The  central  bureaucracy  in  London 
fixes  a  high  minimum  wage  for  the  agricultural 
labourer.  That  the  farmer  may  be  enabled  to  pay  this 
wage  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  his  pro- 
duce, he  must  get  a  guaranteed  price  for  his  produce, 
Major  Wood  says,  for  two  or  three  years  to  come. 
"At  present  the  prices  at  which  they  sold  their  produce 
were  likely  to  go  down,  unless  the  Government  did 
something  to  keep  them  up."  If  Major  Wood  will 
believe  .us,  the  margin  between  cost  of  production  and 
market  price  ought,  in  a  healthy  State,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural 
basic  law  of  all  sound  economics.  But  first  the  miners, 
then  the  railway  men,  then  the  farmers,  then  the  steel 


manufacturers,  then  the  bootmakers,  come,  to  the  State 
to  be  "  kept  up  "  ;  and  as  the  State  is  after  all  composed 
of  the  people  who  ask  to  be  "  kept  up,"  it  is  a  case  of 
dog  eating  dog.  There  can  be  no  tall  of  prices  whilst 
this  goes  on  until  prices  fail  in  a  general  bankruptcy. 

..  -mi 

The  blackest  spot  in  the  industrial  situation  is  the 
distribution  of  unemployment  doles,  which  is  demoralis- 
ing the  whole  country.  The  only  justification  for  these 
"donations"  would  be  their  strict  limitation  to 
demobilised  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  perhaps  to 
women  suddenly  dismissed  from  munition  factories.  In 
fact,  these  donations  are  given  to  all  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  Domestic  servants, 
agricultural  labourers,  chauffeurs,  laundresses,  throw 
up  their  places  gaily,  and  go  to  Sir  Robert  Home  for 
strike  pay.  The  Durham  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee point  out  that  they  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 
pivotal  men  back  to  the  larms,  while  an  employment 
exchange  in  the  neighbourhood  is  paying  £15,000  a 
week  in  unemployment  donations.  We  know  a  gentle- 
man who  dismissed  a  pantry-boy  for  idleness,  and  who 
was  applied  to  a  few  days  later  by  an  employment 
exchange  for  his  character  !  Without  delay  an  H.M.G. 
party  must  be  formed.  Let  Sir  Robert  Home  be  given 
an  "  unemployment  donation,"  any  figure  you  like,  a 
thousand  a  week,  and  the  nation  would  save  money. 

Owing  to  our  failure  to  obtain  a  Whitaker's 
Almanack  for  1919,  we  described  last  week  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  as  Sir  Edmund 
Nott-Bower.  That  gentleman  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion last  year,  and  the  Chairman  is  now  the  former 
deputy-chairman,  Mr.  N.  Warren  Fisher.  Our 
attack  was  in  no  sense  personal,  and  as  Mr.  Warren 
Fisher  is  both  an  amiable  and  an  able  official  we  feel 
sure  that  he  will  promptiy  direct  his  attention  to  the 
administrative  scandal  of  the  Claims  (Abatement) 
Branch  of  the  Inland  Revenue  at  Australia  House, 
Kingsway. 

Colonel  Claude  Lowther  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
repeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  fairy  figures  of 
his  famous  memorandum.  Ridicule  is  after  all  the 
best  corrector  of  folly.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  not 
altogether  let  him  off,  and  easily  disposed  of  the  in- 
sane suggestions  that  the  total  interest  on  Germany's 
internal  debt  should  be  transferred  to  this  country, 
and  that  Germany  could  be  run  on  an  expenditure  of 
£40,000,000  a  year.  The  proposal  that  a  consider- 
able sum  could  be  paid  in  German  labour  was  derided 
by  asking  whether  France  or  Belgium  would  tolerate 
the  presence  of  some  20,000,000  German  workmen. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  one  country  can  pay 
another,  by  the  export  of  goods  and  the  export  of 
securities.  Is  it  proposed  that  we  should  import  huge 
quantities  of  German  goods  and  German  stocks  and 
shares  ?  The  most  sensible  remark  in  the  debate  was 
made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Samuel,  M.P.  for  Eye,  that  war  was 
a  bad  bargain,  in  which  a  wise  man  cut  his  loss  as  soon 
as  he  could. 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie  is  one  of  the  few  literary 
journalists  on  the  daily  press,  and  he  has  employed  all 
his  art  in  the  attempt  to  envelope  the  ex-Kaiser  in  a 
cloud  of  romance  and  sympathy.  The  articles  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  while  exciting  our  admiration  for  the 
artist,  left  us  cold  with  regard  to  his  subject.  The 
Kaiser's  choosing  the  morning  hymns  and  joining 
eagerly  in  the  family  prayers  merely  increase  our 
wonder  at  the  bottomless  hypocrisy  which  seems  a 
monopoly  of  monarchs.  If  we  were  at  all  inclined  to 
be  touched  by  the  picture  of  William  with  white  beard 
sitting  opposite  his  wife  by  the  fire  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  events  of  the  last  four  years.  Edith  Cavell, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  drunken 
German  general  !  The  Kaiser  forgets  that  the  whole 
story  has  been  chronicled  in  detail  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
American  Secretary  of  Legation.  To  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  on  Russia  is  too  clever  by  half,  and 
can  only  raise  a  smile.  The  Kaiser  is  naturally  con- 
temptuous of  the  papers,  but  very  anxious  to  know 
what  the  upper  world  in  England  think  about  him. 
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THE    NEW   ARMY  BILL. 

THE  opposition  to  the  Military  Service  Bill  by  the 
Labour  Party  and  a  section  of  Radicals  falls  under 
three  heads  :  opposition  to  compulsory  service  as  such ; 
opposition  to  Parliament's  parting  with  its  control  of 
the  Army ;  and  opposition  to  the  rate  of  pay.  We 
cannot  say  that  any  one  of  these  grounds  oi  opposition 
appears  to  us  even  respectable  :  on  the  contrary,  each 
and  all  indicate  a  lack  of  imagination  and  a  failure  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  the  world-situation  which,  after  the 
experience  of  the  war,  strike  us  with  dismay.  Let  us 
take  the  almost  fanatical  opposition  to  compulsion, 
and  the  heady  enthusiasm  for  the  voluntary  principle. 
Four  and  a  half  years  ago  we  despatched  a  force  of 
80,000  men  to  help  to  fight  an  advancing  army  of  some 
4,000,000  men.  Is  that  experience  nothing?  That 
was  the  result  of  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  depress- 
ing to  the  last  degree  to  find  that  the  war  has  taught 
our  working  classes  nothing,  and  that  they  are  only 
too  eager  to  fall  back  into  the  old  routine;  no  national 
service,  but  wages  and  hours,  and  hours  and  wages. 
Mr.  Clynes,  intelligent  as  he  is,  no  doubt  represented 
accurately  enough  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes, 
even  while  he  reduced  the  whole  debate  to  a  low  level. 
British  working  men,  he  told  us,  will  submit  to  com- 
pulsory service,  and  will  fight  for  a  shilling  a  day, 
when  the  enemy  is  in  sight  of,  or  threatening,  our 
shores.  When  the  danger  of  invasion  is  past  they  will 
not  be  compelled  to  remain  with  the  colours,  and  if 
they  are  to  remain  voluntarily,  you  must  pay  them 
more  !  Apart  from  the  fact  that  their  pay  has  already 
been  doubled,  that  is  not  exactly  the  tone  of  an  imperial 
people.  It  argues  a  total  lack  of  imagination,  a  total 
deficiency  of  the  power  of  looking  beyond  their  noses, 
and  a  blank  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Europe.  As  Mr. 
Churchill  pointed  out  in  his  graphic  way,  a  line  of 
acute  danger  runs  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  while  Central  Europe  is  a  seething  cauldron  of 
anarchy.  As  for  the  argument  of  Major  Hay  ward  and 
several  other  Radicals,  that  there  is  no  danger,  that 
voluntary  recruiting  can  be  tried  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  that  Parliament  must  not  entrust  the  War 
Office  with  so  much  power,  it  seems  to  us  pedantry 
run  mad,  and  reminds  us  of  the  conduct  of  the  Council 
at  Byzantium  who  disputed  on  the  meaning  of  a  text 
in  the  New  Testament  when  Mahomet  and  his  Turks 
were  thundering  at  the  gates.  There  is  no  time  to  try 
what  voluntary  recruiting  may  do  in  the  course  of 
months  :  we  must  act  here  and  now.  As  for  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament,  "  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !"  There  is 
but  one  sentence  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  G.  Thorne,  who 
moved  the  amendment  to  the  third  reading,  with  which 
we  agree:  viz.,  "the  so-called  vital  necessity  for  the 
Bill  ought  to  have  been  known  weeks  and  months 
before  the  General  Election ;  but  only  when  the  election 
was  entirely  over  was  the  alleged  necessity  sprung  upon 
the  nation. " 

Nearly  all  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Churchill  has 
encountered  in  getting  his  Bill  through  is  due  to  the 
election  pledges  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  himself. 
Not  to  go  back  to  ancient  history,  or  even  to  Waterloo, 
there  was  the  experience  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870-1  to  guide  them.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  all  their  clever  secre- 
taries, must  have  been  reminded  that  a  Gerfnan  army 
of  occupation  remained  in  Eastern  France  until  the 
indemnity  was  paid.  The  treaties  of  Paris  and  Frank- 
fort (1871)  are  not  such  very  recondite  documents. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  admitted  his  fault,  which  is  just 
what  he  did  in  1906  about  Chinese  labour.  We 
warn  Mr.  Churchill  that  he  is  no  longer  a  boy.  Things 
that  are  pardonable,  laughable,  or  even  attractive,  in  a 
politician's  salad  days  grow  grave  and  wearisome  in 
his  meridian.  Mr.  Churchill  must  not  go  through 
another  General  Election  making  promises  or  bringing 
charges  which  he  afterwards  retracts.  The  more 
serious  Mr.  Churchill  makes  the  European  situation  to 
be,  the  more  inexcusable  does  his  ignorance  or  failure 
of  foresight  appear.  In  truth  his  very  vigorous  and 
lucid  speech  on  Tuesday  was  an  indictment  of  himself. 
He  swept  Europe  from  Archangel  to  Constantinople 


with  an  eagle  eye,  and  saw  danger  everywhere.  The 
War  Secretary  tells  us  that  we  want  an  army  of 
890,000  men,  and  that,  having  tried  double  pay,  he 
cannot  get  a  quarter  of  that  number  by  voluntary 
recruiting.  At  great  cost  to  the  State,  70,000  new 
recruits  have  been  obtained,  and  6,000  men  of  the 
Army  on  the  Rhine  have  signed  on  for  another  year. 
The  net  cost  Mr.'  Churchill  makes  out  to  be 
^203,000,000,  and  assuming  that  we  recover  from 
Germany  ^70,000,000  for  the  cost  of  occupation,  the 
figure  is  reduced  to  ^133,000,000.  The  cost  does  not 
seem  to  us  excessive  :  the  army  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  Empire,  and  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
Peace.  The  objections  on  the  ground  of  expense  are 
merely  impudent  from  the  Labour  Members,  who  are 
praising  the  expenditure  of  ^30,000,000  a  year  on 
miners'  wages,  and  ^1,000,000  a  week  in  supplying 
loafers  with  strike  pay,  in  addition  to  countless  millions 
on  education,  transport  and  housing  schemes.  If  the 
men  cannot  be  got  by  the  voluntary  system,  they  must 
be  got  by  compulsion,  unless  you  deny  the  necessity. 
Can  anybody  deny  it  who  reads  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech?  What  is  the  use  of  running  up  a  debt  of  eight 
thousand  millions,  and  suffering  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  casualties,  if  you  will  not  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  wind  up  the  business?  Mr  .Churchill  showed 
courage  and  shrewdness  in  facing  a  copious,  if  con- 
temptible, opposition,  and  his  speech  on  the  third 
reading  was  that  of  a  statesman  surveying  the  facts  of 
the  world.  Had  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  made  speeches  of  that  tenour  during 
the  election,  they  might  have  lost  a  few  seats,  though 
that  we  doubt.  But  they  would  not  have  incurred  the 
danger  of  raising  false  hopes,  or  exposed  themselves 
to  the  exasperatingly  true  charges  of  inconsistency. 

From  all  the  accounts  that  reach  us,  the  British  army 
on  the  Rhine  is  enjoying  itself  thoroughly,  both  officers 
and  men  finding  much  to  amuse  and  interest  them  in 
Cologne  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  as  time  passes,  Mr.  Churchill  will  get 
more  voluntary  recruits  than  he  anticipated. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EMANCIPATION. 

A CONTEMPORARY,  deploring  the  formation  of 
a  Middle-class  Union  to'  counter  the  "  rapacity  " 
of  the  manual  worker  on  the  one  hand  and  the  exac- 
tions of  the  "  profiteer  "  on  the  other,  concludes  : 
"  We  must  aim  at  solidarity  and  fusion  rather  than 
at  objects  which  could  end  only  in  disintegration." 
We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Middle-class  Union,  or  for 
any  other,  but  anyone  moving  in  the  busy  world  of 
facts  must  perceive  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  indicated.  The  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  shows  that,  whether  deplorable  or  not,  an 
immense  number  of  English  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  rapacity,  from  whatever  source. 

It  would  be  pedantic  to  insist  on  a  rigid  definition 
of  the  English  middle-class  :  a  cynic  might  assert  that 
it  comprises  those  who  do  most  of  the  country's  work 
and  who  never  complain.  This  statement  means  the 
professional,  official,  and  commercial  workers,  and, 
with  this  amplification,  the  cynic  is  right.  The  fact 
that  such  workers  have  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  country  constitutes  their  chief  claim  to  attention 
to-day.  Since  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  when  this  class 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  it  has  been  fore- 
most in  trade  and  Colonial  expansion ;  a  long  line  of 
representative  Englishmen — statesmen,  seamen,  mer- 
chants, philosophers,  authors,  divines — has  been  bred 
in  its  traditions;  it  saved  the  country  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  by  its  vigorous  support  of  Pitt ;  and  for  its 
pains  in  upholding  the  national  cause  now,  it  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  With  the  collapse  of 
Russia  visible  to  all,  a  collapse  due  not  so  much  to 
treachery  and  inefficiency  as  to  the  lack  of  a  middle- 
class,  the  cause  of  that  class  in  this  country  is  invested 
with  tremendous  significance.  Its  strong  instinct  of 
order,  its  sane  outlook  on  life,  its  horror  of  debt  and 
extravagance,  its  knowledge  of  affairs,  its  experience 
in  business,  make  a  country  fortunate  in  such  a  posses- 
sion.   As  a  class,  it  has  no  quarrel  with  aristocracy; 
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it  has  often  initiated  measures  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  manual  labourers.  Its  thrift  supports  churches  and 
charities ;  one  turns  to  it  instinctively  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  strength  and  wisdom  in  the  national  life.  The 
vast  amount  of  unpaid  war  work  undertaken  by  the 
middle-class  furnishes  a  record  of  unobtrusive  pat- 
riotism, to  say  nothing-  of  burdens  cheerfully  borne, 
of  sacrifices  voluntarily  made. 

What  of  the  future?  There  need  be  no  illusions 
about  the  past,  and  this  age  is  probably  no  worse  than 
any  other.  Yet  any  honest  critic  must  avow  that  pre- 
valent tendencies,  if  unchallenged,  may  injure  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  our  national  character.  We  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  covetousness  is  rampant  :  Proudhon's 
maxim,  La  propriete,  c'est  le  vol,  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  Bolshevist  creed.  There  is,  too,  a  false  notion 
of  equality,  for,  as  Johnson  remarks  of  Milton's 
Defence  of  the  People,  "  He  who  told  every  man  that 
he  was  equal  to  his  King  could  hardly  want  an  audi- 
ence," while  Salmasius,  Milton's  controversial  oppo- 
nent, "taught  only  the  stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and 
the  unpleasing  duty  of  submission."  Laziness  is  popu- 
lar, and  State  interference  is  invoked  as  a  panacea. 
The  cry  for  leisure  and  intellectual  recreation  for  the 
manual  labourers  may  degenerate  into  mere  cant  :  cases 
are  numerous  where  shortened  hours  for  manual  labour 
have  resulted  in  overtime  work,  the  whole  being  so 
grossly  overpaid  and  unsupervised  as  to  exceed  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  technical  or  administrative  staff  of  a 
business  !  The  improvidence  of  munition  workers  be- 
came proverbial;  many  of  these,  earning  fabulous 
wages,  omitted,  through  greed  or  ignorance,  to  effect 
life  assurance,  and  others  cheated  the  State  by  avoiding 
assessment  for  income  tax.  The  application  of  such 
facts  to  the  middle-class  is  obvious.  If  the  old  attach- 
ment between  master  and  servant  is  gone,  and  the 
nexus  is  to  be  purely  a  cash  one,  then  efficiency  is  im- 
perative. The  public  want  no  obsequiousness  from 
porters,  taxi-drivers,  and  retail  tradesmen,  but  mere 
civility  and  attention.  They  are  paying  highly  for 
rudeness. 

The  middle  classes  are  not  ardent  politicians,  since 
their  rights  have  been  neglected  by  all  parties,  but  they 
are  now  determined  to  be  heard,  and  no  vapourings 
from  strikers  or  rebels  can  deter  them.  If  they  do  not 
organise  now,  apathy  could  never  be  more  fatal.  Their 
claims  are  just— all  rights  are  founded  on  duties  ful- 
filled. If  they  act  with  courage  and  determination, 
they  may  succeed  in  resuscitating  what  was  once  one 
of  the  country's  best  assets — a  flourishing  middle-class. 

ON  OSCULATION. 

<(  A  RE  you  an   expert  in   kissing?"   asked  Mr. 

JT\.  Carson  in  the  old  days  of  a  hansom-cabby, 
who  testified  that  he  had  witnessed  the  operation 
through  the  roof-trap  of  his  cab.  "  Really,  Mr.  Carson, 
really,"  frowned  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  aghast  at  such 
levity  in  his  Court.  But  kissing,  like  a  joke  in  the 
mouth  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Most  of  the  important  events  in  the  world,  religious, 
moral,  pecuniary,  and  legal,  are  the  consequence 
of  a  kiss. 

First  and  foremost,  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  there  is 
the  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Horace  Walpole  has  white- 
washed Richard  III;  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  has  white- 
washed Judge  Jeffreys.  More  daring  than  either,  De 
Quincey  has  attempted  to  whitewash  Judas  Iscariot, 
who,  according  to  his  theory  was  not  a  traitor 
but  a  miscalculating  politician.  Iscariot  was  a  Jewish 
Nationalist,  who  wished  Christ  to  be  arrested,  in  order 
that  the  Jewish  mob  might  rise,  and  the  Roman 
Government,  after  the  usual  fluttering  between 
coercion  and  conciliation,  be  driven  to  grant  Home 
Rule.  He  never  believed  that  the  magistrate  would 
allow  his  Prisoner  to  be  crucified,  and  the  event  so 
confounded  him  that  he  committed  suicide.  Such  is 
De  Quincey 's  theory.  But  what  has  always  puzzled 
us  about  the  story  is  why  it  should  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  hire  Iscariot  with 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  (which  De  Quincey  tells  us  were 


the  equivalent  of  ninety  guineas),  to  identify  the  person 
of  Christ.  We  should  have  thought  His  person  was 
as  well  known  to  the  Jewish  leaders  in  Jerusalem  as 
Parnell's  appearance  in  Dublin  or  Lloyd  George's  in 
London,  if  we  may  say  so,  without  irreverence.  Whether 
Judas  Iscariot  was  the  blackest  of  traitors  or  a  mis- 
guided patriot  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  One 
thing  is  indisputable,  that  the  kiss  decided  the  religious 
destiny  of  mankind.  The  Judas  kiss  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  of  turpitude. 

Happily,  this  black  and  bitter  osculation  stands  in  a 
category  by  itself.  The  more  pleasant,  and  less  con- 
sequential, osculations  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  :  1.  The  amatory  kiss.  2.  The  cere- 
monious kiss.    3.  The  perfunctory  kiss. 

1.  Of  amatory  kissing  there  is  no  end  in  the  poets. 
Between  ordinary  lovers,  kissing  takes  the  place  of 
conversation,  as  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park  will  confirm. 
"  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit; 
and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us  !)  matter,  the 
cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss,"  says  Rosalind.  But  the 
choice  and  master  kisser  of  his  age,  indeed  of  all  ages, 
is  Romeo.  He  begins  by  kissing  Juliet  in  the  ballroom, 
which  the  young  lady  does  not  seem  to  mind,  for  she 
says,  pertly  enough,  "You  kiss  by  the  book."  But 
the  real  kiss,  the  one  that  mattered,  that  "sucked  the 
honey  of  the  breath,"  is  reserved  for  that  exquisite 
night  scene  on  the  balcony  : 

"Farewell,  farewell,  one  kiss  and  I'll  descend." 
And  then  Shakespeare,  in  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
daring  reaches  of  his  art,  uses  the  kiss  to  close  the 
tragedy  of  the  tomb. 

"  Fyes  look  your  last! 
Arms  take  your  last  embrace  !  And  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! 
 Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die." 

Very  different,  we  may  be  sure,  were  the  kisses  that 
passed  between  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Antony  was 
the  regular  woman's  man,  the  great  hulking  soldier, 
who  would  lose  an  empire  for  a  kiss,  and  who  thought 
himself  repaid  for  the  rage  and  shame  of  Actium  by  the 
gipsy's  lips.  In  the  middle  of  his  railing  and  pathetic 
reproaches, 

"  Egypt,  thou  know'st  too  well, 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  with  strings, 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after," 

he  breaks  off  with  a  laugh,  and  says,  "  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
even  this  repays  me."  On  the  embraces  of  "  the  hotter 
hours  unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame  "  we  need  not 
dwell.  They  are  the  one  universal  pastime  of  the  men 
and  women  of  all  nationalities. 

2.  The  ceremonious  kiss  is  like  to  be  killed  by  the 
manners  of  democracy.  "  I  kiss  the  hand,  noble  lady 
or  sir,"  was  the  common  form  of  greeting  in  South 
Germany  and  Austria  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 
Probably  in  these  times  the  magnates  of  Hungary  will 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  Bolshevik  peasant.  But  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  known  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  English- 
men of  rank  and  fashion  greeted  one  another  with  a 
kiss  on  each  cheek.  Bentham,  a  middle-class  man  of 
letters,  was  astonished  on  arriving  at  Bowood  to 
be  kissed  by  Lord  Shelburne.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Wilson,  the  philosopher  humorously  narrates  that 
"  when  my  lord  came  in,  he  ran  up  to  me,  and  touched 
one  of  my  cheeks  with  his,  and  then  the  other.  I  was 
even  satisfied  with  it,  since  he  meant  it  kindly,  and 
since  such,  I  suppose,  is  the  fashion;  but  I  should  have 
been  still  better  satisfied  if  he  had  made  either  of  the 
ladies  his  proxy."  This  cheek-touching  is  still  the 
mode  in  which  kings  and  emperors  greet  when  they 
meet ;  but  as  there  are  no  more  emperors  and  only  five 
kings  left,  it  will  probably  fall  into  desuetude.  There 
is  still  "  the  kissing  of  hands  "  on  becoming  a  Privy 
Councillor  or  Minister  of  State.  We  have  only  once 
approached  the  person  of  our  Sovereign,  and  then  we 
were  instructed  to  simply  bow,  not  quite  so  low  as  Lord 
Chatham,  whose  hook-nose  was  said  by  wags  to  be 
visible  between  his  legs  from  behind.  But  we  have 
been  told  that  the  kissing  of  hands  is  a  sham,  a  mere 
bending  of  the  head  over  the  royal  hand,  and  a 
mumbling  of  the  lips  in  the  air.    There  is,  however,  a 
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very  real  and  to  our  notion  an  unpleasant  hand-kissing 
that  is  observed  in  Sweden,  most  ceremonious  of 
countries.  Immediately  after  a  meal,  and  before  the 
hostess  has  risen  from  the  table,  every  guest  is 
expected  to  kiss  her  hand  and  thank  her  lor  the  food 
still  lingering  on  his  lips. 

3.  The  perfunctory  kiss  is  what  is  called  in  the  law 
courts  and  the  newspapers  "  the  chaste,  or  sacred, 
salute"  from  father  to  children,  but  might  more 
accurately  be  described  as  the  parental  peck.  Boys 
and  young  men  hate  being  pecked  by  their  father,  and 
even  by  their  sisters,  though  the  mother  is  different — 
she  is  in  a  class  apart.  But  do  girls  like  being  pecked 
by  their  brothers  ?  We»  doubt  it.  Then  there  is  the 
conjugal  and  cold  peck  between  long-wedded  couples. 
Sometimes  the  coldness  is  only  on  the  side  of  the  wife  : 
"  Affection  in  a  lover's  glorious; 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounc'd  uxorious." 

Cold,  we  may  imagine,  was  the  kiss  imprinted  on  the 
brow  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  by  my  lady.  But  some- 
times the  coldness  is  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Casaubon's  peck  at  the  cheek  of  Dorothea  must  have 
stabbed  like  an  icicle  :  in  those  cases,  sooner  or  later, 
a  Ladislaw  appears. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  kiss  that  is  bound  to  survive 
and  multiply  in  these  democratic  days — the  resounding 
smacking  buss. 

"  Never  hang  down  your  head,  you  poor  penitent  elf  ! 
Come  buss  me;  I'll  be  Mrs.  Twitcher  myself." 

What  is  the  American,  Canadian,  Australian,  or 
Cockney  word  for  buss  we  do  not  know  :  but  the  thing 
will  wax  in  the  land,  so  long  as  King  Demos  rules  in 
Wapping  Town  and  other  pleasant  places. 


TROUBLE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

THE  exasperated  Briton,  bemoaning  the  minor 
discomforts  caused  by  the  war,  may  possibly 
find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  his  sufferings  have 
been  shared  by  men  of  many  countries  and  at  all  times. 
In  the  works  of  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Egyptians — to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  information — are  to  be  found  utter- 
ances by  wise  men  of  the  ancient  East,  Carlyles  of 
4500  years  ago  giving  vent  to  their  Thoughts  on  Our 
Present  Discontents,  which  are  simply  old-world 
anticipations  of  our  grievances  and  grumblings  in 
England  to-day.  In  making  a  selection  of  their  pithy 
sayings  I  have  omitted  tiresome  quotation-marks  as 
far  as  possible;  certain  of  our  less  obvious  modern 
equivalents  of  woe  are  given  in  parentheses.  One 
Ankhu,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  under  an  early  dynasty, 
remarks  very  truly  that  men  of  one  generation  are 
very  much  like  those  of  another,  and  have  all  done  and 
said  the  same  kind  of  things ;  and  he  and  an  unnamed 
melancholy  man,  who  is  only  deterred  from  commit- 
ting suicide  by  the  fear  that  nobody  will  give  him 
decent  funerary  rites,  prove  this  proposition  by  uniting 
in  fierce  denunciation  of  the  Sins  of  Society  after  the 
best  manner  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan.  Both  of 
them  recognise  that  the  would-be  reformer  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  person,  but  agree  that  the  whole 
country  is  going  to  destruction.  Disease  is  continual, 
they  say  :  injustice  is  in  the  Council  Hall,  the  plans  of 
the  gods  are  upset.  Every  one  is  suffering  from 
wrong-doing  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods — largely, 
it  would  seem,  through  some  primitive  form  of 
"  Dora  "  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
rights  of  property  are  disregarded ;  the  guardians  of 
houses  say  :  "  Let  us  go  and  steal."  All  respect  of 
persons  is  banished  :  hearts  are  bowed  in  grief.  No 
man  is  content  with  what  he  hath;  he  who  giveth 
orders  is  like  unto  the  man  to  whom  orders  are  given 
(Labour  M.P.'s  in  the  Cabinet,  no  doubt)  and  their 
hearts  are  well  pleased.  Though  all  the  country  is  full 
of  unrest,  none  will  speak  about  it — which  is  hardly 
the. case  in  our  day.  To  hold  the  tongue  about  what 
one  heareth  is  agony  (yet  "  Dora  "  insists  on  out- 
doing so)  :  if  one  protests  against  what  is  said,  the 
result  is  hatred.    The  only  words  which  any  man  will 


now  listen  to  are  his  own.  Everyone  believes  in  his 
own.    .    .    Truth  hath  forsaken  speech  altogether. 

Another  writer,  called  Apuur,  tells  us  that  the 
righteous  man  grieveth  because  of  what  hath  taken 
place  in  the  country.  The  snarers  of  birds  have 
formed  themselves  into  armed  bands  (sparrow  clubs 
are  now  repprted  to  be  destroying  our  wild  bird-life). 
Poor  men  have  gotten  costly  goods,  and  the  man  who 
was  unable  to  make  his  own  sandals  is  a  possessor  of 
wealth.  Noble  ladies  go  hungry ;  the  rich  have  be- 
come poor,  and  the  poor  rich.  The  gentle-folk  weep ; 
the  simple  folk  are  glad  and  say  :  "  Come,  let  us  blot 
out  those  who  have  power  and  possessions  among  us." 
Everyone  is  clad  in  dirty  garments  :  people  lack 
clothes,  unguents,  and  oil.  Every  man  saith  : 
"  There  is  none."  The  towns  are  destroyed  :  the 
boats  of  the  peoples  of  the  South  have  failed  to  arrive 
(those  confounded  Zeppelins  and  submarines  again). 
Nevertheless,  with  all  this  going  on,  upon  the  necks 
of  the  women  hang  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  lapis- 
lazuli,  turquoise,  &c. ,  &c.  There  is  good  food  every- 
where, yet  mistresses  of  houses  say,  "  Would  that  we 
had  something  to  eat."  (Compulsory  rationing  by 
some  early  Joseph,  probably).  Groaning  and  lamenta- 
tion are  everywhere.  The  hair  hath  fallen  out  of  the 
head  of  every  man.  A  gentleman  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  nobody.  Female  slaves  speak  as  they 
like,  and  when  their  mistress  commandeth,  they  are 
aggrieved.  The  meek  man  goeth  to  ground ;  the  man 
of  gracious  countenance  is  wretched,  and  the 
audacious  man  maketh  his  way  into  all  places.  Docu- 
ments have  been  filched  from  their  august  chambers  : 
the  secrets  of  the  Kings  of  the  South  and  the  North 
have  been  revealed  (publication  of  Allies'  secret 
treaties  by  Trotsky). 

Apuur  next,  in  a  series  of  five  brief  exhortations, 
entreats  his  hearers  to  take  action  of  some  sort — just 
as  we  do  now,  except  that  our  exhortations  are  seldom 
brief.  The  shortcomings  of  the  clergy  (the  failure  of 
the  Churches,  as  we  say)  and  the  slackness  of  religious 
observance,  are  duly  condemned.  Men  are  bidden  to 
burn  incense  and  pour  out  libations  each  morning,  to 
offer  various  kinds  of  geese  to  the  gods,  and  to  make 
white  (not  standard)  bread.  The  sage  also  indulges 
in  some  rather  rash  Limehousing,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  his  Court,  about  the  goings-on  of  Society 
and  the  governing  classes;  but  towards  the  end  he 
adopts  a  -more  hopeful,  Mark  Tapley  sort  of  tone.  Just 
as  the  modern  optimist  may  be  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  if  only  we  could  get  rid  of  this  wretched  Govern- 
ment!" so  Apuur  foretells  a  time  when  wickedness 
and  corruption  shall  be  done  away,  and  the  land  be 
ruled  by  a  just  ruler.  There  is  a  good  king  coming 
who  will  restore  order  and  prosperity  to  the  land.  He 
is  to  make  cool  that  which  is  hot,  and  soothe  tempers 
unduly  inflamed.  He  is  to  be  the  shepherd  of  man- 
kind, having  no  evil  in  his  heart. 

Leaving  the  Wilson-like  idealism  of  Apuur,  we  find 
that  in  warfare  Usertsen  III,  a  sort  of  Egyptian  All- 
Highest,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  fright- 
fulness.  His  attack  is  quick,  and  pressed  home  with 
all  his  might;  his  wrath  is  implacable,  and  to  his 
enemies  he  is  merciless.  To  show  mercy  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  which  the  enemy  regards  as  cowardice,  and 
only  prolongs  the  conflict.  Being  at  war  with  the 
Nubians,  and  having  invaded  their  country,  deported 
their  women,  bullied  and  fleeced  the  inhabitants,  he 
pours  contempt  upon  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  foes. 
Meet  their  attack  boldly,  he  says,  and  they  will  run 
away ;  they  have  no  courage,  and  are  miserable  and 
feeble  creatures ;  nothing  but  stupid  animals  without 
sense  and  without  intelligence — quite  a  "  contemptible 
little  army,"  in  short.  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my 
masters;  and,  as  Ankhu  justly  observes,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

ENGLISH    OPERA    IN  EXCELSIS. 

THE  work  of  "  The  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  Grand 
Opera  Company  "  is  so  good  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  it  were  a  trifle  less  variable,  or,  shall  we 
say?  a  point  or  two  nearer  the  top  line  in  all-round 
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average  quality,  it  continues  to  receive  the  highest 
praise  both  from  the  press  and  the  public ;  but,  as  we 
have  said  before,  that  gratifying  result  may  generally 
be  expected  when  an  artistic  institution  itself  creates  the 
standard  by  which  its  exhibitions  are  measured.  It  is 
only  by  judging  and  criticising  from  the  highest 
reasonable  level  that  enterprises  like  this  can  be 
helped  to1  obtain  the  requisite  degree  of  consistent 
excellence  compelled  by  the  ambitious  nature  of  their 
labours.  Speaking  from  this  standpoint,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Beecham  Company  has 
distinctly  improved  since  last  year.  Not  that  the 
singing  is  any  better  or  that  the  voices  themselves 
have  grown  finer.  And  how  should  this  be  so,  seeing 
that  the  personnel  of  the  troupe  remains  practically  if 
not  identically  the  same  ?  But  the  enunciation  as  a 
rule  is  more  distinct ;  the  acting  has  become  more 
forceful,  more  intelligent,  less  stiff  and  mechanical ; 
the  young  people  have  learned  how  to  play  into  each 
others'  hands,  and  the  ensemble  as  a  whole  shows 
greater  smoothness,  more  efficient  working. 

Nevertheless  it  varies.  Especially  noticeable  are 
the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  merit  evinced  by  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra — differences  which  would 
appear  to  depend  entirely  upon  who  happens  to  be 
conducting.  When  it  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  every- 
body is  alive  and  alert.  The  chorus,  which  always 
sings  well,  takes  extra  pains  with  its  acting  and 
condescends  to  put  in  a  little  facial  expression,  even 
an  appropriate  gesture,  here  and  there.  The  band, 
excited  as  a  pack  of  harriers  when  the  chief  huntsman 
arrives  upon  the  scene,  simply  lets  itself  go  at  the 
smallest  chance,  plays  beautifully,  of  course,  and  in 
anything  approaching  a  fortissimo  passage  completely 
overwhelms  the  singer  or  singers.  (Our  seat  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  tympani,  so  we  ought  to 
know;  indeed,  we  became  well  aware  of  it  on  the 
opening  night,  thanks  to  the  heavy  scoring  of  that 
clever  melange,  'The  Boatswain's  Mate').  Sir 
Thomas  can  easily  extract  the  last  ounce  from  his 
forces ;  he  knows  how  to  do  it  and  has  the  necessary 
authority ;  hence  the  fact  that  under  his  leadership 
they  sin  by  excessive  loudness  and  over-accentuation. 
Enter  the  assistant  conductors  and  the  conditions 
change.  The  wonderful  choruses  in  '  Boris 
Godounov  '  ring  out  sonorously  fom  the  lips  of  a  dull 
and  lifeless  Muscovite  bourgeoisie.  The  paean  of  vic- 
tory sung  by  the  Egyptian  populace  in  the  second  act 
of  '  Aida  '  sounds  like  a  funeral  hymn,  and  the 
the  dances  in  honour  of  Radames  and  his  triumphant 
host  are  put  to  shame  by  the  grandeur  and  sweep  of 
Verdi's  inspired  strains.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
Messrs.  Goossens,  pere  et  fils,  take  good  care,  when 
there  are  solo  voices  to  be  heard,  that  they  shall  be 
heard,  not  lost  amid  the  din  of  the  orchestration. 

The  giver  of  the  feast  should  observe  these  things 
for  himself  when  he  occupies  a  private  box  on  the 
nights  when  he  is  not  conducting.  If  at  the  same 
time  he  could  view  with  greater  detachment  the  effect 
of  the  comic  scenes  in  certain  operas  he  would,  we 
fancy,  better  appreciate  our  opinion  that  the  general 
tendency  of  this  company  is  to  broaden  ail  its  comedy 
into  absolute  farce.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  such 
methods  are  artistic,  and  the  trouble  is  that  they  are 
always  most  conspicuous  when  Sir  Thomas  himself 
holds  the  baton.  They  are  well  enough,  of  course,  in 
delightful  pantomimic  fantasies  like  '  Le  Coq  d'Or,' 
or  even  in  'Phoebus  and  Pan,'  but  we  still  find  them 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  immortal  comedy  of 
Beaumarchais.  And  what  happened  to  '  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  '  now  also  threatens  '  Louise  ' ;  for  whereas 
the  meaning  of  the  night  episodes  at  Montmartre  is 
distinctly  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  delineation  of 
the  Noctambulist  now  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Mullings, 
the  former  charm  of  the  workshop  scene — its  quaint 
atmosphere  of  the  Parisian  grisette  hovering  between 
tender  romance  and  boisterous  gaiety — has  become  so 
utterly  farcical  that  the  realism  of  Charpentier  can  no 
longer  be  associated  with  any  imaginable  aspect  of 
Paris  life.  Such  young  women  and  such  milliners' 
ateliers  are  frankly  impossible.  Still,  we  would  put  up 
with  more  than  this  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Mr.  Radford 
in  the  part  of  the  Father.    In  its  simple,  moving  pathos 


and  rare  vocal  tenderness  it  recalls  more  than  ever  the 
great  performance  of  Gilibert. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  season  at  Drury 
Lane  so  far  has  aroused  quite  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  interest,  and  some  of  the  representations, 
despite  their  blemishes,  have  fairly  earned  the  praise 
that  they  have  evoked.  What  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  choice  of  operas  indicates  a  creditable  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  management,  while  the  public  response 
shows  the  popularity  of  Mozart  to  be  on  a  happy  level 
with  that  of  Wagner  and  Puccini.  The  individual 
accomplishments  of  some  of  the  artists  deserve  a  recog- 
nition that  we  cannot  spare  the  space  for.  But  in  the 
way  of  actual  novelty  there  has  been  little  or  nothing 
to  call  for  notice. 

Amidst  the  avalanche  of  concerts  going  on  during  the 
past  fortnight  there  have  been  some  which  had  features 
of  value.  Prominent  therein  was  the  new  piano  and 
violin  sonata  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
Reed  introduced  at  his  concert  and  played  with  Mr. 
Landon  Ronald.  It  is  a  clear,  straightforward  work, 
graceful  in  design  and  rich  in  melodic  beauty,  therefore 
welcome  in  every  sense.  Such  contributions  to  native 
musical  literature  are  doubly  significant  when  con- 
trasted with  the  kind  of  stuff  that  the  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet  provided  a  few  nights  later — notably 
such  examples  of  deliberate  '  eccentricity  '  as  the  MS. 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings  by  E.  Goossens,  Jr.,  not 
to  mention  the  Stravinsky  pieces,  the  repetition  whereof 
seemed  like  adding  insult  to  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quartet  by  Scontrino  proved  to  be  a  highly 
ingenious  and  interesting  work.  Another  chamber 
novelty  that  should  be  heard  again  is  the  set  of  '  Three 
Macedonian  Sketches  '  for  violin  and  piano  by  J.  R. 
Heath,  which  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch  brought  forward  at  their  pleasant  sonata 
recital  on  Saturday.  Coming  between  such  giants  as 
the  Brahms  in  D  minor  and  the  '  Kreutzer,'  they  never- 
theless made  their  mark ;  and  all  in  turn  were  admir- 
ably played.  On  the  same  afternoon  Miss  Zoia 
Rosowsky  gave  at  the  /Eolian  Hall  another  of  her 
commendably  short  but  attractive  vocal  recitals.  We 
heard  her  in  her  selection  of  French  pieces,  including 
'  Des  Fleurs,'  by  Debussy,  and  '  Guitares  et  Mando- 
lines,' by  Grovlez,  which  she  gave  with  much  elan. 
But  her  best  effort  by  far  was  her  delivery,  to  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  of  the  arrangement  by  Ravel  of 
the  mourners'  'Kaddisch,'  an  example  of  genuine 
Israelitish  chanting  remarkable  alike  for  its  purity  of 
tone  and  its  intense  racial  expressiveness. 

LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

Even  tho'  love  were  done,  shall  we  complain 

If  in  the  world  there's  hidden  loveliness 

Born  of  that  love,  and  not  a  lost  caress 

But  makes  us  poorer  to  the  common  gain? 

This  beauty  may  adorn  with  deeper  stain 

The  cool  first  jonquil,  or  with  light  redress 

The  vision  of  a  star,  and  thus  confess 

That  love,  though  lost,  is  never  lost  in  vain. 

And  if  for  others  we  have  lit  this  flame, 

While  us  the  gloom  invests  of  dying  embers, 

Being  so  separate,  your  heart  remembers, 

As  mine,  the  world  before  the  wonder  came, 

For  that  sweet  change  we  spent  our  hearts  in  heaven, 

Thus  briefly  won,  thus  lost,  and  thus  forgiven. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

NATIONALISATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Have  the  Nationalises  in  general  and  the 
Land  Nationalisers  in  particular  any  understanding 
of  the  danger  of  the  two-edged  weapon  with  which 
they  so  delightedly  play?  Are  they  aware  that 
nationalisation  opens  up  questions  of  national  right 
besides  which  the  thorniest  problems  which  have  exer- 
cised the  Peace  Conference  pale  almost  into  insignifi- 
cance? 
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The  right  of  national  property  depends  upon  the 
right  of  private  property — deny  the  one  and  you  im- 
peach the  other. 

If  a  man  has  no  right  to  own  land,  then  five  men 
or  five  hundred  or  five  million  have  no  right  to  owner- 
ship either,  since  nothing  multiplied  by  five  or  five 
millions  is  still  nothing.  This  truth  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  an  aggregation  of  five  million  men  may 
style  themselves,  and  be  styled,  "  a  nation,"  and  may 
assume  to  arrogate  the  right  to  confer  on  themselves 
an  indefeasible  title.  In  other  words,  if  the  Duke  of 
W  estminster  has  no  right  to  own,  say,  30,000  acres, 
then  5,000,000  white  monopolists  in  Australia  have  no 
right  to  control  3,000,000  square  miles  and  forbid  all 
access  to  a  vast  continent,  mostly  uncultivated,  to 
500,000,000  of  Asiatics,  nearly  all  of  them  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  A  bad  thing  does  not  become  good 
because  a  large  number  of  men  do  it,  especially  if  a 
still  larger  number  of  men  suffer  by  it,  and  if  the 
"  monopoly  "  of,  say,  500,000  owners  of  land  in  the 
British  Isles  is  harmful  to  40,000,000  Britons,  the 
monopoly  claimed  by  5,000,000  Australians  over  a 
whole  continent  is  even  more  harmful  and  hateful  to 
the  submerged  seven-tenths  of  the  great  human  family 
— to  the  coloured  races,  that  is,  of  mankind. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Indian,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  intellectuals,  the  claim  of  the  five  million 
monopolists  in  Australia  is  defective  historically,  and 
is  grossly  inequitable  as  against  the  needs  and  the  land 
hunger  of  five  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics.  Let  our 
Socialists  ponder  over  this,  and  let  them  recognise  that, 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  ignore  prescription  and  deny 
the  rights  of  property,  we  open  the  floodgates  of  revo- 
lution in  Asia  and  Africa  and  invite  a  deluge  under 
which  European  ascendancy  and  European  civilisation 
would  finally  and  irrevocably  disappear.  "  Posses- 
sion," we  are  told,  "is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  and 
it  is  prescription  which  gives  sanctity  to  possession — 
destroy  prescription,  and  no  man,  nor  corporation,  nor 
aggregation  of  men  styled  a  "  nation,"  can  have  any 
rights  of  ownership  as  against  the  rest  of  the  great 
human  community. 

Nationalisation  is  an  attractive  and  alluring  term, 
but  has  anybody  ever  thought  out  what  it  really 
means,  or  recognised  that,  having  once  started  on  this 
system,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  stop?  Are  we 
prepared,  I  ask,  to  nationalise  the  land  of  South  Africa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  South  African  community? 
Are  we  prepared  to  allow  the  Egyptians  to  nationalise 
their  railways  and  public  works  on  terms  which  appear 
suitable  to  themselves?  Are  we  prepared  to  allow  the 
Chinese  to  nationalise  "  all  the  means  of  production  " 
and  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  incubus,  the  foreign  con- 
cessionaire? 

Empires  in  their  very  essence  are  anti-national,  and 
the  less  British  Imperialists  talk  about  "  nationalisa- 
tion," the  better  it  will  be  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ideals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 
March  31st,  1919. 

WHERE  IS  THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Recently,  in  your  correspondence  columns, 
someone  with  antiquarian  tastes  asked  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Primrose  League.  The  reply  was  that  it 
is  now  usefully  though  humbly  engaged  in  providing 
buns  for  soldiers. 

As  these  enquiries  appear  to  elicit  unexpected  infor- 
mation may  I,  who  recently  have  been  out  of  touch 
with  English  politics,  trespass  on  your  space  to  ask  : 
what  has  become  of  the  Conservative  Party? 

The  question  is  inspired  by  a  glance  into  Whitaker, 
where  at  page  163  is  a  list  headed  by  the  Liberals. 
These,  judging  by  the  space  allotted,  are  as  strong, 
very  nearly,  as  all  the  others  put  together — which  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Asquith.  But  among  the 
nine  political  parties  enumerated  the  Conservative 
'  Party  does  not  find  a  place.    Either  it  is  talking,  or  it 


is  pursuing,  or  it  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  it 
sleepeth  and  must  be  awakened.    Or,  may  be,  it  is 
"  Wandering  between  two  worlds — one  dead, 

The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 
Is  it — I  should  like  to  print  this  question  in  invisible 
ink — is  it  dead?    If  so,  what  killed  it,  where  is  its 
grave,  and  where  may  I  find  its  obituary  notice? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  F.  B. 

28th  March,  19 19. 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Primrose  League,  according  to  one  of  its 
members  who  wrote  in  your  columns  last  week,  was 
founded  largely  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  I 
always  understood  that  my  friend  the  late  and  most 
learned  Sir  George  Birdwood  was  the  founder.  He 
certainly  told  me  so,  in  the  intervals  of  supplying 
recipes  for  longevity  and  black  tulips  and  other  strange 
lore  from  his  extraordinarily  versatile  mind. 

Further,  he  put  the  claim  in  print,  for  '  Who's 
Who'  for  1909,  includes  among  his  other  distinctions  : 
' '  With  assistance  of  late  Prof.  Chenery  and  others 
founded  the  Primrose  League." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  or  rather  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
spoke  in  1879  of  "  Imperium  et  Libertas,"  as  due  to 
"one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans."  I  know  noth- 
ing about  Lord  Clarendon,  from  whom,  according  to 
your  correspondent,  Beaconsfield  derived  the  motto; 
but  I  have  been  looking  for  that  Roman  for  some 
years.  "  Non  est  inventus,"  which,  I  hasten  to  add, 
does  not  mean  in  this  context,  "  He  was  not  invented." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Vernon  Rendai.l. 

THE    FAILURE    OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — So  Catholic  is  The  Saturday  Review,  that 
the  comment  on  your  leading  article  on  p.  296  is  in 
large  part  supplied  on  pp.  300  and  304  of  the  same 
issue!  Christianity  saved  the  old  world  from  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  wreck  of  mythology.  "  It 
has  failed  and  is  dead,"  that  is,  it  is  not  so  efficient  as 
it  was.  "It  never  was,"  replied  Burnand.  And  a 
deeper  study  would,  I  think,  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  whether  it 
was  true  of  Punch  or  not.  "  He  saw  "  Christianity 
"  not  as  it  most  wonderfully  was,  but  as  he  would 
have  it.  Christianity,'  he  cried,  'has  the  mak- 

ings of  efficiency.'  "  After  all,  to  see  Christianity  "  as 
it  most  wonderfully  is,"  is  to  see  Christ  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  where  "  poets  and  simply  decent  per- 
sons"  look  for  it.  I  hardly  know  what  greater 
evidence  of  efficiency  you  need  than  that,  or  where  else 
you  expect  to  find  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

F.  J.  Badcock. 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 
March  31st,  1919. 

LITURGICAL  COLOURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  review  of  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
work  on  "  English  Liturgical  Colours,"  published  by 
the  S.P.C.K.,  prompts  one  to  ask  whether  that  great 
and  venerable  Society  has  nothing  better  to  offer  the 
public  in  the  way  of  Christian  knowledge  than  anti- 
quarian trivialities  of  this  kind.  Such  a  book,  costing 
25s.,  cannot,  of  course,  pay  its  expenses.  Has  the 
Society  money  to  throw  away  on  idle  dilletantism  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  L.  D. 

April  1st,  1919. 

WHEN  IS  A  BISHOP  NOT  A  BISHOP? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning  his  .See  because  after  seventeen  years 
he  has  had  enough  of  bishopping,  and  wishes  to  devote 
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his  time,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility,  to  preaching  and  writing  books.  Such 
are  Dr.  Gore's  own  reasons,  on  which  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  comment.  What  I  do  want  to  know  is 
whether  a  Bishop,  who  resigns  or  retires  from  his  See, 
is  legally  entitled  to  use  the  style  and  title  of  bishop. 
A  judge,  when  he  retires  from  the  bench,  ceases  to  be 
styled  Lord  Justice  or  Mr.  Justice,  and  becomes  Sir 
John  or  Sir  Robert  Jones  :  he  is  functus  officio  :  and 
with  his  office  he  drops  his  official  style  and  dignity. 
Ought  not  a  bishop  to  do  the  same?  I  observe  that  a 
former  bishop  of  North  Queensland,  who>  writes  a  good 
deal  to  papers  and  periodicals,  styles  himself  Bishop 
Frodsham.  Does  Dr.  Gore,  who  wishes  to  preach  and 
write  more  freely  and  frequently  than  he  can  do  now, 
intend  to  call  himself  Bishop  Gore?  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  divine,  no  more  than  a  layman,  cannot  have  it 
both  ways  :  that  is,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  style  and 
dignity  of  a  prelate  (a  much  my-lorded  rank),  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  comparative  leisure  of  a 
beneficed  clergyman  and  his  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility. I  am  not  attacking  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  I 
don't  know  what  his  intentions  may  be.  I  am  raising 
a  general  question  which  concerns  many  people  besides 
Dr.  Gore  and  Dr.  Frodsham. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Laicus. 

THE  "SANCTA  SOPHIA"  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  in  your  columns 
some  important  considerations  arising  out  of  the  move- 
ment for  "  restoring  to  Christendom  "  the  basilica  of 
the  "  Hagia  Sophia  "  in  Constantinople?  There  is 
danger  lest  people  jump  to  conclusions  hastily  without 
envisaging  all  the  bearings  of  an  agitation.  For 
example,  could  anything  seem  more  just,  at  first  sight, 
than  the  proposal  that  this  basilica,  taken  forcibly  by 
the  Mohammedans  460  years  ago,  and  altered  to  suit 
their  worship,  should,  after  our  victorious  war  against 
the  Turks,  be  restored  "  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  "? 
Consider,  however  : — 

Is  it  proposed  to  restore  the  building  to  "the  Greek 
Patriarch"  actually  and  only,  or  "to  Christendom  "? 
There  is  obviously  the  world  of  difference  between  the 
two  ideas.  The  eastern  Churches,  of  course,  are  not 
one  solid  body  like  the  Latin  Churches,  but  are  split 
into  different  Churches,  some  in  communion  with 
Rome.  If  the  basilica  be  given  "to  the  Greek 
Patriarch,"  it  will  not  be  thus  given  "  to  Christen- 
dom," but  only  to  a  minority  thereof.  Is  it,  however, 
to  be  "shared"?  This,  though  awkward,  would 
neither  be  unprecedented  nor  unfair. 

But  again  : — Is  the  restoration  to  be  done  as  an  act 
of  force,  symbolic  of  Christian  military  triumph ;  or  are 
the  motives  of  action  simply  that  the  restoration  would 
be  right  or  just?  If  the  former  motive,  then 
surely  such  an  act  is  most  undesirable,  as 
tending  to  make  Christianity  seem  identified 
with  the  "mailed  fist."  If  the  latter,  how- 
ever, then  will  not  some  strange  questions  arise? 
To  mention  only  one,  for  example  :  Could  not  Roman 
Catholics,  as  regards  logic  and  abstract  justice,  advance 
as  arguable  a  claim  to  Westminster  Abbey  as  the 
"Greek  Patriarch"  to  Sancta  Sophia?  The  Abbey 
was  founded  at  direct  Papal  behest,  by  Edward  the 
Confessor;  it  was  an  Abbey  of  Benedictine  monks;  it 
was  not  subject  to  any  English  bishop,  but  "directly 
subject  to  the  Holy  See";  it  was  alienated  by  the 
Tudors  by  force  from  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
changed  forcibly  from  an  abbey  ("church  of  an 
abbot  ")  to  a  new  regime.  The  Catholics  could  logic- 
ally adopt  the  "  St.  Sophia  "  arguments  here.  What  is 
the  moral,  then? — After  all,  468  years  form  a  good 
"prescriptive  right";  and,  unless  we  are  going  to 
apply  the  principle  of  "  restoration "  impartially  all 
round,  is  it  not  best  to  let  it  alone?  Especially  if  St. 
St.  Sophia  is  to  be  restored,  not  "to  Christendom," 
but  to  "  the  Greek  Patriarch  "  :  that  is,  to  a  minority 
of  Christendom.  Besides,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  St.  Sophia  was  a  Christian  church,  the 
Eastern  and  Latin  Churches  were  in  full  communion 


-with  each  other.  Now  they  are  not  so,  but  only  parts 
of  them  are;  and  St.  Sophia  would  therefore  not  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  affairs  like  that  which  existed 
during  most  of  its  Christian  days.    Best  let  things  be. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.    W.  POYNTER. 

EFFICIENCY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  commercial,  but  a  professional 
man.  I  come  in  contact  with  many  commercial  people, 
and  I  am  often  impressed  by  the  lack  of  knowledge 
they  reveal  of  their  own  businesses.  Whilst 
naturally  the  heads  of  businesses  are  almost  invariably 
expert,  the  rank  and  file  are  by  no  means  efficient,  and 
the  operators  are  sometimes  very  inefficient.  My  own 
impression  has  always  been  that  this  is  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  apprenticeship  to  a  very  large  extent. 
I  have  considered  the  problem,  and  I  have  failed  to  see 
why  it  should  not  suit  employers  thoroughly  to  teach 
their  employees  their  work  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
them  moderately,  instead  of  letting  them  pick  up  such 
knowledge  as  they  acquire  hap-hazard.  There  is  no 
useful  occupation  in  life  that  can  be  acquired  to  the 
extent  of  proficiency  without  teaching,  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  armies  of  untrained  men  and  women 
is  an  impossible  handicap.  It  is  beyond  argument  that 
commercial  competition  with  other  countries  will  be 
more  severe  than  ever  it  has  been  and,  unless  our  people 
are  highly  trained  in  their  respective  spheres,  we  shall 
be  hopelessly  handicapped  in  the  race.  It  is  of 
supreme  importance  for  us  to  keep  up  as  high  a  level 
as  possible  of  manufactured  articles.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  bene- 
fited the  foreigner,  because  it  advertised  his  goods,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  their  places  of  origin  were 
sufficient  guarantees  of  quality.  The  Act  actually 
checked  the  foreigner  from  sending  us  such  unmer- 
chantable goods  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending. 

In  spite  of  high  prices,  manufactured  goods  have 
been  during  the  war  and  are  still  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, and,  unless  this  condition  of  affairs  is  altered,  the 
result  will  be  that  ordinary  people  will  welcome  foreign 
goods,  as  soon  as  they  are  procurable.  A  person's 
patriotism  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extend  to  buying 
inferior  British  made  goods  when  he  can  get  much 
better  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  no  matter  what 
the  country  of  origin  may  be,  and  it  is  an  absolute 
certainty  that,  if  British  manufacturers  do  not  really 
wake  up  and  reasonably  supply  demands,  foreign  goods 
will  be  welcomed.  We  can  at  least  understand  that 
during  the  fighting  there  was  such  a  shortage  of  labour 
that  inexperienced  people  had  to  be  employed  ;  but  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  general  inefficiency  has  been  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  unsatisfactory  goods  which 
we  have  had  to  buy.  It  has  been  the  substitution  of 
British  made  for  foreign  made  goods  that  we  have  been 
feeling;  that  is  to  say,  inferior  goods. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Bale, 

A  QUESTION  OF  ANCESTRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  spirited  footnote  to  a  correspondent's 
recent  letter  on  the  modern  Greeks,  you  compress 
the  "  extract,  flask'd  and  fine,"  of  a  dozen  entertaining 
controversies.  It  certainly  seemed  as  though  at  one 
throw  the  editorial  arm  had  laid  prone  the  gallant 
Lieut.  Colonel's  case  for  the  virtual  identity  of  the 
contemporary  Hellene  with  the  ancient.  Such  is  the 
potent  effect  of  half  the  truth,  epigramatically  put. 

But,  untaught  by  your  correspondent's  fate,  I  would 
like  to  close  with  the  "adversary."  And  first,  the 
onus  of  proof  that  ethnic  mixtures  have  created  practic- 
ally a  new  race  falls  upon  those  who  so  argue;  since 
within  living  memory  the  Greek  has  guarded  his  racial 
integrity  rather  more  fastidiously  than  has  the  average 
European  race — if  only  because  he  is  surrounded,  save 
at  the  north  and  the  east,  by  the  sea ;  and,  as  regards 
his  land  frontiers,  is  neighboured  by  hostile  or  inferior 
civilisations.     If  commingling  there  be  at  all,  it  is  with 
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Serbian  elements,  and  then  limited.  Moreover,  the 
Greek  nation — alike  in  redeemed  and  unredeemed 
Hellas — holds  itself  the  custodian  and  interpreter  of 
"  the  glory  that  was  Greece."  And  while  this  be  so, 
it  is  assuredly  "  up  to  "  any  one  who  would  dispute  the 
identity  of  old  and  new  to  produce  something  more 
than  his  ipse  dixit. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  more  in  it  than  that.  It  was  a 
German — and  therefore  no  predestined  phil-Hellene — 
who  in  a  patient  analysis  of  the  modern  Greek's  signi- 
ficant pedigree,  said  in  191 3  (before  the  war  "mobil- 
ised "  opinion)  at  Manchester  : — 

"The  attempt  to  discover  alien  and  debasing  racial 
mixtures  in  the  modern  Greek,  compared  with  his 
great  ancestors,  fails  and  will  always  fail." 

So  spoke  Professor  Thumb,  honest  beyond  the  wont 
of  Germans  in  the  abstract  atmosphere  of  disinterested 
inquiry.  Of  course,  Byron  and  Shelley  held  the  same 
—with  all  that  the  belief  involves  of  civilisation's  duty 
toward  Greece.  I  am  sensible  that  this  age  would 
discount  their  testimony — for  the  curious  reason  that 
they  were  poets.  That  disability  to  believe  the  seers 
I  cannot  share.  They  seem  to  me  almost  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  "  plain  man  "  or  the  savant;  a  perusal 
of  their  letters  and  data  convinces  one  of  their  extraor- 
dinary shrewdness  and  unsuspected  worldling  qualities. 

I  know  that,  had  it  been  possible,  the  Saturday 
Review  would  have  been  glad  to  be  on  the  same  side 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  and  other  inquirers  with 
tredentials ;  and  accordingly  I  am  all  curiosity  to  hear 
why,  as  it  seems,  you  are  not. 

What  mongrel  mixture  have  we  to  thank  for  Vene- 
zelos,  for  example?  Yet  Greece  has  never  been  quite 
without  someone  of  his  stamp,  who  could  string  the 
ancient  "  bow  of  Ulysses."  The  pretender  could  not 
do  so.  But  one  of  the  same  blood  can,  and  at  each 
crisis  in  Greece's  history  he  has  come;  the  cord  is 
stretched  once  more  upon  the  notch,  singing  to  the 
touch  of  the  finger  with  the  sharp  note  of  the  swallow. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  J.  Blyton. 

Manchester. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Though  a  fairly  assiduous  student  of  the 
Press,  I  have  read  nothing  of  late  concerning  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Fund.  I  only  seem  to  remember  a  revelation 
some  while  since  that  it  was  being  used  to  bolster  up 
some  of  the  usual  War  Finance.  This  was  not  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  May  I  ask  if  that 
purpose  is  being  kept  in  sight?  What,  in  fact,  is 
being  done  with  the  Fund,  and  is  it  being  properly 
distributed? 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  R- 

INCOME   TAX  WORRIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  endorse  your  remarks  in  the 
last  issue  on  the  difficulty  and  delay  involved  in  claim- 
ing return  of  income  tax. 

Government  finance  is  sometimes  quite  an  enigma; 
for  instance,  what  conceivable  benefit  accrues  to  the 
investor  possessing  the  particular  issue  of  War  Loan 
advertised  as  specially  desirable,  in  that  it  is  free  of 
income  tax? 

Why  it  should  be  so  described  is  a  mystery,  as  I 
understand  that  the  tax  is  applied  for  later  on,  and 
if  in  the  meantime,  a  claim  for  return  of  income  is 
sent  in,  this  investment  has  to  be  entered  as  untaxed, 
and  thereby  the  amount  returnable  is  considerably 
reduced.  In  one  case  a  lady  was  told  by  her  banker 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  claiming  anything,  as  the 
amount  payable  on  this  Loan  would  equal  or  exceed 
the  total  sum  returnable  on  the  whole  income. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Chichester. 


REVIEWS 

HOME  RULE  FOR  ASIA. 

The  Awakening  of  Asia.        By  H.   M.  Hyndman. 
Cassell  .    7s.  6d.  net. 

THAT  cock-sure  babbler,  Wilhelm  II.,  spoke  fre- 
quently of  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  and  he  was  careful 
to  impress  his  political  prescience  in  this  regard  upon 
all  classes — not  forgetting  his  American  dentist,  Mr. 
Arthur  Davis.  The  seat  and  centre  of  the  alleged 
peril  was,  of  course,  Japan.  Her  army  was  German- 
trained,  her  munitioners  were  not  only  supplied  from 
the  Essen  shops,  but — as  Prussian  militarists  rued, 
when  the  siege  of  Tsing-Tau  began — they  were  also 
taught  industrial  tricks  of  the  war-trade  by  the  com- 
plaisant hierarchy  of  Krupp's. 

"  It  serves  us  right,"  was  the  grim  verdict  of  big- 
wigs of  the  Berlin  Kriegsakademie,  during  that  rude 
eviction  of  Deutschtum  from  the  Far  East,  by  our 
Japanese  Ally.  Now  Mr.  Hyndman  warns  us  afresh 
about  this  Yellow  bogey — this  Asiatic  hydra  of  a 
thousand  million  heads,  stirring  and  throeing  to-day, 
"  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Sooloo  Sea,  and  from 
the  Amoor  River  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore." 

Mr.  Hyndman  reminds  us  that  "Asia  raided  and 
scourged  Europe  for  a  thousand  years.  Now  for  five 
hundred  years  the  counter-attack  of  Europe  upon  Asia 
has  been  steadily  going  on ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
land  of  long  memories  will  cherish  some  desire  to 
avenge  this  period  of  wrong  and  rapine  in  turn.  The 
seed  of  hatred  has  already  been  but  too  well  sown." 

Mr.  Hyndman,  whose  book  was  held  up  by  the 
Censor  for  more  than  two  years,  sees  all  European 
contact  in  Asia,  political  and  commercial,  as  "  almost 
wholly  harmful."  He  would  have  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Holland  and  the  United  States  relinquish  their 
Asiatic  possessions  and  dependencies.  "  We  are  turn- 
ing over  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  human  race," 
the  author  reminds  us.  "  If,  in  international  rela- 
tions, the  old  race  and  colour  prejudices  are  main- 
tained ;  if  trade  and  commerce,  interest  and  profit 
continue  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  our  statesman- 
ship, then  troubles  may  easily  ensue,  beside  which 
even  the  world  war  may  take  second  place. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  should  wider  views  and  nobler 
aspirations  animate  both  branches  of  civilised  man- 
kind, then  indeed  a  magnificent  vista  of  common 
achievement  will  open  out  before  our  immediate  des- 
cendants. The  genius  of  the  East  and  the  genius  of 
the  West,  combined  in  one  noble  effort,  may  solve 
peacefully  and  beneficently,  for  innumerable  centuries, 
the  complicated  economic  and  social  problems  which 
now  face  us,  to  the  permanent  advantage  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all." 

But  these  rhetorical  flourishes  take  us  nowhere. 
Race  and  colour  prejudices  lie  deeper  than  any  states- 
manshio,  as  the  Governments  of  America,  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa  know  to  their  abiding-  cost 
in  anxiety  and  perplexity.  Interest  and  profit  are 
prime  motives  in  human  activity,  alike  in  the  individual 
and  the  mass.  As  for  "  self-determination  "  among 
the  nations,  we  see  from  dav  to  day  how  all  but 
impossible  this  is  in  its  application  in  Europe,  let  alone 
in  Asia,  whose  age-long  appeal  to  the  jus  pladii  Mr. 
Hyndman  traces  for  us  in  his  first  chapter,  as  "  one 
long  record  of  rapine  and  slaughter." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that  no  reign  of 
peace  imposed  by  the  West,  no  benign  rule  or  material 
advantage,  outweighs  the  guerdon  of  racial  independ- 
ence, however  stormy  its  regime  mav  be.  For  the 
herd-instinct  which  we  call  nationality  is  a  potent 
force,  and  mav  now  be  observed  fermenting  in  Asia, 
from  Syria  to  Mongolia,  and  from  Greater  Arabia  to 
China,  where  President  Hsi-Shih-Chang  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  "  Sovereignty  "  of  his  vast  and 
unwieldy  State  of  400,000,000  people. 

China  is  perpetually  at  war — with  herself.  On  the 
Republic's  birthday,'  President  Wilson  sent^  his 
"heartfelt  wishes,"  but  these  were  tempered  with^  a 
frank  warning,  "  since  China  is  torn  by  internal  dis- 
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sensions  so  grave,  that  she  must  compose  these  before 
she  can  fulfil  her  desire  to  co-operate  with  her  sister 
nations  in  their  great  struggle  for  the  future  existence 
of  their  highest  ideals."  As  delegate  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Wellington  Koo's  first  protest  was  not  against  any 
European  Power,  but  focussed  upon  the  "Denuncia- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Chino-Japanese  Treaty  of 

The  Twenty-one  Demands  of  this  Treaty  (especially 
Group  V.)  simply  made  an  end  of  China's  independ- 
ence, and  turned  that  teeming  land  into  a  glorified 
Korea,  under  the  hegemony  of  Japan.  And  talking 
of  Korea,  here  again  "ungrateful"  nationalism — or 
Sinn  Feinism — raises  a  clamorous  head.  Students 
and  "  Heaven  Worshippers  "  parade  the  streets  of 
Seoul  and  Phong-Yang,  under  the  belief  that  the 
Council  of  Ten  in  Paris  have  declared  the  "  independ- 
ence "  of  Korea,  and  that  all  the  benefits  of  Japanese 
rule,  as  shown  by  the  Terauchi  Administration,  may 
now  be  cast  off,  and  the  Hermit  Kingdom  permitted 
to  sink  again  into  its  former  slough  of  abasement. 

All  Asia's  woes,  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  come 
from  European  exploitation.  He  instances  the  opium 
in  China — which  no  one  now  defends ;  he  traces  the 
causes  of  the  Boxer  Rising,  and  the  European  grabs 
that  followed  that  patriotic  surge.  But  "  China  for 
the  Chinese  "  is  quite  a  misleading  slogan.  The  ablest 
native  opinion  now  favours  the  development  of  China's 
resources  with  foreign  capital ;  and  the  most  dreaded 
intruder  of  all,  is  not  the  European,  but  the  Japanese, 
who  recently  informed  the  American  State  Department 
that  "  propinquity,"  and  other  causes,  gave  Japan 
"special  interest"  throughout  the  Far  East. 

The  rise  of  Japan  in  forty  years  Mr.  Hyndman 
rightly  calls  "  something  altogether  unprecedented  in 
human  history."  He  traces  the  rise  of  our  Ally  as 
"  the  Mistress  of  Asia  "  ;  and.  of  course,  he  touches  on 
that  thorny  problem,  the  vellmv  man's  migration  to 
Australia,  British  Columbia  and  the  three  Pacific 
States  of  America.  Here  the  white  populations  take 
a  resentful  stand  ;  and  Tapan,  stung-  to  the  quick  bv  the 
"  inferiority  "  implied,  remains  quietly  insistent,  and 
bv  no  means  content  to  leave  the  matter  shelved  in  a 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  such  as  was  made  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  State  Secretary  Root  in  1907. 

As  for  Tndia,  Mr.  Hyndman  sees  the  British  Occupa- 
tion as  an  unmitigated  infamy,  which  battens  upon 
Asiatic  poverty  to  the  tune  of  at  least  ^30,000,000  a 
year.  "  Peace  may  be  an  accursed  thing,  if  accom- 
panied by  foreign  tyranny  and  economic  ruin." 

The  rudeness  of  the  Gaekwar,  the  agitation  of 
Chandra  Pal,  Lajpat  Rai  and  Bal  Gungunder  Tilak, 
Mr.  Hyndman  views  sympathetically  as  so  many  pro- 
tests against  "British  misrule,"  and  a  yearning  for 
absolute,  or  qualified  Swaraj.  And  he  concludes  his 
survey  with  the  resolutions  and  modifications  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  which  the  National  Con- 
gress and  All  India  Moslem  League  passed  at  Bombay 
last  September. 

"  Nothing  less  than  self-government  within  the 
Empire  can  satisfy  the  Indian  people,"  who  are  now 
declared  to  be  "  fit  for  responsible  Government." 
Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  Press  was  demanded, 
and  subject  to  license,  "  every  Indian  subject  shall  be 
entitled  to  bear  arms  " — surely  an  ominous  claim  for 
the  peaceful  Asiatics  of  Mr.  Hyndman 's  special 
pleading. 

His  book  is  well  documented,  but  one-sided 
throughout,  being  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  the 
wholesale  withdrawal  of  Western  influence  would 
mean  prosperity  and  peace  for  Asia's  millions,  and 
repose  and  contentment  for  the  war-worn  peoples  of 
Europe. 

But  to-dav  the  world  is  one  as  it  never  was  before; 
and  water-tight  compartments  of  nationality  are  no 
longer  possible.  For  many  reasons  Europeans  have 
pressing  need  of  Asia  and  Asia  of  us.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hyndman  notwithstanding,  the  white  man  is  still  con- 
vinced he  is  "superior"  to  any  of  the  coloured  races, 
and  that  the  wise  governance  of  the  world  must  remain 
«n  his  hands,  despite  all  errors,  past,  present  and 
future. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NOTIONS. 

State  Morality  and  The  League  of  Nations.  By  James 
Walker  and  M.  D.  Petre.  Fisher  Unwin.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

WE  confess  that  we  took  up  this  little  book  with  a 
shudder.  '  The  League  of  Nations '  read 
depressingly  enough,  but  '  State  Morality  '  super- 
added thereto  seemed  to  make  for  ultra-Cimmerian 
gloom.  Happily  the  wrapper  reminded  us  that  one 
of  the  authors  wrote  '  Democracy  at  the  Cross  Roads,' 
a  bright  intellectual  exercise  which  we  greeted  warmly 
some  months  ago.  We  were  sure  therefore  of  agree- 
able cleverness  on  one  side,  and  we  had  not  gone  far 
in  Mr.  Walker's  company  before  we  discovered  that 
he  too  could  write  with  purpose.  So  the  joint  produc- 
tion was  perused  in  a  temper  of  due  amiability.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  like  a  friendly  "  pat  up  "  at  racquets. 
Mr.  Walker  regards  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  prac- 
tical scheme  of  politics  ;  Miss  Petre  looks  upon  it,  in 
President  Wilson's  words,  as  "  a  mandate  of 
humanity,"  and  they  both  elaborate  their  positions  in 
the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  dear  to  Matthew 
Arnold. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  events  move  quickly  in  these 
days,  and  that  essays  on  international  relationships 
tend  to  become  obsolete  before  they  are  actually  pub- 
lished. Miss  Petre  would  have  done  well  to  date  her 
"foreword."  Then  we  should  have  known  exactly 
where  the  pair  take  up  their  stand.  As  things  are, 
they  handle  Viscount  Grey's  speech  of  October  10th, 
1918;  they  give  extracts  from  Mr.  Zimmern's  book; 
and  they  even  revive  that  almost  forgotten  disputa- 
tionist,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel.  But  men  much  more  closely 
in  touch  with  affairs  than  that  trinity  have  spoken 
about  the  League  of  Nations  since  1919  was  with  us; 
we  know,  in  fact,  pretty  accurately  what  the  outline 
of  the  thing  amounts  to.  And  so  sentences  like, 
"  Some  kind  of  a  League  of  Nations  might  emanate 
from  the  Peace  Conference  without  being  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  ideal  that  has  been  formed  of  it  in  the  heart 
of  the  world  at  large,"  leave  us.  guessing.  Had  the 
Conference  met  when  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss  Petrie  dis- 
cussed its  possibilities,  and  how  far  had  it  proceeded 
in  its  deliberations?  Not  very  far,  we  imagine,  other- 
wise Miss  Petre  would  not  have  been  at  pains  to 
demolish  the  idea  of  an  "  international  force  "  to 
settle  disputes  between  conflicting  States.  That  force 
has  been  demobilised  before  enlistment,  so  to  speak, 
after  a  groan  from  M.  Bourgeois  and  a  moan  from 
Mr.  Barnes. 

This  indefiniteness  of  treatment  does  not  greatly 
matter,  perhaps,  since  the  one  point  that  reallv  counts 
about  the  League  of  Nations  is  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  workable  proposition  or  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Walker  strives  hard  to  show  that  it  can  be  so>  taken, 
but  while  his  generalities  are  impressive,  he  is  mightily 
cautious  in  approaching  single  instances.  The  case  of 
disturbed  Mexico  occurs  to  him,  and  he  thinks  that  it 
may  be  assumed  from  President  Wilson's  utterances 
that  "  the  right  of  intervention  by  the  League  would 
be  asserted  in  all  internal  disputes  which  threaten  to 
have  a  disruptive  effect  upon  the  general  relations  of 
the  League."  For  ourselves,  we  think  it  rash  to 
assume  anvthing  whatever  from  President  Wilson,  and 
we  are  perfectly  certain  that  American  opinion  at  large 
would  not  tolerate  for  one  instant  any  international 
interference  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Walker,  again,  sets 
great  store  on  blockade  as  a  measure  of  coercion,  for 
example,  as  against  Germany,  but  he  ignores  the  fact 
that  all  the  importing  nations  would  be  trying  to  dodge- 
it,  and  so  the  blockader,  presumably  ourselves,  would 
become  universally  odious. 

Take  things  as  we  may,  Central  Europe  will  be 
occupied  by  a  compact  Germany-Austria,  rapidlv  in- 
creasing in  population,  and  yet  cramped  for  senboard 
bv  the  loss  of  Dantzig,  Trieste  and  Fiume.  Such  a 
Power  is  bound  to  be  expansive,  but  all  that  the 
League  of  Nations  can  do  is  to  decree  a  limitation  of 
armies — in  Germany's  case  the  figure  is  humorou-K 
put  at  too, 000  men — without  any  permanent  military 
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strength  at  its  back  to  carry  out  its  decisions.  When 
we  add  that  the  new  born  Republics,  with  the  control 
of  Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey  removed,  are  all  itching 
to  be  at  one  another's  throats,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  far  from  being  a  practical 
plan,  is  likely  to  resolve  itself  into  a  plaster  for  an 
earthquake. 

Miss  Petre's  theme  is  able,  but  esoteric.  She  docs 
not  greatly  concern  herself  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Taking  as  her  guide  Machia- 
velli's  doctrine  that  statecraft  is  a  science  with  its 
own  object  and  laws,  she  draws  a  line  between  political 
morality  and  that  higher  morality  defined  somewhat 
sanctimoniously  by  President  Wilson  as  "a  mandate 
of  humanity."  The  League  of  Nations  may  be  to 
seek  in  its  practical  achievements,  since  the  various 
States  with  their  own  interests  in  view  will  be  pulling 
different  ways,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  high 
philosophy.  "  I  think,  then,"  we  are  told,  "that  we 
may  co-operate  with  and  rejoice  at  every  step  towards 
the  political  realization  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but 
that,  should  it  disappoint  our  expectations,  all  is  not 
lust."  Possibly  not,  but  when  people  discover  that 
they  have  been  assisting  at  a  solemn  sham,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  recoil;  and  when  the  participants  in  the 
debate  an'  tumultuous  democracies,  the  meeting,  in 
the  language  of  the  police  reports,  will  break  up  in 
confusion.  Miss  Petre  would  have  been  on  safer 
ground,  if  she  had  urged  the  reduction  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  propaganda.  By  that  means  "  the 
rivalries  of  separate  States  and  nations  "  might  not 
be  "burnt  up  in  the  furnace  of  human  love,"  but  the 
idea  would  be  kept  smoulderingly  alive.  Let  us  have 
a  magazine,  with  humanitarian  papers  by  President 
Massaryk,  international  music  by  President  Pad- 
erewski,  and  for  illustrations,  "  President  Wilson's 
tennis  party  at  White  House  "  and  even  "  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  with  pipe."  And  why  not  the  cinema,  "The 
Kurd  at  home  "  and  "  The  Ukrainian  mother  and  her 
babe?  "  We  should  then  have  a  League  of  Notions, 
Yankee  notions.  It  would  be  much  less  expensive 
than  the  other  League,  with  its  committees,  sub-com- 
mittees, tribunals,  deputations,  reports,  and  the  rest 
of  it;  and  quite  as  much  good,  or  as  little  harm,  would 
be  visited  on  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

ETIQUETTE    FOR  PRISONERS. 

The  Prisoners  of  Mainz.    By  Alec  Waugh.  Chapman 
&  Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 

SINCE  he  has  become  a  chronicler,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Waugh  was  of  the  lucky  few  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  German  offensive  of  March  last, 
passed  from  the  line  to  Karlsruhe  in  comparative  ease 
and  comfort.  He  escaped,  and  missed,  so  much 
which  should  be  recorded.  For  example,  his  brief 
mention  of  the  French  women's  gifts  of  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  might  have  been  expanded  with  advantage. 
All  who  went  that  way  can  testify  to  the  fervour  of 
generosity  which  swept  occupied  France  like  a  wave, 
when  the  prisoners  passed  through.  The  devotion  of 
the  people  cannot  be  too  often  extolled.  Again,  Mr. 
Waugh 's  description  of  his  journey  into  the  interior 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  typical  experience.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  spent  the  four  days,  not  in  railway  com- 
partments, but  huddled,  fifty  or  sixty  together,  in  filthy 
cattle  trucks.  They  began  the  journey  with  one  thick 
slice  of  German  bread,  and  thenceforward  were  fed 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  at  country  "  Halts,"  always 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  on  macaroni  soup.  They 
slept  in  relays,  thirty  taking  the  floor  at  once. 

We  should  have  welcomed,  too,  a  few  trained  obser- 
vations on  the  German  Transport  and  Medical 
Services,  because  we  doubt  if  the  public,  even  now, 
realises  how  obvious  it  was  to  those  who  saw  behind 
the  scenes  in  March  that  the  German  military  machine 
was  in  a  very  crippled  condition.  A  large  proportion 
of  lorries  were  iron-shod ;  and  the  Horse  Transport 
was  an  amazing  sight.  Two-wheeled  farm-carts 
lurched  through  the  ruts  in  the  same  train  as  military 
wagons.  Hay  wains  followed  drays — even  traps  took 
a  part,  all  streaming  West — and  all  smothered  beneath 


fir  and  laurel  branches — emblems  of  victory,  not 
camouflage  !  No  limbers  were  seen.  As  for  the 
Boche  Medical  Service,  his  paper  dressings  and  an 
evident  lack  of  stretchers  were  eloquent  of  desperate 
circumstances.  His  wounded,  as  well  as  ours,  were 
carried  from  the  field,  often  for  very  long  distances,  in 
ground  sheets  slung  between  several  men. 

Mr.  Waugh 's  analysis  of  the  mental  and  nervous 
conditions  induced  by  imprisonment  is  interesting,  and, 
on  the  whole,  just.  Speaking  of  the  type  which  prefers 
"action  to  contemplation,"  he  says,  "There  was 
something  rather  pathetic  in  the  various  attempts  that 
were  made  to  fight  against  the  growth  of  listlessness 
and  apathy."  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
young  author  of  'The  Loom  of  Youth,'  he  develops 
this  into  an  attack  upon  the  English  Public  School 
system.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
had  half  the  attention  bestowed  on  physical  education 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  brain,  the 
average  individual  would  have  better  endured  imprison- 
ment. It  was  more  than  pathetic,  it  was  dismaying,  to 
see  how  utterly  resourceless  so  many  men  were.  For 
months  they  moped  dejectedly  from  room  to  square, 
and  square  to  room,  purposeless ;  animate  merely  with 
breath,  lounging  bodies  without  minds. 

A  prominent  figure  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Milton  Hayes, 
a  professional  entertainer  who  most  ably  employed  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows — which  merit, 
however  it  may  materially  assist  his  chances  of 
Paradise,  scarcely  explains  the  wide  advertisement 
given  him  in  Mr.  Waugh 's  book.  One  can  imagine 
Mr.  Waugh  blissfully  visioning  Mr.  Hayes  as  a  second 
Socrates,  and  himself  as  Plato,  the  pupil  and  friend 
who  may  become  even  greater  than  the  great  teacher. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  anything  in  the  book  are 
Mr.  Waugh 's  strictures  on  "  the  turbulent  few  "  who 
did  not  realise  "  that  it  was  in  their  own  interests  to 
keep  quiet.  .  .  ."  Ragging,  he  informs  us,  pro- 
vided the  authorities  with  an  excuse  for  closing  the 
theatre,  and  cheering  during  Allied  bombing  raids 
caused  walks  to  be  stopped.  Therefore,  Mr.  Waugh 
thinks,  ragging  should  have  ceased  forthwith,  and 
cheering,  indeed,  any  display  of  spirits  or  spirit,  should 
have  been  immediately  suppressed.  In  other  words, 
the  camp,  as  a  whole,  should  have  "  knuckled  under  " 
to  an  arrogant  little  Prussian,  in  order  to  retain  a  few 
privileges.  Few  as  they  were,  and  simple  as  they 
seem,  those  privileges  were  no  mean  ones,  nor  to  be 
lightly  flung  away.  A  two-hours'  walk  weekly  was  of 
far  more  moment  to  a  prisoner  than  is  a  six-hour  day 
to  a  collier.  But,  a  man's  first  duty  in  an  enemy 
country  is  to  "  keep  his  end  up,"  sustain  his  country's 
prestige,  and  his  own  moral.  Mr.  Waugh  admits 
that,  to  escape  harsh  treatment,  the  camp,  as  a  whole, 
would  have  had  to  walk  a  very  strait  and  narrow 
path.  Indeed,  yes  !  and  the  longer  they  walked,  the 
narrower  it  would  have  become,  pegged  out  and  hedged 
by  a  ferocious  little  Prussian.  In  a  "  Strafe  "  camp  it 
was  doubtless  advisable  to  wear  a  mask  of  submission. 
In  an  ordinary  lager,  however,  where  the  authorities 
had  less  absolute  and  drastic  powers,  relations  with 
them  invariably  improved  if  their  toes  were  trodden  on 
occasionally.  In  Germany  "  der  Englander  "  was 
always  expected  to  be  a  little  mad,  care- 
less, difficult  to  deal  with  (we  quote  Mr.  Waugh 's 
favourite  German  professor) ;  so,  why  throw  away 
one's  birthright?  The  memory  of  the  large  crowd 
of  troublesome  prisoners  will  linger  long  in  the 
land,  and  the  impression  will  not  be  bad.  If, 
years  hence,  a  German  Gefangenenlager  officer,  asked 
for  reminiscences  of  his  wardenship,  replied,  "M'well, 
'twasn't  very  exciting.  The  prisoners  were  such  a 
docile  crowd,  you  see,"  his  hearers  would  have  no 
bright,  particular  regard  for  those  prisoners.  But  if, 
with  grievances  still  lingering  in  his  memory,  our 
German  answered,  "  Ahhrr  !  they  would  not  be  quiet; 
one  had  to  watch  them,  always.  They  were  trouble- 
some, those  prisoners;"  and,  if  he  went  on  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  their  crimes — such  as  midnight 
appearances  at  the  windows,  to  applaud  and  sym- 
pathise with  unsuccessful  escape  parties ;  frantic 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  when  raiding  aeroplanes 
broke  through  the  barrage ;  the  spoliation  by  fire,  when 
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search  parties  collected  "tin-hats,"  of  all  but  the  bare 
shells,  and  the  consequent  filling'  of  camp  with  the 
stench  of  the  burning  rubber  linings ;  and  a  score  of 
similar  acts — then,  the  next  age  would  decide  that  its 
twentieth-century  forbears  had  something  quite  sound 
in  them,  after.all.  There  was  one  little  habit  of  "  der 
Engkinder  "  which  our  German  might  not  think  of 
mentioning.  It  came  into  evidence  after  the  Armistice, 
when  the  prisoners,  comparatively  free,  took  to  using 
the  municipal  trams  in  their  trips  of  discovery.  Quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  busy  hours,  they  resigned 
their  seats  to  women — and  were,  in  every  case,  struck 
by  the  astonishment  which  their  act  evoked,  also  by 
the  obvious  pleasure  of  the  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  presented  suddenly  with  a  new  and  pleasing  view. 
The  German  male,  likewise,  looked  surprised,  but, 
unlike  the  lady,  did  not  seem  to  admire  the  custom.  As 
observation  quickly  showed,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
standing  aside  for  a  lady,  nor  of  giving  up  room 
for  her. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Waugh,  in  his  omission  of 
much  characteristic  detail  on  such  subjects,  has  missed 
an  opportunity  for  voicing  sympathetic  observation, 
and  interesting  a  wider  public.  His  book  is  illustrated 
by  good  photographs,  and  some  amusing  drawings  by 
Capt.  R.  T.  Roussel,  a  fellow-prisoner. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  SHOWMAN. 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Showman's  Life.      By  Thomas  F. 
Plowman.    John  Lane.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  author  has  selected  an  appealing  title  for  these 
reminiscences  of  his  "  career  as  an  agricultural 
showman  ";  and  readers  attracted  by  its  bright  sug- 
gestion of  circus  and  fair  will  be  too  well  entertained 
to  regret  their  misapprehension.  Agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  live-stock  are,  as  we  have  at  last  begun  to 
understand,  of  the  highest  national  importance.  But 
their  technical  details  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
interest  those  not  provided  with  technical  knowledge. 
Mr.  Plowman  wisely  restricts  himself  in  this  province 
to  "science  jottings"  of  the  popular  order,  supple- 
mented by  many  good  stories  of  the  exhibitions  which 
he  assisted  in  organising,  and  of  the  various  celebrities 
who  in  one  way  or  other,  took  part  in  them. 

Amongst  these  was  Archdeacon  Denison  who 
"  knew  the  constituents  of  a  good  Cheddar  cheese  " 
better  than  most  people,  and  concerned  himself  prac- 
tically to  encourage  the  production  of  this  commodity, 
and  its  sale  at  a  commensurate  price.  Some  persons, 
will,  perhaps,  find  in  this  simple  statement  an  unlooked 
for  justification  of  the  militant  archdeacon's  existence. 
Of  his  activity  in  another  direction  Mr.  Plowman  has 
an  anecdote  which  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  one  year  to  preach  the  Sunday  sermon 
at  the  "  Bath  and  West  Show,"  and,  being  on  that 
occasion  the  guest  of  a  Unitarian,  he  thought  fit  to 
deliver  a  highly  dogmatic  and  minatory  discourse  on 
the  lines  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  quite  over  the  heads 
of  his  congregation  generally  and  containing  no  refer- 
ence to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
assembled.  This  remarkable  tribute  to  the  obligations 
of  hospitality  is,  we  think,  typical  of  Denison's 
missionary  zeal  at  its  best.  For  controversy  under 
conditions  which  would  allow  the  other  side  a  hearing 
he  had  neither  the  mental  equipment  nor,  as  he  him- 
self frankly  admitted,  the  temper.  It  has  been 
claimed  on  behalf  of  St.  Dominic  that,  in  the  battle 
with  heresy  to  which  his  life  was  devoted,  he  used  no 
weapons  but  prayer,  arguments  and  patience.  Of  two 
out  of  these  three  methods  Denison  would  seem  to 
have  been  congenitally  incapable.  But  by  way  of 
compensation  he  was  strenuous  in  his  appeal  to  the 
secular  arm,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  the  abstraction 
which  our  degenerate  age  could  furnish ;  and  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Plowman's  father  was  among  those  who  sup- 
ported his  action  in  this  respect. 

As  a  specimen  of  "nature  study,"  we  have  the 
pleasing  tale  of  a  nocturnal  attempt  at  robbery  frus- 
trated through  the  warning  given  by  a  wakeful 
gander,  this  modern  instance  irrefutably  establishing 
the  authenticity  of  a  well-known  incident  in  Roman 


history.  More  pleasing  still  is  the  comment  of  an 
expert  poultry  keeper  who  "knew  of  no  better  watch- 
dogs than  geese,  for  they  were  so  highly  strung  that 
the  least  symptom  of  anything  unusual  at  night  was 
sufficient  to  put  them  in  a  flutter  of  excitement."  This 
would  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  popular  theory  of  a 
close  connection  between  "high  stringing"  and 
superior  intellectual  ability.  We  have  found  pleasure 
also  in  a  letter  written  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  one  of  Mr.  Plowman's  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Bath  and  West  Society,  which 
expounds  a  scheme  for  growing  apple  trees  from 
seed,  and  thus  staving  off  for  a  time  the  deterioration 
which  (by  an  immutable  natural  law)  was  already  over- 
taking the  best  stocks  of  cider  apples.  Of  a  more 
serious  nature  are  the  descriptions  of  cider  making  in 
Brittany,  and  of  the  wonderful  research  work  carried 
out  by  Miss  Ormerod,  which  has  been  of  untold  value 
to  agriculturists.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  injurious  insects.  "When  some  special  pest 
came  to  the  front  she  took  it  in  hand,  and  issued 
gratuitously  and  at  her  own  cost,  thousands  of  leaflets 
of  warning  and  direction.  In  order  better  to  dissem- 
inate abroad  her  store,  of  knowledge,  she  mastered 
half  a  dozen  foreign  languages,  including  Russian." 
Mr.  Plowman  thinks  there  was  no  hyperbole  in  the 
term  applied  to  Miss  Ormerod  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
at  Edinburgh  University  when  he  presented  her  for 
the  Honorary  LL.D.  Degree:  "A  beneficent  Demeter 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  The  interesting  chapter 
on  the  divining  rod  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  as 
dealing  with  a  subject  on  the  borderland  of  science. 
The  author's  personal  experience  has  convinced  him 
that  a  power  of  finding  water  does  exist,  and  that  it  is 
a  natural  gift  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  found  sometimes  in  children. 

The  personal  note  in  this  book  is  throughout  agree- 
able and  engaging. 

CRANK  CRITICISM. 

The  Rival  Philosophies  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul.  By 
Ignatius  Singer.     Allen  &  Unwin.     10s.  6d. 

THE  older  Protestantism  was  accustomed  to  appeal 
from  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  Councils  to  St. 
Paul.  When  this  did  not  yield  the  desired  result,  the 
appeal  was  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Evangelists,  though 
some  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  earlier  in  date  than 
any  of  the  Gospels.  The  next  step  was  to  disinter 
from  the  Gospel  story,  so  full  of  marvels  and  high 
mysteries,  a  gentle  Galilean  Figure  who  went  about 
doing  good  and  teaching  peasants  a  simple  morality. 
Finally,  the  critics  pronounced  that  no  such  Figure 
was  to  be  found  there,  and  that  the  only  Jesus  of  whom 
the  records  preserve  any  trace  was  a  dramatic, 
apocalyptic,  highly  theological  Christ,  making  the 
most  awful  claims  for  Himself  and  proclaiming  the 
catastrophic  coming  of  a  visible  Monarchy. 

Mr.  Singer  appears  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  a 
corner  somewhere,  and  to  know  nothing  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  Where  all  the  finest  and  most  labori- 
ous scholarship  of  Germany  has  failed  to  find  the 
Liberal  Protestant  Jesus,  he  assumes  Him,  and  vilifies 
St.  Paul  for  inventing  Christianity  instead.  "  Jesus 
was  not  the  founder  of  Christianity  ;  the  Christ-myth 
had  no  existence  till  many  years  after  His  death."  But 
the  Evangelists  are  in  the  same  condemnation  as  the 
Tarsian.  "  The  '  Christ  '  of  the  Gospels  is  a  myth." 
Many  of  the  sayings  and  actions  there  ascribed  to  the 
Nazarene  are  diametrically  opposed  to  His  spirit.  St. 
Mark  (or  psuedo-Mark)  put  into  His  mouth  "  an  illo- 
gical, incomprehensible  and  brutal  decree."  But  the 
Synoptists  themselves,  though  "  manifestly  ignorant 
and  superstitious,"  were  faithful  to  the  tradition 
handed  down  to  them,  including  a  hundred  childish 
absurdities  and  paltry  miracles,  fit  only  for  the  credul- 
ous. "  Poor  dupes — they  believed  it  all,  too,  and  lived 
up  to  their  belief ;  sold  their  earthly  possessions  and 
made  common  cause."  Mr.  Singer  is  at  a  loss 
whether  to  feel  more  pity  or  contempt  for  the  primitive 
saints  and  martyrs,  misled  by  a  grossly  deluding  set 
of  writings..    All  of  which  does  not  enable  us  to  under- 
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stand  where  Mr.  Singer  finds  his  real  "  Sage  of 
Nazareth,"  who  was  "  no  more  responsible  for 
Christianity  and  its  strange  doctrines  than  he  was  for 
Mohammedanism  or  Mormonism. "  "  In  the  Gospels 
the  real  Jesus  and  a  legendary  Christ  have  been  com- 
bined into  an  impossible  monstrosity.  The  Gospels 
are  a  confused  mass  of  incoherent  statements." 

If  the  case  of  the  Evangelists,  or  rather,  of  the 
tradition  which  they  ignorantly  followed,  is  so  black, 
what  must  be  the  guilt  of  St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  believer  in  a  bodily  resurrection, 
the  proclaimer  of  a  dogmatic,  mysterious,  sacramental 
and  authoritative  faith?  "Jesus  desired  to  establish 
on  earth  what  Paul  hoped  to  find  in  the  clouds."  All 
the  other  worldliness  and  heavenly-mindedness  which 
have  deformed  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  this 
"  austere,  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  doctrinaire,  super- 
stitious and  intolerant  "  Pharisee.  His  conceptions 
were  grossly  materialistic,  his  reasoning  always 
specious,  superficial  and  plausible.  Paul  might  almost 
be  described  as  "  the  veritable  anti-Christ,  in  the  sense 
of  being  an  adversary  of  true  religion."  From 
Pauline  methods  of  argument  we  get  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall,  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  and  Ransom,  the  Resur- 
rection, Salvation  by  Faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin 
Birth,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Eucharist,  Apostolic 
Succession,  and  many  other  deplorable  superstitions. 
By  the  by,  Mr.  Singer  attributes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  St.  Paul  (p.  100).  He  sums  up  by  saying 
that  "  there  is  not  a  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  '  ethics  of  Jesus.' 

We  believe  that  the  above  extracts  fairly  state  Mr. 
Singer's  point  of  view — we  cannot  call  it  his  case,  for 
a  Hyde  Park  orator  is  better  equipped  with  serious 
argument.  He  has  written  his  book  to  protect  his 
own  children  from  the  contamination  of  "  Christian- 
ity," and  he  is  cheered  to  find  that  there  is  a  great  and 
growing  falling  off  in  Church  attendance.  But  our 
author  is  far  from  being  a  secularist  or  materialist. 
He  has  a  real  reverence  for  a  kind  of  ultra-Unitarian, 
super-Liberal  holy  teacher  of  old.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  has  evolved  this  teacher  out  of  his  own,  or 
other  people's,  inner  consciousness.  Not  a  footprint 
of  his  conception  remains  in  any  extant  muniment  or 
primitive  institution. 

THE  REAL  THING? 

The  Blond  Beast.    By  Robert  Ames  Bennet.  Hutch- 
inson.   6s.  gd.  net. 

IF  whisky  can  be  prohibited  in  America,  might  not 
we  in  England  have  a  prohibition  of  eye-racking 
type  such  as  disfigures  this  volume?  It  is  a  regret- 
table circumstance,  for  what  we  have  here  is  old- 
fashioned  melodrama  at  its  strongest  and  hottest,  well 
calculated  to  throw  a  blessed  illusion  of  unreality  over 
horrors  which  are  all  too  authentic.  The  heroine,  Lucy 
Carew,  is  a  Trans-Atlantic  heiress,  equipped  with  a 
complexion  of  rich  rose  (curiously  relieved  by  old  gold) 
green  eyes,  copper-tinted  hair,  and  a  car  painted  and 
fitted  out  to  reproduce  this  remarkable  scheme  of 
colour.  Arriving  at  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
she  establishes  friendly  relations  with  some  members 
of  the  native  aristocracy,  and  also  renews  her 
acquaintance  with  Lan  Thorpe,  a  compatriot  who  is  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  Elsa  von  Kissel,  a  high  born 
Fraulein.  When  the  war  breaks  out,  both  Americans 
volunteer  for  Red  Cross  work  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  brief  months  see  crowds  of  atrocities  which  have 
reached  publicity  through  the  Press,  as  well  as  others 
vividly  stamped  with  the  hall-imark  of  the  Cinema  play. 
Lucy's  polychrome  attractions  are  greatly  too  much 
for  her  peace,  and  at  every  turn  she  is  exposed  to  the 
fiendish  machinations  of  Count  von  Pappheim,  the 
villain,  who  to  his  other  qualities  adds  the  not  espec- 
ially German  defect  of  cowardice.  The  conclusion, 
however,  leaves  him  a  prisoner  in  British  hands,  while 
Elsa,  now  his  wife,  family  pressure  having  induced  her 
to  break  her  engagement  with  Lan,  remains  a  grass- 
widow  in  the  Fatherland.  Lucy,  meanwhile,  had  also 
provided  herself  with  a  German  fianci,  but  he  has  the 
good  taste  to  die  of  wounds,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  to 


hand  her  over  with  his  blessing  to  Lan.  They  are 
married  accordingly,  but  with  the  immediate  prospect 
of  parting  again;  for  Lan's  experience  has  decided  him 
to  take  service  with  the  Allies,  and  on  this  note  the 
story  closes.    We  have  read  it  with  real  enjoyment. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

The  Jervaise  Comedy.    By  J.  D.  Beresford.  Collins. 
6s.  net. 

TO  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  singularly 
well  written  story  might  be  interpreted  as  infer- 
ring that  its  merits  on  other  grounds  are  of  a 
negligible  order.  We  cannot  wholly  disclaim  this  im- 
plication, for  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  the 
"  comedy  "  cannot  rely  for  effect  either  on  dramatis 
personae,  or  argument.  Its  central  incident  (the 
elopement  of  a  squire's  daughter  with  a  yeoman's  son) 
is  no  more  than  a  variation  on  the  oldest  of  romance 
themes;  and  the  "changed  at  nurse"  motif  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  has  surely  much  affinity  with 
that  of  "  the  lost  heir  "  repudiated  by  the  author  as 
foolish  and  familiar.  The  squire  and  yeoman  and 
their  respective  families  are  rather  types  than  individ- 
uals, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Frank  Jervaise, 
the  hectoring  barrister,  who  has  personality  of  an  un- 
attractive kind.  Melhuish,  the  narrator,  a  popular 
playwright  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  all 
experience  as  providing  material  for  his  professional 
activities,  is  genuinely  engaging  in  his  first  and  irre- 
sponsible period.  But  his  sudden  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  the  simple  life  and  in  the  world  well  lost  for 
love  leaves  us  unconvinced  and  even  a  little  unsym- 
pathetic. We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  him  as 
working  owner  of  the  Canadian  farm  in  which  he  sinks 
a  capital  described  with  fine  indefiniteness  as  amount- 
ing to  "  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds."  We  fall 
back  perforce  on  our  original  pronouncement  that  the 
story  is  excellently  written  :  with  humour,  grace,  ima- 
gination, and  sometimes  with  beauty. 

THE    MODERN  MISSIONARY. 

The  Temple  Girl.     By   Henry   Bruce.       John  Long. 
7s.  net. 

WE  notice  in  this  novel  two  defects  which  seem  to 
us  characteristic  of  much  modern  fiction.  The 
beginning,  like  some  trade  samples,  gives  a  promise 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  later  portions ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  relation  between  the  title  and  contents. 
The  opening  chapters  lead  us  to  expect  a  well-con- 
structed story,  and  we  are  disappointed  at  finding  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  series  of  pictures  which  are 
original  and  vivid  in  some  cases,  but  have  only  the 
loosest  connection  with  each  other.  English  missionary 
effort  in  India  is  Mr.  Bruce's  theme,  and  his  handling 
of  it  is  pleasantly  free  from  the  flippant  vulgarity  with 
which  it  is  usually  approached.  He  has  no  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  indigenous  religions ;  no  doubt, 
apparently,  that  the  missionary's  work  is  worth  doing 
and  sometimes  well  done,  and  little  doubt  concerning 
the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  workers  gen- 
erally— when  below  Episcopal  rank.  The  isolation  and 
physical  hardships  of  their  lot,  their  poverty  and  the 
sordidness  of  their  surroundings,  and  their  patient 
endurance  of  all  these  things,  as  he  describes  them, 
bear  comparison  with  the  legendary  achievements  of 
mediaeval  evangelists.  His  claim  that  dissent — in  one 
specified  form— has  better  results  to  its  credit  than  the 
Church  can,  of  course,  only  be  argued  upon  evidence ; 
and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  an  English  bishop, 
not  of  the  Evangelical  wing,  has  testified  to  the  "  splen- 
did and  abundant  fruits  "  produced  by  Nonconformist 
missions.  But  in  view  of  the  perversity  with  which 
facts  refuse  to  confirm  even  a  novelist's  most  logically 
woven  theories,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  all  the 
Anglo-Indian  representatives  of  a  school  here  described 
by, the  somewhat  antiquated  term  "  Ritualistic  "  can  be 
such  intensely  disagreeable  people  as  they  are  assumed 
to  be.  (The  one  exception  mentioned  is  never  pre- 
sented to  our  view).      Their  reception  of  Dr.  Edgar 
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Fulton,  a  young  doctor  wishing-  to  practise  as  a  mis- 
sionary, is  absolutely  inhuman,  though  admitting,  per- 
haps, of  more  palliation  than  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  natural 
concern  for  his  hero,  is  willing  to  allow.  Fulton  is  a 
likeable  young  man,  of  good  life  and  good  intentions ; 
but  we  discern  in  him  no  trace  of  what  old-fashioned 
people  were  wont  to  call  personal  holiness,  and  he  cer- 
tainly shows  a  strong  disposition  to  work  only  on  terms 
convenient  to  himself.  He  has  also  more  than  the 
average  susceptibility  to  female  beauty,  dark  or  fair, 
a  dangerous  attribute  in  the  circumstances.  All  these 
things  might  justify  some  distrust  in  his  clerical  col- 
leagues, but  assuredly  not  I  he  incredible  unfriendliness 
of  their  attitude.  It  appears  to  us  equally  incredible 
that  a  scandalous  incident,  treated  by  the  author  in  a 
sufficiently  charitable  manner,  should  have  aroused  no 
remorse  in  the  clergyman  responsible,  an  honest, 
though  most  unprepossessing,  fanatic.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  very  different  presentment  of  a  Noncon- 
formist mission-station.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
idealise  the  native  Christians,  but  they  have  all  the 
charm  of  irresponsible  and  affectionate  children ;  and 
the  white  woman  in  charge  belongs  to  a  type  which  is 
not  in  need  of  idealisation.  There  are  also  scenes  from 
Eurasian  family  life,  drawn  with  humour  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  striking  portrait  of  an  Afghan  princess 
with  the  old  savage  instincts  all  alive  beneath  a  veneer 
of  Western  civilisation.  The  so-called  temple  girl  (she 
does  not  really  occupy  that  status)  appears  only  at  the 
conclusion,  and  disappears  again  in  conditions  which 
forebode  a  sequel  to  the  story.  We  are  rather  amused 
by  Mr.  Bruce 's  question  as  to  what  the  writer  of  the 
'  Imitation  '  could  have  found  to  read  when  he  took 
refuge  in  his  cosy  corner.  With  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  and  Tertullian  to  draw  upon,  surely  no  monk 
need  have  felt  dull ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  mystic 
literature  as  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  reading  public 
of  that  day  as  the  theological  novels  of  Miss  Corelli 
and  Mr.  Wells  are  bv  our  own. 


THE   ORIGINS    OF   THE  TURK. 

The  Turks  of  Central  Asia  in  History  and  at  the 
Present  Day.  By  M.  A.  Czaplicka.  Clarendon 
Press.    15s.  net. 

THE  Pan-Turanian  question  is  not  dead,  as  some 
mistakenly  think;  it  is  hardly  in  suspense.  Once 
such  expectations  as  were  aroused  by  the  Young  Turk 
propaganda  are  set  afoot,  they  are  not  easily 
destroyed,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  long  after  the 
Balkans  are  at  peace,  the  problem  of  Central  Asia  will 
continue  to  threaten  the  quiet  of  the  world.  What  the 
hopes  of  those  who  raised  it  were  may  be  judged  from 
their  own  words  :  "  Thirty  to  forty  millions  of  Turks 
will  become  independent,  and  together  with  the  ten 
millions  of  Ottoman  Turks,  will  form  a  nation  of  fifty 
millions,"  which  will  then  proceed  to  unite  the  Moham- 
medan peoples  of  Egypt  and  India  and  dominate  the 
East.  It  matters  not  that  their  numbers  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  idea  has  been  set  in  movement  and  is 
taking  fresh  shape  and  power. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  deserves  mention.  The 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia  have  always  been  one  of  the 
danger  centres  of  the  world.  Time  after  time  im- 
mense hordes  have  been  driven  out  from  them,  per- 
haps by  famine,  perhaps  by  the  pressure  of  invaders 
behind  them,  and  have  fallen  almost  irresistibly  on 
Europe.  Some  of  these  immigrations  have  taken  place 
in  prehistoric  times;  the  latest  of  any  world  importance 
were  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  and  the  conquest  of 
Russia  by  Jenghis  Khan.      During  the  last  century 


ethnologists  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  peoples 
of  the  steppes,  tracing  out  their  relationship  in  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  the  races  they  have  left  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  A  general  name,  Turanian, 
has  been  applied  to  all  the  peoples  whose  language 
showed  similarities  of  structure  and  vocabulary,  how- 
ever remote.  When  the  time  came  for  Germany  to 
organise  the  Eastern  world  against  us,  the  theories  of 
men  of  science  were  taken  as  fact,  and  the  Osmanli 
Turk  was  urged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
kindred,  and  profit  by  his  war  with  England  to  rebuild 
the  Ottoman  Empire  on  a  broader  foundation,  revivi- 
fied by  contact  with  its  original  source. 

It  is  the  main  object  of  this  book  to  examine  the.^c 
theories,  and  to  see  what  is  the  real  relationship  be- 
tween the  so-called  Turanian  races  of  Eastern  Asia, 
who  were  the  early  Turks,  and  who  are  the  present 
Turks  of  Central  Asia.  Miss  Czaplicka  does  herself 
some  injustice  in  describing  her  study  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  lecture  given  in  1917.  It  is  much  more. 
It  has  escaped  from  the  form  of  a  lecture  altogether 
and  has  become  an  almost  complete  guide  to  what 
is  known  on  the  subject,  while  her  bibliography  opens 
a  way  to  students  which  will  save  much  useless  labour. 

The  first  detailed  account  of  the  Turks  as  invaders 
of  Europe  seems  to  be  in  the  '  Tactics  '  of  Leo  the 
Philosopher  about  900.  They  had  united  with  the 
Bulgars  (who  were  now  Christians)  to  overrun  Thrace. 
They  were  a  horse-breeding  people,  unable  to  fight  on 
foot,  drinking  mares'  milk,  and  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  steppe-bred  race.  Neither  Prof.  Gibbons 
in  his  bibliography  of  the  Western  Turks,  nor  Miss 
Czaplicka  refers  to  this  account,  and  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  particular  tribes  involved. 

The  author's  main  results  are  that  the  Osmanli  Turk 
has  ceased  racially  to  be  a  Turk  at  all,  the  distinguish- 
ing test  of  an  Osmanli  being  his  acceptance  of  the 
Mohammedan  creed.  The  religion  of  the  Central 
Asian  Turk  is  usually  a  form  of  Shamanism,  though 
on  the  borders  many  of  them  are  Mohammedan.  The 
Turanians  of  Siberia,  the  Yakuts,  are  Shamanists.  In 
language  they  are  thoroughly  different,  and  an 
Osmanli  would  not  understand  a  single  word  of  what 
a  Turkoman,  or  an  Usbeg,  or  a  Sart  was  saying.  The 
Turanian  peoples  are  broken  up  into  small  tribes,  and 
these  into  clans,  which  in  ordinary  times  act  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  It  is  only  in  times  of  extra- 
ordinary stress  that  they  unite,  and  then  their  force  is 
great. 

Miss  Czaplicka's  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  all  those  who  are  interested,  whether  as  friend  or 
enemy,  in  the  problem  of  Central  Asia.  Things  are 
moving  there  also,  and  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Bolshevism  will  have  much  power  outside  the 
towns,  but  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  indepen- 
dent Khanates  might  easily  occur,  given  a  leader  or 
leaders.  We  do  not  want  a  dozen  Afghanistan*  on 
the  borders  of  Persia  and  India. 


"THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN." 

Thistledown.      By   Eileen   FitzGerald.      John  Long. 
7s.  net. 

WE  are  inclined  to  pronounce  this  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  novel.  True,  it  contains  a  few  inci- 
dents which,  technically,  might  invalidate  its  claims  to 
that  title,  manslaughter,  divorce  proceedings,  and 
something  resembling  bigamy.  But  these  are  plainly 
necessary  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  story 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  virtue.  From  the  first  we 
realised  that  a  marriage  between  the  exemplary  country 
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clergyman  and  the  calumniated  but  meritorious  grass- 
widow  who  officiates  as  his  housekeeper  (Rebecca  West 
.Hid  Rosmer  with  a  difference)  could  only  be  made  pos- 
sible by  the  death  of  the  lady's  unworthy  husband,  any 
less  violent  solution  being-  plainly  in  the  circumstances 
insufficient.  And  that  this  death  should  result  from  a 
free  tight  with  the  brother  of  the  girl  whom  he  has 
illicitly  courted  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  orthodox 
traditions  of  fiction  and  the  drama.  The  scene  fluctu- 
ates between  London  and  Cornwall,  and  the  time  is 
honestly  that  agreeable  period  before  the  war  when 
distinguished  dramatists  were  of  more  account  than 
they  now  are,  and  "  first  nights  "  bulked  as  momentous 
occurrences  in  many  harmless  lives.  Dialogue  and 
characterization  are  alike  bright  and  fresh,  and  convey 
an  occasional  hint  of  some  better  quality  still. 


FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  The  Devil's  Prohlem,'  by  Margaret  Westrup  (Hurst  & 
Blackett,  6s.  9d.  net,  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman,  Penelope 
Glynn,  who  lived  in  a  seaside  town  before  the  war  a  life  of  inward 
joy  in  nature  and  beauty  under  an  outside  of  reserve.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  V.A.D.  nursing,  she  marries  a  wounded 
and  shell-shocked  officer,  mainly  because  she  is  the  only  person 
who  can  calm  his  nerves.  As  he  recovers  his  health  the  problem 
of  their  future  becomes  pressing,  and  the  author's  solution  is 
quite  neat.    The  interest  grows  on  the  reader  to  the  last  page. 

'  Blight,'  by  M.  Fulton  (Duckworth,  7s.  net),  describes  the 
effect  of  the  influence  of  Stanley  Baird  on  Irene  Redfern,  a  woman 
of  character,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  on  Elsie  Redfern,  her 
sister,  of  weaker  personality,  whom  he  married,  and  on  Grace 
Manners,  with  whom  he  had  an  affair  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  at  its  close.  The  author's  part  in  the  story  is  well  done, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  it  to  those  who  like  happy  endings  or 
poetic  justice. 

'The  Weird  Sisters,'  by  James  Blyth  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.  net), 
is  frankly  a  "  shocker  "  which  relies  for  its  interest  on  buried 
treasure,  two  sisters  who  practise  black  magic,  a  white  witch  who 
counteracts  their  spells,  a  duel  and  an  abduction,  and  a  loathly 
monster  of  the  marshes.  Three  hundred  pages  of  this  give  a  full 
measure  of  delight  to  those  who  relish  emotions  of  this  sort. 

'  The  Jesmond  Mystery,'  by  Headon  Hill  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.  net), 
caters  for  amateurs  of  murder  mysteries.  We  begin  with  the 
disappearance  of  an  officer  on  leave,  who  is  unwelcome  to  two 
mill-owners,  uncle  and  nephew.  The  uncle  is  next  murdered,  the 
twin  of  the  officer  visits  the  nephew  and  finds  a  dead  man  under 
the  dining  room  table  (see  frontispiece).  The  nephew's  house 
itself  is  mined  to  blow  up  the  twin  and  other  evidences  of  crime. 
The  missing  officer  is  discovered  as  a  prisoner,  while  the  nephew  is 
killed  in  his  turn.    Here  is  a  feast  of  blood  and  sensation. 

'The  League  of  St.  Louis,'  by  David  Whitelaw  (Jarrold, 
Is.  9d.),  is  a  well-told  story  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  how 
a  true  lover  fought  for  the  King  and  saved  his  love  in  many 
adventures. 

'  The  Eagle's  Eye,'  by  W.  J.  Flynn  and  C.  R.  Cooper 
(Prospect  Press,  New  York,  $1.50  net).  This  is  the  story  of  the 
American  Secret  Service  organization  against  the  German  plots 
before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  In  a  number 
of  startling  episodes  the  authors  describe  one  after  another  the 
attempts  to  organise  strikes,  sabotage,  fires,  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  defeated.  Cast  in  the  form  of  fiction, 
the  book  is  based  on  actual  fact. 

'  Station  X,'  by  G.  McLeod  Winsor  (Jenkins,  6s.  net),  is  a 
story  of  the  wireless  service  and  of  how  through  it  the  inhabitants 
of  Venus  and  of  Mars  endeavoured  to  get  into  touch  with  our 
earth.  Venus,  it  seems,  is  the  home  of  good  intelligences  far 
superior  to  ours,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  evilly  dis- 
posed and  more  powerful  still.  The  service  at  Station  X  seems 
to  us  impossibly  under-staffed,  but  a  detail  like  that  will  not 
obtrude  itself  upon  those  who  have  any  curiosity  to  know  what 
Mr.  Winsor  has  to  say. 

'  The  Middle  Temple  Murder  '  is  a  very  good  example  of  the 
detective  story.  The  dead  body  of  a  man  newly  arrived  in  London 
is  found  in  an  entry  off  Middle  Temple  Lane  late  at  night  by  a 
journalist.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  suspicion  falls  on 
one  or  another  person,  till  in  the  end  the  crime  is  fastened  on  one 
who  has  attracted  no  attention  in  the  story.  We  recommend  it 
to  readers  of  this  kind  of  fiction. 

'The  Amethyst  Ring,'  by  Anatole  France,  translated  by  B. 
Drillien  (Lane,  7s.  6d.  net).  Miss  Rebecca  West  declared  recently 
of  Anatole  France  that  "  Less  than  any  French  author  does  he 
lose  in  translation,  for  his  bland  cadence  can  be  reproduced  very 
faithfully  in  English.  .  .  ."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  Voltaire,  perfectly  easy  to  reproduce  in  English  the 
main  lines  of  what  he  has  to  say,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  the  meaning  with  which  his  simple  phrases  are  sur- 
charged in  anything  remotely  resembling  his  form.  The  present 
volume  is  a  good  example  of  the  "  There  or  thereabouts  "  school 
of  translation.  Where  Mr.  France  writes  "  the  short  Jewish  or 
Chaldean  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  world  which  happen  to  be  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,"  the  translator  puts  "  the 
little  Jewish  or  Chaldean  legends  which  are  still  found  in  the 
Christian  books  on  religion  "  (p.  145).  Such  translations  have 
their  use,  if  it  is  only  to  send  our  younger  critics  to  the  originals. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  profit  by  the  experience. 


THE  MONTHLIES 

In  die  '  Nineteenth  Century  '  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  a 
comparison  of  'Greek  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy,'  in  which, 
without  abating  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  as  the  supreme  poet, 
he  points  out  the  superior  merit,  as  pure  tragedy,  of  the  Attic 
stage,  and  shows  how  all  the  circumstances  tended  to  favour  this 
development.  The  Hon.  John  ('oilier,  in  '  Back  to  Nature,'  begs 
for  a  return  to  the  old  ideals  of  painting,  and  quotes  Leonardo 
and  Diirer  against  the  modern  critics  who  teach  that  painters 
should  turn  their  back  on  Nature.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  writes  on 
'  Mesmerism  and  what  has  come  of  it,'  Hypnotism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Spiritualism  on  the  other,  both  of  them  with  poten- 
tialies  of  evil  and  fraud.  Mr.  Rolleston  discourses  on  St.  Patrick, 
his  article  being  founded  on  two  tracts  we  noticed  recently,  and 
Mr.  Bechofer  describes  the  Azev  affair,  where  the  Tsar's  paid 
agent  was  proved  to  have  arranged  the  murder  of  the  Tsar's 
uncle  and  his  chief  minister.  In  the  political  articles  Dr. 
Frodsham  wants  to  know  why  the  British  Empire  is  not  a  good 
enough  League  of  Nations  for  us,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  attacks  the 
League  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  George  Dewar  is  hopeful  for 
the  future  in  'The  Decay  of  the  Wage  System,'  advocating  indus- 
trial partnership.  Major-General  Sir  G.  Aston  contributes  the 
review  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  and  goes  closely  into  the  history  of 
the  Jutland  fight,  drawing  some  lessons  as  to  the  importance  of 
early  and  trustworthy  information.    A  very  effective  number. 

'  Blackwood  '  still  keeps  up  its  astonishing  supply  of  first-rate 
stuff,  whether  dealing  with  Greek  enmity  in  Salonika  or  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  Turkey,  or  air  adventures  in  Flanders,  or  the 
artillery  in  '  The  Return  Push,'  or  the  second  cousin  as 
biographer.  Mr.  Williams  on  '  The  Collapse  '  shows  how  the 
Home  Front  and  the  War  Front  of  the  Germans  reacted  on  each 
other.  '  Musings  without  Method  '  are  a  little  more  materially- 
minded  and  less  bitter  than  usual  in  their  call  for  a  union  of  the 
new  middle-class. 

'  Cornhill  '  is  a  very  good  number  this  month,  with  Mr.  Boyd 
Cable's  story  of  how  an  old  African  hunter  scored  in  aircraft  duels, 
Lord  Eversley's  reminiscences  of  the  Admiralty  in  1871,  and  Dr. 
Frodsham 's  account -of  the  occupied  parts  of  Germany.  There  is 
a  friendly  account  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  from  within. 
Lieut.  Freeman  describes  the  first  stages  of  his  voyage  to  Kiel, 
and  the  editor  writes  of  Lady  Ritchie  and  Canon  Beeching. 
Commander  H.  E.  Rendall  seems  to  have  had  a  lively  time 
'  On  the  Shores  of  the  White  Sea  ' ;  his  letters  are  well  and  vividly 
written. 

The  '  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  '  cpntains,  as 
usual,  a  number  of  important  studies,  chief  among  which  is  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris's  attempt  to  represent  Apollo  as  an  apple  god.  He 
gets  together  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  fertility  rites  of  apple 
trees,  and  the  relations  of  Apollo  to  trees  ;  but  the  connection  does 
not  satisfy  us.  Prof.  Herford  has  a  good  article  on  '  Norse  Myth 
in  English  Poetry,'  full  of  information  and  sound  appreciation. 
Three  letters  of  John  Eliot  are  printed  as  Americana,  and  Mr. 
Poel  gives  a  table  showing  the  division  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
into  Acts  and  Scenes  in  the  First  Folio. 

The  Fortnightly  has  this  month  a  first-rate  article  by  Mr. 
Walkley  on  'Johnson  and  the  Theatre,'  which  will  revive 
memories  of  many  of  the  less  often  quoted  sayings  of  its  hero. 
Mr.  Spielmann  gives  us  the  Heger  family  view  of  the  Bronte 
letters,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  fully  makes  out  his  case. 
There  is  a  good  translation  of  a  paper  "  On  Gambling,"  by  M. 
Maeterlinck,  which  gives  one  side  of  the  discussion  only — 
humanity  can  only  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  modified  uncer- 
tainty. The  story  of  the  assassination  of  Count  Mirbach  is 
evidently  written  by  one  who  knows  all  that  was  going  on  in 
Moscow  at  the  time,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  a  counter-revo- 
lution that  failed.  Mr.  Hurd  describes  the  Battle  of  Jutland  in 
the  light  of  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  and  Mr.  Mackray  has  some 
comforting  things  to  say  of  'The  New  Middle  East.'  There 
are  two  sound  articles  on  '  German  War  Finance  '  and  "  The 
Future  of  Austria,'  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  is  allowed  to 
extend  himself  over  '  The  Territorial  Solution  of  the  Jewish 
Question,'    which  does  not  solve  anything. 
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are  unable  to  quote  prices  in  our  advertise- 

Ej    ...        .  ,  ments  but  the  full  value  will  be  given  to  our 

■  l-  j  fr  $ampl's  °f  "ll  customers  at  the  time  of  placing  the  order. 
^    himhoj  tinenssent  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

|     44u,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Ency.  Britannica, 
Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  ^"38;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  ,£2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-  ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  ^2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£30  ;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  ^2.2;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ^12.12- 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar  Khayyam,  large  paper 
copy  ;  Villon  Society,  1898,  ,£4.4  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop  14-16 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


natogen 

THE  GENUINE  FOOD  TONIC         *  $ 


NOURISHES  BLOOD 
AND  NERVE  CELLS 
AFTER  'FLU 


Distinguished  Scientist  Experiments 
on  Himself  and  Six  Students. 


Ocular  Proof  that  Sanatogen  in- 
creases Vitality  —  builds  up  the 
Nerves—and  rouses  the  Recuper- 
ative Powers 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
scientists  —  formerly  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  Oxford  University — was 
advised  by  his  Physician  to  take  Sanatogen 
after  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself  whether  its  effects 
were  as  real  as  they  seemed. 

He  therefore  conducted  the  experiments 
referred  to  above,  not  only  on  himself  and 
six  students,  but  also  on  animal  blood  and 
nerve  cells;  and  his  findings  were  care- 
fully verified  by  a  colleague. 

Remarkable  Evidence 

Here  is  his  verdict  as  recorded  by  him  in 
two  articles  published  in  the  Lancet: 

It  is  evident  that  Sanatogen  acts  as 
a  strong  stimulus  so  far  as  the  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  blood  are 
concerned,  and  that  a  building-up 
process  goes  on  in  the  nerves." 

He  then  describes  "  the  notable  change  in 
my  own  blood  after  feeding  on  Sanatogen  "  ; 
and  his  results  are  summarised  as  follows  in  a 
resume  of  the  Lancet  articles: — 

"  Microscopic  examination  demon- 
strates to  the  eye  the  increased  vitality 
in  the  nervous  system — especially  in 
the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — 
after  feeding  with  Sanatogen.  .  .  . 
But  the  improvement  is  not  limited  to 
the  blood  and  nerve  cells.  It  affects 
in  a  pronounced  manner  and  in  a  re- 
markably short  time  (extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem )  every  cell  in  the 
body  which  counts  for  health  purposes  " 

Test  Sanatogen  s  effects  for 
yourself.    Buy  a  5/9  tin  at  your 


J  v**»  ******  •  **^r 

chemist's  to-day. 


But  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Sanatogen,  Manu- 
factured by  Genatosan,  Ltd.  (British  Purchasers 
of  Sanatogen  Co.),  ia,  Chenies  Street,  London, 
W.C.  i  — Chairman:  The  Viscountess  Rhondda. 
,      ( Note :  Later  on  Sanatogen 
will  be  re-named  Genatosan.) 
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OUK  LIBRARY  TABLE 


'The  Sister  Disciple.'  By  William  Le  Queux.  Hurst  & 
Blackett.    6s.  9d.  net. 

'Countess  Glika  and  Other  Stories.'  By  Warwick  Deeping. 
Cassell.    7s.  net. 

'The  Unhallowed  Vow.'  By  Hylda  Rhodes  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Ball). 
Long.    7s.  net. 

'  Kovers  of  the  Night  Sky.'  By  Night  Hawk,  M.C.  Cassell. 
6s.  net. 

'The  King  of  the  Smugglers.'  By  W.  A.  Stanley  Hellyar. 
Bristol.    Arrowsmith-    5s.  net. 

'Ancient  Mariners.'  By  Morley  Roberts.  Mills  &  Boon. 
6s.  net. 

'  Queer  Beasts  and  Magics :  an  Experienced  Grandmother's 
Tale  for  Grandsons.'  By  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland.  Sidgwick 
&  Jackson.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Le  Queux  continues  to  provide  the  features  of  the  penny 
dreadful  without  its  redeeming  brevity.  That  he  should  have 
many  readers  is  a  reflection  on  the  community  as  well  as  upon 
its  sense  of  humour.  He  might  be  passed  over,  if  he  did  not 
persist  in  conveying  such  odd  information  about  foreign  countries. 

'  The  Sister  Disciple  '  is  supposed  to  reveal  Russian  high  life, 
and  might  well  have  been  concocted  below  stairs. 

Mr.  Deeping  is  no  less  lurid,  but  does  possess  an  untrained 
imagination,  and  is  often  as  amusing  as  the  most  serious  of 
Surrey-side  melodramas.  His  stories  have  too  much  action  and 
too  little  light  or  shade. 

'  The  Unhallowed  Vow  '  belongs  to  a  slightly  better  class,  and 
can  be  read  to  a  finish.  It  concerns  the  revenge  of  a  violent  and 
unscrupulous  woman  upon  a  man  who  jilted  her  at  his  dying 
mother's  bidding.  Much  Oriental  mysticism  is  dragged  in  un- 
convincingly  with  excursions  into  the  domains  of  spirit-rapping 
and  black  masses.  The  angelic  heroine  is  composed  of  milk  and 
water  to  an  irritating  extent. 

Most  of  the  stories  about  aviation  have  led  us  to  agree  with 
"Night  Hawk,"  who  says  in  his  preface  that  "to  fly  is  more 
fascinating  than  to  read  about  flying."  But  his  'Rovers  of  the 
Night-Sky  '  are  not  without  a  blunt  charm,  and  he  has  a  blunt 
way  with  him  that  enables  us  to  share  some  of  his  experiences 
as  well  as  to  feel  we  know  his  companions  intimately.  We 
realise  just  how  it  feels  to  "strafe  a  train,"  to  test  the  weather 
and  explore  the  skies  in  darkness  and  storm.  The  yarns  them- 
selves have  no  artistic  finish,  but  would  satisfy  the  average 
listener  over  a  smoking-room  fire. 


'  The  King  of  the  Smugglers  '  is  quite  a  good  boy's  book  of 
the  good,  old-fashioned  kind,  healthy,  amusing  and  exciting.  It 
reflects  the  spirit  of  Cornwall  and  deserves  more  than  ephemeral 
success.  The  line  drawings  "  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,"  are  pretty — especially  that  of  Polperro.  We 
should  have  liked  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  less  natural.  His  humour  strikes  us  as 
a  little  forced,  but  we  suppose  he  will  continue  to  appeal  to  his 
old  readers.  The  present  reviewer  finds  interest  in  characters 
like  his  "  Old  Bill  Blood,"  and  doubts  whether  modern  boys  will 
derive  much  pleasure  from  his  'Ancient  Mariners.' 

Sheer  nonsense  must  be  very  good  or  very  nonsensical  to  pass 
muster.  '  Queer  Beasts  and  Magics  '  does  not  please  us.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mrs.  Acland's  grandsons  think  differently. 

Love's  Orient,  by  Edgar  L.  Wilford  (Jarrold,  6s.  net),  begins 
on  a  low  note  in  the  peaceful  rectory  garden  of  Abbasweald,  just 
disturbed  by  a  letter  from  the  only  son  announcing  his  return 
after  twenty  years'  fortune-hunting  in  South  America.  There  was 
never  much  understanding  between  the  fine  old  rector  and  his 
motherless  boy,  and  he  hopes  that  it  may  grow  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances. But  Edward  is  married,  and  his  wife,  Inez,  half- 
English,  half-Brazilian,  comes  between  father  and  son,  and 
conquers  a  place  in  London  Society  ;  her  portrait  is  the  success  of 
the  year,  and  she  comes  to  believe  herself  held  back  by  her 
husband  from  the  wealth  she  might  otherwise  have  obtained  at 
the  hands  of  an  opportune  millionaire.  The  highest  pitch  of  the 
tale  is  reached  in  the  discovery  scene  when  Oscar  King,  the 
millionaire,  is  struck  down  by  the  injured  husband,  and  'falls 
unrescued  into  the  sea.  Edward  is  acquitted  on  his  trial,  and  the 
story  ends  in  the  peaceful  spot  where  it  began. 

la  1  'li 

The  art  of  writing  a  pleasing  story  about  unpleasant  people  is 
rather  difficult,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  author  of  a 
first  novel.  Inez  is  a  variant  of  Becky  Sharp,  but  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  arouse  our  sympathy  for  her,  no  statement  of  the 
reasonableness  of  her  actions  as  it  appeared  to  her,  and  so  every- 
thing she  does  is  almost  unconnected  with  her  personality  ;  she  is 
simply  the  beautiful  soulless  temptress  of  melodrama.  Edward  is 
mote  self-consistent,  because  he  is  purely  self-centred.  The  rector 
is  the  real  hero  of  the  story,  and  there  are  some  good  minor 
character  studies.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  recruit, 
capable  of  producing  a  novel  like  this,  written  in  the  great 
tradition  of  English  fiction. 


Second   Edition   Ready   in  a  few  Days. 
J.  L.  GARVIN. 

THE 

Economic  Foundations  of  Peace: 

OR 

World-Partnership  as  the  Truer  Basis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

By  J.  L.  GARVIN. 

Editor  of  The  Observer. 

12s.  net. 

By  producing  this  book  at  the  present  moment  Mr.  Garvin  has  done  a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  civilisation 
and  of  that  peace  upon  which  alone  can  a  permanent  civilisation  be  based.  Never  was  there  a  book  more  opportune, 
or  one  more  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  Mr.  Garvin  has  lifted  the  idea  of  a  League  of 
Nations  from  the  depths  of  pedantry  and  tedium  into  which  it  was  sinking  to  a  plane  on  which  it  is  seen  to  be  the  only 
possible  salvation  of  a  ruined  world.  The  League  of  Nations  was  becoming  a  cold  theory ;  he  has  made  it  a 
glowing  reality. — "The  Outlook." 

I  have  read  many  books  about  the  League  of  Nations,  but  none  so  fine  as  this  in  its  eloquence,  in  its  fully- 
marshalled  facts,  in  its  reasoned  logic,  in  its  practical  idealism,  in  its  constructive  audacity. — Mr.  James  Douglas 
in  the  "  Star." 

Mr.  Garvin  realises  that  a  new  world  is  not  only  being  born,  but  is  in  danger  of  being  still  born.  His  new  book 
is  one'  man's  practical  and  passionate  effort  to  save  the  new  world  alive. — Mr.  Robert  Lynd  in  the  "  Daily  News." 

Mr.  Garvin  is  a  man  of  great  historical  reading  and  power,  and  has  the  instinct  in  political  matters  which 
knowledge  and  reflection  create.  .  .  .  This  is  Mr.  Garvin's  first  book,  and  he  has  gathered  all  his  mature, 
various,  trained,  and  at  times  tremendous  powers  to  construct  a  tour  de  force.  He  has  that  profound  reading  which 
gives  depth  of  view  ;  a  clear,  cogent,  lively  style  to  express  it  ;  and,  above  all,  actual  contact  with  affairs  and  those  who 
wield  them,  to  give  strength  and  solidity  to  what  he  says.  The  present  and  the  future  may  be  unconvinced  by  his  main 
theses,  but  they  can  never  have  a  better  history  from  certain  points  of  view  of  the  present  and  the  last  few  years. 
Certain  portions  of  it  ought  to  become  classical,  for  they  can  never  be  bettered. — "  Mornng  Post." 

.  .  .  A  volume  filled  with  cogent  argument  and  luminous  illustration.  Its  dominating  conviction  is  that  the 
world  must  face  the  alternative  of  economic  partnership  and  inevitable  and  early  warfare. — "Pall  Mall  Gazette." 

.  .  .  A  book  which  every  politician  and  statesman  ought  to  keep  on  his  shelves.  It  is  valuable  in  its 
suggestions,  valuable  in  positive  and  constructive  theories,  valuable,  perhaps,  above  all,  in  its  passionate  advocacy  of 
an  Anglo-American  union  as  the  most  effective  means  for  securing  world-partnership  and  peace. — "  Daily  Telegraph." 

One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subject  yet  produced  in  any  country.  .  .  .  We  put 
down  Mr.  Garvin's  able,  fervent,  and  searching  argument  with  our  conviction  that  the  deep  working  forces  are 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  world-partnership. — "  Westminster  Gazette." 

If  only  there  were  a  few  men  like  J.  L.  Garvin  at  the  Peace  Conference  table  we  might  hope  for  some  results. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  force,  and  he  has  faith  :  he  would  certainly  get  something  done.  And  if  it  were  something  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  his  "  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace,"  the  world  would  surely  be  safer  and  wiser  for 
his  effort. — "  Daily  Mail." 

This  remarkable  book  by  a  great  journalist  .  .  .  marked  by  great  ability  in  exposition  and  real  insight  into 
much  of  the  problem  it  discusses. — "  Times  "  Literary  Supplement. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS,    BOOK    PLATES,  &c. 

Messrs.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON, 
and  HODGE. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Large  Gallery,  34  and  35, 
New  Bond  Street,  W.  1,  on  MONDAY,  April  14th,  and  following 
day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely. 

PRINTED  BOOKS,  BOOK-PLATES,  &c,  comprising  the 
Property  of  Edmund  B.  Gibson,  Esq.,  deceased,  of  Saffron  Walden 
(Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors) ;  the  Property  of  Gerald  Kelly, 
65,  Gloucester  Place,  W.  1 ;  the  Property  of  Sir  Ernest  F.  Schiff, 
deceased;  the  Property  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  C.  Wickham  ;  and  other 
Properties,  and  including  Ackermann's  Repository  of  Arts, 
14  vols.,  1809-15 ;  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  n.d.,  and 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  2  vols.,  1814;  Pierce  Egan's 
Life  in  London,  1821  ;  and  other  Books,  with  Coloured  Plates ; 
First  Editions  of  Works  by  Charles  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Oscar  Wilde  ;  Productions  of  the 
Ashendene,  Doves,  Eragny,  Essex  House,  Vale,  and  other  Modern 
Private  Presses;  Pine's  Horace,  2  vols.,  1733-7;  F.  Burney 
Evelina,  3  vols.,  1778  ;  J.  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  1837  ;  H.  N.' 
Humphreys,  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1849  ;  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Works,  Bombay  Edition,  23  vols.,  1913-5;  W.  Bode's 
Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance,  2  vols.,  19078;  and 
other  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts  ;  Trade  Cards,  Admission  and 
Invitation  Tickets,  Ex-Libris,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOURNEMOUTH.-REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,   Dr.  JOHN  MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.      Founded  1867.  Incorporated 
1911.    Excellent   modern    buildings    with   Carpentry  and 
Engineering     Workshop.     Army     Class.     O.T.C.  Fees 
moderate  and  inclusive.    Scholarships  in  March.— Apply  to  the 
Headmaster. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  /T90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  ,£30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


FETTES  COLLEGE,   EDINBURGH.— The  GOVERNORS 
of    the    FETTES    TRUST    invite    applications    for  the 
HEADMASTERSHIP  which  will  become  vacant  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Heard  on  31st  December  next. 

For  particulars  and  information  as  to  applications  and  Testi- 
monials apply  to  Mr.  A,  R.  C.  Pitman,  W.S.,  48,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 

1 YM PHONY  CONCERT. 

>  Vocalist— Mme.  D'ALVAREZ. 

Solo  Violin— ALBERT  SAMMONS. 
NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD— Conductor. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  (all  Is.  3d.  sold). 
Usual  Agents,  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  Street,  W.,  Manager 


R 


)SMG  ^OLIAN  HALL. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
Songs  by  RIMSKY  KORSAKOFF,  TSCHAIKOWSKY, 

BRAHMS  and  DUPARC. 
At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


MUSIC. 


W 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

ILLIAM  MURDOCH. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

|ETER  GAWTHORNE. 

SONG  RECITAL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Assisted  by  HAMILTON  HARTY. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


K 


I. ILIA  AEOLIAN  HALL. 

ANEVSKAYA. 

THIRD  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano.— Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


P 


J 


WIGMORE  HALL.— The 
HILHARMONIC  STRING  QUARTET. 

FREDERIC  HOLDING,  RAYMOND  JEREMY, 
THOMAS  PEATFIELD,  CEDRIC  SHARPE. 
THIRD  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


zEOLIAN  HALL. 

OSEPH  COLEMAN. 

SECOND  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
At  the  Piano— Miss  ELLA  IVIMEY. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  sq.,  W.    4,156  Mayfair. 


THE 

KING'S  HIGHWAY 

THE    LEADING    ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

For  all  Roadfarers,  Road 
Lovers,  and  Road  Reformers. 
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with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:   6,  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  CITY 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  TOE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  fT  ? 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Anoultlee. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:   103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4, 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq..  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  D«p»ty  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracey.  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  SleC.  E.  H.  Hcuhouse.  Bart..  M.P 

Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Sir  John  Jardine.  Bart..  K.C.I.E..M.P 

Capt  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M  P.       C.  E.  Vernoh  Rutter.  Esq. 
John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  second  pay- 
men:  at  death  thereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

iLBERT  BURTON  NYE.  Attist,mt  Secretary. 


By  definitely  placing  an  embargo  on  gold  exports 
the  Treasury  has  clarified  the  money  situation.  When 
artificial  support  of  foreign  exchanges  was  abandoned 
it  created  the  question  how  withdrawals  of  gold  to 
meet  adverse  balances  were  to  be  avoided.  The  old 
method  was  to  put  up  the  Bank  rate,  but  sky-high 
rates  might  have  been  ineffective  in  protecting  our 
gold  resources,  and  as  the  City  can  never  guess  what 
the  Treasury  will  do  there  had  been  some  nervousness. 
The  gold  embargo  means  the  abandonment  for  the 
present  of  any  attempt  to  resume  a  free  gold  market; 
but  what  is  more  important  is  that  the  advocates  of 
cheap  money  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  finance  have 
won  a  victory  over  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  the  fetish  of  a  free  gold  market  in  London. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  cheap  money  policy 
will  be  carried  and  in  what  manner  it  will  be 
applied  to  the  raising  of  fresh  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Tentative  inquiries  have  been  circulating  as 
to  the  probable  response  to  a  long-dated  four  per  cent, 
loan  issued  at  a  price  of  about  84  redeemable  by 
annual  drawings  at  par.  To  tell  the  blunt  truth,  the 
majority  of  patriotic  investors  feel  that  they  hold  as 
much  Government  stock  as  they  can  comfortably 
digest ;  the  appetite  palls  at  an  unvaried  diet  of  the 
most  wholesome  food ;  but  a  loan  at  84  with  prospect 
of  a  good  bonus  by  an  early  drawing  at  par  would  be 
a  change,  and  would  have  a  very  good  reception,  pro- 
vided that  the  terms  are  not  too  complicated. 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  that  existing  loans 
and  war  bonds  should  be  made  convertible  into  the  new 
security  is  a  moot  point.  Ultimately  there  must  be  a 
funding  scheme  and  it  might  be  well  to  commence  the 
consolidation  now  by  means  of  conversion  rights ;  but 
it  is  most  essential  that  when  the  national  debt  is  con- 
solidated it  should  be  moulded  ino  the  right  form  of 
security.  With  trade  and  finance  in  the  melting  pot 
as  they  are  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  what 
is  the  right  sort  of  stock.  The  existing  Consols 
looked  well  when  they  were  launched  in  1888,  but 
owing  to  their  automatic  reduction  of  interest  they 
have  cut  a  sorry  figure  since.  The  present  is  hardly 
the  time  for  long-term  experiments. 

The  substituted  regulations  governing  new  issues 
are  framed  (we  suppose  unavoidably)  in  obtuse 
phrases.  Fortunately  their  intention  had  been  ex- 
plained previously.  Broadly  it  is  that  a  special  license 
of  the  Treasury  is  necessary  for  any  issue  of  which  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  for  capital  pur- 
poses outside  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  New  Issues  Committee  will  be  instructed  to 
give  special  favour  to  companies  operating  abroad 
which  undertake  that  new  capital  required  by  them 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  British  manufac- 
tures. If  a  South  American  railway  company,  for 
example,  wants  capital  for  locomotives,  cars  and  rails 
and  these  manufactures  are  bought  in  England  the 
effect  of  raising  the  capital  is  to  create  employment  for 
the  export  of  goods,  not  capital,  which  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  prohibited. 

Although  new  capital  issues  for  home  purposes  are 
now  free  from  Treasury  supervision  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  is  determined  to  maintain  its 
censorship,  which  perhaps  is  a  very  good  thing  as  it  may 
keep  wild  cat  schemes  out  of  the  "House" — though 
we  doubt  it.  The  Committee  intimates  that  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  before  any  dealings  may  take 
place  in  an  issue  which  does  not  require  Treasury 
license. 

In  the  last  week  or  two  new  issues  have  been  coming 
out  pretty  freely  and  selling  fairly  well  and  the  tone  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  not  been  bad.  Evidently 
there  is  plenty  of  money  awaiting  investment  which  is 
not  going  into  National  War  Bonds.  The  public  re- 
quires something  a  little  more  alluring  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 
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ELIZABETH  " 


ELEVENTH  THOUSAND. 


CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS 

A  Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review  : — "  From  the  famous  author 
of  '  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden  '  we  expected 
much,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  .  .  .  Alto- 
gether this  is  the  most  delightful  novel  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time." 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  (11th  THOUSAND). 

THE  SECRET  CITY 

A  Novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

W.  B.  YEATS 

THE  CUTTING  OF  AN  AGATE 

A  Prose  work  by  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net.  [Tuesday 

THE  WILD  SWANS  AT  COOLE 

Poems  by  W.  B.  YEATS.    Crown  Svo.    5s.  net. 

The  British  Weekly. — "Here  is  one  of  ihe  most 
acceptable  presents  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  a 
lover  of  poetry.  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  great  genius,  and  every- 
thing he  writes  merits  the  attention  of  all  true  lovers  of 
poetry  ....  A  book  to  be  read  many  times." 


THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Sir  HENRY  JONES,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday 

Though  written  primarily  for  use  in  the  Army  Educa- 
tional Classes,  this  little  volume  should  at  the  present 
time  appeal  also  to  many  other  readers. 


SELF  AND  NEIGHBOUR 

An    Ethical  Study.      By    EDWARD  W.  HIRST, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,    8vo.     10s.  net. 

»*»  Send  for  Macmillian's  List  of  New  and  Forthcoming 
Books  with  Descriptive  Notes. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..   LTD  ,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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FIRE 


Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 
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Fire, 
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MARSHAL  FOCII'S   GREAT  BOOK. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR 

By  MARSHAL  FOCH,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Forces.  Translated  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC. 
With  numerous  maps  and  diagrams.  Demy  8vo. 
21s.  net. 

"  This  book,  the  author  being  what  he  is.  is  destined  to  become 
an  unofficial  text-book  for  the  British  Army." — Saturday  Review. 

"For  tiie  reader  who  wishes  to  find  an  introduction  to  the  founda- 
menUls  of  war.  we  may  safely  recommend  this  book  as  the  most 
satisfactory  that  has  yet  appeared. "—Nation. 

A  VIVID  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  KAISER 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL,  formerly  American 
Ambassador  to  Berlin.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Dr  Hill  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  diplo- 
matist. He  builds  up  his  case  brick  by  brick,  lie  shows  us  the 
Kai-er's  character  revealed  by  his  acts.  Bv  far  the  most  crushing 
and  the  best  documented  indictment  of  Wilhelm  II.  that  has  been 
published."— Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

"  A  study  of  permanent  historical  importance." — Scotsman, 

THE    LATEST    SUCCESS    BY    THE    AUTHOR  OF 
"  THE   LOOM    OF  YOUTH." 

THE  PRISONERS  OF  MAINZ 

By  ALEC  WAUGH,  Author  of  "  The  Loom  of  Youth." 
With  Illustrations  by  Captain  R.  H.  ROUSSEL. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Alec  VVaugh  is  a  young  man  to  be  thankful  for.  .  .  .  Now 
only  just  twenty,  he  produces  the  most  amusing  war  book  I  have 
read,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  intelligent.  .  .  .  He  has  the 
gift  of  clear  insight,  of  sympathy  as  wide  as  human  nature  itself, 
of  playful,  to  errant  humour.  To  read  a  hook  like  this  ....  is  a 
shcr  dclisjht."— Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

"That  wonderful  youth.  Mr.  Alec  Waugh.  .  .  .  The  wonder  of 
this  book  K  the  maturity  and  eise,  the  effortless  vigour  of  the 
style." — A  Man  ok  Kent  in  the  British  Weekly. 

IN  TIDAL  WATERS 

By  FRANCIS  B.  COOKE,  Author  of  "  The  Corinthian 
Yachtsman's  Handbook,"  "Cruising  Hints,"  "Seaman- 
ship for  Small  Yachts,"  "Yacht  Racing  Amateurs," 
&c.  8vo.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  FLEMING 
WILLIAMS.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Most  interesting  and  amusing  .  .  .  quaint  humour  .  .  .  full  of 
adventures."—  Spotting  and  Dramatic  News. 

"  Mr.  Cooke  '  talks  boats  '  very  pleasantly  throughout  his  bock  ; 
he  is  seldom  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  those  of  his 
craft."  —  Times. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD 

By  VICTOR  GOLLANCZ  and  DAVID  SOMER- 
VTLLE.    5s.  net. 

"The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  training  of  boys  in  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  world  around  them,  and  contains  a  chapter 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  public  school  morality,  which  is  likely 
to  appeal  to  parents  as  a  perfectly  frank  utterance  upon  a  problem 
of  vital  importance  to  the  race." — 'Daily  Telegraph. 

JUST  READY. 

RUSSIA'S  RUIN:  A  Study  of  Modern  Russia 

By  E.  H.  WILCOX.    Demy  8vo.    15s.  net. 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  the  Russian  correspondent  to  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph."  and  his  articles  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  attacking 
M.  Kerensky  hive  attracted  much  attention.  This  book  deals  w;th 
the  whole  history  of  the  recent  Russian  Revolution  from  the  inside. 

IN   THE  PRESS. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  SOCIETY 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN,  Author  of  "Mendel,"  "  Old 
Mole,"  "  Young  Earnest,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

A  brilliant  tudy  of  modern  social  problems,  honestly  faced  with 
many  vital  s  iggestions  for  a  reconstructive  policy.  Among  the 
themes  discussed  are  Democracy,  Patriarchalism,  Marriage,  and 
the  posi'ion  of  women  as  workers. 

READY  TO-DAY. 

TRADITION  AND  CHANGE 

By  ARTHUR  WAUGH,  Author  of  "  Reticence  in 
Literature,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  essays  illustrating  the  pe-nninent  qualities  in  litera- 
ture in  coniict  with  the  ephemeral  changes  of  fasaion  and  taste. 

IN    THE  PRESS. 

SWINGS  AND  ROUNDABOUTS: 
A  Yokel  in  London 

By  T.  McDONALD  RENDLE.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
Illustrated. 

Mr.  McDonald  Renile  is  well  known  in  London  literary  and 
journalistic  circles  as  one  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  rollicking  volume  he  gives  a  collection  of 
stones  unrivalled  for  wit,  humour  and  vivacity. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  WORK 


An  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  the 
Coal-Tar  Chemical 
Industry  in  England 
during  the  War 

by  LEVINSTEIN  Ltd. 


N  August,  1914,  both  Govern- 
ment and  people  in  this  country 
awoke  suddenly  to  the  import- 
ance oi  the  dye  industry.  The 
lesson  which  chemists  and 
educationists  had  been  trying 
in  vain  for  thirty  years  to  teach 
came  suddenly  home.  It  was 
realised  at  last  that  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes  was  an  industry  of 
War  importance,  a  "  Key  "  industry 
— and  almost  a  German  monopoly. 
The  lesson  was  to  be  learned  in  much 
greater  detail  in  the  months  that 
followed,  but  it  is  not  fully  learned 
vet. 

In  the  most  direct  and  simple 
sense,  dye  manufacture  is  a  War 
Industry.  Its  products  are  not  only 
a  necessity  of  Naval  and  Military 
equipment  ;  they  are  among  the 
first  necessities.  The  first  thing  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  soldier  is  a 
uniform.  It  is  hardly  possible  even 
to  train  men  until  they  are  got  into 
uniform.  The  uniform  makes  a 
profound  psychological  difference  to 
the  men.  It  is  essential  to  discipline, 
self-respect,  and  corporate  spirit.  A 
regiment  in  civilian  clothes  would 
be  and  would  feel  as  ridiculous  as  a 
ragged  regiment.  And  as  the 
woollen  cloth  of  which  a  soldier's  or 
a  sailor's  uniform  is  made  has  to  be 
dyed  in  the  staple,  before  it  is  even 
spun  into  yarn,  the  supply  of  dyes 
is  almost  the  first  essential  to  mak- 
ing uniforms.  As  the  war  went  on 
it  was  found  that  the  need  for  dyes 
was  not  confined  to  the  dyeing  of 
uniforms  and  personal  equipment. 
The  development  of  the  art  of 
"  camouflage,"  by  means  of  which 
scores  of  thousands  of  casualties 
must  have  been  averted,  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  dyed  materials  of  various 
kinds. 

The  problem  of  extending  and 
improving  the  range  of  dyes  was  one 
calling  for  urgent  attention,  and  the 
key  to  that  problem  lay  in  the  manu- 
facture of  more  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, most  of  which  had,  prior  to 
the  war,  been  manufactured  ex- 
clusively in  Germany.  It  was 
largely  in  this  monopoly  of  inter- 
mediate product  manufacture  that 
(he  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
German  dyestuff  monopoly  lay. 

The  manufacture  of  these  pro- 
cucts   is   almost    invariably  more 


difficult  and  complicated  than  the 
conversion  of  such  products  into 
dyes.  The  latter  stage  is  generally 
accomplished  in  one  or  two  opera- 
tions, whereas  the  former  may  in- 
volve six,  eight,  or  even  more  differ- 
ent operations,  upon  each  of  which 
close  study  and  extensive  chemical 
experience  must  be  brought  to  bear 
in  order  to  achieve  success. 

SlJCH  was  the  problem  to  be 
attacked.  New  processes  required 
studying  and  working  out,  entirely 
new  plant  had  to  be  designed 
and  erected,  and  whilst  the  develop- 
ment of  intermediate  product  manu- 
facture had  to  be  pushed  forward, 
the  ultimate  object  of  turning  out 
dyestuffs  had  to  be  kept  well  in  view. 
Progress  has  been  realised  in  both 
directions,  and  the  dyes  which  we 
are  manufacturing  to-day  are  made 
entirely  from  intermediate  products 
produced  in  our  own  factories. 

One  of  the  most  important 
steps  was  taken  when  we  acquired 
the  German  indigo  factory  at  Elles- 
mere  Port.  Indigo,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  widely  used  coal-tar  colour. 
Natural  indigo  was  used  thousands 
of  years  ago,  in  civilisations  long 
since  extinct.  Time,  far  from  di- 
minishing its  importance,  has  in- 
creased it.  After  the  constitution  of 
the  colouring  principle  of  natural 
indigo  had  been  solved,  and  its  syn- 
thesis from  coal  tar  achieved,  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  indigo  had 
become  a  great  German  monopoly. 
The  new  patent  laws  of  the  country 
had  compelled  the  Germans,  much 
against  their  will,  to  erect  an  indigo 
factory  in  England.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  this  factory,  along 
with  other  German  undertakings, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
troller. It  was  finally  acquired  by 
us,  and  within  three  months  the 
plant  had  been  put  in  repair  again,  the 
processes  of  manufacture  of  indigo 
with  intermediates  worked  out, 
and  the  first  batch  of  Indigo  L  L 
placed  on  the  market.  Since  that 
time  manufacture  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  meet  home  requirements. 

BEFORE  the  war  the  trend  of 

recent  progress  lay  in  the  direction 
of  dyes  of  great  fastness  to  light  and 
washing.  Indigo  itself  is  a  dyestuff 
not  only  of  great  beauty  but  of  ex- 
cellent fastness.  The  discovery  of 
its  constitution  led  to  the  discovery 
of  other  indigoes,  slightly  modified, 
from  the  parent  type,  but  all  having 
the  family  qualities  of  beauty  and 
fastness.  These  new  indigoes  or 
indigoid  dyes,  under  the  names  of 
Durindone  Blue,  Durindone  Red, 
&c,  have  been  made  in  quantity 
at  Manchester  during  the  past  year 
or  so.  They  represent  a  very  solid 
and  substantial  piece  of  reclaimed 
territory.  But  the  demand  for  fast- 
ness was  not  satisfied  with  one  group 
of  fast  dyes.    The  public  ask  not 


only  for  fastness  but  infinite  variety, 
and  as  long  as  the  public  ask,  the 
chemist  will  endeavour. 

In  1 90 1,  a  distinguished  Alsatian 
chemist,  Rene"  Bohn,  discovered 
Indanthrene  Blue,  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  dyestuffs  of  extreme  fast- 
ness. The  story  of  his  discovery  is  a 
beautiful  and  fascinating  example 
of  scientific  method,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  explain  here.  One  might  say 
that  by  combining  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  Turkey  Red  and  the  indigo 
vat,  he  had  made  a  new  kind  of  dye- 
stuff  that  had  the  fastness  of  the  one 
added  to  the  fastness  of  the  other. 
Indanthrene  Blue  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  long  series  of  dyestuffs 
sharing  the  properties  of  the  parent 
type  and  distinguished  by  great 
beauty  of  shade.  These  dyestuffs 
were  of  a  fastness  approaching  the 
absolute,  and  with  their  introduc- 
tion the  whole  course  of  trade  in 
finer  classes  of  textiles  underwent  a 
gradual  change.  For  the  first  time 
the  cloth  manufacturer  could  offer 
a  range  of  shades  of  guaranteed  and 
unquestioned  fastness.  The  problem 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  difficult 
series  was  attacked,  and  several 
members  of  the  series  have  been 
already  placed  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  Duranthrene  Colours. 
Others  will  become  available  in  the 
near  future. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  this 
work  has  been  done  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  dye  industry  laid 
so  well  in  these  past  four  years,  what 
more  is  required  ?  If  the  new 
structure  is  sound,  it  will  hold  its 
own  against  the  fiercest  German 
competition.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  The 
British  dye  industry  is  a  stripling 
still  compared  with  the  giant  com- 
binations in  Germany. 

The  capital  of  the  combined 
German  dye  and  chemical  firms 
approaches  £50,000,000.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  British  industry 
hardly  reaches  £5,000,000.  There 
would  be  less  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
dyestuffs  are,  or  were,  one  of  the 
only  two  world  monopolies  that 
Germany  had.  Of  these  two  mono- 
polies, one,  that  of  Potash,  is  com- 
pletely broken  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  which  restored  the  potash 
mines  in  Alsace  to  our  French  Allies. 
The  other,  although  no  longer  an 
unchallenged  monopoly,  still  re- 
mains a  national  danger  to  this 
country,  since  it  is  clear  that  a 
monopoly  in  dyestuffs,  if  it  can  be 
established,  amounts  to  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  great  textile,  leather, 
paper,  paint,  and  other  dye-using 
industries.  If  nothing  were  done  to 
prevent  it,  the  German  colour  works, 
by  the  use  of  their  financial  power, 
could  put  the  renascent  British  in- 
dustry out  of  business  in  twelve 
months.  It  would  be  the  obvious 
thing  for  them  to  do.  It  would  not 
be  commonsense  for  us  to  allow 
them  to  do  it. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  House  of  Commons  is  growing  restless  under 
the  system  of  government  by  telephone  from  Paris. 
Two  hundred  members  telegraph  (the  Government 
'phone  not  being  at  their  disposal)  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  imploring  him  at  least  to  present  the  bill  for 
25  thousand  millions  to  Germany;  the  payment  doesn't 
matter.  Lest  the  telegram  might  be  consigned  to  the 
w.p.b,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  flies  after  it,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  telephones  back  that  he  will  "stand  faithfully 
by  all  his  pledges,"  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
ready  to  submit  to  Parliament  and  "  if  necessary,  the 
country,  our  effort  loyally  to  redeem  our  promises." 
Here  we  have  the  threat  of  dissolution,  always  a  terror 
to  a  newly  elected  Parliament.  Does  not  this  painfully 
comic  situation  arise  from  treating  the  electors  like 
children?  Had  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  consulted  a  few  merchant  bankers  like  the  Roths- 
childs and  the  Barings  before  the  election,  they  might 
have  settled  some  cautious  statement  about  indem- 
nities, instead  of  promising  impossibilities. 

The  capture  of  Odessa  by  the  Reds  or  Bolsheviks  is 
almost  as  serious  as  the  fall  of  Riga  to  the  Germans 
in  1917.  Odessa  is  the  gate  of  Southern  Russia,  and 
is  the  most  important  grain  port  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  French  troops  have  failed  to  hold  it,  and  France 
is  the  Western  Power  to  which  Russia  is  most  heavily 
indebted.  The  raising  of  a  volunteer  force  of  British  for 
the  relief  of  the  Murmansk  and  Archangel  expeditions 
is  an  excellent  idea,  and  there  will  always  be,  we  hope, 
a  certain  number  of  young  men  in  England  with  the 
old  spirit  of  the  Raleighs  and  the  Clives  to  face 
adventure  in  distant  lands.  Now  that  the  Baltic 
is  cleared  of  the  Germans,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  despatching  a  force  to  Petrograd,  via  Stockholm, 
Abo,  and  Helsingfors,  provided  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  their  passage.  Shocking  as  it  may 
seem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  certain  of  our 
working  men  there  are  many  sympathisers  with 
Bolshevism.  The  condemnation  of  Bolshevism  from 
the  Labour  Members  is  not  very  hearty. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  Germany  might  pay 
England  an  indemnity,  and  as  nobody  has  suggested 
it,  we  make  the  Big  Four  a  present  of  it.    Britain  is 


said  to  owe  America  a  thousand  millions ;  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  truly  and  ruefully  remarked  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  onerous  of  our  burthens.  Why 
should  not  Germany,  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of 
exchange,  liquidate  our  debt  to  America?  It  would  be 
possible,  because  America  has  suffered  little  or  nothing 
at  Germany's  hands  compared  with  what  we  have 
suffered.  There  is  therefore  no  such  deadly  hatred 
between  America  and  Germany,  as  there  is  between 
England  and  Germany.  There  would  be  no  such  diffi- 
culty in  re-establishing  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  German  goods 
shipped  to  America  on  British  account  might  get  rid 
of  our  indebtedness  in  that  quarter.  It  would  be  an 
immense  relief. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Lyon  in  the  English  Review,  have  demon- 
strated with  crushing  clearness  the  impossibility  of 
Germany's  paying  any  large  indemnity.  It  would,  no 
doubt  be  very  nice  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
to  receive  so  many  thousand  million  tons  of  coal,  as 
we  could  then  resume  our  cheerful  firesides.  But  are 
the  colliers  likely  to  allow  a  ton  of  German  coal  to  be 
landed  here?  What  remains  in  the  way  of  natural 
resources  for  payment?  Potash  and  beet  sugar. 
The  first  is  absurd  :  Britain  imported  from 
Germany  in  1913  beet  sugar  of  the  value  of 
;£i  1,932,000.  If  Germany  gave  us  every  ounce  of 
gold  in  her  banks  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
.£50,000,000.  Germany  might  export  to  us  manufac- 
tured articles,  certainly. 

But  England  would  have  to  pay  Germany  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  labour  expended  on  the 
imported  manufactures,  as  men  will  not  work  for 
nothing,  except  at  the  bayonet's  point.  The  total 
value  of  the  British  imports  from  Germany  in  1913  was 
^80,411,057,  and  if  you  deduct  the  cost  of  labour  and 
material  there  is  not  much  over  to  go  towards  an  in- 
demnity. The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  very  difficult  to  transfer  a 
large  amount  of  values  from  one  country  to  another, 
especially  after  five  years'  war.  How  about  the  French 
indemnity  of  £200,000,000  to  Germany  in  1871  ?  people 
ask.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  only  lasted 
six  months ;  the  interruption  to  commerce  was  slight ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  French  paid  a  large 
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portion  of  the  indemnity  by  bills  of  exchange.  But  in 
the  present  case,  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  The  whole  mechanism  of  exchange  has  been 
destroyed.    That  makes  the  difficulty. 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  muddled  notion  that  we 
might  occupy  Germany  by  an  Allied  army  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  years  (certainly  not  less  than  twenty 
would  be  necessary),  in  order  to  manage  all  the  German 
industries,  and  collect  the  receipts,  which  would  be 
divided  between  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 
Can  anything  more  childish  be  imagined?  Who  is 
going  to  supply  the  soldiers?  Certainly  not  France,  or 
Belgium,  or  Italy,  who  want  every  able-bodied  man  to 
rebuild  their  industries.  Is  Britain  or  America  going 
to  furnish  the  armies  of  occupation  for  Central  Europe? 
We  fancy  not.  Every  country  in  the  world  is  anxious 
to  recall  its  soldiers,  and  restore  them  to  industrial  life. 
The  Germans  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  know  that 
they  have  only  got  to  wait  and  every  Allied  soldier  will 
be  out  of  Germany  before  very  long. 

These  facts  are  simple,  obvious,  and  indisputable. 
The  danger  is  that  none  of  our  leading  statesmen  in 
the  Coalition  had  the  courage  to  explain  them  to  the 
electors  in  December.  It  is  possible  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  knows  nothing  about  commerce  or 
finance,  was  ignorant  of  them.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
knew  the  facts  well  enough  :  he  knows  all  about  foreign 
exchanges,  and  the  impossibility  of  transmitting 
enormous  sums  from  one  country  to  another.  Why  did 
he  not  warn  the  Prime  Minister?  Perhaps  he  did,  and 
perhaps  the  Prime  Minister  preferred  to  take  counsel 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Gibbs,  who  thinks  that  halving  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  doubles  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  We  wish  we  could  believe  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Gibbs,  who  bears  an  honoured  City  name,  because 
then  we  should  have  two-thirds  of  our  pre-war  income 
instead  of  one-third,  as  is  the  sad  fact. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  finished  the  greatest  war 
of  all  time  for  a  debt  of  8,000  millions,  more  or  less. 
Yet  we  go  on  borrowing  and  spending  just  as  if  we 
were  fighting  for  our  lives,  or  else  there  was  a  bottom- 
less purse.  We  are  spending  a  million  a  week  on  the 
bread  subsidy  to  keep  the  loaf  at  gd.  We,  or  rather, 
Sir  Robert  Home,  is  spending  a  million  a  week  in  out- 
of-work  doles.  There  is  parliamentary  authority  for 
the  bread  subsidy.  But  what  authority  has  Sir  Robert 
Home  to  spend  a  million  a  week  in  keeping  out-of- 
works,  or,  to  be  accurate,  loafers  of  both  sexes?  What 
Act  of  Parliament  has  placed  ^50,000,000  at  Sir 
Robert  Home's  disposal  in  Bradburys  for  strike  pay? 
Then  the  miners'  wages  are  to  cost  another 
^"100,000,000  a  year,  and  the  railways,  which  are 
losing  ;£i 00,000,000  a  year,  are  to  be  bought  by  the 
nation.  In  addition,  there  is  the  new  Housing  Scheme, 
and  the  new  Education  Act,  all  costing  many  millions. 
If  all  these  noughts  do  not  spell  bankruptcy,  it  will 
be  a  miracle. 

The  State  Socialists,  with  The  Times  at  their  head, 
have  discovered  a  new  doctrine,  that  of  "  invisible 
profits."  Partly  owing  to  the  war,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  land  taxes  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  a  great 
many  houses  require  to  be  built,  chiefly  for  working- 
class  tenants.  By  Dr.  Addison's  Bill  a  penny  rate  is 
leviable  by  the  local  authorities,  which  it  is  calculated 
will  cover  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  The  State 
will,  of  course,  advance  the  other  75  per  cent.,  in  cases 
where  private  enterprise  declines  the  risk  (which  we 
may  surmise  will  be  very  numerous);  and  to  pay  the 
interest  such  rents  will  be  imposed  as  the  tenants  may 
decide  to  be  convenient.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
rents  will  be  "  uneconomic,"  i.e.,  will  not  return  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  cost.  Never  mind,  says  The 
Times,  there  are  the  "  invisible  profits  "  to  the  State 
in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  tenants.  We  must 
be  very  old-fashioned,  for  in  selecting  investments  for 
our  money  we  decidedly  prefer  visible  profits. 


In  a  leading  article  on  the  Le  Bas  libel  case,  The 
Times  writes,  "every  reputable  newspaper  is  exact  to 
keep  faith  with  its  readers.  When  it  offers  them  news, 
it  is  anxious,  as  far  as  proper  care  can  go,  that  the 
news  shall  be  genuine.  When  it  offers  them  opinions 
on  current  political,  or  social,  or  industrial  topics, 
it  tacitly  guarantees  the  honesty  of  these  opinions. 
They  may  be,  and  usually  are,  coloured  by  the  known 
views  of  the  particular  paper ;  but  they  must  not  be 
paid  advertisements  masquerading  as  opinions."  The 
italics  are  ours,  and  meant  to  emphasise  our  entire  con- 
currence in  such  sound  doctrine.  But  does  The  Times 
or  any  other  "reputable  newspaper"  practise  this 
doctrine?  Exactly  what  we  have  been  complaining 
about  in  the  Pelman  advertisements  is  that  "  the  glow- 
ing tributes  "  signed  by  admirals,  generals,  and 
fashionable  authors,  are  "  paid  advertisements  mas- 
querading as  opinions."  We  thank  The  Times  for 
that  phrase. 

It  is  true  that  the  glowing  tributes  of  the  eminent 
men  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  or  several 
columns,  of  what  is  obviously  a  paid  advertisement — 
that  is  the  cleverness  of  the  thing.  But  the  glowing 
tributes  are  given  as  the  opinions,  based  on  experiment, 
of  the  eminent  men  with  regard  to  the  Pelman  system. 
If  the  public  knew  that  the  eminent  men  had  received 
a  few  tiny  pamphlets  to  read  with  a  request  to  write 
"an  article  "  in  return  for  a  handsome  cheque,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  these  "  glowing  tributes  "  to 
Pelman?  Just  nothing;  and  therefore  we  repeat  that 
the  public  are  deceived,  and  that  The  Times  and  all 
the  other  newspapers  are  assisting  in  the  deception. 
If  any  of  the  eminent  men  has  written  a  glowing  tribute 
without  payment,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  his 
denial.  But  in  what  respect  did  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  sin 
more  than  Pelman?  He  paid  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and 
others  to  write  articles,  and  then  paid  the  newspapers 
to  publish  them — which  is  exactly  what  Pelman  does. 
The  only  difference  between  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  and 
Lord  Northcliffe  is  that  Sir  Hedley  gives  the  names  of 
writers  and  Lord  Northcliffe  does  not. 

England  has  done  in  Russia  what  she  did  in  the 
Soudan,  and  what  she  has  done  frequently  in 
Afghanistan,  namely,  flung  a  small  force  into  a  huge 
and  barbarous  country,  and  left  them  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  Not  only  did  we  send  small  forces  to 
Murmansk  and  Archangel,  but  we  despatched  a  handful 
of  men  and  officers,  under  Major  Goldsmith,  to  Eastern 
Russia  and  dubbed  it  the  Caucasian  Mission.  The 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  forces  are  in  danger  :  but  the 
unfortunate  Caucasian  Mission  has  been  captured,  and 
the  officers  and  their  men  are  now  undergoing  the 
horrors  of  captivity  in  the  cells  of  Moscow,  at  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  Bolsheviks.  What  were  these 
British  officers  and  men  sent  to  the  Caucasus  to  do? 
And  what  are  we  doing  to  save  them  ? 

In  September,  1917,  Riga  fell,  and  The  Saturday 
Review  pointed  out  the  immense  significance  of  the 
fact,  begging  the  Entente  Allies  to  adopt  some  Russian 
policy,  which  might  save  Russia  from  Germany  or 
anarchy.  We  received  a  polite,  but  serious  warning 
from  the  Press  Censor  that,  unless  we  left  such  high 
matters  alone,  we  might  be  silenced  by  suspension. 
Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
the  Press  :  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  matters  which 
the  War  Office  or  the  War  Cabinet  deem  inconvenient. 
The  result  of  the  repression  of  free  debate  is 
that  the  Entente  Alliance  has  never  had  a  Russian 
policy,  and  has  not  got  one  now.  One  of  the  fashion- 
able paradoxes  of  the  day  is  that  history  does  not 
repeat  itself.  Yet  to  our  mind  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
are  the  replica  of  the  French  Regicides  of  1793. 

The  French  revolutionaries  murdered  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Dauphin,  and 
then  went  to  war  with  the  world.  The  Russian 
Bolsheviks  have  murdered  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  and  all 
their  children,  all  the  Grand  Dukes  and  nobles  whom 
they  have  been  able  to  find,  and  are  now  at  war  with 
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the  world.  There  was  in  France  in  1795  a  strong 
anti-revolutionary  party,  as  there  is  in  Russia  to- 
day. We  must  save  Russia  from  within,  by  con- 
solidating, feeding,  and  arming  the  anti-Bolshevik 
party  in  Russia.  It  might  even  be  a  good  plan  to  re- 
open the  Duma  somewhere,  and  recognise  it  as  a 
provisional  Government. 

The  riots  in  Egypt,  culminating  in  the  murder  of 
two  British  officers,  Major  Cecil  Jarvis  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  Kaimakan  Pope  Bey,  and  eight  soldiers,  on  a 
train  from  Luxor,  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
dabble  in  Nationalism  for  black  races.  The  rising  has 
been  quelled  by  the  shooting  of  a  few  hundred  rebels 
and  the  deportation  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  and  three  other 
agitators.  The  fellaheen  are  for  the  most  part  Bedouin 
Arabs  (with  a  few  Copts  in  the  towns),  and  are 
Mohammedans  in  religion  and  until  a  few  years  ago 
were  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Pashas  and  the 
students  are  the  dangerous  elements,  like  all  half- 
educated  Orientals,  the  Pashas  being  many  of  them 
Armenian  and  Levantine  Turks.  The  white  residents 
in  Egypt  are  subjects  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
under  the  Mixed  Tribunals  :  a  good  many  of  them 
are  Jews.  It  is  time  this  tangle  was  unwoven,  and 
Egypt  declared  a  British  dependency.  But  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Paris  Conference. 

Canadian  and  Australian  Governments  have  taken  to 
an  ugly  and  dishonest  trick  of  recent  years,  which, 
unless  abandoned,  will  effectually  cut  off  the  in-flow  of 
British  capital.  It  is  this.  A  syndicate  or  company  of 
shareholders,  as  a  rule  British,  are  given  powers  by  the 
local  legislature  to  build  and  equip,  some  great  under- 
taking, such  as  a  railway,  or  an  electrical  power  plant. 
When  it  has  been  completed  and  found  to  be  running 
at  a  profit,  the  Colonial  legislature  arms  the  State  with 
powers  to  run  a  rival  undertaking,  which,  owing  to 
Government  patronage,  ruins  the  private  concern. 
This  is  practically  what  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  has  done  to  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. This  is  apparently  what  the  Government 
of  Ontario  is  trying  to  do  to  the  Electric 
Development  Company  of  Ontario,  which  has 
brought  an  action  against  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commsision  of  Ontario. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  has  done  his  best 
to  defeat  the  Development  Company  by  a  legal  techni- 
cality, which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  very  properly  disallowed. 

At  great  cost  the  Electric  Development  Company 
of  Ontario  built  a  plant,  relying  upon  the  monopoly 
conferred  upon  them  in  1903  by  agreement  with  the 
Ontario  Government  Commissioners,  and  confirmed  by 
Ontario  Statute  in  1905,  by  which  the  Commissioners 
bound  themselves  not  to  take  water  from  the  Niagara 
River  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  In  1907  the 
Ontario  Government  changes  its  mind,  and  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  is  started  as  a  rival  to  the 
private  company.  Such  are  the  admitted  facts  at 
present  :  what  the  Ontario  Government  may  have  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  action  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
the  use  of  the  Niagara  River  for  purposes  of  generat- 
ing electricity  be  much  further  developed,  we  may  see 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  dwindle  to  a  commonplace  little 
cataract.  In  1907  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  which  the  Americans 
limited  themselves  to  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  per  day,  and  the  Canadians  limited  themselves 
to  35)°°°  cubic  feet. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  Commission  will  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  income  tax.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  more  honest 
and  respectable  body  than  the  Commission  on  Coal 
Mining,  and  that  it  will  not  be  packed  with  foaming 
Socialists,  who,  having  no  incomes  of  their  own 
(except  what  they  are  paid  as  agitators),  will  be  eager 
to  deprive  everybody  else  of  as  much  as  possible. 
How  many  Socialist  writers  or  speakers  have 
earned  an  income  by  honest  work,  manual  or  mental? 


We  know  several  famous  ones  who  live  on  their  wives' 
incomes,  and  many  who  have  grown  fat  and  insolent 
by  trading  on  the  ignorance  and  cupidity  of  their 
fellows.  But  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  learn  two 
things  from  the  Commission  :  1 ,  the  number  of  people 
who  are  liable  to  income  tax;  2,  the  number  of  people 
who  pay  it.  We  understand  that  the  colliers  in  York- 
shire are  sued  in  batches  in  the  County  Court  for 
income  tax.  What  patriotic  citizens  !  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  the  income  tax  does  interfere  with  "the  fuller 
and  better  life."   So  say  all  of  us. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Income  Tax  presided  over 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reported  in  1910  that  the  number 
of  income  tax  payers  was  between  1,000,000,  and 
1,250,000  persons.  To-day  the  number  must  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  5  or  6,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  reform  of  the  income  tax  will  abolish  the  absurd 
distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  income.  It 
is  unworthy  of  a  rational  society.  The  income  which 
is  derived  from  the  interest  on  investments  has  been 
earned  by  the  saving  either  of  the  recipient  or  his  or 
her  predecessor.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  unearned 
income,  though  there  will  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  different 
services.  Some  people,  for  instance,  are  offended  by 
the  fact  that  a  music-hall  mime  is  paid  ten  times  as 
much  as  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  judge.  But  is  the 
music-hall  mime  or  the  judge  or  the  Prime  Minister  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  what  he  has  saved  to  his  widow  or 
his  daughter  or  his  son,  without  branding  them  as 
thieves? 

Sir  Martin  Conway's  picture  of  "  the  fuller  and 
better  life  "  for  the  miners,  with  its  palatial  baths, 
bands,  and  cinemas,  omits  the  trifling  fact  that  the 
Romans  who  luxuriated  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  were 
served  by  an  army  of  slaves,  not  negroes,  but  their 
unfortunate  white  neighbours  captured  in  war.  All 
the  industrial  and  domestic  labour  was  done  by  these 
slaves,  who  were  kept  to  their  work  by  whips,  chains, 
and  branding  irons.  The  only  "time"  allowed  the 
working-class  was  in  the  gaols.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
doubtless  is  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  philanthropist. 
These  Caracallan  baths  will  be  built  for  the  miners — 
for  aught  we  know  the  estimate  may  be  included  in  the 
Housing  Bill — and  the  shampooers  will  be  the  ruined 
aristocrats,  and  professional  men.  Thus  an  ex-earl 
or  an  ex-editor  may  scrape  and  pummel  the  fleshy 
frames  of  the  coal-hewers.  We  only  hope  that  the 
morals  of  the  miners  may  be  better  than  those  of  the 
Roman  bathers  as  depicted  by  Juvenal. 

"A  fool,  a  fool,  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest!  "  The 
House  of  Commons  has  found  two  new  fools  in  the 
forest  of  the  General  Election,  Mr.  Jack  Jones  and 
Captain  Elliot.  We  mean,  of  course,  fools  in  the 
Shakespearian  sense  of  jesters,  laughing  philosophers, 
not  the  solemn,  serious  fools  who  muddle  up  figures 
and  talk  of  what  they  don't  understand — of  these  there 
are  always  many  more  than  a  brace.  We  like  the 
motley  of  Mr.  Jack  Jones  better  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
medico  :  his  cap  and  bells  seem  to  ring  more  naturally  : 
he  is  racy,  of  the  soil,  real  East  Endy.  But  the  Scot 
is  really  more  Shakespearian,  for  the  wit  of  all 
Shakespeare's  fools  consists  in  saying  rude  things  about 
the  previous  generation.  Dr.  Elliott  was  very  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  Victorians,  but  most  of  his  gibes 
have  already  received  the  meed  of  public  approbation. 

"  We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons  perchance  will  think  us  so." 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money's  solicitors  have  written  to 
us  saying  that  their  client  objects  to  our  description 
of  him  as  "the  dismissed  Government  underling," 
and  demanding  retraction  and  apology.  We  admit 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  word  "dismissed." 
We  should  have  said  "  the  late  ";  and  as  it  is  better 
to  be  deceased  than  dismissed,  we  willingly  apologise 
to  Sir  Leo,  and  assure  him  that  in,  future  we  shall 
always  allude  to  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  defunct 
politician. 
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THE  DANZIG  POLICY. 

IT  is  known  that  a  serious  divergence  of  opinion  has 
arisen  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Danzig. 
The  reason  is  that  this  seemingly  limited  and  some- 
what remote  territorial  question  involves  the  whole 
issue  of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  Bolshevist 
menace.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  believed  to  be 
opposing  the  proposal  to  give  Danzig  and  a  corridor 
of  German  territory  to  the  Poles,  evidently  realises  the 
necessity  of  a  new  orientation  of  our  foreign  policy 
caused  by  the  weakness  of  Germany  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  Bolshevism  is  spreading. 

Every  responsible  person  knows  that  in  no  circum- 
stances can  Germany  renew  the  struggle.  The  most 
she  can  even  threaten  is  to  throw  in  her  hand.  She 
fought  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  slowness  of  her  recovery 
is  no  longer  in  question.  Frightful  losses  in  men,  ex- 
haustion of  raw  materials,  malnutrition  of  children  and 
child-bearing  women,  have  taught  her  her  lesson  so 
effectively  that  she  has  submitted  to  Armistice  terms 
of  which  the  humiliation  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  familiar  with  German  feeling  about  the  Rhine. 
The  war-strain  on  her  economic  organization  has  been 
so  intense  that,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  she  is  going 
to  pieces.  Over  East  and  East-Central  Europe  the 
strain  has  been  greater  than  the  cohesive  powers  of 
society  and  government ;  in  Germany  itself,  amid 
starvation  and  prohibition  of  raw  materials,  the  very 
fabric  of  society  is  falling  apart.  Three  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat ;  in  December,  in  January,  and  this  month ;  and 
each  time  they  have  met  with  an  increasing  measure  of 
success.  The  middle-class  government  in  Berlin  is  not 
afraid  to  use  what  little  strength  it  has,  and  for  a  time 
the  Spartacists  have  been  crushed.  But  starvation 
and  unemployment  are  the  breeding-grounds  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  events  in  Hungary  have  convinced  the 
Big  Four  that  the  spreading  westward  of  the  infection 
is  the  most  pressing  danger  before  the  Entente. 

The  French  policy  of  opposing  its  advance  is  based 
apparently  on  a  reconstituted  Poland.  To  this  end, 
the  German  port  of  Danzig  and  a  corridor  of  German 
territory  are  to  be  given  to  the  Poles.  Well-informed 
quarters  in  Paris  admit  that  such  a  condition  would 
cause  the  German  Government  to  refuse  to  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Whether  it  signed  such  a  Treaty  or 
not  is  immaterial,  for  in  either  case  it  would  certainly 
fall  as  the  Karolyi  government  fell,  and,  as  in  Hun- 
gary, Bolshevism  would  become  identified  with  national 
feeling.  The  Conservative  Party  here,  which  stands 
for  order  and  stability  as  the  first  essential  of  the  re- 
creation of  national  prosperity,  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  deciding  whether  it  is  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  in  Germany. 

Inflexible  justice  often  reacts  on  innocent  parties, 
and  the  punishment  we  can  usefully  inflict  on  Germany 
is  conditioned  by  proximity.  What  will  be  the  Eng- 
lish reaction  to  Bolshevism  in  Germany?  We  have 
just  had  in  this  country  the  socialization  of  the  mines 
demanded  under  threat  of  a  strike.  The  manual- 
working  classes  have  now  unlimited  political  power. 
Their  industrial  power  and  their  willingness  to  use  it 
regardless  of  the  dependence  of  our  industry  on 
foreign  markets  where  competition  has  to  be  met  has 
just  been  convincingly  demonstrated.  The  irrespon- 
sibility of  sections  was  evidenced  the  other  day  by  a 
partial  strike  of  miners  who,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  which  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  supporting  their  claims,  "  regard  it 
as  a  joke."  There  is  a  widespread  anticipation  of  ex- 
pensive schemes  of  social  reform,  which,  as  Lord 
Faringdon  warned  the  House  of  Lords,  cannot  be 
financed  without  burdening  industry  to  an  extent  which 
will  render  abortive  our  attempts  to  recapture  our 
export  trade  from  American  and  Japanese  competitors. 
If  a  year  hence  the  scarcity  of  credit,  dearness  of 
materials,  and  wage  concessions  heavier  than  industry 
can  bear,  have  led  to  increased  unemployment,  will  not 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  here — now  definitely  the  aim  of  the 
left  wing  of  Labour — be  enormously  increased,  if  it  is 
in  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea? 


The  French  idea  is  apparently  that  we  are  to  sup- 
press Bolshevism  in  Germany  by  an  armed  occupation 
of  the  German  Empire,  while  the  Poles  hold  back  the 
Bolshevists  from  Russia.  If  such  a  scheme  is  seriously 
entertained — there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  it  is — and 
there  appears  no  other  means  of  meeting  the  eventuali- 
ties which  Paris  recognizes  would  ensue — then  before 
we  are  committed,  it  is  well  to  ask,  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  success?  Germany  could  doubtless  be 
held  down  by  the  veterans  of  England  and  France, 
though  the  feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  the  present 
limited  extension  of  Conscription  makes  it  uncertain 
how  long  the  voters  of  the  country  would  support  such 
a  policy.  But  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Poland,  divided  by  faction,  devastated  by  war,  could 
possibly  perform  the  task  allotted  to  her?  What  aid 
could  we  spare  from  our  task  of  occupying  the 
German  Empire,  Austria,  and  Hungary?  Reliance  on 
the  Poles,  who,  as  The  Times  remarks,  are  not  politic- 
ally the  wisest  of  peoples,  would  be  as  futile  a  policy 
as  that  of  sending  small  expeditionary  forces  to  aid  the 
Russian  anti-Bolshevists  has  proved. 

And  the  cost?  The  demands  of  our  debt-burdened, 
labour-ridden  State,  on  those  who  by  thrift  and  indus- 
try have  accumulated  property  are  already  almost 
intolerable.  Our  War  Minister  may  not  be  averse 
from  the  gigantic  "military  gamble,"  but  the  Con- 
servative Party,  whose  function  is  now  becoming  the 
protection  of  those  who  have  anything  to  lose,  may 
pertinently  ask  whether  the  landed  and  income-tax- 
paying  classes  are  prepared  to  finance  it.  They  would 
have  little  left  to  protect  from  Bolshevism  by  the  time 
they  had  finished  paying  for  it.  Can  our  burdened 
industry  possibly  meet  the  demands  which  such  a  policy 
will  lay  upon  us? 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  such  a  scheme  could 
be  seriously  entertained,  even  in  the  overheated  atmos- 
phere of  Paris ;  but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
Danzig  proposals.  The  alternative  is,  not  to  negotiate 
with  Lenin,  but  to  make  a  choice  between  Bolshevism 
and  middle-class  Germany ;  to  allow  Germany,  as  a 
shield  for  France  and  ourselves,  to  organize  herself 
against  the  Bolshevist  terror.  Revolution  makes 
strange  bedfellows,  and  Conservatives  must  realise  the 
fact,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  that  Herren  Ebert,  Noske, 
Scheidemann  and  Erzberger  are  now  fighting  our 
battle  in  Germany.  Our  own  revolutionists  have 
already  recognised  it ;  witness  the  opprobium  heaped 
on  them  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Federation.  When  one  of  Mr.  Smillie's  most 
enthusiastic  henchmen  describes  a  government  as 
"socialistic  murderers,"  there  is  probably,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  put  any  value  on  order  and 
stability,  something  to  be  said  for  that  government. 
If  we  let  the  present  middle-class  Government  of  Ger- 
many go  down — as  it  must  do,  if  we  continue  the 
blockade  and  impose  terms  which  no  German  Govern- 
ment can  accept  and  live — we  are  fashioning  a  sword 
that  will  smite  ourselves.  Our  own  Bolshevists  had 
no  scruples  about  meeting  German  comrades  during 
the  war,  and  they  will  have  no  hesitation  about  work- 
ing with  them  in  the  future.  We  have  won  the  war, 
and  it  is  already  past  history ;  national  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  being  obscured  by  those  of  class;  and  our 
most  vital  interest  during  the  next  decade  is  to  have  a 
stable  Government  in  Central  Europe. 

OUR  DAILY  PRESS. 

LORD  Northcliffe  succeeded,  by  means  of  un- 
signed articles  in  five  or  six  newspapers  of  his 
own,  in  ejecting  from  office  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord 
lellicoe,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Sir 
"Hedley  Le  Bas  was  fired  by  the  noble  ambition  of  per- 
forming the  same  operation  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by 
means  of  signed  articles  in  newspapers  not  his  own.  Of 
course,  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
compared  with  his  rival.  For  Lord  Northcliffe  had  only 
lo  pay  once,  while  Sir  Hedley  had  to  pay  twice.  Lord 
Northcliffe  had  only  to  order  his  five  editors  to  order 
their  five  leader-writers  to  attack  Lord  Kitchener  or 
Mr.  Asquith,  or  Mr.  Long,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  (who- 
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ever  happened  to  be  marked  for  slaughter),  and  the 
payment  came  in  the  -regular  way.  But  poor  Sir 
Hedley  Le  Bas  had  to  pay  first  of  all  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Duncan  Swann,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  and 
Professor  Gilbert  to  write  and  sign  the  articles,  and 
then  he  had  to  pay  half-a-dozen  newspapers  to  publish 
them.  That  comes  of  not  owning  newspapers,  an 
unaccountable  omission  in  one  who  sets  out  to  be  a 
Prime  Minister-maker  in  these  days.  It  is  certainly 
"news"  to  us  that  newspapers  have  to  be  paid  to 
insert  signed  articles  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett ;  in  our 
innocence  we  thought  that  the  newspapers  paid  him. 
But  it  was  explained  at  the  trial  that  the  shortage  of 
paper  made  advertisements  of  ladies'  underclothing 
more  precious  than  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett.  Clearly  the  offence  of  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  was 
rank  and  rose  to  Heaven.  He  was  poaching  on  Lord 
Northcliffe's  preserves;  he,  a  mere  advertising  or  news 
agent — we  don't  know  the  difference — was  trying  to 
do  by  signed  articles  what  Lord  Northcliffe  had  done 
by  anonymous  articles.  Then  he  nursed  the  intolerably 
presumptuous  notion  of  naming  a  Dictator,  who  was 
neither  Lord  Northcliffe,  nor  his  nominee,  but,  of  all 
people,  General  Smuts  !  The  polypaper  magnate 
counted  his  editors,  and  ordered  that  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas 
must  be  punished,  he  and  his  advertising  agent,  who 
did  much  business  with  the  polypap  crowd.  Where- 
upon the  Daily  Mail  described  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Hedley  Le  Bas,  in  paying  for  the  publication  of  articles 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  urging  the 
appointment  of  Dictator  Smuts,  as  "  mean  and  loath- 
some," as  playing  the  enemy's  game,  as  degrading 
the  profession  of  journalism,  and  as  rendering  him  un- 
worthy to  be  Chairman  of  the  Aldwych  Club.  If  such 
language  is  not  libellous,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
libel.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  pointed  out,  in  his  copious 
and  careful  summing  up,  that  the  defendants  must 
prove,  not  only  that  the  words  complained  of  were 
"  fair  comment,"  but  that  they  were  true  in  fact.  The 
words  "  playing  the  enemy's  game  "  were  withdrawn, 
but  as  to  the  other  words,  clearly  holding  up  Sir 
Hedley  Le  Bas  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  we  did  not 
find  any  proof.  Nevertheless,  the  jury  found  that  the 
Daily  Mail  had  not  libelled  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas.  We 
can  only  explain  this  verdict  by  supposing  that  the  jury 
disapproved  of  the  tactics  of  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  in  at- 
tacking Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
war.  For  a  jury  cares  nothing  for  the  law  of  libel. 
They  were  angry  with  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  for  trying 
to  replace  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  General  Smuts,  and 
so  they  found  for  the  Daily  Mail.  What  they  really 
meant  was  that  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  deserved  to  be 
libelled,  as  perhaps  he  did. 

We  have  no  idea  why  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  wished  to 
depose  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  set  up  in  his  place 
General  Smuts,  who,  though  an  able  man,  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  a  Dutch  accent,  is  not  a  soldier  but  a  lawyer, 
and,  having  passed  his  life  in  South  Africa,  can  know 
little  of  European  politics.  As  Lord  Northcliffe  had 
deposed  Mr.  Asquith  and  made  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
why  should  not  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  depose  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  make  General  Smuts?  That  may  have 
been  the  motive,  and  a  very  human  one.  There  may 
have  been  some  other  equally  human,  but  less  avow- 
able  feelings.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  under  the 
reign  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  was  a  great 
man  on  the  War  Savings  Committee,  which  gave  out 
an  enormous  amount  of  advertising — we  all  remember 
in  our  nightmares  those  posters.  Then  came  a  new 
king,  who  perhaps  knew  not  Joseph,  or  entrusted  the 
advertising  to  some  rival,  Higham  or  Potter.  We  do 
not  know,  not  being  in  "  the  publicity  "  world,  but  as 
Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  is  reported  to  have  said  that  any- 
thing could  be  done  by  advertising,  he  cannot  com- 
plain if  it  is  thought  that  he  would  do  anything  for 
advertising.  Indeed,  the  most  painful  fact  educible 
from  the  trial  is  the  wholesale  corruption  of  the  daily 
press.  It  is  money,  money  all  the  time.  The 
advertiser  is  king  of  all.  When  paper  is  rationed,  the 
most  sparkling  production  of  the  most  accomplished 
pen  is  unhesitatingly  put  aside  for  the  draper's  adver- 
tisement.   Nor    is    the    corruption    confined    to  the 


political  part  of  the  newspaper ;  it  has  spread  to  the 
literary  side.  The  publisher  advertises,  but  expects  in 
return  that  his  books  shall  be  praised.  Literary 
criticism,  as  Sainte  Beuve  and  Arnold  understood  the 
art,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  replaced  by  uniform 
eulogy  of  the  trashiest  books.  The  fault  of  all  this  is 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  public,  which  gets  the  press 
that  it  deserves.  The  public  insists  on  being  supplied 
every  morning  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  with  a  paper  con- 
taining something  of  everything ;  politics,  gossip, 
sport,  finance,  war,  etc.,  etc.  and,  most  costly  of  all, 
pictures.  The  cost  of  production  is  great,  and  can 
only  be  met  by  the  advertisements.  The  Times  has 
now  taken  to  pictures,  and  has  swollen  to  24 
pages,  and  so  must  take  more  advertisements  than 
ever.  The  drapers  rule  the  press,  the  women  rule  the 
drapers ;  and  so  the  women  rule  the  press  as  well  as 
Parliament.  When  a  nation  is  ruled  by  petticoats  in- 
stead of  trousers,  its  end  is  approaching.  There  are 
always  compensating  forces  in  politics  as  in  nature. 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  the  State  grows  too  powerful, 
it  is  undone  by  its  own  greed,  which  necessitates  cor- 
ruption, by  which  it  falls.  The  Sovereign,  as  ruler, 
soon  undid  himself  in  that  way.  Had  Charles  II.  been 
as  frugal  as  George  III.,  the  Stuarts  might  have  been 
on  the  Throne  to-day.  The  aristocracy  abolished 
themselves  much  in  the  same  fashion,  by  extravagance, 
which  necessitated  borough-mongering,  ending  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  brief  and 
virtuous  reign  in  the  last  century,  but  Disraeli  prophe- 
sied that  the  Press  would  supplant  it.  The  Press 
has  enjoyed  great  power  during  the  present  century, 
but  luckily  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  polypap 
millionaire  has  been  too  greedy.  Corruption  has  crept 
in,  has  become  notorious,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  the 
once  vaunted  omnipotence  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

"  UNCLE  SAM." 

THE  American  Commonwealth  was  founded  upon 
the  axiom  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  The 
American  constitution  goes  on  to  provide  that  persons 
"bound  to  service  or  labour"  (a  phrase  invented  to 
cover  decently  the  nakedness  of  negro  slavery)  who 
escape  from  their  masters  in  one  State  shall  be  handed 
back  to  their  owners  by  the  State  in  which  they  have 
taken  refuge.  The  American  Civil  War  changed 
all  that,  but  the  contradictions  between  American 
principles  and  American  practice  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  time.  In  no  country 
is  there  such  a  cruel  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  as  in  America — an  inequality 
less  justified  by  the  standards  of  moral,  social  or  intel- 
lectual distinction.  If  a  modern  Petronius  desired  to 
satirise  the  modern  Trimalchio  no  city  could  furnish 
him  with  better  models  than  New  York.  We  are  far 
from  holding  up  astonished  hands  at  the  stupid 
iniquities  of  a  society  based  almost  exclusively  upon 
wealth.  We  merely  note  that  a  country  which  most 
nearly  reproduces  in  the  modern  world  the  habits  and 
mentality  of  the  licentious  and  vulgar  rich  satirised  by 
Juvenal  on  one  celebrated  occasion  almost  stoned 
Maxim  Gorki  from  its  gates  (not  for  his  political 
opinions,  which  would  be  not  unjustifiable,  but  for 
alleged  moral  delinquencies  which  are  those  of  thou- 
sands of  respected  American  citizens),  and  on  another 
celebrated  occasion  professed  horror  and  astonishment 
when  a  famous  popular  entertainer  failed  immediately 
to  produce  a  marriage  certificate.  In  politics  we  find 
the  same  dichotomy.  The  United  States,  which  set 
out  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  which  in- 
scribed upon  its  banners  "  No  more  secret  diplomacy," 
and  declared  that  there  should  be  no  more  war  upon 
the  earth,  will  shortly  be  the  last  refuge  of  autocratic 
institutions,  and,  not  without  references  to  a  possible 
American  Navy  reminiscent  of  the  "shining  armour 
which  was  wont  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  unregenerate 
Europe,  is  settling  the  future  of  the  world  in  confer- 
ences more  secret  than  those  of  an  English  cabinet  in 
the  days  before  the  Press  was  a  privileged  eaves- 
dropper.  •  A  recent  speech  of   President   Wilson  is 
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freshly  in  our  minds  wherein  the  American  soldier  was 
described  as  a  crusader  (unlike  the  ordinary  European 
soldier  who  was  merely  fighting  for  his  country)  with 
an  ideal  or  vision  in  his  heart.  We  can  only  presume 
from  this  that  Paris  had  sadly  misjudged  the  American 
soldier,  who  very  successfully  dissembles  his  crusading 
spirit  when  he  is  no  longer  under  the  mild  and  mag- 
nificent eye  of  his  international  interpreters. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  invariable  dissonance 
between  American  precept  and  American  practice?  Let 
us  beware  of  too  easily  charging  it  to  the  account  of 
hypocrisy.  Most  nations  are  hypocrites  in  the  eyes  of 
their  neighbours.  Albion  has  always  been  perfidious 
and  France  always  insincere  to  the  outside  view. 
America  is  probably  not  more  hypocritical  than  other 
nations  whose  professions  are  too  high  for  an  imme- 
diate realisation.  The  contradiction  between  profession 
and  practice  is  cruder  and  more  naive  in  America 
because  America  has  hitherto  had  little  experience  of 
international  politics  and  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
behave  or  what  to  expect.  The  attitude  of  America  in 
the  present  war  and,  later,  towards  the  problems 
of  peace  has  been  that  of  a  nice  boy  towards  the  man 
of  the  world.  Most  really  nice  young  people  profess 
contempt  for  elderly  people  with  their  timid  com- 
promises and  tendency  to  prefer  a  modus  vivendi  to 
shares  in  the  New  Atlantis.  At  the  same  time  even  a 
nice  young  person  has  to  live  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
the  moment  inevitably  arrives  when,  if  one  is  to  avoid 
the  Pharisees,  it  becomes  necessary  to  behave  in  some 
respects  even  as  the  Publicans.  For  high-minded 
young  people  this  is  a  painful  dilemma  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  discomfort  and  a  little  pardonable 
shuffling.  America's  attitude  to-day  and  every  day 
since  August,  1914,  to  the  European  nations  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  and  burden  of  the  war  would  be 
intolerable  in  a  nation  which  had  internationally  come 
of  age.  But  youth  excuses  everything  which  age  will 
remedy. 

All  this  may  appear  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
American  play  now  running  at  the  Haymarket.  But 
really  the  same  considerations  apply.  '  Uncle  Sam  '  is 
a  dramatic  essay  in  American  politics  which  at  its  first 
production  in  the  United  States  was  publicly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  speech  from  the  presi- 
dential box.  To  understand  such  an  event  as  this  one 
has  to  remember  that  America  has  not  yet  attained 
maturity.  '  Uncle  Sam  '  is  a  play  rendered  barely 
tolerable  by  the  engaging  naivety  of  its  authors  and  by 
our  instinctive  recognition  that  we  are  here  confronted 
with  the  standards  of  the  nursery.  Offered  by  an 
English  author,  this  play  would  offend  us  at  every  turn 
by  the  levity  with  which  the  most  intimate  emotions 
are  butchered  to  make  a  sentimental  holiday  and  the 
facility  with  which  difficult  political  problems  are 
solved  with  phrases  devoid  either  of  grace  or  utility. 
No  English  author  could  write  such  a  play  who  was 
not  a  sentimental  recluse  or  a  political  humbug.  But 
things  are  different  in  America.  We  feel  that  the  play 
is  really  an  effor%  uncouth  but  wholly  sincere,  to  deal 
with  a  serious  political  issue,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing too  childlike  to  be  very  reprehensible  in  its  entire 
lack  of  reticence  (and,  as  we  should  think,  decency)  in 
dealing  with  the  domestic  situations  which  arise  in 
course  of  the  proceedings.  The  awful  facility  with 
which  the  authors  turn  from  heartbreaking  emotional 
crises  to  interludes  of  pure  farce  would  be  intolerable 
in  an  English  play.  It  would  imply  in  the  author  a 
calculating  dishonesty  or  a  condition  of  hysteria.  We 
prefer  to  regard  the  gentleman  at  the  Haymarket  who 
cries  at  one  moment  in  a  woman's  lap  without  losing 
his  zest  or  capacity  for  knockabout  humour  shortly 
afterwards  as  simply  a  candid  and  typical  expression  of 
the  young  American  idea  which  has  yet  to  sprout. 

The  subject  purporting  to  be  treated  in  '  Uncle 
Sam  '  is  one  which  greatly  exercised  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  opening  years  of  the  war.  We  are 
introduced  to  a  German  who  has  settled  in  New  York 
and  has  become  an  American  citizen.  He  has  not, 
however,  altogether  lost  his  affection  for  his  native 
country,  and,  when  the  war  breaks  out,  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Germany  is  the  villain  of  the  piece.  When 


the  United  States  enters  the  war,  his  son  joins  the 
American  Army,  but  dares  not  tell  his  father.  The 
dramatic  worth  of  the  play  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  asked  to  be  tremendously  interested 
in  the  ultimate  effect  upon  this  honest  and  stubborn 
believer  in  the  Fatherland  of  the  discovery  that 
Germany  has  become  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  that, 
having  interested  us  in  this  question,  the  author,  upon 
arriving  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  treats  it  with  an 
unpardonable  crudity  and  carelessness.  The  moment 
itself  is  pure  melodrama,  and  the  old  man's  conversion 
is  almost  immediately  used  for  purposes  of  comic 
relief. 

That  President  Wilson  and  the  United  States  should 
have  received  this  play  as  a  highly  serious  contribution 
to  American  politics  is  highly  significant.  The  play  is 
intellectually  in  the  nursery  and  emotionally  it  is  a 
bear-garden.  In  London  it  has  been  accepted  simply 
as  an  entertaining  farce  of  the  kind  rendered  famous 
and  familiar  in  successive  incarnations  of  Potash  and 
Perlmutter.  The  perpetual  squabbling  of  the  two 
elderly  German-Americans  of  the  play,  one  of  them 
still  a  champion  of  his  native  land  and  the  other  a 
furious  champion  of  the  Allies,  is  frequently  amusing. 
As  always  at  the  Haymarket,  the  acting  and  the 
general  production  are  excellent. 

ART,   RECREATION  AND  LUXURY. 

TH  E  connection  between  art  and  war  to  which  refer- 
ence was  lately  made  in  these  columns,  may  per- 
haps be  better  understood  by  considering  the  very 
similar  connection  between  art  and  the  active  recrea- 
tions ;  those  recreations  especially  which  have  always 
been  largely  regarded  as  a  training,  and  are  for  most 
men  a  very  necessary  substitute,  when  these  are  lack- 
ing, for  more  warlike  activities.  We  have  seen  reason 
to  hope  that  an  art  revival  may  be  one  of  the  best 
results  of  the  frightful  struggle  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged ;  but  if  this  is  really  to  be  the  last  of 
such  bloody  tragedies,  it  is  even  more  desirable,  if  only 
in  this  mechanical  age  for  the  sake  of  our  continued 
physical  efficiency,  that  there  should  be,  we  need  not  say 
a  revival,  but  a  more  whole-hearted  and  widely  popular 
development  of  our  active  recreations ;  and  such  a 
development  would  naturally  go  hand-in-hand  with  a 
revival  of  our  national  arts. 

For  just  as  its  arms  and  armour  are  always  amongst 
the  finest  art-products  of  an  age  of  chivalry  or  amateur 
"  militarism,"  so  at  the  present  time  a  good  shot  gun, 
a  good  saddle,  a  good  fishing  rod,  or  a  good  yacht, 
even  a  good  bicycle  or  cricket  bat,  is  a  much  more 
genuine  work  of  art,  and  more  truly  characteristic  of 
our  national  life,  than  much  of  the  work  which  is  pro- 
duced, either  through  the  usual  channels  or  by  our  art- 
revivalists,  with  more  obviously  aesthetic  intention ; 
and  this  because  art,  which  is  largely  an  expression  of 
the  producer's  pleasure  and  interest  in  his  work,  is 
largely  also  an  expression  of  the  consumer's  interest 
and  pleasure  in  that  activity,  whether  of  work  or 
recreation,  which  is  subserved  by  the  artist-  The 
making  of  a  Japanese  sword,  the  building  and  launch- 
ing of  a  Viking  ship,  was  an  awful  and  truly  religious 
business ;  for  the  quality  of  sword  or  ship  was  often  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  owner  and  his 
dependents. 

Few  members  of  a  modern  industrial  community  are 
lucky  enough  to  regard  their  professional  labours  with 
that  enthusiasm  which  demands  that  every  implement 
and  appurtenance  shall  be  of  the  perfect  quality  which, 
whether  or  not  it  flowers  into  appropriate  ornament, 
always  constitutes  a  work  of  art.  The  city  man  does 
not  regard  his  American  roll-top  writing  table  as  an 
article  of  furniture  on  the  excellence  of  which  his 
honour  and  his  very  life  depend.  But  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens, ie  is  also  a  sailing  man,  he  will  see  to  it  that  his 
yacht,  even  if  she  is  only  a  five-tonner,  is  as  nearly  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  as  the  best  artists 
in  their  kind  can  make  her. 

And  when  once  a  man  begins  to  require  and  recog- 
nise that  perfect  quality  in  one  kind  of  material  object 
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he  soon  learns  to  recognise  and  require  it  in  others 
also.  The  Viking,  richly  decorating  every  weapon, 
blazoning  his  very  sail,  carving  his  splendid  long  ship 
from  end  to  end,  bequeathed  a  tradition  to  his  more 
peaceful  descendants  which  has  lived  in  their  peasant 
arts  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  only  during  the 
last  century  began  to  wither  under  the  blast  of 
of  Brummagem.  And  even  to-day  your  true  sports- 
man is  more  likely,  however  little  consciously,  to  be  a 
man  of  real  taste  than  his  non-sporting  fellows,  how- 
ever highly  educated  or  wealthy ;  whilst  for  very 
similar  reasons  the  skilled  artizan  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  man  of  taste  than  the  clerk,  and  the  engineer  or  the 
surgeon  than  the  tradesman. 

In  the  case  of  the  peasant  arts  the  persistence  and 
perhaps  the  birth  of  the  tradition  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  responsible  woman,  almost  equally  with 
the  man,  is  thus  in  vital  touch  with  the  material  in- 
strument. Insisting,  as  she  will  do,  that  her  distaff  or 
her  mangling  board  shall  be  the  work  of  art  that  it 
usually  is,  she  naturally  requires  a  corresponding  excel- 
lence in  those  appurtenances  of  the  house  which  are 
less  exclusively  her  own  property.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  decadence  of  our  English  furniture  since 
the  eighteenth  century  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  educated  and  responsible  women  have  almost 
wholly  abandoned  the  more  practical  duties  of  the  old- 
fashioned  housewife,  whilst  they  are  less  poignantly 
dependent  in  their  other  work  or  their  recreation  than 
the  men  of  their  class  on  the  material  perfection  of 
other  implements. 

Just  as  there  is  this  natural  connection  between  art 
and  the  active  recreations,  including  with  these  any 
sort  of  skilled  practical  work  which  is  really  loved  for 
its  own  sake,  so  there  is  a  very  similar  connection 
between  luxury  and  the  passive  amusements.  When 
we  say  that  we  wish  to  see  a  more  widely  popular 
development  of  the  active  recreations,  we  mean  that  we 
wish  to  see  in  every  industrial  centre,  for  instance,  a 
hundred  or  so  amateur  football  teams  playing  fifty  or 
so  matches  amongst  themselves  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  week ;  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  whole  population  packed  like  sardines  in  a  tin  to 
watch  and  bet  away  their  earnings  upon  a  handful  of 
professional  players.  We  want  to  see  more  men  sail- 
ing their  own  boats,  or  even  riding  their  own  bicycles ; 
not  more  men  taken  luxuriously  about  by  their 
chauffeurs  or  skippers  in  motor  cars  or  steam  yachts- 
We  want  to  see  the  people  everywhere  again  devising 
their  own  recreations,  as  they  did  in  the  Morris  dances 
and  Guild  pageants  and  mystery  plays  of  mediaeval 
England ;  not  everywhere  growing  more  dependent  on 
third-rate  music-halls  and  picture  palaces.  For  a 
peace  devoted  to  the  arts  and  active  recreations  is  a 
healthy  peace ;  a  peace  devoted  to  luxury  and  the  pas- 
sive amusements,  if  it  is  not  soon  to  be  fatal,  can  only 
be  redeemed  by  war. 

If,  as  may  well  be,  the  idea  of  a  luxury  tax  is 
presently  revived  as  a  means  to  mitigating  income  tax 
or  avoiding  a  levy  on  capital,  let  us  keep  clearly  in 
mind  these  distinctions,  which  seem  hardly  to  have 
occurred  to  the  members  of  the  recent  Commission. 
Let  us  frankly  admit  that  our  luxuries  and  our  passive 
amusements  are  fair  game  for  the  tax-gatherer ;  but  let 
him  keep  his  hands  off  our  arts  and  our  active  recrea- 
tions. Let  us  recognise,  as  the  Commission  did  not, 
that  a  mere  increase  of  price  seldom  converts  any 
necessary  durable  article  into  an  article  of  luxury, 
though  it  may  convert  it  into  a  work  of  art ;  that  if  a 
bicycle,  for  instance  ,  is  not  a  luxury  at  £15,  it  is  not 
a  luxury,  whilst  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  work  of  art,  at 
£20;  and  that  a  motor  cycle,  however  cheap,  may 
better  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  than  a  bicycle  however 
expensive.  Let  us  admit  that  yachting  may  be  a 
luxury  for  the  man  who  sits  in  a  deck  chair  whilst  his 
crew  does  the  work,  but  that  for  the  Corinthian  sailor, 
so  far  from  being  a  luxury,  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest, 
if  only  because  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  exact- 
ing, of  the  active  recreations,  and  one  which  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  writing  tables  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  works  of  art  at  ^15,  nor  our  hand-mirrors 


at  15s.;  and  that  those  articles,  when  they  have 
existed  at  all,  always  have  been  works  of  art  amongst 
any  people  who  have  been  capable  of  any  art  whatever. 
Conversely,  let  us  remember  that  if  we  want  to  make 
ourselves  odorous  with  soap  and  hair-wash  we  can  very 
well  do  so  at  less  than  iod.  a  cake  or  2s.  a  sitting  to 
the  barber;  that  luxury  consists  in  the  extravagant 
consumption  of  non-durable  goods  and  services,  just 
as  art  consists  primarily  in  the  excellence  of  all  durable 
commodities- 
Let  us,  above  all,  not  be  too  prosaic  in  our  recon- 
struction ideals  and  labours.  Weaned,  as  we  should 
have  been,  by  our  own  necessities  and  the  example  of 
our  fighting  men  from  those  ideals  of  luxury  and  pas- 
sive amusement  which  were  prevalent  before  the  war, 
let  us  set  ourselves  now  the  old  Greek  ideals  of  recrea- 
tion and  art,  of  physical  perfection  in  ourselves  and 
material  excellence  in  all  our  surroundings,  unassisted 
by  that  ideal  of  war  which,  though  she  showed  herself 
capable  enough,  as  we  have  done,  in  her  great  emer- 
gency, was  not  at  all  events  the  ideal  of  Athens.  Each 
man  may  have  other  and  perhaps  more  "spiritual" 
ideals  for  himself,  but  he  can  hardly  do  better  than 
make  these  his  ideals  for  his  country. 


CONSPICUOUS  LOVERS. 

THE  marriage  of  a  Princess  to  a  Commoner;  the 
assent  of  an  Illustrious  Personage  given  under 
the  great  Seal ;  the  due  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the 
established  Church ;  the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  have  awakened  a  respectful  interest. 
We  give  a  few  instances  of  conspicuous  alliances  and 
of  conspicuous  betrothals.  Some  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  were  famous  and  some  the  reverse.  In 
every  case  the  historical  records  are  worth  con- 
sideration. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  1772,  in 
consequence  of  the  marriages  of  two  of  the  brothers  of 
George  III.  A  witty  lady  complained  of  them,  "This 
is  the  cheapest  family  to  see,  and  the  dearest  to  keep 
that  ever  was."  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  married  the 
Dowager  Countess  Waldegrave,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.  Her  mother  was 
Dorothy  Clements,  a  spinster,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  a  milliner's  apprentice  in  Dublin.  The  other 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  married  Anne 
Horton,  the  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  and 
daughter  of  Simon  Luttrell,  Lord  Irnham,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Carhampton.  She  was  the  sister  of  Henry 
Luttrell,  who  was  notorious  as  the  opponent  of  Wilkes 
in  the  Middlesex  election.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  1771,  thus  describes  the  bride  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "The  new  Princess  of  the 
Blood  is  a  young  widow  of  twenty-four,  extremely 
pretty,  not  handsome,  very  well  made,  with  the  most 
amorous  eyes  in  the  world,  and  eye-lashes  a  yard  long. 
Coquette  beyond  measure,  artful  as  Cleopatra,  and 
completely  mistress  of  all  her  passions  and  projects." 

The  habits  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  were  like  the 
eyes  of  his  wife — amorous.  His  chief  pre-nuptial 
scrapes  were  two  in  number.  Earl  Grosvenor 
obtained  a  separation  from  his  wife  for  adultery  with 
the  Duke.  In  this  case  the  damages  awarded  were  ten 
thousand  pounds,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Chief 
Justice  Lord  Mansfield  "  to  save  the  King's  brother." 
The  second  difficulty  arose  from  a  marriage  with  a 
person  called  Olive  Wilmot.  Legal  proceedings  were 
taken  by  a  descendant  of  this  person  in  a  case  known 
as  Ryves  and  Ryves  v.  the  Attorney-General ;  but  the 
case  was  dropped. 

Some  of  the  Luttrells,  who  came  from  Luttrellstown 
in  Ireland,  took  peculiar  views  of  their  political 
duties.  One  of  them,  who  deserted  the  cause  of 
James  II.,  was  assassinated  in  Dublin,  and  Macaulay 
alludes  to  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  his 
memory.  Eighty  years  after  his  death  "  his  grave  was 
violated  and  his  skull  broken  in  with  a  pickaxe." 
The  first  Earl  of  Carhampton  ceased  his  opposition  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  valuable  consideration  for  an 
Earldom. 
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Henry  Luttrell  left  the  Cornish  borough  he  repre- 
sented, where  the  few  electors  were  revenue  officers,  to 
stand  tor  Middlesex,  that  he  might  eventually  obtain  a 
good  post  on  the  Staff.  It  is  said  that  when  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel  by  his  father  he  refused  the  summons 
because  it  was  not  given  by  a  "gentleman."  His 
experiences  were  not  altogether  political,  for  at  Oxford 
he  had  covered  himself  with  odium  by  the  betrayal  of 
a  peasant  girl. 

At  Luttrellstown,  Sophia  Baddeley,  and  other 
syrens  reigned.  At  an  earlier  date  this  lady  played  in 
genteel  comedy,  and  so  pleased  George  III.  and  Cjueen 
Charlotte  that  they  sent  her  an  order  to  go  to  Zoffany 
for  her  portrait. 

There  was  another  sister,  who  lived  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland.  She  is  described  by  Sir  H. 
Heron  in  his  Notes  as  playing  high  and  cheating 
much ;  afterwards  as  being  in  gaol  and  giving  a  hair- 
dresser fifty  pounds  to  marry  her ;  then  as  being  con- 
victed of  picking  pockets  at  Augsburg  and  as  being 
condemned  to  clean  the  streets  chained  to  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  and  finally  as  poisoning  herself.  When 
Princes  marry  into  such  amiable  families,-  Acts  like  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  Letters  of  Junius,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
Middlesex  election  have  made  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  memorable.  The  Whigs  and  the 
H  ilkites  heard  with  joy  that  the  brother  of  the  bride 
was  the  Colonel  whom  the  Court  had  forced  upon 
Middlesex.  The  attention  of  the  injured  voters  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  King  now  experienced  what 
it  was  to  have  a  Luttrell  forced  upon  him  against  his 
will.  Junius  suggested  that  a  deputation  from  the 
City  should  repair  to  St.  James's  with  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  his  brother's  wedding.  After 
Wilkes  had  been  excluded  from  Parliament  for  eleven 
years  he  took  his  seat  and  moved  that  proceedings 
expelling  him  from  the  House  should  be  expunged 
from  the  Journals.  During  the  debate  a  member 
asserted  that  Wilkes  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy. 
' '  A  puppy  !  ' '  remarked  Wilkes  audibly  after  he  had 
routed  his  antagonist,  "  does  he  think  I  don't  know 
what  is  blasphemy,  better  than  he  does?  " 

Anne,  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  lived  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  in  Windsor  Park,  and  died  a  widow  early  in 
the  last  century.  Her  portrait,  by  Gainsborough, 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  draws 
a  distinction  between  Mrs.  Horton,  afterwards  a  royal 
Duchess,  and  another  Mrs.  Horton.  This  lady,  other- 
wise known  as  Nancy  Parsons,  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Mrs.  Horton,  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  Mrs. 
Horton,  everybody's  Mrs.  Horton.  He  further  goes 
on  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  commonest  creatures 
in  London.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  tailor  in  Bond 
Street,  and  her  first  protector  was  Horton,  a  West 
Indian  merchant.  Eventually  she  married  Lord 
Maynard. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  above  mentioned,  was  the 
third  Duke  and  a  descendant  of  Charles  II.  by  Barbara 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Some  of 
his  talents,  political  and  otherwise,  may  be  traced  to 
his  great  ancestor.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
from  1766  to  1771.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  the  attacks  of  Junius;  by  the  troubles  in  America; 
and  by  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  great  public  offices,  which  included  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  taking  his  mistress  to  the  opera 
openly.  On  leaving  public  life  he  devoted  his  time  to 
hunting,  racing,  and  finally  to  the  Unitarian  religion. 
He  is  probably  the  first  Prime  Minister  who  had  a  Non- 
conformist conscience.  He  not  only  inquired  anxiously 
into  spiritual  affairs,  but  wrote  on  them.  Nancy 
Parsons  was  not  the  only  feminine  influence  in  his  life. 
Of  his  two  wives  the  first  eloped  from  him  ;  and  the 
second  bore  him  twelve  children. 

Edward  Gibbon  made  his  addresses,  and  their  failure 
conspicuous  by  one  sentence:  "I  sighed  as  a  lover 
and  obeyed  as  a  son."  The  lady  was  Suzanne 
Curchod,  who  afterwards  married  Necker,  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Finances  of  France.  Gibbon  had 
nothing,  and  the  the  lady  had  nothing ;  so  the  inter- 


vention of  a  precautious  parent  was  effective.  Scep- 
ticism, frigid  prudence,  and  unswerving  incredulity 
marked  the  character  of  the  great  historian.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  his  love  affair  had  but  a  transitory 
effect  on  him.  In  his  views  of  Christian  Virgins  and 
Roman  Empresses,  he  was  not  very  kind  to  the  sex. 
Perhaps  his  cynical  statements  arose  from  some  feel- 
ings of  disappointment. 

Among  Gillray's  Caricatures  is  one  called  the 
Nuptial  Bower,  in  which  William  Pitt  is  seen  leading  a 
lady  to  a  bower  in  the  Treasury,  full  of  money  bags 
and  covered  with  coronets.  Behind  the  Bower  Fox  is 
portrayed  looking  at  them.     Under  are  the  lines  : — 

"  To  the  Nuptial  Bower  he  led  her,  Blushing  like 
the  morn, 

With  the  Evil  One  peeping  at  the  charms  of  Eden.  " 
The  lady  was  Eleanor  Eden,  daughter  of  Lord 
Auckland,  afterwards  Lady  Buckinghamshire.  The 
love  letters  of  Pitt  show  that  his  marriage  did  not  take 
place  because  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  in  some 
Memoirs  of  that  date  he  is  made  to  say,  "There  are 
other  reasons,  there  is  her  mother,  such  a  chatterer, 
and  the  family  intrigues."  This  statement  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Lady  Auckland  belonged  to  a  family  in 
league  with  the  Whigs.  This  alliance,  after  a  time, 
became  of  the  closest  kind — that  of  relationship.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Governor-General 
of  India  and  first  Lord  Minto.  The  second  Lord 
Minto  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  his  period 
of  office  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  Elliots  in 
the  Naval  Service.  Although  a  bad  speaker,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
Then  occurred  the  marriage  with  the  greatest  Whig 
of  a  great  Whig  family.  Minto's  daughter  married 
Lord  John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  Russell  and  Prime 
Minister.  According  to  a  well-known  Whig  author, 
the  Whig  is  born,  not  made.  The  basis  of  that  party 
was  not  creed,  but  intermarriage.  They  formed  a 
privileged  enclosure.  Beresford-Hope  in  one  of  his 
novels  calls  it  the  "Sacred  Circle  of  Great-grand- 
motherhood."  Speaking  of  the  Whigs,  Thackeray 
said  :  "  They  are  our  superiors  and  that's  the  fact.  I 
am  not  a  Whig  myself  (perhaps  it  is  as  unnecessary  to 
say  so  as  to  say  that  I  am  not  King  Pippin  in  a  Golden 
Coach,  or  King  Hudson,  or  Miss  Burdett-Coutts). 
I'm  not  a  Whig,  but  oh,  how  I  should  like  to  be  one." 

GUBBIO. 

THE  Italian  papers  announce  that,  the  war  being 
over,  the  old  Umbrian  town  of  Gubbio  will 
resume  the  annual  festival  of  the  Ceri.  It  is  on  May 
the  15th  that  the  place  shakes  off  the  sleep  of  ages 
to  do  honour  to  St.  Ubaldo,  a  potent  bishop  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  an  early  hour  the  country  folk 
will  troop  across  the  plain  towards  the  precipitous 
red-brown  streets  which  climb  the  side  of  Monte  Calvo. 
Dressed  in  white  uniforms  with  red  sashes  and  caps, 
the  brawny  youths  who  are  to  carry  the  images  of  the 
Bishop,  and  his  attendants,  St.  George  and  St. 
Anthony,  will  first  be  publicly  entertained.  By  and 
by,  some  eight  or  ten  of  them  to  each  pole,  they  will 
raise  from  the  ground  the  trestles  supporting  the  lofty 
wooden  pedestals  of  Ceri  on  which  stand  the  figures  of 
the  saints.  Thus  loaded,  they  will  charge  at  frequent 
intervals  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  their 
energies  upheld  by  native  enthusiasm,  stiffened  by 
copious  draughts  of  wine.  On  the  central  square, 
flanked  by  the  mediaeval  palaces  of  the  Consuls  and  the 
municipality,  the  Ceri,  as  if  suddenly  possessed,  will 
accomplish  two  or  three  wild  gyrations  from  left  to 
right.  At  nightfall  the  bearers  will  stagger  up  a  zig- 
zag path  to  the  grey  monastery  of  St.  Ubaldo,  perched 
high  above  the  walls.  While  the  image  of  the  saint 
is  thrice  making  the  circuit  of  the  courtyard,  its 
satellites  will  remain  outside.  Then  St.  George  and 
St.  Anthony  will  enter ;  the  Ceri  will  be  stowed  away, 
and  the  lighting  of  bonfire  after  bonfire  on  the  plain 
will  proclaim  to  the  Umbrian  world  that  the  feast  of 
St.  Ubaldo  has  been  well  and  truly  celebrated. 

The  ceremony,  with  its  evidently  pagan  symbolism, 
could   not   have    a   more    appropriate    setting  than 
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Gubbio,  a  city  whose  timeworn  face  almost  makes 
good  the  claim  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  five  to  be 
built  in  ftaly  after  the  Deluge.  Its  origin  must  be  of  an 
earlier  age  than  that  of  the  worthy  bishop  now  asso- 
ciated with  it  who  by  his  intercession  is  reputed  to 
have  saved  the  town  from  the  fury  of  Barbarossa,  and 
in  ghostly  shape  to  have  rallied  its  forces  when  they 
were  flying  before  the  redoubtable  condottiere,  Braccio 
da  Montone,  and  scared  away  Michaelotto,  the  servant 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  when  he  approached  the  walls.  The 
Ceri,  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Bower  conjectures  in  his  admirable 
monograph  on  the  feast,  may  be  the  survival  of  pre- 
historic tree-worship.  They  may,  according  to  the 
ingenious  guess  of  local  antiquaries,  carry  on  the 
ritual  of  a  triad,  consisting  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Apennine  Jove.  They  may  again  be  connected  with 
the  purely  Umbrian  observances  enjoined  by  the  famous 
Eugubine  tables,  now  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Municipal  Palace.  Those  seven  bronze  records,  which 
were  discovered  in  1444  close  to  Gubbio,  preserve, 
partly  in  Etruscan,  partly  in  what  Gibbon  calls  "a 
savage  dialect  "  of  Latin,  the  rules  of  a  college  of 
priests,  the  Attidian  brotherhood,  for  lustrations  and 
prayers  to  the  gods.  But,  whatever  its  exact  mean- 
ing may  be,  the  procession  of  the  Ceri  is  frankly  pre- 
Christian.  To  the  mind's  eye  the  running  bearers 
easily  transform  themselves  into  Salian  priests ;  to  the 
mind's  ear  the  vivas  becomes  evoes.  The  Church  evi- 
dently grafted  its  own  observances  on  to  the  worship 
of  heathendom,  much  as,  later  on,  the  more  powerful 
sanctity  of  St.  Ubaldo  appears  to  have  displaced  that 
of  St.  Francis  as  the  patron  saint  of  one  quarter  of 
the  town.  When  there  was  added  the  association  of 
mediaeval  trade  guilds,  the  change  became  complete. 
Even  to-day  St.  Ubaldo  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
masons,  while  the  tradesmen  cultivate  St.  George  and 
the  countrymen  St.  Anthony.  Yet  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  Gubbio,  by  holding  a  decorous  procession  of 
their  own  on  the  same  day  as  the  Ceri,  imply  that  the 
popular  procession,  though  countenanced  by  the 
Church,  has  still  some  traces  about  it  of  original  sin. 

The  Eugubine  tables  are  not  the  only  relics  of  the 
Latin  age  preserved  at  Gubbio.  On  the  edge  of  the 
plain  a  Roman  mausoleum  is  crumbling  to  dust,  and 
a  pathway  through  fields  leads  to  the  ruins  of  a  theatre 
built  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Its  rustic  guardian 
plausibly  tries  to  invest  it  with  the  terrors  of  wild  beast 
fights,  but  it  was  plainly  devoted  to  the  mimic  passions 
of  the  drama.  Mcdiacvalisim  looks  down,  however, 
from  the  terraces  of  brick  houses  that  crouch  under 
Monte  Calvo  and  between  two  stern  ravines,  with  the 
small,  but  angry,  Metaurus  coursing  down  the  western 
one.  Italian  unity  has,  happily,  shrunk  from  inflicting 
on  Gubbio  some  pretentious  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  or  a  posturing  statue  of  Garibaldi;  may 
the  realisation  of  Italia  Redenta  be  equally  merciful  ! 
The  town  has,  indeed,  its  streets  named  after  the 
authors  of  the  Liberation,  but  the  Via  Savelli  recalls 
the  Italy  of  Rienzi,  while  one  twisting  alley  com- 
memorates Messer  George,  the  potter  whose  discovery 
of  the  ruby  glaze  created  the  beautiful  Gubbio  ware,  now 
become,  alas  !  mere  crockery.  Half  way  up  the  town 
rise  on  their  mighty  arches  the  Palace  of  the  Consuls, 
with  its  noble  Romanesque  staircase  and  slender  bell- 
tower,  and  the  Municipal  Palace,  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  little  note,  with  the  exception  of 
a  Madonna,  Child  and  St.  John  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
and,  of  course,  the  Eugubine  tables.  The  tide  of 
human  life  but  seldom  returns  to  the  square,  with  its 
terraced  wall,  in  which  the  tempestuous  politics  of 
Gubbio  formerly  surged  ;  a  contemplative  old  man  or 
some  children  at  play  are,  as  a  rule,  its  only  occupants. 
Humanity  seems  to  have  deserted  altogether  the 
heights  reached  by  a  ladder  of  a  street  called  the  Via 
Hucale.  There  stands  on  the  right  the  small  cathedral 
built  into  the  mountain  side,  its  low  nave  spanned  by 
Cothir  arches ;  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Frederick  of  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino.  As  seen 
through  the  chinks  of  a  rough  wooden  doorway,  the 
grass-grown  court  with  its  battered  decoration  exhibits 
a  melancholy  decline  from  the  vision  of  marble  and 
terracotta  it  must  have  been  when  that  enlightened 


prince  entertained  in  it  all  that  was  most  accomplished 
in  literature  and  art. 

Gubbio,  in  fact,  is  imostly  a  city  of  memories  which 
has  decayed  downwards.  Such  religious  life  as  it  still 
possesses  is  to  be  seen,  not  in  the  cathedral,  but  in  the 
churches  beneath  it.  Undistinguished  in  appearance, 
they  are  the  homes  of  much  local  art,  pleasant  in  senti- 
ment, but  not  very  definite  in  style.  The  humble 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  almost  a  museum. 
Whitewash  has  all  but  killed  some  frescoes  by  Berna- 
dino  Nanni  and  Pintali.  There  remains  intact,  how- 
ever, the  "  Madonna  del  Belvedere  "  of  Ottaviano 
Nelli,  the  most  gifted  of  a  family  of  painters.  Its  mild 
spirituality,  its  blending  of  blues  and  greys,  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  attendant  angels,  and  the  quaint  figures 
of  the  donor,  Pinoli  and  his  wife,  cause  the  emanation 
from  dreamland  to  be  remembered  long  after  composi- 
tions of  greater  vitality  have  been  forgotten. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NATIONAL  DEBT  LOANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — National  debt  charges  during  the  75,  50  and 
25  year  periods  ending  1914  averaged  about  ^3  16s., 
£3  17s.,  and  ^?4  per  cent,  per  annum  per  period  on 
the  net  debt.  A  50  year  loan  costing  ^3  17s.  per  cent, 
per  annum  net,  and  including  repayment,  would  cost 
about  293  per  cent,  for  the  period.  Of  recent  national 
loans  the  4  per  cent,  alone  approximates  in  economy 
to  the  above  noted  precedents ;  if  it  were  extended  to 
a  50  year  period,  and  included  repayment,  it  would  cost 
about  300  per  cent,  for  the  period. 

Why  not  establish  a  clean  50  year  Peace  Loan  issued 
at  par,  repayable  at  par,  free  of  all  tax  liability  now  and 
hereafter  and  with  a  sinking  fund  talon  attached  to  the 
interest  coupon  or  warrant? 

Sinking  fund  talons  would  be  cashable  or  could  be 
earmarked  and  lodged  with  bank,  insurance  and  trust 
companies,  who  might  issue  against  them  policies  for 
the  capital  sums  represented  by  each  group  of  talons 
so1  lodged,  to  become  payable  at  50  years  after  the  loan 
initial  date. 

The  loan  interest  might  be  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
(more  or  less),  and  the  talons  three-quarters  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  (more  or  less). 

One  hundred  premiums  (talons  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  each)  paid  half-yearly  and  accumulated  at 
3!  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest  would  pro- 
duce ^100  at  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  loan 
initial  date. 

Spreading  loan  repayments  equally  over  the  loan 
period  minimises  official  and  spreads  unofficial 
handling,  determines  loan  costs,  gives  loan  holders  an 
option  and  determines  that  those  who  share  the  benefits 
secured  by  and  flowing  from  the  expenditure  that  the 
debt  represents  shall  also  share  the  debt  charges  and 
share  in  repaying  the  debt. 

Such  a  loan,  including  repayment,  would  cost  about 
338  per  cent,  for  the  50  year  period. 

The  taxation  of  a  national  loan  never  raises  revenue, 
but  it  may  decrease  revenue  by  income  tax  methods, 
the  economy  and  equity  of  which  are  open  to  question. 
The  tax  datum  of  a  national  loan  (the  full  normal  rate 
of  income  tax  current  at  the  loan  issue  date)  and  all 
known  loan  conditions  are  equally  contract  conditions 
precedent  which  together  determine  a  loan's  issue 
price;  and  a  loan's  success  confirms  its  issue  terms  as 
being  market  value  terms.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  with 
a  tax  datum  of  5s.  in  the  £,  if  income  tax  be  lowered 
below  5s.  in  the  when  the  amount  by  which  it  is 
lowered  becomes  payable  from  revenue  as  increased 
interest  to  loan  holders,  their  incomes  will  thereby  be 
increased  by  amounts  (whimsically  paid  tax  free)  which 
they  had  no  legal  claim  to  previously  :  presents  out  of 
the  public  purse  made  by  the  dominant  political  party 
by  reducing  income  tax  :  presents  that  may  amount  to 
millions  sterling  yearly. 

There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  vary  the  tax  datum  of 
a  national  loan.    Power  to  vary  the  tax  datum  rests 
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with  the  political  party  dominant  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Party  views,  party  interests  (economy 
rarely)  determine  the  actions  of  dominant  political 
parties. 

In  equity  and  economy  should  not  the  tax  datum  of 
a  national  loan  be  inherent  throughout  a  loan's  period? 
And  should  not  buying  in  loan  to  support  market  price, 
and  F.A.  1915  (No.  2),  Sec.  30,  be  read  as  indications 
of  unstable  finance? 

Fred  W.  Foster. 

40,  Central  Hill,  S.E.  19. 
2nd  April,  1919. 

THE  WORKING-MAN'S  HANDICAP. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Lads  at  our  elementary  schools  are  urged  by 
their  teachers  to  work  hard  and  learn  as  much  as  ever 
they  can.  They  are  told  Mr.  Carnegie's  famous  say- 
ing, "  You  must  try  and  exceed  your  task."  They  are 
told  how  Lord  Kitchener  said  in  the  Soudan  when  a 
railway  was  everything,  "  You  have  worked  hard,  but 
you  must  do  more  than  you  ever  did  before,"  etc. 
With  most  of  the  boys  all  this  excellent  advice  is  for- 
gotten the  next  day ;  but  the  smartest  start  out  in  life 
with  the  intention  of  doing  their  best.  Very  soon  they 
find  a  little  surprise  awaiting  them.  We  will  say  that 
a  boy  is  a  bricklayer.  In  a  year  or  two  the  young 
fellow  finds  he  can  easily  lay  900  bricks  in  a  day.  The 
foreman  of  a  great  firm  told  me  of  a  man  who  had 
laid  1,300.  But  the  young  fellow  is  very  soon  told  he 
must  not  lay  more  than  600.  A  man  may  want  to  do 
the  best  for  himself  and  his  master,  but  as  one  said, 
"  I  dare  not  do  an  honest  day's  work,  I  must  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  others."  It  is  not  a  case  of 
"  exceeding  the  task,"  but  of  how  little  he  can  do 
without  getting  the  sack.  The  result  is  that  the  best 
of  the  workers  go  off  to  America,  where  they  have  a 
fair  chance  of  bettering  themselves,  and  their  gain  is 
their  country's  loss;  for,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  trade 
of  our  country  is  being  strangled  by  Trade-Unionism. 
Fortunately,  this  state  of  tyranny  can  hardly  last  for 
ever.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  common-sense  left  in  the 
nation.  A  nation  that  produced  the  "  old  Con- 
temptibles  "  must  be  sound  at  the  core;  but  we  are 
easily  deceived.  Had  we  not  been,  we  should  never 
have  allowed  the  Germans  to  build  their  fleet  at  our 
expense,  by  such  a  bare-faced  fraud  as  Free  Trade ; 
nor  tolerated  the  "  Wait  and  See  "  Ministry  for  eight 
years.  But  having  got  rid  of  these  evils,  let  us  hope 
that,  however  much  German  gold  may  be  spent  on  our 
Bolsheviks  and  Sinn  Feiners,  this  self-same  English 
common-sense  may  return,  before  other  countries, 
where  the  individual  workers  have  a  fair  chance,  have 
got  our  markets.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  only  by 
increased  production  that  we  can  hold  our  own ;  and 
that  cannot  be  done,  if  our  workers  are  only  allowed 
to  produce  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  could  do. 

What  one  would  like  to  know  is,  what  would  the 
Trade-Union  leaders,  who  advocate  "ca  canny" 
methods  in  work,  i.e.,  that  a  man  may  not  put  all  his 
energies  into  his  job,  say,  if  the  same  tactics  were 
employed  by  a  football  team,  or  a  boxer,  on  whom  they 
had  put  their  money?  Is  sport  of  more  importance 
than  the  good  of  the  individual  worker;  and  therefore 
the  welfare  of  the  State? 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

WHITEWASHING    THE  KAISER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  enterprising  journalist  of  to-day  some- 
times strays  in  strange  places  in  search  of  copy.  We 
have  been  invited  lately  to  regard  the  archcriminal  of 
Amerongen  and  the  author  of  the  most  terrible  war  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  a  pathetic  figure  of  fallen 
greatness,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  courage  and 
is  possessed  of  kindly  instincts  and  religious  feeling. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should  brush  aside 
false  sentiment  and  clear  our  vision  of  this  despicable 
person   by  glancing   again   at   the    infamous  words 


addressed  by  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his 
co-conspirator,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria. 

"  It  rends  my  soul,  but  all  must  be  put  to  fire  and 
sword  :  men  and  women,  children  and  the  aged  must 
be  slaughtered,  neither  a  tree  nor  a  house  left  standing. 
By  these  methods  of  terrorism,  the  only  ones  capable  of 
making  any  impression  on  a  people  so  degenerate  as 
the  French,  the  war  will  be  ended  in  less  than  two 
months,  whereas  if  I  pay  regard  to  humanitarian  con- 
siderations it  may  drag  on  for  years.  Therefore, 
despite  all  my  repugnance,  I  have  had  to  choose  the 
first  course,  which  will  spare  much  blood,  though 
appearances  may  suggest  the  contrary." 

Yours  truly, 

M.  G.  C. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,- — In  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  would  it  not  be  well  at  once  to  formulate 
some  scheme  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  Russian 
Expedition  could  ultimately  be  defrayed  jointly  by  all 
its  members? 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  H.  W.  F. 

COTTAGE-BUILDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  attention  given  to  cottage  design  during 
the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in  the  evolving  of  what 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  model  plan,  and  the 
problem  we  are  hoping  to  solve  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  exhaustive  criticism  of  a  modern,  commonsense 
attitude. 

But  the  very  thoroughness  with  which  this  modern 
problem  of  the  cottage  has  been  tackled  is,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  one  aspect  of  cottage  building 
having  been  discounted  as  relatively  unessential,  and 
that  is  the  achitectural  spirit  or  temper  that  must 
inspire  the  building  of  a  good  cottage. 

It  is  true  that  fears  have  been  expressed  that  what 
is  so  charming  in  our  old  cottages  may  be  lost  in  the 
very  completeness  of  modern  ideas  and  modern 
methods,  but  these  fears  have  been  based  on  an  objec- 
tive antiquarianism,  and  have  not  suggested  the  need 
for  some  directing  influence  towards  safeguarding 
principles. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  this  moment  we  should  be 
well  advised  to  take  up  once  more  the  very  first  archi- 
tectural writing  of  John  Ruskin.  '  The  Poetry  of 
Architecture,'  written  in  1837,  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  many  an  architectural  student ;  its  sub- 
title, '  the  architecture  of  the  nations  of  Europe  con- 
sidered in  its  association  with  natural  scenery  and 
national  character,'  is,  in  Ruskin 's  own  words,  a 
definition  of  what  half  his  future  life  was  to  be  spent 
in  discoursing  of ;  and  the  descriptive  outlines  of  the 
cottages  of  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  laws  of  composition  in- 
volved, and  the  inspiring  suggestions  for  the  builders 
of  country  houses  which  form  the  basis  of  the  book, 
it  can  only  be  our  loss  entirely  to  ignore  to-day. 

I  am,  etc., 

Max  Judge. 

32,  Loudoun  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 
April  8th,  1919. 

JUGO-SLAV  PROPAGANDA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  is  practically  the  only 
one  of  the  prominent  journals  to  have  referred  to  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  the  various  self-appointed 
Jugo-Slav  "National  Committees";  likewise  it  has 
shown  that  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  the  Serbian 
army  and  people  by  no  means  implies  any  sympathy 
with  the  pan-Serbism  of  the  Pashitch  clique  that  is  at 
present  dominant  in  Belgrade. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  heard  from 
President  Wilson  and  others  a  great  deal  about  "  self- 
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determination  "  for  this  and  that  people.  It  is  said  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  is  to  be  ready  in  "  a  week  or  two." 
Has  the  Saturday  Review  heard  of  any  plebiscite  hav- 
ing been  held  in  any  of  the  "disputed"  territories, 
e.g.,  Transylvania,  Slovakia  or  Croatia?  I  have  not. 
For  myself,  not  all  the  Serb  propaganda  in  the  world — 
not  even  the  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans — will  ever 
convince  me  that  the  Croats  rid  themselves  of  a 
Hapsburg  King  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  a 
Serbian  one. 

Yours,  etc., 

"  TOURNEBROCHE.  " 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  H.  F.  B.,"  in  order  to  raise  a  laugh,  dis- 
torts my  statement  that  the  Primrose  League  during 
the  war  devoted  its  energies  to  national  utility,  by 
asserting  that  it  is  now  engaged  in  providing  buns  for 
soldiers  ! 

The  satisfaction  with  which  some  people  depreciate 
the  Primrose  League  is  amusing  to  witness.  But 
"  H.  F.  B." — and  others  who  cannot  resist  sarcasm — 
should  really  remember  that  the  League  long  ago  sur- 
vived the  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  by  Radicals  and  even 
by  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
who  at  one  time  regarded  its  progress  with  indifference. 

"  When  one  runs  after  wit,"  said  Montesquieu,  "  he 
is  sure  to  catch  nonsense."  The  Primrose  League, 
through  its  agency,  supplied  our  fighting  men  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  comforts  and  garments,  but, 
if  it  did  provide  buns,  buns  are  a  form  of  food,  often 
flavoured  and  spiced,  generally  very  satisfying.  Does 
not  an  army  march  on  its  stomach? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Vernon  Rendall,  the  late  Sir  George 
Birdwood  was  the  founder  of  Primrose  Day,  not  the 
the  Primrose  League.  In  the  years  1882  and  1883 
appeared  two  letters  in  the  Press  signed  "  Out 
of  the  Hurlyburly  "  and  "  Hortus  Siccus,"  which  led 
to  the  observance  of  Primrose  Day.  These  letters, 
which  were  written  by  Sir  George,  place  on  record  the 
small  beginning  of  what  has  now  grown  into  a  popular 
custom,  and  immediately  after  their  publication  a 
demand  arose  in  every  part  of  the  West  End  of 
London  for  what  were  originally  called  "  Beaconsfield 
Buttonholes."  It  was  not  until  November,  1883,  that 
the  Primrose  League  was  founded  in  the  card  room  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  the  names  of  the  four  founders  being 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill— who  planked  down  the  first 
£50  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  small  office  in  Essex  Street, 
Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  and  Sir 
Alfred  Slade.  They  met  frequently,  and  at  most  of  the 
early  gatherings  Lord  Glenesk  (then  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick)  was  present,  and  gave  the  founders  much 
valuable  service  and  assistance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Reginald  Bennett. 

The  Primrose  League,  64,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
April  7th,  1919. 

WHEN   IS  A  BISHOP   NOT  A  BISHOP? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  Laicus  "  asks  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour 
to  reply. 

The  answer  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "  Bishop  ". 

From  one  point  of  view  a  Bishop  is  merely  an  Over- 
seer, or,  as  some  would  prefer,  an  Overlooker.  His 
position  in  relation  to  his  clergy  resembles  that  of  a 
Beadle  in  relation  to  small  boys,  e.g.,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  When  his  duties 
are  over  he  ceases  to  be  a  Bishop  just  as  a  retired 
Beadle  ceases  to  inspire  awe,  for  he  is  no  longer  a 
Beadle.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  your  corres- 
pondent. 

Another  point  of  view  is  that  the  episcopate  is  the 
plenitude  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  The  Bishop,  by 
the  act  of  consecration,  which  is  sacramental,  becomes 


a  Summus  Sacerdos.  The  character  of  sacerdos  is 
impressed  upon  the  soul  and  is  indelible.  A  summus 
sacerdos  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  character  thus  im- 
pressed, he  is  sacerdos  in  ccternum.  His  spiritual 
powers  and  dignity  cannot  be  relinquished  or  taken 
away.  They  do  not  reside  in  his  leggings  or  shovel- 
hat.  These,  like  the  orthodox  magpie  raiment  of  the 
Reformation,  he  can  lay  aside,  but  he  cannot  cease  to 
be  a  Bishop,  if  he  have  once  received  a  valid  episcopal 
consecration,  any  more  than  a  baptized  person  can 
cease  to  be  baptized. 

I  have  no  idea  of  Bishop  Gore's  views  upon  the 
question  of  his  Lordship's  consecration.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  regards  it  as  of  sacramental  efficacy 
or  not.  I  merely  state  the  two  aspects  of  the  question 
of  the  episcopate.  The  second  is  the  one  which  I 
myself  accept. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arnold  H.  Mathew, 
Walmer,  Kent,  7th  April.  (Bishop). 

WOMAN   AND   HER  CLAIMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  serious  assertion  that  the  Englishwoman's 
education  has  been  such  that  her  sense  of  honour  is 
inferior  to  that  of  her  countrymen  is,  we  regret,  not 
unjustifiable ;  but  does  not  the  fault  lie  in  the  education, 
and  not  in  the  woman? 

A.  L. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Even  granting  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
sisters  and  mothers  are  "  purely  illogical  and 
emotional,"  may  we  not  exonerate  Lord  Buckmaster's 
Bill  on  the  strength  of  the  remaining  ten  per  cent.  ? 

O. 

THE  MARKET  PRICE  OF  LAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  5th  April  it  is  asked  why  the 
Government  should  not  pay  the  market  price 
for  the  land  required  for  the  settlement  of  sailors 
and  soldiers,  seeing  that  market  prices  were  paid  for 
securities  sent  to  America  to  finance  our  food  and 
other  imports.  The  answer  is  that  the  present  market 
prices  of  land  are  chiefly  due  to  subsidies  granted  by 
the  Government  to  the  farming  interest. 

To  enable  bread  to  be  sold  at  the  present  fixed  prices 
a  sum  of  about  one  million  pounds  is  being  paid  weekly 
to  farmers  and  others  connected  with  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  bread,  and  this  weekly  expenditure 
will  go  on  for  several  years  at  least.  Not  content  with 
this  generous  subsidy  in  connexion  with  cereals, 
the  farmers  further  demanded  five  or  six  millions  a 
year  for  producing  potatoes.  This  subsidy,  however, 
was  not  granted  as  it  was  believed  that  the  retail  prices 
fixed  for  potatoes  would  leave  an  ample  profit  to  the 
producers. 

Even  this  Government  of  friends  of  landowners  and 
holders  have  been  at  last,  however,  obliged  to  consider 
the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  land  required  for  settlement  purposes  will 
pass  to  the  Government  at  pre-war  rates  and  not  at 
the  absurdly  inflated  prices  now  being  asked  by  owners 
old  and  new. 

In  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  a  landowning  and  farm- 
ing company  credit  is  shown  to  have  been  taken  in 
the  accounts  for  an  increment  value  of  ^4,000  on 
2,192  acres  of  freehold  land  purchased  about  two  years 
ago.  By  the  end  of  the  current  year,  it  was  stated, 
there  would  be  an  additional  increment  value  of 
,£5,000.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  as  to  how  far 
these  increment  values  had  been  earned. 

I  am,  etc., 

Scottish  Farm  Manager  and  Crofter's  Son. 
London,  W.C  1. 
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REVIEWS 

HOOVER  THERE. 

The    Economic    Foundations   of    Peace.    By    J.  L. 
Garvin.    Macmillan.     12s.  net. 

WE  thought  of  taking  this  book  to  our  butcher  to 
be  weighed,  our  own  scales  being  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  labour  of  carrying  it  to  the 
shop  and  back  again  deterred  us.  We  are  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  the  precise  avoirdupois  of  Mr.  Garvin's 
tome.  But  we  do  know  that  it  contains  574  pages, 
and  that  those  pages  took  a  good  many  minutes  to  cut, 
and  many  hours  to  read.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Garvin 
defeats  himself  by  his  verbosity,  because  he  has  dis- 
tinct glimpses  of  wisdom.  He  exposes,  for  instance, 
the  unfairness  of  the  provision  in  the  draft  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  that  punitive  action  cannot  be 
adopted,  unless  the  vote  is  unanimous.  It  means  that 
the  Germans  would  be  over  the  French  frontier  and 
even  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  while  China  or  Brazil  was 
being  talked  over  or  "  squared."  In  spite,  however, 
of  many  shrewd  opinions,  incidentally  advanced,  he 
lets  loose  for  the  most  part  nebulous  counsels  of  per- 
fection, which  obscure  what  he  would  call  the  "  basic 
facts  "  of  human  nature,  and  would  deluge  the  world 
with  a  tempest  of  international  or  supernational  de- 
partments, secretariats  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Garvin  is  a  profound  believer  in  "  experts  "  who 
"  organise  "  and  "  unify  "  and  "  co-ordinate."  In  a 
discharge  of  short  sentences  which  reminds  one  of  the 
rattle  of  machine  guns,  he  traverses  our  own  efforts  at 
winning  the  war  in  Whitehall  and  the  St.  Ermin's 
Hotel,  and  behold  !  they  are  good.  The  student  who, 
fifty  years  hence,  takes  down  Mr.  Garvin's  volume 
from  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  will  remain 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  administrative  extravagance, 
waste,  blundering  and  swindling.  No,  he  will  admire 
the  marvellous  ease  with  which  everything  and  every- 
body was  "controlled"  and  "commandeered."  The 
sages  who  sit  in  Paris  inspire  Mr.  Garvin  with  even 
tenderer  thrills  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  executes  a  Jazz- 
dance,  so  to  speak,  through  Inter-Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Councils,  Programme  Committees  and  all 
sorts  of  bodies  and  boards.  If  only  the  war  had  gone 
on  a  little  while  longer,  we  should  have  seen  expertism 
at  its  expertiest. 

During  an  air-raid  we  overheard  this  priceless  re- 
mark :  "  Oh,  I've  been  several  things;  I  began  as  an 
insurance  clerk;  then  I  was  an  actor;  now  I  am  a 
labour  expert. " 

Who  dares  to  say,  "  Meat  Trust?  "  Mr.  Garvin 
is  a  trifle  vague  about  the  "  Big  Five."  He  pro- 
nounces in  effect  that  here  they  are;  that,  perhaps, 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  people  declare;  that  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it  by  forcing  them  to  be  "  amenable 
to  the  public  will  and  contributory  to  the  public  interest 
by  acting  on  them  from  within."  This  last  resonant 
phrase,  when  interpreted,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  their  registration  and  submis- 
sion of  accounts  at  the  Board  of  Trade  !  Let  Chicago 
tremble. 

When  you  have  got  a  good  thing,  you  should 
obviously  make  the  most  of  it.  Mr.  Garvin  is  so 
enamoured  of  bureaucracy  that  he  would  extend  its 
operations  over  nearly  every  phase  of  human  effort. 
Mr.  Hoover's  exertions  to  feed  Europe  should  be 
enlarged  into  the  provisioning  of  Europe  with  raw 
materials.  In  the  ditty,  dear  to  the  heart  of  President 
Wilson,  we  should  not  read  : — 

"  We  are  not  coming  back 
Till  its  over,  over  there," 

but  "  Hoover,  Hoover  there."  The  international 
politics  and  law  to  be  provided  by  the  League  of  Peace 
are  not  enough;  "no  world  peace,"  Mr.  Garvin  de- 
clares, "  will  exist  without  World  Partnership."  And, 
when  he  really  gets  to  business,  he  propounds  his 
Supreme  Economic  Council  with  five  branches  :  Inter- 
national Financial  Commission,  Council  of  Supply,  and 
so  on,  and  five  sub-branches  for  the  Council  of  Com- 


munication and  Traffic,  a  Maritime  Board,  a  Railway 
Board  and  so  forth.  But  we  need  not  copy  them  all 
out,  because  Mr.  Garvin  considerately  appends  to  his 
book  a  skeleton  plan,  a  pedigree  of  his  brain-child,  as 
it  were,  as  neat  as  the  lineage  of  some  brand-new  peer 
in  Debrett. 

Mr.  Garvin's  fancy  plays  round  his  Council  of  Com- 
munication and  Traffic  with  apocalyptic  ingenuity.  It 
is  a  small  matter  that  the  associated  Governments, 
which  might  have  the  wants  of  their  own  people  to 
look  after,  should  have  to  supply  shipping  to  convey 
plumbago  to  Poland  and  jute  to  Jugo-Slavs.  A  re- 
served maritime  service  might  have  to  be  requisitioned 
from  the  neutrals  as  well,  "  for  a  period,  which  may 
be  short,  but  has  still  to  be  measured."  The  worst  of 
Mr.  Garvin  is  that  he  never  does  measure  it,  and  we 
cannot  make  out  where  his  reconstruction  ends  and  his 
real  peace-time  begins.  However  that  may  be,  some 
of  his  boards  at  any  rate  are  apparently  intended  to  be 
permanencies.  Air,  being  a  new  element  for  carriage, 
affords  fine  scope  for  Mr.  Garvin's  poetic  fancy. 
"  Long  before  the  middle  of  this  century,"  we  read, 
"  traffic  in  the  air  for  all  but  the  heavier  purposes  may 
well  become  larger  than  the  traffic  of  railways  or  ship- 
ping— or  both  together."  Heavier  than  what;  heavier 
than  a  parcel  of  '  The  Foundations  of  Peace,'  or  of 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  or  a  ton  of  pig  iron? 
Those  who  are  mere  reviewers,  not  major,  or  maxima- 
list prophets,  will  confine  themselves  to  regarding  the 
commercial  future  of  flying  as  mere  guesswork,  and 
will  fail  to  see  what  a  Supreme  Economic  Council  can 
have  to  do  with  it.  But  Mr.  Garvin  is  nearly  as  pro- 
lific in  suggestion,  when  he  turns  from  air  to  water. 
"  The  possibilities  of  river-connections  in  Siberia  have 
some  extraordinary  features,"  we  are  told.  They 
have,  the  wastage  of  some  more  millions  after  the 
example  of  the  Panama  Canal  among  them.  If 
speculators  choose  to  risk  their  money  in  such 
schemes,  it  is  their  affair.  Mr.  Garvin  disappoints  us 
by  not  referring  to  the  benefits  that  the  globe  would 
derive  from  the  flooding  of  the  Sahara.  It  was  Cor- 
nelius Hertz,  was  it  not?  who  devised  that  entrancing 
project. 

No,  Bolshevism,  which  with  Mr.  Garvin,  we  regard 
as  a  world-wide  peril,  is  not  to  be  fought  by  inter- 
national or  supernational  councils  and  boards,  with 
their  committees  and  secretariats  and  consuls  for 
collecting  statistics.  One  of  two  things  would  happen. 
Those  august  bodies  of  experts  might  restrict  their 
energies  to  issuing  reports  which  nobody  would  read, 
and  making  recommendations  which  none  would  obey. 
In  that  case,  they  would  be  an  extravagant  superfluity. 
Or  they  might  exercise  their  authority  by  diverting 
manufactures  and  shipping  out  of  their  natural  chan- 
nels to  satisfy  demands  which,  for  all  they  could  tell, 
had  been  invented  by  press  propaganda  for  local  party 
purposes.  The  Parisian  experts  would  then  produce  a 
state  of  irritation  in  the  exporting  countries  which  in 
its  own  interests  no  Government  could  be  expected  to 
tolerate.  We  ought  to  say,  rather,  in  most  exporting 
countries,  because,  as  Mr.  Garvin  incidentally  per- 
ceives, the  United  States,  what  with  their  tariff,  their 
illiberal,  commercial  code,  and  their  tremendous  Navv 
Bill,  are  playing  a  lone  hand,  however  sublime  may  be 
President  Wilson's  professions  of  altruism.  If  Bol- 
shevism is  bad,  bossism  is  not  good. 

Let  us  propound  our  own  prosaic  alternatives  to  Mr. 
Garvin  beatific  vision.  They  are  (1)  the  abolition  of 
the  "  control  ";  (2)  the  reduction  of  the  inflated  paper 
currency;  (3)  cheap  production.  The  first  reform 
could  be  accomplished  to-morrow,  to  the  immense 
relief  of  all  connected  with  business.  As  to  the  second 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  so  long  as  our  Gov- 
ernment for  one  persists  in  squandering-  as  much  in 
peace  as  it  did  in  war.  Yet  Lord  D'Abernon,  who 
does  understand  finance,  though  his  beer  is  detestable, 
has  declared  that  the  decline  in  values  as  expressed  in 
terms  of  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  industrial 
unrest.  Cheap  production,  unhappily,  is  as  remote  an 
ideal  as  any  of  Mr.  Garvin's,  when  one  industry  after 
another  holds  up  the  community  to  ransom  by  insisting 
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on  high  wages  and  short  hours,  combined  with  a 
limitation  of  output.  We  advance  our  third  notion 
merely  as  an  impracticable  ending  to  a  review  of  a 
visionary  book. 

MR.  YEATS. 

The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.  Mac- 
millan.    5s.  net. 

IT  is  untrue  that  no  man  can  write  poetry  after  he 
has  reached  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  after  thirty,  or,  to  avoid  an  arbitrary  period 
of  time,  with  the  approach  of  the  middle  age,  a  man  to 
write  poetry  must  have  more  than  the  first  lyric  flush. 
A  great  many  of  us  are  poets  at  twenty-one,  though 
few  of  us  can  prove  it  in  verse.  But  the  middle  period 
of  life  is  the  touchstone,  the  period  before  the  spirit 
is  yet  languid,  but  when  it  has  accepted  and  bears  the 
inevitable  burden  of  living.  Only  the  very  few,  the 
very  great  show  true  metal  to  that  acid.  The  fairest, 
the  most  authentic  of  the  boy  singers  have  been  spared 
by  kindly  death  that  ordeal.  Keats,  Shelley,  and  in 
our  day  James  Flecker  and  Rupert  Brooke  were  not 
called  upon  to  declare  whether  behind  the  tunable  glow 
of  youth  there  waited  the  mastering  impulse.  Almost 
it  might  seem  that  Fate  would  have  these  like  the 
spring  flowers  that  would  not  (and  indeed  should  not) 
stay  for  all  the  pity  of  Herrick.  If  thus  they  were  for- 
tunate, they  lost  that  immortality  which  comes  of 
measuring  the  spirit  against  those  who  have  stood 
this  test — how  few  and  in  their  loneliness  the  more 
star-like  ! 

Mr.  Yeats  has  not  escaped  this  test.  He  may  no 
longer  be  judged  by  the  more  facile  standard  of  youth. 
Acquaintance  with  the  colours  and  mists  of  fairyland 
is  not  now  sufficient,  nor  is  sufficient  the  beautiful 
word,  the  line  with  its  burden  of  singing  loveliness. 
There  must  now  be  marshalled  a  true  and  permanent 
outlook  upon  the  world  and  an  understanding  of  the 
things  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  mind.  The 
greatest  poetry  is  naturally  and  even  platitudinously 
that  where  thought  and  beauty  leap  together. 
Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  the  inevitable  line  and 
quoted  in  explanation  of  his  meaning  Hamlet's  cry  to 
Horatio  : 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile." 

Whether  any  line  is  inevitable  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  capable  of  improvement  is  open  to  question,  but  it 
is  such  work,  reaching  this  pitch,  that  remains  the 
criterion.  Mr.  Yeats  has  a  little  angry  poem  on 
scholars  who 

"  Edit  and  annotate  the  lines 

That  young  men,  tossing  on  their  beds, 
Rhymed  out  in  love's  despair." 

But  if  the  critic  take  Shakespeare  as  the  standard, 
he  will,  we  imagine,  abide  the  criticism  without  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  many  at  any  time  who  can  even  be 
brought  to  that  comparison.  To  have  failed  in  that 
company  is  in  any  other  heartily  to  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  Yeats  himself  makes  no  doubt  of  the  period  of 
time  which  he  has  reached.  The  volume  is  full  of 
anger  against  the  passing  of  years  : 

"  Oh,  who  could  have  foretold 
That  the  heart  grows  old?" 

When  the  heart  grows  old,  he  writes  elsewhere, 

"  Heroic  mother  moon  has  vanished, 

And  now  that  I  have  come  to  fifty  years, 
I  must  endure  the  timid  sun." 

The  sting  in  the  heart  grown  old  is  at  least  in  some 
measure  the  loss  of  passion,  and  this  self-given 
explanation  helps  us  not  a  little  to  assay  his  work. 
There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Yeats  thinks,  and  thinks 
not  only  deeply  but  with  a  flashing  curiosity  that 
comes  near  greatness.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  con- 
versation between  a  Saint  and  a  hunchback  that  seems 
to  us  to  hover  in  the  margin  of  the  great  thought 
beautifully  enmeshed,    Says  the  Saint : 


"  I  lay  about  me  with  the  taws 

That  night  and  morning  I  may  thrash 
Greek  Alexander  from  my  flesh, 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  after  these 
That  great  rogue  Alcibiades." 
to  which  the  hunchback  (who,  thus  answering,  speaks 
for  all  of  us)  : 

"  To  all  that  in  your  flesh  have  stood 
And  blessed,  I  give  my  gratitude, 
Honoured  by  all  in  their  degrees, 
But  most  to  Alcibiades." 
But  this  misses  the  final  note.    For  to  thought  and 
beauty  must  be  added  the  third  note,  which  makes  of 
the  three  a  star — supreme  emotion.    Unless  Mr.  Yeats 
can  and  does  assume  the  great  self-abandonment  ol 
the  fool  (Shakespeare's  fool  or  God's),  he  will  not  enter 
in  where  the  angels  have  not  feared  to  tread. 

The  greatest  emotion  in  the  '  Wild  Swans  '  appears 
to  us  to  be  that  of  regret,  and  not  of  a  regret  that  has 
imperial  rank.  The  regret  for  the  dead  does  not  reach 
the  same  height  as  that  for  youth's  lost  desires. 
Beautiful  is  the  lament  for 

"  The  friends  that  cannot  sup  with  us 

Beside  a  fire  of  turf  in  th'  ancient  tower," 

who 

"  All,  all  are  in  my  thoughts  to-night,  being  dead." 

They  are  a  good  company  those  dead,  "  that  enquir- 
ing man  John  Synge,"  "  Old  George  Pollexfen,"  and 
best, 

"  Our  Sydney  and  our  perfect  man 

Who  shared  in  that  discourtesy  of  death." 
But  the  emotion  here  is  reflective,  not  burning  at  the 
"red-ripe  of  the  heart."    That  angry  flame  is  kept 
for  another,  and  a  less  noble  thing 

"  O  heart,  we  are  old, 
The  living  beauty  is  for  younger  men, 
We  cannot  pay  its  tribute  of  wild  tears." 
This  is  his  deep  sentiment,  his  challenge.  There 
were  such  lovely  blisses  in  youth  and  he  can  no  longer 
share  them.     Thus  he  cries  of  a  lady's  beauty  upon 
which  he  looked  all  day  : 

"  O  would  that  we  had  met 

When  I  had  my  burning  youth  ; 
But  I  grow1  old  among  dreams, 
A  weather-worn,  marble  triton 
Among  the  streams." 
"I  have  not  lost  desire,"  he  finally  cries,  speaking 
the  truth  clear  out ; 

"  I  have  not  lost  desire, 
But  the  heart  that  I  had 
I  thought  t' would  burn  my  body 
Laid  on  the  death-bed." 
and  there  follows  the  refrain  already  quoted,  that  bears 
a  second  printing  : 

"  But  who  could  have  foretold, 
That  the  heart  grows  old?" 
Mr.  Yeats  will  not  be  judged  on  this  volume  alone. 
There  is  a  rich  harvest  he  has  brought  home  long  be- 
fore this,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  this  may  not  indi- 
cate that  the  highest  and  last  is  not  to  be  his.  Of  the 
three  essentials  to  the  final  perfection  he  has  one  at 
least  in  measure — the  glowing  line.  There  is  none  can 
quarrel  in  any  company  with  lines  that  take  the  air  of 
Parnassus  thus  : 

"  Heaven  has  put  away  the  stroke  of  her  doom, 
So  great  her  Portion  in  that  peace  you  make 
By  merely  walking  in  a  room." 
Again  the  earlier  lyric  quality  that  calls  for  mere 
beauty  is  not  wholly  lost,  as  in  'The  Wild  Swans  '  ; 
"  Unwearied  still,  lover  by  lover, 
They  paddle  in  the  cold 
Companionable  streams,  or  climb  the  air  ; 
Their  hearts  are  not  grown  old  ; 
Passion  or  conquest,  wander  where  they  will, 
Attend  upon  them  still." 
But  this  beauty,  rare  though  it  is,  is  not  enough. 
What  of  thought',  what  of  emotion?    Of  thought  not 
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more  can  be  said  than  that  Mr.  Yeats  fails  to  under- 
stand what  fools  did  not  know  required  understanding. 
He  knows,  as  was  said  of  a  philosopher,  fine  things  to 
confuse.  But  he  stops  there.  The  plummet  is  en- 
tangled in  undergrowths  in  the  water.  His  emotion 
we  have  already  discussed.  In  the  '  Republic  '  the  old 
man  Cephalus,  when  asked  whether  he  regretted  the 
passion  of  youth,  replied  by  quoting  Sophocles  to  the 
effect  that  "  he  had  escaped  from  a  mad  and  dangerous 
master."  This  was  the  wise  man's  cry  of  relief  in  the 
quiet  that  thought  and  the  years  had  given.  Mr. 
Yeats  will  none  of  it,  and  we  think  that  he  suffers  loss 
thereby.  But  at  least  he  has  seen  the  Angel  before  the 
closed  gates.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  cannot  tear  the 
sword  from  his  hands.  It  is,  moreover,  our  great 
good  fortune  that  through  his  failure  we,  who  may 
have  thought  gates  and  swords  long  swept  to  dust, 
see  that  the  sword  still  wheels  and  still  is  awful. 

WITH  THE  ITALIAN  RED  CROSS. 

Scenes    from    Italy's   War.     By   G.    M.  Trevelyan. 
Jack.     10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  TREVELYAN  was  in  charge  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  at  the  Italian  front  all  through  the 
war,  an  onlooker  at  the  principal  battles,  and  in  close 
touch  with  soldiers  of  every  rank.  What  unique 
opportunities  he  must  have  enjoyed  for  studying  their 
psychology,  what  breathless  dramas  he  must  have 
witnessed,  what  wonderful  adventures  he  must  have 
gone  through.  We  are  told  by  his  publisher  that  his 
works  on  Garibaldi  reveal  a  profound  knowledge  of 
modern  Italy;  and,  as  our  review  copy  reaches  us 
"  with  the  compliments  of  the  Italian  Ambassador," 
we  conclude  that  his  war  pictures  are  semi-official. 

It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  find  so  little 
description  in  his  attractive  looking  volume.  He 
enumerates  the  people  he  has  met  without  telling  us 
enough  to  arouse  our  interest.  For  instance,  "while 
Young  continued  in  Gorizia  with  half  our  ambulances, 
Philip  Baker  had  during  the  May  battle  taken  up  quar- 
ters in  Plava  bottom  with  the  other  half."  And  even 
about  himself  his  modesty  is  tantalizing,  in  view  of  his 
having  received  the  Italian  Silver  Medal  for  Valour. 
For  the  King  of  Italy  he  has  little  more  to  say  than 
that  he  is  "a  thorough  democrat,  both  politically  and 
humanly,"  and  that  "  his  interest  in  us  during  the  first 
months  of  our  service  in  his  army,  and  his  public  appre- 
ciation of  our  efforts,  was  altogether  like  himself,  and 
I  shall  never  oease  to  be  grateful  for  it." 

We  have  to  dive  into  a  footnote  to  learn  that  there 
had  been  14,000  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Italian  Army 
during  the  Spring  of  1916,  of  whom  46  per  cent,  died, 
but  the  epidemic  was  stamped  out  by  the  excellent 
sanitary  organization. 

We  also  glean  something  of  the  triumphs  of  Italian 
engineers  and  remember  how  they  have  been  the 
world's  road-makers  and  bridge-builders  during  many 
generations,  accounting  chiefly  for  the  country's  exces- 
sive emigration.  "  For  hard  work  the  Italian  navvy 
has  no  superior,  and,  perhaps,  no  equal.  Hence  the 
miracles  of  road-making,  light  railway  laying,  baracca 
building,  bridging  of  rivers,  boring  out  in  the  solid 
rock  of  trenches  and  underground  galleries  of  immense 
size  and  complexity  and  in  infinite  number,  and  looping 
up  of  mountain  tops  with  a  system  of  aerial  railways 
that  have  distinguished  the  war  both  on  the  Isonzo 
and  the  high  Alpine  fronts.  The  other  armies  of  the 
world  might  have  learnt  much  from  the  Italian  road- 
makers."  The  native  aptitude  for  mechanics  holds 
out  great  hopes  for  the  country's  industrial  future. 

Like  everybody  else  who  has  known  the  Italians  at 
war,  Mr.  Trevelyan  cannot  repress  admiration  for  the 
extraordinary  humanity  they  displayed  towards  their 
prisoners.  After  a  gas-attack,  "  the  courtyard  and 
large  garden  beyond  it  were  filled  with  tortured  men, 
falling  down  under  our  eyes  and  dying  in  agony  by 
hundreds  together.  The  Italians,  to  whom  this  form 
of  warfare  was  new  and  shocking,  were  furious  at  the 
perpetrators,  and  everywhere  we  heard  them  exclaim- 
ing against  the  '  barbarism  and  treachery  '  of  the 
Austrians.      But  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  even  in 


that  terrible  scene,  when,  if  ever,  vindictive  passion 
would  be  let  loose,  the  wounded  prisoners  were  medi- 
cated and  placed  on  our  ambulances  with  the  same 
tender  care  as  on  every  other  occasion,  and  in  due 
rotation  with  the  Italian  victims  of  the  gas." 

The  author's  penultimate  chapter,  '  Caporetto  and 
the  Retreat,'  is  the  most  important  for  the  student  of 
history  and  large  events.  There  may  well  be  some  truth 
in  his  explanation  that  Caporetto  was  regarded  as  a 
quiet  part  of  the  line  and  therefore  chosen  for  sending 
soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Socialist  riots  at 
Turin.  They  openly  announced  that  they  meant  to 
desert  at  the  first  opportunity  and  they  refused  to 
accept  the  usual  gifts  from  patriotic  associations  on  the 
ground  that  they  considered  themselves  emancipated 
from  military  service.  Such  was  their  lack  of  discip- 
line that  their  officers  were  in  constant  expectation  of 
being  killed  by  them,  and  found  it  safer  to  barricade 
themselves  at  night.  There  may  also  have  been  some 
latent  discontent  among  Italian  peasants,  who  had  to 
do  nearly  all  the  fighting  in  a  war  that  was  started  by 
the  townsmen. 

The  typical  Italian  peasant  centres  his  intensely 
human  thoughts  and  affections  on  his  farm  and  village. 
"  Outside  that  circle  he  has  no  experience,  no  know- 
ledge, nor  much  interest  in  life  beyond  a  good-natured 
but  uninstructed  curiosity  in  whatever  may  be  going  on 
under  his  eyes.  Of  politics  he  knows  nothing.  No 
one  has  attempted  to  instruct  him  in  them,  except  the 
priest,  who  told  him  not  to  vote  because  the  State  was 
wicked,  and  the  Socialist  who  exhorted  him  to  seize  the 
land.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  Colonel  reads  the  regi- 
ment a  manifesto  about  the  Italian  eagle  perching  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Alps,  but  some  of 
Guiseppe's  companions  say  under  their  breaths,  '  Porco 
Madonna  !  Vogliamo  andare  a  casa  '—we  want  to  go 
home. " 

But  Mr.  Trevelyan,  though  professing  much  sym- 
pathy with  Italians,  scarcely  succeeds  in  doing  full 
justice  to  their  heroism  or  their  difficulties.  He  even 
leaves  his  readers  with  the  impression  that  Italy  was 
saved  by  Franco-British  contingents,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  not  reach  the  Piave  until  the  Italians 
had  won  by  themselves. 

A  GOOD  GUIDE. 

Modern  Etchings  and  their  Collectors.    By  T.  Simp- 
son.   John  Lane.    ^3  3s.  net. 

'T"*HIS  book,  of  which  type  and  paper  are  excellent, 
X  is  illustrated  with  twenty-five  reproductions  of 
"well-known  modern  etchings,  in  photogravure.  The 
illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  will  themselves  prove  a 
great  attraction. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  written  a  most  instructive  guide  at 
an  opportune  moment,  when  increasing  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  the  art  of  etching,  and  he  is  not 
lacking  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  In  one 
passage  he  frankly  states  that  he  will  be  judged  to 
have  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  in  respect  of  certain  of  his 
opinions,  but  he  adds  that,  if  he  has,  he  revels  in  the 
fact.  No  claim  is  made  of  the  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  for  the  main  contention  is  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  there  are  only  very  few  etchers  who 
are  of  any  account.  The  select  few,  are,  however,  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  and  in  the  case  of  each  artist,  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  plates  that  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
author,  the  most  desirable.  The  particular  qualities 
that  an  etching  should  possess  are  accurately  set  out, 
and  the  book  contains  many  useful  and  practical  sug- 
gestions in  the  matter  of  collecting. 

It  has  been  said  that  Zorn's  success  as  an  etcher 
is  in  no  way  due  to  the  skilful  printing  of  his  plates. 
Of  this  book  it  may  be  said  that  it  in  no  way 
relies  on  the  literary  skill  of  the  writer,  but  rather  on 
the  fact  that  he  has  studied  his  subject  deeply,  and  so 
writes  with  authority.  The  introductory  chapter,  written 
by  a  friend,  forms  a  fitting  preface,  in  that  it  describes 
step  by  step  the  development  and  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  etching  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Simpson  is,  of  course,  well  aware  that  he  will 
have  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears;  in  fact,  he  invites 
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it  in  almost  every  line  that  he  has  written.  The  public 
do  not  understand  what  they  buy.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  etchers  do  not  know  how  to  etch.  The  tricks 
of  traders  are  described  in  a  merciless  fashion.  Cer- 
tain practices  of  auctioneers  are  exposed.  Lastly, 
prices  realised  at  auction  are  tabulated  for  all  and 
sundry  to  read,  information  which  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  value  to  the  collector,  but  will  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  trader,  as  it  gives  away  a  lot  of  inside 
information.  But  this  is  clearly  the  ra'ison  d'etre  of 
the  book  and  its  usefulness. 

There  are  many  who  will  quarrel  with  the  author 
when  he  says  that  Meryon  can  only  be  really  repre- 
sented by  three  plates,  "  Le  Stryge,"  "  L'Abside  de 
Notre  Dame  "  and  "  La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Garcons." 
We  can  imagine  how  indignant  many  a  collector 
will  be  when  he  reads  that  Mr.  Cameron  as  a  general 
rule  relies  for  his  effects  on  cleverly  manipulated  ink, 
rather  than  on  line  !  But  can  this  criticism  be  said  to 
be  untrue,  when  applied,  as  it  is,  to  such  plates  as 
' '  Ben  Ledi  "  and  "  The  Meuse  ' '  ? 

Squibs  of  this  character  are  thrown  out  right  and 
left,  and  will  doubtless  provoke  much  discussion,  but 
the  author  displays  a  real  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  very  few  words. 
That  is  a  rare  and  commendable  virtue  nowadays. 

A   GENTLEMAN   OF  QUALITY. 

An  English  Family    By  Harold  Begbie.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  gd.  net. 

IT  cannot  be  said  of  many  novelists  that  the  quality 
of  their  work  has  been  improved  by  the  war.  But 
among  the  few  who  have  enjoyed  that  enviable  fortune 
we  are  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Begbie.  His  latest  story 
succeeds  at  any  rate  in  pleasing — the  artist's  first  and 
indispensable  aim.  While  reading  the  annals  of  the 
Frothingham  family  we  have  scarcely  ever  felt  bored ; 
and  what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  very  seldom  irri- 
tated. The  didactic  element,  to  be  sure,  is  not  entirely 
absent;  and  conveys,  moreover,  a  certain  suggestion  of 
the  wisdom  which  follows  the  event.  We  have  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Begbie,  like 
many  others,  thought  highly  of  the  German  working- 
man  and  hoped  great  things  from  the  establishment  of 
friendly  international  relations.  But  that  intellectual 
obstinacy  which  resists  the  teaching  of  circumstance 
has  never  been  among  his  defects. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Begbie  shows  a  laudable 
self-restraint  in  regard  to  improving  the  occasion,  and 
is  content  to  look  at  things  through  the  eyes  of  his  hero, 
Hugh  Frothingham ;  a  most  worthless  individual  who 
nevertheless  somehow  conciliates  our  favour.  If  the 
Frothinghams,  indeed,  are  to1  be  considered  as  represen- 
tative of  our  ancient  aristocracy,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
clude that  this  aristocracy  is,  in  Mr.  Begbie's  opinion, 
worth  preserving.  Amiability  and  good  manners  are 
their  virtues,  but  these  do  not  carry  them  very  far. 
One  son,  the  prodigal,  a  well  sketched  character, 
escapes  from  his  past  to  Canada,  and  does  well  there. 
Another  marries  a  middle-class  wife  with  money  and 
contrives  at  least  to  make  a  living  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  the  remaining  three  pass  their  lives  in 
various  degrees  of  gentlemanly  ineffectiveness.  This 
reaches  its  climax  in  Hugh,  who  never  even  attempts 
to  work,  but  elects  for  a  bachelor  existence  in  London  ; 
his  small  income  being  supplemented  by  the  reputation, 
thoroughly  deserved,  of  an  agreeable  diner-out.  In  his 
portrait  we  think  that  Mr.  Begbie  has  really  achieved 
a  remarkable  success.  There  is  much  quiet  humour  in 
his  unconscious  admission,  made  on  almost  every  page, 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  lives  on  what  may  practically 
be  called  charity.  (He  is  beloved  by  married  ladies, 
and,  being  free  from  all  decided  vices,  a  persona  grata 
even  with  their  husbands ;  but — and  this  seems  to  us 
an  excellent  touch  of  insight — he  never  succeeds  in 
fascinating  a  wealthy  heiress  or  widow.)  Yet  he  has 
an  undeniable  charm,  and  we  realise  something  of  the 
soothing  effect  which  his  unfailing  sympathy  with  the 
last  speaker  must  have  exercised  on  over  stimulated 
nerves.  In  violent  contrast  to  him  is  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lionel  Torrance,  who  is,  we  take  it,  intended  to 
represent  the  modern  scientific  spirit  under  a  favourable 


aspect.  His  opinions  on  things  in  general  are  in  all 
conscience  decided  enough;  but  he  is  not,  to  our  think- 
ing, happy  in  his  method  of  expressing  them. 

Armageddon  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the  story. 
But  its  effect  on  the  different  actors  seems  much  what 
might  have  been  produced  in  real  life. 

AFTER  TROLLOPE. 

The  Graffcons.    By  Archibald  Marshall.    Collins.  6s. 
net. 

WHEN  we  reviewed  '  Abington  Abbey,'  we  said  it 
called  loudly  for  a  sequel,  and  here  it  is.  This 
book  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Abbey  story  (after 
the  fashion  of  Thackeray  and  Trollope),  and  as  only 
six  months  have  elapsed,  there  is  little  or  no  Ghange  in 
the  scene  and  persons.  The  two  Eton  boys  are  no 
older,  and  though  very  delightful  creatures,  their  slang, 
and  youthful  worldly-wisdom  pall  after  a  time.  We 
wish  '  The  Graftons  '  had  been  taken  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  good  reading  to  see 
how  such  a  family  would  have  behaved,  and  handled 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  two  boys  would  have  been 
unique.  He  knows  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  of  the  well- 
bred  k:nd,  and,  we  sadly  fear,  the  type  is  fast  disap- 
pearing from  English  life.  The  youth  of  to-day  will 
grow  up  young-  democrats  and  Socialists.  The  eldest 
Grafton  girl,  beautiful,  simple  and  good,  tires  of 
London  life,  shows  a  passion  for  the  country,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her  father's  agent.  This  youth,  a  par- 
son's son,  has  nothing  outwardly  attractive;  as  the 
second  sister  says,  "  look  at  his  clothes." 

She,  however,  justified  her  beauty  and  position  by 
marrying-  the  only  son  of  a  neighbouring  Baron.  We 
feel  rather  sorry  that  the  charming  and  scarcely 
middle-aged  father  didn't  succeed  in  winning  the 
young-  widow.  We  rather  agree  with  the  aunt,  who 
scolded  and  taunted  the  "girls"  (both  married)  with 
their  constant  "Daddy  Darling"  saying,  no  doubt 
Ella  was  afraid  of  being  called  "  Mummie  Darling," 
and  of  being  at  once  a  step-grandmother.  And  so  we 
take  leave  of  a  delightful  family,  and  can  only  beg  of 
Mr.  Marshall  to  give  us,  once  more,  a  thoroughly  pro- 
British  novel,  dealing  with  a  phase  of  English  life, 
now,  alas,  passing  into  oblivion. 

SPOOKS,  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Seekers.    By  Hugh  F.  Spender.  Collins.  6s.  net. 

SPIRITUALISM,  shell-shock,  class  distinctions, 
labour  unrest,  the  Church's  failure,  here  is  a 
cluster  of  up-to-date  problems  indeed.  Mr.  Spender's 
treatment  of  them  might  even  in  a  slang  phrase  be 
described  as  "previous,"  since  his  story  includes  in 
its  scope  the  second  General  Election  after  the  War, 
to  which  event,  with  commendable  discretion,  he 
refrains  from  ascribing  a  definite  date.  He  is  happiest, 
we  think,  in  dealing  with  the  spiritualistic  motif  .  The 
Stance  in  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house  seems  to  us  his 
best  effect,  and  the  fraudulent  medium's  ascendancy 
over  a  war-broken  soldier,  obsessed  by  the  fantastic 
idea  of  responsibility  for  a  comrade's  death,  is  well 
enough  imagined.  '  Ravmond,'  we  gather,  makes  no 
appeal  to  Mr.  Spender,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  there 
may  be  something  in  telepathy  as  between  this  and 
"the  other  side."  There  may  even,  he  thinks,  be 
something  in  Christianity,  provided,  of  course,  that  we 
abandon  every  conclusion  reached  through  the  experi- 
ence of  nineteen  hundred  years.  His  attitude  towards 
the  social  question  may  be  inferred  from  his  contention 
that  a  country  clergyman's  daughter  might  do  worse 
than  marry  a  farmer  of  superior  education  and  excel- 
lent record,  who  is  very  much  in  love  with  her.  It  is 
a  perfectly  tenable  proposition,  but  invalidated,  we 
should  say,  by  the  clandestine  and  not  altogether 
decorous  manner  in  which  the  courtship  is  conducted 
— wholly  at  variance  with  the  voung  lady's  reputation 
for  over-strained  conscientiousness.  On  the  Labour 
problem  we  are  given  a  less  decisive  lead,  but  conclude 
that  the  author  desires  our  sympathy  for  opinions 
which  the  red  tie  prominently  displayed  upon  the  cover 
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may  be  taken  to  symbolise.  The  characterisation  lacks 
vividness,  and  a  murder  apparently  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  little  brightness  into  the  action  does  not  to  any 
perceptible  degree  achieve  this  result.  We  are  rather 
struck  by  the  appreciation  throughout  displayed  for 
the  feminine  point  of  view;  for  example,  in  the 
heroine's  irritation  against  men  who  would  like  to  see 
women  always  dressed  in  black,  a  numerous  body, 
undoubtedly. 

AN  EGOTIST. 

Beautiful  End.     By  Constance  Holme.    Mills  &  Boon. 
6s.  net. 

THAT  the  old  are  as  a  rule  more  selfish  than  the 
young  might  be  a  thesis  difficult  of  demonstration. 
But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  selfishness  is  of 
a  more  irritating  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mostly 
prompted  by  a  desire,  not  for  happiness,  but  for  the 
privilege  of  being  unhappy  (and  making  others  so)  in 
their  own  way.  Selfishness  of  this  order  was  a  theme 
which  appealed  to  George  Eliot.  But  though  she 
saw  much  pathos  in  characters  displaying  such  an  in- 
fluence, we  do  not  remember  that  she  ever  claimed 
beauty  as  an  attribute  of  its  manifestations.  This, 
however,  is  precisely  the  claim  made  by  Miss  Holme 
on  behalf  of  her  hero  Fiddling  Kit.  A  born  artist  and 
dreamer,  he  is  naturally  not  a  success  in  farmine.  and 
in  old  age  is  driven  to  accept  the  hospitality  offered  by 
an  uncongenial  son  mated  with  a  shrew  of  altogether 
abnormal  inhumanity.  Though  the  old  man's  expenses 
are  paid  by  another  son,  this  woman  makes  his  life  a 
hell  on  earth  :  and  even  achieves  the,  to  us  incredible, 
feat  of  sowing  an  unnatural  enmity  between  her 
children  and  their  grandfather.  After  two  years  of 
this  existence,  deliverance  appears  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  son  already  mentioned,  who  has  meanwhile 
retrieved  the  familv  holding  and  found  himself  a  wife 
of  very  different  nature  from  his  sister-in-law.  To 
make  amends  to  Kit  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  is  the 
sincerest  wish  of  both  young  people.  Every  tenderness, 
every  consideration  is  lavished  upon  him,  but  he  finds 
nothintr  rieht.  The  house,  the  garden,  the  food,  all 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  He  can  enjoy  neither 
his  pipe  nor  his  violin  in  these  surroundings.  At  his 
former  abode  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  smoke  or 
fiddle,  but  these  were  apparently  minor  grievances. 
He  realises  that  he  can  indulge  his  dreams  of  the  old 
home  better  elsewhere,  and  forthwith  returns  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  other  daughter-in-law,  leaving 
desolation  in  the  kindly  hearts  so  deeply  concerned  for 
him.  We  cannot  agree  that  this  is  in  any  sense  a 
"beautiful  end."  But  we  bv  no  means  deny  that  the 
story  has  many  elements  of  beauty.  The  life  of  a 
scattered  farming  population  is  described  with  great 
charm,  on  its  social  no  less  than  on  its  solitary  side. 
The  author  is  obviously  well  endowed  in  respect  both  of 
observation  and  fancy :  though  the  latter  quality  has 
been  allowed  to  run  a  little  wild. 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  WAR. 

War  Lessons  New  and  Old.    By  Sir  George  Aston 
Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THESE  reprinted  articles,  published  during  the 
War  in  various  periodicals,  fall,  roughly,  into 
two  divisions — the  technical  and  the  popular.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  predict  which  class  the  general  reader 
will  attack  first,  but,  all  through,  and  whatever  the 
subject  in  hand,  we  are  conscious  of  a  human  and 
engaging  quality.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  a 
steadfast  underlying  belief  in  those  "  imponderables  " 
concerning  which  Bismarck  (of  all  men  !)  made,  as  we 


arc  reminded,  a  remarkable  confession  of  faith.  Some- 
thing also  must  be  allowed  for  the  writer's  apprecia- 
tion of  a  good  story.  One  such  refers  to  a  delightful 
infant  who  believed  that  the  trespasses  which  she 
solemnly  pledged  herself  to  forgive  were  committed  by 
the  "pussies"  who  invaded  "our  square."  Another, 
taken  from  personal  experience,  is  of  an  examination 
candidate's  rebuke  to  a  comrade  for  translating 
"esprit  de  corps  "  by  "health  of  body."  He  knew 
that  the  true  meaning  was  "presence  of  mind." 

Turning  to  graver  topics,  we  are  deeply  interested 
to  learn  that,  so  early  as  1906,  the  Germans  were 
known  to  Sir  George  Aston,  and  other  teachers  at  the 
Staff  College,  to  be  intent  upon  "  railway  construction 
work  in  the  Aix-la-Chapelle-Mahnedy  area,  which 
could  only  be  destined  for  the  concentration  and  de- 
tainment of  vast  numbers  of  troops  opposite  to  the 
Belgian  frontier."  This  information  was  imparted 
to  Lord  Roberts,  who  then  lived  within  six  miles  of 
Camberley,  and  formed  the  basis  for  those  emphatic 
warnings  which,  because  of  the  reception  we  accorded 
them,  are  remembered  by  some  of  us  with  a  qualm  of 
retrospective  remorse.  The  chapter  on  the  '  Fourth 
Dimension  '  or  moral  factor,  contains  some  attractive 
speculation,  duly  limited  by  a  desire  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  indulging  in  "  pi-jaw."  The  author's 
remarks  on  the  Litany  and  its  new-found  appropriate- 
ness under  war-conditions,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Since  these  essays  were  written  another  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  list  of  things  which  from  vague  ab- 
stractions have,  during  the  last  four  years,  become 
realities — the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  A 
Belgian  refugee,  on  the  eve  of  repatriation,  recently 
described  her  state  of  mind  to  the  reviewer  as  that  of 
one  moving  in  a  dream.  Like  most  Continental 
Roman  Catholics,  she  had  no  familiarity  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  was  wholly  a  coincidence  that  her  sense  of 
a  joy  too  great  for  belief  should  have  found  expression 
in  the  Hebrew  Psalmist's  phrase  of  two  millenniums 
ago. 

A   SOLDIER'S  RECORD. 

Andrew  R.   Buxton,  The  Rifle  Brigade.       By  E.  S. 
Woods.    Robert  Scott.    5s.  net. 

THIS  is  the  pleasant  record  of  an  English  public 
schoolboy  and  banker  who  died  to  win  the  cause 
of  international  peace,  which  is  at  last  established  in  the 
world — at  any  rate,  on  paper.  His  qualities  were  well 
balanced.  Thus  he  could  write  to  a  younger  sister  on 
her  twenty-first  birthday  :  "  Time  must  slip  on  .  .  . 
and  our  point  of  view  towards  it  must  be  to  subject 
the  use  of  it  to  the  laws  of  God  (Rom.  viii.,  7),  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  abiding  life  of  John  xv. "  On  the 
other  hand,  he  quite  saw  the  humour  of  the  ordinary 
soldier's  attitude  to  religion,  as  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
same  sister  from  the  front  :  "  A  man  this  morning 
wanted  to  send  home  his  New  Testament,  as  it  was  a 
pity  to  have  it  getting  spoilt  here.  He  looked  on  it  as 
a  war  relic  like  the  Queen  Alexandra  boxes.  I  sug- 
gested he  might  like  to  read  it." 

Buxton,  while  at  home  a  keen  sportsman,  seems  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  kill  human 
beings,  and  to  have  suffered  keenly  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  French  peasant  women  to  their  dogs.  After 
reading  his  account  of  the  matter  one  finds  Guy  de 
Maupassant's  story  of  the  dog  pit  less  incredible. 

The  reader  is  impressed  with  Buxton's  extraordinary 
kindliness,  which  was  not  always  combined  with  a 
severe  sense  of  duty.  His  life  had  always  lain  in 
pleasant  paths ;  he  was  typical  of  a  class  in  society 
long  held  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule  at  Limehouse  and 
elsewhere.    But  no  one  could  have  more  generously 
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repaid  any  debt  which  ne  could  have  been  deemed  to 
owe  to  society  as  a  whole,  or  have  sacrificed  everything 
he  held  dear  in  life  so  lavishly  as  he  did,  while  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden  was  exhorting  the  Americans  not  to 
send  us  munitions,  and  the  leading  lights  of  the  Labour 
party  were  explaining  to  us  the  virtues  of  the  German 
proletariat.  Let  us  hope  that  the  men  who  served 
under  officers  like  Buxton  will  one  day  become  as 
articulate  as  the  "leaders  "  who  claim  to  represent 
them  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  Love,  Worship  and  Death  :  Some  Renderings  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,'  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  (Arnold,  5s.  net),  was 
first  published  in  1916,  when  we  noticed  it  (July  1st).  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  this  enlarged  edition  is  already  justified.  There 
seems  to  be  a  real  call  for  renderings  from  the  classics  to-day. 
Here  the  author  has  added  to  his  book  nearly  as  much  again, 
and  references  to  the  new  Loeb  '  Anthology  '  are  welcome,  also 
a  few  notes  concerning  the  poems.  The  epigram  about  reaching 
the  port  and  bidding  farewell  to  Hope  and  Fortune  occurs  in 
Latin,  says  the  translator,  in  the  pavement  of  a  church  in  Rome. 
It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Barton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  and 
in  a  slightly  different  form  in  'Gil  Bias.'  The  English  version 
given  follows  previous  attempts  in  fairly  obvious  rhymes,  and  is 
happy  enough  in  its  way,  but  longer  than  the  Greek.  That  is 
one  real  difficulty  :  to  give  these  versions  the  concise  charm  of 
the  original  in  a  longer,  looser  language  like  English.  We  think 
classical  metres  hopeless,  and  should  not  attempt,  as  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  has,  to  do  a  famous  piece  of  Sappho  into  Sapphics.  If 
this  metre  were  manageable  in  English,  our  poets  would  surely 
have  acclimatised  it  by  this  time.  But  it  is  easy  to  criticize, 
where  no  one  has  succeeded,  and  the  best  efforts  are  para- 
phrases. The  author  has  a  grace  of  his  own,  and  at  his  best  is 
near  enough  to  the  Greek  to  give  a  Grecian  genuine  pleasure, 
while  he  is  free  from  that  sad  dialect,  translater's  English,  as 
we  said  in  our  notice  of  his  first  edition. 

The  demand  for  the  '  Loeb  Classical  Library  '  (now  7s.  Gd.  net, 
Heinemann)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  later  volumes  of 
an  author  come  to  us,  the  earlier  ones  are  out  of  print.  This 
is  not  very  satisfactory  for  the  reviewer,  though  a  pleasing 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  series.  Two  recent  additions, 
'Plutarch's  Lives,'  vol.  6,  and  'Cicero,  Letters  to  Atticus,' 
vol.  3,  both  deal  with  the  same  period,  as  the  former  includes 
the  Life  of  Brutus,  and  the  latter  that  disastrous  period  of 
Cicero's  life,  when  he  was  afraid  of  Caesar  and  dodging  and 
paltering  with  his  reputation  and  the  part  he  might  have  played. 
Both  translators  have  wisely  made  use  of  the  work  of  previous 
scholars.  Mr.  Winstedt,  in  particular,  with  Tyrrell  and  Shuck- 
burgh  to  help  him,  has  produced  the  kind  of  free,  easy  idiom 
which  Cicero's  letters  demand.  Thus  they  become  vivid  and 
intelligible,  which  the  Letters  of  St.  Paul  are  not  always  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.. 

'  Boethius  :  The  Theological  Tractates  and  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,'  introduces  to  classical  readers  a  very  late  Latinist, 
but  one  full  of  echoes  of  the  golden  time.  The  '  Tractates  ' 
will  only  interest  specialists,  but  the  '  Consolation  '  may  attract 
more  attention,  especially  as  a  vigorous  rendering  of  1609  has 
been  revised  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Stewart.  We  like  the  verse  of 
Boethius  better  than  his  prose,  and  here  the  English  is  often 
quaintly  effective.  But  it  is  subject  to  the  wrongs  wrought  by 
rhyme.  The  stoic,  for  instance,  in  section  IV,  who,  with 
Heratian  memories  in  his  head,  "  Invictum  potuit  tenere  vul- 
tum  "  is  positively  misrepresented  by  "  Keeping  his  countenance 
uncontrolled."  '  Pausanias,  Description  of  Greece,'  is  begun 
well  in  Vol.  I.  by  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  who  has  evidently  had 
the  needs  of  the  reader  before  him.  The  issue,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  real  boon  to  the  archaeologist,  for  Mr.  Jones  promises 
maps  and  plans  for  the  index,  which  is  to  be  a  "  companion  "  to 
'Pausanias.'  Truly,  the  modern  student  has  far  more  aids  than 
his  predecessor.  Till  1898,  when  Sir  James  Frazer  published  his 
fine  edition,  there  was  no  English  commentary  on  Pausanias, 
and  the  German  text  of  Teubner  had  to  be  bound  by  those  who 
meant  to  read  it  seriously. 

Chronology  of  the  War.  Vol.  1.  1914-5.  Constable.  5s. 
net.  Small  Atlas  of  the  War.  3s.  6d.  net.  Constable.  These 
guides,  "  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion," should  be  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  verify  details 
concerning  the  War.  Nothing  is,  as  a  rule,  more  difficult  than 
to  get  information  concerning  the  immediate  past,  which  is 
generally  only  available  in  newspapers  or  other  fugitive  publica- 
tions. The  '  Atlas  '  is  a  little  small  for  the  presentation  of  some 
of  the  details,  but  the  '  Chronology  '  is  executed  on  an  ample 
scale  and  indexed.  For  any  particular  day  we  find  the  informa- 
tion divided  into  six  columns— the  Western,  Eastern,  Southern 
Fronts,  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  Theatres,  Naval  and  Overseas 
operations,  and  Political,  etc.  The  index  would  have  saved  time, 
if  it  had  simply  referred  to  pages. 

A  Garden  Flora  :  Trees  and  Flowers  Grown  at  Nymans 
By  L.  Messel.  1890-1915.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Parsons 
Country  Life.  10s.  6d.  This  choicely  printed  book,  which  in- 
c >t*S  3  '  Foreword  '  by  tha-t  well-known  authority,  Mr.  William 
Kobinson,  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  memory  of  her  father. 
It  is  a  record  of  singular  success  in  growing  plants  and  shrubs 
seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  results  attained  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  experts,  because  they  show  what  can  be 
done  with  a  minimum  of  protection  and  heat  which  does  not  rise 
beyond  the  exclusion  of  frost.    Mr.  Messel  grew  with  success  on 


the  forest  ridge  of  Sussex  many  plants  that  had  hitherto  been 
thought  quite  unequal  to  the  rigours  and  chances  of  our  English 
climate.  Miss  Muriel  Messel  has  added  notes  of  personal  experi- 
ence, which  are  most  pertinent  for  other  experimenters  ;  and 
we  wish  that  this  side  of  the  book  had  been  enlarged  with  refer- 
ences to  the  results  attained  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  Local 
conditions  stand  for  a  great  deal  in  success  and  failure,  and  there 
are  mysteries  in  this  way  which  have  never  been  explained.  At 
Nymans,  as  this  record  shows,  a  great  many  plants  and  shrubs 
have  reached  the  stage  of  being  hardy,  Myrtus  ballata,  for  in- 
stance, from  New  Zealand,  which  is  generally  confined  to  Cornish 
gardens.  Dacrydium  cupressinum,  also  from  New  Zealand,  after 
being  protected  in  a  cool  house  for  some  years,  is  now  apparently 
doing  well  in  the  open  and  equal  to  the  English  winter.  The 
list  of  Rhododendrons  is  remarkable.  Two  of  them  are  figured  in 
the  elegant  drawings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  who  has  also  illustrated  the 
curious  flowers  of  the  Poison  Bay.  We  notice  that  over  thirty 
Saxifrages  are  named.  The  garden,  sloping  gently  down  from 
the  north,  is  "  undoubtedly  a  favoured  spot,"  but  care  and 
enterprise  have  also  had  much  to  do  with  its  successes.  The 
book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  expert  lovers  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Poems  (Archibald  Strong).  Ingram. 

Pensions  and  The  Principles  of  their  Evaluation  (L.  Jones 
Llewellyn  and  Bassett  Jones).    Heinemann.    30s.  net. 

Personal  Poems  (R.  L.  McGroy).    Elkin  Matthews.    3s.  0d.  net. 

"  Q  "  Boat  Adventures  (Lt.  Com.  Harold  Autan).  Herberl 
Jenkins.    6s.  net. 

St.  Ambrose  on  the  Mysteries  and  The  Treatise  on  the  Sacra- 
ments (Ed.  by  J.  H.  Srawley.  Trans,  by  T.  Thompson). 
S.P.C.K.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Same  Old  Troddles,  The  (R.  Andom).    Jarrolds.    6s.  net. 

Scenes  from  Italy's  War  (G.  M.  Trevelyan).    Jack.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Science  of  Labour  and  its  Organisation  (Dr.  Jorefa  Toleyko). 
Routledge.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Shadow  of  the  Cross,  The  (Paul  and  Jean  Tharand).  Melrose. 
5s.  net. 

Seekers,  The  (Hugh  Spender).    Collins.    6s.  net. 

Social  History  of  the  American,  The  (Arthur  W.  Calhoun). 
Clark.    $5  per  vol. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Founders  of  Liberty  in  America  (Charles 
Mills  Gayley).    Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Spirits  in  Bondage  (Clive  Hamilton).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Simon  Bolivar  (Editorial  America).    8.50  peseas. 

State  and  the  Nation,  The  (Edward  Jenks).    J.  M.  Dent. 

Tunnel,  The  (Dorothy  M.  Richardson).    Duckworth.    7s.  net. 

Tyrian  Purple  (Amy  Baker).    John  Lang.    7s.  net. 

Tory  Ideal  (John  Lintjohns).    Western  Mail.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Thistledown  (Eileen  Fitzgerald).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 

Temple  Girl,  The  (Henry  Bruce).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 

Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel  (Walter  Ranschenbusch).  Mac- 
millan.   8s.  net. 

Towards  New  Horizons  (M.  P.  Willcocks).    Lane.    5s.  net. 

Third  Book  of  Artemas.    Westall.    2s.  net. 

Void  of  War  (Reginald  Farrer).    Constable.    6s.  net. 

Under  Blue  Skies  (H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole).  Hutchinson.  6s.  9d. 
net. 

Voice  of  the  Church,  The  (N.  H.  James).  Rivingtons.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Within  the  Rim  (Henry  James).    Collins.    6s.  net. 
War  Debt  and  How  to  Meet  It,  The  (J.  E.  Allen).  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

War  in  Africa,  The  (H.  C.  O'Neill).    Longmans.    3s.  6d.  net. 
War  and  Unity,  The  (Ed.   D.   H.  S.  Cranage).  Cambridge 

University  Press.    6s.  net. 
What  Snow  Conceals  (Hylda  Rhodes).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
World  War  and  Leadership  in  a  Democracy,  The  (Richard  S. 

Ely).    Macmillan.  $1.50 
What  Not  (Rose  Macaulay).    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Why  Do  We  Die?  (Edward  Mercer).    Kegan  Paul.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Wild  Swans  at  Coole,  The  (W.  B.  Yeats).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 
Xenophon,  Hellenica  (Carlton  Brownson).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
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"BRITISH  DOMINIONS" 

YEAR  BOOK  1919 

Containing  nearly  300  pages  of  authoritative  and 
valuable  information,  photogravure,  portraits,  24 
pages  of  coloured  illustrations  and  maps,  etc.,  etc. 
Contributions  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  the  Rt.-Hon. 
J.  R.  Clynes.  M.P..  Sergei  de  Vesselitsky,  Ph.D. 
and  other  well-known  writers  embracing  subjects 
on  current  interest  such  as:- — "Comradeship  in 
Industry,"  "The  Food  Problem,"  "The  Russian 
Revolution,"  etc. 

On  Sale  at  Messrs.  Wymans'  Bookstalls, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bookstalls  &  Shops, 
Messrs.    Menzies,    Bookstalls    in    Scotland  and 

Messrs.  Easons,  Bookstalls  in  Ireland. 
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SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

THE   ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  PEACE  :  or  World-Partnership  as  the 
Truer  Basis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

By  J.  L.  GARVIN,  Editor  of  The  Observer.  8vo. 
12s.  net. 

Mr.  Garvin  has  gathered  all  his  mature,  various, 
trained,  and  at  times  tremendous  powers  to  construct 
a  tour  de  force.  Certain  portions  of  it  ought  to  become 
classical,  for  they  can  never  be  better." — Morning  Post. 

TWELFTH  THOUSAND. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS 

A  Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

ELEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SECRET  CITY 

A  Novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


W.  B.  YEATS 

THE  CUTTING  OF  AN  AGATE 

Essays  by  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  essays  discuss,  among  other  topics,  the  tragic 
theatre,  Japanese  plays,  poetry  and  tradition,  Edmund 
Spenser,  and  J.  M.  Synge  and  the  Ireland  of  his  time. 


LORD   TENNYSON'S  WORKS 

Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'s  Editions  of  Tenny- 
son's Works  are  the  only  complete  Editions,  and  contain 
all  the  Poems  still  in  copyright. 
POEMS.    Globe  Edition.    4s.  6d. 
COMPLETE  WORKS.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

*,*  Catalogue  containing   complete   list   of  editions  of 
Lord  Tennyson's  works  post  free  on  application. 

PAPERS  ON  CURRENT  FINANCE 

By  H.  S.  FOXWELL,  M.A..F.B.A.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  8vo. 
10s.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Sir  HENRY  JONES,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Though  written  primarily  for  use  in  the  Army  Educa- 
tional Classes,  this  little  volume  should  at  the  present 
time  appeal  also  to  many  other  readers. 

SELF  AND  NEIGHBOUR 

An  Ethical  Study.  By  EDWARD  W.  HIRST, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,    Svo.     10s.  net. 

M\CMILL\N  &  CO.,  LTD  ,   LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


'i5t*^      i**MW>  HeadUmce: 
aSSSS  (Mr)  16        Royal  Exchange, 
(^M^  E.C. 


ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 


Fi 


life.  Sea,   Accident,  Motor  Car,  Lift,  Boiler.  Machinery,  Plate-Glass.  Burglarv. 
Annni'ies,  Employers'  Liability,  Lire  Stoc!;,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR 

Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  ch-.cei  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  NOVELS 

In  one  of  his  sensible  essays,  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  :  "  The  main  question  as 
to  a  novel  is — did  it  amuse  ?  Were 
you  surprised  at  dinner  coming  too 

soon?  Did  you  mistake  11  for  10,  and  12  tor  11? 
Were  you  too  late  to  dress,  and  did  you  sit  up 
beyond  the  usual  hour?  If  a  novel  produces 
these  effects,  it  is  good  ;  if  it  does  not — story, 

language,  love,  scandal  itself,  cannot  save  it.  It 
is  only  meant  to  please,  and  it  must  do  that  or  it 
does  nothing." 

JOHN  LONG'S  NOVELS  FULFIL  ALL  THESE 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  REALLY  GREAT  NOVEL 

TYRIAN  PURPLE 

By  AMY  J.  BAKER  (Mrs.  Maynard  Crawford). 

7s.  net  {3rd  Edition.) 
This  is  really  a  Great  Novel — great  in  conception,  great  in 
execution.  It  fires  the  imagination  and  shows  the  author 
in  her  best  vein.  The  publishers  are  convinced  it  will  be 
among  the  great  sellers  of  the  season,  and  that  it  will 
place  its  gifted  writer  in  the  front  rank  of  present-day 
novelists. 

WHAT  SNOW  CONCEALS 

By  HYLDA  RHODES  7s.  net  {2nd  Edition.) 

Hylda  Rhodes  is  a  novelist  whose  stories  have  a  very  large 
vogue.  Her  present  novel  has  all  that  brilliance  of  manner 
and  personal  magnetism  which  so  distinguished  her  pre- 
vious tales. 

A  DANGEROUS  THING 

By  JAMES  BLYTH  7s.  net  {2nd  Edition.) 

In  the  delineation  of  the  feminine  temperament  Mr.  Blyth 
is  unapproachable.  "  A  Dangerous  Thing  "  is  as  powerful 
a  story  and  as  vibrant  with  the  human  element  as  any- 
thing that  has  yet  emanated  from  his  pen. 

THISTLEDOWN 

By  EILEEN  FITZGERALD  7s.  net  {2nd  Edition .) 
This  author's  name  is  always  associated  with  charming 
novels  of  contemporary  English  life.  Here  is  another  from 
her  pen  which  is  sure  to  add  largely  to  her  already  wide 
circle  of  readers. 

THETDGE  OF  TO-DAY 

By  BEATRICE  KELSON  7s.  net  {3rd  Edition.) 

This  author  is  reckoned  among  the  humorous  novelists  of 
the  day,  and  in  her  present  book  she  gives  full  rein  to  her 
gifts.  Those  who  appreciate  a  breathless  story,  humor- 
ously told,  should  not  fail  to  procure  this  novel. 

WINE,  THE  MOCKElT 

By  GUY  THORNE  7s.  net  {2nd  Edition.) 

In  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  this  is  probably 
the  finest  novel  the  author  has  yet  written.  From  its  bold 
theme  it  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  much  controversy,  and 
to  equal  in  popularity  his  famous  novel,  "  When  It  Was 
Dark." 

THE  TEMPLE  GIRL 

By  HENRY  BRUCE  7s.  net  {2nd  Edition. 

This  author  figures  prominently  among  Anglo-Indian 
novelists.  This,  his  latest,  is  a  singularly  powerful  love 
story  which  should  undoubtedly  enhance  his  reputation. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY 

FERNANDO 

By  JOHN  AYSCOUGH 

(The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Count  Francis  Bickerstaffe-Drew). 

In  handsome  cloth,  7s.  net.  310  pa,es. 
John  Ayscough  strikes  a  more  intimate  personal  note  than 
usual  in  this  his  new  book.  It  contains  the  first  phase  of 
the  author's  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  his 
leaving  Oxford.  It  supplies  the  demand  made  by  many 
for  the  story  of  Ayscough's  adventures  on  the  road  to 
Rome. 

The  Church  Times  says: — "We  have  lately  read  more  than  one 
spiritual  pilgrimage,  and  none  of  greater  charm  than  that  of  'John 
Ayscough."  Charm  it  is :  the  charm  of  beauty,  of  liquid  sincerity,  of 
perfect  simplicity,  and  of  unfailing  charity  for  all  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  in  contact."  

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  Publishers 
12-14,   Norris    Street,    Haymarket,  London 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Ency.  Britannica, 
Last  Edit.,  India  Paper,  29  Vols.,  £38;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/- ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  .£2.15  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Gotch's  English  Homes,  30/-;  Omar  Khayyam,  large  paper 
copy  ;  Villon  Society,  1898,  £4.4  ;  Memoirs  of  Harrietts  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial   and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal.   Dr.  JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

MUSIC. 


D 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

!YISY  KENNEDY. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
At  the  Piano— Miss  DOENAU. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.        4156  Mayfair. 
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9  KING  STREET,  W.C.2. 

TERMS     OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 


United  Kingdom 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 


Abroad 
^    10  4 

15  2 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL    £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    £34,500 

The  Company  transacts  the  following 
classes  of  business: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FSRE  BURGLARY  LI4BJL8TY 

AMD  THBRD  PARTY 

Write  for   particulars   of  the   NEW    MONTHLY    PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGES,  1,  2  &  3,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C  4. 


f  HR] 

Mm 

Tobacco 


For  individuality  of  character  this  favourite 
smoking -mixture  stands  alone  .  .  . 

"  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-oz  packets  11R    Tins:  2-oz  1/11—  4-or  3/10 


(Medium) 

2  forl(kll  for 

Boxes  of  50  2/2*— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitche't  S  Son,  Branch  i 
ami  Ireijn.H  L  it 


the  Imperial  Tobacco  Ci  mpany  (of  Great  BriT'1 
:*G  S'.  Andrew  Square,  Glasguw  ( 


E  OF 
COLD  WINDS 

The  less  robust  feel  keenly  the  penetrat- 
ing effects  of  biting  boisterous  winds. 
When  however  the  system  is  fortified  by 
special  nourishment  the  circulation  is 
improved  and  the  body  given  increased 
warmth  and  resistance.  'BYNOGEN* 
possesses  nutritive  properties  of  im- 
mense value  for  enabling  the  system 
to  withstand  fatigue  and  the  dangers 
of  inclement  weather.  *  BYNOGEN  ' 

is  a  combination  of  food  substances  in  which 
each  element  is  so  apportioned  as  to  assist  diges- 
tion, enrich  blood,  brain  and  nerves,  increase 
the  muscular  power,  and  maintain  the  health  of 
the  body  upon  a  high  level. 


*J  Brings  Health 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-,  51-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

"  When  can  I  obtain  a  post-war  car?  "  Many 
enthusiasts  have  asked  us  this  question  within  the  last 
month  or  so.  Except  in  a  few  instances  we  have  not 
been  able  to  answer  them  optimistically.  The  sub- 
ject is  still  a  thorny  one  with  the  trade.  After  the 
armistice  was  signed  many  motorists  looked  for  a  rapid 
switch-over  to  Peace  production.  But  the  car  manu- 
facturers found  this  a  very  difficult  task.  Even  those 
rapidly  released  from  war  contracts  were  met  with  big 
problems  in  materials,  labour,  and  organisation.  The 
production  of  an  entirely  new  chassis  is  at  any  time  a 
formidable  undertaking.  Those  who  see  very  little  dis- 
similarity between  modern  cars  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  care  and  expense  it  entails  to  put  a  new  car 
on  the  market.  Every  firm  with  a  reputation  to  live 
up  to  must  be  exacting  to  the  smallest  detail.  During 
the  war  it  has  been  impossible  for  designers  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  pleasure  cars.  In 
some  well-known  firms  it  is  only  within  the  last  month 
or  so  that  their  engineers  have  been  able  to  think  about 
a  post-war  model.  Even  when  they  have  decided  upon 
this  there  is  a  vast  amount  to  be  done  in  preparing  new 
tools,  jigs,  and  factory  equipment  generally.  The  fact 
that  most  labour  during  the  war  has  been  employed 
upon  repetition  work  of  a  quite  different  kind  presents 
another  formidable  problem.  It  is  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  post-war  models  now  only  existing  on  paper 
will  be  seen  in  substance  this  summer.  Many  firms  are 
planning  to  introduce  their  Peace  models  at  the 
Olympia  Show  in  November  next.  They  do  not  think 
it  practicable  to  rush  them  through  before  then.  At 
the  best  they  could  only  put  a  limited  number  on  the 
road  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  and  they 
are  naturally  anxious  not  to  curtail  the  period  of  ex- 
periment and  trial.  As  indicating  the  general  trend  of 
affairs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  some  forty  makes 
of  cars  we  recently  investigated,  twenty  gave 
no  promise  of  delivery  date,  and  twelve  indicated  June 
next  or  later  for  their  appearance  on  the  market. 


It  should  not  be  implied,  however,  that  new  cars  will 
be  unobtainable  this  summer.  A  number  of  firms  are 
pushing  forward  a  1919  production  programme.  The 
cars  they  are  promising  for  the  spring  and  summer  will 
probably  be  of  pre-war  type.  But  they  may  be  expected 
to  embody  many  mechanical  refinements  suggested  by 
war  experience.  The  first  class  pleasure  car  of  1914 
was  a  very  fine  article,  and  motorists  who  can  obtain 
early  delivery  of  a  revised  edition  of  this  will  probably 
prefer  to  buy  one  rather  than  wait  a  year  or  so  for  a 
more  revolutionary  post-war  model.  New  cars  bought 
this  year,  even  if  of  stereotyped  design,  should  sell 
quite  easily  in  1920  and  later.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  those  firms  who  have  facilities  for  resuming  their 
output  of  the  1914  type  while  their  new  model  is  on 
the  stocks  are  in  for  good  business. 

Motorists  who  are  at  present  without  a  car  share  a 
common  eagerness  to  get  going.  The  call  of  the  road 
is  naturally  very  insistent  just  now.  As  the  weather 
improves  it  will  undoubtedly  become  even  more  so.  It 
is  therefore  fortunate  that  in  addition  to  the  restricted 
output  of  new  cars  reviewed  above  there  are  a  good 
many  second-hand  motors  on  sale.  The  business  in 
second-hand  cars  and  motor-cycles  was  never  so  brisk 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  while  prices  are  quite  artificially 
high,  many  enthusiasts  will  be  glad  to  secure  a  service- 
able vehicle  even  at  the  figures  now  commonly  asked. 
Care  is  more  than  ever  necessary  in  purchasing  a 
second-hand  car  just  now,  and  a  little  disinterested 
expert  advice  may  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
uninitiated. 

A  well-known  member  of  Parliament  recently 
created  something  of  a  sensation  by  driving  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  motor  scooter.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  new  type  of  motor  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Auto-Cycle  Union.  In  its  capacity  as 
the  governing  body  of  motor-cycling  the  Union  is  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  scooter,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  compe- 
titions with  these  distinctive  little  runabouts. 


"Forty" 


ALANCHESTER  Car  of  new 
design,  embodying  many  new,  and 
interesting  features  of  mechanical 
excellence.  It  is  of  distinct 
though  orthodox  appearance,  possessing 
elegant  lines,  a  comfortable  and  beauti- 
fully finished  body,  and  a  high  efficiency 
power  unit.  A  car  of  unique  refinement, 
and  reliability. 

Write  now  for  preliminary  description. 

95,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Birmingham  M  anchester. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 
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BRITISH 
BUILT 


NAPIER  SUPREMACY! 

THE  NAPIER  (450  H.P.)  AERO  ENGINE  HAS  MORE  THAN 
JUSTIFIED  THE  METICULOUS  CARE  AND  ENGINEERING 
SKILL  IN  DESIGN  AND  WORKMANSHIP  CENTRED  UPON 
IT  DURING  THE  COUNTRY'S  TIME  OF  NEED. 

ITS  RELIABILITY  AND  EXCEPTIONAL  CAPABILITIES  HAVE 
BEEN  PROVED  ON  MANY  OCCASIONS,  BUT  MOST 
RECENTLY  WHEN  IT  ATTAINED 

The  World's  Record  for  Altitude  Flight  on  a 
D.H.   9  Biplane,  viz.  :- 

30,500  FEET 

or  approximately 

SIX  MILES  UP. 

Total  Weight  of  Machine  and  Load,  with  Pilot  and  Observer, 

1  ton,  lOcwt.  801bs. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  NAPIER  GAR  HAS  BEEN  PROVED  IN  THE  PAST 
WITH  EQUAL  FORGE,  FOR  THE  NAPIER  IS  THE  ONLY  BRITISH  GAR 
TO  HAVE  WON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  GORDON  BENNETT  TROPHY. 

AGAIN,  THE  NAPIER  SIX-CYLINDER  IS  THE  ONLY  CAR  TO  HAVE  CON- 
QUERED THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS  UNDER  THE  OFFICIAL  OBSERVATION  OF 
THE    ROYAL    AUTOMOBILE  CLUB. 


D.  NAPIER  &  SON,  Ltd., 


Works  : 
ACTON, 
LONDON,  W.  3. 


14,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

LONDON, 
W.  1. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 


Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle   Street,   London,   E.C.  2. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 

WHY  NOT  LET  TOE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China. 


Head  Office:    38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON. 

INCORPORATED   BY   ROYAL  CHARTER. 


Paid-up  Capital,  in  60,000  Shares  of  £20  each  £1,200,000 


Reserve  Fund  £2,100,000 


Court  of  Directors. — Sir  Montagu  Cornish  Turner,  Chairman;  Sir  Duncan 
Carmichael;  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  Esq.;  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  K.C.M.G.;  William 


sn,  bsq.;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.; 
'11,  Esq. ;  Lewis  Alexander  Wallace,  Esq. 
Whitehead;  W.  E.  Preston. 
S.  Bruce. 

Charles    Wilson,     F.C.A. ;     Henry    Croughton  Knight 


Henry  Neville 
William  Foot  Mitch 
"  Managers. — T.  H. 

Sub-Manager. — J. 

Auditors. — David 
Stileman,  F.C.A. 

Bankers. — The  Bank  of  England;  The  London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank, 
Limited;  The  London  County,  Westminster  &  Parr's  Bank,  Limited;  The 
National  Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England,  Limited;  The  National  Bank 
of  Scotland,  Limited. 

Agencies  and  Branches. — Amritsar,  Bangkok,  Batavia,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Canton,  Cebu,  Colombo,  Delhi,  Haiphong,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Iloilo,  Ipoh, 
Karachi,  Klang,  Kobe,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Madras,  Manila,  Medan,  New  York, 
Peking,  Penang,  Puket,  Rangoon,  Saigon,  Seremban,  Shanghai,  Singapore, 
Sourabaya,  Taiping  (F.M.S.),  Tavoy,  Tientsin,  Yokohama. 

DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

(Presented  at  the  Sixty-fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  9th  April,  1919). 


The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-Sheet 
and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the  Bank  for  the  year  ended  December  31st 
last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
£576,482  us.  id.,  inclusive  of  £167,261  3s.  3d.  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year.  The  Interim  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  Fourteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  paid  in  September  last  absorbed  £84,000.  The  amount  now  available 
is  therefore  £492,482  lis.  id.,  and  the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  Final 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  Fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  together  with  a  Bonus 
of  Twenty-five  Shillings  per  share,  making  twenty  and  a-quarter  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  the  whole  year,  free  of  Income  Tax;  to  add  £100,000  to  the 
Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  £2,100,000;  to  add  .£25,000  to  the 
Officers'  Superannuation  Fund;  to  writ^  off  Premises  Account  £40,000,  and 
to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £168,482   11s.  id. 

Sir  Montagu  Cornish  Turner  and  Mr.  Lewis  Alexander  Wallace,  the 
Directors,  who  now  retire  by  rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  David  Charles  Wilson,  F.C.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Croughton  Knight  Stileman,  F.C.A.,  again  tender  their  services. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the 
16th  April. 

By  order  of  the  Court,  A.  S.  HEWETT,  Secretary. 


LIABILITIES  AND  A  SETS,  31st  December,  1918. 

To  Capital,  60,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  paid  up   

,,  Reserve  Fund    ...   

,,  Notes  in  Circulation    ...   

,,  Current  and  Other  Accounts,  including  Provision  for  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts  and  Contingencies  

,,  Fixed  Deposits   

„  Bills  Payable  :— 

Drafts    on    demand    and     at  short 

sight  on  Head  Office  and  Branches  £4,728,646  16  5 
Drafts     on     London     and  Foreign 

Bankers     against      Security,  per 

Contra    358,515.11  5 


£ 

I ,200,000 
2,000,000  O 

1,568,263  O 


5.  d. 

O  O 


20,942, 

12,8.34. 


723  18 

552  10 


Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers 

Loans  Payable,  against  Security,  per  Contra   

Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents    

Sundry    Liabilities,    including    Rebates    and  Exchange 

Adjustments   

Profit  and  Loss   


Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted,  ^"3,942,997 
9s.  id.,  of  which  ,£3,628,568  2S.  8d.  has  run  off  at  24th 
March,  1919. 

Outstanding  Forward  Exchange  Contracts  for  Purchase  and 
Sale  of  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers,  &c, 
^18,370,676  12s.  8d. 


By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers   

,,  Bullion  on  Hand  and  in  Transit   

Government  and  other  Securities     

,,  Security    lodged    against    Note    Issue    and  Government 
Deposits   

Bills  of   Exchange,   including  Treasury  Bills   

,,  Bills  Discounted  and  Loans 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  per  Contra 
,,  Due  by  Agents  and,  Correspondents  

Sundry  Assets 

„  Bank   Premises  and   Furniture  at   the   Head   Office  and 
Branches     


5,087,162 

7 

10 

893,412 

9 

3 

750,000 

0 

13*159 

12 

6 

1,822,791 

12 

6 

492,482 

11 

X 

£47,604,548 

2 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

6,495,060 

16 

9 

253.24' 

7 

3 

3,004,264 

■  1J- 

4 

1,257,000 

0 

0 

22,244,694 

18 

4 

12,634,654 

16 

,2 

893,412 

9 

3 

152,582 

8 

0 

115,866 

'9 

9 

S53.769 

'9 

3 

£47,604,548 

2 

I 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1918. 

Dr.  £ 

To  Interim   Dividend  at  30th  June,   1918  ...   

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows — 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent. 

per  annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date  £84,000    o  o 


s.  d. 


.,000    o  o 


Bonus  of  25s.  per  share 
Reserve  Fund 

Officers'  Superannuation  Fund 

Bank  Premises     

Carried   forward  to  Profit  and  Loss 
New  Account   


Cr. 

By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1917 

Less    Dividend    for    half-year    to  31st 

December,  1917  ...   

Bonus  of  £1  per  share   

Reserve  Fund   

Officers'  Superannuation  Fund  ... 
Bank  Premises 


,t  Gross  Profits  for  the  year,  after  pro- 
viding for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,   Excess   Profits   Duty,  and 


75,000 
100,000 
25,000 
40,000 


168,482  11  1 


£84,000 
60,000 
100,000 
25,000 
40,000 


492,482  11 


£576. 

£ 
47°. 


2  11  1 

s.  d. 
261    3  3 


309,000  o  o 
167,261    3  3 


Bonus  to  the  Staff 


Less  :- 

Expenses  of  Management  and  Gen- 
eral Charges  at  Head  Office  and 
Branches 


..£1,022,070    3  8 


612,848  15  10 


409,221 


£576,482  11  1 


•  Managers. 


ALFRED  DENT, 

W.  H.  N  GOSCHEN, 

GEORGE  HAMILTON, 


T.  H.  WHITEHEAD, 
W.  E.  PRESTON, 
CHAS.   R.   HYDE,  I  .         ,  , 
S    JONFS  I  Accounta"ts. 

London,   26th   March,  1919. 

Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and 
Securities  at  the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the 
several  Branches,  subject  to  there  being  no  direct  verification  of  certain 
Continental  Balances  which  under  present  conditions  cannot  be  obtained. 

D.  C.  WILSON, 
H.  C.  K.  STILEMAN, 


Directors. 


Auditors. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND 
CORPORATION. 

EXTINCTION   OF   PERMANENT  DIRECTORS'  SHARES. 

By  order  of  the  Court  separate  meetings  of  the  holders  of 
Permanent  Directors'  shares  and  of  the  holders  of  Ordinary 
shares,  of  the  South  African  Diamond  Corporation  Ltd., 
(Transvaal)  were  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel, 
Holborn,  E.C.,  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  thought 
fit,  approving,  with  or  without  modification,  a  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment proposed  to  be  made  between  the  said  company  and  the 
holders  of  the  Permanent  Directors'  shares  .and  the  holders  of 
the  Ordinary  shares  in  the  said  company."  Mr.  C.  F.  Rowsell 
presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  J.  Jenkinson)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  of  the  holders  of  Permanent  Directors' 
shares. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  two  per- 
manent directors  who  form  a  separate  class  in  this  company  are 
present  or  represented  by  proxy.  I  therefore  declare  that  this 
meeting  is  properly  constituted.  I  now  move  that  the  scheme  of 
arrangement  be  adopted  by  the  permanent  directors. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  Ordinary 
shareholders. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  my  hands  proxies 
for  32,658  shares,  and  I  therefore  declare  this  meeting  properly 
constituted.  The  meeting  has  been  called  under  the  direction  of 
the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  approving  a  scheme  of  arrangement 
with  the  permanent  directors.  I  need  not,  I  think,  elaborate 
that  scheme,  first,  because  you  have  all  had  it  in  your  hands 
for  some  time  past  ;  and,  secondly,  because  your  chairman, 
Mr.  Bernard  Oppenheimer,  at  our  last  meeting  very  fully 
explained  the  whole  of  the  details.  I  think  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  two  main  points  in  the  scheme.  Under  the  original 
memorandum  of  association  of  the  company  the  permanent 
directors'  shares  gave  "  (a)  the  right  to  have  divided  between 


them  in  equal  shares  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  company  in 
each  year  after  the  allocation  to  reserve  of  such  a  sum  thereout 
as  the  directors  shall  determine  ;  (b)  the  right  to  receive  in  equal 
shares  25  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  assets  in  a  winding-up  after 
payment  off  of  the  whole  of  the  paid-up  capital,  including  the 
capital  paid  up  on  the  permanent  directors'  shares."  There  are 
other  provisions  which  are  being  dispensed  with,  but  those  are 
the  two  most  important.  The  consideration  which  is  being  given 
by  the  company  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  the 
permanent  directors'  shares  is  the  right  within  the  period  of  five 
years  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1919,  to  call  upon  the  com- 
pany to  allot  to  the  permanent  directors  50,000  ordinary  shares  of 
the  company  of  j£l  each,  as  to  the  first  25,000  shares  so  called 
at  25s.  a  share,  and  as  to  the  remaining  25,000  shares  at  30s. 
a  share.  Such  options  may  be  exercised  from  time  to  time  as 
such  holders  or  their  legal  personal  representatives  think  fit. 

Those  are,  I  think,  the  main  and  essential  points  of  the  scheme 
of  arrangement,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  proxies  which  I  hold 
have  been  placed  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  proposal,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  favour- 
able to  the  company,  and  which  will  enable  it  to  raise  capital 
with  very  much  greater  ease,  has  been  approved  by  the  share- 
holders as  a  whole.  Before  moving  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
of  arrangement  by  the  Ordinary  shareholders,  I  might  mention 
for  your  information  that  the  company  up  to  the  present  time 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  Our  profits  will,  I  think, 
exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  these  good  results  continuing.  With  these 
few  words  I  will  now  move  that  the  scheme  of  arrangement  as 
submitted  to  you  and  explained  by  me  be  approved,  and  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Malcolm  to  second  that. 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  of  arrangement. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
I  will  ask  whether  there  are  any  questions  which  any  share- 
holder would  like  to  put  to  me  on  the  subject,  or  whether  anyone 
has  any  observations  to  make  upon  the  proposal. 

No  questions  being  asked,  the  resolution  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  proceedings   then  terminated. 
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THE  CITY 

Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  "  open  "  speculation  the 
markets  lack  the  ballast  that  would  be  provided  by  a 
bear  account ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  buy  on  a  rise  or 
sell  on  a  decline;  "cash"  dealings  cause  many 
anomalies  and  inequalities  and  render  business  very 
troublesome,  both  for  brokers  and  jobbers ;  but  they 
are  relieved  of  the  anxieties  which  attended  a  big 
contango  account  in  the  days  before  the  war,  and  are 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  even  if  clients  do  pay 
high  prices  they  can  afford  to  "  hold  the  baby." 

For  several  weeks  after  the  issue  of  .£575,000  of 
fresh  capital  in  January  last  the  shares  of  the  Niger 
Company  were  rather  depressed,  but  they  seem  to 
have  shaken  off  the  wet  blanket  and  are  now  a  strong 
market.  The  company  carries  on  commercial,  trans- 
port, mining  and  development  operations  in  Nigeria, 
ft  receives  one  half  of  all  the  mining  licences  and 
royalties  on  all  minerals  exported  from  Northern 
Nigeria,  and  its  various  rights  and  concessions 
embrace  very  big  possibilities.  Its  royalties  and 
licence  fees  on  mines  have  risen  from  £16,868  in  1914 
to  £87,171  in  1917,  and  the  net  profit  on  the  whole  of 
its  operations  in  1917  was  £237,433,  as  compared  with 
£160,647  in  !9l6  and  £149,H2  in  1915.  The  dividend 
for  1917  was  20  per  cent.,  following  upon  10  per  cent, 
for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  there  are 
good  reasons  for  anticipating  further  expansion  in  the 
future. 

The  issued  capital  of  the  Niger  Company  is 
^I>750'000>  of  which  ,£500,000  is  in  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preference  shares.  The  575,000  new  ordinary 
shares,  which  were  issued  at  42s.  each  and  are  now 
22s.  paid,  do  not  rank  for  dividends  until  July  next. 
There  are  .£175,000  of  5  per  cent,  debentures,  and  the 
general  reserve  fund  stands  at  £1,025,000.  The 
whole  of  the  mining  assets,  including  royalties  and 
licences,  figure  in  the  books  at  only  £77,303.  The 
company's  business  has  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  the  outlook  under  peace  conditions  is 
considered  very  promising.  The  old  shares  at  59s. 
and  the  new  at  12s.  premium  appear  to  be  a  very  good 
dividend-paying  lock-up. 

While  news  from  the  north  of  Russia  is  confused 
and  disturbing,  better  results  are  coming  forward 
from  other  parts.  The  Grosny  oil  properties  have 
been  restored  to  their  companies  and  the  North 
Caucasian  board  propose  to  raise  £"250,000  of  fresh 
capital  to  embark  on  reconstruction  work,  while  the 
Spies  Petroleum  Company  is  sending  out  a  director 
and  staff  to  restart  operations.  It  is  said  that  the  oil- 
held  has  not  suffered  appreciable  damage.  Similarly 
better  reports  are  being  received  from  the  Urquhart 
group  of  mines. 

For  some  years  the  Standard  Oil  interests  have  been 
eager  to  secure  control  of  the  Lobitos  Oilfields  Com- 
pany in  order  to  round  off  their  Peruvian  holdings; 
but  the  Lobitos  board  are  now  taking  steps  enabling 
them  to  refuse  transfer  of  shares  to  foreigners.  They 
are  also  floating  a  subsidiary  company  to  work  their 
properties  ,n  Ecuador,  covering  about  150  miles,  and 
intend  to  give  Lobitos  shareholders  two  shares  in  the 
new  company  for  every  five  now  held. 

Dealings  have  now  commenced  in  the  shares  of  the 
£18,000,000  Explosives  Trades  Combine.  The  shares 
have  been  exchanged  for  those  of  the  constituent 
companies  and  it  may  take  a  few  weeks  for  the  market 
rante    f    ^  manufactures  to  be  dealt  with 

carSdp-Ir°m /rtlfidaI  leather  and  insecticides  to 
gin"  g  S°  that  if  th€  Combin«  loses  any- 

p  on  ""the  Tf  "  ^  Sh°uld  be  abIe  to  make  it 
up  on     the  roundabouts." 


ethin 


IN  this  imperfect  world  every- 
one likes  the  idea  of  getting 
something  for  nothing:  so  some 
people  defend  the  coal-range  on 
the  ground  that  it  heats  the  water 
in  the  range-boiler  by  means  of 
"  waste  heat". 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  but 
unfortunately  mistaken. 

When  the  damper  is  open  the 
range  simply  devours  coal;  when 
it  is  shut  the  boiler  exercises  a 
cooling  influence,  which  means 
that  much  more  stoking  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  ordinary  work  out 
of  the  range. 

Householders  who  have  substituted  gas 
water- heaters  find  that  not  only  do  they 
get  a  better  supply  of  hot  water,  but 
their  coal  consumption  is  much  reduced. 
And  the  gas  bill  can  be  kept  corre- 
spondingly low,  because  these  water- 
heaters  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine 
surprising  economy  with  their  efficiency 
— if  due  care  be  taken. 

THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

X66c      47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1 
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EVERY  HOUSE,  SHOP, 
WAREHOUSE  or  FACTORY 

has  its  accumulation  of  old  catalogues,  maga- 
zines, and  other  odds  and  ends. 

NEARLY  2,000,000  TONS 

of  material  such  as  this  is  required  to  keep 
our  English  Paper  Mills  running. 

BY  SELLING  YOUR 
WASTE  PAPER 

to  us  you  will  be  assisting  a  great  industry. 

We  supply  sacks  gratis — collect  in  London 
daily — pay  carriage  on  country  parcels — and 
pay  you  the  highest  government  rate  regardless 
of  quantity. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,      S.E.  15. 


Telephone : 


245  Hop. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Alvvays  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists. 


1/5.  3,'- 
■mp 


THERE 


ITS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


THE  "ARETHUSA" 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Royston 

NEED  HELP 


Patrons:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  1  HE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Vice-Pretident:  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  ami  Treasurer:    C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Chairman   of  "  Arethusa"  Committee:    HOWSON,    F.    DEVITT,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.  BRISTOVV  WALLEN.  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

The  National  Refuges  Offices: 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


G  •  E  •  C 
DRAWN  WIRE 

LAMPS 


Obtainable  from  all  Electricians, 
:   Ironmongers  and    Stores.  : 


Wholesale  only: 

The  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  Co.  Ltd. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON 


SHINING 


of 

NATIO 

an 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  new  House  of  Commons  rose  on  Wednesday 
for  its  first  holiday,  after  hearing  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  on  the  Peace  Conference.  The  new  members 
must  have  departed  disillusioned,  if  not  disheartened, 
men.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  wonderful  power 
of  pressing-  men  down  to  a  dead  level  of  acquiescence, 
which  begins  in  indignation,  passes  to  despair,  and 
ends  in  cynicism.  The  new  member,  if  under  fifty, 
enters  the  House  with  the  ambition  to'  do  something, 
to  make  a  great  speech,  to  expose  a  job,  or  only 
(generally)  to  make  the  Government  "sit  up."  He 
finds  that  he  cannot  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  till  the 
great  speech  is  stale ;  that  the  Minister  and  his 
department  defend  the  job  with  lies  which  baffle  him  ; 
and  that  the  Government,  instead  of  sitting  up,  sit 
down  on  him  !  Then  he  turns  his  steps  to  the  dining 
and  smoking  rooms. 

The  news  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  as 
bad  as  can  be.  Bolshevism  has  apparently  captured 
Hungary,  which  is  more  than  probable,  as  Buda  Pesth 
is  outside  the  zone  of  civilisation.  What  idealists  like 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not 
recognise  is  the  fact  that  all  these  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  barbarians  or  semi-barbarians,  to  whom 
it  is  dangerous  as  well  as  absurd  to  apply  the  judicial 
niceties  of  Western  lawyers.  One  of  the  ugliest 
features  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Tugo-Slav  party 
have  already  begun  to  make  war  on  the  Montenegrins 
and  Albanians,  in  order  to  force  them  into  their  scheme 
of  a  biq-  Serbia.  It  would  be  a  rough  beginning  for 
the  League  of  Nations  if  it  was  called  on  to  ex- 
tinguish another  Balkan  war  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

It  is  stupid,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  on  the  part  of  the 
Coalition  members  of  Parliament  to  worry  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  redemption  of  his  election  pledges. 
These  gentlemen  owe  their  seats  to  Mr.  Llovd  George, 
and  they  repeated  his  pledges,  which,  being  grown 
men,  in  possession  of  their  reason,  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  do.  It  is  very  well  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  chuckle 
over  the  plight  in  which  an  impetuous  Prime  Minister 
has  landed  his  party,  and  he  did  so  with  great  modera- 
tion at  the  banquet  in  the  Connaught  Rooms.  But 
Colonel   Claude  Lowther  and  his  Two  Hundred  are 


"estopped"  (in  legal  phrase)  from  this  line  of  com- 
plaint, because  they  have  themselves  benefited  by  the 
pledges.  Besides,  what  is  the  alternative?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  if  reproached  by  Unionists,  is  quite  capable  of 
appealing  to  the  country,  in  which  case  a  number  of 
Unionists  would  be  "  restored  to  their  friends  and 
their  relations." 

The  Connaught  Rooms  on  Friday  (like  Goldsmith's 
useful  chest)  "  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay," 
for  in  the  luncheon  hour  they  served  as  a  sounding 
board  for  Mr.  Churchill's  valiant  eloquence,  and  in  the 
evening  they  were  filled  with  the  mechanical 
rise  and  fall  of  Mr.  Asquith 's  silver  periods.  The 
waiters  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  clear  away  the 
debris  of  the  Coalition  lunch  before  the  preparations  for 
the  Opposition  dinner  began.  Mr.  Churchill's  speech 
was  the  first  really  statesmanlike  pronouncement  we 
have  read  for  the  last  two  years.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  a 
scathing  condemnation  of  "that  foul  combination  of 
criminality  and  animalism  which  constitutes  the 
Bolshevik  regime."  It  is,  as  Mr.  Churchill  said, 
"sheer  humbug  to  pretend"  that  the  murders  and 
robbery  of  Bolshevism  are  not  "  far  worse  than  German 
militarism."  The  tyranny  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  is 
more  absolute  than  the  despotism  of  the  Tsars,  and 
their  savagery  is  more  cruel  than  anything  done  by  the 
soldiery  of  the  Kaiser. 

This  is  the  right  language  and  warms  the  heart 
towards  the  orator.  But  we  cannot  help  asking, 
Why  did  France  and  England  not  keep  the  Tsar 
on  his  throne  in  191 7?  Sir  George  Buchanan  has 
denied  that  he  gave  any  encouragement  to  the  revolu- 
tionary party ;  but  as  he  has  told  us  that  he  warned  the 
Tsar  of  his  danger,  he  must  also  have  warned  his  own 
Government.  Lord  Milner  was  despatched  to  Petro- 
grad  to  tdter  le  terrain  :  is  it  true  that  he  reported  on 
his  return  that  the  Tsar's  throne  was  in  no  danger? 
These  things  are  important  to  know,  because,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  truly  said,  every  French  and  British  soldier 
sacrificed  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  was  done  to  death 
by  "  the  treacherous  desertion  of  an  Ally  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world."  If  we  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Churchill  was  not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to 
Kerenski  on  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar. 
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The  shining  quality  of  this  speech  at  the 
Connaught  Rooms  was  its  courage,  the  rarest  of 
all  qualities  in  our  public  life.  Mr.  Churchill 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  "  making  peace, 
not  friends,  with  Germany,"  a  very  sensible 
utterance,  for  it  means  a  peace  that  the  present  middle- 
class  German  Government  will,  or,  rather,  can  accept. 
If  the  peace  which  the  extremists  are  calling  for  in  this 
country  were  presented,  the  German  Government  might 
accept  it,  but  would  fall  the  next  day,  and  be  replaced 
by  Bolshevik  terrorists.  We  cannot  afford  to  carry  on 
this  quarrel  indefinitely,  with  all  its  apparatus  of 
hatred.  "  If  Germany  sinks  into  Bolshevik  anarchy," 
was  the  final  warning,  "  not  only  will  there  be  no 
indemnity,  but  we  shall  ourselves  be  impoverished,  and 
our  trade  revival  paralysed  by  the  increasing  disorder 
and  ruin  of  the  world."  This  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
who  might  lead  a  really  National  Party,  give  it  what 
name  you  choose. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  dealing  with  the  financial  situation, 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  what  we 
wanted  was  "  a  Chancellor  who  stands  no  nonsense." 
The  two  best  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  modern 
times  were  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  neither  of  whom  stood  any  nonsense.  The 
worst  Chancellor  we  remember  was  Mr.  Goschen,  a 
City  man,  trained  in  a  firm  of  foreign  bankers  (an 
accepting  house),  who  revelled  in  fractions,  and  fiddled 
over  details,  wasting  a  series  of  surpluses.  So  much 
for  the  business-man  in  politics.  His  worst  enemy 
could  not  accuse  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  of  being  a 
business  man,  but  is  he  a  Chancellor  who  will  stand 
no  nonsense?  We  fear  not,  or  he  would  not  have 
stood  the  nonsense  of  Sir  Robert  Home's  doles  of  a 
million  a  week. 

Two  things  are  to  be  said,  and  should  be  said,  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Home  :  one,  that  the  policy  of 
doles  was  decided  in  principle  before  he  took  office ; 
two,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  unemployment,  especially 
in  Lancashire,  is  due  to  the  blockade,  a  policy  for  which 
the  Minister  of  Labour  is  not  responsible.  But  surely 
it  is,  or  was  (for  we  fear  it  is  now  too  late),  possible  to 
discriminate  between  those  whose  unemployment  was 
the  result  of  the  war  or  the  cessation  of  war,  and  those 
idle  out-of-works  who  are  living  on  the  public  purse 
because  they  will  not  work  except  at  impossible  wages. 
The  majority  of  those  in  receipt  of  doles  are  not 
soldiers  or  soldiers'  wives  or  cotton  or  engineering 
operatives,  but  women  who  will  not  cook,  or  wash,  or 
wait,  after  the  excitement  and  high  pay  of  the  munition 
factories.  The  lower  rate  of  doles  begins  in  May,  and 
ought  to  cease  entirely  in  November,  unless  the  ruinous 
system  of  bribing  loafers  to  behave  be  continued. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  democratic  government  is 
its  distrust  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  entrusts  political 
power.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  are  in 
such  terror  of  Bolshevism  at  home  that  there  is  no 
money  that  they  will  not  spend  (out  of  the  public 
pocket)  to  buy  the  semblance  of  contentment.  But  the 
Bolshevists  in  this  country  are  a  handful,  and  would 
certainly  be  put  down  by  the  majority  if  they  attempted 
to  imitate  Lenin  and  Trotzsky.  There  is  widespread 
and  genuine  distress  among  the  cotton  operatives  in 
Lancashire,  owing  to  the  blockade,  which  paralyses 
our  export  trade,  for  Scandinavia  is  included.  Why  is 
the  blockade  not  raised  at  once?  The  idea  that  we  can 
force  Germany  to  sign  an  impossible  peace  by  continu- 
ing the  blackade  is  a  wicked  absurdity.  We  should 
not  only  be  starving  Central  Europe,  but  Lancashire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  it. 

General  Allenby  has  made  a  mischievous  and  stupid 
blunder  by  releasing  Zaghlul  and  the  three  other 
Nationalists.  Orientals  always  ascribe  lenity  to  weak- 
ness or  fear,  and  the  release  of  Zaghlul  and  his  fellow 
conspirators  has  been  followed  by  a  recrudesence  of 


disorder  in  Egypt.  The  mischief  done  by  mobs  of 
rioters  in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Lower 
Egypt  has  been  more  serious  than  we  supposed,  and 
there  seems  to  me  a  doubt  whether  the  cotton  for  next 
season  will  be  planted.  Should  the  cotton  not  be  sown, 
Egypt  would  have  a  disastrous  year,  and  more  political 
trouble  would  follow.  The  fellaheen  are  Arabs,  who 
hate  the  Europeans,  and  who  are  stirred  up  to  attack 
the  British  by  the  pashas,  and  beys,  and  students,  a 
mongrel  lot,  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Levantines.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Egyptian ;  prompt  and  stern 
military  measures  are  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
treacherous  Arabs  and  Levantine  scum. 

Englishmen  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  in  any  but 
a  purely  practical  grievance.  Ireland  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  England  and  Scot- 
land, only  more  generously  and  gently  administered. 
Home  Rule  is  therefore  a  political,  or  a  racial  and 
religious,  in  short,  a  sentimental  grievance.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  writes  to  The  Times  that  "  Ireland 
must  be  given  the  status  of  a  self-g-overning  Domin- 
ion." But  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  Canada 
and  Australia  have  many  provincial  legislatures  and 
one  central  parliament.  Sir  Horace  omits  to  say 
whether  he  thinks  Ireland  ought  to  have  provincial 
legislatures  under  an  Irish  or  an  English  parliament, 
or  whether  he  means  one  parliament.  There  is  a  dis- 
tressing vagueness  and  shirking  of  the  point  about 
most  Irishmen's  speaking  and  writing  on  Home  Rule. 
Had  the  majority  of  the  Irish,  or,  rather,  their  priests 
and  politicians,  supported  Britain  loyally  in  the  war, 
they  would  have  had  a  generous  measure  of  Home 
Rule  by  this  time.  But  they  preferred  Casement  and 
Hindenburg,  and  have  undone  themselves  thereby. 

Where  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dope 
Scandal?  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  has  been  ill :  it  looks  as  if 
the  Dopers  were  being  protected.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Report  not  having  been  made,  Colonel  Grant 
Morden,  M.P.  appears  as  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Steamship  Company,  of  which  Sir  Trevor 
Dawson,  of  Vickers,  is  the  chairman.  Presumably, 
Canadian  Vickers  will  build  ships,  which  it  will  sell  to 
the  Canadian  Steamship  Company.  The  position  of 
a  director  of  two  companies  one  of  which  sells  to  the 
other  is  very  doubtful.  Some  M.P.  ought  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether  it  is  true  that  in 
1915  the  Admiralty  leased  a  portion  of  Vickers'  yard 
in  Montreal  for  ^50,000  for  one  year,  Vickers  having 
asked  the  sum  of  ^100,000,  the  annual  value  of  the 
premises  being  about  ^"6,000. 

The  Aliens'  Restriction  Bill  continues  for  one  year 
the  powers  of  dealing  with  the  residence  and  admission 
of  aliens  by  Order  in  Council.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Order  in  Council  and  not 
by  the  rigidity  and  uniformity  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  everything  depends  on  the  details  of 
particular  cases.  A  worse  tribunal  than  the  House  of 
Commons  on  such  a  question  could  not  be  invented, 
for  between  the  fools,  who  are  persecutors,  and  the 
cynics,  who  are  playing  to  their  gallery,  much  mischief 
and  cruelty  would  be  done.  The  Russian  aliens  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  why  they  should  be  treated 
as  friendly  or  neutral  is  not  apparent  :  they  are  more 
dangerous  than  Germans.  On  the  same  day  (7th 
August,  1914)  that  Parliament  passed  the  Act  giving 
the  Government  power  to  deal  with  aliens  by  Order 
in  Council,  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the 
Naturalisation  Act,  greatly  extending  the  facilities  of 
naturalisation,  which  Parliament  had  discussed  and 
passed  a  fortnight  before  the  war !  Such  is  parlia- 
mentary government ! 

v  We  are  not  opposed  to  vivisection,  believing 
the  statement  of  scientific  authorities  that  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  experiments  on 
animals,  but  we  agree  that  dogs  ought  to  be  exempted. 
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Scientists  tell  us  that  the  nervous  and  organic  structure 
of  dogs  is  not  the  least  like  that  of  man.  Even 
if  that  were  not  so,  the  dog  is  so  faithful  and  delightful 
a  friend  that  he  has  earned  exemption,  which  we  ought 
to  give  him  as  a  pension  or  gratuity.  The  monkey  is, 
of  course,  the  most  like  man  in  his  structure.  It  is 
curious  that  nearly  related  as  he  is  to  us  the  monkey 
has  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  friend  of 
man.  Perhaps  his  relationship  is  too  near,  and  the 
sight  of  him  is  an  unpleasant  reminder.  Huxley  said 
on  a  famous  occasion  that  he  would  rather  be  des- 
cended from  an  ape  than  a  sophisticated  rhetorician, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ("  Soapy  Sam  ")  being  aimed  at. 

Although  there  are,  we  believe,  70  London  members 
of  Parliament,  not  one  of  them,  except  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  ever  shows  the  least  public  interest  in 
matters  metropolitan.  It  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land and  the  House  of  Lords  to  discuss  the  behaviour 
of  the  taxi-drivers.  We  heard  an  authentic  story  of 
a  lady  getting  into  a  taxi  with  her  luggage  and  telling 
the  man  to  go  to  Paddington.  The  driver  refused  with 
much  abuse,  and,  getting  down,  actually  dragged  the 
lady  and  her  luggage  out  of  his  cab  !  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  that  the  lady  did  not  prosecute  him.  Indeed 
the  public  have  the  taxi-drivers  they  deserve.  There 
has  been,  of  course,  a  shortage  of  cabs  and  petrol. 
But  the  drivers  have  been  spoilt  by  the  new  and  motley 
class  of  people  who  nowadays  pay  absurd  sums  for 
taxis,  foreigners,  Americans,  Canadians  and  Aus- 
tralians, munition  girls,  young  officers  and  their 
women.  What  is  wanted  is  the  restoration  of  the  old 
shilling  fare  for  the  first  mile :  the  present  fare  of 
is.  2d.  means  is.  6d.,  or  abuse.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a  small  deputation  from  both  Houses  is  to  wait 
on  the  Home  Secretary  after  Easter. 

Negotiations  are,  we  understand,  practically  com- 
pleted for  the  sale  of  Devonshire  House  to  a  company 
which  will  cover  the  site  with  expensive  flats.  The 
value  of  the  ground  must  be  near  a  million,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  Duke  should  wish,  in  these  days,  to 
touch  that  sum,  for  he  would  probably  be  just  as 
comfortable  in  Grosvenor  Square  or  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  But  it  is  the  disappearance  of  another  old  land- 
mark in  London,  and  a  signal  of  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  old  order  of  civilisation  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
barbarism  and  vulgarity.  The  London  County  Council 
or  the  Office  of  Works  will  insist,  so  we  learn,  on  the 
widening  of  Berkeley  Street,  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment, which  will  necessitate  taking  a  slice  not  only  off 
the  Devonshire  House  land,  but  off  Lord  Lansdowne's 
garden. 

Devonshire  House  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  the 
brick  wall  in  Piccadilly  is  an  eyesore,  though  dear  by 
familiarity.  But  it  has  a  courtyard  (Disraeli's  mark 
of  nobility)  a  privilege  which  it  shares  with 
Lansdowne,  Chesterfield,  Dorchester  and  Hertford 
Houses.  The  house  is  pretty  much  as  it  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  except 
that  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance 
which  was  on  the  first,  not  as  now  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  beautiful  Georgiana  occupied  one  wing,  and  the 
sly,  but  kind,  Lady  Betty  Foster  occupied  the  other, 
and  the  fifth  Duke,  like  a  Sultan,  lived  between. 
Castalia  Lady  Granville,  by  publishing  Lady  Bess- 
borough's  letters  to  Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
has  just  lifted  the  rose-pink,  glittering  veil,  which 
covered  the  intimate  life  of  that  bull's-eye  of  fashion 
and  Whip-gery.  Domestic  virtue  was  not  among  the 
merits  of  the  Whigs. 

What  a  crowd  was  the  Devonshire  House  set  of 
those  days  !  The  gambler  Fox,  the  tipsy  Sheridan,  for 
ever  making  futile  attempts  upon  the  virtue  of  Lady 
Bessborough,  that  "  obese  Adonis,"  the  Prince  Regent, 
slobbering  on  sofas  over  any  lady  he  could  catch,  the 
serious  Grey,  a  host  of  young  lords,  and  cards,  politics, 
and  poetry  all  the  time.    The  only  Tory  admitted  to 


the  magic  circle  was  young  Canning,  who  acted  as  a 
kind  of  intermediary  between  Pitt,  fighting  for  the 
nation's  life,  and  the  Whigs.  Holland  House  was 
dubious,  the  fair  chatelaine  having  left  her  husband  to 
live  with  her  lord ;  but  it  was  not  so  defiantly  dissolute 
as  Devonshire  House. 

Mr.  Austin  Harrison  proposes,  in  an  article  which 
he  has  reprinted  from  The  English  Review  of  March, 
to  limit  individual  incomes.  The  answer  is  that  indi- 
vidual incomes  are  already  severely  limited  by  taxation. 
There  are  only  a  few  hundred  individuals  with  incomes 
of  over  ^40,000  a  year,  and  the  half  of  those  incomes 
is  now  taken  by  income  and  super-tax.  Individuals 
with  over  ^3,000  a  year  have  a  third  of  their  incomes 
taken  by  taxation.  How  much  farther  does  Mr. 
Harrison  propose  to  go?  He  might  indeed  take  15s. 
in  the  £  from  the  individuals  with  over  ^40,000  a 
year  :  but  their  number  is  so  small  that  the  addition  to 
the  national  revenue  would  be  infinitesimal,  while  the 
harm  done  would  be  very  great. 

Putting  aside  a  few  lucky  speculators,  a  few  clever 
swindlers,  and  a  few  fortunate  heirs,  the  persons  who 
make  very  large  incomes  are  the  commercial  organisers 
and  financial  geniuses,  the  latter  being  a  class  apart, 
born,  like  poets.  If  the  State  penalises  its  best  business 
brains  by  depriving  them  of  more  than  half  their 
earnings,  they  will  either  not  exert  their  capacity,  or 
they  will  transfer  it  (with  or  without  their  bodies)  to 
some  other  country,  or  they  will  work  underground  by 
means  of  corruption.  Does  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  con- 
template any  of  these  inevitable  results  with  satisfac- 
tion? Does  he  not  see  that  for  the  sake  of  adding  a 
few  millions  (apparently)  to  the  public  revenue,  and  of 
satisfying  the  ignoble  sentiment  of  envy  in  the  manual 
workers,  he  would  be  robbing  the  nation  of  an  asset  of 
incalculable  value,  namely,  high  brain  calibre  operating 
in  its  proper  sphere?  Besides,  he  would  injure,  if  not 
destroy,  credit,  as  necessary  to  commerce  as  air  to 
the  lungs. 

Sir  John  Rolleston,  who  died  after  a  few  days'  illness 
at  Glen  Parva  Grange  near  Leicester,  had  a  great  many 
friends,  and,  we  should  think,  not  a  single  enemy.  He 
was  the  most  genial  of  men,  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
sympathetic  companion.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  good 
old  school,  and  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of 
sitting  as  Conservative  member  for  Leicester,  from 
1900  to  1906.  Like  hundreds  of  other  Tories  he  was 
massacred  in  1906,  but  in  1910  he  was  elected  for  the 
Hertford  division  of  Hertfordshire,  where  he  sat  until 
1916,  when  he  retired,  finding  the  political  work  of 
a  suburban  county  too  heavy  for  him.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  councils  of  the  Primrose 
League,  which  he  believed  might  be  made  a  powerful 
organisation  independent  of  party.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England. 

The  anniversary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  in- 
evitably prompts  the  reflection  that  the  Tory  party  has 
ceased  to  exist,  at  all  events  for  the  time  being.  The 
Conservative  mind  is,  of  course,  an  indestructible 
mood  of  human  nature.  But  there  is  now  no  body 
of  Conservative  opinion  organised  as  a  political  party, 
with  a  leader  and  a  programme.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  for  political  parties 
do  not  make,  but  are  made  by,  events.  The  American 
rebellion,  followed  by  the  French  Revolution,  killed  the 
Whigs,  and  raised  the  Tories  from  a  tomb  where  they 
had  lain  for  over  half  a  century.  What  the  Great 
War  is  going  to  make  of  parties  is  still  uncertain.  But 
to  some  extent  the  disappearance  of  the  Conservative 
party  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  leader,  with  a  com- 
manding or  sympathetic  personality.  It  looks  as  if 
the  dividing  questions  of  the  immediate  future  were 
going  to  be  taxation  and  tariffs,  a  dreary  prospect.  It 
is  astonishing  that  the  Conservatives  do  not  use  their 
social  and  pecuniary  resources  with  more  intelli- 
gence ;  they  have  allowed  the  revolutionary  party  to 
buy  most  of  the  intellectuals. 
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THE   PRIME  MINISTER  ON  PEACE. 

IT  was  inevitable  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  open 
his  speech  by  a  recital  of  the  extent  and  com- 
plexities of  the  task  before  the  Paris  Conference.  It  is 
what  lawyers  call  "  common  form  "  ;  and  though  every- 
body knows  that  the  terms  of  European  re-settlement 
are  an  overwhelming  and  almost  limitless  business,  we 
do  not  complain  of  this  exordium.  The  aside,  made 
quite  early  in  the  speech,  that  the  indemnities  were 
complicated  and  not  to  be  settled  by  telegram  was  a 
witty  and  deserved  rebuke  to  the  Foolish  Two 
Hundred.  Later  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  perhaps 
anxious  to  apply  balm  to  the  wounded  feelings  of 
Colonel  Claude  Lowther,  said  it  was  not  the  telegram 
he  objected  to,  but  the  source  which  inspired  it.  And 
then  he  lashed  out  at  his  old  friend  Lord  Northcliffe, 
withering  with  his  scorn  "  the  attempt  of  certain  news- 
paper owners,  suffering  from  diseased  vanity,  to  sow 
dissension  between  the  Allies."  When  about  half-way 
through  his  statement  the  Prime  Minister  said  that 
' '  the  Conference  had  decided  unanimously  and  quite 
unhesitatingly  not  to  publish  the  terms  of  peace  before 
they  were  discussed  by  the  enemy  ' ' ;  and  added  that 
' '  to  publish  the  terms  prematurely  and  before  the 
enemy  had  considered  them  would  be  to  raise  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  peace,  and  they  meant  to  take  any 
action  necessary  to  prevent  publication";  then  the 
House  of  Commons  realised  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  told  anything.  The  Press,  of  course,  will  be  very 
angry ;  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  the  public  will  be 
excited  and  amused  by  authentic  "  forecasts  "  and 
"  anticipations  "  of  the  terms.  For  our  part  we  shall 
be  curious  to  see  whether  a  secret  of  this  importance 
can  be  kept.  With  all  the  newspapers  in  all  the  world 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  draft,  it  will  be  a  triumph  for 
democratic  diplomacy  if  they  fail.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  gaily  that  "he  would  rather  have  a  good  peace 
than  a  good  press." 

All  the  rest  was  what  is  called  in  American  slang 
' '  hot  air. ' '  We  learned  little  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  But  there  was  one  assurance  which  we 
received  with  genuine  satisfaction.  The  Prime  Minister 
declared  that  there  had  never  been  any  idea  in  the 
mind  of  any  of  the  Allies,  at  least  no  expressed  idea,  of 
recognising  the  Bolshevik  government  in  Russia  :  and 
further  that  the  British  Government  had  received  no 
approaches  from  such  governments  as  existed  in 
Central  Russia.  If  President  Wilson  had  received  any, 
he  had  not  brought  them  before  the  Conference.  We 
don't  know  what  are  "  the  indications  "  that  Bol- 
shevism, apparently  winning,  is  in  reality  "  rapidly  on 
the  wane  "  :  we  hope  they  exist.  But  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  in  present  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  the  military  conquest  of  Russia. 
It  would  require  very  large  armies,  and,  as  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  soldiers,  which  no  Power  is 
willing  or  able  to  supply.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  frontiers  of  Roumania, 
and  Austria,  from  invasion  by  Bolshevists,  and  to  help 
the  non-Bolshevik  Russians  by  food  and  money  and 
arms  to  break  the  murderers  and  banditti  in  their 
midst. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  speech  was 
that  which  dealt  with  election  pledges.  The  Prime 
Minister  does  not  like  being  referred  to  as  if  he  was 
the  only  man  who  made  an  electioneering  speech. 
Stoutly  and  cheerily  the  Prime  Minister  maintains  that 
he  has  broken  no  pledges  and  will  break  none.  He 
invites  the  newspapers,  when  the  peace  terms  are  pub- 
lished, to  place  them  in  column  parallel  to  his  election 
pledges.  He  admits,  or  rather,  boasts,  that  he  pledged 
himself  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  payment  by  Germany  of  the  war  bill,  and  tells 
us  that  these  demands  have  been  put  to  Germany  by 
the  Allies.  What  more  is  there  to  be  said?  With 
regard  to  armaments,  the  German  army  is  to  be 
reduced  to  such  a  figure  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain order,  and  police  her  large  towns,  sadly  in  need  of 
the  process  at  this  hour.  Her  navy  is  to  be  sufficient  to 
protect  her  commerce,  and  no  more. 


ALL  THAT   EVER  REIGNED. 

IN  one  of  Cowper's  poems  there  is  a  tale  taken,  we 
think,  from  Quevedo,  of  a  visitor  who  was  per- 
sonally conducted  through  the  Infernal  Regions.  He 
was  shown,  inter  alia,  "  the  cellar  where  we  keep  our 
Kings."  The  unhappy  monarchs  were  fewer  than  he 
expected  and  he  said  so.  He  received  the  crushing 
reply,  "  Few,  Fellow?  there  are  all  that  ever  reigned." 

If  memory  serves  us,  the  conductor  was  a  minor 
fiend,  a  Satanic  second-footman.  The  zeal  of  his 
master's  house  had  eaten  him  up,  and  unwilling  to 
admit  any  defect  in  the  collection,  he  exaggerated. 
For  his  dictum  is,  obviously,  far  too  sweeping.  In  the 
mediaeval  Hell,  the  place  of  punishment  for  damned 
souls,  incarceration  presupposed  judgment.  Judgment 
considers  circumstance.  The  Judge,  knowing  the 
appalling  handicap  under  which  kings  start,  would 
make  allowances.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  some  kings 
escaped  the  cellar. 

Modernity  has,  more  or  less,  abolished  the  Mediaeval 
Hell.  "The  Modern  Puritan,"  we  are  told,  "has 
sacrificed  his  belief  in  Hell."  The  Puritan  will — if  he 
be  honest — admit  the  existence  of  the  other  Hell,  the 
Hell  Blake  mentions  :  — 

"  Love  seeketh  only  self  to  please 
To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 
Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 

And  builds  a  Hell  in  Heaven's  despite." 

Other  qualities  than  Love  do  this  :  modern  Puritanism 
has  built  many  Hells.  Custom  is  another  Architect : 
his  Hells  are  much  in  demand.  In  such  a  Hell,  it 
seems  to  the  plain  uncourtly  man,  every  King  is  by 
the  fact  of  his  kingdom,  imprisoned.  The  plain  man 
hears,  comparatively  unmoved,  "sad  stories  of  the 
death  of  Kings."  It  is  the  life  of  Kings  that  he  pities, 
meaning  no  disrespect.  If  a  cat  be  permitted  to  look 
at  a  King,  it  cannot  choose  but  pity. 

That  a  Kingdom  is  the  natural  form  of  Government, 
few  deny.  Not  only  man,  but  all  gregarious  animals 
choose  a  king.  The  shepherd  does  not  select  his  best 
wether  to  bear  the  bell ;  he  watches,  and  sees  which 
wether  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  on  him 
hangs  his  bell.  As  Carlyle  says  of  Napoleon,  "  He 
rose  naturally  to  be  the  King.  All  men  saw  that  he 
was  such." 

Nature  makes  no  mistakes.  Unfortunately,  Man  is 
fond  of  improving  Nature,  but  does  make  many  mis- 
takes. Awake  to  his  own  need,  but  purblind  as  to 
the  quality  of  others,  he  chooses,  sometimes,  queer 
Kings.    As  Byron's  "  amiable  chanson  "  has  it, 

"  As  the  liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 

Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 
And  down  with  all  Kings  but  King  Lud. " 
The  Luddites  made  a  poor  choice  :  the  original  Lud 
is  said  to  have  been  "  a  half-witted  lad,  Ned  Lud,  who 
in  1779,  in  a  Leicestershire  village,  broke  a  stocking- 
frame  in  a  fit  of  passion."     Not,  perhaps,  a  very 
"natural"   King,   poor  fellow.     The   Luddites  rest 
from  their  destruction  these  many  years,  but  are  there, 
now,    no  strangely   selected   Kings?     Is   there  not 
Demos?    He  is  worse  than  Lud.    Ned  Lud  was  only 
one  Idiot.    Demos  is  the  collective  unwisdom  of  all 
the  idiots  in  the  country.    (It  is  charity  to  suppose  so  : 
we    are    loth    to    believe    that    every    preacher  of 
Democracy  is  "on  the  make"  and  wants  Democracy 
for  his  own  ends.) 

Most  latterday  Kings  rule  by  virtue  of  their  birth. 
Surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  pity  them.  If  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  of  succession  to  the  Throne  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, Primogeniture  seems  by  far  the  best.  There  is 
much  in  birth,  much  in  breeding.  A  man  descended 
of  Kings  whom  a  nation  has  been  able  to  tolerate  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  tolerable  in  his  turn. 

But  how  it  can  be  tolerable,  even  to  one  born  to  the 
purple,  to  be  a  King,  is  what  passes  the  plain  man's 
understanding.  "  Happy  as  a  King"  is  a  proverb. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  King— except  Le  R01  d  Yvetot 
—who  was  happy?    "Happy"   may   mean  diverse 
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thing's.  When,  in  the  National  Anthem,  we  sing 
"  happy  and  glorious,"  we  mean  fortunate.  Are  all 
fortunate  men  happy?  Perhaps  "happy"  in  the 
proverb  should  be  "jolly."  Old  King  Cole's  happi- 
ness is  a  little  brutal — if  indeed  brutes,  unless  full-fed, 
are  happy  :  they  do  not  always  look  happy.  And  for 
man  at  all  events,  comfort  is  not  happiness. 

"Kings  may  be  blest,"  no  doubt,  like  other  men, 
blest  with  wife,  children,  friends,  books  which  are  the 
best  friends.  But  a  King  who  does  his  duty  has  less 
time  for  such  domestic  happiness  than  any  other  man 
in  his  dominions.  It  seems  to  the  plain  man  that  the 
only  happiness  a  King  can  enjoy  often,  lies  in  doing 
his  work.  And  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Kings.  The 
meanest  of  us  is  happy,  when  he  is  at  work,  and 
working  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

But  much  of  a  King's  work  is  difficult,  much  of  it 
seems  irksome.  Take  a  working  day  of  an  English 
King  before  the  war,  and  consider  what  he  had  to  do. 
Correspondence,  an  Interview  or  two,  a  Decision  or 
two  to  make,  a  Council,  a  Review  or  perhaps  a  Levde, 
the  opening  of  a  Dockyard,  a  State  Dinner,  a  Theatre, 
a  Ball.  This,  or  something  like  it,  every  day,  and  the 
King  always  the  centre  of  it.  What  a  life  !  The 
plain  man  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  last 
four  years  of  King  George's  life,  great  as  the  strain 
has  been,  have  been  happier  than  the  four  years  which 
preceded  them.  He  has  had  more  worthy  work,  done 
it  well,  and  should  be  happy. 

In  the  early  days  of  Edward  VII,  certain  guests 
were  talking  one  night,  in  the  smoking-room  of  a 
country  hotel.  Among  them  sat  the  host,  a  pompous 
personage.  The  King  was  staying  at  the  time  at  a 
great  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  mine  host  had 
the  management  of  a  fete  there,  on  the  morrow.  He 
sat,  notebook  in  hand,  sunk  in  meditation.  Suddenly 
he  spake.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said;  "I  should  like 
your  opinion.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pretty 
compliment,  if,  when  the  King  comes  out  on  the  terrace 
after  luncheon,  the  band  played,  '  God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales  '  "?  The  guests  laughed  :  but  one  of  them, 
on  consideration,  is  not  sure  but  that  "  mon  tine  parlait 
bien."  Of  one  thing  he  is  fairly  sure:  that  King 
Edward  would  not  have  been  angry,  and  might  have 
been  glad  to  be  unkinged,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

Of  course,  a  plain  man,  who  has  never  been  at  Court 
in  his  life,  may  mistake  the  matter  entirely.  Kingly 
state  may  be  a  cause  of  happiness.  And,  no  doubt, 
Kings,  like  the  eels,  are  used  to  it,  and  so  suffer  less. 
The  plain  man  hopes  that  this  is  so.  But  so  sure  is  he 
that  Kings  have,  like  Lazarus,  evil  things  in  this 
world,  that  he  declines  to  believe,  with  Quevedo,  that 
kingship  entails  perdition  in  the  next. 


ROMEO   AND  JULIET. 

DURING  the  war  the  Berliners,  as  a  prelude  to  the 
devastation  of  London,  devastated  Shakespeare 
by  presenting  him  on  their  stage.  They  observed  that 
if  he  was  not  a  born  German,  the  German  at  least  had 
borne  him,  while  the  English  would  only  bear  with  the 
Revue,  a  true  measure  of  the  comparative  civilization 
of  the  two  peoples.  Miss  Keane  has  very  gallantly 
come  forward  to  restore  to  us  our  Shakespeare  released 
from  internment,  and  London  flocked  to  welcome  at 
the  same  time  her  fine  gesture  and  their  returned 
prisoner. 

This  was  a  first  night  indeed  for  the  veterans,  a 
prelude,  they  may  have  hoped,  to  1001  of  the  New  Post- 
Arabian  and  Mesopotamian  Nights — the  revival  of  the 
best  industry  they  know — the  industry  of  showing  folly, 
wisdom,  tears  and  beauty  in  a  mirror. 

Miss  Keane  must  have  been  glad  of  her  audience, 
though  she  may  have  wondered  a.  little  if  she  could 
satisfy  Lady  Bancroft,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Sir  John 
Hare,  the  Kendals  simultaneously  with  the  thrilled 
mass  that  packed  the  pit  and  gallery.  And  we  fear 
that  even  if  she  did  satisfy  an  audience  rightly  deter- 
mined to  be  sympathetic,  she  failed  to  satisfy  the  in- 
visible, but  none  the  less  final  critic— the  playwright 
Shakespeare. 


The  truth  is  that  Shakespeare  eluded  all  the  actors, 
save  only  Ellen  Terry,  who  is  almost  one  of  his  kin,  and 
Mr.  Quartermaine,  who  will,  we  believe,  become  so, 
just  as  he  eluded  the  Germans.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
No  play  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  is  more  simple- 
seeming  and  none  more  treacherous  to  the  player. 
Here  is  a  tale  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  a  romantic  glow  of 
kisses  and  exquisite  death  with  accompaniment  of  such 
royal  beauty  of  verse  as  matches  the  skies  of  Italy,  and 
with  the  stage  device  of  balcony,  orchard  walls  and 
friars,  all  well  suited  to  catch  those  whom  the  verse 
leaves  cold.  What  woman  could  not  cry  with  Juliet  on 
her  balcony  to  the  spice-embalmed  night, 

"  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo," 
and  ring  the  bell  of  romantic  acting,  so  her  voice  and 
her  form  be  lovely  and  she  have  the  youthful  glow  ! 
What  young  gallant  would  fail  to  wring  our  hearts  in 
Capulet's  vault  calling  into  the  face  of  death. 

"  Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

But  how  many  have  attempted,  and  how  many  have 

failed  ? 

Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  that  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet '  is  hardly  a  play  at  all  in  the  sense  that  '  Lear  ' 
is  a  play  or  '  Othello. '  There  is  not  the  relentless  art 
building  up  through  hush  to  a  great  climax,  there  is 
no  gradual  stretching  of  the  emotions  till  at  the  last 
doom  there  is  no  place  for  tears,  but  only  the 
Aristotelian  catharsis,  the  purification  after  stress. 
There  is  not  in  consequence  provided  for  the  actors  the 
gradual  ascent  from  stage  to  stage  of  emotion,  as  from 
the  handkerchief  in  'Othello'  to  Desdemona's  most 
pitiful  murder.  There  are  no  helps  by  the  way,  no 
sign-posts  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  The  drama  is  short, 
savage  and  sudden,  and  it  is  thus  less  a  drama  than  a 
poem.  It  is  a  poem  not  only  because  of  the  almost 
too  rich  wonder  in  the  lines,  but  because  it  spurns  the 
ground,  has  hardly  roots  in  earth.  It  is  aery,  and  the 
player  must,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  not  so  much  master  as 
breathe  the  play.  Romeo  must  be  not  merely  a  wild 
young  blade  too  easily  made  mad  with  love,  he  must 
in  some  sort  be  love,  or  else  he  is  crude  and  almost 
ridiculous.  Juliet  must  not  merely  echo  poetry,  she 
must  become  a  part  of  the  poem.  Love  offers  no  ex- 
cuses for  raving  on  the  one  day  of  Rosaline  and  Juliet, 
nor  poetry  for  the  kiss  that  was  almost  the  first  passage 
of  lips  these  "star-crossed  "  lovers  had.  But  if  Romeo 
does  not  capture  love  or  as  Shakespeare  named  him 
Dan  Cupid,  and  if  Juliet  is  not  herself  the 
royallest  line  of  all,  why,  we  may  wake  to  see  that 
the  story  is  a  poor  piece  of  Italian  rubbish,  and  scold 
at  Shakespeare  for  having  failed  to  understand  the 
writing  of  a  true  play. 

We  wish  that  we  could  say  of  Mr.  Basil  Sydney  and 
Miss  Keane  that  they  had  been  thus  transformed.  It 
was  so  brave  of  them  to  attempt  it  that  we  will 
go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  they  may,  as  time  goes  on, 
approach  transformation.  Unhappily,  on  the  first 
night  they  were  far  from  it. 

They  treated  the  verse  as  a  thing  to  be  spoken,  not 
as  a  thing  to  speak  through  them.  Mr.  Sydney  was, 
perhaps,  the  worst  offender,  who  hardly  spoke  one  line 
clear  out,  but  especially  in  moments  of  tensity  gasped 
the  scansion  to  fragments. 

Both  in  their  youth  and  stage  comeliness  showed,  at 
the  outset,  an  aptitude  for  being  the  representation  of 
love  and  Elizabethan  poetry  which  the  play  demands. 
But  as  the  play  progressed,  their  reading  of  the  parts 
became  more  and  more  confused.  Shakespeare  and  his 
Italians  dwindled  into  the  background.  Instead 
of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo,  we  had  Miss  Keane  and  her 
Mr.  Sydney,  and  Shakespeare's  romance  yielded  to 
Miss  Keane's  'Romance,'  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  Miss  Keane  insisted,  like  Danae,  on  seeing  a 
god  face  to  face,  and,  like  Danae,  she  has  discovered 
that  gods  are  dangerous  companions,  for  they  tend  to 
burn  not  only  the  fingers  of  those  who  meddle,  but  to 
consume  them  body  and  soul. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  needs  no  more  laurels,  and  she  will 
not  thank  us  if  we  praise  her  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
younger  sister  in  her  Act.    This  new  success  of  hers 
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needs  not  to  be  built  with  "  hands  "  and  she  will  for- 
give us  if  we  give  ours  to  Mereutio  dancing,  win- 
some, brilliantly  dancing  and  dying.  O,  well  done, 
Mr.  Cjuartermaine  ! 

As  for  the  rest,  we  think  that  the  producers  would 
have  been  well  advised  in  the  matter  of  scenery  to 
follow  either  the  tradition  of  His  Majesty's  or  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  not  to  mix  the  two.  Of  the  lesser 
characters  both  the  Friar  and  the  Prince  spoke  their 
Shakespeare  as  though  they  knew  and  liked  him. 

VARNISH  :   SOME  CONFESSIONS. 
(By  H.  T.  S.) 

TAKE  your  Constable,  or  your  Reubens,  or  your 
Rembrandt,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  lay  it  on  the 
table  before  you.  Then  place  your  methylated  spirit 
ready  to  hand  and  your  turpentine.  Take  a  small 
piece  of  cotton  wool  and  moisten  it  with  methylated 
spirit,  and  a  large  piece  of  cotton  wool  and  moisten  it 
with  turpentine.  And  so  you  are  ready.  Next  select 
the  least  important  square  millimetre  of  your  Constable 
or  your  Rembrandt,  and  proceed  to  rub  it  gently  in  a 
circular  manner  with  the  spiritous  wool.  The  turpen- 
tined wool  must  be  poised  the  while,  like  a  hawk  ready 
to  pounce  on  the  aforesaid  square  millimetre.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  if  you  discover  a  square  milli- 
metre's worth  of  blue  sky,  or  brown  coat  or  red  face 
with  your  spiritous  wool  and  go  on  rubbing — there  is 
a  kind  of  hypnosis  induced  by  circular  motion  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  stop — you  will  very  swiftly  becloud  the 
sky,  make  a  hole  in  the  coat,  or  chase  the  roses  from 
the  face,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  turpentine 
promptly  applied  will  arrest  the  action  of  the  spirit. 

I  have  this  prescription  on  the  best  authority  and 
from  the  very  lips  of  a  cunning  man.  "Many's  the 
picture  I've  spoilt,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  pleased 
reminiscence.  But  it  was  to  be  gathered  that  there 
had  also  been  pictures  which  had  not  been  spoilt.  In 
fact,  I  know  there  have.  1  have  seen  them,  a 
remarkable  assembly  of  trophies  which  testifies  to 
many  hours  of  skill  and  patience. 

I  did  not  exchange  experiences  with  the  cunning 
man.  I  prefer  in  this  matter  to  dwell  on  broad  issues 
rather  than  on  particular  instances.  A  knowledge  that 
methylated  spirit  will  remove  varnish,  without  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mitigating  effect  of  turpentine,  has  been 
rather  prejudicial  to  success  in  my  case.  I  once  saw 
the  city  of  Venice  before  me  like  a  moving  picture. 
First  it  was  not,  unless  a  streak  or  so  under  a  sort  of 
slab  of  glue  could  to  an  impressionist  eye  have  been 
Venice.  Then,  as  I  rubbed  (with  a  circular  motion), 
the  city  gradually  took  form.  There  were  canals  and 
gondolas  and  palaces  and  little  people.  It  was  all  very 
brisk.  And  then  the  form  added  to  itself  colour. 
There  were  sunlight  and  cool  shadow  and  the  little 
people  had  on  their  best  and  brightest  clothes.  It  was 
entrancing.  I  went  on  rubbing  (with  a  circular  motion) 
in  an  ecstasy.  "  Ha!  "  1  said,  and  "  Yes,  indeed." 
And  then,  alas,  the  brightening  paused  at  the  critical 
moment,  paused  just  when  I  was  about  to  say,  "  fresh 
as  the  day  it  was  painted,  by  Jove."  As  the  rubbing 
continued,  there  came  a  moment,  as  it  were,  of  inde- 
cision, a  moment  in  which  Venice  was  asking  whether 
she  intended  to  reveal  herself  in  full  splendour  or  no. 
And  after  that  it  is  simply  a  tale  of  horror.  All 
brightness  first,  and  then  all  form,  passed  away  more 
swiftly  than  they  had  come.  I  was  left  with  a  memory, 
a  muddy  expanse  of  canvas,  and  a  despair.  My 
Canaletto  or  my  Guardi  (I  had  not  definitely  ascribed 
the  picture,  but  I  was  for  choosing  one  or  the  other) 
had  followed  its  painter  into  the  tearful  past. 

You  would  think  that  this  sort  of  experience  would 
cure  a  man  of  picture-cleaning  for  amateurs,  but,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  I  have  not  found  that 
it  is  so.  Who  could  resist  a  tempting  surface  of  really 
well-seasoned  varnish?  It  is  the  most  exciting  thing 
in  the  world,  for  under  it  lies  any  masterpiece  you  like 
to  imagine.  And  as  you  gradually  lift  the  veil  from 
the  mystery,  you  feel  some  of  the  bliss  of  creation. 
"  Maestro,"  you  say  to  yourself,  reverently. 

I  am  not  yet  sure  which  is  the  worst  way  of  cleaning 


a  picture.  The  methylated  spirit  dodge  (minus  tur- 
pentine, as  to  which  I  only  speak  at  second-hand,  as 
stated)  is  a  very  bad  one.  If  the  painter  has  mixed 
varnish  with  his  paint,  as  I  think,  happened  in  the 
matter  of  Venice,  then  methylated  spirit  could  not  be 
improved  on  as  a  remover  of  all  traces. 

Then  there  is  what  I  may  call  the  roughing-up  pro- 
cess, which  you  perform  with  any  capable  digging 
instrument.  You  shall  see  the  varnish  crack  and  leap 
before  you,  as  you  progress  from  right  to  left  or  left 
to  right.  It  is  very  pleasant,  a  paint-uncovered-while- 
you-wait  sort  of  business.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
digging  instruments  to  dig,  and  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  roughing-up  will  in  places  develop  into 
trenching  two  spits  deep.  Canvas  could,  I  think,  be 
greatly  improved.  It  might  be  of  some  thoroughly 
neutral  tint,  so  that,  if  you  did  have  the  misfortune  to 
call  attention  to  it  in  your  digging,  it  might  look  like  a 
bit  of  colour  scheme  that  has  not  quite  come  off. 
Excavations  that  look  like  chalk-pits  take  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  the  Philistine.  "  What  are  those  holes?  " 
he  says.  And  really  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deny  that 
they  are  holes.  Roughing-up  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
method. 

Then  recently  I  tried  what  I  may  call  attrition.  For 
I  made  what  I  considered  a  glad  discovery — that  if  you 
rub  varnish  with  your  finger  (with  a  circular  motion) 
long  enough,  it  collapses  into  white  powder.  I  was 
very  pleased  with  this  for  a  time  till  I  noticed  a  serious 
pain  in  the  finger  and  found  that  I  had  rubbed  it  nearly 
raw.  It  is,  I  gather,  a  race  between  the  varnish  and 
two  or  three  of  those  outer  skins  which  stand  between 
human  beings  and  affliction.  The  varnish  seems  to 
win.  So  I  consider  attrition  almost  as  bad  a  method 
as  any.  Besides,  rubbing  may  abate  paint  as  well  as 
varnish.     In  fact,  it  does. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  picture-lover  to  have  fixed 
ideas.  For  instance,  when  you  have  uncovered  a  blue 
sky,  flecked  with  chalk  pits,  and  come  to  the  tree  in 
the  middle  distance,  you  should  not  say  too  definitely, 
"  you  are  a  green  tree."  If  you  do  say  this,  you  are 
in  a  likely  mood  to  go  on  rubbing  or  digging  till  it 
becomes  green.  And  if  it  never  becomes  green,  where 
are  you?  Trees  are  a  fearful  stumbling  block,  because 
they  are  all  sorts  of  colours  except  green,  and  so  the 
amateur  never  knows  what  is  coming  (or  going)  next. 

Good  steady  tracts  of  uniform  colour  are  to  be 
desired  in  pictures,  as  the  sky,  or  red  mantle  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Then  you  know  where  you  are  and 
can  progress  with  fair  assurance.  After  all,  what  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  azure  vault,  what  more  satis- 
fying than  the  sweeping  folds  of  a  cardinal's  cloak?  It 
is  the  niggling  details  that  destroy  one's  patience,  such 
as  the  round  sun  with  spreading  rays,  a  slamming-on 
of  thick  white  paint  which  makes  a  sort  of  mountain 
range  across  the  picture,  a  mountain  range  accom- 
panied by  dingy  valleys.  It  is  terribly  difficult  to  clean 
the  face  of  the  sun,  and  as  for  his  rays  they  are  the 
deuce.  If  he  was  the  moon,  it  would  not  so  much 
matter,  chipping  him  into  a  crescent.  Being  the  sun, 
he  looks  odd. 

Not  that  one  can  always  be  sure.  Almost  my  last 
effort  gave  me  a  great  surprise.  As  I  worked  away 
with  Cleanoh  (another  device  which  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention ;  it  is  a  sort  of  powder  which  you  use  for 
removing  stains  from  clothes.  You  are  instructed  to 
rub  it  on  dry  and  then  brush  it  off.  I  use  it  wet,  and 
so  it  is  almost  my  own  discovery),  I  became  aware  that 
I  had  before  me  a  really  sunshiny  little  bit  of  old 
England,  with  some  of  Wellington's  soldiers  occupying 
the  foreground.  And  I  laboured  gladly  on.  Not  till 
Cleanoh  and  water  had  done  their  worst  to  get  down  to 
the  real  gold  that  must  pave  the  street  did  I  become 
aware  that  the  picture  should  have  been  a  moonlit  little 
bit  of  old  France,  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
Napoleon's.  A  curious  reddish  thing  in  a  corner  that 
I  had  not  been  able  to  understand  and  which  in  all 
good  faith  I  tried  to  clean  into  a  little  royal  standard, 
proved,  before  it  passed,  to  be  a  street  lamp  alight. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  all  the  foolish  cata- 
logue which  makes  up  my  record,  the  toothbrush,  the 
pumice-stone,  the  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  so  on.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  other  enthusiasts  who  can  fill  in  the 
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chinks  for  themselves.  I  will  freely  admit  that  it  is  all 
very  mad  and  bad.  I  know  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  with  an  old  picture,  if  it  needs  cleaning,  is  to 
entrust  it  to  someone  who  knows  how  to  do  it.  But  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  So  often 
as  I  come  across  a  canvas  or  a  panel  which  is  without 
varnish,  so  often  do  I  adventure  with  my  destructive 
apparatus.  Some  day,  perhaps,  1  shall  meet  with 
success.  Even  as  it  is  — but  enough.  We  all  have 
our  weaknesses.. 

It  is  lucky,  by  the  way,  that  real  old  masters  are 
rather  scarce. 

BIZET'S  'FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH.' 

BIZET  wrote  only  one  opera  that  will  live.  But 
'  Carmen  '  is  a  masterpiece,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  and  its  beauty  and  vitality  are  of  the  kind  that  can 
never  fade  or  grow  old.  As  drama  and  music  alike, 
'  Carmen  '  is  impervious  to  the  influences  of  changing 
fashion.  Produced  at  the  OpeVa-Comique  in  1875,  it 
was  received,  as  everyone  knows,  with  mingled  apathy 
and  derision ;  and  its  failure,  though  only  temporary, 
was  responsible  for  the  composer's  premature  death. 
His  chagrin  was  the  more  profound  because  he  knew, 
poor  fellow,  that  his  genius  had  doubled  in  stature  and 
that  he  had  profited  greatly  by  earlier  experiences  at 
opera  writing.  Among  these  attempts  was  one  he  had 
made  eight  years  before,  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  with 
a  work  entitled  '  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth, '  founded  upon 
the  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  spite  of  a  tolerable 
reception  it  had  failed  to  draw ;  and  no  better  fortune 
awaited  its  revival  in  1890,  after  the  triumph  of 
4  Carmen  '  had  suggested  the  idea  of  trying  it  on  the 
Parisian  public  once  again.  It  was  also  mounted  in 
the  early  nineties  at  the  Brussels  Monnaie,  and  there  it 
was  that  the  writer  had  his  first  opportunity  of  con- 
firming personally  the  unmistakable  accuracy  of  the 
French  verdict  upon  this  opera — an  opinion  which  holds 
good  to-day. 

The  libretto  of  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  '  is  ill  con- 
structed and  weak  to  an  almost  unimaginable  degree. 
The  intention  of  the  authors,  MM.  de  Saint-Georges 
and  Adenis,  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate  the  methods 
of  Scribe  and  provide  a  framework  for  grand  opera 
after  the  manner  of  Meyerbeer,  of  Halevy,  or  even 
Spontini.  Fascinated  by  the  romance  of  Scott,  who  has 
excited  the  imagination  of  so  many  librettists  and  com- 
posers of  opera,  though  so  seldom  with  satisfactory 
results,  these  amiable  Frenchmen,  possessing  neither 
the  cleverness  nor  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  gifted 
Scribe,  proceeded  to  make  a  hodge-podge  of  the  simple 
Scottish  tale,  characters,  incidents,  and  everything 
else.  They  carefully  extracted  all  the  backbone  from 
the  story  and  sacrificed  it  for  a  scene  a  faire  in  the  third 
act — a  wildly  improbable  series  of  episodes  at  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay's  palace,  where  his  lordship  mistakes  his 
old  flame,  Mab,  for  the  abducted  Catherine  Glover,  and 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  a  stupid,  impulsive,  helpless  sort  of 
hero,  declines  to  believe  in  his  "fair  maid's"  inno- 
cence. This  scene,  with  the  elaborate  finale  to  which 
it  leads  up,  was  evidently  meant  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  the  contrast  sextet  and  chorus  in  another  Scott 
opera,  '  Lucy  of  Lammermoor  '  to  wit.  But  there  the 
tragedy  is  real,  not  artificial,  incredible ;  while  the 
music  of  Donizetti  is  an  inspiration,  not  a  mere  noisy 
ensemble  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  current  Italian  style. 

What  was  there,  though,  to  inspire  Bizet  in  any 
phase  of  this  ridiculous  plot?  It  did  not  really  appeal 
to  him.  Scarcely  thirty,  he  had  not  yet  found  himself; 
and,  as  we  know,  he  was  to  make  that  discovery  in  the 
land  of  Spain,  not  in  bonnie  Scotland.  The  best  thing 
in  the  opera  is  the  piece  of  Spanish  dance  music  in  the 
second  act,  which  Bizet  afterwards  took  for  the  ballet 
danced  outside  the  bull-ring  in  'Carmen.'  It  seems  as 
much  in  its  right  place  there  as  it  is  out  of  place  in  a 
'  Carnival '  (sic)  celebrated  in  the  snow-clad  streets  of 
Perth  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  !  When  we  saw  this 
scene  at  Brussels  every  effort  was  made  to  dress  it 
h  I'Ecossaise ;  the  other  night  at  Drury  Lane  we  looked 
in  vain  for  a  single  Highland  costume,  and  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  whole  picture  was  heightened  by 


the  buL  masque  aspect  of  an  apparently  Spanish  crowd. 
No  wonder  people  looked  puzzled,  and  when  the  dance 
was  encored  we  heard  a  lady  exclaim  "  Isn't  this 
lovely  ?  it  is  all  taken  from  Carmen  I  "  We  should 
have  liked  to  know  what  she  thought  of  the  abduction 
that  followed — whether  she  supposed  it  to  be  borrowed 
from  '  Rigoletto, '  and  whether  the  Duke's  followers  in 
that  case  would  have  been  such  fools  as  to  mistake 
Gilda's  nurse  for  Gilda  herself.  All  in  broad  moon- 
light, too,  with  the  hooded  lady  waiting  for  them  on 
the  doorstep  !  After  which  it  seemed  perfectly  natural 
that  two  such  accomplished  librettists  should  make 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd  come  out  and  sing  a  tenor  solo, 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  drinking-song  for  the  tipsy 
baritone,  and  then — curtain.  Could  anything  be  more 
dramatic? 

Poor  Bizet,  we  repeat.  He  was  searching  every- 
where for  clous  and  found  not  one.  In  the  first  act  he 
gives  us,  in  the  armourer's  forge,  an  extraordinary 
medley  of  imitations.  Thinking  he  knows  his  country- 
men's taste,  he  pays  homage  in  turn  to  Verdi,  to 
Meyerbeer,  to  Gounod,  and  to  Auber.  He  is  an  adept 
at  reproducing  their  styles.  He  lays  under  contribu- 
tion the  'Anvil  Chorus'  from  the  '  Trovatore, '  the 
ensembles  from  '  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,'  some  of  the 
Pre-  aux  Clercs  music  from  the  '  Huguenots,'  the 
tripping  trios  and  quartets  of  the  '  Domino  Noir. '  It  is 
all  very  melodious  and  charming — the  pen  that  was  to 
illustrate  '  L'Arl^sienne  '  could  have  achieved  no  less 
at  any  time — but  obviously  lacking  in  sincerity  or 
genuine  spontaneity,  because  concerned  with  shadowy 
characters  and  a  meaningless  dramatic  situation.  A 
more  absurd  scene  than  that  in  which  Hal  is  supposed 
to  sharpen  the  Duke's  dagger,  whilst  the  latter  makes 
passionate  love  to  Catherine  under  his  very  nose,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  romantic  opera, 
not  excluding  even  Weber's  '  Euryanthe. '  Our  sym- 
pathy for  the  struggling  French  composer  was  lively 
enough  when  we  first  heard  '  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth  '  ; 
it  is  shared  now  by  the  members  of  the  Beecham 
Company,  who  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  waste 
their  talent  on  a  score  that  is  only  interesting  when  it 
reveals,  as  it  occasionally  does,  the  "lion's  claw." 
Capable  artists  such  as  Mr.  Walter  Hyde,  Mr.  Webster 
Millar,  Mr.  Powell  Edwards,  and  Miss  Edith  Clegg 
can  be  employed  to  more  useful  purpose ;  while  a  light 
soprano  with  the  exiguous,  piccolo-like  tones  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Nelis  is  quite  unequal  to  the  r61e  of  Catherine — 
created  by  the  famous  Mme.  Devries.  The  revival  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  audience  as  a  light  and 
pleasant  entertairfment,  for,  after  one  or  two  '  num- 
bers,' it  ceased  to  treat  the  opera  seriously  and 
applauded  everything  with  indiscriminating  generosity. 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  conducted,  appeared  to 
appreciate  these  displays  at  their  true  value.  At  any 
rate  we  hope  he  did. 

Easter  concert  programmes  no  longer  take  on  a 
semi-religious  hue.  "  Good  Friday  Music  "  may  sug- 
gest the  right  cue  for  an  attractive  '  Parsifal  '  selection 
at  Queen's  Hall.  A  few  sacred  songs  may  intermingle 
with  the  secular  items  in  an  all-star  affair,  headed  by 
Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford,  under 
National  Sunday  League  auspices  at  the  Palladium. 
But,  for  the  rest,  things  go  on  much  as  usual.  Of 
activity  in  the  concert  world  there  is  practically  no 
surcease ;  for  every  date  that  is  worth  having  the  best 
halls  have  been  secured  weeks  or  months  ahead ;  and, 
as  the  receipts  under  the  Entertainment  Tax  Duty  are 
said  to  be  far  higher  than  last  year's,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  average  concert  business  must  be  pros- 
pering exceedingly.  The  ingenuity  of  those  managers 
who  devise  and  work  combinations  of  popular  talent  is 
certainly  amazing.  They  make  no  pretence  to  artistic 
purpose  or  even  artistic  merit  beyond  a  certain  level. 
They  merely  embody  what  is  termed  a  "galaxy"  of 
favourite  performers,  and  therewith  they  dazzle;  nay 
more,  they  draw.  Of  such,  for  example,  is  a  "  Special 
Sunday  oncert  "  to  be  given  at  the  Albert  Hall  next 
month  by  no  less  a  singer  than  Dame  Nellie  Melba,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  Mr. 
Bronislaw  Huberman,  the  violinist,  and  a  new  tenor 
from  La  Scala  with  the  good  Irish  name  of  Mr.  Tom 
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Burke.  Not  all  the  galaxies  are  of  this  calibre,  but 
most  of  them  are  irresistible  to  the  ordinary  person 
with  musical  leanings. 

Meanwhile  the  recitalists,  arriving  at  their  more 
modest  goal  by  another  route,  lose  no  chance  of  press- 
ing their  individual  claims  to  public  consideration. 
Some  even  pursue  the  sensible  plan  of  repeating  the 
dose  until  they  have  made  sure  that  it  has  taken  effect 
— in  other  words,  that  their  claims  have  been  duly 
appraised  and  acknowledged-  Youthful  executants 
especially  seem  to  need  this  renewed  contact  with  audi- 
ences and  critics.  Encouragement  does  them  good, 
and  we  can  name  at  least  two — Miss  Lilia  Kanevskaya, 
the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Coleman,  the  violinist — 
whose  abilities  stood  in  a  stronger  light  at  their  recitals 
last  week  than  when  they  previously  appeared.  A  vocal 
newcomer,  Mr.  Peter  Gawthorne,  a  baritone  with  a 
quality  and  a  style  of  his  own,  also  made  a  highly 
favourable  impression.  He  will  be  heard  of — and 
heard — again.  Last  Saturday's  events  belonged  to  the 
same  order  of  things,  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  performing 
a  selection  of  choice  violin  music  with  admirable  skill 
at  Wigmore  Hall;  while  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  ful- 
filling his  true  metier,  delighted  an  earnest  crowd  with 
his  quietly  masterful  playing  of  no  fewer  than  five  of 
Beethoven's  greatest  pianoforte  sonatas,  including  the 
'  Hammerklavier,'  Op.  106,  which  remains  to-day, 
what  it  always  was,  the  hardest  nut  of  all  to  crack. 


THE   STEPS  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

LIFE  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  perpetual 
ascent  and  descent  of  man.  In  an  area  which 
measures  three  miles  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with 
a  backbone  over  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  this 
must  needs  be  so.  It  is  superfluous  to  consider  the 
eastern  or  Mediterranean  face  of  the  Rock,  which 
drops  sheer  down  to  the  sea.  The  western  side,  over- 
looking the  bay,  is  comparatively  sloping,  and  here  it 
is  that  vegetation,  energetically  seconded  by  human 
skill,  has  modified  the  asperities  of  the  site  sufficiently 
to  all6w  of  the  growth  of  a  little  town.  It  is  half- 
Moorish  in  appearance,  but  severely  swept  and  cleaned 
by  British  discipline. 

Two  or  three  small  streets  run  longitudinally  along 
the  curve  of  the  rock,  and  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  flights  of  steps, — called  "ramps";  Paradise 
Ramp,  Morello's  Ramp,  Convent  Ramp  and  so  forth. 
Above  the  streets,  where  the  slope  is  steeper,  there 
clings  to  the  ledges  of  the  rock  a  labyrinth  of  tiny 
squares,  connected  by  asphalt  alleys  a  few  yards  long; 
rows  of  houses  with  a  stone  staircase  representing  the 
street  between  them  ;  barracks ;  a  church  or  two.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter, 
starting  from  the  level  or  Main  Street,  to  traverse 
this  labyrinth  to  the  mountain  above.  "Higher  still 
and  higher  "  is  the  only  guiding  motto,  but  howi  is  it  to 
be  followed  through  alleys  so  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
meaningless?  Some  of  them  have  no  outlet.  A 
flight  of  steps  of  most  positive  appearance  may  lead — 
after  several  turns — only  to  a  little  paved  platform 
with  a  tree  or  so,  where  the  denizens  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  take  the  air  in  summer.  This  generally 
commands  a  view  of  the  bay,  which  the  aspiring 
pedestrian  may  enjoy  for  his  pains;  after  which,  he 
may  go  down  again. 

In  the  steepest  parts  there  are  double  flights,  with 
a  conduit  between  them,  so  engineered  at  the  top  as 
to  carry  off  the  downpour  of  water  during  the  rains, 
which  otherwise  would  render  the  steps  impassable. 

However,  the  pilgrim  who  by  straight  or  devious 
paths  happens  to  arrive  at  a  dark  version  of  Jacob's 
ladder  inscribed  "Lime-kiln  Steps"  may  take  heart 
and  rejoice,  for  this  is  the  final  conflict,  though  a  tough 
one.  It  is  a  long,  steep  and  most  twisted  flight,  shut 
in  between  blank  walls.  There  is  no  kiln.  Landings 
at  intervals  essay  to  prove  that  the  architect  was  not 
wholly  without  bowels  of  compassion,  but  it  remains  a 
stiff  climb,  compensated  by  emerging  at  the  top  on  the 
side  of  the  Rock,  in  open  air  and  sunshine. 

Not  that  steps  are  here  abolished.    There  are  steep 


pitches  from  time  to  time,  or  a  jutting  crag  may  offer 
a  desirable  point  for  a  lookout  to  be  posted.  The 
eminence  is  reached  by  a  picturesque  stairway ;  not 
dilapidated,  for  nothing  is  out  of  repair  in  Gibraltar; 
but  formed  of  rough  boulders  placed  one  on  the  other, 
each  levelled  on  the  upper  side  and  cemented  firmly  to 
the  next.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  handrail  to  this 
airy  ascent. 

From  the  long  steep  ramps  of  the  north  and  centre 
of  the  town,  one  passes  to  the  wide  and  shallow  grada- 
tions that  go  shelving  up  the  gardens  of  the  Alameda. 
Here  each  step  is  but  six  inches  in  height,  and  two  or 
three  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  the  whole  sloping 
from  the  Europa  Road  to  the  dockyard  walls.  Laid 
out  in  ordered  beds,  pergolas  and  walks,  the  gardens 
are  of  considerable  beauty.  Guns  which  have  done 
their  term  of  service  at  the  fortress,  and  are  super- 
annuated, are  placed  among  the  flowering  shrubs,  or 
grouped  round  a  pillar  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  some 
great  soldier,  now  dead  and  gone.  The  guns,  being  of 
a  more  durable  nature,  form  their  own  monument. 

According  to  the  ruling  that  English  dust  makes 
England,  wherever  it  lies,  Gibraltar  must  be  as  much 
our  home  as  Charing  Cross.  For  two  hundred  years 
and  more  we  have  laid  men  of  our  army  and  navy  to 
sleep  under  the  Rock.  There  is  a  triangular  enclosure 
of  no  great  size  lying  outside  the  old  South  Porte  of 
the  city,  and  close  under  its  heavy  wall.  The  Rock 
shuts  it  in  on  one  side,  the  wall  on  another,  and  on  the 
third  the  embankment  of  the  Europa  Road.  It  is  a 
little  ravine.  Let  us  pass  the  wicket  and  descend  the 
curved  steps — heaven  knows  why  they  should  not  be 
straight,  but  so  it  is — let  us  descend  them  and  pause. 
Hats  off,  for  this  is  where  the  dead  of  Trafalgar  lie, 
the  Abbey  of  the  Mediterranean. 

All  is  cool  and  moist  at  this  depth,  and  the  place  is 
overrun  with  flowers.  The  tomb  of  "  Captain  Thomas 
Norman,  Royal  Marine  Corps,  late  of  His  Majesty's 
ship  Mars,  who  died  in  the  Naval  Hospital  of  this 
place,  6  December,  1805,"  is  canopied  with  golden 
bells.  Bluejackets — "liberty  men"  stray  down  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  hush  of  the  place  is  like  an 
English  churchyard. 

The  little  burial-ground  is  full :  there  was  no  room 
here  on  the  great  Monday  in  November,  19 18,  when 
they  laid  to  rest  nineteen  men  of  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
killed  when  she  was  torpedoed  on  the  Saturday  in  the 
Strait— not  unavenged — and  buried  while  the  armistice 
was  being  signed.  They  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
north  of  the  Rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  sheer  cliff,  the 
nineteen  little  crosses  with  name  and  date  dwarfed  by 
that  tremendous  headstone.  They  guarded  it — it 
guards  them. 

Wherever  you  find  an  Englishman,  you  find  a  gar- 
den, and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  no  exception.  In 
private  or  public  property,  wherever  a  level  shelf  can 
be  found  or  made,  wherever  soil  can  be  accumulated 
by  any  amount  of  sweat  and  endeavour,  there  a  garden 
blooms.  Scanty  as  the  roothold  is,  some  blessed 
quality  in  soil  brings  rich  results.  Not  only  fruit- 
trees,  but  clematis,  trumpet  lilies  and  roses  blossom 
in  profusion.  Heliotrope  is  a  royal  commonplace, 
forming  hedges  and  bushes,  and  geraniums  are  every- 
where. Red  or  rose,  they  are  likely  to  be  associated 
with  Gibraltar  as  long  as  the  apes.  And  the  large 
bells  of  purple  convolvulus  require  the  curb  instead  of 
encouragement. 

But  the  Steps  of  Gibraltar,  after  all,  are  the  great 
ledges  of  the  Rock  itself,  leading  up  to  the  stars.  This 
is  not  a  stair  for  human  feet,  for  the  last  step  is  a 
gigantic  one  of  perpendicular  rock.  Below  this, 
man's  ingenuity  has  engineered  paths  in  zig-zag', 
generally  provided  with  an  ample  paved  gutter  to 
carry  off  the  devastating  rain.  Shrubs  and  trees,  such 
as  can  live  in  the  detritus  of  marble  and  limestone, 
grow  wild,  or  have  been  planted  with  the  object  of 
checking  the  continual  slip  downward. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  Alameda  below,  seated  on 
a  gun  or  a  step  (it  must  be  one  or  the  other)  one  may 
see  that  great  sight,  the  whole  western  face  of  the 
Rock  lighted  up  as  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  Atlantic. 
Clear  to  the  last  detail  it  stands  out,  like  a  Moorish, 
painting,  all  in  primary  colours.    There  is  the  dome 
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of  intense  blue,  crossed  by  the  line  of  cliff  which  seems 
to  cut  the  world  in  two.  Half  of  it  is  military  work ; 
yet  this  is  so  massive  that  it  is  no  disfigurement,  but 
appears  part  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  it  is  so,  being  built 
of  materials  cut  from  the  living  rock.  Below  come 
the  terraces  of  olive  green  and  limestone,  and  towards 
the  foot,  and  throughout  Alameda,  there  runs  wild  a 
flowering  aloe  bearing  spikes  of  so  vivid,  so  burning 
a  red  that  they  seem  to  scorch  the  air  around  them, 
and  must  surely  glow  redhot  in  the  dark. 

The  sun  is  well  below  the  horizon ;  the  blue  of  the 
sky  takes  on  a  tinge  of  lavender.  The  rapid  dusk  of 
the  latitude  gathers  among  the  palms  and  gardens, 
and  over  the  harbour.  The  Rock  is  still  undimmed ; 
the  Signal  Station  on  the  highest  point  stands  out, 
fourteen  hundred  feet  up  in  the  ether.  Suddenly,  on 
that  highest  point  there  is  a  tiny  red  flash,  and- — whiff  ! 
a  puff  of  smoke  shoots  out  into  the  blue.  The  seconds 
pass ;  one,  nearly  two — and  the  report  comes  thunder- 
ing down.    It  is  the  Evening  Gun. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE    DOGS'  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  find 
room  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  this  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  and  myself.  The  matter  discussed  is  of  great 
present  interest,  and  I  regard  your  paper  as  an  im- 
partial arena  for  such  a  discussion. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 
The  National  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 
92,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 
April  14. 


The  5th  of  April,  1919. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  reported  in  The  Times  to  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Dogs'  Protection  Bill  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  and  to  have  asserted  that  the  Certificates  enabling 
licensees  to  vivisect  dogs  were  signed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  personally. 

The  Act  39  and  40  Vic,  c.  77,  in  its  eleventh  clause 
makes  provision  for  the  signing  of  such  certificates  by 
holders  of  various  Presidentships  and  Professorships. 
There  is  no  provision  throughout  the  Act  for  the  sign- 
ing of  any  certificates  personally  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. 

May  I  therefore  respectfully  inquire  (1)  whether  the 
Home  Secretary  now  actually  does  sign  the  certificates, 
and,  if  so,  by  virtue  of  what  authority  or  Act  of  Par- 
liament, or  (2)  whether,  as  representing  the  Home 
Office,  you  made  an  inaccurate  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  (3)  whether  you  did  not,  in  fact,  say  what 
you  are  reported  to  have  said  in  The  Times  of  the  4th 
of  April? 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  4th  of  April  you  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  : — 

"The  desire  of  the  Home  Office  has  been  to 
extend  to  cats,  dogs,  and  apes  the  same  special 
protection  as  was  given  to  horses,  asses  and 
mules. " 

Section  5  of  the  Act  above  quoted  already  extends 
the  same  protection  (for  what  it  is  worth)  to  cats  and 
dogs  as  is  extended  to  horses,  asses  and  mules. 

May  I  ask  therefore  whether  as  representing  the 
Home  Office  you  were  unaware  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  39  and  40  Vic,  c.  77,  or  whether  in  this  case 
also  you  did  not  say  what  you  are  reported  to  have 
said  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  4th  of  April? 

Lastly  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  you  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
any  dog  suffering-  one  moment's  cruelty  even  under 
the  present  administration  of  the  law. 

May  I  ask  (1)  whether  you  meant  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  severe  pain  being  suffered  by  a  dog  at  the 
hands  of  a  vivisector  under  the  prespnt  administration 


of  the  law,  or  (2)  whether  you  did  not  in  fact  say  what 
you  are  reported  to  have  said  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  the  4th  of  April? 

If  you  mean  No.  1  I  should  be  extremely  obliged 
if  you  could  explain  to  me  and  the  Society  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  what  protection  is  afforded  a  dog 
from  severe  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  licensed  vivi- 
sector, when  he  operates  on  it  at  a  time  when,  as 
almost  always  happens,  there  is  no  Government 
Inspector  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P. 


The  6th  of  April,  19 19. 

Dear  Sir, — On  looking  at  section  5  of  the  Act  39 
and  40  Vic,  c.  77,  I  see  that  there  is  a  distinction 
made  in  it  between  dogs  and  cats  as  a  class,  and 
horses,  asses  and  mules,  and  that  dogs  and  cats  can  be 
used  under  license  alone,  while  horses,  asses  and  mules 
cannot  without  a  certificate. 

But  the  providing  of  an  additional  certificate  for  the 
vivisection  of  dogs  and  cats  would,  of  course,  not  pre- 
vent a  single  experiment  taking  place,  for  the  needed 
certificate  would  be  provided  as  easily  as  E  and  EE 
are  now. 

On  the  technical  point,  however,  that  there  does  at 
present  exist  a  distinction  under  the  Act,  you  were 
right,  and  I  was  wrong. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

9th  April,  1919. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant 
respecting  the  newspaper  reports  of  my   speech  in 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Dogs'  Protection  Bill,  I 
beg  to  say  : 

(1)  I  had  not  previously  seen  The  Times  report  to 
which  you  refer.  It  is  not  a  full  report  of  what  I  said  ; 
and  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who*  reads  it 
that  it  is  very  much  condensed. 

All  licences  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Certificates  are  signed  by  the  scientific  authorities 
authorised  by  the  Act  to  give  them,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come  into  force, 
until  appropriate  conditions  governing  each  certificate 
are  in  every  case  endorsed  on  the  licence  :  and  these 
endorsements  attaching  conditions  to  the  use  of  the 
certificates  are  always  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  I  see  you  say  that  "  Sec.  5  of  the  Act  above 
quoted  (39  &  40  Vic,  cap.  77)  already  extends  the 
same  protection  (for  what  it  is  worth)  to  cats  and  dogs 
as  is  extended  to  horses,  asses  and  mules."  This  is 
clearly  written  under  a  misapprehension.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  section,  you  will  see  that  in  the  case  of 
dogs  and  cats  the  special  certificate  is  only  required 
in  the  case  of  experiments  without  ancesthetics  (which 
is  interpreted  in  practice  to  include  experiments  under 
proviso  (3)  of  section  3  as  well  as  those  under  proviso 
(2) ;  but  that  a  special  certificate  is  required  in  all  cases 
of  experiments  on  horses,  asses  or  mules,  whether  with 
or  without  anaesthetics. 

You  will  find  this  distinction  explained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  (p.  62). 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  is 
misinformed  in  saying  that  the  Home  Office  proposal 
related  to  "  cats,  dogs  and  apes."  It  related  to  dogs 
only ;  the  case  of  cats  and  apes  obviously  did  not  arise 
on  a  Bill  limited  to  dogs. 

(3)  As  regards  my  reported  statement  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  ("that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  dog  suffering  one  moment's  cruelty  even  under 
the  present  administration  of  the  law  "),  you  ask 
whether  I  meant  that  there  is  "no  danger  of  severe 
pain  being  suffered  by  a  dog  at  the  hands  of  a  vivi- 
sector." This  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  define  cruelty 
as  "unnecessary  pain,"  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
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is  no  danger  of  any  dog  suffering  cruelty  under  the 
present  administration  of  the  law.  Further,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  cases  in  which  a  dog  suffers 
any  severe  pain  in  experiments  under  the  Act 
are  very  few  in  number.  You  will  remember  that  the 
Royal  Commission  (in  their  Majority  Report)  said  : 
"  We  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  experiments  under  the  Act  the  animals 
do  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  suggestive  of  severe 
pain."  Since  that  date  additional  safeguards  against 
the  infliction  of  pain  have  been  provided,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  by 
strengthening  the  special  condition  (known  as  the 
"  pain  condition  ")  which  is  endorsed  on  the  licence 
in  respect  of  all  certificates  which  either  dispense  with 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  or  allow  the  animal  to  recover 
from  the  anaesthetic  (proviso  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec.  3). 

The  pain  condition  now  runs  as  follows  : — 

"If  an  animal,  after  and  by  reason  of  any  of  the 
said  experiments  under  the  said  Certificate  ....  is 
found  to  be  suffering  pain  which  is  either  severe  or  is 
likely  to  endure,  and  if  the  main  result  of  the  experi- 
ment has  been  attained,  the  animal  shall  forthwith  be 
painlessly  killed. 

"If  an  animal,  after  and  by  reason  of  any  of  the 
said  experiments,  is  found  to  be  suffering  severe  pain 
which  is  likely  to  endure,  such  animal  shall  forthwith 
be  painlessly  killed,  whether  the  main  result  of  the 
experiment  has  been  attained  or  not. 

"  If  any  animal  appears  to  an  Inspector  to  be  suffer- 
ing considerable  pain,  and  if  the  Inspector  directs  such 
animal  to  be  destroyed,  it  shall  forthwith  be  painlessly 
killed." 

Finally  you  ask  what  protection  is  afforded  to  a  dog 
"  from  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  licensed  vivisector 
when  he  operates  on  it  at  a  time  when,  as  almost 
always  happens,  no  Government  Inspector  is  present." 
Apart  from  the  conscience  and  humane  feelings  of  the 
experimenter,  there  is  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  experiment  if  the  animal 
were  in  pain.  It  is  also  the  case  that  inspections  are 
almost  always  made  without  notice  and  that  the  ex- 
perimenter never  knows  when  an  Inspector  may 
come  in. 

I  resent  your  suggestion  that  the  scientific  men  of 
position  and  reputation  licensed  to  experiment  on  dogs 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  are  brutes  and  law- 
breakers. They  are  convinced,  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  these  experiments  on  dogs  have  made  and  are 
making  for  the  prevention  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
sufferings  of  men,  women  and  children.  It  is  not  a 
pleasure  for  them  to  carry  on  these  operations.  It  is 
their  duty  to  mankind. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Hamar  Greenwood. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

9th  April,  1919. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 
6th  instant  in  which  you  admit  you  were  wrong  in 
accusing  me  of  ignorance  of  the  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Act,  39  &  40  Vic,  cap.  77. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Hamar  Greenwood. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 


The  10th  of  April,  19 19. 
■  Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  careful  letter 
of  the  9th  of  April  giving  me  information  relating  to 
the  new  Home  Office  arrangement  whereby  the  Home 
Secretary  signs  the  endorsements  of  licences  issued  to 
physiologists  attaching  conditions  to  the  use  of  their 
certificates. 

These  arrangements,  however,  even  if  they  satisfied 
the  humane,  have  not  the  binding  nature  of  law  and 
can  be  at  any  moment  relaxed  at  the  instance  of  any 
Secretary  of  State,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
licensed  vivisector  becoming  the  Secretary  of  State, 


All  the  safeguards  supposed  to  be  erected  by  pro- 
visoes attached  to  certificates,  however,  avail  nothing 
in  the  recesses  of  a  laboratory,  when  an  inspector  is  not 
present,  and  the  operator  is  a  cruel  man. 

What  your  regulations  say  he  must  do,  or  must  not 
do,  need  not  incommode  him  when  he  is  alone  with  his 
victim. 

Every  motorist  does  not  observe  the  time  limit  on 
an  open  road,  unless  there  are  police  traps,  and  a  cruel 
operator  would  be  even  more  secure  from  detection  in 
his  laboratory  if  he  broke  your  regulations  than  would 
be  a  motorist  on  an  open  road. 

You  say  you  must  resent  my  suggestion  that  "  men 
of  position  and  reputation  "  are  "  brutes  and  law- 
breakers." 

My  reply  is  that  cruelty  is  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
from  Emperors  to  oostermongers,  and  if  you  were,  as 
I  am,  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  you  would 
know  that  "  men  of  position  and  reputation  "  are  not 
at  all  exempt  as  a  class  from  the  malignant  quality  of 
cruelty. 

Further,  you  have  forgotten  that  those  best  able  to 
form  a  judgment — namely,  a  Royal  Commission  on 
Vivisection — have  unanimously  asserted  that  : — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  inhumanity  may 
be  found   in  persons  of  very   high    position  as 
physiologists." 
That  was  the  pronouncement  of  the  first  Royal  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  views  of  one  of  the  licensed  vivi-„ 
sectors  on  the  question  of  the  infliction  of  pain  on 
animals  were  unanimously  characterised  by  the  last 
Royal  Commission  as  "absolutely  reprehensible,"  and 
the  Commissioners  added  these  pregnant  words  : — 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  to  grant  a  licence  or 
certificate  to  any  person  holding  such  views  as 
those  formerly  expressed  by  Dr.  Klein,  and  as 
those  entertained  by  Dr.  Pembry,  is  calculated  to 
create  serious  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the 
public." 

And  yet,  after  that  condemnation,  you  still  granted 
licences  to  these  two  vivisectors,  and  I  find  that  Dr. 
Klein  held  a  licence  continuously  after  this  report  by 
the  Royal  Commission  down  to  1913,  and  that  Dr. 
Pembry  held  a  licence  certainly  down  to  191 6  or  191 7, 
and  perhaps  to  the  present  moment ;  a  matter  that 
the  parliamentary  return  as  now  issued  makes  it  im- 
possible to  discover. 

I  have  not  used  the  word  "brutes  "  which  you  put 
upon  me,  but  I  have  ample  justification  for  saying  that 
your  assumption  that  persons  "  of  position  and  repu- 
tation "  cannot  be  abominably  cruel  is  quite  untenable. 

Finally,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  you  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  whose  protection 
the  Act  of  1876  consigns  the  wretched  vivisected 
animals,  are  not  in  the  opinion  of  my  Society  felicit- 
ously occupied  in  coming  before  Parliament  as  par- 
tisans fighting  the  cause  of  the  vivisectors. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

nth  April,  1919. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
date. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  H.  Whitelegge. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Primrose  Day  arrives  this  year  in  the  midst  of 
discontent,  disappointment,  and  anxiety,  although  we 
are  supposed  to  have  won  the  greatest  victory  in  his- 
tory. How  would  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  handled  the 
present  industrial  and  political  situation?  It  is  of 
pourse  an  idle  question  that  cannot  be  answered,  More 
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practical  questions  (that  Mr.  Murray  can  answer)  are, 
when  will  Mr.  Buckle's  next   volume  be  published? 

i  And  will  it  be  the  last  one?  Let  us  hope  so,  for  the 
life  is  already  too  long,  fascinating  as  is  the  subject. 

,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  has  proved  to  us  in  one  of 
his  books,  with  much  wealth  of  argument,  that  the  day 
of  "  The  Great  Figure,"  in  politics,  literature  and  art, 
is  passed.  We  are  not  sure  of  that.  Individuals  will 
always  be  more  interesting  than  groups  or  tendencies, 
a  truth  which  the  Greens  and  Freemans  failed  to  grasp. 

But  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  Primrose 
League?  The  organisation  remains  with  its  Dames, 
and  Knights,  and  Habitations  :  we  don't  know  how 
many  they  number.  What  are  the  leaders  of  the 
League,  the  great  office-holders,  Lords  Curzon  and 
Crawford,  going  to  do  with  this  organisation?  Are 
they  going  to  attach  it  to  the  chariot  of  some  party 
leader,  and  if  so,  which  one?  Or  are  they  going  to 
maintain  its  independence  of  party  ties,  and  "  to  raise 
a  standard  to  which  all  the  wise  and  honest  may 
repair,"  to  borrow  Washington's  phrase.  Or,  finally, 
are  they  going  to  throw  this  fine  organisation  into  the 
dust-bin  of  history? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Conservative. 

April,  1919. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  INCOME-TAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  meanness  of  the  War  Office  in  dealing 
with  officers'  income-tax  is  almost  incredible.  A  dis- 
tinguished officer,  who  has  been  through  the  war  and 
has  now  retired,  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  by  the 
War  Office  (he  was  formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the 
Staff  College).  The  fee  named  by  the  War  Office  was 
^5.  After  delivering  the  lecture  (at  great  inconveni- 
ence as  regards  locomotion)  the  officer  wrote  for  his 
fee.  After  the  usual  delay,  the  W.O.  wrote  asking 
him  what  rate  of  income-tax  he  paid  ;  and  after  two 
months'  waiting  the  General  received  from  the  War 
Office  a  cheque  for  ^4  ns.  yd.  being  his  fee  less  in- 
come-tax !  And  this  from  a  Government  which  is 
spending  a  million  a  week  in  doles  to  loafers  and 
shirkers  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  sinking  huge  sums 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond  ! 

Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Q. 

FROM   ARCHANGEL,   OR  THEREABOUTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  from  an  officer  with  our 
North  Russian  Force,  somewhere  near  Archangel,  will, 
I  think,  interest  your  readers. 

A.  B. 
January  20th. 

My  Dear  Mrs.   

I  returned  from  a  trip  abroad  two  days  ago  and 
found  a  mail.  And  I  must  thank  you  for  "  The  Light 
in  the  Clearing."  It  provides  me  with  food  for 
thought  before  I  go  to  sleep.  What  I  think  of  it  I  will 
let  you  know  later.  I  haven't  read  the  preface;  one 
finds  these,  as  a  rule,  out  of  place,  so  I  keep  them  till 
the  end.  I  commenced  as  one  should,  and,  as  usual, 
it  frightened  me. 

It  talked  unkindly  of  "  profound  and  general  ignor- 
ance."  This  annoyed  me  because  of  its  truth,  so  before 
I  read  more  of  it  I  must  finish  the  book  itself,  then 
lament  with  the  author  on  the  profound  and  general 
ignorance  of  other  people. 

Perhaps  this  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  but  then 
why  regard  one's  readers  in  such  supercilious  fashion? 

One  finds  Russia  a  very  dull  place  after  all  the 
glamour  and  excitement  of  the  first  fortnight  have 
disappeared. 

The  natives  appear  only  as  ill  mannered  and  rather 
ponderous  lunatics,  the  weather,  stout  topic  that  never 
fails,  appears  almost  English,  snow  there  is,  of  course, 
and  a  fairly  hard  frost,  but  there  is  nothing  really 
frightful  about  it.  The  houses  are  of  the  cricket  pavilion 


style,  spread  thickly  with  crude  and  useless  carving, 
nothing  very  new  or  strange  about  them.  The  sun  creeps 
weakly  over  the  horizon  about  ten  and,  quite  worn  out, 
disappears  to  rest  at  three,  the  eternal  night  that  one 
so  looked  forward  to,  is  not;  there  is  no  romance  left, 
one  is  disappointed,  one  is  becoming  acclimatised. 

I  enjoyed  a  slight  thrill — how  blase"  that  sounds — 
some  days  ago  on  seeing  a  few  reindeer,  ripping  little 
soft  creatures  on  four  stalks  with  carved  oak  horns, 
about  three  feet  high.  I  always  thought  reindeer  were 
gigantic  creatures  and  very  savage,  but  I  was  wrong. 
There  were  four  of  them,  tied  with  bits  of  string  to  a 
ramshackle  wooden  sleigh,  and  they  pattered  over  the 
snow  with  their  little  stick-like  legs,  and  the  sleigh 
bells  tinkling. 

Two  creatures  in  hairy  clothes,  with  dreadful  faces, 
sprawled  on  the  sleigh  and  shrieked  encouragement. 
I  haven't  seen  any  since,  perhaps  they  were  only  an 
exhibition  set  to  give  a  touch  of  local  colour  to  the 
place,  a  drab  little  place  fifty  miles  from  home.  The 
people  who  grow  reindeer  come  down  to  Archangel  for 
the  winter  and  disappear  north  in  spring,  during  the 
summer  they  live  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
North  Pole. 

No  one  knows  much  about  them,  though 
they  seem  to  lead  dull  and  harmless  lives.  They 
haven't  appeared  this  winter,  perhaps  they  went  the 
wrong  way  in  the  autumn  and  got  into  Canada  by 
mistake. 

We  had  a  little  mild  excitement  at  Christmas ;  the 
Russian  Christmas  is  a  fortnight  late,  typical  of  the 
people.  We  were  visited  by  sundry  villagers  all 
dressed  up  with  masks  on,  masks  are  essential  to 
enjovment  when  Russian  peasant  physiognomy  pre- 
dominates. 

This  after  dinner,  they  crept  in  all  frightfully 
dejected  and  sat  round  our  barn-like  ante-room  in 
unhaopy  groups,  whispering  throaty  little  jokes  and 
gieeling  nervouslv  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits. 

We  gaped  at  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  out  of 
sheer  pity  started  the  gramophone  blaring  and  brought 
in  tea  and  cake. 

At  this  thev  woke  up;  after  an  hour  or  two  they 
became  quite  riotous,  doing  all  sorts  of  weird  dances. 
We  managed  to  set  rid  of  them  at  1  a.m.  by  pushing 
them  outside  bodily. 

Since  that  night  we  have  been  haunted  bv  masked 
villagers.  Our  fame  has  spread,  and  for  miles  every 
Russian,  male  and  female,  sufficiently  repulsive  to  need 
a  mask,  makes  pilgrimage  to  our  pantry  door,  when 
the  sun  has  set.  Every  night  they  appear  and  every 
night  we  turn  the  horde  away. 

They  bleat  plaintive  lies  of  three-day  journeys,  solely 
to  pay  homage  to  the  great  white  lords,  and  nudge  each 
other  and  bet  on  what  that  speech  is  worth. 

They  lose  their  bets  and  shuffle  homewards  through 
the  snow  empty-handed. 

Their  temper  will  change  soon,  I  expect;  thev  will 
appear  with  knives  and  ancient  guns  and  demand  food 
as  their  right. 

Their  greed  is  positively  extraordinary. 

So  everv  night  on  being  told  the  maskers  have 
appeared,  I  ask,  "Are  they  armed?" 

And  every  night  the  servant  answers,  "  Gaspodin 
Leetenant,"  for  so  he  calls  me,  and  means  no  insult 
by  it,  "the  revellers  bear  masks  before  their  faces,  no 
arms  have  I  seen." 

So  I  hide  my  terror,  continue  with  my  meal,  and  say, 
"Dismiss  the  minstrels,"  which  is  straightly  done. 

We  await  the  bursting  of  the  storm  with  that  calm 
fortitude  et  al. 

A  large,  wild  life. 

"  ART,  RECREATION,  AND  LUXURY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  that  in  your  article  under  the 
above  title,  you  stand  up  for  the  yachting  man.  There 
are,  of  course,  manv  wealthy  owners  of  luxurious  steam 
vachts,  with  large  crews  to  work  them.  But  numbers 
of  these  yachts  were  commandeered  directly  war  broke 
out,  and  did  yeoman's  service  under  war  crews.  One, 
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at  least,  officered  by  amateurs  entirely,  members  of  a 
yacht  club,  and  manned  entirely  by  University  Rowing 
men,  succeeded  in  sinking-  a  submarine.  Other  yachts 
were  used  as  hospital  ships.  Their  engines  are  now  all 
worn  out  and  useless,  and  it  is  said  that  not  only  does 
the  Government  refuse  to  pay  for  repairs,  but  that  the 
engineers  are  too  busy  reconstructing  our  Mercantile 
Marine  to  undertake  mere  "pleasure"  craft.  It  can- 
not be  said  therefore  that  the  large  yachts  have  not 
borne  their  full  share  in  the  war. 

For  one  such  "  luxurious  "  yacht  there  are  probably 
at  least  40  or  50  small  sailing  vessels,  owned  and  cap- 
tained by  men  of  moderate  means,  who  by  strenuous 
efforts  become  intimate  with  the  sea  in  all  its  moods, 
summer  and  winter,  who  know  tides  and  currents  and 
innumerable  small  harbours  into  which  large  ships  can- 
not enter,  but  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  submarine  war.  These  experienced  "  small-yacht  " 
owners  flocked  in  their  hundreds  into  the  R.N.V.  R., 
and  did  invaluable  service  on  patrol  boats,  mine- 
sweepers, examination  vessels,  etc.  Some  joined  the 
Navy  as  bluejackets,  others  in  their  professional 
capacity,  such  as  doctors. 

To  these  men  peace-time  yachting  is  by  no  means  a 
"luxury."  It  is  their  one  means  of  getting  health  and 
strength  for  their  daily  work,  of  rendering  themselves 
more  "  fit  "  for  the  City,  the  bar,  schoolmastering,  or 
whatever  it  is.  Some,  in  whom  the  "call  of  the  sea  " 
is  strongest,  deny  themselves  many  things  to  enable 
them  to  afford  the  cost  of  their  tiny  vessel.  To>  tax  the 
means  of  such  a  health-giving  and  valuable  recreation, 
carried  on  under  conditions  more  arduous  than  any 
other,  would  be  to  tax  not  a  "  luxury,"  but  an  im- 
portant asset  to  the  nation,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

Experienced  "  small-yacht  "  owners,  too  old  to 
volunteer  for  service  at  sea,  have  been  able  to  utilise 
their  sea-knowledge  by  helping  in  coast-watching,  in 
teaching  village  boys  something  of  sea  lore,  and  thus 
assisting  them  to  prepare  for  the  Navy. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

"  Too  Old  to  Join  the  R.N.V.R." 

April  ipth,  1919. 

WHEN  IS  A  BISHOP  NOT  A  BISHOP? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  "  the 
character  of  sacerdos  is  impressed  upon  the  soul  and 
is  indelible  "  (to  quote  from  Dr.  Mathew's  letter  in 
your  last  issue),  that  doesn't  prove  that  the  character 
of  a  bishop  is  so,  which  is  my  point.  Of  course  a 
bishop  who  retires  remains  a  clergyman,  just  as  a  judge 
who  retires  remains  a  lawyer.  But  it  is  to  my  mind 
absurd  to  say  that  he  remains  a  bishop,  and  retains 
the  rank  and  style  of  one.  A  bishop  is  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign  on  the  advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  who 
may  be  a  Jew  or  an  Agnostic,  and  is  to-day  a  Noncon- 
formist. What  is  there  sacred,  or  indelible,  about  such 
a  purely  civil  and  human  appointment?  To  say  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  elect  the  Bishop  is  one  of  those 
solemn  lies  which  are  kept  up  for  some  inscrutable 
reason.  Of  course  a  bishop  is  consecrated.  But  so 
is  a  king,  and  no  one  would  say  that  his  character  was 
indelibly.  Yours  faithfully, 

Laicus. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "Laicus"  is  defectively  informed  about 
Church  matters.  An  Archdeacon  who  has  ceased  to 
perform  archidiaconal  functions  ought  to  drop  his  title, 
but  a  bishop  cannot  possibly  cease  to  be  a  bishop, 
though,  curiously  enough,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  him- 
self twice  carelessly  uses  the  expression.  According 
to  "Laicus,"  if  the  addition  "Bishop  Gore"  is  here- 
after wrong,  and  if  that  prelate  chooses  to  retire 
altogether  into  his  study,  or  into  a  community,  he 
ought  to  be  styled  "Charles  Gore,  Esq."  But  orders 
are,  canonically,  indelible.  An  "order  "  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  "  office. " 

What  is  the  case  with  Kingship?    Except  those  of 


dusky  or  Asiatic  potentates,  there  are,  I  think  only 
eight  thrones  left  in  the  world,  and  rois  en  exil  are 
everywhere.  Our  newspapers,  rejoicing  in  the  spread 
of  republicanism,  never  mention  fallen  kings  and 
queens  without  prefixing  "ex."  Catholic  theology, 
however,  is  slow  to  admit  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  ex-rex,  in  the  sense  of  effacement  of  all 
imprint  of  regality.  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude 
sea,  writes  Shakespeare,  can  wash  the  balm  from  an 
anointed  King. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 

Branksome  Park,  April  9th. 

THE   "  SANCTA  SOPHIA  "  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Poynter  will  perhaps 
excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that  he  is  suffering  from  a 
malady  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Pentheus ;  across  the 
path  he  sees  two  lions  of  colossal  size  that  fill  the  whole 
place  with  their  roaring,  whereas  in  reality  there  is 
nothing  there  but  two  tiny  snarling  Pekingese.  His 
subtle  distinction  between  the  Greek  Patriarch  and 
Christendom  does  not  suggest  any  real  difficulty,  and 
though  what  he  says  about  Westminster  Abbey  is 
very  true,  yet  no  question  has  as  yet  arisen  as  to  the 
right  to  own  that  fane.  However  I  agree  with  him 
when  he  points  out  that  there  is  probably  a  great  differ- 
ence between  anyone  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
Eastern  Christians  are  divided  and  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians of  Justinian's  time.  Unfortunately  the  question 
as  to  whom  St.  Sophia  should  be  handed  over  to  has  its 
practical  side  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  it  can  very 
well  be  given  except  to  some  religious  body  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  And  surely  it  is  better  that  it  should 
belong  to  anyone  of  them  than  to  the  artistically  "  un- 
speakable Turk."  For  the  Turk  has  no  right  to  the 
church  except  the  right  that  comes  of  war.  He  has 
covered  its  mosaics  with  whitewash  and  by  this  act 
has  shown  himself  unfit  to  be  its  guardian.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  outcome  of  a  Semitic  tribe  and  in  the 
field  of  art  there  can  be  no  peace  between  the  Semite 
and  the  Aryan.  Among  the  latter  there  are,  of  course, 
those  to  whom  Byzantine  imagery  is  stiff,  lifeless, 
repellent,  the  logical  product  of  political  and  spiritual 
despotism.  But  there  are  others,  no  less  gifted  per- 
haps with  perception,  who  ask  themselves  whether 
religious  art  has  ever  produced  anything  more  appro- 
priate to  itself  than  those  archaic,  mysterious  figures, 
suffused  with  glorious  colour  and  standing  out  so 
clear  against  their  golden  backgrounds,  and  whether 
when  Giotto  emancipated  Western  Art  from  its 
"  Byzantine  fetters  "  the  event  was  really  worth  all 
the  paeans  that  have  been  chanted  over  it.  The  precise 
value  of  Byzantine  art  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed, 
and  perhaps  it  never  will  be,  but  at  least  it  is  desirable 
to  possess  its  completed  history  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
an  exact  appreciation  of  its  influence.  And  this  can 
only  be  done  when  St.  Sophia  has  been  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition. 

A  great  fallacy  results  when  people  argue,  un- 
consciously no  doubt,  that,  as  St.  Sophia  is  the  second 
church  in  Christendom,  it  occupies  an  equally  exalted 
place  among  Mohammedan  mosques.  Surely  there  are 
mosques  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  in  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  that  surpass  it  in  fame  and  sanctity.  The 
champions  of  Mohammedan  claims  who  have  risen  so 
unexpectedly  in  our  midst  are  perhaps  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  in  1912  the  cathedral-church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Salonica,  which  had  been  a  mosque  since  the  days  of 
our  William  the.  Conqueror,  was  restored  to  the 
Christians,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not  a 
ripple  of  excitement  in  the  Mohammedan  world  :  in  any 
case  we  still  hold  India.  A  little  courage  is  probably 
all  that  is  wanted  to  settle  a  question  that  is  interesting 
to  us  in  Western  Europe,  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  artistic 
reasons,  and  that  will  have  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later 
in  favour  of  the  Christians  of  the  East. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

T.  Percy  Armstrong. 

South  Kensington. 
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REVIEWS 

ARCHBISHOP  THOMSON. 

William  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.    By  Ethel  H. 
Thomson.    John  Lane.     16s.  net. 

THIS  thin  volume  is  a  relief  after  the  bloated  bio- 
graphies now  in  vogue.  But  it  is  thin  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Writing  twenty-seven  years  after 
her  father-in-law's  death,  Mrs.  Thomson  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  access  to  extensive  documentary 
sources,  and  her  book  is  padded  out  with  a  good  deal 
of  trivial  correspondence — e.g.,  about  the  purchase  of 
a  sewing  machine  for  his  wife,  or  with  entries  such  as 
this  :  "  Dined  with  Mrs.  Saunders  to  meet  the  Man- 
gles." Yet  Archbishop  Thomson  was  a  commanding 
figure  in  a  very  important  era.  The  reader  wants  to 
know  how  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  lad  gravitated  into 
prelacy — though  most  modern  Archbishops  seem  to 
come  from  the  Manse — and  how  a  Third-class  Oxford 
man,  who  was  sent  down  in  his  fifth  year  for  using 
his  fists  too  freely,  is  found  a  few  years  later  in  the 
capacity  of  a  successful  tutor,  dean  and  bursar  of  his 
College.  As  Mrs.  Thomson  does  not  know  when  he 
returned  to  Queens,  we  would  suggest  her  inspecting 
the  College  batell-books. 

Thomson  matriculated  in  1836,  when  the  Tractarian 
Movement  was  advancing  under  full  sail,  before  its 
temporary  rout  by  the  rallied  forces  of  Liberalism,  and 
was  affecting  even  men  like  Jeune  of  Pembroke.  It 
would  have  seemed  natural  to  indicate  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  revival  on  the  young  Queens  taberdar 
and  don.  Some  there  must  have  been.  In  the  year 
of  Newman's  secession  he  compared  episcopal  repres- 
sion of  a  Tractarian  here  or  there  to  Domitian  catch- 
ing flies  on  Jris  window,  while  the  empire  was  crumb- 
ling into  ruins.  Fifteen  years  later  the  Provost,  as 
he  then  was,  declined  in  Scotland  to  attend  the  local 
kirk.  But  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  High 
Churchmen  as  a  somewhat  overbearing  enemy,  though 
his  appointment  to  York  at  the  Queen's  direct  insist- 
ence marked  the  end  of  the  Palmerston-Shaftesbury 
regime.  Thomson  was  no  feeble  obstructive  such  as 
Baring,  who  actually  inhibited  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh from  officiating  in  the  Durham  diocese  for  pre- 
facing a  sermon  with  the  Invocation. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  points  furiously  disputed  in  the 
ritualist  controversy    move  us  nowadays  to  wonder — 
observance  of  saints'  days,  surpliced  choirs,  coloured 
stoles,  the  eastward  position,  altar  frontals,  flowers, 
and  so  forth.      But  such  a  judgment  may  be  super- 
ficial.   Men  on  both  sides  felt  that  these  things  were 
but  symbols  of  something  vital.      In  Puritan  times  it 
had  been  the  surplice   and  corner-cap,   the  outdoor 
priestly  apparel,  the  organ,  or  the  wedding  ring,  which 
were  the  sinister  tokens  of  continuity  with  the  past. 
Nineteenth  century  churchmanship  divided  over  other 
matters,  but  the  issue  was  really  the  same.    The  chief 
discussion  was  centred  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  Few 
scholars  would  now  deny  that  this  famous  rubric  means 
what  it  plainly  says,  or  that  it  directs  the  retention  and 
use  of  the  Edwardian  o momenta.    Indeed,  if  it  does 
not,  even  a  black  stole  or  a  pulpit  is  unlawful.  The 
Protestant  side  would  have  been  far  wiser  if  they  had 
admitted  this,  but  had  urged  that  after  so  long  disuse 
the  old  vestures  should  only  be  revived  under  episcopal 
sanction.      Instead,  they  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  quibbles  of  Erastian  lawyers,  and  got  a  brand  new 
tribunal  created  by  Parliament  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.    This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Clergy- 
man  after  clergyman  went   to   gaol — one  was  im- 
prisoned for  twenty  months — rather  than  recognize  the 
authority   of   a   State-made   judge,    and    the  whole 
moderate  High  Church  party  rallied  to  the  advanced 
section.    The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  which 
was  received  by  the  House  of  Commons  "  with  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,"  has  remained  since  1874  a  dead 
letter,  condemned  by  a  Royal  Commission.  Thomson 
and  Tait   must   bear  the   discredit   of  steering  the 
Church  on  to  these  rocks.    They,  indeed,  wished  Lord 


Penzance  to  qualify  for  the  exercise  of  the  delegated 
keys  in  the  usual  canonical  way,  but  gave  in  to  his 
refusal.  Even  Lord  Grimthorpe  spoke  of  the 
"clumsy  and  blundering  P.W.R.A." 

On  the  other  hand,  Archbishop  Thomson  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  in  his  prolonged  conflict  with  the 
clergy  of  the  York  Convocation,  led  by  his  own  Dean 
as  Prolocutor.  Atterbury  and  the  High  Churchmen 
of  the  opening  eighteenth  century  had  asserted  against 
the  Whig  Bishops  the  independent  rights  of  the 
Lower  House,  on  the  false  analogy  of  the  Commons 
in  Parliament,  and  Purey-Cust,  Trevor,  and  others, 
when  Convocation  had  been  revived,  made  a  similar 
claim.  Convocation,  however,  is  not  a  bicameral 
Church  parliament.  It  is  a  synod  of  Bishops,  who,  by- 
long  custom  in  this  country,  are  attended  by  certain 
selected  presbyters  as  their  assessors  and  advisers. 
The  Metropolitan  is  President  of  the  whole  Convoca- 
tion, with  large  monarchical  powers.  One  of  these, 
relating  to  proctorial  elections,  gave  occasion  to  an 
important  and  interesting  judgment  in  the  Queen's 
Bench.  The  Archbishop  having  refused  to  admit 
Canon  Tristram  as  proctor,  a  mandamus  was  moved 
before  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  and  two  other  judges. 
It  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Queen's  Bench 
had  "  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  an  ancient  body  as  old  as  Parliament  and  as  inde- 
pendent. Such  an  interference  would  be  without  a 
shadow  of  precedent  for  700  or  800  years."  Imagine 
such  a  writ,  exclaimed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  being 
directed  to  Chichele  or  Sudbury,  to  Scrope  or  WTolsey  ! 

Healaugh  being  in  the  diocese  of  York,  Archbishop 
Thomson  found  himself  involved  in  the  Voysey  heresy 
case.  One  of  Voysey's  sermons  the  Archbishop 
described  as  utterly  shocking-,  and  in  the  end  the  Vicar 
of  Healaugh  was  deprived,  after  most  costly  proceed- 
ings. When  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  greatly  be- 
friended by  Thomson,  whose  prosecution  of  himself 
he,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  resent,  claiming  his  erst- 
while patron  as  nevertheless  a  protagonist  of  anti- 
saoerdotal  Protestantism.  Thomson,  however,  was 
no  Orangeman,  only  a  rather  unsympathetic  and 
masterful  John  Bull  prelate,  of  the  whiskered  Victorian 
type.  And  to  be  claimed  by  Voysey  as  a  fellow 
rationalist  must  have  horrified  the  projector  of.  '  Aids 
to  Faith,'  the  great  evidential  preacher  and  writer.  As 
a  Privy  Councillor,  Thomson  helped  to  try  the  '  Essays 
and  Reviews'  case,  which  was  followed  from  1861 
onwards  by  the  Colenso  controversy.  Thomson  dis- 
sociated himself  vehemently  from  Colenso's  views,  but 
jhad  some  angry  passages  with  Bishop  Gray,  who,  he 
imagined,  was  going  to  consecrate  someone  else  in 
the  Northern  Province.  He  also  dissuaded  the  Scot- 
tish Primus — surely  "  Primate  "  is  a  misprint — the 
book  contains  many — from  permitting  any  such  conse- 
cration in  Scotland. 

The  great  industrial  north  had  already  become, 
sixty  years  since,  a  teeming  workshop  of  intellectual, 
economic  and  religious  restlessness.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  the  soapy  socialist  about  Thomson,  but  he 
established  a  strong  hold  on  the  sceptical  minds  of 
the  working-men — "  all  that  Mr.  Bright  is  in  Birming- 
ham, Dr.  Thomson  is  in  Sheffield,"  said  the  Yorkshire 
Post.  There  is  a  description  of  a  scene  in  a  crowded 
shipyard,  Wolsey's  successor  above,  tall  and  impres- 
sive, speaking  from  a  rigging  loft ;  below,  the 
upturned,  toil-worn  faces ;  and  every  beam  of  the  roof 
filled  from  end  to  end  by  boys  hanging  their  legs.  The 
Archbishop  at  other  times  maintained  a  certain  antique 
state  and  dignity,  held  levies  and  rode  on  occasion  in 
a  full-dress  carriage.  Bishops  are  abandoning  all 
pdnceliness,  but,  if  so,  they  should  return  to  apostolic 
poverty.  A  villa  prelate  on  ^"2,000  a  year,  satisfies  no 
ideal  whatever.  There  was  nothing,  however,  of 
leisured  ease  in  Archbishop  Thomson's  life.  We  find 
him  on  a  winter's  morning,  rising  at  4  a.m.,  and  writ- 
ing thirty-two  letters  before  breakfast.  He  had 
humour,  and  laughed,  when  a  placard  announcing  that 
the  Salvation  Gospel  Army  would  attack  Old  Smutty 
that  evening,  was  supposed  by  a  lady  to  aim  at  him- 
self. Has  it  not  been  held  that  the  episcopal  apron  is 
a  relic  of  the  fall  of  our  first  oarents  in  Eden? 
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BALKAN  CAT'S  CRADLES. 

The  Cradle  of  the  War :  The  Near  East  and  Pan- 
Germanism.  By  H.  Charles  Woods,  F.R.G.S. 
Murray.     12s.  net. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Woods  has  written  many  books, 
he  will  apparently  never  learn  to  write.  He  is 
sometimes  pompous  and  amateurish ;  he  makes 
obvious  statements  in  a  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  way. 
Here  are  some  samples  of  his  prose  : 

"  In  short  the  Near  East,  which  was  the  immediate 
cailse  and,  when  coupled  with  the  Pan-German  desire 
for  domination  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
a  great  extent  the  actual  reason  of  the  present  con- 
flagration, has  been  for  many  years  '  The  Danger-Zone 
of  Europe  ' — a  '  danger  zone  '  which  in  its  turn  has 
played  an  all-important  role  in  events  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  summer  of  1914. " 

"  If  it  can  be  maintained  that  resistance,  which  is 
obviously  worthy  of  encouragement  by  the  Allies,  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  it  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  or  at  least  of  delaying  the  realisation  of 
Germanic  designs  in  this  direction."  A  penny  for  his 
thought  in  this  sentence  ! 

His  attempt  to  justify  his  title  is  characteristically 
cumbrous  :  "  In  the  manner  that  a  little  cot  is  made 
ready  for  the  expected  child,  so  did  the  enemy  prepare 
for  the  war  which  he  was  designing.  .  .  .  From 
the  moment  of  the  birth  of  his  war  child,  too,  the 
Kaiser  has  been  an  ever  vigilant  mother,  for  instead 
of  allowing  the  real  primary  cause  of  the  world  conflict 
to  be  forgotten,  he  has  consistently  rocked  the  '  cradle  ' 
in  the  apparent  hope  that  she  who  performs  this  task 
rules  the  world." 

Mr.  Woods  does  not  excel  at  similes.  And  his 
cradle  is  comprehensive,  embracing  as  it  does  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  Greece, 
Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Baghdad.  It  might  have 
been  prepared  for  the  labour  of  mountains  instead  of 
this  mouselike  book.  At  the  same  time  he  deserves 
some  credit  for  honest  work.  He  has  read  Colonel 
Buchan's  '  History  of  the  War,'  and  some  five  and 
twenty  other  books,  which  he  praises  in  an  appendix 
as  "useful  publications." 

Apart  from  his  style,  he  has  somehow  or  other  con- 
trived to  present  a  fairly  useful  digest  of  recent  events 
in  the  Balkans,  and  arrived  by  devious  paths  at  accu- 
rate conclusions. 

For  instance,  he  realises  that  Young  Turks  proved 
to  be  but  Old  Turks  writ  large,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  subject  races. 
He  is  quite  convincing  in  his  exposition  of  the  way 
in  which  Serbia  forced  Bulgaria  into  Germany's  arms 
in  1915,  thereby  prolonging  the  war  for  at  least  a  year. 
The  military  party,  which,  then  as  now,  dominated 
Serbian  politics,  was  flushed  by  fleeting  victories  and 
absolutely  refused  to  make  territorial  concessions  to 
Bulgaria,  though  such  concessions  were  urged  by  the 
Entente  Powers  and  would  certainly  have  brought  Bul- 
garia into  the  war  on  our  side.  Of  course,  the  Allies 
were  weak  and  foolish  in  standing  such  nonsense  from 
Serbia,  whose  subsequent  disasters  were  entirely  due 
to  her  porcine  obstinacy.  Mr.  Woods  does  not  exag- 
gerate the  enormous  importance  of  Bulgaria  at  this 
juncture,  for  she  would  have  made  an  immediate 
advance  into  Thrace,  provided  Dedeagatch  as  a  port 
of  disembarkation  for  a  march  on  Constantinople,  and 
avoided  the  long  Salonica  campaign,  which  immobilised 
armies  when  they  were  most  needed  on  the  western 
front.  Balkan  statesmen  never  make  any  concessions 
except  to  force,  and  Serbia  could  only  be  led  to  listen 
to  reason  "  tardily  and  too  late,"  as  Mr.  Woods 
phrases  it.  Even  so,  she  blamed  the  Allies  for  the 
consequences  of  her  own  folly. 

Bulgaria  had  no  interest  in  supporting  the  Central 
Powers  beyond  seeking  to  regain  the  portions  of  Mace- 
donia, whereof  she  considered  herself  unjustly  deprived 
by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1913.  She  had  no  ani- 
mosity towards  the  Allies,  least  of  all  towards  England, 
and,  when  she  broke  with  Serbia,  she  considered  her- 
self to  be  embarking  merely  on  a  third  Balkan  war. 
This  is  proved  by  the  courteous,  almost  tender  way 


in  which  she  conducted  hostilities  against  British  troops 
in  Macedonia,  while  displaying  all  her  natural  savagery 
towards  Greeks  and  Serbians. 

With  regard  to  Roumania,  we  have  an  interesting 
theory  that  as  she  afforded  a  corridor — Mr.  Woods 
also  calls  her  a  bar  and  a  bridge  and  a  link — towards 
the  South  and  East,  Germany  was  determined  to  bring 
her  into  the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other — it  did  not 
much  matter  which.  "  She  bullied  in  the  hope  of 
securing  her  support.  When  success  in  this  direction 
proved  impossible,  the  Central  Powers  played  their 
cards  to  achieve  not  the  continued  neutrality,  but  the 
actual  hostility,  of  Roumania,  and,  as  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  utilised  the  influence  which  they 
possessed  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  that 
country  to  bring  nominally  friendly  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  desired  opponent."  Accordingly,  Mr.  Take 
Jonescu  and  other  patriots  were  ill-advised  in  insisting 
upon  their  country's  intervention,  which  only  led  to 
what  Mr.  Woods  incorrectly  calls  the  "fatal"  Peace 
of  Bucharest  in  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Woods  gives  full  credit  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Montenegrins,  but  does  not  seem  to  realise  the  import- 
ance of  the  part  they  took  in  the  war.  He  sets  down 
their  army  at  30,000  instead  of  47,000,  and  says  their 
"  r61e  consisted  in  the  defence  of  their  frontiers  and  in 
making  raids  into  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  "  with  "  no 
important  fighting,"  whereas  they  held  Mackensen's 
army  for  three  months,  saved  Serbia  from  disaster, 
facilitated  the  retaking  of  Belgrade,  and,  as  Mr.  Woods 
admits,  "  contained  and  occupied  Austrian  forces  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  available  for  use  against 
Russia."  Indeed,  Mr.  Woods  seems  often  to  suffer 
from  strange  lapses  of  memory.  For  instance,  he  tells 
us  that  Montenegro  lost  10,000  men,  that  is  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  all  her  men,  during  the  events  of  191 2 — 
1913,  but,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  Greece,  he  says 
she  "  made  the  smallest  sacrifices  except  Roumania 
and  Montenegro  in  those  campaigns."  However,  he 
gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Allies'  shillv-shallying 
diplomacy  in  Greece  and  its  many  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, though  he  labours  their  right  of  intervention 
to  a  wearisome  and  unnecessary  degree.  Meanwhile, 
he  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  Greek  intentions  in 
the  Balkans  or  her  attitude  towards  Italy. 

In  dealing  with  Albania,  however,  he  justly  observes 
that  Italy  "  cannot  afford  to  be  menaced  by  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  regime  hostile  to  her  natural 
development,  her  safety,  and  her  very  existence."  Nor, 
despite  all  the  doctrines  of  nationalism  and  self-deter- 
mination which  we  have  eagerly  imported  from 
America,  can  she  afford  to  be  menaced  by  the  anarchy 
inseparable  from  an  immediately  independent  Albania. 
The  unfortunate  excursion  of  the  Prince  of  Wied 
proved  that,  if  it  served  no  other  useful  purpose;  and 
an  independent  Morocco  would  be  about  as  plausible. 
So,  as  Mr.  Woods  says,  a  protectorate  is  the  only 
solution,  and  "  unless  the  United  States  of  America 
or  Great  Britain  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task, 
it  would  naturally  fall  to  Italy." 

USE   LARGE  MAPS. 

Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality.    By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  bearings  of  geography  on  history  have  never 
been  sufficiently  studied  in  this  country.  The 
Germans,  as  is  their  habit,  over-elaborated  the  doctrine; 
and  by  conceiving  a  Middle-Europe  with  tentacles 
reaching  to  India,  to  China  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  they  brought  about  their  own  undoing.  In 
England,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Freeman,  our 
Historians  have  been  content  to  take  the  surface  of  the 
globe  as  they  found  it,  without  inquiry  as  to  what  its 
meaning  might  be.  It  was  left  to  an  American, 
Admiral  Mahan,  to  develop  the  idea  of  sea-power, 
though  its  germ  and  the  word  itself  are  to  be  found  in 
Tluicydides.  Thanks  to  him,  we  perceive  that  Egypt, 
with  the  trade  winds  carrying  the  shipping  up  and 
down  the  Nile,  was  the  inevitable  cradle  of  civilization. 
After  Egypt  came  Crete,  and  mainland  Greece  in  the 
JEgean,  then  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
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finally  Rome  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  navigation 
ceased  to  be  confined  to  land-locked  seas,  we  ourselves 
became  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  taking  our  place  among 
the  runners,  who,  in  the  immortal  line  of  Lucretius, 
hand  on  the  torch  of  life. 

In  this  able  and  suggestive  book,  Mr.  Mackinder 
turns  Admiral  Mahan's  theory  outside  in,  so  to  speak, 
regarding  it  from  the  landsman's  point  of  view;  or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  he  complements 
it  by  adding  man-power  to  sea-power.  We  are  invited 
to  contemplate  the  World-Island  with  its  satellites, 
North  America,  South  America,  Malaya,  and  Australia. 
"  North  America,"  says  Mr.  Mackinder,  "is  no  longer 
even  a  continent ;  in  this  twentieth  century  it  is  shrink- 
ing to  be  an  island."  This,  we  confess,  appears  to  be 
a  somewhat  Icarian  flight  of  fancy,  since  what  it  really 
means  is  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  thing  apart.  In  the  World-Island,  at  any 
rate,  we  get  the  Heart-land,  comprising  nearly  half  of 
Asia  and  a  quarter  of  Europe,  with  its  Great  Lowland 
of  Western  Siberia,  Turkestan  and  the  Volga  basin. 
Here  Mr.  Mackinder  discovers  the  springs  of  man- 
power, as  for  that  matter  Gibbon  had  discovered  them 
before  him ;  only  he  never  hit  upon  the  word  itself. 
Mr.  Mackinder  proceeds  to  chase  his  conception 
through  history,  sometimes,  we  submit,  with  a  certain 
want  of  exactness.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
percussion of  the  East  on  the  West  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  the  Saracens,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Mommsen, 
an  authority  to  be  mentioned  nowadays  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  Mithridates.  The  importance,  too,  of 
the  Visigoth  Empire  under  the  mighty  Genseric  is  not 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  ;  it  might  have  changed  the 
history  of  the  world,  had  not  climatic  conditions  sapped 
the  vigour  of  the  invaders. 

Such  eccentricities  in  detail  do  not  matter,  however, 
when  compared  with  the  general  value  of  Mr. 
Mackinder's  conclusions.  Taking  Lord  Salisbury's 
historical  advice,  and  using  large  maps,  he  lays  down 
the  following  propositions  :  (1)  Who  rules  East  Europe 
commands  the  Heart-land ;  (2)  who  rules  the  Heart-land 
commands  the  World-Island ;  (3)  who  rules  the  World- 
Island  commands  the  world.  It  follows  that  no 
German-Russian  block  can  be  tolerated  ;  and  that  the 
two  Powers  must  be  kept  apart,  by  a  row  of  inde- 
pendent Governments  stretching  from  Danzig  to 
Odessa.  Mr.  Mackinder  is  a  believer  in  buffer-States, 
though  the  history  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Poland  and 
Savoy  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  Afghanistan, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  undoubtedly  barred  the  way 
against  the  northern  invader.  In  compacting  his 
buffer-States,  he  airs  a  project  which  would  have 
appealed  to  Peter  the  Great,  but  which  is  calculated  to 
make  the  Paris  Conference  shake  in  its  shoes.  "Why 
should  we  not  contemplate  an  exchange  of  peoples," 
he  asks,  "  as  between  Prussia  east  of  the  Vistula  and 
Polish  Posen?  "  Thus  we  get  a  truly  Garvinian 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  at  all  events  Mr.  Mackinder 
has  based  the  remodelling  of  the  World-Island  on  a 
more  scientific  basis  than  could  be  attained  through  the 
fumbling  old  methods  of  balance  of  power. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  much  to  do  with 
democratic  ideals  and  reality.  But  it  has,  because  Mr. 
Mackinder  establishes  a  connection  between  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  Heart-land  which  has  produced  the 
war,  and  plans  to  obviate  international  friction  in  the 
future.  We  agree  with  him  that  there  was  much  that 
was  provocative  to  the  outside  world  about  the  Free 
Trade  of  Victorian  Britain.  It  was  regarded  rather  as 
a  method  of  Empire  than  of  freedom,  as,  indeed,  it 
proved  to  be ;  and  it  flourished  rather  as  a  great 
"Going  Concern,"  which  had  acquired  momentum 
before  its  competitors,  than  through  any  manipulation 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  grasped  the  fact  that  you  could,  under  the  new 
conditions  of  transport,  grow  man-power  where  you 
would ;  and  they  set  themselves  by  means  of  the 
scientific  tariff,  cartels,  State  railways,  and  so  forth,  to 
stimulate  production  and  population  at  home.  Their 
Going  Concern  was  necessarily  more  aggressive  than 
ours,  because  it  implied  a  commercial  offensive ;  and 
when  in  1914  the  lever  was  pulled,  the  dammed-up  flood 
of  man-power  burst  on  Europe. 


The  cure  for  such  upheavals  is  to  be  discovered  in 
political  and  economic  freedom,  if  we  read  Mr. 
Mackinder  aright.  We  have  dealt  with  his  political 
suggestion.  In  economics  he  advocates  the  protection 
of  key  industries,  and  balanced  development  within 
each  community.  Capitals  are  not  to  domineer  over 
provincial  towns;  factories  are  not  to  flourish,  while  the 
countryside  grows  lean;  there  should  be,  in  fact, 
organisation  by  localities.  Reconstruction  should  not 
be  piecemeal.  Here  again  we  agree,  but  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  in  democratic  and  newspaper-driven  Parlia- 
ments all  reconstruction  is  piecemeal.  The  papers 
shout  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  demobilised 
soldier.  A  crude  measure  for  planting  him  on  the  land 
is  promptly  introduced,  and  huddled  through  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  the  general  necessities  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Mackinder  is  right,  profoundly  right, 
but  he  will  not  get  many  supporters. 

VIRGIL  TRANSLATED. 

Loeb  Classical  Library.  Virgil  in  Two  Volumes.  I., 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  ^)neid  I. — VI.  II.,  ALne'id 
VII. -XII.  Minor  Poems.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

NEW  poets  are,  perhaps,  best  appreciated  by 
younger  men,  while  the  classics  belong  to  the 
matured  mind  and  the  assured  taste.  Virgil  is  not, 
as  a  Cambridge  don  once  said,  for  the  ordinary, 
healthy  boy ;  but  the  clever  ones  get  him  by  heart, 
think  him — with  the  aid  of  a  hint  or  two — very  fine, 
imitate  him  to  their  satisfaction  in  more  or  less  flowing 
versification,  and  translate  him  with  confidence.  Some 
way  past  the  terrors  or  pleasures  of  the  Examination 
Room,  the  man  perceives  that  translation  is  really  im- 
possible, and  notices  that  the  best  work  in  interpreta- 
tion has  usually  been  done  in  paraphrase,  or  poems 
which,  neglecting  the  letter,  preserve  the  spirit. 
Dryden  is  nothing  like  a  crib,  but  he  drives  a  coach 
and  horses  of  imperial  dignity. 

Apart  from  the  difference  between  concise  Latin  and 
verbose  English,  Virgil  is  a  poet  of  exceptional  re- 
source and  subtlety,  with  a  spirituality  beyond  the 
view  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman.  The  most 
learned  of  poets,  he  has  left  us,  fortunately,  a  mini- 
mum of  that  pendantry  which  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
in  a  moment  of  humour  called  Professors'  Poetry.  The 
most  Roman  of  imperial  writers,  he  has  been  called  a 
Celt — for  his  insight  into>  the  world  of  shadows,  the 
penumbra  of  human  life — and  he  has  strange  hints  of 
a  vague  heaven,  as  well  as  the  common  hope  among 
authors  for  an  immortality  on  the  lips  of  men.  That 
kind  of  life  he  promised  himself,  and  not  in  vain.  In 
the  whole  range  of  literature  there  is  no  single 
writer  who  has  had  so  wide  an  influence  as  Virgil. 
Accounted  a  Christian  and  a  magician  long  after  his 
death,  he  has  kept  his  pride  of  place  for  many  cen- 
turies.   Crabbe  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  asked  : 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  strain  prolong, 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song?  ' 

Tennyson  in  the  nineteenth  was  deeply  influenced 
by  Virgil,  and  paid  him  the  finest  of  tributes. 

But  Avith  this  age  long  reverence  and  understanding, 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  translation,  nor  can  be. 
There  are  only  better  and  worse  renderings,  and 
translators  have  our  sympathy,  though  perhaps  the 
happiest  of  them  are  the  complacent  and  easy-going, 
like  the  gentleman  who  changed  Aeneas  into 
"  Aeneius  "  to  rhyme  with  "pious."  Take  from 
Virgil  his  metre  and  his  diction,  and  what  do  you  leave 
him?  said  a  famous  critic.  Deprived  of  the  thunder- 
ing roll  of  the  hexameter  and  the  majestic  polysyllabic, 
a  translator  who  thinks  Virgil  something  more  than 
a  difficult  author  for  the  student  must  retain  a  sense  of 
poetry  in  his  version.  "  De  mortuus  nil  nisi  bonum," 
was  once  translated  "  Concerning  the  dead  languages 
use  nothing  but  Bohn,"  but  the  horrors  of  that  strange 
dialect  are  now  things  of  the  past.  Prof.  Fairclough 
has  a  sense  of  fine  words  and  can  use  "  emprise  "  and 
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"  oft-times,"  and  phrases  like  "  in  wondrous  wise," 
and  take  a  hint  from  Tennyson  for  Dido's  wakeful 
night,  but  he  seems  to  us  often  to  lack  a  sense  of 
rhythm,  which  is  as  important  in  good  prose  as  it  is 
negligible  in  Limerick  competitions.  Thus  his  version 
is  unequal.  In  scholarship  he  is  accomplished,  and 
often  interesting  in  his  views  of  detailed  points ;  but 
he  seems  to  us  rather  timid  in  retaining  the  form  of  a 
sentence  when  it  is  good  Latin  and  indifferent  English. 
We  think  he  might  have  learnt  something  from  a 
frank  study  of  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Mackail,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  little  known  prose  version  of  Coning- 
ton.  The  gods  did  not  make  Conington  a  poet,  but 
they  gave  him  admirable  good  sense  and  knowledge  of 
English  as  well  as  scholarship. 

There  are  passages  where  it  is  well  not  to  em- 
broider, difficult  as  it  may  be  to  render  a  sublime 
vagueness.  Take  the  famous  "  Sunt  lacrimae  rerum 
et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. "  We  agree  with  the 
Professor  that  the  first  half  of  the  line  means  "  There 
are  tears  for  misfortune,"  "rerum"  being  an  echo 
of  "  adflictis  rebus,"  a  few  lines  back,  but  for  the  rest 
of  it  he  translates  : — "  And  mortal  sorrows  touch  the 
heart." 

This  is  overdoing  "  mortalia."  We  should  prefer 
to  render,  "  and  hearts  that  are  touched  by  mortality." 
This  is  a  case  in  which  English  can  preserve  the 
vagueness,  for  "  mortality  "  is  enshrined  in  English 
poetry.  "Tears  for  human  casualties,"  one  trans- 
lator renders.  There  are  many  such,  deaf  to  style  and 
tact  in  language. 

Just  before  this  famous  passage  Virgil  uses  "  laus  " 
in  the  sense  of  a  deed  that  wins  honour.  The  Profes- 
sor translates  it  "  virtue,"  a  word  which  nowadays 
smacks  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  We  should  prefer  "  worth  " 
or  "honour."  We  notice  some  successful  attempts 
to  reproduce  alliteration,  as  in  "  ferreus  ingruit 
imber,"  rendered  "the  iron  rain  falls  fast."  How  far 
Prof.  Fairclough  has  used  previous  versions  we  do  not 
know ;  a  clear  statement  on  the  point  would  have  been 
advisable.  We  notice  some  echoes,  but  these  may  be 
fortuitous.  As  for  conciseness,  we  take,  as  an  or- 
dinary case,  "Tune  hinc  spolliis  indute  meorum  eripiare 
mihi?"  which  is  rendered  "  Art  thou,  thou  clad  in  my 
loved  one's  spoils,  to  be  snatched  hence  from  my 
arms?  "  That  is  a  fair  translation,  but  it  overdoes 
the  text,  which  in  English  must  either  be  overdone  or 
underdone.  There  is  a  subtle  sort  of  conciseness,  too, 
which  is  yet  more  difficult  for  the  unfortunate  trans- 
lator. Virgil  says  that  Rhipeus  fell,  the  justest  of  the 
Trojans  and  the  most  righteous,  adding  the  comment, 
"  Dis  aliter  visum."  Is  "Heaven's  will  was  other- 
wise, "an  intelligible  version  of  this  phrase?  It  sug- 
gests that  Heaven  did  not  intend  him  to  fall.  What 
Virgil  means  is,  one  would  think  his  piety  would  have 
saved  such  a  man,  but  Heaven  willed  otherwise. 
Something  like  "  Heaven's  ways  are  not  as  ours," 
seems  necessary  to  convey  this. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Virgilian  Appendix 
of  poems  has  been  included,  which  many  scholars  treat 
with  the  ruthlessness  of  the  fashionable  surgeon.  The 
little  bibliography  will  show  the  scholar  where  to 
go  for  views — largely  conjectures — concerning  the 
authorship  of  these  poems.  They  show  pedantry,  im- 
maturity, or  clumsiness,  and  at  best  a  charm  worthy 
of  Virgil. 

Generally  Prof.  Fairclough  gives  a  guide  to  the  best 
comments  on  Virgil,  including  some  choice  essays, 
but  he  has  missed  Skutsch's  work  on  Virgil's  early 
years,  which,  though  partly  anticipated  by  English 
scholars,  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  In  matters  of  text, 
the  Loeb  volumes  are  excellent,  giving  the  readings  of 
the  MSS.  in  a  brief  and  easily  intelligible  form.  They 
will  revive,  perhaps,  a  love  of  Virgil  in  some  who  have 
half  forgotten  their  classics.  Mr.  Asquith  quoted  the 
Aeneid  in  the  House,  but  since  his  departure  such 
literature  has  been  taboo;  and  Labour  members  were 
even  scandalised  at  Mr.  Balfour's  in  pari  materia. 
Still  the  H  ouse  of  Commons  is  not  everything,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Virgil  was  still  a  power, 
when  its  talk  had  sunk  to  insignificance. 


A  LOST  HUMORIST. 

The  Toys  of  Peace  :  Last  Stories.  By  H.  H.  Munro 
(Saki),  with  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.  John  Lane. 
7s.  net. 

IT  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  write  with  faint  praise  of 
an  author  whose  earlier  work  commanded  and 
deserved  the  highest  praise  :  it  is  peculiarly  ungrateful 
when  the  author  has  made  the  last  sacrifice  for  his 
country.  We  should  have  preferred  to  divide  our- 
selves between  consideration  of  such  work  as  '  Clovis  ' 
and  '  The  Unbearable  Bassington,'  and  wonder  why 
affectionate  illiterates  such  as  Mr.  Reynolds  are  allowed 
to  write  prefaces  to  the  work  of  considerable  writers. 
However,  we  cannot  escape  our  conscience  so  easily, 
and  must  address  ourselves  reluctantly  to  appraising 
'  The  Toys  of  Peace. ' 

It  is  the  cruel  fate  of  writers  in  the  lighter  manner, 
whether  humorists  or  wits,  that  a  day  comes  when 
their  inspiration  fails  them.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  their 
work,  like  the  later  acting  of  Pelissier,  is  no  longer 
funny  the  worst  of  it.  We  begin  to  wonder  whether 
their  earlier  work,  was  really  so  funny  after  all,  and 
reading  it  in  the  light  of  their  later  productions,  upon 
our  word  !  we  grow  doubtful.  Happy  the  humorist 
who,  as  time  passes,  has  another  vein  than  that  of 
laughter  to  tap. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  put  Saki  with  the  minor 
jesters.  He  had  not  only  true  wit,  but  a  rare  distinc- 
tion of  style,  and,  above  all,  a  peculiar  mastery  of  the 
sources  of  horror  that  gave  him  rank  as  in  his  own 
field  even  a  great  writer.  Too  frequently  authors  in 
this  manner  write  themselves  out,  and  we  fear  that 
Saki  in  this  book  shows  all  the  signs  of  having  encoun- 
tered the  same  fate. 

As  a  wit  of  a  peculiarly  pungent  and  illuminating 
kind,  Saki  in  his  early  days  had  no  equal.  Who  will 
ever  forget  Reginald's  reply  to  the  friend  who 
observed  that  it  was  said  that  a  man  who  was  not  a 
success  by  30  had  failed  in  life.  "To  have  reached 
30,"  said  Reggie,  "  is  to  have  failed  in  life  "  !  Or  who 
does  not  revel  in  the  wild  farce  of  'The  Unrest  Cure,' 
where  a  pogrom  of  the  local  Jews  was  arranged  by 
Clovis  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  local  resident  who 
had  incautiously  complained  that  he  was  settling  into 
a  groove?  Clovis  appearing  as  Prince  Paul,  the 
expensively  upholstered  Secretary  of  the  Bishop 
responsible  for  the  massacre,  summed  up  the  situation 
in  an  undying  phrase  : — 

"Will  the  Bishop  have  tea?"  the  harassed  house- 
holder had  enquired.  "  What  the  Bishop  wants,"  said 
Clovis,  "  is  not  tea,  but  blood." 

These  raptures  Saki  cannot  recapture,  though  we 
gratefully  admit  to  glimpses  in  the  tales  called 
'  Louise  '  and  4  The  Mappined  Life. '  In  the  first  an 
absent-minded  aunt  with  the  enchanting  name  of  Jane 
Thropplestance  mislays  her  niece,  and  this  telephone 
conversation  with  Lord  Carrywood  ensues.  "  Is  that 
you,  Lord  Carrywood?  Have  you  seen  Louise?" 
"  Louise,"  came  the  answer,  "  it's  been  my  fate  to  see 
it  three  times.  .  .  ."  "Not  the  opera  Louise — ■ 
my  niece.  I  thought  I  might  have  left  her  at  your 
house."  "You  left  cards  on  us  this  afternoon,  I 
understand,  but  I  don't  think  you  left  a  niece.  The 
footman  would  have  been  sure  to  have  mentioned  it, 
if  you  had."  Again,  in  'The  Mappined  Life,'  Miss 
Gurtleberry  complains  of  the  absence  of  incident  or 
originality  in  her  uncle's  life.  Her  uncle  boasted  of  his 
magnolia  tree,  but  who  would  remember  him  for  that? 
If  now  people  could  only  say,  "Ah,  that's  the  tree  on 
which  the  Gurtleberrys  hung  their  cook,  because  she 
sent  up  the  wrong  kind  of  sauce  with  the  asparagus." 
This  is  the  old  savour  and  the  old  manner,  but,  alas  ! 
how  rare  ! 

Again  in  the  old  days  Saki  conveyed  horror  with  a 
wrench,  and  not  least  in  the  matter  of  misunderstood 
children.  We  shall  not  easily  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  polecat-weasel  to  whom  the  small  boy  said  his 
prayers,  and  who  horribly  avenged  him  on  a  tyrannical 
aunt.  He  has  lost  the  fine  touch  in  this  book.  The 
horror  in  '  The  Penance  '  and  '  Hyacinth  '  is  frankly 
disgusting.  Children,  though  savage,  do  not  really 
throw  their  little  enemies  to  be  devoured  by  pigs. 
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Saki  does,  however,  recover  himself  a  little  in  the  tale 
of  '  Morlvera  ' — the  wonderful  doll  with  the  abominable 
expression  observed  through  a  shop-window  by  two1 
little  castaways. 

"  'These  clothes  she's  got  on  ain't  paid  for  and  never 
won't  be,'  said  Emmeline,  '  she  think 's  she'll  get  the 
rich  Lord  to  pay  for  'em,  but  'e  won't.  'E's  given  her 
jools,  'underds  of  pounds  worth.' 

"  '  'E  won't  pay  for  the  clothes,'  said  Bert,  with  con- 
viction. Evidently  there  was  some  limit  to  the  weak 
good  nature  of  wealthy  lords." 

Finally  Saki  was  wont  to  carve  English  like  Chinese 
ivory  of  the  best  period.  He  has  grown  a  little  heavy 
in  the  hand,  and  only  once  in  '  The  Occasional  Garden  ' 
does  the  old  neat  magnificence  show  itself.  The  gar- 
den, it  may  be  observed,  was  provided  by  an  enter- 
prising company  as  a  background  for  luncheons. 

"  Your  backyard  becomes  voluptuous  with  pome- 
granate and  almond  trees,  lemon  groves  and  hedges  of 
flowering  cactus,  dazzling  banks  of  azaleas,  marble- 
basined  fountains,  in  which  chestnut  and  white  pond 
herons  step  daintily  amid  exotic  water-lilies,  while 
golden  pheasants  strut  about  on  alabaster  terraces." 

This  book  would,  if  for  these  few  tales  alone,  have 
been  brilliant  for  a  lesser  writer  :  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  Saki.  Well;  he  has  gone,  and  if  he  added  little 
by  his  latest  work  to  the  debt  under  which  we  lie,  what 
he  had  achieved  was  already  sufficient. 

A  DISMAL  DIARY. 

The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man.  By  W.  Barbel- 
lion.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Chatto  &  Windus.    6s.  net. 

WHETHER  Barbellion  is  a  real  man,  or  a  fake  (of 
which  there  have  been  so  many  of  late  years), 
we  don't  know;  nor  does  it  matter,  except  to  excite  our 
curiosity  as  to  why  Mr.  Wells  should  have  invented 
such  a  youth,  if  imaginary  he  be.  This  is  in  truth  the 
dreariest  book  it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune  to  handle, 
and  in  parts  it  is  disgusting.  The  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  provincial  reporter,  is  a  clever  entomologist 
and  g-ets  a  small  post  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
He  is  cursed  with  almost  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
creeping  paralysis,  toothache,  acute  dyspepsia,  with 
weak  heart  and  lungs  thrown  in.  He  falls  in  love  with 
a  very  nice  girl,  an  artist,  and  the  doctor  lets  him 
marry,  and  the  girl  is  plainly  told  beforehand  that  he 
is  a  dying  man,  and  they  have  a  child,  and  he  dies.  So 
much  for  eugenics,  as  practised  by  one  who  prides  him- 
self on  being  a  biologist.  We  ought  to  have  added 
that  neither  husband  nor  wife  has  a  shilling,  and  they 
see  nothing  wrong  in  putting  disease  and  poverty  to- 
gether and  bringing  a  child,  a  girl,  into  the  world. 
The  details  of  Barbellion's  diseases  and  his  remedies 
are  sometimes  dwelt  on  with  an  explicitness  not  often 
given  to  the  reading  public.  The  wretched  man  refuses 
to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  war  for  the  first 
two  years,  alluding  to  it  briefly  and  contemptuously  as 
"  filthy  lunacy,"  and  towards  the  end  he  bleats  in 
rather  conventional  fashion  that  his  health  keeps  him 
at  home.  The  thorough-paced  egotist,  whom  Mr. 
Wells  likens  to  "  the  solitary  beasts,"  of  course  lives 
only  for  himself,  and  probably  in  most  cases  keeps  a 
diary,  in  which  he  is  his  own  audience.  We  do  not 
say  that  there  are  no  clever  things  in  this  diary  :  there 
are  a  good  many ;  but  not  cleverer  than  we  have  heard 
from  many  young  men,  and  much  such  as  we  should 
suppose  every  clever  young  person  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion thinks  and  writes  in  diary  or  magazine  or  weekly 
journal.  We  cannot  imagine  why  such  a  journal 
should  be  published,  or  why  anybody  should  read  it. 


BOLSHEVISM  IN  PETTICOATS. 

Towards  New  Horizons.    By  M.  P.  VVillcocks.  John 
Lane.    5s.  net. 

THERE  must  be  one  law  for  the  spoken  and  another 
for  the  written  word.  -  A  few  weeks  ago  a  man 
named  Watson  was  given  six  months  imprisonment  for 
a  speech  delivered  at  some  Red  Flag  meeting,  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  we  think,  and  the  prosecution  was  under- 
taken at  the  instigation  of  our  old  friend  "  Dora," 
who,  though  on  her  death-bed,  has  "  some  Empire  yet 
in  her  expiring  glance."  But  if  the  man  Watson  is 
in  prison,  we  know  not  why  the  woman  Willcocks  is  at 
large.  For  assuredly  no  Albert  Hall  speech  could  con- 
tain more  mischievous  and  inflammatory  nonsense  than 
the  book  before  us.  Discipline  in  the  army  is  sneered 
at  and  made  ridiculous  by  the  diary  of  some  military 
slacker,  real  or  imaginary.  The  English  people  are 
recommended  to  settle  the  question  of  land  tenure  with 
"  the  speed  with  which  the  Russian  peasant  solved  the 
land  problem,"  i.e.,  by  murdering  the  landlords  and 
seizing  their  estates.  Sexual  promiscuity  is  described 
as  "simplicity  of  outlook,"  or  "  free  alliances";  and 
the  marriage  law  is  denounced  as  "  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  class  that  has  lost  its  grip  on  reality."  New 
Horizons  indeed  !  We  trust  the  aims  of  this  silly 
Bolshevist  shrew  will  always  remain  horizons ;  and  that 
if  ever  she  reaches  the  sky-line  it  will  be  with  gyves 
upon  her  wrists  and  in  the  company  of  a  male  guard. 
We  have  read  several  laudatory  reviews  of  this  volume 
in  the  most  respectable  and  conservative  journals.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  reviewers  have  not  read  it. 
What  does  astonish  us  is  that  the  Bodley  Head  should 
issue  this  treasonable  trash,  a  farrago  of  stale  or  stolen 
anarchical  fallacies. 

EDUCATION    AND  REFORM. 
A  Dream  of  Youth.    By  Martin  Browne.  Longmans. 
3s.  6d.  net.  • 

A CAREFUL  examination  of  English  education 
must  fill  an  impartial  observer  with  doubt, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  reform  is  a  necessity ; 
in  fact,  the  only  fear  is  that  reformers,  with  their 
diverse  theories  and  systems,  will  spend  their  time 
writing  one  against  the  other  rather  than  going  into 
the  schools  and  accomplishing  practical  work.  Still, 
as  wasted  energy  is  better  than  stagnation  even  such 
a  book  as  '  A  Dream  of  Youth  '  has  its  place  as  a  sign 
that  the  movement  towards  a  finer  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  sweeping  the  most  traditional  of  men  into  its 
ranks.  The  book  is  a  protest  against  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  by  a  mind  almost  contented  with  it, 
almost  moulded  into  the  stereotyped  pattern  of  his 
school.  The  writer  thinks  as  the  school  thinks,  and, 
when  his  reason  prods  him  to  reaction,  he  states  the 
evils  he  would  so  willingly  not  have  seen,  like  a  little 
boy  going  home  in  the  dark  alone  and  afraid  a  bear 
will  spring  on  him  from  the  shadows. 

English  education  is  governed  by  the  thoughts  and 
forms  of  fifty  and  more  years  ago.  Half  the  blunders 
of  this  present  war  have  been  caused  by  our  lack  of 
knowledge,  not  only  of  enemy,  but  also  of  allied  and 
neutral  countries.  The  system  of  teaching  modern 
languages  would  have  disgraced  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
far-reaching  influences  of  history  are  usually  ignored, 
or  studied  in  "  set  "  periods  which  rob  the  subject  of 
practical  or  widening  value.  Some  progress  in  the 
reform  of  scientific  instruction  is  being  made,  but  it  is 
slow.  On  all  these  vital  questions  Mr.  Browne  writes 
hardly  a  word.  History  he  dismisses  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  "  human,  but  cannot  serve  as  a  basis 
of  study,"  and  he  devotes  several  pages  of  his  short 
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chapter  on  "  Education"  to  a  defence  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which,  however  useful  a  training  for  a  few 
professions,  is  unsuited  to  the  majority  of  boys 
who  have  work,  not  leisure,  in  front  of  them.  Perhaps 
no  greater  condemnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
system  could  have  unconsciously  been  written  than  in 
the  following  sentence  :  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  will 
not  in  the  future  be  considered  degrading  to  earn  one's 
living,  whether  in  art  or  mechanics  or  anything  else 
when  one  feels  the  aptitude  for  such  work."  That  it 
was  considered,  if  not  degrading,  at  least  rather  a  pity, 
to  earn  a  living  by  useful  and  practical  achievement 
has  been  a  view  fostered  too  often  in  the  past  by 
certain  schools. 

W  hen  Mr.  Browne  has  forgotten  some  things  about 
his  schooldays  he  may  write  a  book  on  education  that 
will  be  of  practical  value.  At  present,  the  need  of 
experiment  and  unrepressed  development  are  too 
vital  for  compromise ;  rebellion,  not  acquiescence, 
is  needed,  if  this  country  is  to  recover  from  war  and 
share  in  the  vitality  and  discovery  of  the  future. 

THE    ART    OF    THE    ADVERTISER— AND 
M  ELM  AN  ISM. 

AN  illuminating  admission  in  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas's 
unsuccessful  libel  action  against  the  Daily  Mail 
was  that  the  plaintiff  was  able  to  make  ^20,000  a  year 
out  of  the  Caxton  Publishing  business.  The  firm  adver- 
tises largely,  and  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  is  an  advertising 
expert.  The  fact  cited  is  therefore  interesting,  as  it 
shows  that  large  profits  are  to  be  made  from  the  sale 
of  books  on  what  is  termed  the  "  easy  payment  " 
system.  Many  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that,  say, 
the  W'averley  Novels,  are  so  profitable  when  sold  in 
this  manner,  and  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  the  worth  of  Scott's  work  or  the  advertisement  which 
sells  them.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  latter,  and  the  fact 
indicates  the  power  for  good  or  evil  of  modern 
publicity.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sanguine 
slogans  of  the  touting  quacks  of  the  popular  press, 
who  will  supply  a  buxom  bust  or  a  slender  contour  to 
any  female  who  is  under  or  over  endowed  with  adipose 
tissue,  who  will  add  height  to  the  short,  give  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  jaded,  and  who  promise  many  other 
coveted  blessings  for  a  small  consideration ;  but  the 
new  method  of  advertising  is  more  ambitious  and  more 
shrewd,  although  there  is  no  originality  in  the  quid 
pro  quo  or  the  modus  operandi. 

W  ith  few  exceptions  professional  advertisers  offer 
nothing  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  lower 
cost,  and  with  less  trouble,  and  the  pill  pushers' 
methods  are  still  those  of  the  "publicity  expert,"  who 
does  not  care  what  he  sells,  provided  he  can  get  it  cheap 
and  pass  it  on  at  a  large  profit.  One  who  recently 
appeared  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  by  reason  of  his 
reckless  extravagance  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
fat-to-lean  line  of  business  because  of  judicial  com- 
ments, but  only  to  re-appear  in  a  new  r61e,  an  infallible 
curer  of  the  deaf.  But  trie  appealing  profession  is  am- 
bitious of  greater  achievements  and  still  larger  profits. 
The  advertising  salesman  constitutes  himself  an  Insti- 
tute, a  College  or  a  Studio.  These  are  merely  offices, 
and  the  grandiose  letters  "Dept.  D.R.,"  or  any  vary- 
ing address  prefix  number  is  only  a  "  key  "  whereby 
to  trace  the  publication  from  which  each  bite  originates. 
There  is  a  saying  in  America  that  a  fool  is  born  every 
minute ;  evidently  the  advertising  trickster  finds  some 
truth  in  it.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  account  for 
people  parting  with  five,  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  in  order 
to  "learn  how  to  draw,  and  earn  a  large  salary  "? 
The  country  teems  with  excellent  schools  of  art,  where 
good  tuition  is  obtainable  at  a  nominal  cost.  None  but 
the  advertising  expert  would  consider  competition  pos- 
sible ;  yet  he  competes,  and  does  so  successfully — 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  He  finds  promise 
in  the  work  of  anyone  capable  of  "  drawing  "  a  cheque, 
and  in  return  for  that  essential  key  to  learning  forwards 
his  "literature."  This  man  is  not  necessarily  an 
artist,  although  he  may  nominally  employ  one.  His 
ready-prepared  literature  is  his  stock-in-trade.  One 


wonders  whether  anyone  has  ever  been  taught  to 
draw  by  it. 

Then  there  are  those  who  by  a  costly  postal  course  of 
tuition  will  make  one  anything  from  a  plumber  to  a 
barrister,  a  writer  of  fiction  (here  one  sees  qualification) 
or  a  successful  dramatist.  "  Colleges  "  issue  these 
alluring  promises  every  day. 

Next  there  is  the  physical  fitness  line.  Some  foolish 
people  labour  under  the  impression  that  they  cannot 
keep  in  good  health  without  going  through  a  series  of 
unnatural  antics  at  appointed  times.  On  these  the  phy- 
sical culture  advertiser  battens.  Lie  collects  his  guineas, 
and  the  victim  twists  himself,  till  presently  he  tires  of 
twisting  and  returns  to  normal  life,  or  takes  up  another 
fad.  Miiller,  who  many  years  ago  wrote  1  My  System,' 
and  denounced  the  weight-lifting  and  club-swinging 
fraternity,  substituting  a  few  gentle  contortions, 
boasted  that  the  learning  of  his  method  did  not  entail 
the  expenditure  of  a  penny  piece,  and  wrote  without 
the  advertising  expert's  advice.  He  is  now  an  "  Insti- 
tute," or  something  of  the  kind,  and  fitness  costs 
guineas.  There  is  no  end  to  it,  but,  be  it  noted,  there 
is  no  originality  anywhere ;  the  advertisement  is  the 
thing.  Barnum  was  right — advertise  anything  enough, 
and  you'll  sell  it. 

And  Pelmanism,  the  greatest  advertising  "stunt" 
of  the  advertising  world,  what  is  there  new  about  it? 
Did  we  not  as  children  gaze  intently  at  a  trayful  of 
different  objects  and  try  to  make  a  list  of  them  when  the 
tray  was  covered?  Have  artists  and  those  who  need 
the  quality  not  been  trained  to  memorize  from  time 
immemorial?  No,  a  foolish  public  are  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  they  can  buy  a  short  cut  to  wisdom  and 
wealth  for  five  guineas.  It  makes  one  wonder  what  a 
modern  advertising  expert  could  have  made  out  of 
Samuel  Smiles.  Indeed,  the  opportunity  is  still  there, 
for  the  public  seem  to  prefer  something  they  can  get  for 
themselves,  and  Smilesian  self-help  can  be  picked  up 
for  a  few  pence  on  most  book-stalls.  Even  Pelmanism 
was  introduced  to  this  country  many  years  ago — by  one 
Pelman,  who  is  still  registered  at  Somerset  House  as 
being  of  "  London  and  Bavaria."  But  Mr.  Pelman  did 
not  advertise  enough,  and  it  was  only  when  a  Mr. 
Ennever — of  where  is  not  stated — controlled  the  Pelman 
products  that  things  began  to  move,  and  eminent  men, 
literary  and  military,  joined  in  the  Pelman  push.  Mr. 
Ennever's  efforts  encourage  emulation.  If  he  can 
make  more  money  by  selling  the  little  grey  books  of  Mr. 
Pelman  than  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas  can  by  disposing  of 
the  world's  classics  on  the  easy  payment  system,  surely 
an  El  Dorado  lies  before  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
offer  to  the  public  something  new  and  really  desirable. 
Knowing  ourselves  to  be  possessed  of  such,  we  would 
forestall  all  rivals.  The  discovery  is  ours ;  let  the 
guineas  be  ours  also.  So,  as  the  mummers  have  it, 
grant  us  one  moment  wherein  to  change,  so  that  we 
may  present  to  you,  fittingly  and  as  becomes  an  adept 
in  the  advertising  art  and  the  language  of  the 
profession — MELMANISM;  or  Flotv  to  Forget. 


YEAR  BOOK  1919 

Containing  nearly  300  pages  of  authoritative  and 
valuable  information,  photogravure,  portraits,  24 
pages  of  coloured  illustrations  and  maps,  etc.,  etc. 
Contributions  by  Lord  Leverhultne,  the  Rt.-Hon. 
J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  Sergei  de  Vesselitsky,  Ph.D. 
and  other  well-known  writers  embracing  subjects 
on  current  interest  such  as: — "Comradeship  in 
Industry,"  "The  Food  Problem,"  "The  Russian 
Revolution,"  etc. 

On  Sale  at  Messrs.  Wymans'  Bookstalls, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bookstalls  &  Shops, 
Messrs.    Menzies,    Bookstalls    in    Scotland  and 

Messrs.  Easons,  Bookstalls  in  Ireland. 


MELMANISM,  or  How  to  Forget 


WHAT,  EVERYONE  IS  ASKING,  IS  MELMANISM? 

As  a  subject  of  general  interest  it  has  supplanted  the  War, 
the  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Millions  of  weary  war  warriors,  including  151  Admirals 
and  Generals,  are  flocking  to  its  Standard. 

Public  Men  in  all  Walks  of  Life  Testify — at  a  price — 
to  its  Benefits. 

Melmanism  is  a  New  World  Factor,  the  only  one  which 
can  make  our  Country  Fit  for  Heroes, 

READ  THIS  CAREFULLY. 

"  '2'were  Folly  to ^Remember  " 

Throughout  the  ages  philosophers  have  had  but  one 
desire — oblivion.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  human- 
ity craves  for  it.  Without  it  our  minds  become 
unhinged,  our  bodies  wrecks.  Think  what  our  lives 
would  be  without  the  daily  respite  of  all-bounteous 
nature,  impartially  bestowed  upon  rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  foolish,  good  and  bad.  Morpheus  takes  all 
to  his  restful  breast,  there,  for  a  time,  to  forget,  to 
remember  nothing.  None  can  appreciate  this  greatest 
of  our  blessings  save  those  who  have  lost  it. 

And  as  Nature  is  all-wise,  let  us  emulate  her.  Let 
us  try  to  forget.  Ah  !  but  how.  How,  indeed  ! 
Hitherto  there  has  been  none  to  show  the  way,  but 
with  the  coming  of  Melmanism  all  is  changed,  for 
Melmanism  brings  hope  to  the  hopeless.  Write  to-day 
for  a  free  prospectus  of  (i.)  How  to  get  the  Melman 
course  and  how  to  forget  it  for  five  guineas ;  (ii.J  Hun- 
dreds of  solicited  testimonials ;  and  (iii.)  Copy  of  a 
public  analyst's  report  on  our  patent  memory  eraser. 
What  Melmanism  can  do  for  You. 

What,  you  ask,  can  Melmanism  do  for  me?  Un- 
hesitatingly we  answer,  everything.  Look  round  and 
think.  Should  we  have  won  the  war  had  we  remem- 
bered? Where  are  those  who  remembered  ?  Are  they 
among  the  D.S.O. 's,  the  O.B.E.'s?  Are  they  Heads 
of  Departments?  Assuredly  not.  Are  the  trades- 
men who  remembered  what  things  cost  them  rich?  Not 
that  we  know  of.  Or  the  workers  who  bore  in  mind 
that  they  must  work  more  and  play  less,  do  they  occupy 
high  places  in  the  picture  palaces?  Comment  is 
useless. 

Need  we  continue? 

Can  you  think  for  yourself?  This  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  of  Melmanism.  The  past  has  gone,  so  you  can 
do  so  and  acquire  initiative,  the  power  to  think  clearly 
and  act  for  oneself. — the  qualities  of  genius. 

Melmanism  relieves  the  clogged  brain  of  all  records 
and  tradition,  substituting  the  capability  for  instant 
decision  and  uninfluenced  action — true  index  of  the 
strong  character. 

Need  we  indeed  say  more?  Let  it  suffice  that 
Melmanism  can  do  all  for  you — increase  your  earnings 
by  300  per  cent.,  reduce  your  waking  hours  by  half, 
improve  your  sight  and  hearing,  and  entirely  remove 
that  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  stomach  so  distressing 
after  eating. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  MELMANISM. 

Melmanism  :    How  to  Forget 

We  publish  some  glowing  tributes  to  Melmanism 
from  eminent  men,  but  as  they  have  not  been  paid  for, 
we  have  out  of  delicacy  suppressed  their  names,  only 
indicating  them  by  initials. 

FROM  THE  RT.  HON.  H.  H.  A  . 

Dear  Sir, — The  despicable  intrigues  of  certain  political  parties, 
whom  1  need  not  more  particularly  describe,  have  left  me  more 
leisure  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  have 
employed  this  new  found  time  in  taking  a  Course  of  Melmanism, 
the  benefits  of  which  I  can  best  eulogise  in  a  phrase  of  Burke's, 
an  author  too  much  neglected  by  the  cursory  habits  of  the 
present  age.  Melmanism  is  an  "anodyne  draught  of  oblivion," 
which  having  drunk  f  can  begin  a  new  life,  and  "  take  my 
salary,"  when  I  return  to  office,  with  a  clearer  conscience  than 
before.  My  colleagues,  both  in  my  first  and  second  Cabinets, 
were  persons  of  high  intelligence  and  low  credulity.  I  never 
could  persuade  them  to  believe  that  the  war  would  run  itself,  or 
that  my  week-ends  at  Sutton  Courtney  were  spent  in  the  study 
of  maps  and  statistics.  Some  of  them  think  that  they  were 
spent  in  the  consumption  of  long  cigars,  and  browsing  in  De 
Quincey.  All  this  was  very  unpleasant.  Some  disturbing 
dialogues  took  place  with  that  imp  Winston,  and  Carson,  who 
would  bring  the  "  factiness  "  of  the  Bar  into  Cabinet  Council. 
Well,  by  means  of  Melmanism,  I  have  forgotten  all  these  dis- 


agreeable details,  only  recalling  the  hazy  picture  that  I  have 
given  you.  I  have  clean  forgotten  the  reason  why  I  went  to 
Dublin  and  shook  hands  with  the  Sinn  Fein  rebels  in  1910.  1 
have  forgotten,  thank  God,  all  about  the  Parliament  Act,  and  the 
terms  I  made  with  Redmond  to  secure  the  Irish  vote.  There  is 
only  one  point  at  which  Melmanism  has  failed  me  ;  perhaps  it  is 
lack  of  diligence  on  my  part  rather  than  a  defect  of  the  Melman 
System.  1  have  tried  in  vain  to  forget  the  transaction  of 
November,  l'JKi,  by  which  the  Premiership  passed  out  of  my 
hands. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H          H         A  . 

FROM  THE  RT.  HON.  D  L  G  . 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  devoted  the  short  time  I  can  snatch  from 
my  public  duties  to  taking  a  Course  of  Melmanism,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  it's  It.  Success  in  life  depends,  almost  entirely, 
on  forgetting  everything  you  have  said  and  everything  that  has 
been  said  to  you.  Switt  said,  or  was  it  H.  G.  Wells?  that  "  he 
didn't  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  his  life,"  and 
I  take  that  from  him.  Before  I  knew  Melmanism,  I  used  to 
remember  everything  that  was  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  preserve  consistency  of 
policy.  Melmanism  has  taught  me  to  forget  my  Limehouse 
campaign  against  the  dukes  (God  bless  them  I),  who  are  now  my 
personal  friends.  I  have  forgotten  my  speeches  to  the  Labour 
Party  about  opening  their  mouths  wide.  I  have  forgotten  my 
speeches  during  the  General  Election  about  no  Conscription  and 
the  German  indemnity.  In  short,  Melmanism  has  opened  for  me 
a  new  life,  and  I  am  trying  to  persuade  President  Wilson  to 
become  a  Melmanist  in  the  hope  that  he  may  forget  his  Fourteen 
Points. 

Yours  truly, 

D         L         G  . 

FROM  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  W         or  I  OR  ANY  OTHER  LETTER 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  23rd  to  hand  and  contents  duly  noted. 
You  ask  me  for  a  testimonial  to  the  System  of  Melmanism. 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  take 
charge  of  an  important  public  department,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  making  of  big  contracts,  and  the  spending  of  quite  sub- 
stantial sums  of  public  money.  1  was  invited  to  take  up  this  job 
on  the  ground  that  I  was  a  business  man.  I  immediately  saw 
that  if  1  was  to  be  a  political  success,  I  must  forget  all  about 
business,  and  the  methods  by  which  1  have  contrived  to  make  my 
bit.  I  therefore  applied  to  the  Melman  Institute  to  learn  how  to 
forget  all  I  used  to  know  about  cost  and  value  and  the  difference 
between  capital  and  revenue.  I  can  only  say  that  Melmanism  is 
a  wonderful  System  !  I  used  to  be  quite  a  fair  chartered 
accountant  ;  at  least  I  understood  the  two  sides  of  a  balance  sheet. 
Now,  thanks  to  Melmanism,  I  have  forgotten  what  cost  means, 
except  as  a  datum  line,  to  which  I  am  to  add  10  per  cent,  for 
the  profit  of  the  contractor.  As  the  contractor  is  sometimes  (in- 
directly of  course)  myself,  the  higher  the  cost  the  greater  my 
profit.  At  least  that's  how  it  seems  to  me  after  a  Course  of 
Melmanism.  In  the  old  days,  before  I  knew  Melmanism,  when  I 
wanted  to  put  a  big  contract  through,  I  used  to  invite  competitive 
tenders.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  had  not  Melmanism  taught 
me  to  forget  all  the  sound  and  simple  principles  of  the  Glasgow 
counting-house,  I  should  still  be  sitting  there  instead  of  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W         or  I  . 

FURTHER  TRIBUTES, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  forgotten  the  war.  Nothing  can  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  and  your  System. 

Ex-Private  Atkins,  A.N.  2(3),  O.P.R.  E.N. P.,  H.Q.  2,  S.  100. 

Sir, — -I  had  a  hideous  propensity  to  remember  a  few  rules 
of  Grammar  and  logic  before  I  took  up  your  Little  Blue  Books. 
Now  all  is  well,  and  my  income  as  a  popular  writer  has  been 
trebled.    I  think  it  only  fair  to  you  to  say  this. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  J- 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  examined  your  Little  Blue  Books,  both  from 
an  internal  and  an  external  point  of  view.  The  moral  they  in- 
culcate is  admirable,  both  for  the  worldly  and  the  religious  mind. 
"  Forgive  and  Forget  "—to  apply  this  great  maxim  to  creditors 
is  the  foundation  of  all  sound,  straight  business.  My  heart  and 
soul  are  with  you. 

Yours  cordially, 

H.  B. 

Sir, — Apart  from  their  psychological  value,  your  Little  Blue 
Books  are  even  more  useful  as  an  aid  to  mind-wandering- — the 
first  stage  of  forgetfulness — than  the  Government  article. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Publicist. 

As  a  further  inducement  to  those  who  doubt  the 
value  of  our  special  reduced  offer  of  the  Melman  system 
for  five  guineas  we  give,  free  of  all  cost,  the  first 
lesson  here  : — 

Draw  a  cheque  for  five  guineas  in  favour  of  the 
Melman  University,  and  enclose  it  in  a  stamped  and 
sealed  envelope.  Having  directed  this  to  the  Melman 
University  (Dept.  S.R.)  10,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  post  it  at  the  nearest  Post  Office  and 
— forget  it. 

It  may  seem  difficult  at  first,  but  a  little  perseverance 
will  bring  its  own  reward.  And  when  it  has  been  at 
last  accomplished  the  world  is  yours— and,  incidentally, 
the  cheque,  which  should  be  made  payable  to  bearer, 
is  ours. 
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THE  LAND  OF 
ELDORADO 

By 

GEO.  GOODCHILD, 
.Author  of  "Tigers  Club,"  "  Behind  the  Barrage,"  &c. 


If  beyond  this  whirling  eternal  cosmos  there  exists, 
as    most    men    believe,    a    conscious  controlling 
power,  why  is  never  a  sign  given  beyond  what 
lives  in  our  Hearts  and  in  our  reason?    Why  is 
the   dailv  toll    of  pain  and  misery  exacted 
from  the  innocent?    Why  do  Sin,  Tyranny, 
and  Greed  reap  their  rich  harvests  at  the 
expense  of  the  righteous  ?    These  are 
the  questions  that  the  man  on  Otter 
Island    puts   up    to    Heaven,  and 
an    answer    is    vouchsafed  him 
in     a     fashion  unexpected. 
Read  the  book  and  examine 
the      man  himself. 

6s.  net. 

Worry  your  Library  until  yoit  get  Your  Copy. 

JARROLDS,  PUBLISHERS  (London),  LIMITED, 
10,   and    11    Warwick    Lane,  E.C.  4. 


LAURIE S  LIST. 


A  BROKEN  JOURNEY. 

Wanderings  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Island 
of  Saghalien  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amur 
River.  By  MARY  GAUNT,  Author  of 
"  Alone  in  West  Africa."  Demy  8vo,  61  Illus- 
ions.   18s.  net. 

BEYOND  THE  WALL. 

A  Novel, 

By  the  Duke  LITTA-  VISGONTI ARESE, 

Author  of  "  The  Soul  of  a  priest."  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


A  WIND  FROM  THE 
WILDERNESS. 

A  Novel. 

By  MARY  GAUNT,  Author  of  "  The  Un- 
counted Cost."    7s.  net. 

MAIDEN  MADNESS. 

A  Novel. 

By  GERTIE  de  S.  WENTWORTH- 
JAMES.   6s.  net.  

THE  AZURE  ROSE. 

BV  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFF- 
MAN,   Author  of  "  Daughters  of  Ishmael." 
6s.  net. 

Please  send  for  New  List. 

T.  WERNER  LAURIE,  LTD., 
30  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30  /- ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£6.10 ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  .£,'2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/- ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £,"2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargainst  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,  Dr.  JOHN  MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa  Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),   Ball,   Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 


ATHEENIC  Scotch  Woven   UNDERWEAR.    Made  in  all 
sizes    in    finest    Wool,    Silk    and    Wool,    and  Merino. 
Guaranteed  Unshrinkable.    Write  makers  for  patterns  and 
prices.    Dept.  24,  Atheenic  Mills,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KINOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 


ASTHMA.      BRONCHITIS.      ""d  otier  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  HROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3,  3/- 
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Help  Britain 
To  Prosperity 


V/OU  can  best  do  so  by  buying  British 
Goods.  As  Demobilisation  pro- 
ceeds Britain  will  need  all  the  work  she 
can  find  to  provide  employment  for  the 
returning  Army  and  the  discharged 
munition  workers. 
"CLINCHER"  Tyres 
are  British,  and  the 
War  has  proved  their 
worth — if  proof  were 
needed.  Fit  "CLIN- 
CHERS" and  make 
Tyre-troubles  a  memory 
of  the  past. 


Motor  Tyres 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Edinburgh,    London,  '  and  Branches. 


no 


0!d  Virginia 
tipped.Ovals. 


The  SUPER 

CIGARETTE 


20  for  V4 

Also  in  boxes  of 
50  and  IOO 


ipinet       ft  *2oJ 


Status 


By  their  successful  issue  from   the  abnormal   stress   and   strains  of 

war  service 


N 


E  A 


CARS  AND 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN     AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

have  attained  a  kind  of  status — a  status  of  things  superior  which  will  accompany 
the  name  Sunbeam  for  many  years  to  come.  The  new  Sunbeam  model  is  a  superior 
example  of  motor  car  design  and  construction  to  any  which  has  ever  yet  been  achieved. 

TKE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.  Ltd., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester  Showrooms,  106,  Deansgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.   KEELE.   Ltd..  72  New   Bond   Street.  W.  1. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 

Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


The  War  is  ended,  but  the  Need  for  these  Institutions 
and    other    Branches    of    War-Help  Continues. 


THE  MANY  BRANCHES  OF  WAR  WORK  OF 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

were  never  more  needed  than  now  for  the  men  who  have  won  Victory. 


The  Welfare  and  comfort  of  our  brave  soldiers 
is  our  constant  concern  in  the  many  hundreds  of 

RECREATION  HUTS,  TENTS,  AND  CENTRES 
IN  THE  OCCUPIED  DISTRICTS  OF  GERMANY. 

at  home,  and  in  France,  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  East  Africa,  and  India;  also  HOSTELS  for  men  on 
leave  (Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  others),  limbless  me'n,  wounded, 
convalescents,  and  discharged  men,  soldiers'  clubs,  information  offices  in 
military  centres,  training  farms,  etc.,  etc.  None  of  these  can  be  closed 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  send  a  Gift  towards  heavy  cost  of  up-keep. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


Cheques  crossed  "Barclays',  ale  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D..  Hon. 
Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,    Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,   W.  1. 
(The  Church  Army  War  Funds  art  registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916.) 
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EXPLOSIVES  TRADES  LIMITED 

Presiding  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  statutory  general  meeting  of 
this  company,  held  at  Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Sir  George  J. 
Smith  (deputy-chairman)  said  that  the  shareholders  would  be 
surprised  that,  at  this  stage,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  be  given,  as  the  meeting  was  convened  simply  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act.  He  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  first  statements  of  the  report  would  be 
found  extremely  gratifying,  recording  as  they  did  the  practical 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  of  the  constituent  com- 
panies in  accepting  the  proposals  for  the  exchange  of  their  former 
shares  for  those  of  the  amalgamated  company.  Not  only  had  a 
largely  preppnderating  number  of  the  total  body  of  shareholders 
decided  thus  to  exchange,  but  he  was  informed  that  in  the  case 
of  every  company  whose  name  appeared  on  the  original  circular 
explaining  the  scheme  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  share 
capital  had  consented  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  then  put 
before  them.  The  directors  held  that  that  large  measure  of 
unanimity  indicated  not  only  their  favourable  opinion  of  the 
prospects  of  the  amalgamation  now  consummated,  but  that  it  was 
in  itself  a  significant  testimony  to  equity  of  the  arrangement  on 
which  the  amalgamation  was  based.  As  indicated  in  the  circular 
letter  of  November  30th,  the  issued  capital  of  the  company,  if  all 
the  shareholders  of  the  companies  proposing  to  enter  the  merger 
agreed  to  exchange  shares,  would  be  about  ^£715,247,458,  and 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  first  allotment  of  shares  on 
February  20th  last  was  ^13,566,288,  as  well  as  a  small  amount 
in  fractional  deferred  shares,  he  thought  it  would  be  agreed  that 
this  was  most  satisfactory. 

Energetic  steps  were  already  being  taken  to  give  the  company's 
manufacturing  establishments  the  benefit  of  the  technical  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  ideas  referred  to  in  their  letter  of 
November  last,  while  on  the  commercial  side  the  directors  were 
taking  steps  by  important  missions  to  various  Colonies  and 
countries  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  company's  operations 
abroad.  It  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt 
a  forecast  of  the  success  of  those  operations,  not  only  because  they 
were  passing  through  the  somewhat  trying  interval  between  the 
practical  cessation  of  war  demands  and  the  firm  re-establishment 
of  peace  conditions,  but  also  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
world  outlook.  He  was  at  least  confident  that  even  though  the 
conditions  of  the  world's  trade  should  continue  troubled  and 
difficult,  the  economies  effected  by  their  amalgamation  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  technical  and  commercial,  referred  to  in  the 
board's  circular  letter,  would  enable  them  more  satisfactorily  to 
cope  with  difficulties  than  could  have  been  possible  to  the  con- 
stituent companies  operating  alone  ;  whilst  if,  as  they  all  hoped, 
the  world  soon  settled  down  to  commercial  activity  and  prosperity, 
their  united  action  would  enable  them  the  better  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  conditions  with  advantage  to  the  shareholders  and 
ultimately  to  the  community  at  large. 

LONDON  AND  THAMES  HAVEN 
OIL  WHARVES 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  and 
Thames  Haven  Oil  Wharves,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst., 
at  the  Baltic,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G., 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding,  said:  Gentlemen, — 
The  company's  progress  has  been  steady  and  satisfactory.  The 
net  profits  are  nearly  ,£6,000  more  than  those  of  last  year.  You 
will  see  that  our  capital  and  reserve  remain  the  same.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  the  first  item  of  property,  etc., 
is  somewhat  reduced.  This  is  because  our  developments  during 
the  year  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  depreciation 
written  off.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  our  freehold 
property  includes  about  550  acres  of  freehold  land  at  Thames 
Haven,  with  a  frontage  to  the  River  Thames  of  about  two 
miles.  On  this  land  great  developments  are  possible,  but  already 
we  have  erected  nearly  400,000  tons  of  tank  storage. 

Included  in  the  investment  item  are  our  holdings  in  War 
Loan  and  in  the  London  Oil  Storage  Company.  With  reference 
to  the  latter,  which  is  a  new  item  in  our  balance-sheet,  you  will 
no  doubt  like  some  information.  The  London  Oil  Storage 
Company  was  formed  in  1885  and  owns  two  wharves  in  London 
—namely,  Palmer's  Wharf,  Bethnal  Green,  with  about  4£  acres 
of  freehold,  and  Dudgeon's  Wharf,  Cubitt  Town,  with  about 
,f-C[e,S  ,°f  freeho,d-  The  company  also  holds  the  lease  of 
Melhsh  s  Wharf,  Millwall.  As  our  company  has  been  the  leading 
storage  company  of  London  for  the  handling  of  petrol,  lubricat- 
ing and  fuel  oils,  so  the  London  Oil  Storage  Company  has  held 
a  leading  position  (although  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale)  in 
regard  to  the  handling  of  turpentine,  vegetable  and  edible  oils, 
ine  company  has  had  a  long  and  honourable  career,  its  clients 
are  numerous  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  1918  the  chairman 
01  tne  uil  Storage  Company  approached  us  with  the  idea  of 
consolidation  of  management,  we  felt  it  was  an  opportunity  that 
should  not  be  missed.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acquisition  of 

1     !T   ,    ,Tn    te"ds  to  stre"gthen  our  position  in  the 

"  e', hl}  1  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in  assuming  the 

intermit  f  ^  °-JeCt  we  had  in  view  vvas  l°  promote  the 
reson,!       •  1  I  tradeS    We   serve-     The    whole    of  our 

resources  will  be  used  to  bring  the  business  of  the  Oil  Storage 

abTTum  7  t0  d3te-  '°n£  time  ™st  elapse  and  a  consider- 
this  TnZ  ?  Tney  W1»  squire  to  be  spent  before  the  fruits  of 
move  -  ^W1"   b6COme  aPParent-     1  ™w  formally 

December  iQiV  reP°rt  a"d  accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st 
Sat  T  dividend  '  T  Presented'  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
he  rat  o 8 J?  t  °rd'nary  Share  CaPkal  of  the  comPany  at 
same  L  herebv  ^ "S**'  lesS  income  tax'  be  ™*  the 
panv  for  Z  *  declared  payable  out  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1918. 
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Sooner  or  later  we  believe  the  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  do  something-  to  attract  new  gold  to  this 
country  and  incidentally  to  stimulate  British  gold  pro- 
duction. Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  exchanges  it 
will  pay  the  South  African  companies  to  sell  their  gold 
direct  to  New  York,  and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for 
selling  their  product  in  the  best  market.  If  their  com- 
modity were  grain  or  beef  or  oil  the  Government  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
producers  for  compensation  in  respect  to  increased  cost 
of  freight  and  other  items;  and  if  the  Government  really 
wants  the  gold  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
refuse  to  pay  the  market  price.  The  question  is  how 
to  arrange  the  matter  without  employing  either  of  the 
abhorred  words  "subsidy"  or  "bounty." 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  American  allega- 
tion that  the  British  Government  is  securing  control  of 
the  Mexican  oilfields.  In  point  of  fact  the  only  serioiis 
objection  to  the  sale  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  control  to 
the  shell  interests  is  that  while  Lord  Cowdray's  influ- 
ence was  purely  British,  the  Shell  Combine  is  60  per 
cent.  Dutch.  The  British  Government  requisitioned  all 
the  British  holdings  of  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  shares, 
but  sold  them — at  a  good  profit,  we  believe — in  order 
to  support  the  exchanges. 

British  interest  in  the  oil  business  is  represented  in 
the  Government's  holding  of  2,000,000  Anglo  Persian 
shares,  which,  by  the  way,  are  now  broadly  estimated 
to  be  worth  anything  between  ^20,000,000  and 
^"40,000,000 — not  a  bad  investment.  The  Burmah  Oil 
Company,  which  owns  995,000  of  these  shares,  will  in 
time  be  dwarfed  by  its  subsidiary  whose  existing  wells, 
operating  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  500,000  square 
miles  of  properties  are  capable  of  producing  5,000,000 
tons  a  year.  At  present  the  refineries  cannot  handle 
so  much  oil ;  but  they  will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  more, 
when  extensions  now  under  way  have  been  completed. 
This  explains  the  strength  of  Burmah  Oil  shares. 

Peace  should  bring  to  the  Stock  Exchange  some 
relaxation  of  the  emergency  regulations  which  have 
been  in  force  since  January,  1915,  when  the  "  House  " 
reopened  after  five  months'  suspension.  Everybody 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  "  physical  possession  " 
rules  which  were  primarily  intended  to  prevent  sales 
of  enemy-held  securities ;  but  as  they  also  act  as  a 
check  on  export  of  capital  the  Treasury  will  be  un- 
willing to  accede  to  their  repeal.  For  the  same  reason 
arbitrage  business  is  hardly  likely  to  be  permitted  in  the 
near  future  with  foreign  countries,  but  greater  freedom 
of  trade  within  the  British  Empire  might  be  allowed. 

As  regards  the  important  question  of  permitting  the 
resumption  of  speculative  accounts,  few  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  disposed  at  present  to  revive 
the  old  form  of  contango  business ;  but  there  are  many 
who  strongly  favour  a  return  to  fortnightly  settlements. 
The  existing  system  of  cash  transactions  with  five  days' 
grace  has  become  very  elastic  and  if  fortnightly  settle- 
ments were  again  adopted  stricter  regularity  of  pay- 
ment and  delivery  might  be  obtained  and  clerical  labour 
could  be  simplified  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  few  who  do  favour  the  resumption  of  contango- 
ing  from  account  to  account  declare  that  speculation 
would  be  kept  within  bounds  by  brokers  and  jobers, 
who  in  self-protection  would  not  allow  clients  to  in- 
dulge in  too-heavy  commitments.  The  introduction 
of  the  margin  system  has  been  discussed,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  Committee  would  counten- 
ance the  general  adoption  of  a  method  of  dealing  which 
would  resemble  the  cover-system  practised  by  dis- 
credited bucket-shops.  The  question  of  reviving  specu- 
lative business  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
remnant  of  the  pre-war  contango  account,  which  under 
the  emergency  regulations  may  be  continued  for 
twelve  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

We  have  nothing-  but  feelings  of  friendship 
for  the  Italians,  who  are  perhaps  the  cleverest 
engineers  and  political  economists  in  the  modern 
world.  But  we  recommend  some  of  our  news- 
paper writers,  who  gush  about  a  war  for  the  ideal  of 
self-determination,  to  glance  at  the  Treaty  signed  in 
London  on  26th  April,  1915,  by  "Grey,  Cambon, 
Imperiali,  and  Benckendorf. "  The  war  was  going 
badly  then  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Italy  extracted  from 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  very  large  territorial  an- 
nexations in  addition  to  the  Tyrol,  the  Trentino,  and 
Trieste,  viz.,  Dalmatia,  the  Dodekanese,  the  gulf  of 
Valona,  a  share  in  the  Adalian  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  other  districts  too  numerous  to  set  forth  here.  The 
fact  that  Russia  has  withdrawn  from  the  Entente 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  a  good  argument  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty. 

The  spectacle  of  England,  France  and  America  at  the 
feet  of  Italy  imploring  her  to  be  reasonable  is  comical 
enough,  and  only  shows  the  folly  of  trying  to  settle  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  one  treaty,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  Powers  separately.  For  Fiume  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Germany.  President  Wilson  is  right  about 
Fiume:  "it  is  not  in  the  bond."  The  treaty,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  insists  on  calling  "  the  pact,"  of  London, 
1915,  assigned  Fiume  to  Croatia,  and  was  right  in  so 
doing,  as  it  is  the  only  port  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  Italy's  demands  are  the  more 
exasperating  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  British  coal 
and  money  and  British  and  French  troops  and  ships, 
Italy  would  have  been  forced  to  make  a  peace  with 
Austria,  which  certainly  would  not  have  given  her 
Fiume,  and  probably  not  Gorizia  and  Trieste.  Besides, 
Italy  has  already  secured  the  Dodecanese  islands,  and 
the  Adalia  district,  one  of  the  plums  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  preliminary  peace  treaty,  like  the  horizon, 
recedes  as  we  advance.  Now  it  appears  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  its  being  ready  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  German  delegates  are  surely  entitled  to 
a  few  days  in  which  to  study  a  document  that  has 
taken  the  ablest  brains  in  England,  France,  America, 
and  Italy  five  months  to  draft.  There  is  a  pathetic 
confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  that  every- 
thing will  be  settled  when  once  the  peace  treaty  is 
signed.  A  chorus  of  grumblers  in  a  third-class  car- 
nage the  other  day  were  silenced  by  an  unknown  sage, 


who  observed,  "  all  these  things  will  be  put  right  when 
once  peace  is  signed."  But  the  treaty  is  only  prelim- 
inary, and  it  is  only  peace  with  Germany.  Supposing 
the  Germans  sign  it,  there  remain  treaties  of  peace  to 
be  made  with  Turkey,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary, not  to  mention  a  few  unconsidered  trifles  like 
Russia,  Poland,  Roumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  whose 
affairs  have  to  be  arranged. 

To  prevent  further  disappointment  about  the  signing 
of  peace  it  is  well  to  recall  the  dates  of  1870-1,  when 
the  parts  of  Germany  and  France  were  reversed.  On 
19th  Tuly,  1870,  France  declared  war  on  Germany.  On 
2nd  September  the  Emperor  of  the  French  surrendered 
with  his  army  at  Sedan.  Then  followed  the  occupation 
of  Eastern  France  and  the  siege  of  Paris.  On  the  28th 
January,  1871,  a  Convention  of  armistice  was  signed  at 
Versailles.  On  the  26th  February,  1871,  a  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles.  The  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort  on  10th 
May,  1871.  Thus  a  month  elapsed  between  the  armis- 
tice and  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  ten  weeks  between 
the  preliminary  and  final  treaties  of  peace.  The  capital 
blunder  in  the  present  case  has  been  the  allowing  nearly 
six  months  to  intervene  between  the  armistice  and  th< 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace.  Had  the  Allies  take*. 
Germany  by  itself  first,  and  then  dealt  with  the  othef 
enemy  Powers,  much  time  would  have  been  saved.  But 
President  Wilson  was  bent  on  re-settling  the  whole  o( 
Europe  on  an  idealist  basis. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  there  exists  "  a  sort 
of  a  kind  of  a  war  "  fas  Lord  Halsbury  would  say)  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  Govern 
ment  in  Munich  appears  to  have  been  crushed  by  th«. 
appearance  of  troops  from  Berlin,  sent  by  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann.  But  there  is  a  Soviet  Government  in 
Hungary,  which  has  declared  war  upon  Roumania, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  There  is  a  delectable  person  in 
Vienna  called  Benzek  who  said  to  Mr.  Oliver  Madox 
Hueffer,  "  By  September  we  shall  have  exterminated  all 
the  bourgeoisie  in  the  world  !  "  Every  country  seems 
anxious  to  be  "  occupied  "  by  Entente  troops,  and  if 
the  Americans  depart  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Churchill's 
army  will  not  be  nearly  large  enough,  as  we  don't 
fancy  that  the  French  and  Italians  will  contribute 
many  soldiers. 

The  German  Government  has  appointed  six  pleni- 
potentiaries to  "  negotiate  "  preliminary  terms  of 
peace,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  refuse  them 
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every  facility  for  communicating  with  the  Cabinet  in 
Berlin.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  will 
see  for  the  first  time  the  voluminous  document  which 
Messrs.  Wilson,  George  and  Clemenceau  have  been 
poring  over  for  months.  The  obvious  game  of  the 
Germans  is  to  gain  time  and  spin  out  negotiations,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Entente  Powers  will  be  obliged  by 
their  democracies  to  withdraw  their  armies.  We  must 
not  allow  them  to  do  that,  but  we  repeat  what  we 
wrote  in  our  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  that  the  choice  lies 
between  the  political  and  commercial  rehabilitation  of  a 
middle-class  Germany,  and  handing  Central  Europe 
over  to  Bolshevism.  We  have  no  faith  in  Paderew  ski 
and  Pachich  as  bulwarks  against  Bolshevism  :  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  are  too  many  for 'them. 

We  are  told  that  if  Italy  does  not  get  her  pound  of 
flesh  she  will  withdraw  from  the  Conference.  With 
the  greatest  respect  to  the  Italians,  does  it  matter 
much  if  they  do  withdraw?  With  England  and  France 
alienated,  and  America  disapproving,  the  position  of 
Italy  in  Europe  would  be  one  of  uncomfortable,  not  to 
say  dangerous,  isolation.  If  Italy  were  to  try  and 
take  what  she  wanted,  she  might  find  the  Turks,  the 
Serbs,  and  the  Czecho-Slavs  very  awkward  customers, 
who  are  quite  capable  of  carrying  on  an  irregular  war- 
fare for  years  to  come.  Why  should  Italy,  who  came 
last  into  the  war,  be  the  only  Power  to  suffer  no  dis- 
appointment at  the  peace  table?  France  and  Belgium 
and  Britain  are  all  about  to  suffer  great  disappointment, 
for,  as  those  familiiar  with  history  know,  all  treaties 
of  peace  are  disappointing  in  their  immediate  and 
future  results. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  undoubtedly  increased  his 
popularity  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
by  his  defiance  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  is  disliked 
because  he  tries  to  exercise  power  without  responsi- 
bility. There  is  something  particularly  mean  about  a 
man  who,  having  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  will  not 
meet  his  enemies  face  to  face,  but  hires  anonymous 
scribes  to  attack  them.  We  do  not,  however,  attach 
much  importance  to  this  quarrel  between  the  Premier 
and  the  polypapist.  "  Politicians,"  as  Dryden  tells  us, 
"  neither  love  nor  hate  "  ;  and  when  it  suits  the  interest 
of  the  two  men,  they  will  embrace  again,  and  an 
earldom  will  do  by  way  of  balm.  Chatham's  celebrated 
brother-in-law  Temple  worked  his  way  up  to  a  mar- 
quisate  by  quarrelling.  George  III.  drew  the  line  at  a 
dukedom. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Expenditure  might  find  it 
worth  while,  when  their  labours  at  Chepstow  and 
Beachley  are  finished,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Ottawa,  under  whose 
authority  merchant  ships  were  built  last  year  for  the 
British  Government  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Long  before  the  ships  were  completed,  engineer  officers 
sent  out  to  Victoria  from  Cammell  Laird's  and  other 
British  shipbuilding  firms  to  bring  the  vessels  home 
pointed  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  yard  and  to 
the  Naval  Officer  representing  the  Admiralty  that  the 
plans  on  which  the  engines  were  being  constructed  were 
faulty  and  that  the  labour  employed  was  unskilled. 
Repeated  protests  to  this  effect  were  met  by  the  uniform 
reply  that  all  matters  relating  to  construction  had  been 
settled  by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  Even  after 
one  of  the  ships  had  broken  down  on  trial  in  a  manner 
which  justified  the  engineers'  criticisms,  no  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  plans  of  the  ships  still  under 
construction.  Once  at  sea,  the  engineers'  lives  became 
a  heart-breaking  round  of  burst  boiler  tubes  and 
broken-down  engines.  Material  for  plueging  burst 
tubes  was  insufficient.  On  one  occasion  steam  could 
not  be  raised  on  either  boiler  for  three  days,  and  the 
ship  drifted  about  in  the  Pacific  out  of  control.  These 
were  ships  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  convoy  ! 

The  '  War  Nootka  '  and  the  '  War .  Songhee  '  were 
patched  up  sufficiently  to  struggle  through  the  Panama 
Canal  into  Kingston  Harbour,  where  repairs  were 
effected  and  paid  for  by  the  British  Naval  Authorities 


there,  who  promptly  forwarded  the  engineers'  and 
captains'  reports  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Ministry  of 
Shipping  sent  an  engineering  representative  to 
Kingston  to  supervise  the  repairs  and  had  new  boiler 
tubes  forwarded  from  the  States.  We  should  be 
interested  to  know  whether  the  original  criticisms  made 
by  the  British  engineers  while  the  ships  were  still 
under  construction  were  conveyed  by  the  British  Naval 
representative  at  Victoria  to  the  Admiralty  and  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  yard  to  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board ;  why  these  expert  views  were  apparently  ignored 
by  the  Board  ;  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  to  deduct  from 
the  price  paid  for  these  ships  both  the  thousands  of 
pounds  required  to  be  expended  before  they  could  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  the  damage  suffered  by  the  British 
Government  by  reason  of  their  freight-capacity  not 
being  available  at  the  time  promised. 

Lord  Eustace  Percy  fills  a  column  of  The  Observer 
with  thoughts  on  Unionism.  What  is  Unionism?  Lord 
Euslace  is  copious  and  confidential,  but  distressingly 
vague,  as  most  people  are  nowadays.  He  seems  to  be 
feeling  his  way  gingerly  to  some  expansion  of  a  definite 
party  label  into  an  indefinite  creed  of  Socialism,  and 
more  than  hints  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
Unionism  and  unity  of  social  purpose.  Unionism, 
when  it  was  adopted  in  1886  by  Tories,  Whigs  and 
Radicals,  meant,  positively,  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  the  House  of  Commons;  and, 
negatively,  resistance  to  the  disintegrating  policy  of 
Gladstone  and  Parnell.  If  Lord  Eustace  Percy  is  a 
Socialist,  let  him  say  so,  though  it  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  the  business  of  a  duke's  son.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  trying  to  convert  an  Orange  rosette  into  a 
tricolor  cockade. 

Sentimentalism  is  the  cruellest  and  most  ruinous  of 
all  human  moods,  because  it  refuses  to  look  ugly  facts 
in  the  face,  but  tries  to  bribe  them  to  go  away.  Here 
are  three  ugly  facts  which  we  invite  our  politicians 
and  social  reformers  to  look  in  the  face.  Ugly  fact 
No.  1  :  we  are  heavily  in  debt.  Ugly  fact  No.  2  :  the 
only  way  out  of  debt  is  to  work  more  and  play 
less.  Ugly  fact  No.  3  :  the  working  classes  are 
determined  to  play  more  and  work  less.  The 
sentimentalists  will  not  look  these  facts  in  the  face, 
but  try  by  bribes  and  doles  out  of  the  public  purse  to 
forget  them,  or  make  them  hide  themselves,  for  the 
time  being.  The  Coal  Commissioners  got  their  orders 
to  ensue  peace  at  any  price,  and  they  got  it  at  the  cost 
of  the  consumer.  No  social  readjustments  can  ever 
satisfy  the  demands  of  men  like  Messrs.  Smillie  and 
Williams,  because  they  are  insatiable  and  incapable  of 
being  gratified,  being  founded  on  the  bottomless  pas- 
sion of  envy. 

The  newspapers  are,  of  course,  the  greatest  senti- 
mentalists, and  work  up  exaggerated  and  distorted 
facts  about  the  housing  of  the  miners.  By  this  means 
a  mass  of  prejudice,  sentimentalism,  and  cupidity  is 
created  and  called  public  opinion.  But  economic  facts 
are  stronger  in  the  long  run  than  sentiment  or  public 
opinion.  Here  are  three  more  ugly  facts  to  be  faced 
by  the  Sankeys  and  Homes.  1.  If  we  go  on  shortening 
hours  and  raising  wages,  to'  buy  off  strikes,  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  so  hi^h  that  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world  will  undersell  us,  even  the  Americans,  to  whom 
ca'  canny  is  unknown.  Our  export  trade  will  then  dis- 
appear. 2.  If  we  go  on  raising  wages  and  reducing 
hours,  prices  must  go  on  rising,  and  all  but  the  few 
highly  organised  trades  must  starve.  Even  the  orga- 
nised trades  must  be  ruined,  because  no  one  will  be 
able  to  buy  their  coal  or  their  steel.  3.  If  on  the  top 
of  these  things  we  go  on  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
on  social  reform,  betterment  will  spell  bankruptcy. 

It  is  surely  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  and  quite  unargu- 
able that  the  wages  paid  in  any  trade  or  calling  must 
be  fixed  by  the  prices  at  which  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  that  trade  or  calling  are  sold.    Therefore  the 
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moment  that  you  fix  wages  otherwise  than  by  bargain 
or  contract,  you  must  fix  prices  by  the  same  machinery. 
The  farmers  have  at  length  perceived  this,  and  are  now 
demanding,  not  a  maximum  price  for  wheat,  which  is  a 
limitation  of  profit,  but  a  minimum  price,  which  is  a 
limitation  of  loss.  At  a  large  meeting  of  farmers  held 
at  Norwich  last  Saturday,  with  Sir  Eustace  Gurney 
in  the  chair,  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the 
Government  "to  guarantee  immediately  adequate  mini- 
mum prices  for  all  classes  of  farm  produce  for  a 
number  of  years."  In  such  conditions  it  is  impossible 
for  the  cost  of  living  to  fall. 

Such  is  the  cruelty  of  sentimentalism.  Sensational 
articles  appear  in  the  press  about  the  lives  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers;  and  their  wages  are  then  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  Order  in  Council,  in  defiance  of 
the  market  rates  for  labour.  As  a  consequence  very 
many  people  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  incomes 
or  wages  that  cannot  be  raised  by  agitation  or  press 
paragraphs  or  political  wire-pulling,  will  suffer  great 
privation,  and  in  some  cases  will  have  to  seek  poor-law 
relief,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  public  assistance.  The 
change  of  name,  a  silly  concession  to  democratic  ideas, 
does  not  change  the  fact.  People  in  receipt  of  public 
assistance  are  living  on  the  public.  So  that  while  the 
Government  or  the  State  gives  with  the  right  hand  to 
the  agricultural  labourer,  it  is  obliged  to  give  with  the 
left  hand  to  the  victims  of  its  own  policy.  This  comes 
of  substituting  sentiment  for  science  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  worst  instance  of  official  tyranny  and  insolent 
negligence  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Claims  Abate- 
ment Branch  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  The  income- 
tax  officials  are  peremptory  enough  in  demanding  your 
money.  When  it  is  a  case  of  paying  income-tax,  you 
are  told  in  the  curtest  of  little  pieces  of  blue  that  unless 
you  pay  in  "  ten  days  "  or  "  three  days  "  you  will  be 
summoned  and  fined.  But  when  it  is  a  case  of  getting 
back  from  the  income-tax  officials  money  which  they 
are  retaining  in  defiance  of  the  law,  you  are  involved 
in  a  correspondence  that  sometimes  drags  over  a  twelve- 
month, the  Claims  Abatement  Branch  returning 
answers  on  unsigned  scraps  of  paper.  The  officials 
hope  to  tire  you  out,  and  often  they  succeed.  The  new 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Warren  Fisher,  appears 
to  be  quite  as  regular  in  the  neglect  of.his  duty  as  his 
predecessor. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Dowager  Empress 
Marie  of  Russia  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  and  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  have  succeeded  at  last 
in  escaping  from  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  safely 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  Presumably  they  will 
be  brought  to  these  shores,  or  to  Denmark.  The  least 
that  England  can  do  for  them  will  be  to  afford  them  a 
courteous  and  comfortable  asylum,  after  the  insult  of 
the  parliamentary  message  of  congratulation  to  Keren- 
ski,  an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  in  "  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  "  are  included  the  Tsar  and  his  family,  who, 
it  is  whispered,  have  not  been  killed.  Let  us  hope  it 
may  be  so.  There  is  a  Grand  Duke  in  Paris  who 
refuses  to  put  on  mourning. 

Pelman  has  started  a  new,  and  we  admit  ingenious, 
system  of  advertisement.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  writes 
an  article  on  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Africa?"  a  ques- 
tion which  he  is  as  competent  as  any  man  to  answer. 
Mr.  Robert  Loraine  writes  an  article,  "  Where  is  our 
20th  Century  Shakespeare?"  an  interesting  problem 
which  he  is  well  qualified  to  discuss.  Sir  O'Moore 
Creagh  asks,  "  Must  we  prepare  for  another  war?" 
on  which  a  distinguished  soldier's  views  deserve  atten- 

«°rr'  ,Mr'  ,W*  L-  Geor?e>  a  successful  novelist  and, 
life-long  feminist  agitator,"  wants  to  know  "How 
can  woman  grasp  her  future?"  Into  each  of  these 
articles  are  spatch-cocked  some  six  lines  of  recom- 
mendation of  Pelman's  system,  on  which  none  of  these 


men  are  qualified  to  write,  not  having  gone  through  it. 
What  we  ask  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Mr.  Loraine,  Mr. 
W.  L.  George,  and  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh  is,  were  they 
paid  for  writing  these  six  lines?  And  if  they  were, 
we  ask  The  Times  whether  these  are  not  "  paid  adver- 
tisements masquerading  as  opinions?" 

Major  Wood  and  his  pilot  who  set  off  to  fly  to 
America  fell  into  the  sea  near  Anglesea,  and  were 
rescued  by  a  gun-boat.  In  the  shocking  accident  near 
Andover  two  officers  and  three  N.C.O.s  were  burnt  to 
death.  A  celebrated  French  airman,  Vedrines,  has 
been  killed.  All  these  calamities  happening  in  a  week 
are  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  civilians 
who  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
means  of  locomotion.  Aviation  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  accidents  when  railways 
were  started.  Huskisson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Canning's  Cabinet,  and  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Lord  Goderich's,  was  crushed  to  death  bv  an  engine 
when  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line,  and  while  talking  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Cautious  people  will  wait  a  bit  before 
mounting  in  the  air;  but  the  passion  for  rapid  locomo- 
tion is  unquenchable  in  the  human  breast. 

One  of  the  sweetest  and  stateliest  of  London  suburbs 
is  Roehampton,  with  its  leafy  lane,  and  its  Queen  Anne 
houses  and  Georgian  villas  spreading  their  gardens 
towards  Richmond  Park.  It  is  doomed,  and  about  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  advancing  tide  of  barbarism. 
The  London  County  Council  has  marked  it  for  its  own, 
and,  having  bought  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
villa,  is  about  to  turn  it  into  a  town-planned  "  wen  "  of 
artisans'  dwellings.  This  will,  of  course,  ruin  the 
neighbourhood  as  regards  beauty  and  the  amenity  of 
repose.  But  what  have  beauty  and  amenity  got  to  do 
with  Dr.  Addison,  and  the  Webbs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Reconstruction  busybodies?  We  wish  that  the  Labour 
Ministry,  which  turns  out  a  new  Committee  every  day, 
would  appoint  one,  if  only  an  advisory  one,  to  consider 
the  preservation  of  Beauty  and  Repose. 

.  ii 1    '  '    .         i    ..nil':!  i^4|^jf|i;J2>| 

After  the  men  of  practice  the  men  of  theory.  The 
first  sittings  of  the  Coal  Commission  being  concerned 
with  wages  and  hours,  the  witnesses  were  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  On  Wednesday  the  Commis- 
sion opened  its  inquiry  into  the  nationalisation  of  mines 
by  hearing  the  opinions  of  Professor  A.  C.  Pigou  and 
Professor  Sir  William  Ashley.  We  are  far  from  under- 
valuing the  views  of  theorists  on  a  question  which  is 
partly  speculative,  being  a  mixed  subject  of  politics  and 
economy.  Truth  is  a  balance,  or  mean,  between  theory 
and  practice.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  advocates 
of  unification  prefer  nationalisation  to  syndicalism,  that 
is,  they  think  State  officials  would  manage  the  business 
better  than  groups  of  workmen.  The  royalty-owners, 
warned  by  the  bullying  injustice  with  which  the  colliery 
owners  were  treated,  applied  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel in  the  person  of  Mr.  Leslie  Scott. 

The  sale  of  the  Field  to  Mr.  Walter  Runciman  and  a 
few  Newcastle  friends  recalls  one  of  the  romances  of 
Fleet  Street.  Sergeant  Cox  entered  the  newspaper 
world  with  little  knowledge,  and  his  ventures,  which 
were  struggling  when  he  bought  them,  continued  in  that 
condition  for  some  time.  So  great  was  the  struggle, 
indeed,  that  he  decided  to  abandon  his  speculation  more 
than  once,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  dis- 
covered Mr.  Crockford,  whose  name  is  preserved  to 
posterity  in  "  Crockford 's  Clerical  Directory."  Crock- 
ford  piloted  the  Field  to  smooth  waters,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  share  the  reward.  By  intuition,  however, 
Sergeant  Cox  discovered  a  second  builder  of  fortune, 
leaving  his  newspaper  properties  for  the  benefit  of  his 
heirs  under  the  care  of  a  cousin,  a  clerk  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  firm.  It  was  this  young  man,  Horace 
Cox,  who  built  the  successful  publishing  business  which 
bore  his  name,  found  the  sporting  journalists  who 
created  the  Field  of  the  'eighties.  Horace  Cox  sur- 
vived the  staff  of  his  creation,  and  died  only  a  few 
months  ago  at  Eastbourne. 
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THE  WANING    OF    MR.  WILSON. 

EARLY  next  month — as  matters  now  stand — 
America's  twenty-seventh  President  hopes  to  put 
his  signature  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  sail  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  Brest  on  the  George  Washington. 
We  have  not  seen  it  noted,  by  the  way,  that  this  vessel 
was  formerly  the  pride  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  of 
Bremen,  specially  built  to  impress  and  conciliate 
America. 

Beyond  question,  Mr.  Wilson  will  return  a  sadder 
and  wiser  man,  having  fallen  from  great  heights  of 
popularity  since  the  "  acid  test  "  of  reality  was  applied, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  what  Italy  called  the 
Wilsoneggiare  in  the  first  surge  of  her  enthusiastic 
greeting.  Was  it  not  a  force  that  would  re-make  our 
old,  war-weary  world,  filling  expectant  maws  and  out- 
stretched hands  impartially,  from  Sinn-Feinia  to  the 
new  Republic  of  Ararat?  Messrs.  Eamonn  de  Valera 
and  Anetis  Aharonian  made  haste  to  greet  their  brother 
President.  They  also  left  with  him  a  statement  of 
claims,  nicely  attuned  to  the  Wilsonian  passion  for 
"the  plain  people  everywhere." 

One  of  these  days,  an  historian  with  a  sense  of 
humour  will  describe  for  us  the  long  Paris  ordeal  of 
President  Wilson,  before  an  onset  of  democracy  that 
might  well  have  staggered  Thomas  Jefferson  himself. 
Not  in  single  spies  came  the  unofficial  delegates  to 
their  American  saviour,  but  in  battalions — in  divisions 
and  army-corps ;  a  babel  of  clamour  and  confident 
hope:  "  Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  bear." 

Transported  with  exuberance,  the  Italian  journalists 
were  for  striking  1919  out  of  the  calendar,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  "Year  One  of  the  World's  New  Life"; 
such  was  the  wondrous  promise  of  the  Wilsoneggiare. 
Chilly  Paris  was  soon  aglow  with  colour  and  outlandish 
garb,  even  as  Los  Angeles  is — the  seat  and  centre  of 
America's  moving  picture  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Korea  called  at  the  Wilson  hotel.  So  did  Egypt  and 
the  Ukraine,  with  Lithuania  and  Lettland  behind  them, 
and  Albania,  Montenegro  and  Bessarabia  in  the  hopeful 
queue.  Here  were  Schlesingers  and  Aalanders ;  Rumans 
of  Transylvania,  Bengalis  and  even  negroes  of  the 
Pan-African  Congress.  All  these,  and  many  more, 
turned  their  eyes  up  to  the  President's  pavilion.  They 
mportuned  him,  as  Buckingham  did  the  evasive 
Richard  : — 

"Thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day." 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  our  own  Premier  soon  had  a 
surfeit  of  the  small  nations.  So  much  so,  that  both  of 
hem  issued  warnings.  The  Poles  were  killing  Jews  in 
,Varsaw  and  Lemberg,  as  well  as  warring  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Croatian  Peasants'  Party  were  reminding 
the  President  how  Congress  welcomed  Louis  Kossuth, 
and  how  Dan  Webster,  Mr.  Lansing's  predecessor  at 
the  State  Department,  offered  to  defend  Liberty 
"  against  a  world  in  arms." 

It  was  high  time  to  pour  drops  of  cooling  on  this 
skipping  spirit,  and  this  Mr.  Wilson  did  with  the  inevit- 
able result. 

Prince  Max  of  Baden  declared,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  America  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  complex 
racial  and  political  problems  of  Europe.  She  has  begun 
to  learn,  however.  Her  President  grew  shy  of  inter- 
views, and  left  letters  from  Dublin  unanswered. 
"Justice  and  Right  are  big  things,"  he  told  Italy's 
pressmen  gravely,  at  the  Quirinal.  "  And  in  these 
circumstances  they  are  big  with  difficulty." 

They  seemed  so  simple  on  the  other  side  of  that  3,000- 
mile  moat,  where  a  hundred  races  foreswear  allegiance 
to  Kings  and  Princes,  and  begin  a  new  life  in  a  Land 
of  Opportunity,  where  a  barefooted  farmer's  boy,  like 
Frank  Woolworth,  can  pile  up  a  fortune  of 
^12,000,000  and  leave  behind  him  a  54-storey  sky- 
scraper on  Lower  Broadway  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

.  .  .  II  mondo  non  si  mette  in  un  paniero — not  even 
in  America's  basket  that  soars  as  though  it  were  hauled 
by  a  balloon. 

President  Wilson  developed  "  scruples  "  about  those 
German  indemnities ;  he  grew  alarmed  over  the  pas- 


sionate purpose  of  Prance  in  the  matter  of  her  frontier 
security  and  reparaiion.  Hence  those  mutinous  tears 
in  the  lJans  papers,  and  the  hushing  of  hosannas  on 
the  paim-strewn  way  ot  the  American  redeemer. 

btranger  still  is  his  loss  ot  prestige  at  home,  where 
a  Republican  Senate  makes  political  football  of  the 
League,  and  Chairman  W.  H.  Hays  declares  that  the 
1920  campaign  is  to  be  fought  on  the  issue  of  "  Ln- 
dennite  internationalism."  .both  Houses  ot  Congress 
mistrust  the  Wilson  drift;  and  their  anxiety  is  un- 
doubtedly shared  by  large  sections  of  ill-informed 
people  in  a  land  as  large  as  Europe. 

the  President's  errors  in  Mexico  are  recalled;  and 
to-day  conditions  south  of  the  Border  are  worse  than 
ever.  Then  for  a  hundred  years  America  has  dreaded 
and  disliked  a  ' '  one-man  Government  ' ' ;  the  Constitu- 
tion was  specially  drawn  by  the  Fathers  to  guard 
against  it.  Mr.  Wilson  is  well  aware  of  the  growth  of 
Presidential  powers,  since  Lincoln  played  the  Despot 
in  a  great  national  crisis. 

And  now  a  democratic  Senator,  like  Mr.  Reed  of 
Missouri,  goes  stumping  the  country  saying :  "  We 
object  to  the  /  in  the  Wilson  Ideals  " — Et  tu  Brute! 
Washington  smiles  over  the  caustic  telegram  sent  to 
the  Chief  Executive  in  Paris  !  "If  you  don't  come 
home  soon,  people  here  will  set  up  a  republic  I  "  There 
is  keen  resentment  over  Mr.  Wilson's  alleged  flouting 
of  the  Senate,  also  over  the  "  secret  diplomacy  "  which 
he  so  often  denounced  in  Addresses  to  Congress,  and 
in  the  historical  works  he  has  written. 

It  was  hoped  he  would  take  the  country  into  his  con- 
fidence when  he  paid  that  flying  visit  to  Washington  and 
that  he  would  speak  from  the  car-end,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  in  continental  train-journeys  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Mr.  Wilson  did  no  such  thing.  He  made  one 
speech,  scathing  his  critics  for  "  a  doctrine  of  careful 
selfishness,"  and  warning  America  that,  "it  would  be 
fatal  for  us  not  to  help  the  world."  Then  he  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  leading  inquisitors — at  the  White  House. 
Some  of  the  guests  absented  themselves  ostentatiously ; 
those  who  accepted  got  little  satisfaction  out  of  the 
autocratic  Chief. 

He  sailed  away  again,  arriving  in  Paris  to  find  a  very 
"bad  press,"  with  the  Rappel  "pushing  the  Presi- 
dent's generous  impulses  to  their  logical  conclusion — 
and  handing  America  back  to  the  Red  Indians  !  " 

Now  what  underlies  this  ebbing  of  his  power  at  home 
and  in  Europe?  It  is  the  fact  of  New  World  reluct- 
ance, and  the  old  hatred  of  War  which  the  First 
President — himself  a  soldier,  flattered  and  presented 
with  a  sword  by  Frederick  the  Great — expressed  in 
1788.  "It  is  really  a  strange  thing,"  Washington 
mused,  "  that  there  should  not  be  room  enough  in  the 
world  for  men  to  live,  without  cutting  each  other's 
throats." 

It  is  President  Wilson's  aim — a  quite  impossible  aim 
— to  sign  a  treaty  which  shall  leave  no  nation,  great  or 
small,  under  the  smart  of  grievance.  He  is  far  more 
interested  in  international  disarmament  than  in 
measures  of  security,  since  these,  he  fears,  may  fan  the 
smouldering  embers  of  quenched  hope  and  anger.  He 
is,  indeed,  in  danger  of  falling  between  the  "prudent 
defence,"  which  even  Washington  urged,  and  his  own 
aversion  from  turning  America  into  "  an  armed  camp." 

Mr.  Wilson  blows  hot  and  cold,  because  his 
110,000,000  "  composite  and  cosmopolitan  people  "  are 
in  a  transition  stage  well  aware  of  national  dangers, 
yet  also  intent  upon  exploiting  the  prosperity  they  see 
ahead.  The  President  has  declared  for  "  incomparably 
the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,"  seeing  that  America 
has  21,000  miles  of  coast-line  to  defend,  and  an  export 
trade  which  now  reaches  the  vast  total  of 
^1,^00,000,000.  And  next  year  will  see  the  U.S.  mer- 
cantile marine  with  16,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 

Yet  Mr.  Wilson  sends  Naval  Secretary  Daniels  to 
London,  not  only  to  obtain  practical  lessons  from  the 
Mistress  of  the  Seas,  but  also  to  inquire  how  far  new 
construction  may  be  cut  down,  in  view  of  the  future 
operations  of  the  League.  Congress  has  already  begun 
to  trim  the  Service  Estimates  in  the  traditional  way. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  exit 
from  the  European  stage  of  this  great  protagonist  of 
Peace  will  lack  all  the  elements  of  fervour  which  greeted 
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his  entry  last  January,  when  the  masses  everywhere 
fondly  imagined  that  the  George  Washington  was 
bringing  a  Utopian  order  to  an  Old  World  collapsed  in 
chaos  and  tears. 

But  if  no  music  of  triumph  plays  the  President  away 
from  Brest,  a  discordant  jazz  surely  awaits  him  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Plato's 
great  parable  of  the  Cave,  from  which  a  few  dwellers 
escaped  for  a  while  into  the  real  world  outside,  only  to 
return  to  perpetual  twilight,  and  an  embarrassing 
difference  of  vision  from  that  of  the  denizens  of 
obscurity.  Whether  this  difference  can  be  reconciled, 
it  is  yet  too  early  to-  say. 

THE  "  WAGE  SLAVE  "  AND  THE  TIP. 

PUNCH  had  an  amusing  picture  the  other  day  in 
which  an  irate  commissionaire  was  shown  bid- 
ding,a  hotel  visitor  on  the  point  of  departure  to  "  'urry 
up  "  with  his  tip,  as  he  couldn't  "  wait  about  all 
night."  But  even  this  was  not  more  delightfully  comic 
(though  a  good  deal  nearer  the  reality  of  things)  than 
the  recent  solemn  recommendation  of  our  new 
"Labour"  daily  to  the  Waiters'  Unions  to  end  the 
"  tyranny  of  tipping  "  altogether,  and  its  equally 
solemn  assurance  that  the  Taxi-drivers'  Union  "  would 
welcome  steps  in  this  direction,"  a  pleasant  fancy 
which  could  only  be  adequately  treated  in  a  cartoon  by 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm. 

Such  visionary  idealism  certainly  lifts  us  above  the 
sordid  level  of  the  actual,  and  transports  us  to  celestial 
realms  where  Ganymede  is  satisfied  with  a  minimum 
wage  and  Phaethon  never  dreams  of  looking  for  more 
than  the  amount  registered  on  the  meter.  In  the 
world  as  we  know  it  these  engaging  creatures  have 
not  yet  emerged — and,  truth  to  tell,  we  should  be  con- 
siderably embarrassed,  not  to  say,  suspicious,  if  they 
had.  It  will  be  a  black  prospect  for  some  of  us  on  the 
day  the  waiter  and  the  cabman,  the  hall  porter  and  the 
courier  refuse  a  tip.  Something  vital  will  have  snapped 
in  the  mechanism  of  social  relationships.  Something 
solid  and,  in  a  sense,  wholesome  will  have  dropped  out 
of  the  ordered  scheme  of  existence,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
tering on  an  era  of  the  uncanny,  which,  if  one  may 
say  so,  without  levity,  would  be  worse  than  "  ca' 
canny."  To  parody  Lamb  about  the  fool,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  hotel  attach^,  especially,  who 
has  not  a  dram  of  rhmkeyism  in  his  mixture,  has 
pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  composition — 
Bolshevism  perhaps. 

As  yet,  however,  we  do  not  discern  any  overwhelm- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  our  "  service  "  workers  to 
"  end  the  tyranny  of  tipping,"  nor  is  there  any  substan- 
tial reason  for  supposing  that  they  "  would  welcome 
steps  in  this  direction."  The  periodical  ferment  in  the 
waiters'  world  is  due  not  to  any  rooted  objection  to  re- 
ceiving tips,  but  to  the  alleged  unfair  distribution  of  the 
"  pool."  This  may  be  a  quite  legitimate  grievance. 
But  what  is  so  aggravating  is  the  fact  that,  while  the 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  fewer  hours  remain  un- 
abated among  all  classes  of  so-called  wage-slaves,  the 
"  expectations  "  in  regard  to-  the  pourboire  are,  if  any- 
thing, greater  than  ever.  Take  our  coalman,  for  ex- 
ample. Last  week  he  delivered  a  ton,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  shilling.  Looking  it  all  over,  on  both 
sides  and  round  the  edge,  he  exclaimed  ruefully,  "  An- 
other bob;  always  the  same;  never  more  than  a 
bloomin'  bob  !  "  He  was  asked  what  his  wages  were, 
and  replied,  "  Four  quid — and  worth  it  !  " — which  no 
doubt  it  is.  How  many  tons  a  day  did  he  deliver?  On 
an  average,  six — which  brought  his  weekly  takings  up 
to  nearly  six  pounds ;  in  all  probability  considerably 
more  than  the  income  of  many  of  the  householders 
upon  whom  he  waits.  In  the  old  days  that  coalheaver 
thought  himself  lucky  if  he  got  threepence.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  his  great  advance  in  wages  and  his 
improved  conditions  of  employment  have  not  made  him 
less  inclined  to  prey  on  the  general  public — who,  inci- 
dentally have  bfcen  fleeced  pretty  well  in  the  price  of 
their  coal,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  man  who 
brings  it.      The  carter's  notion  of  the  tip  was  simply 


that  it  should  ascend  in  the  ascending  scale  of  prices 
and  wages. 

Then  there  is  that  highly  "  class-conscious  "  crafts- 
man, the  hairdresser.  He  had  a  strike  for  more  pay 
and  "  improved  social  status,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ; 
and  we  really  imagined  in  our  innocence  that,  now  the 
assistant  had  forced  his  boss  to  give  him  higher  wages 
and  as  the  boss  had — inevitably — passed  this  increased 
cost  on  to  the  customer,  our  proffered  tip  would  be  de- 
clined— or  that  we  should  get  just  as  much  attention 
next  time,  if  we  never  proffered  it  at  all.  But  the  more 
wages  change,  the  more  the  workman  is  the  same 
thing.  The  only  difference  noticeable  in  the  barber  is 
that  he  now  quite  arrogantly  assumes  that  the  tip  will  be 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  charge  for  his 
services  ! 

It  was  that  great  philosopher,  Mr.  Dooley,  who  s;iiil 
that  he  never  gave  a  tip  in  a  restaurant,  because  he 
wanted  to,  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  what  the 
waiter  might  say  to  him,  if  he  didn't.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  secret,  propelling  force  behind  nearly  all  tips, 
except  those  which  are  bestowed  beforehand  in  ordei 
to  secure  preferential  treatment  for  the  donor.  It  is  un- 
wise to  ignore  the  social  psychology  of  the  question.  So 
long  as  there  endure  certain  human  arrangements  by 
which  it  becomes  necessary,  in  whatsoever  scheme  of 
society,  for  some  to  confer  personal  services  on  others, 
as  attendants,  waiters,  dressers,  etc.,  so  long  will  the 
tip  be  regarded  as  a  natural  supplement  to  the  wage. 

And,  in  spite  of  "  proletarian  "  journalism,  it  must 
he  confessed  that  the  traditional  tip-receiving  callings 
are  showing  no  disposition  to  relinquish  their  time- 
honoured  privileges.  There  may  be  an  ineradicable 
feeling  among  these  classes  that,  if  they  ended  the 
"  tyranny  of  tipping  "  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
pressed  for  a  higher  standard  of  wages  instead,  the 
wages  might  be  reduced  after  the  public  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  educated  out  of  the  practice.  This  fear 
we  believe  to  be  largely  illusory — and,  in  any  case,  we 
would  back  the  insinuating  beguilements  of  wealth 
against  the  strongest  Trade  Union  principles  that  could 
be  devised.  Besides,  at  times  there  is  something  really 
satisfying  and  gratifying  about  a  good  waiter,  an  an- 
ticipatory steward  aboard  ship,  a  "  soothing  "  sham- 
pooer,  an  intelligent  bath  attendant — or  even  about  a 
surly-faced  taxi-man  who,  nevertheless,  does  get  us  to 
the  station  in  time — which  seems  as  though  it  ought  to 
be  specially  rewarded. 

But  that  is  no*  reason  why  we  should  go  out  of  our 
way  to  debauch  the  coalman"  and  the  dustman,  etc.  The 
postman  should  no  more  be  led  to  expect  an  annual  tip 
for  delivering  letters  than  the  policeman  (with  infinitely 
more  personal  risk)  is  for  regulating  traffic  or  looking 
after  burglars.  These  worthies  have  their  "  utility  " 
duties  to  perform  as  servants  either  of  the  State  or  the 
munic  ipality,  and  any  suggestion  of  tipping  should  be 
sternly  and  steadily  discouraged.  But  it  is  the 
manual  labourer  who  has  grown  the  most  rapacious  in 
this  respect  lately.  His  appetite  for  tips  has  increased 
with  every  advance  in  wages,  and,  because  a  pot  of 
beer  now  costs  four  times  as  much  as  it  did,  he 
blandly  expects  his  tip  to  be  in  proportion.  Will  the 
railway  porters,  with  their  minimum  wage,  war 
bonuses,  etc.,  also  expect  50  per  cent,  to  be  added  to 
their  pourboires,  just  as  50  per  cent,  has  been  added  to 
the  price  of  our  ticket  to  help  pay  their  wages?  Prob- 
ably. We  shall  not  be  the  least  surprised  if  we  are 
told  by  the  man  who  wheels  our  lugguge  down  the  plat- 
form on  the  railway  excursion,  to  "  'urry  up  "  with  our 
tip,  as  he  can't  "  wait  about  all  day." 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  IN  PARIS  AND  IN 
LONDON. 

THAT  Cyrano de  Bergerac,  as  a  naturalised  English- 
man, should  have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  London 
public,  is  one  of  those  quaint  surprises  w  hich  fill  with 
dismay  all  those  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  specu- 
late on  the  vagaries  of  public  taste.  Mr.  Robert 
Loraine's  success  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  seems  at  first 
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sight  quite  against  the  nature  of  things.  Rostand's 
Cyrano,  deprived  of  his  alexandrines,  baulked  of  his 
superb  rhetoric,  which  only  a  French  audience  knows 
how  to  punctuate  with  involuntary  applause,  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  a  public  which  admires  the  extrava- 
gant gesture  and  the  verbal  flourish,  rises  superior  to 
all  his  misfortunes  and  is  able  to  flaunt  himself  success- 
fully in  an  alien  land  and  a  foreign  tongue.  By  a 
happy  chance  it  was  possible  last  week  to  see  Cyrano 
at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  in  Paris,  and  to  behold  him 
again  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  London  within  thirty- 
six  hours.  At  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  you  would  have 
sworn  that  Cyrano  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
cross  the  Channel  alive.  Listening  to  those  wonderful 
long  speeches — speeches  typically  French  in  that  they 
contrive  to  sound  almost  every  rhetorical  note  within 
the  compass  of  human  expression  without  once  lapsing 
into  commonplace  or  once  soaring  into  poetry — nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  Rostand's  appeal  was  the 
appeal  of  the  orator  and  that  upon  this  side  he  was  not 
to  be  translated  into  anything  less  accommodating  than 
ancient  Greek.  The  idea  of  adapting  him  for  a  foreign 
stage,  particularly  for  an  English  stage,  where  except 
for  the  solitary  intrusion  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  rhetoric 
has  been  out  of  fashion  for  longer  than  anybody  can 
remember,  struck  one  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  as 
being  too  absurd  for  a  moment's  consideration.  More 
than  any  other  play  of  Rostand,  more  than  any  other 
play  we  know  of  in  the  world,  '  Cyrano  '  depends  upon 
its  rhetorical  appeal.  Cyrano  is  himself  a  poet — a 
poet  such  as  the  French  delight  in.  We  English  are 
inclined  to  regard  him  more  as  a  rhetorician  than  a 
poet ;  but  for  present  purposes  he  may  claim  the  better 
title.  Cyrano  is  not  merely  introduced  to  us  as  a 
poet,  but,  unlike  most  poets  who  figure  in  books,  he 
actually  practises  his  art  for  our  diversion.  We  are 
not  merely  told  that  he  is  a  poet,  but  enabled  to  judge 
of  his  quality.  We  are  required  to  consider  his  com- 
mand of  language  as  the  principal  reason  of  his  being 
and  the  actual  mainspring  of  the  plot  in  which  he  figures. 
Dramatists  and  novelists  often  introduce  poets  into 
their  compositions,  but  they  rarely  venture  to  show  us 
the  products  of  their  genius.  Rostand  not  only  shows 
us  the  works  of"  Cyrano,  but  successfully  establishes 
that  in  this  case  the  style  is  the  man.  Clearly  when 
you  have  a  story  in  which  a  professing  poet  finds  words 
in  which  to  woo  a  woman  to  the  arms  of  his  inarticulate 
friend,  it  is  really  important  that  his  words  should  have 
considerable  merit.  The  quality  and  success  of  the 
play  depends  entirely  on  the 'force  and  felicity  of  the 
poet.  In  the  famous  third  act,  Cyrano  is  a  voice  in 
the  night,  glorying  in  the  unfettered  and  vital  expres- 
sion of  his  mood.  The  scene  is  justified  by  sheer 
literary  virtuosity  and  the  virtuosity  is  so  amazingly 
satisfactory  that  there  seems  nothing  else  worthy  of  our 
attention.  If  Cyrano  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  were 
to  falter  in  the  least  perceptible  degree,  it  would  des- 
troy for.  him  all  his  necessary  prestige,  but  he  is  as  note 
perfect  as  a  pianist  fresh  from  the  academies.  We  can 
only  feel  how  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  have  such  an 
interpreter  for  our  crises  du  coeur. 

With  all  this  quite  clearly  in  mind  we  enter  the 
Garrick  Theatre  in  some  considerable  trepidation;  and 
in  one  respect  our  fears  are  justified.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  find  our  English  Rostand.  He  is 
not  at  all  our  sort  of  poet  or  man  of  letters.  But 
surely  it  would  have  been  possible  to  get  somebody  to 
produce  a  reasonably  good  translation,  preferably  a 
good  prose  translation,  since  French  rhetorical  verse 
goes  better  into  English  prose  than  into  English  verse. 
The  translation  in  use  at  the  Garrick  is  in  the  sort  of 
English  made  familiar  by  Mr.  Louis  Parker.  That  Mr. 
Robert  Loraine  is  able  to  deal  with  it  at  all  success- 
fully, is  a  tribute  to  his  rhetorical  force.  It  is  amazing 
how  his  ardour,  conviction  and  fluency  disguise 
the  extent  to  which  the  English  adapters  of  Cyrano 
at  the  Garrick  have  divested  their  original  of  all  its 
literary  grace,  and  impetuosity.  To  disguise  the  fact 
entirely,  is  beyond  even  his  sleight  of  speech,  and  we 
are  soon  writing  off  as  depreciation  in  transit  the  quali- 
ties in  Cyrano  which  seemed  most  obvious  and  neces- 
sary at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 


Then  what,  you  will  ask,  remains?  Two  things  re- 
main which  suffice  to  explain  the  success  of  the  English 
version.  We  do  not  notice  them  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  because  there  we  have  something  better,  some- 
thing- inimitably  Rostand  and  irreproachably  French. 
At  the  Garrick,  however,  we  perceive  that,  after  the 
appeal  of  a  poet,  writing  a  poet's  play,  is  wholly  dis- 
counted, there  remains  first,  a  very  skilful  and  piquant 
presentation  of  the  romantic  tradition  of  chivalrous  love 
and  second,  a  play  which  has  been  constructed  by  a 
master  of  all  the  most  ancient  and  infallible  devices  of 
the  theatre  from  its  earliest  days. 

It  is  curious  to  see  Mr.  Loraine,  the  exponent  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  a  play  which  perpetuates  all  the  features  of  a 
romantic  tradition  against  which  his  former  master 
turned  all  the  weapons  at  his  command.  Consider  that 
last  act  with  the  falling  leaves  and  the  organ  music, 
and  Cyrano,  in  defiance  of  all  sense  and  justice,  ten- 
derly cherishing  the  illusion  of  his  lady  in  regard  to  her 
dead  lover.  What  a  mastery  of  sentiment  and  dramatic 
circumstance  is  here  displayed  !  And  how  utterly 
ridiculous  it  all  is  from  every  point  of  view  but  that  of 
the  incorrigible  romancer !  We  realise  that  the 
romantic  tradition  here  presented  corresponds  with 
something  too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fleering 
rationalists  of  a  society  which  has,  so  it  claims,  out- 
grown the  need  in  response  to  which  romance  arose  to 
temper  the  brutality  of  social  fact  with  the  comeliness 
of  chivalrous  fiction.  Let  Mr.  Shaw  be  as  dithyrambic 
as  he  pleases  concerning  the  "life  force."  Let  our 
realists  proclaim  as  often  as  they  desire  that  man  is  by 
nature  polygamous  and  ideal  love  a  psychological 
fiction.  We  shall  continue,  nevertheless,  to  believe 
that  there  is  more  in  the  pleading  of  Cyrano  beneath 
the  balcony  than  in  the  embrace  which  he  wins  for  his 
inarticulate  friend. 

On  the  top  of  this  romantic  tradition,  which  still 
survives  triumphantly  the  whips  and  scorns  of  all  the 
social  philosophers,  Rostand  gives  us  a  series  of  situa- 
tions, tirades,  and  sentimental  commonplaces  sure  at 
all  times  of  their  theatrical  effect.  The  famous  duel  of 
the  first  act  is  in  the  most  approved  Dumas  tradition ; 
the  chivalrous  retirement  of  Cyrano  in  favour  of  his 
handsome  rival  and  the  perpetual  nobility  of  his  gesture 
of  renunciation  are  the  favourite  theme  of  every  genera- 
tion of  playwrights  ;  the  succession  of  tirades  is  a  proof, 
if  proof  were  needed,  that  long  speeches,  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  them,  are  among  the  most  popular 
institutions  of  the  theatre.  Long  speeches  have  gone 
out  of  fashion  on  the  English  stage.  There  was  once  a 
time  when  the  heroine  or  hero  was  always  expected  to 
deliver  an  harangue,  and  it  was  always  the  harangue 
which  brought  the  house  down.  This  is  still  recognised 
by  the  writers  of  popular  melodrama,  whose  dramatic 
personages  still  speak  directly  to  the  gallery  of  the 
virtues  of  patriotism,  the  value  of  honesty,  the  redeem- 
ing powers  of  devotion,  the  hatefulness  of  villainy  and 
vice.  '  Cyrano  '  is  full  of  harangues  which  do  not 
necessarily  fail  of  their  theatrical  effect  because  they 
are  delivered  in  impossible  English.  Rostand,  in  fact, 
is  not  only  Rostand — the  author  of  plays  which  have 
won  the  suffrage  of  the  educated.  He  is  also  a  master 
of  theatrical  craft,  who  can  command  the  applause  of 
the  simplest  among  his  audience.  Here  he  resembles 
Shakespeare,  whose  '  Hamlet,'  quite  apart  from  all 
that  it  means  to  the  civilised  world,  is  also  a  superla- 
tively good  melodrama  which  never  fails  to  hold  the 
unsophisticated. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  '  Cyrano  '  in  London  holds 
us  by  virtue  of  qualities  which  we  were  well  able  to 
dispense  with  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin ;  also  a  little  by 
virtue  of  Mr.  Loraine's  participation  in  the  enterprise. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Loraine's 
rhetorical  gift.  He  is  able  to  "go  on  talking  " — a 
habit  which  he  originally  learned  from  John  Tanner, 
whose  way  it  was  to  "go  on  talking  "  to  an  extent 
never  before  encountered  upon  an  English  stage. 
'  Cyrano  '  in  Paris  holds  us  as  a  poet's  play — the  play 
of  a  virtuoso  in  words,  presenting  us  with  a  master  of 
his  own  art  in  a  story  expressly  designed  to  show  him 
to  advantage.  '  Cyrano  '  in  London  holds  us  as  a 
romantic  story,  told  by  a  master  of  theatrical  craft  and 
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presented  by  an  actor  who  can  carry  us  with  him  by  the 
exuberance  of  his  delight  in  pouring-  forth  platoons  and 
companies  of  words  and  phrases. 

COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA  PLANS. 

AT  the  best  of  times  the  dingy,  grimy  exterior  of 
the  old  opera  house  in  Bow  Street  affords  no  in- 
dication of  the  brilliant  scenes  and  gay  doings  that  are 
being-  enacted  within  its  walls.  During-  the  long 
cloture  which  is  about  to  end  it  has  looked,  if  possible, 
dingier  than  ever,  and  a  present  glance  in  passing 
would  never  betray  the  fact  that  the  war  furniture 
has  all  been  carted  away,  the  scenery  restored  to  the 
scene-docks,  the  dust  and  dirt  removed,  and  the  salient 
ornamentation  of  the  auditorium  revived  with  the  aid 
of  soap  or  paint,  paper  or  gilding.  Until  we  had 
passed  beneath  its  portals  one  day  last  week,  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  five  years,  we  had  not  realised  that 
the  re-transformation  of  the  familiar  interior  could  be 
worked  so  swiftly  or  as  thoroughly.  Carpets  were 
actually  being  laid,  rows  of  stalls  fixed ;  nay,  even 
signs  of  musical  activity  were  perceptible  in  the  form 
of  distant  female  voices  rehearsing  a  chorus  from  one 
of  the  new  operas.  The  old  place  was  beginning  to 
look  and  sound  like  its  former  self. 

With  a  re-opening  fixed  for  May  5th  some  such  evi- 
dence of  preparedness  was  indeed  imperative.  Never- 
theless, four  months  only  have  had  to  suffice  for  a  task 
that  generally  takes  eight,  without  making  allowance 
for  having-,  so  to  speak,  to  clear  the  ground,  provide 
new  material,  and  start  the  whole  thing  afresh.  The 
claim  for  recognition  of  this  point,  as  urged  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  Grand1  Opera  Syndicate, 
seems  to  us  extremely  fair. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Higgins's  experience  in  operatic  adminis- 
tration is  quite  without  parallel  to-day ;  it  dates  from 
his  unofficial  association  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1888 — the  same  year,  by  the  way, 
that  Mme.  Melba  made  her  debut  at  the  house  where 
she  is  shortly  to  open  the  season  in  '  La  Boheme. '  He 
wonders  whether  people  who  feel  inclined  to  criticize 
the  personnel  of  his  company,  the  absence  of  certain 
names  and  the  presence  of  others,  are  altogether  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  and  the  conditions 
that  four  blank  seasons  and  a  long  war  have  imposed. 
He  reminds  one  that  Opera  "  on  the  grand  scale  "  is 
harder  than  ever  to  carry  on  :  "  Everything  costs 
more,  yet  we  cannot  charge  higher  prices  (bar  the 
Entertainment  Tax),  and  for  Saturday  nights  we  are 
even  making  an  experiment  at  reduced  rates. 
Naturally,  bigger  salaries  have  to  be  paid,  especially  to 
the  rank  and  file,  who  need  them.  Absurdly  enough, 
the  "  stars  "  also  want  more,  but  they  cannot  get  it ;  it 
is  a  case  of  yea  or  nay  for  them.  What  can  we  do 
when  the  prices  of  costumes,  accessories,  and  running 
expenses  generally  have  doubled  or  trebled?  The 
margin  for  avoiding  loss  has  sensibly  diminished,  and 
the  State  subsidy  is  still  a  thing  unknown  to  us." 

To  arguments  such  as  these  there  is  no  answer. 
Therefore  must  the  world  be  prepared  to  make  allow- 
ances and,  we  suppose,  be  thankful  that  there  is  going 
to  be  opera  at  Covent  Garden  at  all,  this  year.  For 
the  same  reasons  it  is  futile  to  complain  because  the 
lists  of  artists  (why  "artistes?")  printed  in  the  pre- 
liminary prospectus  does  not  include  every  singer 
whom  America  has  endowed  with  a  new  reputation,  or 
certain  worthy  names  that  were  popular  before  the  war. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  more  than  probable  that  several 
in  the  latter  category  no  longer  represent  voices  either 
fresfi  or  strong  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  London 
public.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Higgins  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  good  deal  has  to  be  taken  on  trust.  The 
available  talent  cannot  be  put  to  the  test  as  it  usually 
is,  and  it  may  prove  more  profitable  in  the  end  to 
accept  newcomers  on  the  recommendation  of  experts 
abroad  than  to  engage  expensive  veterans  who  have 
seen  their  day.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  the 
gifted  Italian  conductor,  Toscanini,  is  not  coming,  but 
the  fault  is  his  alone.  You  cannot  with  safety  engage 
a  man  who  wants  to  stipulate  that  any  member  of  the 
company  of  whom  he  does  not  approve  shall  forthwith 


be  discharged.  However,  Signor  Mugnone  is  a 
good  chef-d'orchestre,  and  the  duties  of  the  post  will 
be  shared  by  him  with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  Mr. 
Percy  Pitt. 

Apart  from  Mme.  Melba  (whose  voice  is  said  to  be 
retaining  its  bright,  silvery  tone  in  a  remarkable 
degree),  there  are  many  familiar  names  in  the  list 
tentatively  put  forward,  and  only  four  that  are  abso- 
lutely new,  viz.,  Mile.  Marguerite  Sheridan  (a  prima 
donna  from  Rome),  Mile.  Leila  Megane  (a  contralto), 
and  MM.  Ansseau,  Thomas  Burke,  and  Alessandro 
Dolci  (tenors).  Of  these  Mr.  Burke  will,  together 
with  M.  Andre  Gilly  and  M.  Malatesta,  appear  with 
Mme.  Melba  in  '  La  Boheme  '  on  the  opening  night. 
Even  now  Puccini  threatens  to  be  once  more  the 
favourite  composer  of  the  season,  seven  of  his  operas 
being  promised,  including  the  three  one-act  novelties, 
'  II  Tabarro, '  '  Suor  Angelica  '  and  'Gianni  Schicci  ' 
— to  be  performed  on  one  evening  and  in  this  order. 
Mme.  Edvina  will  make  her  rentree  early  in  '  La  Tosca,' 
with  Signor  Capuzzo  as  Cavaradossi  and  M.  Robert 
Couzinou  as  Scarpia ;  later  on  she  will  sing  in 
Massenet's  '  Manon  '  with  M.  Ansseau  as  Des  Grieux. 
On  May  25th  Mme.  Destinnova  is  expected  back  in 
'  Madama  Butterfly,'  by  which  time,  we  hope,  she  will 
have  decided  to  revert  to  the  old  way  of  spelling  her 
"  honourable  "  name.  About  then,  too,  the  excellent 
tenor,  Martinelli,  will  re-appear  in  '  Aida,'  while  the 
'  Rigoletto '  cast  is  to  comprise  Mme.  Borghi-Zerni, 
M.  Couzinou,  Mr.  Burke,  and  M.  Huberdeau.  The 
most  important  Verdi  item,  however,  will  be  '  Simone 
Boccanegra,'  an  opera  first  given  at  Venice  in  1857, 
then  rewritten  for  La  Scala  in  1881,  with  a  revised 
libretto  by  Bo'ito,  in  which  form  it  was  sung  with 
success  by  Tamagno,  Maurel,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and 
Mme.  D'Angeri.  It  has  never  been  heard  here.  The 
production  of  Massenet's  '  Therese,'  of  Mascagni's 
'  Iris,'  and  of  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara's  opera  '  Nail  '  (to 
be  sung  in  English),  should  also  prove  interesting. 

The  orchestra,  we  may  add,  will  be  virtually  a  new 
one ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  include  many  fresh  players 
in  addition  to  a  numerous  sprinkling  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham's  men.  The  chorus  likewise  is  to  consist 
largely  of  "  young  blood,"  whereof  the  women  (three- 
fourths  of  them  of  British  birth),  have  been  rehearsing 
steadily  for  some  weeks.  An  Italian  chorus  will  also 
be  imported  for  most  of  the  Italian  operas ;  French 
and  Belgian  singers  will  take  part  in  the  French 
operas ;  while  the  whole  will  co-operate  in  certain 
spectacular  works.  It  may  not  be  a  novel  disposition 
of  forces,  but  it  is  the  only  practical  one. 

THE  SERIO. 
(By  a  Philistine.) 

THE  other  day  the  honoured  name  of  Miss  Kate 
Carney  took  me  to  the  Palladium.  "  Kate,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  is  in  the  tradition."  Together  with 
Miss  Florrie  Forde,  she  carries  on  the  line  of  serios 
that  dominated  the  music-hall  stage  during  its  develop- 
ment from  the  public-house  concert-room  to  the  variety 
theatre  of  the  present  time.  Her  '  Bill  Bailey,'  with 
its  moving  appeal  :• — 

"  Won't  you  come  home? 
I  know  I've  done  you  wro-ong. " 

was  essentially  a  song  of  primitive  sentiment.  Better 
still  was  the  well-remembered  : — 

"  Are  we  to  part  like  this,  Bill,  are  we  to  part  this  way? 

Which  shall  it  be,  'er  or  me?  don't  be  afraid  to  say." 
In  the  serio  genre  too  is  '  Tipperary,'  which  Miss 
Forde  was  singing  a  year  or  two  before  the  war 
burst  upon  us,  and  which,  hitting  the  spirit  of 
the  moment,  became  a  national  anthem — at  least, 
so  the  journalists  said.  It  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  touch  of  Americanism  in  the  concluding  line, 
"  And  my  heart's  right  there."  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  therefore,  that  I  betook  myself  to 
the  Palladium.  Could  one  recover  the  fine  rapture  of 
those  distant  years  when  programmes  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  clock,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  could  be 
heard  for  sixpence?  But  alas  !  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
for  Miss  Carney  was  not  on  the  bill. 
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The  early  and  even  the  later  eighties  were  the  great 
days  of  the  serio.  The  programmes  of  that  date  went 
in  for  orotund  description.  Thus  Pat  Feeney  pro- 
claimed himself  as  "The  Irish  Ambassador";  Miss 
Vesta  Tilley — still  with  us  defiant  of  time — was  '.'  the 
London  Idol,"  and  Fred  Albert  "  the  Topical  Patterer. " 
Though  Vance  and  Macdermott  alone  were  "great," 
Fred  Coyne  was  "  fascinating  "  and  Mackney  "  inimit- 
able. ' '  And  no  bill  was  complete  that  did  not  include 
So-and-So  (without  the  "Miss"),  Serio.  This  class 
of  vocalist  was,  in  fact,  a  British  institution.  A  well- 
known  tavern  in  York  Road  had  its  "  Series'  bar"; 
hard  by  Poverty  Corner,  where  agents  and  profes- 
sionals, who  had  hardly  begun  to  call  themselves 
"artistes,"  used  to  make  engagements  in  the  open 
street,  and  where  the  fur-coated  and  bejewelled  "lion 
comique  "  of  one  month  would  shiver  in  shoddy  the 
next.  As  viewed  within  the  halls,  the  serios,  when 
announced  by  the  chairman,  revealed  themselves  as 
pretty  much  of  one  type.  Gorgeously  arrayed,  and 
massive  in  form,  they  strode  to  the  footlights,  and 
hurled  deep  contralto  voices  at  the  front  row  of  the 
gallery.  They  stood  stock  still,  but  emphasis  was 
punctuated  by  the  waving  of  a  majestic  arm.  Their 
themes  were  home  and  absence  from  home;  the  parting 
of  lovers,  the  soldier  lad  in  distant  climes,  the  emigrant 
bidding  good-bye  to  his  native  shore. 

Marie  Le  Blanc  was  a  serio  whose  utterances  went 
home  to  the  unsophisticated  audiences  of  that  remote 
epoch.  Her  dying  Tommy  warbled  with  a  certain  in- 
exactitude of  rhyme  : — 

"  Then  break  the  news  to  mother, 
And  tell  her  that  I  love  her." 
"  They  say,"  he  continued  : — 

' '  They  say  there  is  no  other 
Can  take  the  place  of  mother." 

a  couplet  embalmed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  drama- 
tized version  of  'The  Admirable  Bashville. '  But  the 
serio's  song  attained  its  pinacle  of  popular  appreciation 
in  'The  Maid  of  the  Mill,'  as  rendered,  if  rightly 
remembered,  by  Maggie  Brennan.  George  Gisslng's 
'  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  '  records  that  it  was  the  ditty  of 
the  festivities  of  1887.  How  the  crowds  roared  its 
refrain,  as  they  surged  along  the  Strand  and  up 
Ludgate  Hill  to  see  the  illuminations  at  the  Mansion 
House  !    It  ran  : — 

"  Do  not  forget  me,  oh  do  not  leave  me  ; 
Think  of  me  sometimes  still. 

When  the  morning  breaks,  and  the  throstle  awakes 

Remember  the  maid  of  the  mill." 

The  future  historian  of  manners  will  do  well  to  regard 
'  The  Maid  of  the  Mill  '  as  the  most  finished  example  of 
music-hall  pathos.  No  chorus  should  be  without  its 
thorough  flat,  dead  line,  and 

Think  of  me  sometimes  still 
obviously  fulfils  that  requirement.    On  the  other  hand, 
"throstle"  gives  it  just  the  right  poetic  touch.  Put 
"  blackbird  "  in  its  place,  and  you  see  the  difference 
at  once. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1897,  the  multitudes  were  vocifer- 
ating Mr.  Gus  Elen's 

"  It's  a  great  big  shame,  but  if  she  belonged  to  me, 
I'd  let  her  know  w'o's  w'o. " 

The  change  in  temper  meant  much  ;  the  serio's  was  a 
dying  industry.  Yet  it  lingered  ;  for  a  month  or  two 
before  her  death  Nelly  Power,  feeling  unequal  to  the 
rollicking  lilt  of  '  La-di-Da  '  and  '  Tiddi-fol-lol,'  had 
recourse  to  sentiment.  In  imitation  of  Charles  Surface, 
she  declaimed  at  the  Holborn  against  the  iniquity  of 
putting  her  father's  picture  up  for  sale. 

"  His  simple  face,  his  dear  old  face; 
His  loss  I  ever  shall  bewail." 
The  song  was  rapturously  received,  and  followed  by 
'  Sally  in  our  Alley, '  it  made  an  effective  exit  for  a 
public  character  who  left  her  mark  upon  her  generation. 
Some  fifty  years  hence  a  German  commentator  on 
"  those  English  "  will  unearth  '  La-di-da  '  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  compose  a  learned  excursus  on  the 
"  penny  Pick."  It  may  help  his  researches  to  state  that 
it  was  the  "  Pickwick,"  or  cheap  cigar  affected  by  the 
impecunious  viveur,  who  in  1919  a.d.  solaces  himself 


with  Woodbines.  In  the  nineties  the  managers  decided 
that  the  halls  wanted  "tone,"  and  so  the  ballad-vocalist 
replaced  the  serio.  Miss  Lucy  Clarke,  a  recruit  from 
the  concert  platform,  was  an  innovator  in  her  way,  who 
brought  to  the  Oxford  a  well-trained  voice,  and  a  reper- 
tory marking  an  advance  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
age  of  bronze.  The  progress  since  then  has  been  con- 
tinuous, culminating  in  the  very  genuine  accomplish- 
ment of  Miss  Ruth  Vincent.  And  who  can  deny  that 
'  My  little  grey  home  in  the  West,"  for  example,  is 
an  improvement  upon 

"  Kate,  Kate  Connor 
I  dote  upon  her?" 
Yes,  the  serio  and  the  actor  in  "  the  legitimate  "  have 
both  waned.  The  lady  demanded,  for  one  thing,  the 
moral  support  of  the  chairman,  with  the  gentle  rap  of 
his  hammer  at  her  more  moving  moments ;  of  Henry 
Cavendish  at  the  "  Pav.,"  the  rubicund  Jennings  at 
the  Oxford,  Gus  Leach,  the  parting  of  whose  ebon 
locks  had  such  a  fascination  for  Phil  May,  at  the 
"Mo,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  Henri  Clark  at  the 
"  Met."  Last,  but  not  least,  because  Henri  Clark  was 
a  capital  comic  singer,  whose  '  Member  for  Tottenham 
Court  Road  '  made  good  fun  out  of  the  many  activities 
of  Sir  John  Blundell  Maple.  The  times  have  changed, 
and  though  the  music  halls  and  the  various  "  Empires  " 
have  ceased  to  be  pothousy,  one  no  longer  takes  one's 
ease  at  them.  An  encore  was  an  encore  some  twenty 
years  back ;  the  star  turn  had  not  to  race  off  elsewhere 
after  two  snipetty  songs,  colliding  in  the  wings  with 
his  breathless  successor.  You  had  as  much  of  Dan 
Leno  as  he  chose  to  give  you,  and  Dan  was  always 
generous.  As  things  are,  one  leaves  a  variety  theatre 
nowadays  with  rather  the  feeling  that  one  has  attended 
an  imposing,  but  overloaded,  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts. 

O,    FORTUNATOS  NIMIUM. 
"  The  placid  pathetic  contentment  of  the  masses  is 
not  the  soil  on  which  Indian  nationhood  will  grow." 

The  Montagu  Report. 

A  Statesman,  landed  from  the  West, 

Found  India  steeped  in  calm — 
With  secular  indifference  blest, 
She  lay  beneath  the  palm. 
'Tis  surely  very  sad,  said  he, 
That  folk  so  poor  content  should  be. 

The  Ryot — Ah,  he  liked  the  name — 

His  life  laborious  led; 
Till  surcease  with  the  sunset  came ; 
And  then,  oblivion's  bed. 

It  fairly  makes  me  weep,  said  he, 
Such  bovine  happiness  to  see. 
The  fisherman  his  net  cast  wide, — 

If  empty  it  was  drawn, 
Pushed  out  to  meet  th'  incoming  tide, 
And  toiled,  and  hoped,  till  morn. 

Were  those  brown  people  white,  said  he, 
This  land  in  rare  "  unrest  "  would  be. 
They  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  sum — 

Theirs  is  not  life,  but  death — 
At  best,  in  slumber  are  they  dumb, 
Though  slill  they  draw  their  breath. 
I'll  change  their  listless  lethargy 
To  discontent  divine,  said  he. 

He  stirred  the  natives  as  he  spoke — 

In  Western  wisdom  proud. 
The  slumbering  hive  in  wrath  awoke — 
A  puzzled,  dangerous  crowd. 
To  one  of  less  dexterity 
This  were  embarrassing,  said  he. 

Awake  at  last!    All  malcontent, 
With  all ;  with  him  ;  with  life. 
How  tiresome — he  had  merely  meant 
"  Unrest  is  good,"  not  strife. 
From  Khyber  to  Mannargudi, 
The  devil's  loose,  I  vainly  see — 
Yet  what's  the  harm  of  that?  said  he, 
He's  but  a  dark  Democracy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE   DOGS'  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — My  friend  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  is  not  de- 
ficient in  courage.  He  has  ventured  upon  a  definition, 
and  he  defines  cruelty  as  "  unnecessary  pain  "  (see  his 
letter  of  April  qth  to  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge,  published 
in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last).  I  look,  therefore,  to 
Sir  Hamar  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  fox-hunting, 
for  it,  certainly,  cannot  be  said  that  the  pain  which 
the  sportsman  inflicts  upon  a  little  animal  by  hunting 
it  to  death  is  necessary  pain.  Again,  if  I  shoot  a 
partridge,  perhaps  only  wounding  it,  and  not  killing  it 
outright,  the  pain  which  I  cause  to  the  poor  bird  is 
certainly  not  necessary  pain,  for  there  is  no  necessity 
that  I  should  shoot  at  all.  And  yet,  I  fear  me,  Sir 
Hamar  is  not  unlikely  to  endeavour  to  justify  both 
shooting  and  fox-hunting  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  defi- 
nition ! 

The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Sir  Hamar's  definition  will  not 
do.  The  true  definition  of  "  cruelty  "  is  the  "  unjustifi- 
able infliction  of  pain."  That,  of  course,  leaves  it  open 
to  discussion  in  every  case  whether  such  pain  was, 
or  was  not,  justifiably  inflicted ;  but  this  cannot  be 
helped,  for  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  question  by  a 
definition. 

The  question,  then,  arises  :  Is  it  justifiable  to  inflict 
pain  upon  a  dog  in  the  experimental  search  for  know- 
ledge? And  if  so,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  pain  which 
may  be  so  inflicted,  or  may  it  be  prolonged  and 
atrocious  agony?  And  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  basic  question  :  on  what  principle  can  the 
infliction  of  experimental  pain  upon  animals  be  justi- 
fied? I  have  often  asked  that  question,  but  I  have 
never  obtained  an  answer.  Let  us  look  round  the 
world  and  consider  "  what  man  has  done  to  man  " 
during  the  last  four  years.  Is  there  any  crime  that 
man  has  not  committed,  any  monstrous  atrocity  or 
outrage  that  man  has  not  done  to  man — and  to  other 
animals  also' — during  that  period?  How  has  man — 
himself  the  only  morally  cruel  animal — demonstrated 
his  right  to  inflict  suffering  upon  his  humbler  brethren 
of  the  universal  kinship  in  the  hope  of  peradventure 
saving  himself  from  some  measure  of  pain  in  the 
»  future?  If  the  anthropoid  apes,  in  the  course  of  evo- 
lutionary progress,  were  so  intellectually  improved  as 
to  be  able  to  embark  upon  "  physiology,"  would  the 
orang-utan  be  justified  in  vivisecting  the  dog?  The 
answer,  I  trow,  would  be  that  the  ape  is  not  worth 
the  sacrifice.  But  how  can  it  be  shown  that  man,  the 
ape's  first  cousin,  is  worth  it  either? 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  painful  experiments 
on  the  so-called  "brutes  "  are  justified  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  greatest  asset  in 
human  life.  Well,  if  that  be  in  truth  the  basis  of  moral 
conduct,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  justified  in  making 
our  vivisectional  experiments  upon  man,  and  not  only 
justified,  but  that  it  would  be  our  duty  so  to  do,  for 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  from  the 
human  body  we  can  derive  far  more  knowledge  than 
from  the  body  of  "  a  brute." 

But  the  truth  is  that  many  things  are  better  than 
knowledge.  Justice,  mercy,  and  compassion  are  all 
better  than  knowledge.  And  if  man  desires  to  rise 
above  "  the  ape  and  the  tiger,"  let  him  learn  to  bear 
suffering  rather  than  seek  to  escape  it  through  the 
sufferings  of  his  humbler  and  helpless  kindred,  for  by 
such  sufferings,  so  inflicted,  humanity  itself  is  greatly 
injured. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Greenwood. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Several  of  the  eminent  physiologists  who  have 
written  in  the  press  against  this  Bill  claim  that  under 
the  existing  legal  regulations  of  vivisection  experiments 
dogs  cannot  suffer.  While  this  statement  will,  as  other 
correspondents  have  shown,  bear  considerable  qualifi- 


cation, it  is  refreshing  to  find  even  that  amount  of 
respect  for  human  sentiment,  as  a  right  of  the  public 
conscience,  displayed  by  the  irrepressible  claimants  for 
the  supreme  apotheosis  of  science. 

The  Guardian  of  April  roth,  too,  says  :  "  There  must 
be  no  question  of  the  torture  of  dogs,  and  safeguards 
in  this  respect  will  rightly  be  required." 

On  the  Continent,  the  scientific  torture  of  animals 
is  unrestricted.  Some  two  years  ago  a  leading  English 
paper,  in  depiecating  the  hampering  of  vivisection 
experiments  in  this  country,  remarked  scathingly  that 
"the  Germans  are  not  so  squeamish."  The  world 
has  had  experience  during  the  laic  war  of  the  depth 
of  German  contempt  for  humane  feeling,  and  for 
humanity  as  a  principle. 

That  the  conditions  of  vivisected  animals  arc  bolter 
in  this  country  is  due  to  the  invincible  exertions  of  the 
much  misrepresented  and  depreciated  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  who,  for  some  thirty  years,  fought  like 
a  Titaness  for  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
human members  of  sentient  creation  against  unmiti- 
gated tortures  in  the  asserted  interests  of  science. 

A  hard  battle  it  was  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  crushed  a  less  determined  spirit,  for  she  had 
arrayed  against  her  the  serried  ranks  of  federated 
scientific  and  professional  hostility,  combined  with  the 
ignorance,  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  public  in 
relation  to  the  question.  Her  initiative,  and  indomit- 
able energy  and  determination,  gave  the  impulse  to 
civilised  evolution  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  animals 
which  has  compelled  vivisectors  to  put  some  limit  to 
their  cruelties,  in  conformity  to  British  law. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  "  The  hour  and  the 
woman,"  for  Miss  Cobbe  combined  the  qualities  of 
capacious  intellect,  courage  and  resolution  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  As  with  Samson,  her  spirit  and 
power  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Philistines  shouting  against  her.  A  born  leader  of 
women,  with  nothing  of  the  finicky  or  lackadaisical, 
mawkish  sentimentalist  about  her;  no  vapidity;  no 
shoddy  meretriciousness,  she  was  simply  a  puissant 
protagonist  contending  for  the  realisation  of  her  ideal 
of  humanity  to  animals. 

After  all,  the  position  of  animals  is  very  pathetic ; 
they  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
God-like  character  whose  first  impulse  is  "  to  shield 
the  humble  and  subdue  the  proud." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

26,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

Clifton,  Bristol. 

MELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — -I  venture  to  give  my  tribute  of  appreciation 
to  the  untold  and  unknown  benefits  of  Melmanism.  I 
am  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  so,  not  having  gone  through 
the  course,  my  onlv  disadvantage  being  that  I  have  not 
received  a  large  cheque  for  my  testimonial ;  but  this, 
as  you  will  readily  admit,  is  easily  rectified. 

The  great  and  unusual  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  the  course,  the 
advertisement  itself  is  enough.  In  one  magic  half- 
hour  the  enchanted  reader  becomes,  not  merely  oblivi- 
ous of  the  past,  but  intoxicated  with  the  present,  even 
to  being  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating hilarity,  as  unexpected  as  delightful. 

I  say  unexpected,  for  with  all  the  literary  charm  and 
grace,  the  exquisite  diction,  and  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  it  has  not,  up  to  now,  been 
the  cause  of  uncontrolled  and  frenzied  merriment  to  its 
staid  and  serious  readers. 

Having,  however,  once  started  on  a  new  career,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  merely  a  passing 
phase,  but  that,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  Melmanism,  the 
Editor  mav  forget  the  past  traditions  of  the  paper, 
and  emplov  his  gift  of  humour  in  making  the  Satur- 
day Review  a  serious  rival  to  Punch. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  Chichester. 

April  19th,  1919. 
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PEACE  SETTLEMENT  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  world  has  been  at  war  for  four  years, 
causing  devastation  unrivalled  in  history.  We  are  still 
at  war,  the  fatal  armistice  having  merely  suspended 
operations.  Does  it  not  strike  most  sane  minds  that 
Peace  is  the  first  necessity  of  the  world,  and  that,  if  so, 
the  settlement  of  its  terms  ought  immediately  to  engage 
the  statesmen  of  the  nations  who  have  suffered  most 
in  the  war — Belgium,  France  and  England?  I  submit 
this  view,  even  though  any  project  of  a  League  of 
Nations  were  sound  and  practicable.  Whether  it  be  so 
or  not  shall  be  presently  considered.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that,  irrespectively  of  the  sound- 
ness of  any  other  scheme  or  dream,  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  the  war  by  early  settlement  of  the  terms  of 
peace  claims  urgent  priority  over  all  other  measures. 

Why  has  this  urgent  necessity  been  pushed  aside? 
I  say  it  as  inoffensively  as  I  can — because  an  American 
gentleman,  whose  personal  character  is  highly 
respected,  but  whose  administrative  experience  in 
matters  of  world-wide  interest  would  not  gain  him  a 
secretaryship  in  an  English  Department,  and  who  once 
declared  that  a  nation  could  be  "too  proud  to  fight," 
and  who  therefore  could  have  formed  no  conception  of 
the  high  claims  of  honour  in  the  determining  features 
of  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  has  schemed  a  dream 
or  dreamed  a  scheme,  which  is  to  land  a  millennium 
on  the  earth  earlier  than  the  period  apparently  assigned 
to  it  in  much  Christian  expectation  based  on  the  Bible. 
I  am  not  launching  into  any  speculation  on  doles.  I 
merely  suggest  a  study  of  conditions.  Now,  let  us 
consider  whether  the  dream  of  a  League  of  Nations — 
which  may  lie  in  another  sense— lies  within  the  region 
of  possibilities.  To  be  complete  and  workable,  it  re- 
quires (1)  a  virtual  legislature  to  lay  down  terms 
equivalent  to  laws ;  (2)  a  Cabinet  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  these  laws ;  (3)  an  army  to  punish 
breaches  of  these  laws. 

Let  us  approach  the  scheme  by  plainly  realising  (1) 
that  its  realisation  depends  on  the  character  of  the  en- 
gaging parties,  and  on  the  truth ;  (2)  that  all  true  char- 
acter depends,  not  on  diplomacy,  but  on  moral  attain- 
ments, not  to  be  secured  either  by  force  or  by  intrigue, 
and  (3)  that  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  hetero- 
geneous and  often  antagonistic  races  of  Europe,  the 
memory  of  whose  feuds  and  wrongs  cannot  die  out  to 
order,  it  will.be  either  intrigue  or  force,  and  not  moral 
suasion,  that  will  dominate  conferences  called  to  pre- 
side over  the  incubation  of  the  egg  of  peace,  which  will 
be  broken  into  pieces  before  it  can  be  hatched. 

W.  C.  Madge. 

18,  Theatre  Road,  Calcutta. 

MR.    WILSON    AND  CONGRESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  March  8th  the  article 
'  America  and  the  League  '  is  slightly  misleading.  You 
say,  Senator  Lodge's  resolution  in  opposition  to  the 
draft  of  the  League,  which  President  Wilson  brought 
back  to  America,  and  which,  he  gave  the  American 
people  very  decidedly  to  understand,  could  not,  and 
would  not,  be  amended,  "  is  backed  by  37  Senators, 
who,  it  is  said,  are  sufficient,  when  added  to  their 
friends,  to  constitute  the  majority  of  64  requisite  to 
reject  the  treaty." 

Article  II.,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

There  are  96  Senators,  and  it  would  therefore  require 
the  concurrence  of  64  Senators  to  ratify  any  League 
of  Nations  covenant.  The  37  Senators  pledged  against 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  ratification. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  strict  and  most  carefully 
planned  censorship  of  the  cables  has  prevented  any 
free  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticism  between 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States  regarding  the 
proposed  League. 


You  say  further  :  "  Both  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  are  experienced  politicians ;  they  know 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  demagogue  to  deceive  himself  as 
to  the  opinions  of  the  dumb  majority."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  you  have  noted,  the  majority  was  not  dumb 
at  the  November  elections,  but  with  admirable 
prescience  elected  a  majority  of  Republican  Senators 
to  thwart  just  such  manoeuvres  as  are  taking  place  at 
Paris. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Louis  Evan  Shipman. 
Brook  Place,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 

SERBIA    AND  MONTENEGRO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Serbian 
Government  for  a  "  Great  Serbia  "  under  the  title  of  a 
Jugo-Slav  kingdom,  as  set  forward  by  their  chief  ex- 
ponent, M.  Pachitch,  the  Premier,  the  declaration  of 
the  President  of  the  Serbian  Parliament,  who  repre- 
sents a  party  opposed  to  M.  Pachitch,  is  interesting 
as  demonstrating  the  truth  that  the  Serbian  people, 
as  a  whole,  are  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  Montenegro  and  the  sister  Slav  countries. 

Quite  a  considerable  number  of  Serbians,  as  well  as 
Montenegrins,  desire  a  Jugo-Slav  Federation  of  Free 
States  and  the  preservation  of  a  close  entente  with  Italy. 

With  respect  to  the  complaints  of  the  Serbian  Pre- 
mier, there  is  nothing  (even  in  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  Italian  action  in  Dalmatia)  that  the  Italians  have 
done  that  the  Serbians  have  not  perpetrated  upon  their 
sister  State,  Montenegro,  only  ten  times  worse.  The 
military  occupation  of  Montenegro  by  Serbian  troops 
is  one  of  the  most  regrettable  incidents  of  the  close 
of  the  great  war. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Devine. 

Northwood  Park,  Winchester. 

LONDON  RAILWAYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,— Those  who  are  in  raptures  over  the  perform- 
ances of  our  splendid  railway  managers,  either  as 
professionals,  or  as  gifted  amateurs  running  the  war 
and  the  muddle  of  peace,  may  think  all  criticism  of  our 
railways  out  of  place.  As  I  see  no  such  reason  for 
silence,  I  venture  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  rail- 
wav  conditions  of  London  to-day.  The  fares  on  the 
Underground  have  just  been  advanced,,  and  I  notice 
that  the  sum  I  have  to  pay  for  my  daily  journey  would 
carry  me  two  stations  further.  Surely  I  should  pay 
a  halfpenny  less  at  least  than  the  people  who  go  two 
stations  beyond  me.  What  is  the  objection  to  half- 
pennies? They  are  in  frequent  circulation,  and  used 
by  every  man  who  buys  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  If  the 
Underground  cannot  see  the  difference  between  a 
journey  six  stations  long  and  another  eight  stations 
lonp;,  it  is  about  time  that  its  authorities  learnt  more  of 
their  business  in  detail.  If  the  Underground  cannot 
afford  to  keep  fares  as  they  are,  these  same  authorities 
who  run  or  retard  it  should  look  round  for  means  of 
saving. 

They  need  not  look  far.  For  one  thing,  they  might 
abolish  the  silly  and  ill-observed  ritual  of  clipping 
tickets,  which  wastes  a  lot  of  labour,  and  during  the 
War  introduced  London  to  a  lot  of  female  rudeness 
and  impertinence  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  This 
clipping  does  not  prevent  people  from  swindling,  as  a 
recent  advertisement  of  the  Company's  shows.  £777 
has  been  gathered  in  fines  and  costs. 

They  might  issue  tickets  for  a  definite  distance  at  a 
definite  price,  and  save  the  printing  of  the  names  of 
various  stations  of  arrival  on  them.  A  ticket  bearing, 
say,  "2d.  from  Leicester  Square,"  could  be  aseasily 
checked  as  one  with  all  the  stations  recorded  on  it  that 
can  be  reached  for  that  sum. 

The  Underground,  daily  choked  with  struggling 
passengers,  is  yet,  I  gather,  hard  up  for  money.  This 
is  a  paradox  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  seldom  go  to 
the  City.    As  it  is  so,  I  wonder  why  the  Underground 
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can  afford  fantastic  maps,  pictures  and  posters,  with 
remarks  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  impossible  flowers,  and 
trees  such  as  never  grew  in  Epping  Forest  or  any- 
where else.  And  I  wonder  why  we  are  invited  to 
"  hurry  on  "  into  a  train  which  along  its  whole  length 
has  only  one  notice  as  to  whither  it  is  going.  There 
are  placards  and  places  for  them,  but  laziness  or  in- 
competence forgets  them. 

It  might  also  be  easily  possible  to  get  somebody  to 
write  brief,  plain  English  for  the  railway's  public 
notices,  thus  reducing  bills  for  printing,  and  the  time 
taken  to  understand  the  said  notices.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, the  composers  have  been  influenced  by  the  new 
professors  of  publicity,  who  heralded  their  appearance 
by  asking  you  to  "  enlist,  if  you  have  no  home  ties." 
They  were  some  way  behind  the  ordinary  public  in 
common  sense  and  tact.  For  a  member  of  that  long- 
suffering  body,  if  he  had  to  write  a  public  notice, 
would  have  the  sense  to  get  it  corrected  by  someone 
who  could  put  it  plainly  and  clearly. 

By  "  the  public"  I  mean  the  average  Briton,  not 
the  silly  working  man  well  above  forty  who  complained 
to  me  of  crowding,  and  then  added  that  all  this  trouble 
would  cease,  when  Peace  was  signed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Straphanger. 

TAXI-DRIVERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — As  you  have,  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  taken  up  the  question  of  the  behaviour  of 
London  taxi-cab  drivers,  I  write  to  point  out  that  one 
very  gross  line  of  misbehaviour  seems  not  to  have 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  almost  invariably  in  force  at  the  London 
theatres. 

The  Commissionaire,  in  the  intervals  of  the  perform- 
ance, asks  as  many  of  the  stallholders  as  possible 
whether  they  want  a  taxi  after  the  theatre.  If  the 
answer  is  "  Yes,"  the  next  question  is  the  destination, 
and  then  an  enormous  sum  is  named  as  the  fare,  with 
an  assurance  that  no  taxi  will  take  you  for  less. 

In  this  way  many  taxi-drivers  night  after  night 
receive  anything  from  ios.  to  £i  for  comparatively 
short  journeys. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

A.  R.  Prideaux. 

April  15. 

THE  LONDON  GIRLS'  CLUB  UNION. 
To<  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  we  claim  the  hospitality  of  your  paper  to 
appeal  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  some  memo- 
ries of  the  good  times  they  had  themselves  on  their 
annual  holiday,  to  help  the  executive  of  the  London 
Girls'  Club  Union,  of  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
is  patroness,  to  buy  a  Club  Holiday  House  by  the  sea- 
side, where  our  working  girls  may  spend  their  annual 
holiday,  or  recruit  after  serious  illness,  in  health,  com- 
fort, and  safety,  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  and  a 
maximum  of  contentment,  under  good  influences,  and 
in  the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age? 

The  London  Girls'  Club  Union  has  over  50  clubs 
scattered  over  every  district  of  London,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  6,000.  Free  holidays  have  already  been 
given  to  many,  through  the  generosity  of  our  friends, 
and  many  have  been  helped  with  part  payment,  but  this 
only  affects  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  girls,  and 
what  we  need  is  a  permanent  home  for  girls  who  have 
saved  up  and  can  pay  for  their  own  maintenance.  We 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  buy  a  freehold  house, 
and  open  it  in  May,  in  time  for  the  summer  holidays. 
So  we  appeal  for  a  sum  which  will  enable  us  to  be 
self-supporting,  for  the  girls'  payments  cannot  amount 
to  more  than  15s.  to  18s.  a  week,  and  that  will  hardly 
pay  current  expenses,  even  with  prices  on  a  lower  scale 
than  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

Working  girls  have  toiled  long  and  strenuously  to 
help  us  win  the  war,  many  have  worked  the  whole 
night  through,  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  the  strain 
has  been  great. 


We  appeal  also*  to  those  to  whom  this  war,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  has  brought  increased  financial 
prosperity,  to  help  us  with  this  work,  and  we  suggest 
that  there  may  be  some  who  would  like  to  endow  and 
name  a  bed,  as  a  thank-offering  or  as  a  memorial. 

All  gifts,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  our  hon.  treasurer,  Miss  Ruth  Whitbread, 
24,  Eaton  Place,  S.W.2. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  St.  Helier,  President. 

Rhoda  Carlisle. 

Flora  Kirwan. 

Ruth  Whitbread. 

Audrey  T.  Coleridge. 

florence  m.  goschen. 

Elizabeth  Post. 

THE  "  SANCTA  SOPHIA  "  MOVEMENT. 
To'  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  only  to-day  been  called  to 
Mr.  Poynter's  letter  on  the  above,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  April  5th.  As  the  convener  of  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  to  which  he 
refers,  I  trust  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing to  him,  though  later  than  I  could  have  wished. 

Mr.  Poynter's  argument  for  leaving  Saint  Sophia 
(why  does  he  call  it  "  Santa  "  instead  of  "  Hagia  "? 
It  was  never  Latin  but  when  desecrated  by  the  infamous 
Latin  Crusaders  in  1204)  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk  is  a 
fine  variant  of  the  gentle  art  of  thimble-rigging.  The 
pea  must  be  sought,  if  anywhere,  under  the  Latin 
thimble,  because  the  Latin  Church  is  "  one  solid  body," 
whereas  the  Eastern  Churches  are  "split  up."  The 
trick  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Latin"  for 
"  Western,"  but  it  is  so  transparent  that  the  mentality 
of  those  (if  any)  who  are  taken  in  by  it  must  be  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  country  bumpkins  on  the  race- 
course, who  are  the  natural  prey  of  the  thimble-rigger. 

"  Some  Eastern  Churches,"  he  says,  "  are  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  and  some  are  not."  So  are  some 
Western  Churches  and  some  not,  but  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  question  of  restoring  to  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  a  building  ravished  from  them  by  the 
infidel  Turk?  "Oh,"  says  Mr.  Poynter,  "but  the 
builders  of  Saint  Sophia,  like  the  builders  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  were  in  communion  with  Rome." 
Ergo  (or  shall  we  say  argal)  both  edifices  should  belong 
to  the  Pope.  But  as  this  claim  is  not  impudent 
enough  to  stand  before  the  public  quite  naked,  we  are 
told  that  on  the  whole  we  had  "best  let  things  be." 

Mr.  Poynter's  ethics  are  as  peculiar  as  his  logic; 
witness  the  following  parable: — Let  us  suppose  "A  " 
and  "B  "  are  partners  in  business.  For  a  time  they 
carry  it  on  together  without  undue  friction,  but  "A  " 
begins  to  assume  airs  of  sole  proprietorship,  and  affects 
to  regard  "B"  as  merely  his  servant.  The  partner- 
ship is  consequently  dissolved  :  each  sets  up  for  him- 
self, and  each  claims  to  be  the  original  and  genuine 
firm.  Some  time  afterwards  burglars  break  into 
"  B's  "  shop  and  steal  some  of  his  goods.  The  police, 
however,  arrest  the  thieves,  and  succeed  in  recovering 
some  of  "  B's  "  property,  but  when  it  is  proposed  to 
restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner,  "  A  "  protests.  Such  an 
act,  he  says,  "is  most  undesirable,  for  it  identifies  the 
Law  with  the  'mailed  fist'."  Other  burglars  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  what  they  have  stolen,  why  not 
these?  And  if  you  talk  about  rightful  owners, 
"  awkward  questions  will  arise."  As  a  matter  of  strict 
justice  it  should  be  given  to  me,  because  "  B  "  was 
once  in  business  with  me,  but  I  am  content  to  waive 
that  claim  in  deference  to  the  sacred  principle  that 
possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 

But  the  future  of  Saint  Sophia  is  too  serious  a  matter 
for  merelv  playful  treatment,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Near  Eastern  question  may  be  "  settled  "  in  a 
way  repugnant  to  the  large  majority  of  the  English 
religious  public,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
alike. 

The  secrecy  which  is  being-  maintained  in  regard  to 
the  Peace  negociations  is  being  made  a  cover  for 
Roman  Catholic  intrigue.  Certain  Permanent  Officials 
at  the  Foreign  Office  (in  whose  hands  Ministers  are  as 
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wax)  are  putting  every  obstacle  they  can  think  of  in 
the  way  oi  the  restoration  of  the  building  to  Christian 
worship  until,  in  the  shifting  (if  the  political  kaleido- 
scope a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  of  transferring 
it  from  the  Turk  to  the  Pope  that  he  may  establish  a 
"  Uniat  "  centre  ol  discord  in  the  midst  of  Orthodox 
Christendom.  If  this  letter  were  not  too  long  already 
I  could  easily  give  facts  to  prove  it,  but  1  will  only 
mention  one.  The  Church  Times,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  Romanising  section  ol  the  High  Church  Anglican 
party,  while  hypocritically  professing  to  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East, 
steadily  refuses  to  take  any  notice  of  letters  or  speeches 
that  point  out  this  danger. 

Your  faithfully, 

C.  G.  Hakkison. 
Colder 's  Green,  N.W.,  April  nth. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir; — Where  is  the  "  Saturday  "  of  yester-year?  I 
confess  that  I  rubbed  my  eyes  with  amazement  on 
opening  your  Review  yesterday  morning  to  find  no 
chorus  of  indignation  with  reference  to  the  letter  on 
the  restitution  to  Christendom  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Church  of  '  The  Holy  Wisdom  '  in  Constantinople, 
published  in  your  number  of  the  5th  inst.,  with  its 
Laodicean  conclusion  of  "best  let  things  be."  Much 
as  I  loathed  Gladstone's  ordinary  political  views,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  how  splendidly  that  great  man 
would  have  thundered  against  such  a  proposal.  As  to 
the  feelings  of  ordinary  devout  Mahomedans  on  the 
subject,  they  would  approximate  to  the  sentiment  of 
"Lord,  what  fools  these  Christians  be!  "  they  would 
merely  consider  us  as  a  crowd  of  indifferent  Laodi- 
ceans,  and  they  would  be  right. 

Yours  obedientlv, 

H.  W.  Keys. 

FROM    ARCHANGEL,   OR  THEREABOUTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— I  send  you  another  letter  from  a  friend  at  or 
near  Archangel. 

Yours, 
A.  B. 

Dear  Mrs.  , — One  finds  a  difficulty  in  starting  : 

how  tactless  that  does  sound,  but  mental  vagueness,  a 
general  slovenliness,  are  the  excuses.  I've  been  worry- 
ing myself  with  dreary  essays  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
'  The  Religion  of  the  Russian  Revolution,'  by  some 
Babu  disciple  of  Dostoievsky. 

Perhaps  Russia  is  mysterious,  but  then  so  are  cows; 
I  expect  even  less  educated,  even  more  oppressed  than 
the  miserable  moujik.  And  rats  and  bats  and  owls, 
who  knows  their  private  mystic  thoughts,  what  dumb 
debates  they  Indulge  in  after  dark? 

But  then  one  finds  the  article  next  '  Musical  Notes  ' 
preceded  by  '  The  character  of  totality  of  Artistic  Ex- 
pression.' And  one  sees  it's  merely  noise,  though  it 
disgusts  one,  rather,  these  ideals  dragged  to  pieces 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd.  A  digest  of  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  between  blue  covers,  issued 
monthly,  to  the  tired  business  man  !  So,  one  supposes, 
the  average  mortal  strives  to  obtain  a  reputation  for 
abnormal  brain.  One  imagines  Surbiton  in  spectacles, 
Chelsea  in  old  oak  chairs,  gasping  with  sheer  delight 
at  the  dreary  flood  of  words,  storing  away  the  little 
catch-phrases  in  the  cluttered  attics  of  their  brains. 
Rather  too  complex  for  my  crude  self,  they  merely 
cause  annoyance. 

So  I  lie  on  my  bed,  and  gaze  at  the  roof,  and  weave 
dreams  around  my  pipe.  It  was  my  pastime  this  even- 
ing. In  the  cold  grey  twilight  time  stood  still  and  the 
present  disappeared.  All  outside  was  weeping  in  the 
thaw,  the  soft  drip  on  the  window  sill  the  only  sound. 

One's  thoughts  roamed  vague  and  disconnected,  and 
went  visiting  with  happy  peaceful  memories.  Pre- 
sently an  ape  wandered  in,  mouthing  raucous  pleas- 
antries, while  awkwardly  I  fumbled,  at  the  doorway  of 
to-day,  only  half  awake.  One  hates  these  people  who 
greet  life  shouting  loudly.    Till  to-morrow,  when  one's 


mental  outlook  changes  and  the  ideas  of  yesterday 
appear  as  the  ravings  of  some  neurotic  imbecile.  One's 
own  uncouth  optimism  enraging  all  others. 

This  instability  is  bad,  but  one  must  feel  restless, 
it  can't  be  otherwise.  For  how  long  are  we  tied  to 
Russia,  when  and  where  shall  we  be  granted  our 
freedom,  no  one  seems  to  know.  And  freedom  gained, 
what  then?  Looking  ahead  and  seeing  this  unlovely 
fog,  one's  weak  little,  neat  little  personality  seeks 
refuge  in  a  cynical  blustering,  to  hide  one's  terror. 

And  cynicism  demands  experience  to  give  it  good 
effect.  Hence  my  dissatisfaction  with  life  at  the 
moment.  To  cure  this  I  must  read  again  your  '  Light 
in  the  Clearing.'  How  clumsily  I  introduced  that,  but 
then  I  suffer,  as  some  do,  from  a  total  inability  to  give 
thanks  gracefully,  or  make  adieux  with  ease.  I  tell 
you  this,  trying  somehow  to  excuse  myself,  although 
I  think  you  know  it  well.  Anyway,  I  enjoyed  it  most 
awfully  and  in  a  week  or  two  I  shall  read  it  again. 

One  imagined  the  majority  of  American  novelists  as 
of  the  O.  Henry  or  Jack  London  type,  pleasant  people 
in  a  magazine,  but  rather  overpowering  in  book  form. 
Such  the  case,  I  thank  you  for  having  introduced  me 
to  new  friends.  And  now  I  must  let  my  letter  take  its 
leave,  while  I  continue  saving  Russia. 

One  supposes  that  is  what  we  do,  though  possibly 
we  occupy  the  more  degraded  position  of  mere  financial 
sentries.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Please  give  my 
salaams  very  kindly  and  unobtrusively  to  all  who  would 
remember  m;. 

WHEN  A  BISHOP  IS  NOT  A  BISHOP. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Since  writing  the  letter  which  you  did  mc  the 
honour  to  publish  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  I 
have  come  across  the  following  "  answers  "  by  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  Cranmer,  to  certain  questions  pro- 
posed by  himself.  As  he  composed  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  Ordinal  used  from  1552  to  1662, 
we  see  in  his  answers  precisely  what  he  intended  the 
title  "Bishop"  to  signify.  This  was  not  the  "two- 
horned  imp  "  or  the  "  mass  monger  "  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times,  but  a  new  species  of  official,  who  could,  as 
your  correspondent  "  Laicus  "  suggested,  get  rid  of 
the  incubus  of  the  episcopate,  whenever  it  became  irk- 
some. Resignation  of  the  cares  of  office  meant,  in 
Cranmcr's  view,  abdication  of  the  episcopate,  which 
was  merely  an  aristocratic  beadledom.  A  bishop  with- 
out a  see  automatically  ceased  to  be  a  bishop,  and  a 
gentleman  promoted  to  a  see  became  automatically  a 
Bishop,  without,  as  much  as  with,  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.  If  this  view  of  the  episcopate  is  what 
"  Laicus  "  holds,  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  supposing 
it  to  be  an  office,  like  that  of  a  beadle,  which  impresses 
no  sacramental  character  upon  the  soul  and  can  be  laid 
aside  at  will.  These  "  Answers  "  of  Cranmer's  will 
be  found  in  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Reformation," 
Vol.  II,  Book  III,  p.  201. 

"  1.  What  a  Sacrament,  is  by  Scripture? 
Ans.  .The  Scripture  sheweth  not  what  a  Sacra- 
ment is,  nevertheless  where  in  the  Latin 
tongue  we  have  Sacr amentum,  there  in 
the  Greek  we  have  Mysterium,  and  so  by 
the  Scripture,  Sacramentum  may  be 
called  Mysterium,  id  est  Occulta  sive 
Arcana. 

2.    What  a  Sacrament  is  by  the  Antient  Authors? 

Ans.  The  Antient  Authors  call  a  Sacrament 
sacrce  rei  signum,  viz  :  visibile  verbum, 
symbolum,  atque  pactio  qua  sumus  con- 
stricti. 

\.  ,  How  many  Sacraments  are  there  by  Scripture? 

Ans,  The  Scripture  sheweth  not  how  many 
Sacraments  there  be,  but  Incamntio 
Christi  and  Matrimonium  are  called 
Mysteria  and  therefore  we  may  call  them 
by  the  Scripture  Sacramento.  But  one 
Sacramentum  the  Scripture  maketh  men- 
tion of  which  is  hard  to  be  received  fully, 
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as  would  to  God  it  were,  and  that  is 
Mysterium  Iniquitatis  or  Mysterium 
Meretricis  Magna  Bestiae. 

4.  How  many  in  ye  Antient  Authors? 

Ans.  There  be  many  more  than  seven.  The 
determinate  number  of  Seven  Sacra- 
ments is  no  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  nor 
of  the  old  authors. 

5.  Whether  Bishops  or  Priests  were  first?  And 
if  the  Priests  were  first,  then  the  Priest  made  the 
Bishop. 

Ans.  Tlie  Bishops  and  Priests  were  at  one  time, 
And  were  no  two  things  but  both  one 
office,  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
religion. 

6.  Whether  a  Bishop  may  make  a  Priest  by 
Scripture,  and  whether  any  oilier,  not  a  Bishop  only, 
may  make  a  Priest? 

Ans.  A  Bishop  may  make  a  Priest  by  Scripture, 
and  so  may  Princes  and  Governors  also, 
ami  that  by  the  authority  of  God  com- 
mitted unto  them,  and  the  people,  also, 
by  election. 

7.  Whether  in  the  New  Testament  be  required 
any  consecration  of  a  Bishop  or  Priest,  or  only  ap- 
pointing to  the  office  be  sufficient? 

Ans.  In  the  New  Testament  he  that  is  appointed 
to  be  a  Bishop  or  a  Priest  needeth  not 
consecration,  by  the  Scripture,  for  elec- 
tion or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient." 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arnold  H.  Mathew, 
(Bishop). 

Walmer,  Kent.    April  igth. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BATH. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  comment  on  the  palatial  baths  with 
which  our  miners  are  to  be  presented  reminds  me  of  an 
instance  which  occurred  in  a  mining  village  in  Cumber- 
land. The  owners  of  a  terrace  of  bathless  miners' 
houses,  decided  that  each  house  should  be  provided 
with  a  bath.  The  design  of  the  houses  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  fit  the  baths  without  considerable  expense. 
However,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  making  a  hole 
in  the  kitchen  floor  before  the  fireplace,  then  fitting  in 
the  bath,  which  could  be  covered  up  when  not  in  use. 

The  baths  were  certainly  used — but  as  coal  cellars. 

Yours  &c, 

F.  Adams. 

GERMAN  COAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  say  the  miners  won't  let  the  Germans 
pay  in  coal,  but  surely  something  could  be  done  if  the 
equivalent  of  their  earnings  per  ton  were  put  to  an 
out-of-work  fund  for  them  and  the  rest  credited  against 
the  debt  when  sold.  Our  industries  and  other  classes 
of  workmen  would  benefit,  besides  delaying  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  coal  supplies. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  D. 

P.S. — I  enclose  my  card  for  reference. 

"THE  TIMES." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Apropos  your  reference  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Saturday  Review  to  the  "  Thunderer "  and  its 
24  pages,  another  feature  of  the  good  old  "  Times  " 
not  pleasing  to  all  its  readers  must  be  many  of  the 
illustrations  of  latter-day  costumes.  Some  of  these  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  "  Gargoyles  Grotesquely 
Garmented."  Money-lenders'  advertisements  are  rightly 
barred  from  its  columns.  Some  of  these  shocking  cari- 
catures of  females  should  meet  the  same  treatment. 

Yours  truly, 

Hy.A.  Dawson. 

"  Penstraze, "  Falmouth. 


REVIEWS 

THE    RUSSIAN  COURT. 

The    Russian    Diary    of   an     Englishman,  1915-17. 
Heinemann.     i_\s.  net. 
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HE  Russian  revolution  has  been  written  to  the 
bone  by  journalists:  this  is  the  fust  book  on 
the  subject  by  a  gentleman.  We  do  not  mean  this 
offensively,  but  merely  to  indicate  that  the  point  of  view 
is  that  of  the  Russian  Court  and  society,  and  not  that 
of  the  democratic  press.  The  Diary  is  partly  made  up 
of  letters  to  the  Ripon  family,  and  we  suppose  every- 
body knows  who  the  Englishman  is.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir 
(Duchess  of  Mecklenburg),  the  widow  of  the  Tsar's 
uncle,  and  was  consequently  on  easy  terms  with  all 
the  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  of  whom  there  were 
over  a  score.  He  was  in  and  out  of  the  British 
Embassy  every  day;  and  through  the  two  terrible 
years  (1915-17)  he  dined,  bridged,  or  went  to  some 
concert  or  musical  party  every  night  of  his  life.  A 
man  in  such  a  position  gets  quite  a  different  view  of 
things  from  that  of  "  our  correspondent,"  or  even  that 
of  Special  Envoys  like  Lord  Milner  or  Mr.  Henderson. 
It  is  this  fact  which  lends  a  fresh  interest  to  a  thread- 
bare theme:  "An  Englishman's"  point  of  view  may 
not  be  more  correct  than  anybody  else's,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Nothing  brings  the  social  condition  of  Russia  more 
vividly  to  our  minds  than  the  facts  of  the  murder  of 
Rasputin.  The  monk  was  a  drunken,  lewd  scoundrel, 
whose  influence  over  the  Tsarina  was  driving  Russia 
to  ruin.  But  he  was  coolly  murdered  in  the  house  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  (the  Tsar's  cousin)  by  Prince 
Felix  Yusupov.  The  body  of  the  "  unmentionable," 
when  fished  out  of  the  river,  was  buried  in  Tsarskoe 
Seloe,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Tsar  and 
the  Tsarina.  This  is  how  Russian  society  regarded 
the  matter.  "  All  the  Imperial  Family  are  off  their 
heads  at  the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri's  arrest,  for  even  the 
Emperor  has  not  the  right  to  arrest  his  family."  And 
again  :  "  As  you  must  know  Dmitri  Pavlovitoh  and  all 
the  family  are  furious  at  their  prerogatives  being 
touched.  No  one  has  the  right  to  enter  their  houses, 
and  yet  that  poor  boy's  house  was,  by  order  of  the 
Empress,  filled  with  common  soldiers."  After  a  nomi- 
nal arrest  of  a  few  days  in  a  palace,  the  young  men, 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Prince,  were  sent  off  in  special 
trains  to  Teheran  and  the  Crimea,  where  they  had 
houses.  What  a  queer  country  !  "  Had  luncheon  with 
the  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir;  the  Leon  Radziwills  were 
there,  and  Grand  Duke  Boris.  I  took  him  all  the 
newest  '  rag-times  '  from  London  for  his  private 
band."  The  date  of  this  entry  is  8  Jan.,  191 7,  two 
months  before  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar  !  It  is  all 
very  like  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  "  An  Englishman  "  brings  home  the 
responsibility  for  the  revolution  to  the  Empress  more 
clearly  than  any  other  wrriter  we  have  read.  It  was 
not  her  pro-German  sympathies ;  she  had  none ;  she, 
like  every  other  sovereign  in  Europe,  detested  the 
Kaiser.  It  was  her  ambition  to  be  another  Catherine, 
her  determination  to  rule  Russia  absolutely  and  to  get 
rid  of  all  Ministers  who  refused  to  take  her  orders, 
that  caused  the  catastrophe.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  entry  on  p.  143  :  "  Rodzianko  (President  of 
the  Duma)  in  the  month  of  December  (iqi6)  had 
arranged  with  the  Emperor  that  a  Constitution  should 
be  given  to  Russia.  A  list  of  Ministers  was  drawn  up, 
and  an  order  was  given  at  the  Winter  Palace  to  pre- 
pare the  State  rooms  for  the  occasion  of  the  announce- 
ment and  the  reception  of  the  Duma  on  Tuesday, 
December  19,  S.  Nicolas,  the  Emperor's  name  day. 
When  the  Empress  was  told  what  he  intended  to  do 
she  sefnt  him  off  to  the  Front.  He  left  on  Sunday, 
December  17.  The  list  of  Ministers  who  were  to  have 
been  the  first  under  the  new  Constitution  is  that  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  to-day  "  (1  April,  1917). 
These  facts  were  told  the  "  Englishman  "  by  Prince 
Belosselski-Belozerski,  who  had  them  from  "  an  unim- 
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peachable  source."  If  these  facts  were  known  to  so 
many  people,  they  must  surely  have  been  known  to  Sir 
George  Buchanan  and  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
through  them  to  the  Cabinets  of  England  and  France, 
known,  we  mean,  at  the  date  of  their  happening,  i.e., 
Christmas,  1916.  Why  did  England  and  France,  with 
such  enormous  stakes  to  win  or  lose,  not  remove  the 
Kmpress  by  some  form  of  stately  and  easy  imprison- 
ment, or  by  making  her  journey  to  Sweden  for  her 
health?  To  the  Emperor  we  should  have  said,  You 
are  dependent  on  us  for  food,  money,  and  arms  :  you 
must,  until  the  war  is  over,  be  guided  by  our  advice. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  said  or  done;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  Messrs.  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
believed  that  the  substitution  of  democracy  for  Tsar- 
dom  would  strengthen  Russia  as  an  ally — indeed  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  said  so.  Both  know  better  now,  as 
regards.  Russia,  at  all  events. 

This  is  how  the  Imperial  Family  left  for  Siberia,  that 
bourn  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  "  The  train 
was  to  have  started  at  2  a.m.,  but  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  luggage,  which  preceded  them  in  a  separate 
train,  they  did  not  leave  till  5.35.  The  Guards  gave 
the  Emperor  the  salute  when  he  left  the  Palace.  The 
Emperor,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexei  (Tsarovitch)  and  the 
Empress  drove  in  an  open  automobile  to  the  station, 
the  four  Grand  Duchesses,  in  another;  they  were  in 
white  dresses.  Their  heads  were  shaved  after  the 
measles.  The  Emperor  lit  cigarettes  incessantly,  and 
threw  them  away.  The  Empress  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  Grand  Duke  Alexei  cried — poor  little  boy  !  You 
mustn't  forget  they  had  been  waiting  to  leave  since 
two  o'clock  "  (in  the  morning)  "for  over  three  hours. 
The  Grand  Duchesses  showed  no  emotion."  At  the 
Governor's  small  house  at  Tobolsk,  the  Empress  said 
"  We  have  not  suffered  enough  for  all  the  faults  we 
have  committed."  The  poor  woman  has  suffered  more 
than  enough  by  this  time  !  Somebody  said  at  the 
station  in  the  hearing  of  the  little  Tsarovitch,  "  What 
a  beautiful  automobile  Kerenski  has  got!"  "Why," 
said  the  lad  bravely,  "  it  is  one  of  papa's."  The  Revo- 
lution sent  all  the  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses  flying 
in  different  directions.  "  An  Englishman  "  visited  his 
Grand  Duchess  Vladimir  at  Kislovodsk,  where  she  was 
living  in  a  small  villa,  and  where  he  brought  her  in 
his  Ixjots  some  hundred  thousand  rouble  notes  which 
she  had  not  seen  before.  The  old  parish  priest  cele- 
brated the  Grand  Duchess's  fete  in  the  villa,  and  after 
the  Te  Deum  said,  "  As  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  first 
to  know  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  so  may  you, 
after  all  your  suffering,  be  the  first  to  know  that  the 
order  of  former  days  has  come  back  to  Russia." 
Rather  a  quaint  way  of  expressing  the  wish  for  a  Res- 
toration to'  a  stout  and  elderly  Grand  Duchess  !  To- 
wards the  end  of  August,  1917,  there  was  the  Confer- 
ence at  Moscow.  Kerenski 's  speech  was  a  big  failure, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Kornilov's  march 
on  Petrograd  was  the  last  hope,  and  that  failed, 
through  the  madness  or  treachery  of  Lvov  (cousin  of 
the  Minister),  who  betrayed  the  General's  design  of 
restoring  the  Romanoffs,  or  making  himself  dictator, 
to  one  of  Kerenski's  spies.  This  at  least  is  "  An 
Englishman's"  explanation;  but  the  matter  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  Kerenski  is  still  voluble  and  unintelli- 
gible on  the  point.  This  book  is  strong  with  the 
strength  of  inside  knowledge. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE  GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 

The  German  Empire,  1867-1914,  and  the  Unity  Move- 
ment. By  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Vol.  I.     Allen  &  Unwin.     16s.  net. 

ANY  injunction  to  study  seriouslv  the  historical 
origins  of  that  German  Empire  which,  during  the 
first  week  of  November,  1918,  fell  asunder  and  dis- 
solved by  reason  of  the  imminence  of  its  destruction 
from  without,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  likely  to  be 
followed  at  present  by  no  one  who  is  not  a  completely 
devoted  seeker  after  historical  knowledge,  and  perhaps 


by  only  a  few  of  the  minority  who  are.  For  this  reason 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson's  first  volume 
of  the  history  of  the  Empire  from  1867  to  1914  will 
find  fewer  and  less  careful  readers  than  his  industry  and 
learning  have  deserved.  This  is  the  more  to1  be  re- 
gretted, because  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  Mr. 
Dawson's  command  of  the  English  language  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  use  pronouns — the 
most  frequent  source  of  unintentional  obscurity — in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  question  as  to  his  mean- 
ing. The  conscientious  reader  is  frequently  confronted 
by  a  reference  to  something  which  occurred  previously, 
as  to  which  he  has  been  instructed  either  insufficiently 
or  not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
hoped  that  the  few  whose  enthusiasm  for  knowledge 
makes  them  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  how  that 
empire  came  into  existence  which  we  have  taken  such  a 
world  of  trouble  to  destroy  will  not  be  discouraged  in 
their  high  enterprise  by  difficulties  as  trifling  at  these. 

About  one-third  of  the  present  volume  tells  the 
tangled  tale  of  the  Germanic  Federation,  which  fol- 
lowed the  disappearance  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  "National  Assembly"  at  Frankfort  which, 
under  the  Liberal  impulses  encouraged  and  developed 
by  the  troubles  of  1848,  endeavoured  from  that  year  till 
185 1  to  construct  a  Germanic  organism  in  which, 
whether  under  the  name  of  an  Empire  or  not,  German 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  German  states,  should 
co-operate  for  the  universal  prosperity.  Two  theories, 
or  watch-words,  Mr.  Dawson  tells  us,  animated  those 
unsuccessful  endeavours.  One  was  the  achievement  of 
unity,  and  the  other  the  establishment  of  internal 
"liberty."  These  theories  were  mutually  to  support 
and  stimulate  each  other.  When  unity  was  achieved, 
twenty  years  later,  it  was  not  through  liberty. 

Mr.  Dawson's  volume  serves  well  enough,  as  any 
moderately  accurate  history  must,  to  dispel  one  or  two 
popular  British  misconceptions  concerning  the  actions 
of  Prussia  in  the  achievement  of  German  unity  and  the 
methods  of  Bismarck  in  attaining  that  long  and  pro- 
foundly desired  ideal.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
action  and  inaction  of  this  country  in  relation  to  the  war 
with  Denmark  in  1864.  Once  assume  that  Prussia  was 
never  anything  but  a  predatory  bully,  and  Austria 
always  a  pitiable  dupe,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  con- 
clude that  Denmark  in  1864  was  as  inoffensive  a  victim 
as  Belgium  in  1914,  and  that  Palmerston  betrayed  a 
small  and  friendly  country,  as  Mr.  Asquith  did  not. 
This  simple,  but  erroneous  theory  is  largely  founded  on 
the  journalistic  criticism  of  the  Government  of  that  day 
by  political  opponents,  and  especially  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  facts  were  that  the  mass  of  questions  relating  to 
the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  of  great 
antiquity  and  almost  intolerable  complication,  that  the 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Danish  Government  was 
open  to  a  great  deal  of  most  damaging  criticism,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Dawson  observes,  the  main  objection  to 
the  behaviour  of  England  in  leaving  Denmark  to 
her  fate  was,  not  that  England  was  wrong  in  doing  so, 
but  that  different  members  of  the  Government  had  been 
wrong  on  various  occasions  in  using  language  which 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  if  they  had  meant 
to  interfere.  It  was,  of  course,  clear  that  part  of  the 
purpose  of- the  Danish  war  was  to  make  Prussia  a  naval 
power,  but  we  have  never  claimed  that  no  one  except 
ourselves  can  be  entitled  to  navies  or  naval  ports.  Does 
anyone  nowadays  really  feel  aggrieved  by  the  resolve, 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  themselves  with  naval 
armament  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
the  wealth  of  their  territory? 

An  equally  baseless  theory,  which  the  careful  perusal 
of  Mr.  Dawson's  book  will  equally  dispel,  is  that  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  precipitated  almost  entirely 
by  Bismarck's  rendering  of  the  message  conveyed  to 
him  from  the  Kintr  of  Prussia  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  publish  it,  if  he  thought  that 
course  desirable.  For  the  prevalence  of  this  idea, 
though  not,  perhaps,  for  the  singularly  inappropriate 
•description  of  Bismarck's  dispatch  as  a  "forged  tele- 
gram," Bismarck  was  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  biographer  Busch,  chiefly  responsible.  He  may 
have  been  right  in  likening  his  own  dispatch  to  a 
fanfare,  but  it  was  going  far  to  describe  the  message  of 
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the  King  on  which  it  was  based  as  a  chamade.  King 
William's  own  words  were  that  Benedetti  had  urged 
him  "  in  a  very  obtrusive  manner  "  to  promise  that  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature,  then  withdrawn,  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  be  renewed,  and  that  he 
(the  King)  had  "repelled  him  at  last  somewhat 
severely."  The  application  to  an  ambassador  of  the 
words  "obtrusive,"  "repel,"  and  "  severely  " — none 
of  which  occurred  in  Bismarck's  summary — were  surely 
a  cause  of  offence  sufficient  for  a  much  more  pacifically 
inclined  Foreign  Secretary  than  de  Gramont,  who  was 
in  Mr.  Dawson's  opinion  the  most  urgently  insistent 
upon  war  of  all  the  French  statesmen  of  that  time — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Empress.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  war  with  Prussia,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  German  Empire,  was  as 
necessary  to  that  arch-intriguer  Napoleon  III  as  war 
with  France  was  to  Bismarck  for  the  exactly  contrary 
purpose.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
which  in  1867  secured  to  North  Germany  the  fruits  of 
the  war  of  1866  with  Austria,  the  war  of  1870 — human 
nature  on  both  sides  being  what  it  was1 — was  in- 
evitable, and  all  the  diplomacies  of  Bismarck  on  the 
one  side,  and  Napoleon  III  and  his  ministers  on  the 
other,  were  something  like  the  manoeuvres  of  yachts 
for  the  start  in  a  sailing-race. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dawson  in 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  William  I  is  that  he  was 
constitutionally  reluctant  to  quarrel,  but,  when  he  had 
once  begun,  he  was  more  blood-thirsty  than  anybody. 
He  deprecated  the  Danish  war,  but,  when  it  was  over 
he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  mere  surrender  of  the 
Duchies  by  Denmark  to  Prussia  and  Austria  jointly. 
He  was  almost  passionately  anxious  not  to  make  war 
upon  his  recent  ally  and  personal  friend,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph ;  but  after  Sadowa  Bismarck  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  forego  the  occupation  of 
Vienna,  and  the  complete  military  humiliation  of 
Austria. 

Mr.  Dawson  brings  down  the  general  story  of  the 
German  Empire  and  its  organization  to  1874,  and  the 
last  two  chapters  of  the  present  volume  deal  respec- 
tively with  'Church  and  State  (1868 — 1883)'  including  a 
succinct  and  sufficient  account  of  the  "  Kultur-kampf , " 
and  with  '  Social  Democracy  (1848 — 1888),'  which 
largely  consists  of  a  picturesque  account  of  the  life 
of  Lassalle. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  the  Second  Volume,  of  which 
a  list  is  given,  will  be  on  the  same  plan,  two  of  them 
dealing  with  the  "  domestic  affairs  "  of  the  Empire 
under  William  II,  and  four  with  the  "  foreign  rela- 
tions "  of  Germany  from  1890-1914. 

KIPLING  AND  AN  IMITATOR. 

The  Years  Between.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

On  Patrol.    By  Klaxon.    Blackwood.    6s.  net. 

ENGLISH  poetry  has  changed  since  the  far-off  days 
in  which  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  '  Barrack  Room 
Ballads.'  At  that  time  there  was  a  disposition  among 
those  who  believed  that  English  poetry  had  died  with 
Tennyson  to  regard  Kipling's  work  as  in  a  sort  dog- 
gerel. Both  the  matters  of  which  he  treated  and  the 
method  of  treatment  were  inadmissible,  though  there 
was  a  grudging  tendency  to  concede  him  the  '  Reces- 
sional.' It  was  felt,  no  doubt,  that  this  experiment, 
this  almost  impudent  innovation,  must  receive  the  bap- 
tism of  distrust  which  consecrates  all  notable  adven- 
tures in  literature.  The  critics  might  have  spared 
themselves  trouble,  because  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
new  about  his  poetry,  still  less  in  his  verse.  His 
poetry,  of  which  there  is  very  little,  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  accident,  and  without  effort  fits  into 
the  chain  of  the  English  poets.  His  verse — in  which 
we  include  the  '  Recessional  ' — will  live  as  long  as  good 
journalism  attracts,  and  will  be  understood  as  long  as 
the  word  Jingo  has  a  meaning.  And  we  do  not  think 
that  will  be  very  long. 

'  The  Years  Between  '  contains  two,  perhaps  three 
poems  and  a  quantity  of  verse  ranging  from  almost  first 
class  Kipling  to  work  which  "  Klaxon  " — one  of  the 


last  inspired  of  his  imitators — might  well  have  pro- 
duced. The  volume  is,  however,  of  interest  to  the 
critic  of  poetry,  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  questions 
which  our  restless  younger  poets  are  setting  us.  The 
first  truth  which  emerges  is  that  it  is  not  too  late  even 
in  1919  to  achieve  poetry  by  the  old-fashioned  methods. 
A  fine  thought  may  still  be  perfectly  expressed  in  a 
conventional  form,  and  still  assume  poetry's  unconven- 
tional wings.     Is  there  anything  new  in  this  verse? 

'  These  were  never  your  true  love's  eyes, 
Why  do  you  feign  that  you  love  them? 
You  that  broke  .from  their  constancies, 
And  the  wide  calm  brows  above  them.' 

It  is  natural  and  easier  to  understand  than  to  forget. 

Take  again  '  The  Coward.' 

'  I  could  not  look  on  death,  which  being  known, 
Men  led  me  to  him,  blindfold  and  alone.' 

This  couplet  is  to  be  found  among  '  The  Epitaphs,' 
and  is  not  the  only  one  that  might  have  been  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek,  and  not  disgracing  the  original. 

The  second  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  a  piti- 
less judge.  Poetry  demands  absolute  service,  and  is 
merciless  with  any  that  uses  her  for  his  own  ends,  how- 
ever exalted.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has  so  used  poetry,  and  poetry  has,  in  The- 
Years  Between,  and  before  them,  amply  punished  him. 
The  ends  that  Mr.  Kipling  privately  pursued  were  lofty ; 
they  were  no  less  than  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which,  he 
believed,  should  coincide  with  the  ends  of  the  British 
Empire.  Poetry  does  not  resent  in  itself  such  a  pur- 
pose, as  witness  her  coronation  of  Virgil.  It  is  not  that 
Kipling's  theme  is  less  than  Virgil's.  For  not  Rome 
alone,  but  her  greater  successor  England,  knew  and  is 
a  permanent  lesson  to  time  of  the  great  exhortation  that 
ends  with  the  call  '  Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare 
superbos. " 

The  difference  would  seem  to  be  that  Virgil  saw 
Rome  clearly  and  at  first-hand,  while  Mr.  Kipling  sees 
our  Empire  only  too  often  in  the  terms  of  a  leading 
article.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  Virgil  was  an 
Augustan  Imperialist,  just  as  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  Tory 
Imperialist.  But  Virgil,  when  he  set  to  his  task,  lost 
his  "  views  "  in  his  vision;  the  reverse  is  true  of  Mr. 
Kipling,  when  he  attempts  political  verse.  Nor  must 
we  be  accused  of  writing  thus,  because  we  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Kipling's  "  views."  On  the  contrary, 
his  verse  as  in  '  Ulster  '  contains  what  we  conceive  to 
be  a  very  formidable  expression  of  a  just  point  of  view. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  his  belief  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  with  his  criticism  of  "The  Treaty  of 
London,"  with  his  attack  on  those  responsible  for  the 
Mesopotamian  muddle,  with  his  dislike  for  pacifists.  It 
is  to  his  treatment  of  these  topics  that  we  address  our 
criticism,  to  the  angry  ephemeral  passion  with  which 
they  are  approached.  Anger  and  hatred  may  only  find 
their  way  into  poetry,  when  they  are  clear  of  ill-temper 
and  spite.  These  latter  moods  sting  and  have  their  use 
in  political  controversy,  but  poetry  quietly  stamps  them 
into  the  mud  of  oblivion.  "  The  Treaty  of  London  " 
may  well  have  been  a  mistake  and  the  statesmen  who 
were  its  authors  may  have  deserved  to  be  thus  reviled  : 
'  The  light  is  still  in  our  eyes, 

Of  Faith  and  Gentlehood, 
Of  Service  and  Sacrifice  ; 

And  it  does  not  match  our  mood, 
To  turn  so  soon  to  your  treacheries, 

That  starve  our  land  of  her  food. ' 
Unhappily  the  excellent  light  of  Faith,  Gentlehood, 
Service  and  Sacrifice — no  stranger  to  poetry — is 
strangely  quenched  in  the  last  three  lines  with  a  result 
that  needs  no  comment.  Again  the  heat  of  indignation 
which  the  Mesopotamian  Report  aroused  in  this  country 
may  have  been  adequately  portrayed  in  such  lines  as — 
"  Even  while  they  soothe  us,  while  they  promise  large 
amends, 

Even  while  they  make  a  show  of  fear, 
Do  they  call  upon  their  debtors,  and  take  council  with 
their  friends, 
To  confirm  and  re-establish  their  career?  " 
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But  poetry  does  not  remember  these  things.  Her 
anger  goes  deeper,  her  hatred  strikes  perhaps  at  the 
devilish  wickedness  of  war  rather  than  at  the  human 
stupidity  of  little  men  caught  in  its  toils.  Much  of  this 
political  veYse  puts  the  leader  writer  to  shame.  But 
poetry  is  also  ashamed. 

The  third  truth  is  that  this  war  throws  into  relief  the 
platitude,  which  is  rediscoverable  as  the  elixir  of  poetic- 
life  (as  indeed  it  is)  every  hundred  years,  that  poetry 
deals  only  in  reality.  We  do  not  remember  that  t he 
South  African  War  had  this  result  in  the  world  of 
literature.  Indeed',  on  the  side  of  poetry  that  war  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  giving  us  Mr.  Kipling's 

'  When  you've  shouted  "  Rule  Britannia,"  ' 

adequately  set  to  what  was  called  music,  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.  This  last,  how  ever,  was,  as  Mr.Kipling  might 
say,  a  different  war,  and  it  set  different  standards.  A 
certain  number  of  young  men,  who  fought  in  it,  have 
given  us  its  reality.  But  we  must  be  careful  closelv  to 
explain  that  word.  We  think  it  was  Matthew  Arnold 
who  said  that  the  best  art  does  not  set  about  imitating 
a  hero's  dying  noises.  These  poems  are  not  most  real, 
whether  Mr.  Sassoon's  or  Mr.  Gibson's,  which  try  to  re- 
produce that  terrible  agony.  For  to  suppose  that  to 
reproduce  the  sound  of  a  shell  bursting  is  to  achieve 
reality  is  to  assert  that  the  best  poetry  would  be  the 
bursting'  of  a  shell.  Reality  means  a  first-hand  recogni- 
tion through  the  eyes  of  an  individual  of  certain  univer- 
sal facts  and  their  presentation  with  a  dignity  worthy 
of  that  universality-  Of  the  non-combatants  Mr. 
Hardy  almost  alone  has  in  his 

"  What  of  the  faith  and  fire  within  us, 
Men  who  march  away," 

captured,  as  he  was  certain  to  capture,  the  universal. 
Of  the  lighters,  Brooke,  Grenfell,  perhaps  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  just  possibly  Mr.  Sassoon,  have  by 
glimpses  attained  it.  Mr.  Kipling  has  frankly,  and,  we 
think,  rather  finely,  not  even  attempted  it.  There  is  no 
war-poetry  in  '  The  Years  Between,'  in  the  sense  that, 
apart  from  '  The  Epitaphs,'  there  is  no  attempt  to  pre- 
senl  the  war  as  it  was.  There  are  certain  sidelights  by 
no  means  ignoble,  as  when  Mr.  Kipling  cries  : — 

"  Who  stands  if  freedom  fall, 
W  ho  dies  if  England  live?  " 

and  better  still  in  '  Old  Days'  : 

"  The  wild  geese  are  flighting, 

Head  to  the  storm  as  they  faced  it  before." 

But  these  are  the  words  of  the  spectator.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling docs  not  attempt  the  part  of  the  actor.  Did  he, 
think  that  this  war  transcended  the  limits  of  poetry,  or 
was  he  rewarded  by  poetry  for  some  fine  service  in  the 
old  days  by  being  made  aware  that  this  was  not  for 
him?  Did  he,  perhaps,  guess  that  his  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  "  Klaxon  " — his  ingenuous  disciple — to  be 
hearty,  and  boisterous  and  little  in  the  face  of  that 
which  w  as  grave,  horrible  and  largej* 

In  a  very  real  poem  that  Mr.  Kipling  once  wrote  be- 
fore this  war  and  when  he  was  not  tortured  by  political 
fancies,  he  cried — 

"  Valour  and  innocence, 
Have  latterly  gone  hence, 

To  certain  death  by  certain  shame  attended, 
Envy,  ah,  even  to  tears, 
The  fortune  of  their  years, 

Which  though  so  few  yet  so  divinely  ended." 

He  has  not  spoiled  by  any  martial  vehemence  this 
gift  to  those  who  have  in  the  war  suffered  loss. 

"PAGAN,    I    REGRET  TO  SAY." 

Letters  from  a  Prairie  Garden,  by  Edna  Underwood. 
Boston.    Marshall  Jones  Company.  $1.50. 

THE  Greek  maiden  (accidentally  an  American 
citizen)  who  writes  these  dainty  letters  on  all 
subjects,  from  Chopin  and  Chinese  pottery  to  Catullus 
and  Heine,  eagerly  assures  us  that  "  they  went  through 
the  mail."  What  does  it  matter?  We  don't  care  a 
pin  w,hether  they  are  genuine  or  not  :  we  are  allowed 


to  read  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  also  have  been 
read  by  an  unseen  lover — so  says  the  '  Foreword  ' — 
neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  their  literary  merit, 
which  is  considerable.  They  are  purely  pagan  in 
spirit,  as  we  have  indicated,  and  that  is  perhaps  their 
chief  charm,  for  the  kinship  between  Boston  and 
Athens  has  hitherto  escaped  observation.  "  I  have  a 
picture  by  Fragonard  of  a  French  lady  holding  a  billet 
doux  daintily  between  two  pointed  fingers,  a  round-eyed 
poodle  beside  her,  and  painted  in  front  of  a  leaded  glass 
window  in  a  blond  satin  boudoir.  The  first  time  I 
looked  at  that  picture  I  longed  to  be  in  the  Erance 
Fragonard  knew.  How  merrily  and  happily  did  they 
live  then  !  With  what  wit  !  With  what  grace  !  With 
what  freedom  !  They  did  not  spend  their  time  in  re- 
forming and  re-making  the  world.  They  looked  out 
upon  it  with  clear  Greek  eyes  and  saw  that  it  was  good 
and  let  it  alone."  This  reveals  a  shockingly  immoral 
mentality  in  the  fair  writer,  who,  we  fear,  would  be 
frowned  on  by  the  Pankhursts  and  the  Webbs,  and 
the  Macarthurs.  "  Although  Cinara  had  lived  but  few 
years  and  was  fair-haired  and  slender,  she  could  not 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Flemish  madonna  nor  a 
mediaeval  virgin.  The  atmosphere  of  other  centuries 
was  upon  her.  There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  the 
world  of  to-day  does  not  know."  (No,  indeed).  "  Her 
hands  were  as  lovely  as  Anne  of  Austria's,  but  they 
were  pagan  hands.  They  had  not  been  taught  the 
attitudes  of  prayer.  Instead,  they  had  tossed  white 
doves  and  roses  to  the  fanes  of  Aphrodite."  Worse 
and  worse  !  This  is  downright  hedonism.  It  is  per- 
haps not  necessary  to  add  that  the  lady  reads  with 
rapture  Catullus  and  Horace,  and  that  she  is  in  love 
with  the  soul  of  Heinrich  Heine,  that  adorable  cos- 
mopolitan. But  her  love  of  the  Roman  poet  is  not 
skin-deep  :  she  has  really  saturated  herself  with  his 
philosophy.  "Money  is  merely  a  sort  of  pleasant  vul- 
garity. It  is  one  of  the  soft  and  padded  cushions  for 
the  couch  of  mediocrity.  One  should  have  the  love  of 
fine  things  in  one's  Heart,  their  comprehension  in  one's 
brain,  and  then  leave  their  possession — which  is  the 
insignificant  thing — to  the  Philistines."  That  is  the 
quintessence  of  pagan  wisdom,  as  well  put  as  Seneca 
or  Pater  could  have  put  it. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  read  the  thoughts  of  someone 
who  does  not  sit  on  committees  and  write  articles  on 
social  reform  !  To  those  who  turn  with  dislike  from 
the  monotonous  cant  of  political  altruism  these  letters 
will  be  a  relief  and  a  delight,  at  once  soothing  and 
stimulating,  or,  if  they  want  a  metaphor,  a  necklace 
of  literary  pearls  to  be  handled  and  worn  without  a 
twinge  of  moral  responsibility. 

SIR    D.    HAIG'S    FINAL  DISPATCH. 

THE  final  dispatch,  dated  the  21st  March,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  nth  April.    It  is  divided  into  three 

parts. 

Part  I.  deals  with  the  advance  into  Germany  which 
began  on  December  1st  and  terminated  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Cologne  bridgehead  on  December  12th. 
The  zone  of  British  action  had  been  laid  down  by 
Marshal  Foch ;  and  as  the  British  front  was  narrow 
and  the  difficulties  of  supply  great,  the  advance  was 
carried  out  by  the  2nd  and  4th  Armies  alone.  As  the 
front  became  still  narrower,  so  it  became  necessary  to 
drop  out  the  4th  Army,  and  it  was  the  2nd  Army  alone 
which  ultimately  occupied  Cologne. 

The  difficulties  of  supply  were  enormous,  inasmuch 
as  the  Germans  had,  in  view  of  pursuit,  torn  up  and 
destroyed  bridges,  railways  and  roads,  and  laid  delay 
action  mines  at  numerous  points  without  keeping  an 
exact  record  of  the  spots  where  these  had  been  placed. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  was,  consequently,  very 
arduous,  continuing  day  and  night;  and,  at  one  time, 
the  advancing  troops  had  to  be  supplied  by  motor  lorries 
at  distances  of  80  to  100  miles  from  railhead.  Sir  D. 
Haig  points  out  that,  had  it  been  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  advance  against  active  opposition,  the  difficulties 
would  have  been  enormously  increased  and  incalculable 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg.    Here,  evidently,  was  one 
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great  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice ;  and 
here  is  the  answer  to  those  who  regret  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  hunted  back  and  given  a  taste  of  war 
in  their  own  country.  It  is  true  that  in  Part  2  of  the 
dispatch,  under  the  heading  "  Value  of  Cavalry,"  Sir 
D.  Haig  maintains  that,  had  the  advance  of  our  cavalry 
not  been  terminated  by  the  armistice,  "  the  enemy's 
disorganised  retreat  would  have  been  turned  into  a 
rout."  Disorganised  and  demoralised  troops,  how- 
ever, who  have  lost  all  sense  of  discipline,  will  inflict 
terrible  suffering  on  a  hostile  population  through  whom 
they  are  retreating. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  dispatch  certainly  centres 
in  Part  2.  It  deals  with  the  "  Features  of  the  war," 
and  is  a  somewhat  new  departure  from  the  usual 
custom,  in  that  it  forms  a  most  valuable  treatise  on 
strategy  and  tactics.  Sir  D.  Haig  emphasises  the 
point  that,  from  the  Somme  in  1916  onwards,  the  opera- 
tions constituted  one  vast  battle,  and  that  this 
battle  ran  the  ordinary  course,  with  the  difference  that 
a  certain  phase  which  formerly  lasted  but  a  few  days, 
or  even  minutes,  now  lasts  for  as  many  months.  Thus 
the  great  final  effort  of  the  German  armies,  which 
began  on  March  21st,  1918,  lasted  four  months,  while 
that  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  lasted  but  a  few  minutes. 
The  failure  of  this  supreme  effort  was,  on  both  occa- 
sions, the  signal  for  the  supreme  effort  of  the  other 
side. 

The  dispatch  then  treats  of  the  "  Length  of  the  war," 
which  is  probably  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important,  part  of  the  whole  document. 
The  duration  is  ascribed  to  four  causes  :  Our 
unpreparedness  for  war,  "or  at  any  rate  for  a  war  of 
such  magnitude  ";  the  breakdown  of  the  Russians  in 
j  9 1 7 ;  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  action  of  armies 
of  various  nationalities;  finally,  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting flanking  operations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
flanks  of  the  hostile  forces  rested  on  the  sea  or  neutral 
territory. 

The  remarks  on  our  lack  of  preparation  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  on  the 
Grand  Fleet.  Surely,  throughout  history,  no  nation 
has  ever  received  clearer  warning  of  an  impending 
great  conflict  than  did  we.  Yet  we  were  unprepared, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  We  were  deficient  in  both 
trained  men  and  military  material ;  and  the  machinery, 
by  which  alone  these  could  be  produced.  As  a  result, 
we  were  not  able  to  assist  our  allies  adequately  until 
nearly  two  years  had  elapsed ;  and  during  this  period 
these  allies  had  suffered  cruel  losses  which  directly 
influenced  the  duration  of  the  war.  Our  own  casualties 
were  largely  increased  by  this  same  lack  of  preparation. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  unpreparedness 
was  very  well  known  to  exist  by  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
and  formed  a  constant  topic  of  discussion  in  the  years 
preceding  the  war.  Yet  it  was,  apparently,  unknown 
to  our  statesmen.  There  is  here,  evidently,  something 
very  wrong  in  our  system  of  national  leadership  so  far 
at  least  as  war  is  concerned.  The  point  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  war  has  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  recurrence  of  this  war 
will  not  take  place  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  German  democracy  will 
discard  the  ambitions  of  the  German  autocracy.  Was 
the  German  aggression  due,  perhaps,  to  deep-seated 
national  impulse? 

Sir  D.  Haig  applies  the  word  "  miraculous  "  to  the 
recovery  and  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies.  He  points 
out  that,  in  former  wars,  that  side  which  was  fully  pre- 
pared has  almost  invariably  gained  a  rapid  and  com- 


plete victory.  More  than  ever  will  that  be  the  case  in 
the  future.  The  problem  of  national  leadership  is  cer- 
tainly vital  to  our  very  existence,  and  as  such,  should 
not  be  lightly  set  aside. 

A  section  of  this  Part  2  dealing  with  "  Why  we  at- 
tacked, whenever  possible,"  shows  that  attack  is  by 
no  means  more  costly  than  defence,  and  reiterates  the 
well-known  military  maxim  that  it  is  by  attack  alone 
that  victory  can  be  won.  The  value  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances, such  as  motor  transport,  heavy  artillery, 
trench  mortars,  machine  guns,  aeroplanes,  tanks,  gas, 
barbed  wire  are  also  dealt  with.  While  giving  these 
their  due  weight,  Sir  D.  Haig  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
they  are  accessories  to  the  infantry,  and  that  it  is 
"  only  by  the  rifle  and  bayonet  of  the  infantry  thai 
decisive  victory  can  be  won."  The  co-operation  be- 
tween these  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  infantry- 
man required  much  thought ;  while  the  vast  increase  in 
artillery  called  for  far-reaching  changes  in  organisa- 
tion. In  view  of  this  vast  increase  in  artillery  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  the  training  of  the  troops  be- 
came a  matter  of  first  class  importance  for,  as  Sir  I). 
Haig  says,  "  An  intelligent  understanding  of  '  the 
other  man's  job  '  is  the  first  essential  of  successful  co- 
operation." 

In  Part  3,  Sir  D.  Haig  expresses  his  thanks  to  his 
commanders  and  staffs.  He  also  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  the  fine  military  bearing  of  his  troops;  and  to  "our 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of  the  British  Empire,"  for 
their  unfailing  support  and  indomitable  spirit. 

THE  RISORGIMENTO. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Italy.    By  Mary  Clive  Bayley. 
Cassell.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Italian  Risorgimento  is  a  theme  which  im- 
presses us  as  belonging  rather  to  the  domain 
of  Romance  than  History.  Few  national  movements 
have  been  watched  with  such  interest  from  other  coun- 
tries, notably  from  our  own.  And  in  human  annals  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  the  group  of  figures, 
heroic  or  pathetic,  which  moves  in  the  foreground  of 
that  prolonged  battle.  First,  the  four  leaders, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel,  be- 
longing each  to  distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  types, 
yet  one  in  the  singleness  of  their  aim.  Then  the 
Ecclesiastic,  who,  as  some  thought,  was  called  to  a 
place  beside  that  elect  few,  but  like  his  predecessor 
made  the  Great  Refusal;  not,  indeed,  through 
cowardice,  but  because  the  ideal  to  which  he  clung 
stood  implacably  in  the  way.  Next,  the  long  proces- 
sion of  martyrs,  known  to  the  middle-aged  man  and 
woman  chiefly  through  '  The  Disciples,'  that  remark- 
able epic,  deserving  surely  of  a  better  fate  than  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Anita,  following  the 
standard  with  the  soldiers,  despite  hindrances  from 
which  the  soldier  is  exempt,  and  passing  away  in  the 
black  hour  of  apparent  failure,  even  as  the  daughler- 
in-law  of  Eli ;  but  happier  in  this,  that  she  died  in  her 
husband's  arms.  Ruffini  perishing  by  his  own  hand 
in  prison,  lest  his  fortitude  should  prove  unequal  to  the 
endurance  of  to-morrow's  "Question."  The  Friar, 
Ugo  Bassi,  now  ministering  unarmed  to  the  wounded 
and  dying  on  the  battlefield,  his  silver  cross  strangely 
displayed  upon  the  red  vesture  of  Revolution,  now  a 
captive  doomed  to  death,  subjected  to  extremitv  of 
torture,  denied  even  the  Viaticum  "of  the  laity,"  vet 
unshaken  in  his  faith  that  "  God  had  promised  to  re- 
deem Italy." 

Miss  Bayley  has  studied  her  period  closely,  and  in  a 
deeply  sympathetic  spirit.  That  in  her  statement  of 
motives    and    circumstances    she    takes    nothing  for 
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granted  must,  on  the  whole,  be  accounted  to  her  for 
righteousness.  Human  life  is  short,  and  human 
memory  shorter  still,  and  few  will  be  inclined,  for  ex- 
ample, to  resent  her  lucid  and  comprehensive  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  divisions  into  which  Italy  was  par- 
celled out  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  may  even  feel 
secretly  thankful  to  be  reminded  of  the  transactions 
from  which  King  Bomba  derived  his  name,  a  name 
which,  since  the  days  of  air-raids,  has  acquired  a  new 
significance.  What  we  could,  perhaps,  have  spared, 
is  the  reflection  on  Ferdinand's  amazing  belief  in  him- 
self as  a  rather  superior  kind  of  Christian.  "  How, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  could  a  deceitful  and  cruel  tyrant 
pretend  to  be  religious?  The  fault  lay  in  his  early 
education."  This  sentence  may  be  taken  as  typifying 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  candour,  the  excessive 
respect  for  the  obvious,  which  characterise  Miss  Bay- 
ley's  attitude.  But  she  has  many  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  historical  writing,  especially  that  of  inspir- 
ing in  others  the  interest  by  which  she  is  herself 
animated.  We  are  struck  by  the  author's  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  her  subject,  extending  even  to 
'  Lothair.' 

THE  CHEVALIER. 

Mr.    Misfortunate.      By    Marjorie    Bowen.  Collins. 
6s.  net. 

IN  this  romance  of  the  period  from  1 745-1 753  the 
young  Pretender  appears  to  us  under  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  some  of  us,  mainly,  perhaps, 
upon  the  authority  of  Scott,  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him.  We  find  it,  indeed,  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  a  mass  of  indolence,  ill-temper,  and 
self-indulgence  could  have  achieved  even  the  degree  of 
success  which  fell  to  Charles  Edward's  lot.  But  Miss 
Bowen  possesses  the  gift,  excellent  in  a  historical 
novelist,  of  imposing  her  conceptions,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, upon  the  reader.  And  the  deterioration  pro- 
duced in  the  unhappy  Prince's  character  by  strong 
liquor  and  undesirable  company,  if  less  rapid  than  we 
are  here  invited  to  believe,  is  certainly  matter  of  history. 
In  his  relations  with  women,  which  occupy  a  large  part 
of  the  book,  he  is  represented  as  more  often  pursued 
than  pursuing,  and  meeting  in  the  first  case  sometimes 
with  treachery,  and  in  the  second  invariably  with 
repulse.  The  novel  closes  on  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Walkinshaw — the  bright  exception, 
as  he  believed,  to  both  these  rules.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  this  was  not  a  lasting  nor  even  a  well-founded 
conviction,  we  conclude  that  a  sequel  is  to  be  expected. 
The  theme  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Miss 
Bowen 's  gift  for  the  picturesque  and  romantic,  which — 
despite  her  recklessness  in  dealing  with  infinitives,  and 
an  unaccustomed  orthography  of  words  from  foreign 
languages — is  here  displayed  to  great  advantage. 

A  MODERN  MASQUERADE. 

Nurse  Benson.     By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Hurst 
&  Biackett.     6s.  gd.  net. 

A REVIEWER  who  has  not  seen  '  Nurse  Benson  ' 
at  the  Globe  can,  at  any  rate,  lay  claim  to  an 
impartial  appreciation  of  merits  which  have  success- 
fully withstood  the  more  exacting  test  of  publication  in 
book  form.  The  situations,  though  obviously  adapted 
to  scenic  requirements,  have  their  effect  even  under 
these  different  conditions.  The  principal  character  con- 
ciliates our  liking  in  spite  of  two  grave  handicaps ;  her 
portrait  on  the  paper  cover,  and  her  reputation  as  a 
popular  stage  heroine.  In  real  life  we  should  probably 
regard  her  behaviour  as  deficient  in  honesty  and 
honour.  But  seen  through  that  atmosphere  of  fan- 
tastic charm  which  Mr.  McCarthy  excels  in  difusing,  all 
is  smoothed  over  and  forgiven.  The  subordinate  per- 
sonages, among  whom,  we  discern  shadowy  reflections 
of  Mr.  Boffin  and  the  Lammle  manage,  play  their  parts 
with  smoothness  and  security.  Lord  Messiger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  for  popularizing  Deprivations, 
reaches  a  higher  level  of  achievement.  We  rejoice  in 
the  suggestion  of  that  unerring  instinct  with  which 
economists  of  his  nature  and  social  order  contrive  to 


combine  the  maximum  of  discomfort  with  the  minimum 
of  saving.  Judging  from  observation,  however,  we  do 
not  think  that  his  propaganda  would  have  been  un- 
popular with  middle-class  audiences,  which  are 
amazingly  tolerant  in  such  cases.  This  pleasant  story 
leaves  us  with  only  one  regret ;  that  Sergeant  Hinks  is 
allowed  no  opportunity  for  coming  to  speech  with  the 
real  Nurse  Benson. 

A  MYSTERY  STORY. 
The  Skeleton  Key.  By  Bernard  Capes.  Collins.  6s.  net. 

THIS  posthumous  story  was  left,  we  gather,  by  its 
author,  in  a  condition  of  completeness,  though  not, 
perhaps,  ready  for  the  press.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not 
wholly  well-advised  when,  in  his  agreeable  preface,  he 
suggests  a  comparison  with  that  masterpiece  of  detec- 
tive fiction,  'The  Moonstone.'  Mr.  Capes  has  un- 
doubtedly shown  much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
his  problem ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  its  final  solution 
is  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  the  average  reader.  We 
feel,  in  fact,  that  the  joy  of  uncertainty  should  be  ours, 
and  we  are  disappointed,  because  it  does  not  inspire  us 
with  greater  gusto.  A  mysterious  murder  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  guiltily  conscious  of  feeling  little  con- 
cern for  the  victim  (who  is  never  presented  to  us  alive), 
and  less  anxiety  to  discover  the  criminal.  But  the 
writing,  as  usual,  is  excellent  and  many  of  the  incidents 
are  well  imagined. 

THE  QUARTERLIES 

The  April  '  Quarterly  '  is  distinguished  by  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  politics,  and  the  papers  that  touch  on  it  are  not  of 
great  authority,  whether  they  criticize  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  in 
'  Utopias,  Unlimited,'  give  the  history  of  German  colonisation  in 
Africa,  or  discuss  the  future  of  Palestine.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  tells 
the  early  history  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  the  best-administered 
and  most  deserving  of  our  national  charities,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  129  years,  and  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  thou- 
sands of  our  poorer  literary  men,  with  a  privacy  which  has  never 
been  broken  since  1802,  except  on  one  occasion  when  Chateau- 
briand, Ambassador  of  France,  acknowledged  the  help  it  had 
given  him  as  an  exile.  Prof.  Ridgeway  writes  on  the  origin  of 
tragedy,  showing  that  the  oldest  pantomimic  dance  known  was  a 
representation  of  actual  events  in  China,  and  concluding  that 
tragedy  arose  in  the  veneration  and  worship  of  the  dead.  Two 
good  articles  on  Spanish  subjects  keep  up  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  '  Quarterly,  Mr.  Armstrong  on  the  growth  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  and  Sir  George  Douglas  on  the  plays  of  the  brothers 
Quintero,  comedies  too  intimately  bound  up  with  domestic  life  to 
be  suitable  for  translation  or  adaptation  for  our  stage.  Sir 
W.  M.  Ramsay  returns  to  the  quotation  by  St.  Paul  of  a  Cretan 
poet  and  connects  it  with  Epimenides  and  his  visit  to  Athens, 
which  he  receives  as  fact  ;  and  Dr.  Marett  in  a  review  of  Sir 
James  Frazer  emphasizes  the  unscientific  character  of  his  latest 
book,  while  recognizing  his  pre-eminent  genius.  Mr.  Escott  writes 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Rothschild  family,  but  omits  to  notice  a 
chief  source  of  their  wealth,  the  Stock  Exchange  gambling  between 
Waterloo  and  the  long-delayed  signing  of  peace,  nor  does  he 
describe  the  last  theatrical  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  when  the 
Russian  Government,  displeased  at  their  attitude,  presented  a  sight 
cheque  on  them  for  the  whole  of  the  balance  in  their  hands, 
amounting  to  many  millions  sterling.  Miss  Underhill  displays  a 
shade  more  knowledge  of  Plotinus  than  that  of  the  average  reader, 
and  Dr.  Bosanquet  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  bearings 
of  '  the  Philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce.'  On  the  whole,  a  first- 
class  number. 
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The  interest  of  the  April  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  is  predominantly 
social  rather  than  literary  or  political.  Dean  Inge  writes  on  '  The 
Future  of  the  English  Race,'  from  the  point  of  view  of  elementary 
anthropology  and  general  distrust  of  the  future  of  the  better  ele- 
ments. He  is,  however,  evidently  unaware  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  amongst  us  is  not  Nordic  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  Central 
European  type  ;  but  he  is  entirely  just  in  insisting  on  "  the  deep- 
rooted  intellectual  insincerity  which  is  our  worst  national  fault," 
though  he  overlooks  the  injury  that  emigration  has  done  us  for 
the  last  century  or  more,  by  eliminating  the  Nordic  elements  of 
our  population.  Dr.  Shadwell  writes  on  the  perennial  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  shows  how  Syndicalism  (which  is 
no  new  thing)  claims  comfort  and  liberty.  Sir  Lynden  Macassey 
brings  his  experience  of  labour  troubles  during  the  war  to  bear  on 
the  fallacies  which  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  minds  of  men 
and  masters  before  industrial  production  can  be  adequately 
stimulated.  Mr.  Gosse  deals  with  M.  Clemenceau  as  an  author, 
novelist  and  political  writer  in  a  well-informed  article,  and  Sir 
Sidney  Low  writes  of  the  biographies  of  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings,  hinting  that  recent  work,  while  it  has  corrected 
Macaulay  in  minor  details,  has  not  detracted  from  the  splendid 
vigour  of  his  portraits.  Dr.  Shipley  gives  us  a  first-rate  account 
of  the  organisation  and  working  of  the  American  University,  the 
information  in  which  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  Dr.  Harold 
Williams  and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  supply  two  political  articles 
on  '  Russia  and  the  Peace  Conference  '  and  '  The  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  States.'  Ruhleben  furnishes  articles  for  both  the 
'  Quarterlies,'  Mr.  Farmer  writing  on  its  psychology  and  Mr. 
Gribble  on  its  medical  history,  a  ghastly  story. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'The  Lady  of  the  North  Star,'  by  Otwell  Binns  (Ward,  Lock, 
6s.  net).  Mr.  Binns  is  not  disposed  to  let  the  long  arm  of  coin- 
cidence lie  useless.  In  the  opening  chapters  we  have  gathered  in 
one  spot  the  heroine  (secretly  married  and  parted  from  her  hus- 
band on  the  wedding  day),  her  husband,  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  now 
an  outlaw  in  the  far  North  West  of  Canada,  her  husband's  cousin, 
a  corporal  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  hunting  the  outlaw 
without  knowing  who  he  is,  and  lastly  the  murderer  of  the 
heroine's  father.  The  story  runs  merrily  from  murder  to  em- 
bezzlement and  back  to  murder  in  a  full-blooded  way. 

'  Red  Gold,'  by  Marie  Connor  Leighton  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.  net), 
relates  the  interwoven  adventures  of  an  unreal  actress,  an  unreal 
clergyman  who  falls  in  love  with  her  on  the  first  page,  an  unreal 
peer  of  the  realm  who  had  led  a  double  existence  as  a  colonial 
millionaire,  and  a  select  assortment  of  unreal  scoundrels.  Abduc- 
tions and  poisonings  supply  the  romantic  interest. 

'  The  Book  of  Ethel,'  by  Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hoskens 
(Stanley  Paul,  7s.  net),  is  the  diary  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Julius 
Drake,  Bart., giving  a  full  account  of  her  adventures  in  search  of 
satisfaction  for  her  empty  heart,  and  her  various  failures  and 
lucky  escapes,  until  at  the  end  her  old  lover  turns  out  to  be  the 
only  man  with  whom  she  can  be  happy.  The  book  is  surcharged 
with  sentiment,  over-loaded  with  coincidences,  and  yet  an  able 
study  of  the  English  variety  of  the  femme  incomprise.  We  should 
think  it  likely  to  be  successful  in  book  form. 

'  The  Man  Without  a  Memory,'  by  A.  W.  Marchmont  (Ward, 
Lock,  6s.  net)  is  on  the  whole  a  quite  good  variety  of  the  English 
spy  in  Berlin  story.  The  hero,  a  flying  man,  ventures  into 
Germany  to  save  his  cousin,  Nessa  Caldicott,  and  by  chance  is 
forced  to  represent  himself  as  having  lost  his  memory.  He  is 
accepted  as  a  member  of  a  German  family,  and  finds  himself 
discredited  with  a  past,  but  meets  his  cousin.  They  escape  and 
marry.  A  good,  lively  story,  which  drags  a  little  in  the  middle, 
but  not  noticeably. 


Don't 
Believe  It! 

IT  is  sometimes  alleged  that  when  a  coal 
range  is  used  for  cooking  the  water  in 
the  range-boiler  is  raised  to  bath  tem- 
perature or  over  by  means  of  the  "  waste 
heat"  from  the  coal;  and  that  therefore  it 
costs  no  more  to  cook  food  and  heat  water 
simultaneously  than  it  does  to  cook  food 
alone. 

This  is  a  fallacy.  Why  ?  When  the  damper 
is  opened  this  flue  is  the  most  extravagant 
that  the  range  possesses,  and  when  it  is  shut 
the  boiler  is  little  better  than  a  block  of  ice 
at  the  back  of  the  fire.  This  cold  block, 
always  extracting  heat  and  exerting  a  cooling 
influence,  means  that  the  fire  needs  much 
more  fuel  and  stoking  than  would  be  necessary 
without  it. 

Expert  research  has  decided  that  the  average 
boiler  behind  the  kitchen  range  has  an 
efficiency  of  less  than  20% ;  and  householders 
who  have  tried  say  that  with  a  gas-heated 
water-heating  apparatus  not  only  is  the 
supply  of  hot  water  more  satisfactory  but  also 
the  expenditure  on  coal  is  greatly  reduced. 
So  much  for  the  waste  heat  fallacy. 

Against  the  saving  in  coal  consumption  has  naturally 
to  be  set  to  the  cost  for  gas  ;  but  the  gas  storage  boiler 
is  a  thoroughly  economical  water -heater.  The  amount 
of  gas  burned  is  controlled  by  a  '  thermostat",  which 
reduces  the  supply  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  boiler 
has  reached  the  desired  temperature  and  only  allows  it 
to  pass  freely  when  hot  water  has  been  drawn  off  and 
cold  flows  in  from  the  main  until  the  bulk  of  the  water 
is  again  re-heated. 

Further  information  and  estimates  of  the  comparative 
cost  and  efficiency  of  the  gas  boiier  and  the  coal  range 
boiler  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary — 


NOW  READY. 

ALL  INVESTORS 

should  read  the  introductoiy  article  to  the  April.   1919,  Quarterly 
Supplement  (price  4d.  post  free)  of 

"THE  100  BEST 
INVESTMENTS" 

ENTITLED 

"  CHANGING  CONDITIONS," 

which  deals  fully  and  frankly  with  the  present  position  and  outlook  of 
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Quarterly  Supplements  contain  up-to-date  details  of  1110  specially  selected 
securities,  covering  the  whole  available  field  of  investment  —  from 
Government  Loans  to  Ordinary  Shares  in  Industrial  Companies — 
particu  ars  of  further  investments  considered  worthy  of  attention,  a 
number  of  useful  tables  and  hints  of  value  to  everyone  concerned  with 
the  remunerative  employment  of  capital. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30  /- ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  .£6.10 ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargainst  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial  and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal     Dr.   JOHN    MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senioi  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  ,£35  per  annum,  with  preference  fur 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTON  IAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  ,£30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


ATHEENIC  Scotc  h   Woven    I  NDERWEAR.    Made  in  all 
sizes    in    finest    Wool,    Silk    and    Wool,    and  Merino. 
(  iuaranteed  Unshrinkable.     Wiilc  make  rs  for  patterns  and 
prices.    Dept.  24,  ATHEENIC  Mills,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


MUSIC. 


M 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 

oisf.iw  risen. 

RECITAL    OF  ETUDES. 
CHOPIN— SCHUMANN— LISZT. 
Chappell  Piano.      Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W. 


R 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

OSING. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
PLEBISCITE  PROGRAMME. 
At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.     5,564  Gerrard. 


The  Fourth  Dimension 

II  Essays  in  the  Realm  of  Unconventional  Thought.  By 
An  Officer  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  2s.  net ;  postage 
2d.  IfThe  author  suggests  that  by  a  revolution  in  thought 
and  ideas  the  human  race  can  enter  the  fourth  dimension 
at  its  wish.  He  also  claims  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  Christ's  message  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.  II  Written  (with  the  simple  directness  of  a  sailor) 
during  the  war,  while  serving  on  a  battleship  in  the 
North  Sea. 


LONDON:  C.  W.  DANIEL,  Ltd.,  3  Tudor  St.,  E.C.4. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY 
AND    MIDLAND  BANK, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : 

5,  THREAD  NEEDLE   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C.2. 


31st.  DECEMBER,  1918. 

Subscribed  Capital   

£34,428,948 

Uncalled  Capital   

27,256,250 

Paid-up  Capital  

7,172,697 

Reserve  Fund  ... 

7,172,697 

Deposits  ... 

£334.898,435 

Cash  in  Hand  and  Balance  at  Bank  of 

England   

63,756.371 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  ... 

65,809,169 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange  ... 

100.849,947 

Advances  ... 

99,213,614 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

14,218,201 

Paid-up  Capital  is  now 
Reserve  Fund  ,, 


£8, 171, 417 
£8,171,417 


Overseas  Branch  :  65  &  66,  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.2. 

Specially  organised  for  developing  British  Trade  abroad. 
Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 

OF 

The  CHURCH  ARMY 

will  held  in  the  QUEEN'S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE, W. 

(Sole  Lessees  :  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.  Ltd  ) 
On  THURSDAY,  1st  May,  at  3  in  the  afternoon 
and  7.30  in  the  evening. 

General  Sir  H.  S.  RAWLINSON,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O.  Sc., 
will    preside   at   the   afternoon    Meeting,  and 
Major-General  G.  P.  T.  FEILDING,  C.B.  &c. 

(G.O.C.  London  District) 
at  the  evening  Meeting,  supported  by  a  number 
of    Bishops  and  other   Clergy   and  Laymen. 

Tickets  for  numbered  and  reserved  seats  for  either 
Meeting  can  be  obtained  on  early  application  to  Pre- 
bendary Carlile,  D.D.,  Church  Army  Headquarters, 
Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.I.,  who 
will  also  most  gratefully  receive  gifts  towards  the 
great  expense  of  the  Society's  very  extensive  work, 
for  announcement  at  the  Meetings,  cheques  being 
crossed  '  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army." 


A  large  attendance  of  friends  and  supporters  is  earnestly  invited. 

On    WEDNESDAY   evening,    30th  April,   at  8  oclock  ; 
ANNUAL  SERVICE  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  preacher, 
THE  BISHOP  OF  SHEFFIELD.      Tickets  can  be  had 
on  application  as  above 

Organ  Recital  from  7.30  to  8  by  Dr.  Hickox,  F.R.  CO. 


THE  "ARETHUSA' 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Royston 

NEED  HELP 


Patrons:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
VicePreeident :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:    C.  E,  MALDEN.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Chairman   of  "  Arethuta"  Committee:    HOWSON.    F.    DEVITT,  Esi|. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 
The  National  Refuges  Offices: 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  most 
things,  and  it  behoves  the  motorist  to  be  sure  that  he 
follows  the  former  method  in  regard  to  engine  start- 
ing. A  little  carelessness  or  want  of  knowledge  in  this 
direction  may  easily  result  in  a  broken  wrist.  The 
great  precaution  to  remember  is  that  the  starting 
handle  should  never  be  pushed  downwards  against 
compression  when  the  ignition  is  advanced.  It  must 
be  so  engaged  on  its  dog-clutch  that  the  engine  com- 
pression is  felt  as  one  pulls  it  upwards.  Quite  a  lot  of 
motorists  commit  the  fault  of  grasping  the  starting 
handle  incorrectly.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  the  thumb  must  be  under  the 
handle,  as  the  fingers  would  naturally  be.  Should  a 
backfire  then  occur  as  one  is  pulling  the  handle  up- 
wards it  will  merely  unbend  the  fingers  and  release  it- 
self. If,  however,  the  thumb  were  grasping  the  lever 
from  the  top  side  it  would  be  seriously  strained ;  while, 
if  one  were  pushing  the  handle  downward  with  such  a 
grip  the  wrist  would  probably  be  broken  or  strained. 

A  backfire  in  attempting  to  start  the  engine  is 
caused  by  the  ignition  being  too  far  advanced.  In 
handling  a  car  with  which  one  is  not  familiar  it  is 
highly  important  to  see  that  the  spark  lever  is  well  re- 
tarded before  one  turns  the  starting  crank.  Should 
the  engine  fail  to  start  when  pulled  smartly  over  com- 
pression, the  ignition  may  be  advanced,  a  little  at  a 
time,  until  a  start  is  secured.  One  soon  ascertains  the 
best  setting  of  the  spark  lever  for  starting  particular 
cars,  but  it  is  always  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
much  retard  when  swinging  a  strange  engine.  In 
those  cars  which  have  a  battery  and  coil  ignition 
system  this  precaution  is  even  more  desirable  than 
with  a  magneto,  as  a  very  severe  backfire  may  result 
with  a  fully  charged  battery  should  one  have  the  spark 
lever  too  advanced. 

Difficult   starting   may   result   from   a   variety  of 


causes.  The  mixture  may  be  too  rich  or  too  weak, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  gas  or  air  supply  as  required.  This 
matter  is  generally  simplified  on  cars  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  carburetter  lever,  when  it  becomes 
desirable  to  acquaint  oneself  with  its  most  favourable 
starting  position  under  various  conditions.  Another 
cause  of  difficult  starting  may  be  an  air  leak  at  the 
induction  pipe,  carburetter,  or  valve-cap  joints.  This 
allows  too  much  air  to  be  drawn  into  the  cylinder  on 
the  induction  stroke,  and  the  mixture  is  thus  weakened 
irrespective  of  the  setting  of  the  carburetter  levers. 
Sooting  up  of  the  plugs  may  also  prevent  a  normal 
start,  and  one  sometimes  finds  on  removing  them  that 
an  excess  of  lubricating  oil  has  caused  the  spark-gap 
to  become  completely  bridged  across  by  carbon  deposit. 
"The  spark  points  must  then  be  scraped  clean  or 
washed  with  petrol.  A  valve  sticking  in  its  guide  will 
sometimes  occasion  fruitless  handle  turning,  although 
with  multi-cylinder  engines  this  would  usually  mani- 
fest itself  by  explosions  in  the  silencer  or  a  blow-back 
into  the  carburetter  after  a  start  has  been  secured  on 
the  efficient  cylinders.  Incidentally  we  would  remind 
the  uninitiated  that  a  carburetter  blow-back  may 
be  caused  by  pre-ignition.  As  this  may  result  in 
the  carburetter  catching  fire,  the  motorist  should  take 
steps  to  eliminate  the  fault  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
suspicious  "pop"  that  generally  indicates  trouble  in 
this  direction. 

Discussing  topical  matters  at  the  R.A.C.  the  other 
day,  we  were  advised  that  many  overseas  motoring 
organisations  were  in  communication  with  the  Club  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  their  members  bringing  cars 
to  England  for  touring  purposes.  Estimating  by 
these  indications,  a  big  influx  of  motoring  visitors  may 
be  anticipated  immediately  there  is  shipping  available 
to  bring  their  cars  over.  Probably  by  that  time  petrol 
restrictions  will  have  dissolved,  and  this  will  facilitate 
matters. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYPAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


Re-construction. 

IT  is  far  easier  to  talk  about  re-construction 
than  it  is  to  reconstruct,  nevertheless,  the 
transition  from  War-work  to  the  more 
peaceful  occupation  of  building  passenger  cars, 
is  being  made  in  our  works  with  the  least 
possible  delay  or  interruption,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Lanchester  New  "Forty"  will  make  its 
appearance.  The  announcemenis  regarding  this 
new  model  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  the  interest  is  growing  in  volume  daily. 
This  new  "  Forty  ''  is  distinctly  new — a  real 
post-war  car.  It  is  designed  on  lines  which 
constitute  a  drastic  departure  from  the  design  of 
previous  Lanchester  cars,  and  whilst  our  aim  has 
been  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  comfortable 
car,  conforming  in  outward  appearance  more 
nearly  to  the  public  ideal,  the  well-known  Lan 
chester  reliability  and  efficiency  are  maintained. 

Will  you  Write  for  copy 
of  preliminary  description  ? 


Armourer  Mills,      88.  Deansgate.      95.  New  Borni  Street, 
Birmingham.  Manchester.  London,  W. 
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What  smoker  but  appreciates  the  solace  and 
distraction  that  a  pipe  of  "Three  Nuns  "never 
fails  to      rssr  ? 

"  King'*  Head  "  it  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  jveryw^ere 
1-OZ  packet*  lHd.    Tint:  2-oz  1/11— 4-oz  3/10 

Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:1  llr20 

Boxes  of  50  2/2^—100  4/3 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  Ltd.,  36  St.  An  ,r.  w  Square.  Glasgow  627 


IRVINE'S   SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY 
DOCKS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Presiding  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  twenty-third  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  this  company,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Furness  said 
that  they  met  that  day  under  happier  auspices  than  they  did 
twelve  months  ago.  Our  nation  and  our  Allies  had  come  vic- 
toriously through  the  greatest  conflict  the  world  had  ever  known, 
and  this  fact  should  not  only  give  us,  nationally  and  individually, 
greater  prestige  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  but 
should  also  be  an  incentive  to  all  in  this  country  to  uphold  the 
traditions  handed  down  to  us  which  had  been  more  than  emphas- 
ised by  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  year's 
working  had  resulted  in  a  profit  of  ,£110,911,  which  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year's  figures  of  .£19,366.  After  adding 
the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year  of  £8,785 — making  a 
total  of  £119,697 — and  deducting  therefrom  depreciation  on 
buildings,  plant  and  machinery,  etc.,  and  the  preferential  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares  to  December  31st,  1918, 
there  remained  a  balance  of  £85,918.  This  sum  the  directors 
recommended  should  be  appropriated  in  the  following  manner — 
namely,  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1918,  less  income-tax, 
£1,760  ;  to  pay  a  final  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  of  Is.  4d. 
per  share,  less  income  tax,  £20,000  ;  to  pay  a  final  dividend  on 
the  ordinary  shares  of  10  10-lld.  per  share,  less  income  tax, 
£20,000  ;  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  account  £10,000  ; 
leaving  to  carry  forward  to  next  year's  accounts  and  to  pay  excess 
profits  duty  £34,158.  The  amount  placed  to  reserve  would  in- 
crease this  account  to  £75,000.  Turning  to  the  balance  sheet,  the 
shareholders  would  notice  that  the  position  was  equally  gratifying, 
showing,  as  it  did,  substantial  liquid  assets,  whilst  they  would  also 
observe  that  the  fixed  assets  had  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
£12,829.  The  company's  establishments  were  still  under  Govern- 
ment control,  the  building  berths  being  occupied  with  standard 
vessels  ordered  by  the  Shipping  Controller,  nine  of  which  vessels 
they  had  still  to  complete,  and  as  they  had  orders  from  private 
owners  to  follow,  they  could  look  into  the  future  with  every  con- 
fidence—that was,  provided  no  further  labour  difficulties  arose. 
The  various  alterations  and  additions  to  the  plant  and  machinery 
at  the  company's  shipyards  were  now  fast  nearing  completion,  and 
they  expected  to  have  the  electric  and  pneumatic  installations 
running  shortly.  It  might  interest  the  shareholders  to  learn  that 
the  company  had  constructed  forty-four  vessels  during  the  war,  in 
addition  to  carrying  out  repairs  to  a  large  number  of  steamers. 
The  chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts  and  the  declaration  of  the  dividends  as  recommended. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Hatry  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


EVERY  HOUSE,  SHOP, 
WAREHOUSE  or  FACTORY 

has  its  accumulation  of  old  catalogues,  maga- 
zines, and  other  odds  and  ends. 

NEARLY  2,000,000  TONS 

of  material  such  as  this  is  required  to  keep 
our  English  Paper  Mills  running. 

BY  SELLING  YOUR 
WASTE  PAPER 

to  us  you  will  be  assisting  a  great  industry. 

We  supply  sacks  gratis — collect  in  London 
daily — pay  carriage  on  country  parcels — and 
pay  you  the  highest  government  rate  regardless 
of  quantity. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PECKHAM,     S.E.  15. 

Telephone  t       •        -        245  Hop. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 


Moctgages.] 


[Aaaallte*. 


ESTABLISHED  1857. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4, 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfred  James  Shepheaed,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  R.  C  Grosvknor,  Depaty  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq.  Rt.  Hod.  Sin  C  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart.,  M.P 

lit.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Sir  John  Jardine.  Bart..  K.C.I.E..  M.P 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  M.P       C.  E.  Vernos  Rutter.  Esq. 
John  Robert  Freeman  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — on*  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  a«,  and  a  second  par- 
mem  at  death  thereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Ex aaiioatioa,  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Auutant  Setrttary, 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  iu 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  a 
"DR.  COLLIS 


a&k  for  a 

S  BROWNE."  j 


Of  all  Chemista.  1/3.  3/-  IHiOKK  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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THE  CITY 

Although  business  men  throughout  the  country  have 
been  demanding"  release  from  all  forms  of  Government 
control,  they  are  by  no  means  unanimously  grateful  for 
the  removal  of  artificial  support  of  the  quotation  of 
sterling  in  dollars.  So  far  the  "  unpegging  "  of  the 
New  York  exchange  has  not  resulted  in  the  heavy 
decline  that  was  anticipated.  Some  experts  declare 
that  the  pound  sterling  will  come  down  to  a  value  of 
only  $4  in  New  York,  but  at  the  present  rate  for  cable 
transfers  ^1,000  is  worth  $4,657,  which  compares  with 
$4,765  when  the  rate  was  "  pegged  "  by  Government 
support,  and  with  the  pre-war  value  of  about  $4,850. 

The  effect  of  the  lower  rate  is  that  it  costs  a  London 
merchant  more  to  buy  goods  or  credit  in  New  York 
than  it  did  two  months  ago,  and  the  lower  the  rate  goes 
the  higher  will  be  the  cost.  Conversely  it  costs  a  New 
York  merchant  less  to  buy  goods  from  this  country. 
The  unpegging  of  the  exchange  should  therefore  check 
the  flow  of  imports  from  America  into  this  country  and 
encourage  the  movement  of  exports  from  this  country 
to  America.  In  other  words,  it  should  help  to  stimulate 
home  production.  This  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
decision  to  withdraw  Government  support  which  was 
eminently  necessary  when  Great  Britain  was  a  com- 
pulsory buyer  of  huge  quantities  of  war  munitions  and 
provisions  from  America,  but  became  theoretically 
undesirable  when  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  obliged 
to  buy  on  such  a  huge  scale  and  was  able  to  stop  manu- 
facturing munitions  and  apply  its  industrial  energy  to 
peace  production. 

On  these  elemental  facts  all  bankers  are  agreed,  but 
many  of  them  think  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
sterling-dollar  exchange  was  premature  for  three  main 
reasons  :  first,  Europe  is  so  short  of  many  essentials 
which  America  provides  that  the  disadvantage  of  the 
lower  rate  of  exchange  will  not  prevent  imports ;  conse- 
quently Europe  will  have  to  pay  more  for  its  essentials 
and  rehabilitation  will  be  a  slower  process  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  exchange  had  remained  pegged ; 
second,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  labour  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  course  of  prices  Great  Britain  is  not  yet  able 
to  increase  her  production  materially  and  is  therefore 
unable  to  reap  adequate  advantage  from  any  American 
orders  for  exports;  third,  steps  should  have  been  taken 
first  to  strengthen  the  internal  (or  home)  value  of  the 
sovereign  before  taking  any  chances  with  its  external 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  something  should  have  been  done 
first  in  the  direction  of  deflation  of  credit  and  currency 
at  home. 

In  short,  the  argument  against  the  unpegging  of  the 
exchanges  is  that  other  reforms  should  have  been  insti- 
tuted first.  So  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  buy  big 
stocks  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  from 
America  we  should  arrange  to  do  so  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. Also,  until  -we  are  able  to  produce  a  good  surplus 
for  export  it  is  useless  to  encourage  a  demand  for  such 
products.  But  the  balance  of  argument  seems  to  weigh 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  favour.  As  regards  imports, 
while  we  may  pay  more  for  absolute  necessaries,  we 
shall  be  discouraging  purchases  of  luxuries ;  and  as 
regards  exports  the  mere  encouragement  of  foreign 
demand  for  our  own  products  should  help  to  solve'  some 
of  the  problems  of  labour  and  prices  which  our  manu- 
facturers have  to  solve.  The  lower  value  of  the  pound 
as  measured  in  dollars  is,  in  effect,  a  protective  tariff 
for  which  so  many  manufacturers  are  pleading. 

Distributions  of  bonus  shares  by  the  capitalisation  of 
reserves,  though  common  enough,  are  frequently  mis- 
understood by  shareholders  and  are  occasionally  mis- 
represented by  others  who  know,  or  should  know, 
better.  Time  was  when  directors  of  well  managed 
industrial  companies  took  pride  in  paying  a  high  rate 
of  dividend  on  a  small  nominal  capital  and  derived  great 
satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  reserve  funds 
equal  to,  or  exceeding,  their  nominal  capital.  They 

;  were  immensely  gratified  also  if  they  could  boast  of 
hidden  reserves  consisting  perhaps  of  freeholds,  lease- 
holds or  stocks  standing  in  balance-sheets  at  ridiculously 
low  values.   Those  days  have  passed.   The  penalties  of 

-|     this  particular  form  of  financial  vanity  are  becoming 

:      too  costly. 


The  directors  knew  that  in  point  of  fact  their  high 
dividend  rates  were  earned  not  only  on  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  company,  but  on  the  accumulated  profits 
of  past  years  which  had  been  placed  to  reserve,  to 
depreciation  or  to  the  balance  carried  forward ;  they 
knew  that  the  actual  percentage  of  profits  to  actual 
capital  employed  was  less  than  the  rate  of  dividend 
declared  ;  and  they  are  now  anxious  that  others  should 
become  aware  of  these  facts.  Since  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities  and  the  "  toiling  democracy  "  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  ratio1  of  profits  to  capital — the 
former  for  excess  profits  tax  assessment  and  the  latter 
with  a  view  to  demanding  higher  wages — it  has  become 
desirable  to  elucidate  the  whole  position. 

This  can  best  be  effected  by  stating  plainly  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  by  callng  ft 
capital  instead  of  disguising  it  under  other  names  and 
by  declaring  dividends  on  the  full  amount.  For 
example,  a  company  with  a  capital  of  ^500,000  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  ^500,000,  paying-  20  per  cent.,  merges 
the  two  items  under  the  head  of  capital,  ^1,000,000, 
and  pays  the  same  amount  of  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent.  It  is  merely  a  book-keeping  adjustment 
carried  out  by  handing  the  shareholders'  reserve  fund 
to  them  in  the  form  of  shares.  They  are  not  one  penny 
better  off  than  they  were  before  the  alteration  took 
place.  The  term  "  bonus  "  is  a  misnomer  (though  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  better). 

To  hand  to  a  shareholder  a  certificate  representing 
something  which  he  already  owned  is  not  a  gift.  The 
result  is  that  instead  of  one  share  worth,  say,  £2,  he 
has  two  shares  worth  £1  each.  True  it  is  that  the 
market  price  often  advances  on  the  announcement,  or 
in  anticipation,  of  this  form  of  bonus,  but  that  proves 
how  frequently  the  transaction  is  misunderstood. 
When  a  cycle  of  poor  trade  comes  and  profits  are 
reduced  shareholders  will  recognise  more  clearly  the 
precise  nature  of  the  bonuses  that  are  being  so  freely 
distributed  now,  though  they  will  then  be  no  worse  off 
than  if  the  reserves  had  not  been  capitalised. 

The  Bank  Amalgamation  Bill  confirms  and  tightens 
the  conditions  which  have  been  in  force  for  several 
months.  Joint  stock  banks  may  not  combine  without 
consent  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  no 
director  shall  go  on  the  board  of  another  bank  without 
similar  sanction.  This  raises  once  more  the  question 
of  the  directorate  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  representatives  of  the  accepting  and  merchant 
banking  houses.  If  the  Bank  of  England  were  a 
representative  national  institution  its  board  would 
embrace  other  mercantile  and  financial  interests  includ- 
ing inevitably  at  least  one  representative  of  the  joint 
stock  banks  which  are  now  a  great  financial  force. 

Oil  shares  continue  to  outrange  all  others  in  popu- 
larity and  consequently  in  activity  and  buoyancy.  The 
rise  in  many  cases  has  gone  beyond  the  range  of 
reason  ;  prices  now  discount  the  future  for  fully  three 
years  ahead.  Still  brokers  are  besieged  with  inquiries 
from  clients  as  to  the  best  shares  to  buy  for  a  rise  and 
whether  the  rise  will  continue.  The  reply  is  that  the 
rise  will  continue — as  long  as  the  inquiring  clients  keep 
on  buying.  There  is  one  sound  rule  in  buying  oil 
shares,  namely,  buy  only  the  best.  It  is  better  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  a  good  stock  than  a  low  price  for  a 
bad  one. 

Gold  mine  directors  and  shareholders  are  keenly 
interested  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  en- 
couraging gold  production  within  the  Empire.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  counterbalance  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  exchange,  freight. and  insurance  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  is  said,  is  not  likely  to  receive 
much  gold  from  South  Africa  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  Lord 
Inchcape's  Committee's  report  to  suggest  that  gold 
producers  were  not  entitled  to  get  the  best  price  avail- 
able in  the  most  favourable  market  and  he  was  con- 
sidering how  that  could  be  secured. 

The  results  of  recent  new  issues  should  be  very 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  good  securities  to  offer. 
So  far  since  the  relaxation  of  Treasury  restriction  every 
new  issue  that  could  be  unhesitatingly  recommended 
has  been  promptly  subscribed. 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS 

WHAT  NOT 

A  Prophetic  Comedy.       By  Rose  Macaulay.       6s.  net. 

The  'Daily  Telegraph  says.  — "One  of  the  wittiest,  most  ironical 
and  altogether  funniest  books  that  has  appeared  these  many  years." 

The  New  Stalesmma  says:  — "  Miss  Macaulay  is  to  be  congratulated  on 

an  unusual  achievement  Her  serious  story  is  impressive  and 

affecting.    But  the  chief  delight  of  the  book  is  in  its  gay  and  ridiculous 

THE   POT  BOILS 

By  M.  Storm  Jameson.  6s.  net. 

The  Outlook.  —  "  If  this  is  the  first  novel  it  offers  rich  promise  for 
the  future.'' 

The  Saturday  Heoiea.  — "  His  speech  has  wit  and  his  thought 
pungency." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.-"  ....  a  writer  with  whom  we  shall  have 
to  count.'' 

DEMOCRATIC  IDEALS  &  REALITY 

A  Study  in  the  Politics  of  Reconstruction. 
By  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M,P.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  'Pa'/  Mall  Gazette  says  :— "  ....  He  has  given  us  a  book  amongst 
the  mo»t  valuable  the  war  has  either  evoked  or  influenced." 

PEACE    CONFERENCE  HINTS 

By  Bernard  Shaw.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Economist. — "There  is  much  good  sense  in  Mr.  Shaw's  views 
about  the  peace  for  which  we  ought  to  work  " 

The  Glasgow  News.  —  "  If  anything  emerges  clearly  from  it.  it  is  that 
he  is  not  a  '  pacifist  '  The  whole  spirit  of  the  booK  shows  that  we  have 
misunderstood  Shaw." 

40  DAYS  IN  1914.    9/-  net.    Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Maurice, 

K.C.M.G. 

THE  FIGHTING  FLEETS.  10/6  net.  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
COMMERCIAL  RUSSIA.    10/6  net.    W.  H.  Beable. 

Hardware  Trade  Journal-"  A  mine  of  information." 

The  Times  Litt.  Supp  — "  Manufacturers  and  their  agents  may  profit 
by  studying  the  comprehensive  information  supplied  them  by 
Mr.  Beable." 

THE  GREAT  WAR  BRI\GS  IT  HOME 

10/6  net.  John  Hargrave  (White  Fox). 

The  Natural  Reconstruction  of  an  Unnatural  Existence. 

Counfrv  Li/:—"  .  .  .  stimulating  and  suggestive  ....  he  has  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  him.  and  his  book  has  an  arresting  quality  " 
Please  apply  for  cur  Spring  Announcements  List  Now  Heady. 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 


Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.  2. 


r.  Murray's  New  Books 

Descriptive  List  of  New 
Books  posted  free  on  request. 


By  Miss  S.  Macnaughtan 
MY  WAR  EXPERIENCES 
IN  TWO  CONTINENTS 

Edited  by  Mrs.  LIONEL  SALMON.         10s.  6d.  net. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  could  read  any  more  war  books 
from  anything  but  a  sense  of  duty.  I  was  wrong.  I 
have  read  Miss  Macnaughtan's  'War  Experiences' 
because,  having  begun  to  turn  the  pages,  I  could 
not  stop." — Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  The  Daily  Mail. 

"  I  have  seen  it  said  that  the  public  taste  for  war 
books  is  diminishing.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  it 
cannot  apply  to  'My  War  Experiences.'  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  po  gnant  records  which  the  war  has  produced." 
— Clauduis  Clear  in  The  British  Weekly. 

SUCH  STUFF  as  DREAMS 

A  new  novel  by  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 

author  of  "  Pilgrimage,"  "Mrs.  Bente,"  etc.  7s.  net. 
Tliat  the  so-called  ordinary  may  be  the  sheath  of  the 
wonderful  is  shown  by  this  book,  which  is  for  lovers 
of  London,  a  community  spread  the  world  over.  It 
has  originality,  imagination,  and  humour. 

THE  PACIFIC:  its  past  &  future 

and  the  Policy  of  the  Great  Powers  from  the  18th 
Century.  By  G.  H.  SCHOLEFIELD,  B.Sc.  A 
work  that  is  likely  to  be  an  accepted  authority  on 
Pacific  hi  tory  and  particularly  on  British  relations 
with  Germany,  France,  ;>nd  other  Powers. 

With  Maps.    15s.  net.    [Ready  Immediately.] 

A  WAYFARER'S  LOG 

By  A.  ALEXANDER.  The  author  writes  from  a 
ripe  experience  of  men  and  things,  and  has  stories  of 
absorbing  interest  to  tell  of  celebr  ties  he  has  met — 
of  Kings,  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors.    10s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  Immediately.] 

THE  HOLOCAUST 

Italy's  Struggle  with  the  Hapsburg.  By  A.  A.  PONS. 
With  a  Preface  by  LORD  BRYCE.  A  powerful 
description  of  the  remarkable  movement  which  took 
place  in  Italy  in  the  19th  Century  known  as  the 
Risorgimento.  7s.  6d.  net. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SHIPS 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN,  Lieut.  R.N.V.R. 
Formerly  Official  Press  Representative  with  the  Grand 
Fleet.  Author  of  "Many  Fr-  nts."  Stirring,  romantic 
stories  of  ships  such  as  '  Sydney  '  and  '  Cornwall,' 
gathered  in  close  detail  fr  m  their  own  officers  and 
crews.  7s.  net. 

TWICE  INTERNED 

TRANSVAAL,  1901-2  ;  GERMANY,  1914-18.  By 
WlAl  HOPFORD.  A  book  of  unique  interest.  It 
gives  the  author's  contrasted  experiences  of  his 
imprisonments  by  the  British  during  the  South  African 
War  and  by  the  Germans  during  the  Great  War. 

5s.  net. 

THE  WAR  &  SOCIAL  REFORM 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD.  An  endeavour  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  war  as  a  reforming  agency  ;  with 
special  reference  to  matters  primarily  affecting  the 
wage-earning  classes.  6s.  net. 

The  Testing  of  Church  Principles 

By  OLIVER  CHASE  QUICK,  author  of  "Essays 
in  Orthodoxy,"  &c.  Leading  Church  Questions  of 
to-day,  set  forth  with  scholarly  and  sympathetic 
thoroughness.  5s.  net. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  situation  in  Paris  would  be  comic,  were  it  not 
so  humiliating,  and  dangerous.  The  Germans  arrive 
at  Versailles,  with  some  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
instead  of  being  received  by  stern  and  united  con- 
querors, they  find  themselves  in  a  hornet's  nest  of 
buzzing  and  squabbling  Allies.  Belgium  is  the  latest 
recusant,  and  we  are  now  told  that  Belgium  will  not 
sign  the  treaty  unless  her  demands  are  fully  satisfied. 
What  those  demands  are  precisely  we  do  not  know  : 
but  the  Belgians  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  com- 
plaints of  ill-treatment  by  their  friends,  who  saved 
them  from  annihilation.  Surely  the  Big  Three  or  Four 
might  have  ascertained  whether  Belgium  was  satisfied 
before  allowing  the  Germans  to  come  and  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  our  disputes.  We  suppose  that  in  matters 
of  so  "much  complexity  and  extent,  difficulties  and 
objections  crop  up  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  it  is  very 
unfortunate,  for  nothing  could  be  better  from  the 
German  point  of  view. 

It  has  gradually  dawned  on  the  Press  that  the 
ownership  of  Fiume,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  German  peace.  Signor 
Orlando  and  his  parliament  may  differ  from  President 
Wilson  about  Fiume  and  agree  about  the  conditions  of 
peace  with  Germany,  as  in  fact  they  have  done.  We 
have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  President  Wilson 
is  right  about  Fiume,  to  which  Italy  has  no  claim  either 
by  right  of  conquest  or  of  treaty.  By  the  way,  why 
should  we  allow  Mr.  Wilson  to  dictate  our  language 
as  well  as  our  policy?  Treaty  is  a  better  word  than 
pact ;  it  is  the  correct  and  traditional  word  for  an  inter- 
national agreement:  pact  is  a  covenant  between  indi- 
viduals, a  term  of  Roman  Law.  If  Italy  is  allowed  to 
take  Fiume,  the  only  maritime  outlet  for  Southern 
Central  Europe,  the  League  of  Nations  is  doomed. 

But  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  right  in  principle  about  Fiume 
his  appeal  to  the  world  from  the  Conference  of  the 
Big  Four,  whose  proceedings  it  had  been  agreed 
amongst  themselves  to  keep  secret  for  the  time,  is 
somewhat  of  an  outrage.  According  to  what  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  told  the  House  of  Commons,  the  terms 
of  peace  were  to  be  given  to  the  world  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  presented  to  the  belligerents  con- 
cerned, not  before.  The  question  of  Fiume  ought  not 
therefore  to  have  been  disclosed  until  the  peace  terms 
with  what  represents  Austro-Hungary  were  presented 
to  Czecho-Slovaks,   German-Austria,    and  Hungary. 


Mr.  Wilson's  rush  from  the  council-chamber  into  the 
street  has  confused  issues,  encouraged  the  Germans, 
and  gravely  imperilled  the  prospects  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  indeed  of  peace  in  the  world.  There  is 
something,  after  all,  in  breeding  and  tradition,  as  we 
fancy  even  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
would  now  admit. 

There  is  to  be  sure  one  way  in  which  Orlando 
Furioso  might  "stop  the  way."  Although  the  posses- 
sion of  Fiume  is  not  the  concern  of  Germany  but  of 
Austria,  the  Italian  Premier  might  refuse  to  sign  the 
peace  with  Germany  unless  his  demand  for  Fiume  were 
conceded.  All  the  four  Powers,  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Russia  bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace 
without  the  others.  The  right  interpretation  of  this  is, 
we  think,  that  no  single  Power  should  make  a  separate 
peace.  It  seems  absurd  that  if  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  America  are  in  favour  of  signing  a  peace 
with  Germany,  Italy  by  standing  out  should  be  able  to 
block  the  whole  business.  Surely  the  majority  should 
prevail.  It  only  shows  on  what  a  shifty  and  unsure 
foundation  any  League  of  Nations  must  rest. 

More  serious  than  the  question  of  Italy  is  the  coming 
attitude  of  Japan.  Italy  may  sulk,  and  scold ;  but 
Italy  is  not  going  to  war  again  with  anybody  for  a 
long  time  :  more  even  than  her  neighbours  Italy  has 
had  her  bellyful  of  fighting.  But  Japan  has  not  been 
scratched  by  the  war,  and  she  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  money.  There  are  two  things  on  which  Japan  is 
determined  :  she  is  going  to  "  run  "  China;  and  she  is 
going  to  break  the  colour  bar.  Japanese  statesmen 
are  aware  of  the  immense  potentialities  of  China  in 
men  and  minerals  and  agricultural  wealth,  and  they 
see  that  China  only  wants  organisation.  Their  silence 
is  a  great  source  of  strength  in  the  modern  world  of 
chatter.  Will  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia 
agree  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  white  men  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  immigration?  If  not,  in  ten  or  twenty 
years'  time  another  great  war  will  advance  on  Europe 
from  the  Far  East,  and  on  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  the  Pacific. 

How  can  the  apostles  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  refuse  to  concede  the  Japanese  claims  to 
equal  treatment?  How  can  the  Americans  and  the 
British,  who  have  emancipated  their  negroes,  draw 
a  line  between  white  and  yellow  men?  The 
prejudices  of  the  United  States  and  our  colonies 
on  the  colour  bar  are  very  strong :  will  they  be  over- 
come by  the  desire  to  prevent  another  Armageddon? 
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Perhaps  not  in  ten  but  in  twenty  years  Japan  and 
China  may  make  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe  against 
the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  fateful  alternative  lies  before  the  Western 
Allies  :  either  to  swaJlow  their  hatred  as  best  they  can 
and  rehabilitate  Central  Europe ;  or  make  real 
friends  with  Japan  by  allowing  her  a  reasonably  pre- 
dominant influence  in  China,  and  treating  her  subjects 
as  white  men.  But,  of  course,  the  Allies  will  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  M.  Pachitch  and  the 
Big  Serbia  party  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
Serbian  Parliament.  The  following  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Radical  Club  at  Belgrade  by 
M.  George  Bratcinats,  the  President  of  Parliament, 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  annexation  policy.  "  M.  Pachitch  has  declared 
that  Montenegro  ought  to  unite  herself  with  us, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  no,  and  at  any  price,  even  that  of 
sacrificing  her  dynasty.  .  .  .  It  is  not  in  the  least 
desirable  for  us  to  be  in  conflict  with  our  brother  Slavs 
the  Montenegrins,  nor  to  try  to  force  them  to  unite 
themselves  to  us,  simply  for  a  dynastic  ambition  and 
dreams  impossible  to  be  realised.  .  .  .  Such  an 
annexation  would  alienate  Italian  friendship.  If  the 
Montenegrins  do  not  wish  to  be  united  with  us  let 
them  be."  We  gather  from  the  same  speech  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  money  subscribed  for  the  relief  of 
Serbian  refugees  has  stuck  to  somebody's  fingers. 

At  last  we  have  found  someone  to  stand  up  to  the 
Smillies  and  Tawneys  and  Moneys  and  Webbs,  and 
other  crazy  builders  of  an  impossible  and  omnipotent 
State  !  The  performance  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox  before 
the  Coal  Commissioners  was  incomparable.  The  stale 
sophistries  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  were  roughly  brushed 
aside.  The  excitable  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  was 
turned  easily  into  ridicule  by  "  a  present  of  the  sewers," 
amidst  the  irrepressible  merriment  of  the  audience. 
The  hectoring  Mr.  Smillie  tried  intimidation  in  vain. 
With  his  most  menacing  air  Mr.  Smillie  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether  he  was  aware  that  in  accusing  the  miners 
of  a  selfish  desire  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  he  was  bringing  a  grave 
charge  against  them.  Mr.  Cox  neither  blanched  nor 
quailed,  but  blandly  repeated  his  opinion.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
to  handle  the  witness,  he  very  prudently  exclaimed, 
"  I'll  not  bother  with  him." 

The  truth  is  these  cocksure  pedants  and  ignorant 
haranguers  are  at  once  put  down  by  a  cool  statement 
of  facts,  fearlessly  made  by  a  man  superior  to  them  in 
knowledge  and  intellect.  Like  all  half-educated  men, 
Messrs.  Smillie  and  Co.  triumphed  over  Mr.  Cox's 
admission  that  he  had  never  been  down  a  mine, 
because  in  their  opinion  nobody  is  competent  to  form 
opinions  on  facts  with  which  he  has  not  been  in  physi- 
cal contact.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  what  is  the 
physical  acquaintance  with  mining  possessed  bv 
Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Chiozza  Money,  we  may 
observe  that  all  the  authoritative  works  on  political 
economy  have  been  written  by  men  in  libraries  on 
documentary  evidence.  Adam  Smith  was  a  Scotch 
professor;  Ricardo  was  a  stock-jobber;  Stuart  Mill 
was  a  clerk  in  the  India  Office;  and  Bagehot  was  a 
banker.  Indeed  the  last  person  from  whom  we  should 
expect  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  examination 
of  any  branch  of  trade  or  finanoe  is  a  man  actually 
engaged  in  its  practice. 

But  the  question  before  the  Commission  now  is  not 
one  of  the  details  of  working  mines  :  that  was  gone 
into  at  their  previous  session  in  relation  to  hours  and 
wages.  The  Commission  are  now  to  consider  the 
broad  question,  affecting  the  whole  community  and  not 
mines  only,  whether  private  or  State  ownership  is  best. 
On  that  question  Mr.  Harold  Cox  is  better  qualified  to 
judge  than  a  miners'  agent  like  Mr.  Smillie,  or  a 
pushing  politician  like  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  or  an 


uninformed  enthusiast  like  Mr.  Hodges,  or  even  than 
the  Fabian  pedants  with  a  thesis  to  defend.  Mr.  Cox 
takes  his  stand  on  facts  accessible  to  any  man  who 
troubles  to  read  public  documents,  and  on  the 
still  deeper  and  broader  foundations  of  human  charac- 
ter. Private  ownership  of  mines,  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  introduced  great 
improvements  in  machinery.  If  there  is  one  thing 
proved  by  industrial  history  it  is  that  all  improvements 
in  machinery  have  been  resisted  by  the  working  people. 

Individual  ownership  has  improved  the  condition  of 
the  miners,  both  as  regards  wages  and  hours,  more 
than  in  any  other  trade.  Everything  is  relative,  and 
when  asked  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  average 
wage  for  miners  was  30s.  a  week  during  the  decade 
preceding  the  war,  Mr.  Cox  replied  that  the  average 
agricultural  wage  for  that  period  was  15s.  a  week,  and 
that  the  miners'  wage  had  been  raised  since  1914  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  cost  of  living.  As  for  State  con- 
trol, look  around.  The  Post  Office,  as  Mr.  Cox  says 
with  perfect  accuracy,  is  insolvent ;  the  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  after  expropriating  the  private  company, 
are  carried  on  at  an  increasing  loss.  Coal,  food, 
shipping,  drink,  railways,  are  all  controlled  by  the 
State.  Will  anyone  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
the  bureaucracy  have  managed  one  of  them  with 
success  ? 

But  the  individualist  is  on  his  firmest  ground  when 
he  stands  on  the  basic  facts  of  human  character. 
Putting  aside  sincere  fanaticism  and  insincere  cant, 
does  anyone  seriously  deny  that  the  only  real  incentive  to 
industry  is  the  desire  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  get  the  most  they  can  for  themselves,  to  have  and 
to  hold,  and  do  what  they  please  with  it?  Let  those 
who  prattle  about  altruism  and  the  service  of  the  State 
once  more  look  around.  Under  all  the  exciting  and 
exalting  influence  of  a  great  war,  we  find  the  scramble 
of  individuals  for  money  at  their  neighbours'  expense 
fiercer  than  ever  it  has  been  before.  From  the  big 
contractor  and  the  armament  firms,  through  the  strik- 
ing miners,  engineers,  and  ship-yard  artisans,  down 
to  the  retail  tradesmen  and  the  domestic  servants, 
everyone  is  out  for  No.  1.  Consider  the  mere  fact  that 
a  million  able-bodied  men  and  women  are  now  living 
without  shame  (with  chuckling,  much  rather)  on 
weekly  out-door  relief,  and  your  beautiful  theories  of 
unselfishness  vanish.  The  very  advocates  of  State 
ownership  are  mercenary,  for  they  are  out  for  State 
salaries  and  pensions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  proposal  to  buy  out  coal-mining 
shareholders  with  ten  years  purchase  of  the  pre-war 
year's  dividend  is  childish.  Large  amounts  of  capital 
are  placed  in  reserve  funds  and  in  buildings, 
machinery,  wagons,  and  ships.  All  these  are  to  pass 
to  the  Government  without  compensation  "  as  in 
an  amalgamation  of  companies,"  says  Mr.  Webb 
airily,  though  what  he  means,  we  don't  know.  Mr. 
Webb  said  that  he  was  "  passionately  angry  with  the 
way  that  the  whole  nation  was  perverted  by  the  motive 
of  profit-making,"  and  in  answer  to  the  next  question 
said,  "  the  motive  is,  I  think,  a  decaying  one,  which 
the  world  is  becoming  fit  to  get  rid  of  more  and  more." 
One  or  other  of  these  statements  must  be  false.  A 
few  minutes  before,  he  said,  "  I  believe  the  majority 
of  people  are  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  doing 
their  job  well."  Where  does  Mr.  Webb  live?  Not 
in  London,  or  England,  but  in  Cloudland.  To  cap  all, 
Mr.  Webb  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  Post 
Office  was  a  paying  concern.  Does  he  know  anything 
of  the  Water  Board's  finance? 

Apart  from  the  general  and  just  charges  of  demoral- 
isation by  wholesale  doles,  the  two  most  important 
points  in  the  debate  on  the  Ministry  of  Labour  were 
raised  by  General  Page  Croft,  who  stated  that 
thousands  of  women  who  had  never  earned  a  shilling 
before  the  war  were  now  in  receipt  of  a  handsome 
allowance.    Sir  Robert  Home  said  in  reply  to  this  that 
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no  women  were  entitled  to  unemployment  donation 
who  were  not  in  normal  employment  before  the  war. 
If  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  Referees  will  apply 
this  test  vigorously  they  will  clear  out  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pensioners.  The  other  point  made  by  the 
member  for  Christchurch  was  that  a  Minister  had  for 
six  months  been  dispensing  a  million  a  week  out  of  the 
public  purse  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  To 
this  grave  charge  no  answer  was  or  could  be  made. 

The  accusations  against  the  Labour  Ministry  boil 
down  to  these  :  that  the  period  of  donation  has  been 
too  extended  ;  that  the  amounts  have  been  too  large ; 
and  that  the  grants  have  been  too  indiscriminate.  In 
his  skilful  and  spirited  defence  Sir  Robert  Home  com- 
plained that  the  employers  would  not  use  the  Labour 
Exchanges,  and  that  they  persisted  in  trying  to  recover 
their  employees  at  pre-war  wages.  This  is  true,  but 
Sir  Robert  should  remember  that  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes have  hitherto  been  associated  with  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  rougher  and  less  skilled  workers,  and 
that  no  one  would  think  of  applying  there  for  a  ser- 
vant, a  clerk,  or  a  skilled  employee.  If  the  Labour 
Exchanges  would  publish  classified  lists  of  the  persons 
on  their  books  it  would  help  matters.  With  regard  to 
wages,  naturally  the  employers  are  reluctant  to  pay 
w  hat  they  regard  as  artificially  inflated  wages,  and  one 
of  the  worst  effects  of  these  doles  is  that  they  help  to 
stereotype  wages  so  exorbitant  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately be  ruinous. 

No  point  of  the  defence  was  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
hands  of  so  accomplished  an  advocate  as  Sir  Robert 
Home ;  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  blockade,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  is  not  responsible.  The  blockade 
has  been  raised  as  against  the  neutral  countries,  and 
must  shortly  be  raised  against  Central  Europe,  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  relieve  unemployment  in  the 
Lancashire  textile  trade,  though  that  has  been  exag- 
gerated. Without  arguing  the  point  whether  unem- 
ployment doles  are  better  than  useless  work,  are  there 
no  roads  to  be  repaired  and  made,  no  houses  to  be 
built?  How  comes  it  that  nobody  can  get  clothes, 
boots,  window-cords,  carpenter's  and  plumber's  work 
attended  to?  And  Mary  Jane?  Mary  Jane  will  ruin 
you  yet,  Sir  Robert  Home,  for  all  your  gay  rhetoric, 
"  That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence." 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  threw  a  .sudden  and  ugly  light  on  the 
mentality  of  the  working-class  es.  If  Mr.  Tillett  fairly 
represents  his  class,  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's  loss  of 
his  only  son  is  as  nothing  compared  with  a  similar  loss 
to  a  working-man,  because  to  the  latter  a  son  has  a 
distinct  pecuniary  value.  We  hope  this  brutal  view 
is  not  reallv  what  working-men  think  about  it,  though 
we  are  afraid  it  is  so  in  certain  quarters,  because  it  is 
so  often  urged  by  anarchists  and  socialist  robbers  that 
conscription  of  wealth  is  necessary  to  equalise  sacrifice 
amongst  classes.  The  upper  classes  have  given  their 
lives  more  freely  and  generously  than  the  lower 
classes,  and  also  render  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  in- 
comes. What  would  a  working-man  say  if  called  on 
to  pav  to  the  tax-gatherers  £,2  out  of  every  £5 
wages?  But  of  course  there  is  no  common  measure 
for  money  and  misery. 

A  favourite  question  with  our  literary  predecessors 
used  to  be,  what  destroyed  work  would  you  most  wish 
to  see  rescued  from  its  grave?  We  should  plump  un- 
hesitatingly for  Byron's  Diary,  which  Hobhouse, 
Kinnaird,  and  Murray  solemnly  burned,  much  to  the 
disgust  (we  may  imagine)  of  Tom  Moore,  to  whom 
Byron  had  left  it  as  a  provision  for  his  (Moore's)  wife 
and  family.  Byron's  prose  was  perfect,  pointed  and 
personal,  with  something  of  Bolingbroke's  style  of  the 
grand  seigneur.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  two 
prigs  like  "my  boy  Hobby  O"  and  Kinnaird  were 
allowed  to  rob  posterity  of  so  rich  a  feast  of  gossip. 
In  dealing  with  Diaries  too  much  tenderness  is  shown 
to  the  feelings  of  touchy  grandees.  Of  modern  diaries, 
Creevey's  is  easily  the  best,  and  much  of  that  was  sup- 


pressed by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  But  since  Punch 
Greville's  death,  who  is  keeping  a  diary  ?  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  papers  must  be  amusing;  but  his  son  will 
probably  keep  them  till  the  interest  has  evaporated. 

The  Canadians  are  quite  sincere  and  logical  in  their 
democratic  principles.  Twice  since  1914  there  have 
been  debates  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  hereditary  titles  granted  to  Canadians. 
Judging  by  the  speeches,  nothing  but  respect  for  King 
George  prevented  the  Canadian  Parliament  from  refus- 
ing to  recognise  those  titles  in  Canada;  and  they  have 
formally  recorded  their  opinion  that  such  recognition 
should  cease  on  the  death  of  the  present  holders.  The 
Canadians  are  eager  to  recognise  naval  and  military 
or  legal  and  scientific  honours  as  expressed  in  knight- 
hoods or  orders.  But  they  are  indignant  at  the  trans- 
formation of  their  financial  adventurers  into  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sometimes  our  reception  of 
Canadian  politicians  (like  Sir  Sam  Hughes  and  Sir 
R.  P.  Robbin,  late  Premier  of  Manitoba),  provokes 
shouts  of  laughter  in  their  own  country.  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  career  has  sunk  deep  into  their  minds, 
and  they  are  wondering  whether  similar  honours  will 
fall  on  Colonel  Grant  Morden. 

Lord  Rothermere's  promotion  to  a  viscounty  will  be 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  irate  Polypapist  on  the 
Riviera,  as  the  brothers  are  not  on  very  good  terms, 
and  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy 
between  them.  Unless  Lord  Northcliffe  is  quickly 
made  an  earl,  the  war  of  Carmelite  House  on  the 
Premier  will  grow  hotter.  We  fail  to  see  why  the 
miracle  of  turning  water  into  whisky,  and  selling  it  at 
exorbitant  prices,  should  be  rewarded  with  a  coronet. 
If  political  services  go  for  anything,  the  peerage  of 
Sir  Robert  Hermon-Hodge,  a  hero  of  many  campaigns 
without  an  enemy,  has  been  well  earned.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  a  little  more  specifically  what  are 
the  services  to  Parliament  and  the  public  which  entitle 
the  company  promoter,  Mr.  Davison  Dalziel  to  a 
baronetcy.  As  for  the  knights,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  music-hall  mimes  (Sir  Harry  Lauder  is  a 
genius),  they  may  be  dismissed,  as  the  Morning  Post 
dismisses  minor  arrivists,  by  the  words  "  and  many 
others."  We  are  astonished,  and  grateful,  that  no 
Canadian  financiers  have  been  ennobled. 

The  butchers,  goaded  to  revolt  by  the  complaints  of 
their  customers,  have  at  last  struck  against  the  incom- 
petent tyranny  of  the  Meat  Controller.  We  learn 
that  the  uneatable  beef  and  mutton,  so  accurately 
described  by  the  butchers  as  "filth,"  come  from 
Manchuria,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  and  are 
simply  the  refuse  of  those  distant  countries.  The  beef 
which  South  African  jaws  cannot  chew  must  indeed  be 
tough.  Whether  this  state  of  things  will  be  cured 
by  putting  a  few  retail  butchers  on  the  committer 
of  control  we  don't  know.  What  we  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  is  where  all  the  good  meat,  grown  by 
the  graziers  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  goes 
to.  If  the  army  gets  it  all,  it  is  unfair;  if  the 
bureaucrats  eat  it,  then  it  is  high  time  they  win; 
roasted  alive. 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  went  up  on  Wednesday  night 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  income  tax  would  not 
be  raised.  The  increase  of  death  duties  is  a  fresh 
inroad  upon  capital  savings,  and  is  of  course,  economi- 
cally unsound.  But  people  are  so  crushed  by  existing 
taxation,  that  they  are  desperate,  and  inclined,  like 
Gladstone,  to  banish  political  economy  to  Saturn.  It 
is  a  grim  satire  on  the  desire  for  individual  profit, 
which  Mr.  Sidnev  Webb  describes  as  "  a  waning 
force,"  that  the  retail  prices  of  bread,  meat,  whisky, 
and  beer,  have  to  be  fixed  by  law.  The  only  way  to 
pay  off  debts  is  to  spend  less  on  luxury,  and  amuse- 
ment, to  work  harder,  and  to  save  earnings.  But  the 
working-classes,  who  in  votes  are  20  to  1  of  the 
propertied  class,  are  determined  to  work  less  and 
spend  more.  The  only  result  can  be  universal  repudia- 
tion in  some  form  or  other. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  task  is  not  to- 
day, and  for  many  years  to  come  will  not  be, 
"a  rosy  job."  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  complained,  he 
has  to  deal  with  a  nation  in  a  very  peevish  and  un- 
reasonable mood.  The  war  being  over,  he  is  expected 
to  reduce  taxation  :  and  "  a  country  fit  for  heroes  " 
having  been  promised  by  the  Prime  Minister  (these 
words,  of  course,  the  Chancellor  did  not  use),  he  is 
expected  to  provide  for  Utopia  out  of  nothing.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  obvious, 
and  does  not  disdain  cliches,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  could  not  perform  miracles,  always 
a  soothing  reassurance  to  an  anxious  audience. 

With  regard  to  the  past  year  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
budgetted  for  twelve  months  of  war,  and  the 
last  six  months  were  those  of  peace,  or  at 
least  of  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  features  of 
the  revenue  in  the  past  year  were  the  large  con- 
sumption of  commodities,  which  made  the  yield 
from  customs  and  excise  exceed  the  estimates,  and  the 
unexpectedly  large  returns  from  the  stamp  and  cheque 
duties.  The  cheque  stamp  was  increased  by  50  per 
cent.,  and  people  use  cheques  for  the  payment  of 
tradesmen's  accounts  and  small  sums  much  more  than 
they  used  to.  Considering  the  freights,  and  the  risks 
to  shipping,  the  excess  of  customs  duties  is  striking ; 
but  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  of  tea,  and  chocolate 
and  sugar  (despite  of  rationing)  and  of  drink  has  been 
enormous.  The  roaring  trade  done  by  the  restaurants 
bars  and  tea-shops  has  to  be  seen  to  be  realised,  and 
explains  the  increased  yield  of  customs  and  excise. 
We  expected  to  spend  8  millions  a  day,  and  we  only 
spent  7  millions  a  day;  and  the  sum  of  ;£i  ,690,000,000, 
the  difference  between  our  revenue  and  our  ex- 
penditure, had  to  be  met  by  borrowing.  The  only 
thing  we  can  say  for  ourselves  is  that  we  paid  more  of 
our  war  expenditure  by  tax-revenue  (35  per  cent.)  than 
any  other  belligerent.  It  is  cold  comfort  when  we  find 
ourselves  after  four  and  a  half  years  confronted  by  a 
national  debt  of  7,435  millions,  which  is  more  than  ten 
times  the  debt  as  it  stood  in  1914,  and  of  which  about 
a  third  is  unfounded  or  floating  debt,  that  must  be 
redeemed  or  renewed  at  early  dates,  a  very  serious 
matter,  when  it  comes  to  nearly  2,000  millions. 

The  Budget  for  the  coming  year  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  was  expected.  The  estimated  expenditure 
is  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  ;  but,  unfortunately,  since 
the  estimates  were  framed,  28  millions  have  to  be 
added  for  new  loans  to  allies ;  8  millions  for  unemploy- 
ment doles ;  5  millions  for  land  settlement,  and 
4  millions  for  arbitration  boards.  To  this  sum  of 
4  millions,  we  fear,  will  have  to  be  added  a  large  sum 
lor  the  coal  settlement;  while  if  we  are  going  in  for 
such  luxuries  as  nationalisation  of  mines  and  railways, 
hundreds  of  millions  will  have  to  be  added  to  our 
liabilities.  It  is  this  kind  of  expenditure  which  causes 
us  the  liveliest  uneasiness,  because  it  indicates  on  the 
part  of  the  working-classes,  to  whom  we  have  given 
supreme  power,  no  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  income  tax ; 
and  the  excess  profits  duty  is  to  be  continued  for  one 
year  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.,  mercies  for  which 
we  must  be  thankful,  though  we  remember  that  we 
received  an  explicit  promise  from  Mr.  McKenna,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  excess  profits 
duty  would  not  be  continued  after  the  war.  The 
tobacco  duty  is  also  unaltered  ;  but  the  duty  on  beer  is 
raised  from  50s.  to -70s.  a  barrel,  though  the  price  to 
the  consumer  is  to  remain  the  same,  while  the  brewers 
are  allowed  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  1918  out- 
put, and  the  quality  is  to  be  improved.  The  duty  on 
spirits  is  raised  from  30s.  to  50s.,  but  no  more  than 
10s.  6d.  a  bottle  is  to  be  charged  for  diluted  whisky. 
On  estates  of  over  ^15,000  the  death  duties  are 
heavily  increased,  and  this  increase  is  estimated  to 
bring  in  an  extra  10  millions  a  year.  The  estimated 
expenditure  is  ^"1,434,910,000,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  is  ^1,159,650,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
^275,260,000,  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wisely  warns  us  that  in  dealing  with 


such  figures,  and  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
politics  and  business,  no  close  estimates  can  be 
expected. 

It  is,  of  course,  historically  and  sentimentally  fitting 
that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  should  be  the  first 
Chancellor  to  introduce  a  measure  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence. But,  fiscally  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
our  gravity  over  the  remissions  proposed.  The  im- 
portant articles  which  we  import  from  our  Colonies 
are  corn,  meat,  wool,  and  metals,  raw  materials  which 
it  is  not  proposed  to  touch.  These  are  the  only 
articles  we  are  ever  likely  to  import  from  our  Colonies, 
unless  Australia  and  Canada  join  the  United  States. 
Remissions  of  duty  are  granted  on  Colonial  clocks, 
watches,  motors,  and  musical  instruments.  Who  ever 
heard  of  our  importing  these  articles  from  our 
Colonies?  When  we  were  in  Montreal  a  few  years 
ago,  we  tried  to  buy  a  Canadian  watch ;  nothing  but 
American  watches  were  offered  us,  and  we  were  told 
no  watches  were  made  in  Canada,  the  Canadians  im- 
porting them  from  the  Waltham  and  other  factories. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  motor-cars,  all  the  known 
"  makes,"  Ford,  Cadillac,  Overland,  coming  from 
America.  Tobacco  we  get  almost  entirely  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Cuba,  though  the  weed  is  being  grown  in 
Rhodesia.  The  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  remission  on  sugar 
will  no  doubt  help  our  West  India  Colonies,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  as  against  Cuba,  assum- 
ing that  we  refuse  to  take  beet  sugar  from  Germany, 
or  to  grow  it  in  this  country.  The  preference  on  tea 
will  help  Ceylon  as  against  China.  But  we  are 
afraid  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  loss  of 
revenue  from  our  Colonies  and  the  United  States.  The 
danger  is  that  American  producers,  in  order  to  get  the 
lower  duty,  will  either  ship  their  goods  through 
Canada,  putting  a  Canadian  mark  on  them,  or  "  put 
them  together"  in  Canada  instead  of  shipping  direct. 
Sentiment  is  a  dangerous  factor  in  tariff  legislation. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

THE  Times  announced  on  Tuesday,  with  solemnity 
and  jubilation,  that  the  League  of  Nations  "is 
no  longer  a  project,  but  a  fact."  But  in  what  sense 
is  it  a  fact?  A  draft  Covenant,  no  doubt,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Conference,  but  Italy  was  absent,  and 
Japan  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  which,  though 
withdrawn  for  the  moment,  is  to  be  one  of  the  first 
questions  brought  before  the  League.  Whether  Italy 
will  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  in  the 
event  of  her  claim  to  Fiume  being  refused,  and 
whether  in  the  event  of  Italy's  refusing  to  sign  the 
German  treaty,  any  treaty  of  peace  can  be  signed,  no- 
body seems  to  know.  Each  of  the  Allied  Powers 
bound  itself  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  and  not 
to  conclude  any  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
others.  But  unless  we  are  mistaken  that  was  an 
agreement  between  the  four  original  members  of  the 
Entente,  Russia,  Britain,  Belgium  and  France,  and  we 
are  not  sure  whether  it  applies  to  Italy.  However 
that  may  be,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  without 
Italy's  signature  would  be  a  dangerously  incomplete 
document.  As  for  Austria,  and  Bohemia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  Slovakia,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude 
peace  with  them  unless  Italy  was  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
Then  there  is  the  Japanese  amendment.  Baron 
Makino  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  unless  America 
and  the  Allies  agree  to  remove  the  colour  bar,  and  to 
admit  on  equal  terms  all  alien  subjects  of  States 
belonging  to  the  League,  Japan  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  With  Japan  not  only  outside  the  League, 
but  in  a  mood  of  injured  dignity,  spretw  injuria  formce, 
what  will  the  League  be  worth?  The  whole  Far 
Eastern  question  will  be  in  a  more  dangerous  stage 
than  before  the  war.  Japan  will  be  roaming  about  the 
Pacific  in  no  friendly  spirit  to  either  America  or 
England,  who  had  refused  to  treat  her  as  an  equal. 
She  will  be  busy  in  China,  where  Germany's  aban- 
doned interests  and  possessions  will  be  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  the  Power  on  the  spot. 

The  amendment  to  the  draft  Covenant  proposed  and 
postponed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  is  not  so  dangerous 
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as  the  Japanese  motion,  but  it  is  very  important.  M. 
Bourgeois,  with  true  French  logicality,  proposed  that 
there  should  be  an  international  commission  of  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  League.  Indeed,  if  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  League — and  after  imposing  it  on  Germany  they 
cannot  well  refuse  to  impose  it  on  themselves — there 
must  be  a  travelling  commission  to  inspect  dockyards 
and  arsenals,  ports  and  forts,  camps  and  strategic  rail- 
ways. Are  the  British  nation  likely  to  endure  a  com- 
mission of  foreigners  periodically  inspecting  Woolwich 
and  Portsmouth,  Aldershot  and  Hull?  We  doubt  it  : 
and  if  we  are  not  likely  to  accept  it,  why  should  other 
nations?  If  such  an  inspection  were  properly  con- 
ducted, it  could  not  help  being  an  offence.  If  it  were 
not  properly  conducted,  or  not  attempted  (i.e.,  aban- 
doned by  consent),  limitation  of  armaments  would  be 
a  farce. 

But  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Covenant,  which  has  just 
been  amended  in  the  worst  sense,  that  in  our  judgment 
dooms  the  League  in  limine.  We  mean  the  clause 
which  demands  unanimity  in  the  Council  before  any 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  League.  Can  anyone  con- 
ceive a  body  composed  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  being  unanimous  on  any  important  question  of 
international  policy?  If  the  Big  Four  cannot  agree 
now,  with  all  the  memories  of  the  alliance  fresh  in  their 
minds,  what  likelihood  there  is  of  a  Big  Ten  or 
Twelve  agreeing  unanimously  one  year  or  ten  years 
hence?  And  as  if  to  make  the  probability  of  disagree- 
ment a  certainty,  the  clause  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
temporarily  admit  to  the  Council  any  nation,  however 
small  (whose  interests  or  existence  may  be  threatened), 
to  vote  in  the  discussion.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
insane  proposal?  If  Croatia  or  Montenegro  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  action  of  Serbia  or  Hungary  or 
Bohemia,  it  could  claim  admission  to  the  Council  of  the 
League,  pro  hac  vice,  and  by  its  dissident  vote  prevent 
the  League  from  taking  any  action  at  all.  Is  this 
Draft  Covenant  a  serious  document?  Or  has  it  been 
drawn  up  to  get  rid  of  President  Wilson  by  allowing 
him  to  depart  with  a  fig-leaf  to  cover  his  diplomatic 
nudity?  In  what  sense  is  the  League  of  Nations  "no 
longer  a  project,  but  a  fact  "? 

The  Americans  are  no  fools,  and  they  will  easily  see 
through  the  pretentious  verbiage  used  to  conceal  the 
failure,  which  is  for  ever  punishing  those  idealists, 
who  refuse  to  see  things  and  men  as  they  are,  and  try 
to  rebuild  the  world  on  a  foundation  of  phrases.  Our 
newspapers  profess  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  Draft 
Covenant,  though  they  are  not  all  so  incautiously 
optimistic  as  The  Times.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
easily  satisfied.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  Council 
Chamber  Messrs.  Orpen  and  Augustus  John  were 
seated  high  in  a  window  with  their  pencils  and  draw- 
ing books  on  their  knees.  For  our  part  we  like  his- 
torical pictures,  whenever  the  canvas  represents  in 
glowing  colours  an  act  of  triumph  or  humiliation.  The 
Romans  painted  on  their  drop-scene  the  figures  of  cap- 
tive Britons.  The  walls  of  the  Doge's  Palace  are 
covered  with  the  victories  of  the  Venetian  fleet ;  and  in 
our  own  National  Gallery  are  to  be  seen  many  stirring 
tales.  We  fear  that  the  art  of  Messrs.  Orpen  and 
John  will  be  employed  in  commemorating  one  of  the 
great  disappointments  of  history. 

THE     BEAR     AND     THE     LOVER     OF  HIS 
GARDENS. 

THE  Lover  of  his  Gardens  was  an  elderly  rich  man, 
much  given  to  folding  of  the  hands  and  sleep, 
seriously  irritated  by  flies,  and  afraid  of  every- 
body who  approached.  He  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  the  Bear,  whom  he  met  in  the  forest,  and  agreed 
to  feed  and  house  the  brute  sumptuously,  on  the  terms 
that  the  flies  were  to  be  kept  away  and  no  strangers 
admitted.  The  Bear  grunted  and  roared  so  loudly 
that  he  frightened  off  all  intruders;  but  he  was  also  an 
admirable  fly-catcher  (bon  imoucheur).  One  afternoon 
the  Lover  of  his  Gardens  lay  asleep  in  the  open  air, 
and  a  big  fly  settled  on  his  nose.     "  Now,"  said  his 


friend  the  Bear,  "I  have  got  you!  "  (je  t'attraperai 
bien).  And,  taking  up  a  big  stone,  the  Bear  killed  the 
fly  and  smashed  the  skull  of  his  sleeping  friend  (casse 
la  tete  a  I'homme  en  dcrasant  la  mouche).  On  these 
facts  La  Fontaine  observes  that  a  wise  enemy  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  foolish  friend. 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narralur.  The  Bear 
is  the  German  Emperor ;  the  Lover  of  his  Gardens 
is  the  Old  Order,  Aristocracy,  Feudalism;  the 
Fly  is  Democracy,  Socialism,  Revolution ;  the 
paving-stone  is  the  German  Army.  La  Fontaine's 
moral  is  very  sound.  A  foolish  friend  is  worse 
than  useless ;  his  praise  will  do  you  no  good ; 
and  if  others  abuse  you,  he  will  join  in  for  the  sake  of 
being  good  company.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
really  loyal  he  may  kill  you  in  trying  to  save  you.  It 
was  certainly  very  foolish  of  the  German  aristocracy  to 
entrust  their  cause  to  the  protection  of  so  foolish  a 
thing  as  a  Bear  :  but  there  is  some  excuse  for  them  : 
his  fur  was  magnificent,  and  he  roared  so  gruffly. 
La  Fontaine  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  Bear 
after  smashing  his  friend's  head.  But  we  know  that 
he  trotted  off  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  a  brother 
Bear  shut  him  up  in  a  safe  cage,  and  fed  him  with 
buns,  and  kept  off  the  swarms  of  his  old  enemies,  the 
flies,  who  buzzed  angrily  around  the  bars. 


THE  LINCOLN  MYTH. 

MR.  DRINKWATER'S  play  at  the  Hammersmith 
theatre  is  interesting,  not  only  because  it  is  well 
written  and  conveys  some  shrewd  satire  on  quite  recent 
events,  but  because  it  shows  how  the  historical  myth 
is  generated.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered 
fifty-three  years  ago;  and  already  the  process  of  select- 
ing certain  traits  of  character  and  neglecting  others 
in  order  to  pass  on  the  image  which  the  myth-makers 
wish  to  preserve,  has  begun.  This  selection  of 
aspects,  sometimes  for  a  moral,  sometimes  for  a  politi- 
cal, purpose,  is  as  old  as  history  itself,  and  began  with 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  Plutarch,  and  has 
ended  for  the  present,  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mr. 
Drinkwater  has  started  upon  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  in 
a  few  years  myth-makers,  possibly  American,  will  set 
to  work  on  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Lincoln  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  of  moral  earnestness,  and  stern 
tenacity  of  purpose.  But,  according  to  unaminous 
contemporary  evidence,  his  humour,  his  quaintness, 
and  his  sagacity  in  handling  men  were  more  salient 
characteristics.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  whether  for  a  moral 
or  a  political  object  we  cannot  know,  has  selected  the 
earnestness  and  the  tenacity,  and  suppressed  the 
humour  and  the  quaintness.  Mr.  Rea,  got  up  to  look 
like  the  late  Lord  Peel  after  an  all-night  sitting,  does 
nothing  but  scold  and  harangue.  All  Americans  tell 
yarns,  the  most  wearisome  habit  we  know  ;  but  of  a 
nation  of  yarn-tellers  Lincoln  was  the  most  indefatig- 
able. On  all  occasions,  a  tort  et  a  travers,  he  told 
stories  and  cracked  jokes,  some  of  them  clownish, 
others  coarse.  He  was  as  great  a  bore  in  this  way  as 
Charles  II  :  and  when  a  man  is  a  king  or  a  president 
his  victims  are  obliged  to  listen  to  "  the  oft-repeated 
tale."  Such  was  the  impression  Lincoln  made  on  his 
contemporaries  :  but  this  is  not  what  the  myth-makers 
wish  to  preserve;  they  want  Old  Abe  "to  point  a 
moral,"  not  to  "adorn  a  tale."  Accordingly  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  humour  or  fun  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
presentation,  except  the  joke  about  Grant's  brand  of 
whisky,  which  he  could  hardly  escape,  but  which  in 
Mr.  Rea's  mouth  is  no  laughing  matter — at  least  the 
audience  didn't  take  it.  We  regard  this  as  a  great 
defect  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's  play,  and  an  unartistic  one. 
For  surely,  Lincoln's  earnestness  and  resolution  would 
have  been  emphasised  by  sallies  of  fun  and  humour. 
Cromwell,  by  the  way,  has  suffered  much  in  the  same 
way  at  the  hands  of  the  myth-makers.  Carlyle  has 
done  something  to  destroy  the  myth  ;  but  nothing  is  so 
hard ;  and  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Tories  the 
sour,  gloomy  fanatic  and  tyrant  has  hidden  the 
humourist,  and  the  playful  country  gentleman.  We 
fear  a  similar  fate  is  about  to  befall  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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At  all  events  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  done  his  best  to 
begin  the  deception. 

A  play  about  America,  whether  written  by  a 
American  or  an  Englishman,  has  always  this  difficulty 
for  English  actors.  What  language  is  to  be  used  ? 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  dialects  and 
accents;  but  we  should  have  taken  Lincoln's  speech,  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Rea  for  that  of  a  Belfast  butterman  : 
we  do  not  think  it  is  all  like  the  dialect  of 
Illinois.  The  absurdity  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
Governor  or  Secretary  Seward  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  speak  just  like  English  Civil  Servants  and 
members  of  Parliament.  The  only  safe  plan  is,  we 
think,  for  everybody  to  speak  English,  and  leave  the 
American  accent  to  the  imagination,  especially  in  a 
purely  moral  conception  such  as  Mr.  Drinkwater's. 

The  tea-table  dialogue  between  the  profiteer's  wife 
and  the  female  pacifist  about  ending  the  war  Mr. 
Drinkwater  has  used  very  cleverly  as  the  vehicle  of 
some  biting  satire  upon  our  own  society  during  the  last 
four  years.  The  two  smallest  parts  in  the  play  were 
the  best  acted.  Miss  Maud  Gill's  Puritan  widow,  who 
objects  to  all  war  and  has  lost  her  son,  was  beautifully 
rendered,  her  voice  and  enunciation  being  perfect.  The 
scene,  however,  was  rather  spoiled  by  the  exaggerated 
scolding  addressed  by  Mr.  Rea  to  the  profiteer's  wife. 
Lincoln  had  far  too  much  humour,  as  well  as  natural 
courtesy,  to  make  a  public  speech  to  a  lady  in  his  own 
drawing-room.  The  acting  of  Douglass,  the  negro 
preacher,  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  a  masterpiece.  Some  fools 
laughed  when  the  black  man  appeared  :  but  the  dignity 
and  pathos  of  the  player  soon  changed  their  mood  to 
the  nearest  approach  to  tears  which  we  could  perceive 
in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

The  scene  between  Grant  and  Lee  was  not  well 
done,  inevitably  so,  because  it  is  one  of  those  scenes 
which  demand  perfect  stageing,  the  right  dresses  and 
make-up,  being  purely  dramatic.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  General  Grant  received  his  vanquished 
foe  in  unbrushed  uniform,  covered  with  clay,  or  that 
Lee  looked  like  a  pantaloon  in  high  boots.  We  have  a 
precise  description  of  the  scene  in  Mr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  just  published.* 
"  Lee  wore  a  new  full-dress  uniform  of  Confederate 
gray,  '  buttoned  to  the  throat,'  and  a  handsome  sword, 
the  hilt  of  which  '  was  studded  with  jewels,'  while 
Grant  had  on  a  blouse  of  dark  blue  flannel  unbuttoned 
in  front,  and  carried  no  sword.  '  In  my  rough  travel- 
ling suit,'  wrote  Grant,  '  the  uniform  of  a  private  with 
the  straps  of  a  lieutenant-general,  I  must  have  con- 
trasted very  strangely  with  a  man  so  handsomely 
dressed,  six  feet  high,  and  of  faultless  form.'  "  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  the  theatre  scene,  and  the 
assassination  :  it  was  badly  staged,  it  was  mesquin  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  We  wish  Mr.  Drinkwater  had 
not  copied  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  introduction  of  a  chorus 
or  chronicler.  That  so  interesting  and  well-written 
a  piece  should  not  be  produced  at  one  of  the  West  End 
theatres  with  all  the  art  and  wealth  of  modern  manage- 
ment is  a  comment  on  the  taste  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  theatre-goers. 

LETTERS   FROM  DENMARK. 
I. 

Copenhagen,  April. 

FOR  a  month  or  more  Denmark  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  which  has  tempor- 
arily resolved  itself  in  the  retention  of  office  by  the  Zahle 
cabinet,  no  other  coalition  being  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  Lower  House.  The  present  Govern- 
ment, which  came  into  power  before  the  war,  is  sup- 
ported by  an  alliance  of  the  Radicals  and  Social 
Democrats  and  has  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the 
Folketing.  It  was  defeated  at  the  end  of  February  on 
the  proposal  of  a  new  government  loan,  when  the 
Opposition  made  it  a  condition  of  their  acceptance  that 
a  date  should  be  fixed  for  the  abrogation  of  the  tem- 

*  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-5.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Coy.    12s.  6d.  net. 


porary  law  of  August,  19 14,  regulating  food  prices 
and  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  war.  The 
Opposition  has  now  gained  its  point  and  an  immediate 
dissolution  has  been  avoided.  As  it  is,  the  country 
will  have  to  go  through  two  general  elections  this  year, 
of  which  the  first  will  be  necessitated  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  resulting  from  the  restora- 
tion of  Slesvig,  and  the  second  will  give  the  new  elec- 
toral districts  their  first  opportunity  of  voting  as  part 
of  Denmark. 

The  reception  of  the  Slesvig  prisoners  of  war 
recently  "  repatriated  "  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  by 
England  and  France  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  Danish 
people  on  this,  their  only  international  question.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  as  well  as  before  it,  these  sentiments  were 
suppressed  both  officially  and  privately;  officially  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  privately  for  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. When  the  armistice  came  and  the  Danes  sud- 
denly found  that  their  hopes  would  be  realised,  the 
prospect  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  has  needed 
the  actual  contact  with  Slesvigers  to  bring  out  the  long 
pent-up  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  enthusiasm  has 
been  very  genuine  and  the  hospitality  unbounded,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  celebrations  have  been 
marked  by  many  tributes  to  the  Allies,  to  whose  vic- 
tory Denmark  owes  the  restoration  of  her  lost 
territory. 

How  the  squeezing  of  a  thousand  of  Slesvigers  into 
this  already  over-crowded  city  has  been  accomplished 
is  a  mystery,  but  the  Danes  will  do  anything  for  their 
new-found  countrymen.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
housing  problem  is  acute,  and  the  situation  is  not  im- 
proved by  a  lock-out  in  the  building  trade  which  has 
already  lasted  for  some  time.  One  hears  Russian  and 
German  spoken  on  every  side,  and  this  prosperous  and 
contented  country  seems  doomed  for  some  time  to 
come  to  be  a  refuge  from  Bolshevism.  In  speaking  of 
the  prosperity  of  Denmark,  however,  one  must  re- 
member that  for  the  last  few  years  this  has  been  an 
artificial  and  temporary  condition  which  has  had  its 
obvious  drawbacks,  not  least  among  them  being  the 
demoralising  social  effect  of  the  "  gulasch  "  period. 
But  evidently  Denmark's  luck  is  in,  and  there  seems  to 
be  every  prospect  of  Copenhagen  re-establishing  its 
commercial  ascendancy  on  a  sound  and  permanent 
basis  as  the  gateway  of  the  Baltic. 

Material  prosperity  is  not  always  a  soil  in  which  the 
drama  flourishes,  and  the  theatrical  season  now  near- 
ing  its  close  has  not  been  made  memorable  by  any  new- 
work  of  importance.  The  success  of  the  year  was  the 
Royal  Theatre's  revival  of  Oehlenschlager's  '  Aladdin  ' 
with  an  elaborate  setting  in  the  Reinhardt  style. 
Though  magnificent  as  a  spectacle,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  its  success  was  dearly  bought,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  Johannes  Poulsen's  remarkable  perform- 
ance, the  play  itself  was  buried  under  its  scenic  trap- 
pings. One  or  two  English  comedies  have  been  given 
at  the  private  theatres — Shaw's  '  You  Never  Can  Tell ' 
and  Maugham's  '  Lady  Frederick  ' — the  latter  by  Fru 
Betty  Nansen  at  her  own  theatre,  where  she  has  also 
revived  some  Norwegian  works  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Spring  having  arrived,  according  to  the  almanack, 
but  not  the  thermometer,  the  annual  picture  shows 
opened  their  doors  at  the  end  of  March  :  the  official 
Charlottenborg  exhibition  and  the  "  Free."  At  the 
former  the  picture  of  the  year  is  Einar  Nielsen's  life- 
size  'Adam  and  Eve,'  executed  in  a  modernised  van 
Eyck  manner.  The  work  is  unquestionably  a  master- 
piece of  technique  and  conception,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Nielsen's  naturalism  is  somewhat  repellent, 
and  one  asks  why  Eve's  feet  should  show  the 
deformities  due  to  pointed  shoes.  The  same  depress- 
ing naturalism,  answering  to  a  literary  phase  already 
past,  still  characterises  Danish  genre  paintings  and 
figure  studies,  and  the  younger  generation  in  its 
endeavour  to  break  away  from  this  tradition  is  still 
experimenting  with  futurism  without  finding  a  way 
out.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these  experiments 
is  an  evident  attempt  to  treat  the  landscape  back- 
ground of  the  early  Renaissance  according  to  the 
Cubist  convention.    In  sculpture,  of  course,  the  Danes 
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excel.  The  most  important  work  this  year  is  a  series 
of  three  bronze  groups  by  Rudolph  Teg-ner  called 
'Love's  Mystery  '  and  intended  for  a  gateway;  the 
symbolism  and  the  architectonic  effect  are  alike  admir- 
able. One  has  an  indication  of  the  taste  of  art  patrons 
in  the  extraordinary  number  of  charming  statuettes. 

The  literary  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  book  by  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  This 
author's  achievement  has  always  fallen  a  little  short  of 
his  promise,  but  he  promised  the  highest  things,  and 
he  remains  the  most  remarkable  living  writer  of 
Danish  fiction.  He  has  been  influenced  by  several 
foreign  authors ;  outwardly  by  Kipling  and  by  Frank 
Norris,  but  most  profoundly  by  Nietzsche.  In  his 
younger  days  he  travelled  about  the  world,  but  of  late 
he  has  received  no  fresh  impressions  and  has  been 
obsessed  by  the  problems  of  Danish  origins.  Among 
the  mists  of  prehistoric  ethnology  he  rushes  in  where 
anthropologists  fear  to  tread.  The  supernatural  hero 
of  his  last  book,  '  Norne-Gaest  '  (which  is  part  of  a 
trilogy),  is  born  in  the  Stone  Age,  lives  through  the 
ages  of  Bronze  and  Iron,  and  is  finally  baptised  at  the 
court  of  Olaf  Trygvason.  A  scheme  like  this  leaves 
Jensen  free  to  ride  his  hobby  at  a  sacrifice  of  human 
interest;  but  we  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  he  com- 
pensates us  with  many  pages  of  real  poetic  beauty. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAINTING. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  COLLIER'S  pictures  are  well- 
known  ;  they  spring  to  general  memory  of  count- 
less Royal  Academies.  Quite  fairly  they  may  be  taken 
to  represent  his  idea  of  truth  and  Nature  :  to  be,  in  his 
judgment,  something  like  good  art,  conceived  and 
executed  on  lines  which  at  some  point  reach  the  highest 
walks  of  painting.  Very  well.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  he  reasonably  declared  that,  unless  young 
painters  go  back  to  Nature,  Art  will  die.  But  he  went 
on  to  indicate  that  the  truth  to  Nature  which  he  pre- 
scribes is  that  reached  by  the  camera.  "Why,"  he 
admits,  "  a  painting  should  not  be  photographic,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand,"  and,  not  to  mince 
matters,  he  commits  himself  to  this,  "  Only  exception- 
ally good  pictures  outclass  photographers."  From  this 
frank  exposition  we  gather  that  Mr.  Collier  believes 
photographs  are  about  as  true  to  Nature  as  possible ; 
sometimes,  he  concedes,  their  values  are  faulty,  some- 
times their  proportion  is  falsified  and  their  colour  poor. 
But  perfect  truth  to  Nature  might  be  attained  by  a 
super-camera,  which,  logically,  would  then  give  us  the 
sublimest  art. 

What  are  the  root  fallacies  on  which  Mr.  Collier's 
theory  is  based?  One  is  the  assumption  that  the  truth 
expressed  in  a  photograph  matters  much  to  us, 
aesthetically  or  spiritually.  Another  is  that  the  camera's 
truths  are  identical  with  those  perceived  through  the 
human  eye.  The  things  that  matter  much  to  us,  with 
all  our  human  intuitions,  apprehensions  and  incalculable 
idealism,  can  never  be  recorded  on  a  photographic 
plate,  because  they  are  externally  impalpable.  In  the 
same  way  artists'  eyes,  grown  old  in  nice  and  sensitive 
observation,  see  qualities  of  light  and  air  and  surface 
imperceptible  to  inorganic  and  non-intuitive  films.  To 
the  eyes  of  Monet,  or  Turner  the  cleverest  photograph 
yields  but  an  unimportant  fraction  of  truth  to  Nature, 
that  fraction  containing  barely  one  quality  that  counts. 
Imagine  the  subject  of  Vermeer's  picture  at  Amster- 
dam, of  a  woman  standing,  in  profile,  reading  a  letter, 
arranged  and  photographed.  We  know  at  once  how 
emptied  of  content  the  result  would  be,  compared  with 
that  master's  lovely  work.  The  reason  why  photo- 
graphic art  is  bad,  in  short,  is  not  because,  as  Mr. 
Collier  presupposes,  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
Nature,  but  because  it  is  an  inadequate  representation, 
limited  to  the  least  important  externals  and  to  things 
for  which  no  one  would  go  over  the  top  at  dawn.  Or, 
in  other  words,  because  the  things  which  can  be  copied 
by  mechanical  means  are  comparatively  dross,  the 
dregs  that  remain  when  spiritual  content,  apprehended 
of  the  soul,  is  absent. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  painting  that 
emulates  the  photographic  is  doomed.    If  we  ask  our- 


selves why  a  Bouguereau  or  any  picture  that  attempts 
the  finish  of  a  photograph,  displeases  us,  we  shall 
eventually  reach  the  question  of  texture.  Experience 
shows  that  oil  pigment  carried  to  that  pitch,  even  by  a 
Leonardo,  in  his  '  Mona  Lisa  '  or  a  Michelangelo  in  his 
Uffizi  '  Holy  Family,'  is  unsatisfactory.  In  ceasing  to 
interpret  and  suggest  selected  and  essential  qualities, 
and  in  the  effort  to  copy  surface  slavishly,  the  oil- 
painter  betrays  his  medium.  That  Jan  Van  Eyck:'s 
'  Arnolfini  '  triumphantly  seems  the  exception  to  this 
rule  will  not  avail  Mr.  Collier's  argument;  because  Van 
Eyck's  process  was  not  the  modern  oil  method,  and 
because  he  remains  the  exception.  Increasingly  with 
time  do  pictures  of  the  Leighton,  Blair-Leighton,  and 
Collier  type  of  technique  deaden  in  surface  quality, 
while  those  painted  with  vibrant  touches  wax  in  textural 
delight. 

To  support  his  view  that  representation  of  Nature  is 
really  the  only  hope  for  artists,  Mr.  Collier  adduces  the 
recorded  sayings  of  Diirer,  Michelangelo,  Reynolds  and 
the  Japanese.  But,  then,  no  far-sighted  artist  or  critic 
will  dispute  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  no  critic  or 
painter  who  will  count  eventually  would  make  Mr. 
Collier's  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  sort  of  Nature 
these  masters  had  in  mind  was  that  perceptible  by  a 
camera  or  the  "  ordinary  sane  man,"  by  whose  stan- 
dard of  vision  and  apprehension  Mr.  Collier  apparently 
would  regulate  his  own  art.  Indeed,  one  authority 
quoted  by  him  should  have  given  him  the  key  to  the 
properties  in  art  that  really  matter.  "  Nobility  of  senti- 
ment," this  Japanese  painter  says,  "only  comes  after 
the  successful  delineation  of  external  forms."  Or,  as 
M.  Bergson  puts  it,  "  an  artist  only  reaches  true 
intuition  of  Nature  after  long  study  of  her  surface 
aspects."  Not  even  a  fanatic  photographophile  will 
claim  that  his  camera  can  attain  nobility  of  sentiment 
or  intuition.  Nor  will  anyone  contend  that  the  great 
reputations  of  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  and  Diirer  are 
based  on  their  prowess  in  photographic  imitation. 

Mr.  Collier's  felicity  in  argument  is  no  better  vindi- 
cated by  his  reference  to  Holman  Hunt's  '  Hireling 
Shepherd'  and  Millais's  'Ophelia.'  The  former  is  a 
capital  example  of  the  futility  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites' 
alleged  return  to  Nature.  They  returned  not  to  Nature, 
but  to  a  convention  which  they  ignorantly  conceived  to 
be  unspotted  realism.  If,  having  to  go  back  at  all, 
they  had  returned  to  Constable,  Hogarth  or  Vermeer, 
they  would  at  least  have  referred  to  the  truest  revela- 
tion of  Nature  then  available.  But  they  enthusiastically 
ignored  the  revelations  of  tone,  light  and  air  made  by 
those  pioneers,  and  worked  by  a  book  written  long 
before  their  discoveries.  If  Millais  had  genuine  per- 
ception of  the  truth  and  beauty  animating  mere 
external  forms,  Hunt,  on  the  contrary,  had  barely  an 
inkling.  To  Millais's  genius  in  this  respect  alone  is 
due  the  difference  between  his  '  Ophelia  '  or  '  Blind 
Girl'  and  Hunt's  'Hireling  Shepherd.'  Those  who 
have  entertained  suspicions  about  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  may  find  them  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Collier's  praise  of  these  two  pictures.  For  has 
he  not  declared  that  photographic-ness  and  excellence 
in  painting  are  virtually  synonymous?  And,  now  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the 
daguerreotype  played  a  considerable  part  in  spoiling 
Millais? 

RONSARD  AND  HELENE. 

You  sang,  Ronsard,  in  your  imperial  lay 

H^lene,  and  sang,  as  only  you  would  dare, 
That  she  would  cry,  in  reading,  old  and  grey, 

"  Ronsard  sang  this  of  me,  when  I  was  fair." 
That  was  youth  spoke,  Ronsard,  who  will  not  stay 

To  wonder,  if  his  own  divine  despair 
May  not  with  losing  loveliness  outweigh 

Kisses,  that  given,  melt  upon  the  air. 
If  youth  but  knew,  Ronsard  !  The  things  that  seem 

Would  he  not  barter  for  the  things  that  are, 
And  leave  his  mistress  to  embrace  a  dream, 

Exchange  her   lips  for  her  lost  beauty's  star? 
Losing  H61ene,  youth  finds  the  lovelier  truth, 

If  youth  but  knew  !  but  then  he  were  not  youth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  DOGS'  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir. — There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  prac- 
tice that  requires  for  its  defence  every  and  any  kind  of 
tactics  except  reasonable  argument ;  and  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  practice  of  making  painful  experiments 
upon  living  animals. 

The  devices  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  this  mea- 
sure to  exempt  dogs  from  experiments  calculated  to 
cause  pain  display  every  dextrous  or  clumsy  artifice ; 
but  no  bill  was  ever  subjected  to  less  reasoned  argu- 
ment. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  former  introduction  in  the  last 
Parliament  the  opponents  of  the  bill  adopted  the  plan 
of  killing  it  in  committee  by  standing  just  outside  the 
door  of  the  committee  room  so  that  a  quorum  should 
not  be  formed,  and  thus  did  those  valiant  protagonists 
destroy  the  measure.  To  huddle  round  the  door  and 
prevent  a  quorum  was  the  only  argument  of  which  they 
were  capable.  The  bill  has  now  been  introduced  again 
into  this  Parliament  and  its  opponents  seem  to  have 
hesitated  to  adopt  the  same  device  again  and  to  cut  the 
contemptible  figure  their  predecessors  displayed. 

They  made  a  show  of  attempting  to  formulate  argu- 
ments against  it  in  Committee  and  succeeded  in  enlist- 
ing on  their  side  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  Home  Office  was  consigned  by  the  Act  of 
1876  the  protection  of  vivisected  animals  from  unau- 
thorised torture.  The  whole  Act  in  letter  and  spirit 
makes  the  Home  Secretary,  who  in  practice  of  course 
becomes  the  Home  Office  and  its  permanent  officials, 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  animals. 

Yet  Sir  Hamar  entered  the  discussion  in  Committee 
as  the  champion  of  the  vivisectors  and  with  all  the 
Home  Office  behind  him  vociferously  demanded  that 
dogs  should  be  vivisected. 

His  reception  must  have  been  somewhat  humiliat- 
ing; first  he  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Chairman, 
and  afterwards  outvoted. 

He  and  his  friends  the  vivisectors,  having  been 
thoroughly  worsted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  bill  in  the  Times.  Here  again 
they  had  the  support  of  large  type  for  all  their  lucubra- 
tions. But  the  larger  the  type,  the  more  attenuated 
became  the  argument,  and  the  more  deplorable  the 
manners. 

When  a  vivisectionist  is  beaten  in  argument  he  in- 
variably relapses  into  personal  rudeness.  But  to  that 
we  are  indifferent,  it  does  not  injure  us  and  in  the 
opinion  of  quiet  reputable  people  it  brings  nothing  but 
discredit  upon  those  who  resort  to  it. 

But  what  no  one  can  or  ought  to  condone  in  this 
controversy  is  the  deliberate  assertion  of  what  is  not 
true. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Raw,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  reported  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  to  have  said  : — 

"  He  would  say  on  his  oath  and  honour  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  dog  suffer  the  slightest  pain  or  dis- 
comfort during  experiments.  There  was  practically 
no  diphtheria  in  the  world  because  of  the  wonderful 
serum  taken  from  the  horse." 

Now  the  last  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  give 
the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  in  England  and  Wales 
per  million  persons  living  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as 
follows  : — 

1903    1904    1905    1906    1907    1908    1909  1910 
183      170      161      178      165      158      148  120 
1911    1912    1913    1914    1915    1916  1917. 
135      118     121      158      165      154  132. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  wild  irresponsibility  of 
this  vivisectionist  in  his  statement  before  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 


And  as  for  this  "  wonderful  serum  taken  from  the 
horse,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  record  that  in  England  the 
anti-toxin  treatment  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of 
1894  and  that  the  incorruptible  Registrar  General  gave 
the  death-rate  for  the  twenty  years  in  England  and 
Wales  ending  with  the  last  century  as  follows  :  — 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

121 

152 

158 

l86 

164 

I49 

l6o 

171 

1889 

189O 

189I 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

189 
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173 

222 

318 

29I 

259 

29I 

1897 

1898 

1899 

I9OO. 

245 

243 

29I 

29O. 

I  pass  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Raw,  M.P. 
With  the  statements  of  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  before 
the  same  Committee  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  Telegraph  he  boldly  asserted  : — 

"There  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  dogs 
suffering  one  moment's  cruelty  even  under  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  law," 

but  when  subsequently  he  was  requested  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  "  cruelty,"  he  defined  it  as  "  un- 
necessary pain,"  and  as  the  Home  Office  regard  all  the 
pain  they  allow  to  be  inflicted  on  dogs  as  "  neces- 
sary," this  assurance  of  Sir  Hamar's  given  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  affords  no  security  to  dogs  from  torture 
and  suffering  of  every  and  any  kind,  if  it  is  pronounced 
"necessary"  in  the  interests  of  science. 

Let  us,  for  example,  see  what  kind  of  misery  and 
agony  is  considered  "  necessary  "  by  the  Home  Office. 

In  the  23rd  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Physiology, 
pages  415  to  496,  there  stand  recorded  some  vivisec- 
tions of  some  49  medium-sized  fox  terrier  bitches 
which  the  vivisector  himself  described  as  "  severe." 

The  object  of  the  vivisections  appears  to  have  been 
to  cut  out  a  segment  of  the  dogs'  kidneys,  on  one  side, 
to  allow  them  to  recover,  and  then  to  cut  out  the  en- 
tire kidney  on  the  opposite  side,  and  let  them  recover 
again. 

Happily  twenty  of  the  little  dogs  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  vivisector  after  the  first  operation  by  dying 
before  he  could  make  his  second  and  still  more  terrible 
operation  upon  them. 

In  twelve  cases  the  dogs  escaped  him  by  dying  dur- 
ing the  second  awful  operation. 

The  sufferings  of  the  creatures  is  frankly  described; 
in  No.  35,  thirst  and  great  emaciation  are  "  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  preceding  death."  "  This  emaciation 
is  accompanied  by  a  rapidly  progressive  weakness,  so 
that  very  soon  the  animal  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand,  and  staggers  in  any  such  attempt." 

"  Hemorrhage  from  the  gums  has  been  seen,  more 
especially  in  No.  35,  where  it  was  marked.  Ulcerated 
sores  on  the  lip  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
are  common." 

We  are  told  how  they  died  in  the  night,  which  seems 
to  have  incommoded  the  vivisector ;  he  writes  :  — 

"  The  actual  cause  of  death  is  a  little  uncertain. 
The  animals  become  progressively  weaker,  and  die 
apparently  from  failure  of  respiration,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  prolonged  period  of  coma  before  death, 
although  there  may  be  drowsiness.  The  observa- 
tions on  this  point  are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
death  having  occurred  so  frequently  at  a  time  during 
the  night  when  no  observer  was  present." 
The  vivisector  was  comfortably  in  bed,  and  the  dogs 
most  inconsiderately  did  not  always  wait  to  die  till 
the  morning. 

I  suppose  all  this  is  what  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  and 
the  Home  Office  describe  as  "necessary  pain."  It 
was  undoubtedly  inflicted  on  the  forlorn  little  dogs 
with  the  full  permission  of  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  I 
take  leave  to  say  to  Sir  Hamar  that  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  what  the  public  would  take  to  be  really  con- 
sistent with  his  assertion  that : — 

'  "There  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  dog 
suffering  one  moment's  cruelty  even  under  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  law." 
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I  wish  to  add  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  description  of  these  miseries  inflicted  on  these 
little  dogs,  I  can  find  no  single  word  of  sympathy  for 
their  sufferings,  or  of  regret  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
vivisector  they  were  "necessary,"  and,  as  this  par- 
ticular vivisector  is  now  one  of  the  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  assist  it  in  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  of  1876,  we  can  estimate  for  our- 
selves the  amount  of  suffering  he  would  decide  to  be 
"necessary"  in  scientific  experiments  on  living 
animals  ! 

On  another  occasion  Sir  Hamar  having  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  if  an  animal  "is  suffering 
severe  pain  which  is  likely  to  last,  it  must  at  once  be 
painlessly  killed,"  was  asked  : — 

"  Who  is  the  judge  of  whether  the  animal  is  suf- 
fering severe  pain  which  is  likely  to  last?  " 

He  replied  thus  : — 

"There  may  be  several  persons  to  judge,  among 
others  an  Inspector  of  the  Home  Office." 

There  may  be  !  And  if  there  are,  who  are  they  but 
the  vivisectors  themselves?  and  as  to  the  Inspector, 
there  are  671  licensed  vivisectors,  and  141  registered 
laboratories  and  4  inspectors!  He  "may"  be  pre- 
sent, but  some  of  us  take  leave  to  think  that  off  chance 
not  a  very  valid  protection  for  the  wretched  vivisected 
dogs  ! 

I  hope  that  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  when  he  thinks 
it  over,  may  admit  to  himself,  if  not  to  the  world,  that 
these  statements  and  replies  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  late 
Royal  Commission,  "  calculated  to  create  serious  mis- 
giving in  the  minds  of  the  public." 

Such  have  been  the  defences  of  the  torture  of  dogs 
contributed  by  the  vivisectionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  headed  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Times  and  find  Sir  Edward 
Schafer,  the  Scottish  professor,  alluding  to  the  passing 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Dogs'  Protection  Bill 
without  a  dissentient  voice  thus  : — 

"What  an  appalling  depth  of  ignorance  amongst 
our  legislators  such  an  event  discloses." 

I  hope  the  Parliament  of  this  country  will  not  col- 
lapse under  the  strident  strictures  of  this  Caledonian 
patriot. 

The  rest  of  his  letter  rehearses  the  old  familiar  as- 
sertions that  this  and  that  precaution  "  must  be  " 
taken  by  the  vivisector,  that  "  all  operations  must  be 
conducted  under  complete  anaesthesia,"  and  so  on, 
and  we  know  that  every  motor  car  "  must  be  "  driven 
below  a  certain  speed,  but  whether  these  conditions  are 
always  obeyed  is  quite  another  matter,  and  the  public 
who  discover  that  a  vivisector  whose  opinions  about 
pain  were  condemned  by  the  last  Royal  Commission  as 
"  absolutely  reprehensible,"  is  still  given  a  licence  by 
the  Home  Office,  can  judge  of  the  value  to  the  animals 
of  the  supposed  protection  afforded  them. 

Next  Sir  Charles  Ballance  and  Mr.  Walter  Spencer 
take  the  field  and,  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rabies  scare  in  England  to  defend  the  vivisection  of 
dogs,  write  in  the  Times  about  "  Pasteur's  immortal 
work  in  its  earlier  stages  on  the  cure  of  rabies  and 
hydrophobia. " 

And  when  asked  by  me  to  produce  a  single  authentic 
instance  in  this  country  or  any  other  of  a  cure  of 
rabies  and  hydrophobia,  they  relapse  into  silence  them- 
selves, while  an  anonymous  person  signing  himself 
"  Homo,"  sends  the  following  elegant  and  courteous 
contribution  to  the  discussion  : — 

"The  insolent  quibble  by  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
suggests  that  Pasteurism  does  not  '  cure '  rabies 
and  hydrophobia,  because  it  only  prevents  them,  is 
too  contemptible  for  admission." 

Hoity  toity  !  Tis  too  much  to  expect  apparently 
that  men  of  science  need  distinguish  between  a  cure 
and  a  preventive  !  And,  indeed,  perhaps  in  this  case 
there  is  not  any  perceptible  difference,  for  I  can  supply 
the  names  of  1,220  persons  who  have  died  of  hydro- 
phobia after  they  have  been  prevented  from  having  it 
by  Pasteur's  inoculations,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  preventive  is  as  ineffective  as  the  undiscovered 


cure ;  nay,  indeed,  it  may  be  even  worse  for  the  bitten 
person  than  the  undiscovered  cure,  for  it  may  possibly 
give  rabies  to  people  who,  if  left  alone,  would  never 
get  it.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  celebrated  vivi- 
sector, Sir  Victor  Horsley,  for  the  assertion  that  not 
more  than  85  out  of  every  100  persons  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  die  of  hydrophobia,  so  that  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty envelopes  the  whole  claim  of  the  supporters  of 
Pasteur's  system,  and  no  one  but  a  vivisectionist 
would  maintain  that  to  distinguish  between  Pasteur's, 
supposed  preventive  treatment  and  a  "  cure  "  was  a 
quibble  !  But  any  nonsense  seems  good  enough  for 
these  men  of  science. 

I  having  said  that  I  believed  that  "  to  torture  a  dog 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  is  a  wicked  act,"  "  Homo" 
proceeds  to  interpret  that  profession  of  faith  in  the 
Times  thus  : — 

"This  means  that  to  inflict  such  pain  upon  a  dog 
to  save  human  beings  from  the  same  or  greater 
pain,  or  even  from  the  most  agonizing  forms  of 
death,  is  '  a  wicked  act.'  " 

This  quip  contains  the  ancient  proposition,  wrongly, 
I  hope  and  believe,  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  that  it  is 
right  to  do  a  wrong  act,  if  some  good  results  there- 
from. 

"Homo"  here  means  to  assert  that  it  is  right  to 
torture  a  dog  if  we  think  we  can  save  mankind  thereby 
from  pain  and  death.  If  this  be  good  morals,  slavery 
was  right  because  it  certainly  benefited  large  classes 
of  mankind.  If  this  be  good  morals,  it  would  be  right 
to  swindle  a  bank,  if  you  spent  the  stolen  money  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  If  this  be  good 
morals,  it  would  be  right  for  a  general  in  the  field  to 
torture  prisoners  of  war,  if  he  could  thereby  obtain  in- 
formation that  would  undoubtedly  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  own  soldiers.  If  this  be  good  morals,  all 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  throughout 
the  war  were  right,  because  those  who  perpetrated 
them  believed  they  could  thereby  terrify  their  enemies 
into  quicker  submission  and  so  save  countless  German 
lives,  and  perhaps  many  lives  of  all  combatants. 

"  Homo  "  must  keep  this  code  of  morals  for  himself 
and  his  friends.    I  decline  to  have  it  thrust  upon  me. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  torturing  a 
dog  for  any  of  the  most  radiant  consequences,  no,  not 
even  if  it  could  result  in  making  "  Homo  "  reasonable 
and  courteous. 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

rss  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  the  prota- 
gonists of  the  vivisection  of  dogs  content  themselves 
with  making  assertions  without  providing  evidence. 
Their  claims  fall  within  a  well  defined  catalogue,  and 
each  communication  to  the  Press  is  but  a  repetition  of 
one  or  other  of  the  claims  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  discoveries  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the 
double  action  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  of  the  brain 
centres  loom  big  on  the  horizon.  These  opponents  of 
the  Dogs'  Protection  Bill  appear  to  be  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  Harvey  assured  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
that  it  was  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  a  dead 
human  body  that  led  him  to  his  conclusions  about  blood 
circulation.  No  vivisection  of  a  living  dog  could  pos- 
sibly have  assisted  him.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
Sir  Charles  Bell  (who,  like  Harvey,  did  perform  vivi- 
sections) declared  "experiments  have  never  been  the 
means  of  discovery,"  and  they  conveniently  forget 
Hughlings  Jackson,  who,  without  performing  a  single 
vivisection  experiment,  mapped  out  all  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  the  brain  long  before  unnecessary  and  cruel  ex- 
periments on  the  brains  of  dogs  and  monkeys  were 
commenced. 

We  read  much  of  the  necessity  of  vivisection  in 
order  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  digestion,  diabetes, 
and  the  composition  and  action  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal secretions.  But  the  fact  that  the  gastric  juice 
of  a  dog  (which  will  digest  bone)  can  constitute  no 
guide  to  the  action  of  the  human  secretion  is  disre- 
garded, although  all  these  animal  experiments  have 
drawn  a  blank.  The  public  is  not  told  that  the  dia- 
betes death-rate  increases  year  by  year,  and  that  all 
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the  torture  of  dogs  has  been  futile  in  arresting  it,  nor 
arc  they  informed  that  what  little  has  been  discovered 
about  glycogen  and  diabetes  has  resulted — not  from 
the  vivisection  of  dogs,  but  from  the  examination  of 
the  livers  of  recently  dead  human  subjects.  Nor  is 
the  public  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  chemis- 
try alone  has  to  be  relied  upon  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  various  secretions,  and  that  the  injury  done  by 
opening  fistulae  into  the  organs  of  living  animals  so 
alters  the  normal  character  of  the  juices  as  to  render 
them  useless  for  scientific  purposes. 

We  are  told  that  Abdominal  and  Brain  Surgery 
would  have  been  unknown,  but  for  experiments  on 
dogs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  abdominal  surgeons  of  any  period — Lawson 
Tait  and  Granville  Bantock — declared  that  dog  experi- 
ments only  led  them  astray.  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
openly  stated  he  "  had  everything  to  unlearn  "  from 
such  experiments  "  owing  to  the  differences  between 
the  canine  and  human  bowel."  Nor  has  any  vivi- 
sector  yet  been  able  to  show  that  successful  brain  sur- 
gery owes  anything  whatever  to  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  monkeys  and  dogs. 

All  the  foolish  scaremongering  over  rabies,  which 
has  not  claimed  a  solitary  human  victim,  nor,  indeed, 
has  been  proved  by  any  scientific  evidence  even  to  exist 
in  this  country,  would  never  have  been  started  but  for 
the  dread  invoked  by  Pasteurism  and  all  its  revolting 
cruelties  on  dogs.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  over  3,000  cases  of  death  from 
hydrophobia  in  persons  who  had  been  "protected" 
against  it  by  inoculation  at  Pasteur  Institutes. 

AH  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  serums  and  vac- 
cines for  protection  against  diphtheria,  tetanus  and 
typhoid  fever,  are  illusory.  Not  one  of  them  could 
hold  irp  its  head  five  minutes,  but  for  cooked  official 
statistics,  which  I  have  exposed  again  and  again. 

The  Home  Office  now  offers  to  "specially  protect  " 
dogs,  by  seeing  that  they  are  vivisected  under  a 
"fresh  certificate,"  as  if  any  additional  red  tape  could 
make  the  least  difference  to  the  fact  of  the  dog's  vivi- 
section. An  official  inspector  is  to  judge  the  severity 
of  the  pain  endured  by  an  animal  unable  to  express  its 
feelings  in  articulate  language.  Vivisection  is  a  pass- 
ing fashion ;  is  stamped  with  cruelty,  and  its  results 
with  failure. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  etc., 

Walter  R.  Hadwen,  M.D. 
President  of  the  British  Union  for  Abolition 
of  Vivisection. 

32,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  1. 
April  26th,  1919. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  review  of  '  The  Twin  Ideals  '  by  Sir  James 
W.  Barrett,  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  the  7th 
December,  1918,  opens  with  the  startling  statement, 
"This  highly  interesting  work  appears  to  date  from 
1910,  when  Melbourne  University  had  just  collapsed." 
Such  a  statement  is  calculated  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  all  Australian  Universities  and  is  specially  hurtful 
to  Melbourne  just  at  the  present  time.  Three  im- 
portant chairs  in  this  University  will  shortly  become 
vacant  (1)  Classics,  (2)  Economic  Zoology,  and  (3) 
Economics  and  Sociology.  Applications  for  these 
chairs  will  be  invited  through  the  Agent-General  for 
Victoria  and  suitable  candidates  who  know  little  of  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  may  be  prevented  from 
sending  in  their  names,  if  the  statement  referred  to 
is  allowed  to  pass  without  contradiction. 

In  1901  this  University  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  through  the  fraud  of  one  of  its  confidential 
clerks,  but  not  for  a  single  day  did  the  financial  loss 
cause  any  collapse  in  the  work  of  the  University.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  teaching  staff  was  roused  to  a 
display  of  active  loyalty,  a  large  sum  was  raised  by 
public  subscription  and  the  Government  made  such  an 
increase  in  our  annual  grant  that  we  were  able  in  a  few 
years  completely  to  restore  our  funds  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  teaching  work  of  the  University  in 
several  new  directions.      In  the  next  ten  vears  the 


number  of  students  more  than  doubled  and  the  increase 
went  steadily  on  till  the  opening  of  the  war.  There  is 
every  expectation  that  we  shall  this  year  have  more 
students  than  our  buildings  can  properly  accommo- 
date, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Government 
will  supply  the  extra  buildings  required. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  MacFarland, 

Chancellor. 

AN    EMPLOYERS'  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Certainly  an  Employers'  League  is  now  neces- 
sary, to  counter  the  many  Servants'  Legions  started  by 
the  Welfare  ladies,  who  don't  seem  to  bear  in  mind 
that  poorer  women  of  their  own  class  can't  possibly 
afford  the  present  outrageous  wages  demanded.  The 
undignified  and  frenzied  advertisements  in  the  papers 
are  not  edifying  reading.  When  a  kitchen  maid  is 
offered  ^45  a  year  (two  in  family,  scullery  maid  kept), 
and  others  told  they  have  "  nice  sunny  rooms,  electric 
light,  two  afternoons  weekly,  and  every  Sunday,"  how 
can  any  but  the  very  rich,  with  relays  of  servants, 
cope  with  such  conditions?  Some  of  the  servants  seem 
to  consider  themselves  female  Lloyd-Georges,  .and 
their  would-be  oratory  is  naturally  merely  silly.  One 
of  these  people  kindly  said  that  the  servants  would  be 
"  proud  "  to  wear  a  badge  and  uniform,  like  the 
V.A.D. 's.  One  really  wonders  if  the  speaker  knows 
what  V.A.D.  stands  for.  Those  truly  noble  women 
of  England;  who  worked  through  the  war  for  nolliing, 
for  their  country's  sake  ! 

Female  servants  are  the  biggest  profiteers  of  the 
war,  getting  double  wages  for  less,  and  generally  in- 
competent work,  and  it  might  dawn  on  these  ladies 
that  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  a  class  quite  able 
to  fight  for  themselves  is  rather  superfluous.  There 
are  hundreds  of  war  widows,  with  little  children,  and 
the  smallest  means,  who  are  starving'  and  slaving 
without  a  servant,  because  rich  and  titled  women  can 
find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  upset  the  domestic 
affairs  of  thousands  of  English  homes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  S.  B. 

MORE  FROM  ARCHANGEL,  OR 
THEREABOUTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
We    publish    a    further    letter    from    the  Russian 
correspondent  who  has  already  figured  in  our  columns. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  

I  have  two  small  adventures  to  relate,  so  give  my 
letter  some  excuse  for  its  existence. 

The  other  day,  or  even  the  day  before — I  forget  now 
— I  attended  a  social  function,  a  dinner,  a  gathering, 
Heaven  knows  what  we  ought  to  call  it.  It  rapidly 
devolved  into  a  debauch,  though  its  start  was  sticky. 
I  was  introduced,  after  greeting  my  host  and  hostess, 
to  a  good  lady ;  the  name  is  quite  beyond  me,  other- 
wise I'd  introduce  it  as  a  touch  of  local  colour,  a  good 
lady  with  a  currant  bun  profile,  round  and  smooth  and 
shiny  with  unexpected  bumps ;  the  type  that  predom- 
inates in  Russia  among  the  really  best  people,  and  a 
large  open,  too  cruel  to  say,  vacant,  mind. 

She  knew  no  English,  I  only  a  few  coarse  words  in 
Russian ;  so  we  massacred  French  for  twenty  minutes 
on  behalf  of  the  most  sluggish  conversation  I  think 
I've  ever  endured.  I  think  she  must  have  thought 
me  half-witted.  After  dinner  I  nearly  entangled  my- 
self in  a  quarrel. 

Leaning  my  angular  form  against  the  wall,  hiding 
my  large  red  hands  behind  me,  while  gazing  at  noth- 
ing, it  appears  a  little  man  bowed  to  me.  I  saw  him, 
in  a  dull,  disinterested  way,  make  obeisance  in  re- 
direction, but,  thinks  I,  with  my  unassuming  modesty, 
t'would  not  be  me  he'd  be  going  to  all  that  trouble  for; 
so  I  looked  right  thro'  the  little  man,  as  tho'  he'd  been 
a  ghost.  Duly  heated  at  my  studied  insult,  he 
bounced  towards  me,  looking  positively  ill  with  rage, 
and  <he  vodka  that  was  in  him. 
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I  couldn't  withdraw  my  first  cowardly  impulse;  so  I 
continued  to  look  right  through  him.  Within  three 
feet  he  stopped  and  bellowed  :  "I  think  you  are  not  a 
gentleman,  you  insult  a  Russian  officer."  I  explained 
in  a  furtive  whisper  that  he  was  right,  I  was  a  ship's 
steward,  on  a  drunken  spree  ashore,  masquerading  in 
the  clothes  of  some  humble  soldier  that  I'd  robbed  and 
murdered,  and  had  crept  in  by  way  of  the  back-door 
to  get  out  of  the  cold. 

This  helped  to  mollify  him,  though  I  hardly  think 
he  understood  it  all.  Still  we  parted  eventually  the 
best  of  friends,  shaking  hands  with  unnecessary 
vehemence,  exchanging  cards,  expressing  mutual  sat- 
isfaction at  knowing  each,  the  other  existed,  and  went 
our  ways. 

Then  we  had  more  strange  foods,  further  strange 
drinks,  and  stranger  conversation.  After  several 
hours  of  this,  everyone  was  bundled  out  into  a  row  of 
waiting  sleighs.  We  dashed  headlong  through  the 
streets  and  out  into  the  open  country,  continuing  our 
mad  career,  as  far  as  I  remember,  for  several  days. 
We  returned,  however,  when  it  was  still  dark,  stiffly 
unhooked  our  frozen  limbs,  and  crept  back  into  the 
house.  There  tea  and  cakes  were  waiting,  afterwards 
goodbyes  said,  and  we  left  for  our  respective  homes. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Russian  custom ;  one  stupefies 
one's  guests  with  food  and  drink,  and,  this  accom- 
plished, one  is  morally  bound  to  resuscitate  them,  be- 
fore dismissing  them  to  bed.  It's  a  strange  idea  of 
hospitality,  that  one  cannot  soon  get  used  to. 

My  other  adventure,  quite  recent,  was  a  day's  shoot- 
ing. In  search  of  rabchick,  a  little  brown  bird,  first 
cousin  to  a  partridge,  found  only  in  the  forests  during 
winter ;  awfully  good  eating,  they  are  too. 

Three  of  us  went,  starting  early  on  skies ;  we  per- 
formed a  desperate  journey  of  eight  or  nine  miles  over 
flat  blinding  snow,  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  a  devil 
wind  in  our  faces.  Arrived  at  the  fringe  of  the  forest 
we  discarded  our  skies  and  our  armoury,  and  eat  our 
lunch,  thankful  for  the  protection  of  the  trees. 

I  had  borrowed  the  first  gun  that  was  ever  made, 
from  the  local  doctor,  with  the  necessary  cartridges 
and  many  words  of  caution  as  to  its  handling.  The 
other  two  men  had  weird  weapons  of  their  own, 
whether  they  had  found  them  or  had  made  them  them- 
selves, I  couldn't  find  out.  One  had  a  rifle  and  a 
sheath  knife,  besides  his  twelve  bore,  whether  to  pro- 
tect himself,  if  a  wounded  rabchick  should  turn  and 
show  fight,  or  to  wing  stray  tigers,  or  merely  to  com- 
plete his  idea  of  the  picturesque,  was  nothing  to  do 
with  me. 

After  a  long  and  distressing  argument,  to  which  my 
only  contribution  was  a  fatuous  grin,  we  entered  the 
forest.  Put  up  a  covey  almost  immediately  and 
bagged  a  couple  of  brace.  I  threw  my  gun  at  the 
remainder,  as  they  flew  off,  though  without  success, 
having  already  let  fly  my  single  barrel.  I  managed 
to  reload  after  heated  work  with  a  spanner  and  a  hand 
axe  and  we  went  on.    So  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  rabchick  got  up  almost  under  our  feet,  going 
off  with  a  heavy  wobbling  flight,  a  very  easy  mark, 
though,  once  on  the  wing,  they  flew  strongly  and  were 
soon  out  of  range.  We  hadn't  a  dog  with  us,  but 
never  really  felt  the  need  of  one,  when  hard  hit  the 
rabchick  doesn't  run  far,  and,  I  believe,  we  retrieved 
all  that  we  brought  down.  About  three  o'clock  we 
broke  off  and  returned  to  our  skies,  with  seven  brace 
between  us,  he  of  the  rifle,  a  wild  shot  at  times,  volun- 
teering to  carry  the  birds.  So  we  legged  it  back,  ar- 
riving home  at  tea  time. 

I  was  rather  flabbergasted  to  hear,  that  evening, 
how  the  natives  kill  the  rabchick.  Having  marked  a 
covey,  they  approach  it  quietly,  armed  only  with  a 
club.  Brave  men,  these  !  Whistling  some  well-known 
ditty,  to  deceive  the  suspicious  birds,  they  cautiously 
approach  within  striking  distance,  when,  with  a  final 
desperate  spring,  they  land  among  the  savage  beasts, 
who  taken  completely  by  surprise,  think  only  of 
escape.  Meanwhile  the  club  gets  in  its  good  work, 
and  two  or  three  mangled  bodies  remain  for  the  in- 
trepid hunter.    One  imagines  they  are  made  into  soup 


or  puree ;  they  can  hardly  be  good  for  much  else  after 
a  hearty  welt  from  a  full-grown  man. 

It  made  me  feel  a  bit  of  an  idiot — that,  rushing  round 
with  a  fourteenth  century  musket  all  day,  when  I 
might  have  done  more  damage  with  a  brick.  How- 
ever, it  was  good  fun,  and — but  I  grow  tedious  and 
trespass  on  your  kindly  nature. 

AUBREY   BEARDSLK V. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  trespass  on  the  valuable  space  of  your 
paper  to  enquire  whether  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  any  information  about  published  or  unpublished 
drawings  by  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley? 

I  am  shortly  going  to  publish  a  new  and  revised 
Bibliography  of  the  works  of  this  artist,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  owners  of  his  drawings, 
or  collectors  of  his  books,  especially  in  regard  to  any 
items  not  already  mentioned,  or  any  drawings  which 
have  lately  changed  hands. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Derry. 

34,  Oakley  Crescent,  Chelsea. 

THE   "  SANCTA   SOPHIA"  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  make  a  few  remarks  in  answer  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  T.  Percy  Armstrong,  a  fortnight  ago? 
Does  Mr.  Armstrong  really  wish  me  to  believe 
the  movement  for  giving  the  Hagia  Sophia  to  the 
Schismatic  Greek  Patriarch  rests  '  mainly  on  artistic 
considerations,'  the  Turks  having  obliterated  the 
famous  mosaics  and  thus,  by  in  this  and  other  aesthe- 
tic ways  spoiling  the  look  of  the  place,  '  shown  them- 
selves unfit  to  be  its  guardian?  '  Really,  this  is 
somewhat  rich !  The  main  motive  of  the  '  restora- 
tion '  movement  is  a  religious  and  even  sectarian  one, 
and  not  an  artistic  one.  The  plea  of  art  is  merely  to 
appeal  to  artists  who  possibly  are  little  interested  in 
religion  as  such.  Moreover,  if  the  defacing  of  the 
glorious  monuments  of  old  is  a  motive  for  taking  away 
those  monuments  from  the  defacers,  undoubtedly  all 
the  old  English  churches  must  at  once  be  handed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  The  shrines  of  Edward 
Confessor  (Westminster),  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
etc.,  and  the  altars  of  the  old  parish  churches,  were  all 
or  almost  all,  defaced,  or  pulled  down — (Archbishop 
Paker's  Injunctions,  1563  :  "  Item,  whether  your 
altars  be  taken  down  according  to  the  commandment 
in  that  behalf  given  "). 

I  cannot  agree  that,  even  if  it  be  expedient  to  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  our  Muslim  fellow-subjects  by  dis- 
regarding 460  years'  right  of  possession,  the  schisma- 
tic Greek  Patriarch  is  the  unquestionable  claimant  of 
the  basilica.  I  refer  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri's  words,  printed  in  the  Catholic  Times,  of  April 
19th.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  St.  Sophia 
was  Christian,  East  and  West  were  united.  Ecumeni- 
cal Councils  were  held  in  the  Basilica.  Now,  the 
Catholic  development  of  the  Councils  went  on  under 
Rome,  not  under  the  Schismatics.  Undoubtedly,  then, 
the  living  stream  came  down  under  the  former,  not 
the  latter.  The  modern  Uniates  of  the  Greek  rite  have 
as  good  a  claim  to  the  Hagia  Sophia  as  anyone  else. 
However,  for  my  part  my  main  contention  is  that  the 
'  restorationists  '  are  not  on  such  firm  logical  ground 
as  they  suppose.  If  the  Greek  Patriarchs  had  the 
building,  at  least  exclusively,  then  it  would  be  most 
unfair.  Certainly  the  hatreds  of  East  and  West  would 
increase.  I  am  no  Muslim  or  Muslim  Apologist.  I 
am  merely  out  for  fairness. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.   W.  POYNTER. 

P.S. — What  comparison  can  there  be  between  St. 
Sophia  at  Byzantium  and  St.  Sophia  at  Salonika? 
The  latter  was  (for  example)  never  a  seat  of  Ecumenical 
Councils,  or  a  crux  of  all-European  controversies. 
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REVIEWS 

A    MILITARY  EDUCATOR. 

Vestigia.    By  Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  a  Court  Repington, 
C.M.G.    Constable.    21s.  net. 

THE  best  description  of  Colonel  Repington  is  that 
quoted  by  himself  from  a  French  newspaper, 
"  un  vrai  e'ducateur  militaire,"  a  true  educator  of  his 
country  in  military  affairs.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an 
old  writer  that  nothing  is  so  unpopular  as  setting 
patterns  men  have  no  mind  to  follow.  Critics  as  a 
race  are  unpopular ;  but  perhaps  no  species  of  the 
genus  is  so  fiercely  hated  as  the  military  critic,  and 
that  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  he  is  always  up  against 
huge  vested  interests,  social  and  pecuniary.  Secondly, 
the  persons  whom  he  criticises  are  men  of  action  rather 
than  of  thought,  and  are  therefore  supersensitive  to 
the  touch  of  reason  and  theory.  As  Colonel  Repington 
puts  it,  "a  military  critic  who  does  not  lose  one 
valued  friend  a  month  should  reconsider  his  position." 

Charles  a  Court  (he  added  the  name  of  Repington 
under  the  terms  of  a  will  in  1903  on  the  death  of  his 
father)  belongs  to  a  distinguished  county  family,  with 
roots  in  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Surrey,  and  with 
a  long  procession  of  squires,  admirals,  generals,  peers, 
and  bankers  assisting  in  his  make-up.  After  the.  usual 
jolly  life  of  a  young  aristocrat  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst, 
a  Court  received  a  commission  in  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  the  life  of  an 
active  soldier,  with  his  regiment  and  on  the  staff, 
for  he  went  through  the  Staff  College.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  various  services,  the  Khaibar  pass,  Ireland 
under  Parnell,  the  Atbara  and  Omdurman  campaigns, 
the  many  phases  of  the  South  African  war,  are 
described  with  a  detail  and  a  professional  judgment 
which  will  attract  many  soldiers.  To  us  the  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book  begins  with  Colonel  Repington 's 
return  to  England  after  the  South  African  war,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  military  correspondent  to 
The  Times.  It  was  then  that  the  real  originality  and 
courage  of  Colonel  Repington 's  mind  began  to  show 
itself.  For  if  he  was  not  exactly  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  in  his  own  profession  he  stood  much  alone. 
Among  civilians,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  were  keen,  able, 
and  sincere  army  reformers.  Lord  Wolseley  was  a  man 
of  first-rate  mental  calibre,  but  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  After  Campbell-Bannerman 
had  rid  us  of  that  kindly  incubus,  there  followed  a 
decade,  1896  to  1906,  when  great  opportunities  of 
army  reform  were  missed  by  the  laches  of  three  men, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe, who  was  Secretary  for  War  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  not  read  the  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Sir  William  Butler,  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Cape ;  and  he  admittedly  ignored  the 
advice  of  Lord  Wolseley  to  buy,  lease,  or  seize  Delagoa 
Bay.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  have  been  so 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  Transvaal  war,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  read  Butler's  despatches.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Roberts,  he  could  have  done  anything 
he  liked  when  he  returned  from  Pretoria  in  1902.  He 
was  in  supreme  power  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  why  did 
he  not  make  a  beginning  of  a  system  of  National 
Service?  He  was  repeatedly  urged  by  Mr.  Brodrick 
to  do  so ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  an  ignorant  public ;  and 
it  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  when  he  had  no  power, 
that  the  swift  advance  of  danger  impelled  him  to  try 
and  enlighten  that  public.  But  of  all  our  leading 
statesmen  at  that  time  Mr.  Balfour  did  most  to  im- 
pede army  reform,  and  to  lull  the  nation  to  a  sleep  of 
false  security.  Year  after  year,  with  irresistible  per- 
suasiveness and  irrefragable  logic,  Mr.  Balfour  kept 
on  assuring  us  that  there  was  no  danger  so  long  as 
we  had  a  big  Navy.  In  May,  1905,  his  last  year  of 
office,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "  the  serious  invasion  of  these  islands  was  not  a 
possibility  that  we  need  consider."  It  was  to  combat 
this  false  and  most  dangerous  optimism,  which  was 


loudly  encouraged  by  Lord  Fisher,  that  Colonel 
Repington  employed  a  fearless  and  pointed  pen,  mar- 
shalling in  the  still  powerful  and  respected  columns 
of  The  Times  all  his  resources  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

In  1906  the  scene  changed,  and  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  Radical  Government.  We  are  glad 
that  Colonel  Repington  does  justice — as,  indeed,  most 
military  men  do — to  that  most  maligned  man,  Lord 
Haldane.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Territorial  Army  we 
should  have  been  more  unprepared  than  we  were  for 
the  great  war,  and  exactly  what  England  told  France 
she  would  do  she  did,  by  the  despatch  of  the  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  the  finest  little  army  that  ever  took 
the  field.  Lord  Haldane  was  the  first  Secretary  for 
War  who  applied  real  brains  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Army ;  but  because  he  once  said  (long  before  the 
war)  that  Germany  was  his  "  spiritual  home,"  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  calumny  and  execration.  Yet  Mr. 
Balfour  had  often  said  the  same  thing  in  different 
words,  and  in  the  previous  generation  Carlyle  and 
Matthew  Arnold  said  nothing  else. 

Colonel  Repington  has  loomed  so  large  in  the  journal- 
istic controversies  of  the  great  war  that  most  readers 
of  this  volume  may  feel  disappointed  that  its  story 
stops  at  1914.  Naturally  one  wants  to  know  exactly 
why  Colonel  Repington  transferred  his  pen  from  The 
Times  to  The  Morning  Post,  and  his  mature  judgment 
on  the  many  vexed  and  agitating  problems  of  the  last 
four  years.  This  volume,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn,  is 
only  a  prelude  to  another  and  more  exciting  one.  Yet 
on  closing  this  introduction,  as  it  were,  to  the  meridian 
of  a  great  military  critic's  career,  we  may  ask,  what 
has  this  man  accomplished  of  service  to  his  country? 
He  has  applied  reason  consistently  to  the  organisation 
and  policy  both  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  :  he  has 
called  for  a  thinking  department  both  at  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  :  he  has  set  the  highest  naval  and 
military  authorities  on  thinking,  a  mood  most  unusual 
with  them.  Greater  service  there  is  none  which  any 
man  can  render  to  his  country,  at  least  we  know  not 
what  it  may  be. 

LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Latin  Epigraphy  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Latin  Inscriptions.  By  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys. 
With  Fifty  Illustrations.  Cambridge  University 
Press.     12s.  6d.  net. 

AN  accomplished  scholar,  Sir  John  Sandys  has  done 
much  of  recent  years  for  classical  education.  To 
wide  erudition  he  adds  an  unusual  gift  for  brief  yet 
clear  enunciation  and  illustration  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  present  book  is  one  of  his  happiest 
achievements.  It  fills  an  obvious  gap,  for  it  is  the  first 
introductory  manual  of  classical  Latin  epigraphy  to  be 
published  in  England.  Strange  that  it  should  be  so, 
but  classical  scholars  have  not  mainly,  we  fear,  con- 
sidered the  needs  of  students  or  the  advance  of  their 
subject.  They  make  brilliant  conjectures  which 
nobody  wants,  or  treatises,  in  which  an  ounce  of  fact 
is  sufficient  for  several  pounds  of  theory. 

Inscriptions  are  the  bare  backbone  of  history,  and 
in  their  wide  scope  full  of  interest  for  social  life.  They 
range  from  the  revelation  of  a  new  deity,  Mithras,  to 
the  record  of  a  stolen  napkin  ;  from  laws  of  importance 
to  the  casual  comments  of  nobodies ;  from  curses  to 
farmers'  almanacs.  Nothing  can  be  more  dignified 
and  satisfying  than  the  epitaph  of  a  Scipio;  nothing 
more  trivial  and  up-to-date  than  the  remarks  left  by  a 
passer-by  on  a  Roman  wall.  Wherever  time  has  left 
its  mark  in  this  country,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  love  to 
leave  theirs.  We  abuse  them ;  but  they  may  be  in- 
valuable to  the  archaeologist  who  examines  the  ruins 
of  London.  Humour  and  human  nature  remain  pretty 
much  what  they  were  for  these  casual  writers.  The 
sarcastic  wit,  who  still  corrects  the  inanities  of  our 
modern  epigraphists,  wrote  on  a  wall  at  Pompeii  the 
following  couplet : — 

"You  bear  so  many  tedious  scribbles,  wall; 
I  really  wonder  that  you  did  not  fall." 
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Two  graffiti  from  Pompeii  which  are  among  the  illus- 
trations have  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  classic 
handwriting  of  George  Meredith. 

This,  however,  is  the  lightest  side  of  the  subject. 
The  extent  of  the  matter  to  be  considered  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  Corpus  of  In- 
scriptions, known  to  scholars  as  the  '  C.I.L. has  no 
fewer  than  40  volumes,  which  have  been  edited  by 
Mommsen  and  other  savants  of  infinite  learning.  Sir 
John  has  given  a  summary  of  what  each  volume  con- 
tains, and  his  manual  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  because  it 
supplies  everywhere  full  references  to  authorities,  in 
unobtrusive  footnotes ;  and  so  may  make  the  student, 
if  he  desires  to  pursue  the  subject,  into  the  connoisseur 
who  can  date  an  inscription  by  a  doubled  letter,  and 
give  better  reasons  for  his  learned  opinions  than  Mr. 
Oldbuck  and  Mr.  Pickwick  did  for  their  precious  dis- 
coveries. By  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Latin  alphabet 
and  numerals  were  practically  as  regular  and  as  orna- 
mentally effective  as  they  are  in  the  inscriptions  we  can 
read  in  our  public  streets  to-day.  But  Augustus  was 
a  great  master  of  ritual ;  he  erected  a  whole  group  of 
temples  at  Rome;  and  employed  Horace,  as  we  can  see 
from  an  inscription  figured  on  p.  177,  to  write  a 
'  Secular  Hymn  '  for  him.  Going  back  to  the  Roman 
Reppublic,  we  find  inscriptions  increasingly  difficult. 
We  can  see  the  Roman  alphabet  evolving  out  of  the 
Dorian  Greek  with  wavering  forms,  and  we  find  legal 
documents,  as  in  this  country,  couched  in  an  antique 
phraseology  which  must  often  have  been  obscure  to  a 
contemporary  Roman.  The  repeated  use  of  the  same 
material,  and  forgeries — many  of  them  charmingly 
appropriate — complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  modern 
investigator. 

Many  inscriptions  remain  to  be  filled  out  in  certain 
spaces,  and  the  amount  of  letters  which  can  be  got  in 
is  disputed  by  scholars  who  want  their  conjecture  to 
be  introduced.  Signs  of  date  in  certain  forms  and  ex- 
pressions are  not  always  consistent  with  history  or  the 
usage  of  the  period.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
forgery  is  to  be  presumed.  The  mason  and  the  gifted 
amateur  are  not  like  Browning's  Bishop  who  ordered 
his  epitaph  to  be  in 

"Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word." 

In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  a  London  Borough 
make  itself  ridiculous  with  a  motto,  partly  from  Virgil, 
which  will  not  translate;  and  Mr.  Belloc,  following  a 
Roman  road,  has  made  the  Pickwickian  discovery 
that  the  place-name  "  Cold  Harbour  "  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  infinitive  "  curvare  "  ! 

Besides  public  inscriptions,  there  are  innumerable 
records  of  private  life  and  taste,  and  various  profes- 
sions. At  Milan  a  beautiful  cup  bears  the  inscription 
"Drink  and  live  for  many  a  year."  Oculists  had 
stamps  bearing  their  names  and  the  disease  they  pre- 
scribed for.  An  English  inscription  thanks  Silvanus 
for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar.  Such  an  expression  as 
"Venus  take  my  votive  glass,"  recalls  the  Roman 
practice  of  inscribing  a  mirror  with  the  name  of  a  god. 
A  missile  bearing  the  remark  "  fugitivi  peristis " 
seems  a  direct  invitation  to  Nemesis  and  bad  luck. 

We  noticed  last  week  for  the  first  time  in  the  Press 
the.  revelation  that  the  forgotten  port  of  Richborough 
in  Kent  had  been  largely  used  to  convey  all  sorts  of 
supplies  across  the  channel.  We  should  expect  the 
dredging  operations  to  produce  further  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. For  the  ordinary  route  to  the  Continent,  as 
Ammianus  tells  us,  was  from  Richborough  to 
Boulogne,  and  the  Roman  epicure  knew  at  the  first 
taste  whether  his  oysters  were  from  the  famous  Rich- 
borough beds. 

A  curious  symbol,  mainly  confined  to  Celtic  places,  is 
the  adze  figured  on  tombs.  Sir  John  Sandys  gives  us 
a  neat  summary  of  the  views  held  on  this  puzzle.  Of 
more  value,  however,  than  views  are  the  admirable 
collections  concerning  the  Names  and  Titles  of  Roman 
Emperors,  famous  Inscriptions,  and  Abbreviations, 
the  last  illustrated  both  by  sixty  inscriptions  and  an 
alphabetical  List.  If  all  scholars  knew  as  well  as  Sir 
John  Sandys  what  the  student  wants,  much  time  and 
useless  energy  would  be  spared. 

A  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review,  who  wrote  as  long 
ago  as  1863,  is  quoted  on  the  first  page  to  the  effect 
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that  "the  science  of  epigraphy  seems  still,  as  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  to  be  quite  in  its  infancy."  Zeal 
is  still,  we  fear,  often  not  tempered  with  knowledge ; 
but  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  skill  and  guidance  of 
Prof.  Haverfield,  while  Mr.  Kipling  has  helped  to 
make  the  Roman  soldier  real  to  the  reader  of  romance. 
The  Romans,  our  reviewer  remarked,  occupied  Britain 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  their  occupation  of  Gaul 
or  Spain.  Was  their  position  like  that  of  the  British 
in  India,  a  mere  occupation  by  a  ruling  and  military 
power?  It  would  seem  likely;  the  Briton  was,  as 
Horace  remarked,  "fierce  to  strangers";  but  succes- 
sive discoveries  point  to  a  far  more  thorough  occupa- 
tion. The  question  is  still  unsettled,  and  Roman 
inscriptions  should  throw  light  on  it.  Unfortunately 
for  the  average  man,  they  do  not  remain  in  situ.  He 
may  walk,  for  instance,  on  a  fine  road  over  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  be  grateful  for  it,  but  the  Roman 
record  of  that  road  is  not  there  :  it  has  been  removed 
to  a  museum,  a  dead  place  which  the  public  does  not 
enter  with  pleasure.  In  such  cases  a  replica  or  notice 
indicating  the  facts  might  surely  be  added  in  situ. 

We  have  our  graffiti  of  curious  interest,  like  those 
at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall  of  Wareham  Church,  if  we 
remember  right,  are  inscribed  the  words  "  Catgug 
filius  Gideonis."  Who  was  Catgug  with  the  hope- 
lessly un-Latin  name? 

Human  nature,  as  we  said,  remains  pretty  much  the 
same,  and  even  the  custom  of  certain  trades.  Let  us 
illustrate  it  in  the  up-to-date  topic  of  absenteeism,  with 
a  comment  of  our  own.  In  the  second  number  of 
'The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,'  Prof.  Haverfield 
remarks  that  a  tile  from  the  Roman  wall  was  dug  up 
in  Warwick  Lane  in  1886,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Austalis  goes  off  on  his  own,  every  day,  for  a  fort- 
night."   The  Professor's  comment  is: — 

"Workmen  often  go  off  thus,  and  other  workmen 
notice  it;  this  man  wrote  down  his  observations, 
and  wrote  them  in  Latin.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
some  of  the  bricklayers  of  Londinium  could  read  and 
write  and  used  Latin.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  lands  ruled  by  Rome  education  was  better  under 
the  Empire  than  at  anv  time  since  its  fall  about 
1848." 

A  trenchant  comment,  indeed.  Our  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  is  that  bricklayers  have  been,  and 
probably  will  be,  incorrigible  in  the  pursuit  of  laziness. 
Here  is  the  evidence  concerning  the  London  brick- 
layer of  1835  from  that  keen  observer,  Charles 
Dickens  : — 

"  In  addition  to  the  numerous  groups  who  are 
idling  about  the  gin-shops  and  squabbling  in  the 
oentre  of  the  road,  every  post  in  the  open  space  has 
its  occupant,  who  leans  against  it  for  hours  with 
listless  perseverance.  It  is  odd  enough  that  one 
class  of  men  in  London  appear  to  have  no  enjoyment 
beyond  leaning  against  posts.  We  never  saw  a 
regular  bricklayer's  labourer  take  any  other  recrea- 
tion, fighting  excepted." 

To-day  the  recreation  is  doubtless  highly  popular. 
Why  get  a  post,  when  you  can  lean  against  one,  with 
a  Government  dole  in  your  pocket? 


MR.  .  YEATS   ON    TRUTH    AND  BEAUTY. 

The  Cutting  of  an  Agate.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  Macmillan 
and  Co.    6s.  net. 

I WAS  busy  with  a  single  art,  that  of  a  small  un- 
popular theatre,"  says  Mr.  Yeats  in  his  preface, 
"  and  this  art  may  well  seem  to  practical  men  .... 
of  no  more  account  than  the  shaping  of  an  agate." 
In  that  sentence,  which  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
defence,  but  rather  as  a  challenge,  Mr.  Yeats  in  a 
manner  propounds  the  heart  of  what  he  says  again  and 
again  in  this  elusive,  mystically  honest,  and  in  the  end 
unsatisfying  book.  It  is  elusive,  because  it  has  its 
origins  in  so  many  things  with  which  we  are  necessarily 
unfamiliar — the  enthusiasms  of  young  men  for  their 
strange  mother  Ireland,  the  talks  with  Irish  orators, 
John  O'Leary,  John  F.  Taylor,  and  others — to  us  at 
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best  vague  names,  the  bitterness  of  plebeian  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  cold,  lonely  influence  of  that  "  inquiring  man 
John  Synge. "  The  reader  finds  it  difficult,  therefore, 
to  be  sure  of  his  footing,  distracted  at  the  one  time 
1>\  unintelligible  murmurs  from  a  Dublin  mob,  at 
another  by  some  secret  business  by  the  firesides  in  the 
Aran  islands. 

The  book  is  also  mystically  honest.  Mr.  Yeats  is 
one  of  those  who  are  at  first  hand  with  themselves  and 
with  life.  He  dismisses  that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
mind — rhetoric — as  easily  as  that  wrongly  praised 
weakness  of  the  ignoble — personal  ambition.  O'Leary 
and  Taylor — heroes  of  Ireland — no  less  than  Edmund 
Spenser — a  would-be  oppressor — fall  short  because 
they  speak  minds  other  than  their  own — the  certain 
curse  of  mob  rhetoric,  which  must,  to  succeed,  capture 
the  coarse  imaginations  of  the  multitude.  Mr.  Yeats 
is  at  home  with  himself,  but,  though  at  home,  it  seems 
as  if  there  were  always  a  reek  of  smoke,  perhaps  from 
a  peat-fire,  in  a  room  where  he  and  his  self  sit. 
There  is  movement  and  stir,  but  we  do  not  clearly 
detect  the  shapes,  and  both  our  eyes  and  our  throats 
are  conscious  of  a  strange  element.  For  this  reason 
the  book  is  unsatisfying.  There  is  no  certainty,  and 
even  the  inquiry  is  shadowy.  What  is  it  that  Mr. 
Yeats  would  have  in  art,  what  is  his  aim  beneath  all 
the  distractions  imposed  by  the  call  of  Ireland,  the 
invention  of  a  new  poetry  and  a  new  drama,  and  the 
personal  affinities,  the  private  and  uncommunicable 
affinities,  of  a  small,  brilliant,  and,  it  would  seem, 
profoundly  discontented  group  of  artists? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  grasped  it,  and  we  think 
that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Mr.  Yeats  will  accuse 
us  of  having  completely  failed  to  understand.  With 
the  smoke  in  our  eyes  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
And  let  us  say  that — mysticism,  smoke,  and  all — the 
attempt  to  understand  Mr.  Yeats  is  well  worth  while. 
His  book  is  serious  at  a  time  of  universal  flippancy, 
of  w  ilful  refusal  to  think  steadily.  Our  humour  to-day 
is  best  represented  by  Mr.  Chaplin  falling  into  a  hip- 
bath, our  public  emotions  can  be  adequately  captured 
by  a  cartoonist  called  "  Poy  " — a  witches '-broth  of  a 
Poy  who  teaches  democracy  at  the  price  of  id.  daily 
that  the  lesson  of  the  European  war  is  the  consecration 
of  vulgarity — and  our  national  policy  is  fortified  by  its 
ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  "  Teschen."  At  this 
time  the  man  who  perceives  beauty  in  the  uncut  stone, 
and  refuses,  because  of  these  passing  uglinesses,  to 
desist  from  the  attempt  to  cut  the  agate,  deserves  at 
least  respect. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  vulgarity  is  one  of  the 
first  enemies  that  Mr.  Yeats  attacks.  There  is  first 
the  commonplace  vulg-arity  of  the  journalist,  a  small 
thing,  perhaps,  but  not  to  be  overlooked  at  a  time  when 
journalism  regards  itself,  and  is  too  often  regarded, 
as  the  mirror  not  only  of  our  life,  but  of  our  art.  What 
Mr.  Yeats  detests  in  the  journalist,  and  incidentally 
in  the  critic,  is  his  refusal  to  be  anything  in  himself. 
He  will  not  have  the  mob-sense  given  laurels,  nor  will 
he  easily  bear  with  the  spectator  on  the  fringe  of  art — 
the  critic  who  from  time  to  time  throws  a  stone,  and 
again  a  bouquet.  The  stone,  in  Mr.  Yeats 's  view, 
generally  comes  back  upon  his  own  bald  pate,  and  the 
flowers  are  bought  at  a  Regent  Street  florist's — absurd 
blossoms,  and  purchased  out  of  blood-money.  . 

The  quarrel  with  the  journalist  and  the  critic  is  an 
old  one.  But  Mr.  Yeats,  in  nailing  them  to  the  barn- 
door of  vulgarity,  is  reaching  out  to  a  more  funda- 
mental meaning  for  that  word.  He  is  so  alive  to  the 
horrors  of  the  mob-sense  that  he  begins  to  wonder, 
first,  whether  any  art  can  be  produced  by  those  familiar 
with  it,  and  secondly,  whether  art  should  not  be  as 
withdrawn  and  as  shy  as  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  It  is 
in  this  mood  that  he  is  moved  by  noble  plays  of  Japan 
— these  plays  performed  in  a  little  aristocratic  theatre 
by  hereditary  players.  It  is  in  this  mood  that  he 
quarrels  with  modern  stage  device  as  cutting  the  life 
artery  of  drama.  In  this  mood  he  writes,  "  I  have 
found  myself  thinking  of  players  who  needed  perhaps 
but  to  unroll  a  mat  in  some  Eastern  garden." 

This  image  of  the  mat  in  the  garden  in  its  simplicity, 


its  loneliness,  and  its  appeal  only  to  the  aristocrats  ol 
the  soul,  recurs  again  in  another  passage  where  he  is 
bitterly  upbraiding  various  facets  of  vulgarity.  "  Art," 
he  says,  "  .  .  .  .  seems  when  arranged  against  the 
moral  zeal,  the  confident  logic,  the  ordered  proof  of 
journalism,  ....  a  tumbler  who  has  unrolled  his 
carpet  in  the  way  of  the  marching  army."  He  has  a 
hatred  of  business  Puritanism,  the  second-hand  serious- 
ness which  has  drowned  art  that  lives  upon  gaiety, 
and  the  spirit  that  possesses  itself.  Edmund  Spenser, 
Mr.  Yeats  holds,  wrote  in  Merrie  England,  but  Bunyan 
wrote  in  prison  and  in  consequence  in  modern  England. 

For  that,  after  all,  is  the  picture  Mr.  Yeats  has  of 
modern  life,  a  prison  built  by  the  mob  to  shut  out 
truth  and  beauty.  Angers,  hysterias,  comforts, 
ignoble,  unromantic  loves  and  rhetoric  for  truth — these 
are  the  prison-walls,  and  the  grim  flag  flutters  always 
at  the  mast  in  proof  that  the  master  "  vulgarity  "  is  at 
home.  How  then  is  the  artist  to  escape  from  prison? 
There  is  only  one  way — to  refuse  life  as  it  is,  to  sink 
into  his  own  soul,  and  to  live,  if  it  be  possible,  with 
those  very  few  who  by  divine  chance  and  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  English  have  escaped  the  iron.  In  the  old 
days,  when  all  was  large  and  natural,  only  the  blind 
man  could  be  the  artist,  "  because  he  had  to  be  driven 
out  of  activities  all  his  nature  cried  for  .  .  ."  But 
later,  "  The  poets  of  the  ages  of  silver  need  no  refusal 
of  life,  the  dome  of  many-coloured  glass  is  already 
shattered  while  they  live." 

The  poet  must  go  back  to  himself,  to  simple  things 
and  people.  It  is  thus  in  the  merited  exaltation  of 
Synge  that  Mr.  Yeats  illustrates  his  philosophy.  He 
tells  us  how  he  met  Synge  adrift  in  Paris  and  packed 
him  back  to  Ireland,  crying  "  Go  to  the  Aran  Islands." 
There,  in  a  land  where  men  have  to  use  knives  for 
reaping  because  of  the  stones,  where  a  man  in  silence 
"  could  love  Time  as  only  women  and  great  artists  do, 
and  need  never  sell  it,"  poetry  still  had  her  secret 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  not  a  critic,  but  a  builder,  and  the  archi- 
tect must  be  judged  not  by  his  theories  of  the  art,  but 
by  his  created  temples  and  palaces.  How  far  do  Mr. 
Yeats  and  his  school  justify  his  doctrines?  In  the  first 
place  '  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate  '  is  in  itself  more  than 
criticism.  It  has  beauty  enough,  though  curiously 
scattered,  to  stand  as  a  piece  of  literature  alone.  It 
has,  moreover,  exactly  the  quality  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
poetry,  a  flashing  search  for  truth,  a  beautiful  poise 
of  wings  at  its  threshold,  and  the  backward  droop  of 
failure.  Mr.  Yeats  himself  is — we  can  find  no  better 
word — unsatisfying,  but  he  creates  an  appetite.  He  is 
a  sort  of  liquid  that  sets  the  palate  keen  for  more  sub- 
stantial food.  And  Synge,  whom  he  with  such  sin- 
cerity praises,  is  that  food. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  every  school  of  art  dies 
with  the  master.  Synge  is  the  Master  of  the  Abbey- 
School,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  Mr.  Yeats's 
theories  are  either  responsible  for  one  word  that  Synge 
wrote,  or  can  hand  down  to  any  successor  Synge's 
wand.  It  is,  therefore,  not  because  his  writing  can 
create  another  Synge  or  was  the  cause  that  g'ave  the 
world  '  Riders  to  the  Sea  '  that  we  welcome  *  The  Cut- 
ting of  an  Agate. '  Its  value  resides  partly  in  its  own 
beauty,  for  there  is  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Yeats  pre- 
eminently that  quality  of  style  which  he  likens  to  the 
part  of  good  manners  in  life.  Chiefly,  however,  it  is 
remarkable  because  Mr.  Yeats  and  those  who  work 
with  him  esteem  and  labour  for  art  and  poetry  in  a 
time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  busy  with  destruc- 
tion, calling  it,  for  want  of  a  bitterer  sarcasm,  "  recon- 
struction." What  Mr.  Yeats  builds  may  not  last,  be- 
cause his  tower  is  something  hidden  by  mist,  but,  last- 
ing or  not,  we  are  grateful  to  the  builder. 

A    LIFE    THROWN  AWAY. 

My  War  Experiences  in  Two  Countries.  By  S. 
Macnaughtan ;  edited  by  Mrs.  Lionel  Salmon. 
John  Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MISS  MACNAUGHTAN  was  a  delightful  person- 
ality,  and  a  charming  writer,   as  the  many 
readers  of  her  novels  remember.   It  is  all  the  sadder  to 
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think  of  such  a  life  bring  wasted  on  Russia,  for  it  was 
the  Russian  journey  that  killed  her.  How  so  clever  a 
woman  could  have  imagined  that  she  could  do  any 
good  in  that  country,  or  indeed  have  more  effect  than 
a  drop  of  sweet  water  in  the  ocean,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Miss  Macnaughton 's  work  in  Flanders 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  in  hospitals  and 
soup-kitchens  was  heroic ;  but  there  were  so  many 
other  women,  who  did  similar  work,  that,  were  it  not 
for  Miss  Macnaughtan's  reflections  on  human  nature 
and  her  power  of  narrative,  the  interest  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain.  As  it  is,  we  find  these  pages  strewn 
with  humorous  and  penetrative  observations  on  the 
snappincss,  selfishness,  and  rudeness  of  everybody 
during  the  war,  except  the  Tommies  who  were  the 
pink  of  courtesy,  and  some  biting  sarcasm  on  the 
women,  "  the  splendid  women,"  who  came  out 
ostensibly  to  do  useful  work.  These  women  with  their 
spats,  and  cigarette-smoking,  and  flirtations,  and 
knickerbockers,  really  served  by  contrast  to  heighten 
the  heroism  of  the  real  workers,  of  whom,  be  sure, 
"  Sally  Macnaughtan  "  was  one  of  the  best. 

On  her  return  to  England  from  Flanders,  Miss  Mac- 
naughtan, with  characteristic  but  almost  incredible 
energy,  started  off  on  a  lecturing  tour,  to  bring  home 
to  "organised  labour"  (which  being  interpreted  sig- 
nifies in  some  parts  of  Britain  strikers  and  shirkers), 
the  real  danger  of  war  to  the  country.  She  visited 
Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  South  Wales,  and  spoke  in 
and  out  of  doors,  in  halls,  and  sheds,  from  pulpits, 
platforms,  and  wagons.  South  Wales  is  perhaps 
the  least  loyal  part  of  England — the  inhabitants  would 
say  it  is  not  a  part  of  England  ;  but  it  was  there  that 
Miss  Macnaughtan  achieved  her  greatest  rhetorical 
triumphs ;  which  is  not  surprising,  for  the  Celts  are 
much  given  to  secondary  emotions,  and  will  weep  at 
the  tale  of  sufferings  that  they  will  not  lift  a  finger 
to  prevent. 

The  Russian  business  was  a  deadly  blunder.  It  was 
no  use  going  to  Russia  unless  you  were  a  well-known 
personage,  in  the  social  sense,  and  were  well-provided 
with  introductions  to  princes  and  grand-dukes,  for 
those  were  the  only  people  who  counted  in  Russia,  in 
pre-Bolshevik  days.  Miss  Macnaughtan,  though  she 
had  troops  of  friends  and  relations  in  England,  and  was 
well  known  in  a  certain  intellectual  set  in  London,  did 
not  belong  to  the  world  of  which  "  An  Englishman," 
whose  Diary  we  reviewed  last  week,  was  a  member. 
Miss  Macnaughtan  was  regarded  by  the  Russian 
officials  and  grand-dukes  as  "  a  nurse,"  to  be  treated 
with  profound  respect  as  an  angel  of  heaven,  but  not 
to  be  received  into  the  inner  circle  of  privilege  and 
luxury.  Consequently  she  had  really  a  wretched  time, 
and  was  disgusted  with  the  corruption,  slovenliness, 
un punctuality,  and  gluttony  of  Russian  life.  She  went 
through  Russia  to  Teheran  in  winter,  and  gives  us  a 
moving  and  authentic  description  of  travelling  in  those 
regions,  lamenting  comically  her  delusion  that  Teheran 
was  in  the  tropics  !  She  survived  hardships  which 
would  have  killed  a  woman  with  a  weaker  will  to  live, 
and  kept  her  temper  sweet.  She  managed  to  get  home 
to  die,  partly  as  the  result  of  exposure  and  bad  food, 
and  partly,  if  we  read  rightlv  between  the  lines,  of 
disappointment  and  diseust.  Her  experience  of  Russia 
and  her  opinion  of  the  Russians  are  neither  those  of  an 
Ambassador's  daughter  nor  of  a  Court  favourite,  but 
of  an  intelligent  outsider,  and  are  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  means  of  judging  a  nation  which  it  is 
very  important  we  should  understand,  as  our  misread- 
ing of  its  character  has  brought  incalculable  misery  on 
the  world. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  MURDER. 

Droonin'  Watter.      By  J.  S.  Fletcher.      George  Allen 
&  Unw  in.    6s.  net. 

AN  unknown  lodger  from  overseas,  domiciled  in  the 
house  of  a  meritorious  widow  with  one  son,  falls 
suddenly  ill  and  dies,  leaving  behind  him  a  chest  con- 
taining documents  and  other  objects  of  mysterious 
significance.  In  these  preliminary  occurrences  we 
seem  to  trace  the  influence  of  a  well-known  classic,  and 
our  impression  is  deepened  when  at  a  crucial  stage  of 
the  action  we  hear  the  tap-tapping  of  a  walking  stick 
along  a  lonely  country  road.  But  the  landlady's  son, 
though  several  years  older  than  the  hero  of  '  Treasure 
Island,'  is  greatly  his  inferior  in  intelligence,  and 
shows,  indeed,  an  unparalleled  faculty  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing  and  keeping  silence  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  story  in  which  he  plays  this  sorry  part  is  neverthe- 
less delightful  reading,  though  murder,  actual  or 
potential,  is  throughout  its  theme.  Our  sympathies 
being  never  enlisted  to  a  painful  degree  on  behalf  of 
the  victims,  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the  admirably 
arranged  sequence  of  events  which  finally  results  in 
unmasking  the  villain  responsible  for  all.  Towards 
the  end,  the  stage  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  thickly  strewn 
with  corpses,  and  the  convenient  deaths  of  two  per- 
sons from  natural  causes  are  scarcely  artistic.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  reflects  in 
some  indefinable  manner  the  charm  of  a  northern 
summer. 

THE  TERROR. 

The  Red  Whirlwind.    By  Draycott  M.  Dell  and  May 
Wynne.    Jarrold.    6s.  net. 

THIS  novel,  like  its  predecessor,  'The  Veiled 
Lady,'  deals  in  an  uninteresting  fashion  with  sub- 
jects which  ought  to  be  full  of  interest.  The  Festi- 
val of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  September  Massacres, 
the  Noyades  of  Nantes,  all  pass  in  review  before  us 
without  awakening  a  responsive  thrill.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  poverty  of  the  characterisation,  which  fol- 
lows wholly  conventional  lines.  The  heroine,  a  high- 
born damsel  enthusiastic  for  the  lost  cause  of  royalty, 
has  many  hair-breadth  escapes  complicated  by  affairs 
of  the  heart,  but  finds  refuge  at  last  in  England  with 
her  future  husband,  a  strong,  silent  Breton  nobleman. 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  though  much  discussed,  are 
not  brought  upon  the  scene. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  A  Maiden  in  Malaya, '  by  Isobel  Mountain  (Melrose,  5s.  net), 
is  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Tain,  who  found  herself  drifting  into  a 
marriage  with  Tommy  Wallis  without  quite  wishing  it.  She  is 
invited  for  a  long  visit  to  Tndia  by  her  brother  Ronald,  who  is  an 
officer  in  a  disafferted  native  regiment.  On  the  wav  out  she  falls 
in  love  with  a  planter  in  the  Malay  States.  Later  on  the 
regiment  is  moved  to  Singapore.  Elizabeth  meets  an  old  school- 
friend  and  sees  the  country,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Singapore 
rebellion  closes  the  book.  The  story  of  its  suppression,  as  seen 
from  the  Englishwomen's  side,  is  quite  well  told. 

'  What  Snow  Conceals,'  by  Hvlda  Rhodes  (Long,  7s.  net),  is 
the  story  of  a  half-brother  and  sister,  who  have  been  adopted  by 
the  man  their  mother  jilted  in  the  most  deliberate  way  in  favour  of 
his  brother.  The  wicked  uncle,  who  has  adopted  them  in  revenge, 
marries  her  to  a  broken-down  man-about-town  whose  debts  he 
pays,  keeps  detectives  to  report  to  him  on  her  friends,  and  finally 
leaves  all  his  property  to  her  husband,  on  condition  there  is  no 
separation  or  divorce  between  them.  An  air-raid  is  the  convenient 
ending  to  this  marriage,  and  the  niece  marries  a  virtuous  young 
actor  who  has  loved  her  from  the  first  chapters  of  the  book. 

'The  Same  Olp  Troddles,'  by  R.  Andom  (Jarrolds,  6s.  net),  is 
the  tenth  or  so  of  a  series  of  books  about  four  voung  men,  whose 
innocent  stupidities  have  been  obviously  a  fruitful  source  of 
pleasure  to  thousands.  The  author  has  arrived  at  a  style  of 
describing  an  ordinary  piece  of  clumsiness  or  silliness  with  an  air 
of  seeing  the  humour  of  it,  which  is  reallv  clever  in  its  way,  but 
that  is  all  there  is  to  say  for  it,  except  this,  that  it  is  liked. 
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'  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff,'  by  Emma  C.  Dowd  (Jarrolds, 
Is.  9d.  net),  is  pure  sentiment  and  sugar  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  any  relation  to  life  or  letters.  Polly  is  a  little  girl 
admitted  to  an  American  hospital  on  the  collapse  of  a  building, 
who  is  retained  after  convalescence  as  an  assistant  in  the  ward. 

'The  Comedy  of  It,'  by  Keble  Howard  (Chatto  &  Windus, 
5s.  net).  A  volume  of  "  comments  in  dialogue  on  the  lighter 
phases  of  the  last  five  years,"  is  the  author's  very  happy  description 
of  his  own  work,  and  we  have  toiled  to  find  a  better.  Mr.  Keble 
Howard  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  crisp  and  telling  dialogue, 
and  he  shows  himself  here  at  his  best. 

'The  Mystery  Keepers,'  by  Marion  Fox  (Lane,  7s.  net),  is  the 
last  episode  in  the  history  of  an  estate  under  the  curse  of  its 
dispossessed  abbess  since  the  Reformation,  so  that  no  direct  heir 
of  the  de  Hauteville's  ever  succeeds,  each  dying  mysteriously  after 
the  hereditary  steward  of  the  estate,  an  Otwell,  has  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  coming  of  age.  The  story  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  one  Marteyne,  an  enquirer  into  supernatural  phenomena,  and 
he  is  soon  brought  into  touch  with  the  persons  of  the  drama — the 
owner  and  his  son,  the  steward  and  his  son,  the  lady  and  her 
daughter.  The  tragedy  works  itself  out  to  the  appointed  end,  and 
a  new  hope  is  left  for  the  family.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  general  conception  and  execution  of  this  book.  It  is  full  of 
sensitive  writing  and  delicate  description  ;  its  bores  are  life-like — 
too  much  so  indeed.  It  falls  little  short  of  being  a  masterpiece — 
perhaps  it  falls  between  the  stools  of  the  materialistic  and  super- 
natural, but  we  can  congratulate  the  author  heartily  on  having 
achieved  so  much. 

'  The  Lushington  Mystery,'  by  Philippa  Tyler  (Heath  Cranton, 
6s.  net),  is  a  well-constructed  spy  story  built  round  two  mysteries, 
the  disappearance  of  Odo  Lushington  on  his  wedding  journey  and 
the  suicide  of  Lord  Balshayne,  an  intimate  friend  of  his. 

'  The  Edge  of  To-day,'  by  Beatrice  Kelston  (Long,  7s.  net),  is 
a  novel  which  can  hardly  be  appraised  without  telling  its  story 
at  length.  Isabel  Beamish,  daughter  of  a  scholar,  marries  Harold 
Raymond,  a  young  official  at  the  British  Museum,  partly  to  get 
away  from  home,  partly  in  pure  ignorance.  Their  married  life  does 
not  bring  them  sensibly  together  ;  she  feels  restraints  on  the  free- 
dom she  had  hoped  to  find,  he  is  disappointed  at  her  want  of 
response  to  his  uxoriousness.  Then  Isabel  falls  in  love,  deter- 
mines to  elope,  and  comes  home  late  at  night  to  find  her  younger 
and  very  attractive  sister  pitying  her  husband  and  playing  him 
till  he  kisses  her  shoulder,  whereupon  she  is  horrified  at  his  crime. 
She  leaves  the  house  next  morning,  but  her  lover  won't  elope  with 
her,  and  she  sets  out  to  earn  her  living  as  a  dancer.  After  this 
we  have  a  number  of  adventures,  including  an  accidental  baby, 
and  another  marriage  on  the  last  page.  And  the  only  solution  for 
the  young  lady's  troubles  is  never  even  hinted  at  by  the  author  ! 
Still  there  is  a  lot  of  story,  very  well  told. 

'  Old  Junk,'  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson  (Melrose,  4s.  6d.  net),  is  a 
collection  of  stories  of  travel  and  chance  which  open  out  to  the 
reader  new  visions  of  the  sea  and  all  that  thereon  is.  We  should 
like  to  commend  them  one  after  another,  the  land  stories  as  well 
as  the  sea-sketches — even  the  war-sketches  are  from  a  removed 
point  of  view — but  can  only  recommend  every  lover  of  the  personal 
to  obtain  this  book  and  enjoy  it  as  we  have  done. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  The  Longer  Commentary  of  R.  David  Kimhi  on  the  Psalms, 
I — XXIV,'  translated  by  R.  G.  Finch,  with  an  introduction  by 
G.  H.  Box  (S.P.C.K.,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  value- 
able  series  of  Translations  of  Early  Documents  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Christianity.  Rabbi  Kimchi,  as  he  is  often  called,  is 
important  to  students  of  the  Psalms  as  standing  midway  in  the 
history  of  exegetics,  and  his  commentary  had  a  part  to  play  in  the 
production  of  the  Authorised  Version.  Canon  Box's  introduction 
gives  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  surroundings,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  accompanied  by  adequate  notes  and  a  very  good  index. 

'  Golden  Days  from  the  Fishing  Log  of  a  Painter  in 
Brittany,'  by  Romilly  Fedden  (Black,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a  charm- 
ingly-written account  of  how  to  fish  and  what  to  fish  for  in  Breton 
waters,  provided  you  are  only  a  fisherman  in  your  idle  hours. 
The  book  is  quite  ably  put  together,  and  will  give  much  pleasure 
to  the  large  class  of  readers  who  love  good  fishing  stories,  neat 
descriptions,  and  well-described  humanity. 

'  Science  Progress  '  for  April,  in  addition  to  its  normal  account 
of  the  progress  of  science  has  some  articles  of  more  or  less  general 
interest.  Major  Marriott  restates  vigorously  Maj.-Gen.  Drayson's 
theory  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  its  bearing  on  the 
date  of  the  glacial  period,  challenging  the  disproof  of  astronomers 
or  geologists.  Were  it  not  that  simple  explanations  of  apparently 
simple  relations  are  usually  found  to  be  wrong,  his  theory  would 
seem  to  be  tenable.  There  is  a  good  popular  article  on  Cold 
Storage,  a  very  trenchant  criticism  of  '  Mathematics  in  an 
Encyclopedia,'  and  a  hint  that  the  doctrine  of  relativity  has  failed 
to  find  confirmation  in  some  crucial  experiments.  A  note  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Calculus  claims  for  Barrow  a  great  deal  more 
credit  in  the  matter  than  is  usually  allowed  him.  '  Science 
Progress  '  is  a  periodical  which  no  man  of  science  who  desires  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  '  Scottish  Historical  Review,'  besides  its  notices 
of  books,  always  of  interest,  contains  a  first  article  on 
'The  Scottish  Craft  Guild  as  a  Religious  Fraternity,'  by- 
Mr.  Robert  Lamond.  The  author's  general  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seems  to  be  slight,  but  he  has  collected  a  most 
valuable  series  of  facts  as  to  Scottish  Craft  Guilds.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  his  theory  that  the  Guild  Merchant  was  under 
the  ascription  of  the  Holy  Blood  in  all  cases.  The  patronage  of 
the  Barber  Surgeons  by  St.  Kentigern  is  peculiarly  Scottish.  The 


whole  paper  bristles  with  controversial  points,  and,  we  hope,  will 
be  fully  discussed.  Mr.  Smith's  article  on  '  Glasgow  in  1781  ' 
throws  much  light  on  commerce  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  a  time 
when  a  convoy  of  fifty  ships  could  be  snatched  up  by  the  enemy. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Brown  writes  pleasantly  on  the  artistic  and  literary 
associations  of  Newhall  on  the  North  Esk. 
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Phenomenal    Success  of  MELMANISM 


So  effective  was  the  first  lesson  (published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  April  19th),  that  nearly  45  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  alone  forgot  to  forward 
their  cheques,  and  of  those,  less  apt  to  learning,  who 
did  do  so  not  a  few  had  forgotten  how  to  sign  their 
names.  But  what  did  we  say?  "  Forget  that  we 
may  be  forgotten."  Ours  is  the  true  missionary 
spirit  and  our  success  is  sufficient  reward.  We  covet 
no  excess  profits. 


Knowing  full  well  the  inspiration  which  cheques 
bring  to  the  pens  of  eminent  men,  it  was  once  our  am- 
bition to  seduce  thus  from  the  paths  of  virtue  some  of 
our  leading  writers,  admirals,  generals  "  and  the 
like,"  but  we  find  we  must  rely  upon  the  unpaid 
tributes  of  which  we  offer  a  selection  at  random,  while 
from  the  mass  of  lesser  lights  among  the  great  un- 
paid, we  have  selected  typical  examples  for  graphic 
representation,  where  "every  picture  tells  a  story." 


The  world  is  divided  between  those  who  M  elm  an  and  those  who  don't. 


FROM   THE   RT.   HON.   H— H— A— 

Dear  Sir, — The  despicable  intrigues  of  certain  political  parties, 
whom  I  need  not  more  particularly  describe,  have  left  me  more 
leisure  than  1  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  have 
employed  this  new  found  time  in  taking  a  Course  of  Melmanism, 
the  benefits  of  which  I  can  best  eulogise  in  a  phrase  of  Burke's, 
an  author  too  much  neglected  by  the  cursory  habits  of  the 
present  age.  Melmanism  is  an  "  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion," 
which  having  drunk  I  can  begin  a  new  life,  and  "  take  my 
salary,"  when  I  return  to  office,  with  a  clearer  conscience  than 
before.  My  colleagues,  both  in  my  first  and  second  Cabinets, 
were  persons  of  high  intelligence  and  low  credulity.  I  never 
could  persuade  them  to  believe  that  the  war  would  run  itself,  or 
that  my  week-ends  at  Sutton  Courtney  were  spent  in  the  study 
of  maps  and  statistics.  Some  of  them  think  that  they  were 
spent  in  the  consumption  of  long  cigars,  and  browsing  in  De 
Quincey.  All  this  was  very  unpleasant.  Some  disturbing 
dialogues  took  place  with  that  imp  Winston,  and  Carson,  who 
would  bring  the  "  factiness  "  of  the  Bar  into  Cabinet  Council. 
Well,  by  means  of  Melmanism,  I  have  forgotten  all  these  dis- 
agreeable details,  only  recalling  the  hazy  picture  that  I  have 
given  you.  I  have  clean  forgotten  the  reason  why  I  went  to 
Dublin  and  shook  hands  with  the  Sinn  Fein  rebels  in  1916.  I 
have  forgotten,  thank  God,  all  about  the  Parliament  Act,  and  the 
terms  I  made  with  Redmond  to  secure  the  Irish  vote.  There  is 
only  one  point  at  which  Melmanism  has  failed  me  ;  perhaps  it  is 
lack  of  diligence  on  my  part  rather  than  a  defect  of  the  Melman 
System.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  forget  the  transaction  of 
November,  1916,  by  which  the  Premiership  passed  out  of  my 
hands. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H         H         A  . 

FROM  THE    RT.   HON.  D— L— G— 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  devoted  the  short  time  I  can  snatch  from 
my  public  duties  to  taking  a  Course  of  Melmanism,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  it's  It.  Success  in  life  depends,  almost  entirely, 
on  forgetting  everything  you  have  said  and  everything  that  has 
been  said  to  you.  Swift  said,  or  was  it  H.  G.  Wells?  that  "  he 
didn't  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  his  life,"  and 
I  take  that  from  him.  Before  I  knew  Melmanism,  I  used  to 
remember  everything  that  was  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  preserve  consistency  of 
policy.  Melmanism  has  taught  me  to  forget  my  Limehouse 
campaign  against  the  dukes  (God  bless  them  !),  who  are  now  my 
personal  friends.  I  have  forgotten  my  speeches  to  the  Labour 
Party  about  opening  their  mouths  wide.  I  have  forgotten  my 
speeches  during  the  General  Election  about  no  Conscription  and 


the  German  indemnity.  In  short,  Melmanism  has  opened  for  me 
a  new  life,  and  I  am  trying  to  persuade  President  Wilson  to 
become  a  Melmanist  in  the  hope  that  he  may  forget  his  Fourteen 
Points. 

Yours  truly, 

D         L         G-  . 


FROM   THE   RT.   HON.   A— J— B— 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  of  Melmanism.  A 
definite  opinion  on  any  subject  would,  of  course,  destroy  my 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  :  and  as  I  have  not  yet  tried  Mel- 
manism, I  cannot  do  more  than  tell  you  why  I  think  I  shall  try 
it.    Melmanism  has  had  a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  my 

friend  the  P         M  .      He  used  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 

last  man  who  buttonholed  him  ;  and  was  for  ever  boring  me  and 
Bob  to  reconcile  his  subjective  inconsistencies  with  the  objective 
realities  of  politics.  Now  that  Melmanism  has  taught  him  to 
forget  everything,  he  is  once  more  the  gay  irresponsible  Celt,  and 
is  quite  amusing,  especially  when  he  talks  French. 

There  are  quite  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  forget.  My  absurd 
speech  to  the  City  of  London  Tories  in  1911,  when  I  told  them 
that  I  must  retire  because  my  faculties  were  on  the  wane  ;  and 

my  desertion  of  Mr.  A         in  December,  1916,  not,  I  admit,  a 

nice  transaction.  I  see  that  Mr.  A   describes  your  Mel- 
manism as  "an  anodyne  draught."  Drugs  of  that  kind  are 
dangerous  for  people  with  cardiac  trouble.  But  they  can't  hurt 
me  as  I  have  no  heart.    So  kindly  send  your  Melmanism  along. 

Yours  truly. 

Turn  to  the  Honours'  List.  On  what  is  it  founded 
but  Melmanism?  It  needs  no  testimonial  to  assure 
the  world  that  the  Minister  who  advised  the 
granting  of  most  of  the  new  titles  is  a  Melmanist,  and 
has  forgotten  everything  about  the  past  of  the 
grantees.  There  is  no  memory  straining  here.  The 
future  of  our  Empire  rests  on  Melmanism  ;  we  must 
think  Imperially  and  forget — ourselves.  In  a  heedless 
moment  Kipling  wrote  "  Lest  we  Forget,"  but  in  our 
time  of  need  he  and  the  nation  produced  "  The  Absent- 
minded  Beggar  "  to  win  our  wars  and  hold  the  Empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  a  copy  of 
'  Blinded  Memory,'  to  the  Melman  University,  Dept. 
S.R.,  io,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


For  fuller  details  of  MELMANISM,  or  How  to 


Forget,  see  the  Saturday  Review  of  April  19th. 
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Post-Waritis" 

—  the  new  disease  and  its  remedy 

Lowered  vitality,  "nerviness, "  and  a  general 
inability  to  "carry  on" — these  are  the 
symptoms  of  " post-  waritis  " — the  natural 
corollary  to  four  years  of  war  strain. 

After  the  Armistice  you  heaved  a  sigh,  as  much 
as  to  say  "  Now  I  can  afford  to  give  way."  Followed 
a  brief  period  of  light-hearted  rejoicing — then  you 
did  give  way — and  "  post-waritis  "  is  the  result. 

Really  it  is  a  mild  form  of  neurasthenia — 
assisted  perhaps  by  the  recent  influenza  epidemic. 
What  it  means  is  that  you  are  run-down  and  need 


a  tome. 


YOU  NEED 


THE  GENUINE  FOOD -TONIC 


Here  is  an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject — from  Miss 
Alice  H.  Cole,  29,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London,  W. : — 

"For  some  weeks  I  have  been  very  run-down  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  ...  I  was  persuaded  to 
take  a  course  of  Sanatogen,  with  the  result  that  I  already 
feel  much  stronger  and  in  every  way  better ...  At  such 
a  time  as  this,  when  so  much  illness  prevails,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  let  people  know  of  the  invaluable  tonic 
properties  of  Sanatogen." 

Why  not  act  on  this  sincere  commendation  ?  Buy  a  5/9  tin 
of  Sanatogen  at  your  chemist's  to-day.  But  be  sure  you  get 
genuine  Sanatogen,  of  which  there  are  now  abundant  supplies, 
manufactured  by  Genatosan,  Ltd.  (also  makers  of  Formamint  and 
Genasprin),  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C.  I.  (Chairman: 
The  Viscountess  Rhondda.)  Note:  Sanatogen  will  later  on  be  re- 
named "  Gen.itosaii,"  to  distinguish  it  from  inferior  substitutes. 


Get  the  best  brand  of  ASPIRIN 


Guaranteed  by  Genatosan,  Ltd. 
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being  the  amazing  experiences  of  Victor  Jones, 
one  of   the    1 14,000,    who    last    year  took 

The   ROTH   Memory  Course 

The  POPULAR   Course  at  a  POPULAR  Price 


"Of  course  I  know  you!  Mr.  Addison  Clark,  of 
Hull. 

"  If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  do  remember  cor- 
recdy— Mr.  Burroughs,  the  timber  merchant,  intro- 
duced me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  at  the  Automobile 
Club  three  years  ago  next  May.  This  is  a  pleasure 
indeed  !  I  haven't  seen  you  since  that  day.  How  is 
the  grain  business?  And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
work  out?  " 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the  crowded  cor- 
ridor of  the  Hotel  Metropole — compelled  me  to  turn 
and  look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is  not  my  usual 
habit  to  eavesdrop  even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous  memory 
expert  in  the  world,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  answer- 
ing my  question  before  I  could  get  it  out.  "  He  will 
show  you  many  more  wonderful  things  than  that  before 
the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the  host  was 
introducing  a  long  line  of  the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth. 
I  got  in  line,  and  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth 
asked,  "What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and  your 
business  and  telephone  number?  "  Why  he  asked 
this  I  learned  later,  when  he  picked!  out  from  the 
crowd  the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
called  each  one  by  name  without  a  mistake.  What  is 
more,  he  named  each  man's  business  and  telephone 
number  accurately. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things  this 
man  did  except  how  he  called  out,  without  a  minute's 
hesitation,  long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings, 
prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates,  and  anything 
else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid  order. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again  he  rather  bowled  me 
over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest  way  : 

"  There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  remember- 
ing anything  I  want  to,  whether  it  be  names,  faces, 
figures,  facts  or  something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"  You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do." 

My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth,  "  was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was  a  really  poor 
memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  forget  his  name 
in  thirty  seconds,  while  now  there  are  probably  10,000 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  but  once, 
whose  names  I  can  recall  instantly  on  meeting  them." 

"  That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I  interrupted, 
"  you  have  given  years  to  it.   But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,'  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  I  have  done 
it  with  thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven 
simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home  study, 
I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  system,  and 
you  will  find  it,  not  hard  work,  as  you  might  fear,  but 
just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove  it 
to  you." 


He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  did  :  I  got 
it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  what  I  had  learned — in  about  an  hour — how  to 
remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words  so  that  I  could 
call  them  out  forward  and  backward  without  a  single 
mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.    And  so  did  the  other  six. 
Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen,  who  at  32  years 
became  head  of  a  ^200,000  concern,   the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  fire 
extinguisher  : — ■ 

"  Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  finished  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most 
fascinating  subject.  Usually  these  courses  involve  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been  nothing  but  pure  pleasure  all  the 
way  through.  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  taking  the 
course  of  instructions,  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to 
strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best  part  of  it.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  recommend  your  work  to  my  friends." 
Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strongly. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless  !  I  can  absolutely 
count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  recall  the  name  of 
almost  any  man  I  have  met  before — and  I  am  getting 
better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish 
to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to  mind  in- 
stantly once  I  have  filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy 
method.    Addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what  that  is)  has 
vanished. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  have  become 
a  good  conversationalist. 

I  can  recall  like  a  flash  of  lighning  almost  any  fact  I  want  just 
at  the  instant  I  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a  brilliant  memory 
belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every 
man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to 
make  it  work  properly. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping  around  in  the 
dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight 
on  your  mind  and  see  instantly  everything  you  want  to  remember. 

My  advice  to  you  is,  don't  wait  another  minute.  Send  to  the 
National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency  Department,  4a,  of  the 
Standard  Art  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  30-32,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  4,  for 
Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course,  and  see  what  a  wonderful  memory 
you  have  got.  Your  dividends  in  increasing  power  will  be 
enormous.  VICTOR  JONES. 

SEND   NO ' MONEY 

So  confident  are  the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course 
that  once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how 
easy  it  is  to  double,  yes,  treble  your  memory  power  in  a  few 
short  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  free  for 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  write  a  letter,  and  the  com- 
plete course  will  be  sent  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within  three  days  after  you  receive  it,  and 
you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the  114,000  other  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  the  course,  send  only  30s.  in  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  post  the 
letter  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency  Dept.  46a, 

THE  STANDARD  ART  BOOK  Co.,  Ltd., 

30  32,    Ludgate   Hill,  E.C. 


[We  have  a  guarantee  from  the  advertiser  that  the 
sense  of  the  word. — Ed.  S.R.] 


testimonial  printed  above  has  not  been  paid  for  in  any 
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acmilkn's  New  Books 


THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

THE  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS 

OF  PEACE: 

or  World-Partnership  as  the  truer  Basis  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  By  J.  L.  GARVIN,  Editor  of  The  Observer. 
8vo.    12s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
NOVEL. 

(To  the  Close  of  the  19th  Century).  By  GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxon.  Vol.  II., 
From  1800  to  1900.    8vo.  18s.  net. 

LOUISBOURG  FROM  ITS  FOUNDA- 
TION TO  ITS  FALL,  1713-1758. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  S.  McLENNAN,  Canadian  Senator. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Crown  4to.    25s.  net. 

FOURTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

TWELFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SECRET  CITY. 

By 


A  Novel  of  Russian  Life. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


HUGH  WALPOLE. 


THE  CUTTING  OF  AN  AGATE. 

Essays  by  W.  B.  YEATS.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
The  Morning  Post. — "Of  Mr.  Yeats'  own  style,  it  is 
"  enough  to  say  that  it  has  a  curious,  sober,  coloured, 
and  inimitable  charm.  .  .  ,  Let  him  write  of  what 
he  will,  his  beautiful  prose  is  still  beguiling,  like  a  strain 
of  music." 

PAPERS    ON    CURRENT  FINANCE. 

By  H.  S.  FOXWELL.  M.A.,  F.B.A.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  Svo. 
10s.  net. 

The  Financial  Times. — "  Professor  Foxwell  is  a  le.ider  of 
modern  thought  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
these  very  able  essays  reproduced  in  volume  form. 
Incidently,  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  financial 
peace  problems  that  now  confront  us." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

By  SIR  HENRY  JONES,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net.  , 
The  Daily  Mail. — "  I  warmly  recommend  Sir  Henry 
Jones's  little  book  on  'The  Principles  of  Citizenship.' 
Whether  one  agrees  or  not  .  .  .  one  cannot  but  be 
stimulated  by  the  Professor's  pages." 

SELF  AND  NEIGHBOUR: 

An  Ethical  Study.  By  EDWARD  W.  HIRST,  M.A., 
B.Sc.    8vo.    10s.  net. 

The  Times. — "An  able  treati-e.  of  which  the  object  is  to 
give  the  principle  of  fraternity  a  firmer  ethical  foundation." 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    LTD.,    LONDON,   W.G.  2 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Spring 


Featu 


res 


Mr.    MAUGHAM'S    NEW  NOVEL 

THE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE     7/  net 

"  A  triumph  .  .  .  the  book  has  given  me  such  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment as  rarely  comes  my  way ."  —Daily  Mail. 

THE  BLACK  PENNYS        (2nd.  imp.) 

JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER  7/-  net 

"  An  unusual  novel,  to  be  read  slowly,  thoughtfully  and  with  a  sense 
of  luxury."  —Times 


THE   RUSSIAN  DIARY 
OF  AN  ENGLISMAN 

Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.  12/-  net. 

"  Who  is  this  unknown  diarist  .  .  .  His  book  combines  the  value  of  an 
authentic  history  with  the  atractiveness  of  a  thrilling  romance."  — 

Daily  Express 

THE  PROBLEM  T°HFE  PACIFIC 

By  C.  H.  BRUNSDON  FLETCHER 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth  12/-  net,  Paper  10/6  net 

OPEN  WARFARE 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS    .  10/6  net 

Uniform  with  above.    Each  6/-  net. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  SOMME 
FROM  BAPAUME  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 


New  Poetry 

THE  SINGING  CARAVAN 

A  Sufi  Tale  in  Verse  by  R.  VANSITTART 
Demy  8vo.  6/-  net 

SPIRITS  IN  BONDAGE 

By  CLIVE  HAMILTON.    Cr.  8vo.    3/6  net 

'Spirits  in  Bondage  '  i»  a  most  promising  first  book.'' —  Daily  News 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street.  W.C. 2, 


DO   YOU  REALIZE 

that  every  time  you  burn  WASTE  PAPER 
you  are  "  burning  money."  It  may  be 
only  a  little  but  it  all  counts. 

WASTE  PAPER 

is  urgently  needed  to  keep  our  English 
Paper  Mills  running,  old  catalogues, 
magazines,  books,  etc.,- — anything  will  do. 

We  supply  sacks  free  of  charge.  You 
just  fill  them  up  and  send  them  along  by 
carrier  (at  our  expense)  if  in  the  country. 
In  London  we  collect  daily.  You  will 
receive  payment  at  the  highest  Government 
prices  per  return. 


Send  us  a  post  card  at  once  or 
telephone  for  sacks  free  of 
charge.  If  you  have  a  large 
quantity     our    van     will  call. 


YATES  &  GO. 

(Section  W) 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PEGKHAM,     S.E.  15. 


Telephone 


245  Hop. 
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ANDREW  MELROSE'S 
Distinctive  New  Books 


ANNESLEY  OF  SURAT 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT.  Author  of  "Early  English 
Adventurers."    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Times  ssys  : — It  is  a  stirring  tale — introducing  Kidd  Ihe 
pirate,  and  other  notable  figures  :  and  it  has  the  additional  interest 
of  Annesley's  close  connection  with  the  Wesleys. 

SPORT  AND  SCIENCE  ON  THE 
SINO-MONGOLIAN  FRONTIER 

By  A.  de  C.  SOWERBY.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sunday  Express  says  : — A  literary  salad  of  more  than 
ordinary  fascination.  Mr.  Sowerby  knows  Norlh  China  as  London- 
ers know  the  Strand. 

SECOND  EDITION  AT  PRESS. 

A  REFERENCE  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND 

By  M.  E.  HAMILTON  HUNTER,  and 
G.  G.  LEDSAM.    Price  6s.  net. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE 
WORLD  WAR 

By  W  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE.  LL.D.  Author 
of  "The  Ethics  of  Gambling."    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON:  NEW 
STATESMAN 

By  "  AFRICANUS."    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Christian  World  says: — The  most  intimate  estimate  we 
have  seen    ,    .    .    this  noteworthy  little  book. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS 

By  PAUL  and  JEAN  THARAUD.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Frances  Delanoy  Little. 
Price  5s.  net. 

The  Liverpool  Post  says: — Should  not  be  ignored  by  those  who 
love  a  good  story  and  fine  workmanship. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  : —  .  .  .  done  with  the  deft 
artistry  that  comes  of  perfect  understanding. 

THE  CROSS 

By  DONALD  HAN  KEY,  Author  of  "A  Student 
in  Arms."  Imitation  Japanese  Vellum  cover.  Price 
Is.  net. 


OLD  JUNK 


By  H.  M.  TOMLINSON.    Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

Everyman  says: — There  is  a  rare  quality  that  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has,  of  turning  apparently  all  the  places  a  man  may  see  and 
events  he  may  live  ihrough  into  adventure.  It  is  a  great  quality, 
and  those  who  have  it    .  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

JACKSON  GREGORY'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

THE  JOYOUS  TROUBLE  MAKER 

Price  5s.  net. 

N.B.    First  large  edition  is  exhausted,  and  second 
edition  is  already  well  taken  up. 

SECOND  EDITION  AT  PRESS. 

THE  CORMORANT 

By  ANN  WEAVER.  Author  of  "  The  Door  that 
was  Shut."    Price  6s.  net. 


LONDON:  ANDREW  MELROSE,  LTD. 


Constable's  New  List 


VESTIGIA. 

By  LIEUT-COLONEL  REPINGTON,  C.M.G. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    21  s.  net. 

The  Morning  'Post.— -"  Love  of  England  is  the  dominant 
note  in  all  this  chronicle  of  many  occasions.  Evtry 
page  of  the  book  is  worth  serious  study." 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOEL 
CHANDLER  HARRIS,  ("uncle  remus.") 

By  JULIA  COLLIER   HARRIS.    18s.  net. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY 
ADA.VJS. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    21s.  net. 
"  One  of  the  most  original,  amusing  nnd  piquant  books 
ever  written." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

GREEK  LE  \DERS.  5s  net. 

By  LESLIE  WHITE  HOPKINSON.  With  an 
Introduction  by  PROFESSOR  W.  S.  FERGUSON, 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Harvard  University. 

INDUSTRY  &  HUMANITY,  i2s.6d.net. 

By  the  HON.  W.  J.  MACKENZIE  KING.  A  Study 
in  the  Principles  Underlying  Industrial  Reconstruction. 

THE  INSTINCTS  IN  INDUSTRY. 

By  ORDWAY  TEAD.  A  Study  of  Working  Class 
Psychology.    6s.  net. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

By  ROY  W.  KELLY  and  F.  J.  ALLEN.  With  a 
preface  by  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB.    12s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  RUSSIA. 

ByW.  H.  BEABLE.     10s.  6d.  net. 
"...   his  well-informed  and  well-arranged  treatise 
will  always  be  worthy  of  careful  study." — Morning  Post. 


DEMOCRATIC  IDEALS  &  REALITY. 

A  Study  in  the  Politics  of  Reconstruction. 

By  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.P.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"...  the  master  key  to  all  the  very  new  (because 
very  old)  problems  of  the  East  is  to  be  found  in  a  study 
of  the  ageless  realities  discussed  in  Mr.  Mackinder's 
remarkable  book." — Morning  Post. 

"  One  of  those  rare  books  which  are  rich  in  pregnant 
ideas." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  very  weighty  warning,  gently  conveyed,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Mackinder's  admirable  essay." — Sunday 
Times . 


PEACE  CONFFRENCE  HINTS. 

By  BERNARD  SHAW.    Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Economist . — "  .  .  .  there  is  much  good  sense  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  views  about  the  peace  for  which  we  ought 
to  work." 

A  YEAR  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser, — "A  remarkable  book  by  a 
remarkable  woman." 

The  Scotsman. —  'Books  at  once  so  instructive  and  so 
entertaining  are  far  from  common  ;  the  volume  is  full 
of  good  things  and  rich  in  helpful  suggestions." 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CROSS. 

A  plea  for  the  Re-presentation  of  Christianity.  Bv 
EDMUND  G.  A.  HOLMES.  Author  of  "What  is  and 
What  might  be."    2s.  net. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  GOOD. 

Bv  VLADIMIR  SOLOVYOF.  With  a  Note  by 
STEPHEN  GRAHAM.    15s.  net. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  the  few  great  books  of  our  tine, 
the  most  notable  attempt  to  set  forth  a  Christian  view  of 
the  world." — The  New  Europe. 

THE  GREAT  WAR  BRINGS  IT  HOME. 

The  Natural  Reconstruction  of  an  Unnatural  Existence. 

By  JOHN  HARGRAVE  (White  Fox)    10s.  6d.  net. 

"...  he  gives  us,  in  a  most  uncommon  book,  his 
dream  of  the  England  of  To-morrow.  To  get  '  out  of 
touch  with  Nature'  is  to  get  out  of  touch  with  life  itself 
.  .  .   mikes  most  stimulating  reading." — Sunday  Times. 


London  :  10,  ORANGE  STREET,  W.C.2. 
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GOVERNMENT  GOLD  MINING  AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN)  CONSOLIDATED, 


LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Issued  Capital  £1,400,000  in  1,400,000  Shares  to  £1  each. 


DIRECTORATE. 

S.  B.  JOEL  (Chairman). 
J.  MUNRO  (Deputv-Chairman).  G.  IMROTH. 

C.  MARX.  D.  CHRISTOPHERSON. 


Extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended  3lst  December,  1918. 


Tons  Crushed  1,303.500 

Total  Working  Revenue 
Total  Working  Costs 

Working  Profit   

Rents,  sundry  Revenue,  &c. 


£2,162,584  13  0 
1,286,258    1  10 

£876,326  11  2 
21,257  15  0 


Per  Ton,  based  on 
tonnage  crushed. 

£1  13  2 
0  19  9 


£0  13  5 


£897,584   6  2 

Balance  unappropriated  at  31st  December,  1917  146,332    7  3 


£1,043,916  13  5 


This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
share  of  profits  ... 

Income-Tax,  Special  War  Levy,  Miners' 
Phthisis  Contributions,  Donations  to 
War  Funds  and  Charities 


Dividend  No.  2  of  i2|  per  cent,  and 
Dividend  No.  3  of  1 5  per  cent. 


Leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of 


£369,982  2  10 

17,048  12  5 
387.030  15  3 
385,000   0  0 


772,030  15  3 
£271,885  18  2 


The  Payable  Ore  Reserves   at  the  end  of  the  year  were  estimated  at  9,445,000 

tons  of  a  value  of  8.0  dwts.  over  a  stoping  width  of  78  inches.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  gratifying  nature  of  these  figures. 


The  full  reports  and  accounts  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Agents,  The 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  10  and  11,  Austin 
Friars,  E.C.2. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS  :    MAY,  1919. 

Poland  :  The  Crime  of  Partition.    By  Joseph  Conrad. 
Western  and  Eastern  Ideals  in  Russia.    By  Professor  Sir  Paul 
Vinogradoff. 

"  Religion  of  Poverty  "  in  Russia.    By  Robert  Crozier  Long. 
Currente  Calamo.    V.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 
American  Character.    By  Professor  John  Erskine. 
Sheridan  as  Maniac.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

The  Territorial  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Question.    (II.)    By  Israel 

Zangwill. 
The  Political  Situation  in  India. 

By  James  Milne. 
By  Mrs.  Blakey. 
By  John  McGrath. 
Paul  Claudel.    By  Miss  May  Bateman. 
Women's  Suffrage  in  France.    My  Miss  Winifred  Stephens. 
The  Perfect  Artist.    By  W.  L.  Courtney. 
Correspondence  :  The  Battle  of  Jutland.    Books  for  Serbia. 

LONDON  :    CHAPMAN    AND    HALL,  Limited. 


The  Soldier  as  a  Reader. 
Echoes  from  the  Ukraine. 
The  Sinn  Fein  Tragedy. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  8 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEaMPACKETG 
18  MOORCATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


1 
I 

I 
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WITWATERSRAND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Issued  Capital,  £469,625  in  469,625  Shares  of  £1  each. 


s.  B.  JOEL. 
G.  IMROTH. 
J.  DALE  LACE. 


DIRECTORATE. 

J.  MUNRO  (Chairman). 

H.  NOURSE. 
C.  MARX. 
WM.  ROSS. 


Extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
3lst  December.  1918. 


Tons  Crushed,  428.550. 

Total  Working-  Revenue 
Total  Working  Costs 

Working  Profit  

Rents,  Estate  Revenue,  &c. 


£496.674  15  8 
412,793   1  10 

£83,881  13  10 
18,756   1  1 


Per  Tori,  based  on 
tonnage  crushed. 

£13  2 
0  19  3 


0  3  11 


£102.637  14  11 

Balance  unappropriated  at  31st  December,  1917  81.126    8  5 


£183,764   3  4 


This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 
Income  Tax,  Dividend  Tax,  Special  War 
Levy,  Miners'  Phthisis  Contributions, 
Donations  to  War  Funds  and  Chari- 
ties, Depreciation  and  Balance  of  Ex- 
penditure repairing-  damage  caused  by 
Dump  Slide,  &c. 

Dividends  Nos.  28  and  29 


£11.475  11 
70.443  15 


Leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of 


81,919  6  0 
£101.844  17  4 


The  Ore  Reserves  have  been  revalued  and  now  stand  at  1,390,000  stoping 
tons  of  a  value  of  6.0  dvvts.  over  71  inches. 


The  full  reports  and  accounts  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Agents,  The 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  10  and  11,  Austin 
Friars,  E.C.2. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  ia 
DIARRIi(EA,  COLIC, 
and  otlier  bowel  oorr.pi  ;int». 


Always  ask  for  i 
DR.  COLLIS  BRO^ 


NE." 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3.  3/- 


TKHRE  IS  NO  su;;:rnTUTE. 


l  hp  b I XIS0 U  t  ii!  IfloJClli)  i 


iReal  Irish  Bed  Linen  I 


for 
lasting 
wear 


SUN  and  dew  are  the  chief  agencies 
in  the  bleaching  of  Robinson  & 
Cleaver's  Irish  Linen.  Thus  a 
life  is  given  to  it  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  bleached  fabric 
and  it  does  not  lose  its  whiteness 
when  washed.  Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue  sent  post  free  on  request. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

44c,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 
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N  RYN  DEEP,  LIMITED 


(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Issued  Capital  £1,196,892,  in  1,196,892  Shares  of  £1  each. 


S.  B.  JOEL. 

W.  DALRYMPLE. 


DIRECTORATE. 

G.  I M ROTH.  C.  MARX. 

H.  A.  ROGERS.  J.  H.  CROSBY. 
SIR  ABE  BAILEY,  Bart. 


Extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
3lst  December,  1918. 


Tons  Crushed,  530,550 

Total  Working  Revenue 
Total  Working-  Costs 

Working  Profit   

Rents,    Sundry    Revenue,    Interest  and 
Dividends 


£1,163,005   7  0 
545,921   3  2 

£617,084  3  10 
£10,669  13  11 


Per  Ton,  based  on 
tonnage  crushed. 

£2  3  10 
1   0  7 


£13  3 


£627,753  17  9 

Balance  unappropriated  at  31st  December,  1917     220,295  14  5 


£848,049  12  2 


This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 
Miners'   Phthisis  Contributions,  Income 

Tax,  Dividend  Tax  and  Special  War 

Levy,  Donations  to  War  Funds  and 

Charities  and  Depreciation    £92,623  12  7 

Dividends    Nos.  10  and  11   £538.601    8  0 


Leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of 


£631,225  0  7 
£216,824  11  7 


The  Payable  Ore  Reserves  now  stand  at  2,445,759  tons  of  a  value 
of  9  dwts.  over  a  stoping  width  of  70  inches.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  satis- 
factory nature  of  these  figures. 


The  full  reports  and  accounts  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  Agents,  The 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  10  and  11,  Austin 
Friars,  E.C.2. 


GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY 

The  Twentieth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Gold- 
smiths and  Silversmiths  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  April  28th 
at  the  company's  premises,  112,  Regent  Street,  VV. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Isaac  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presiding,  said: 
The  present  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  I  have  the  duty  and 
privilege,  as  chairman  of  our  company,  of  giving  an  account  to  the 
shareholders  of  our  operations.  As  you  will  have  seen  from  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  31st  January,  1919, 
we  propose  to  submit  to  you  a  resolution  for  your  adoption 
authorising  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  shares, 
and  recommending  a  dividend  of  7\  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
shares,  carrying  forward  a  balance  of  ,£35,093  13s.  lid.  to  the 
new  profit  and  loss  account.  The  first  and  most  important  fact 
which  1  shall  mention  to  you  is  that  the  total  of  our  business 
for  the  year  is  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  feature.  It  is  our  large 
turnover  that  has  enabled  us  to  surmount  the  necessarily  difficult 
conditions  of  the  war  time  through  which  we  have  passed.  If  I 
am  asked  to  indicate  in  what  particular  line  our  increase  has 
taken  place,  I  should  say  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  jewellery  department,  especially  mentioning  pearls.  Our 
silver  department  shows  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  figures  of  the  balance-sheet. 
You  will  observe  there  is  an  increase  in  our  stock 
of    £56,387.      This     increase     is    due     to     the     largely  in- 


creased turnover,  and  prices  are  still  high  in  consequence  of 
war  conditions.  We  shall,  however,  be  the  first  to  welcome  and 
respond  to  any  possibility  of  lowering  prices.  The  increase  of 
£67,979  in  sundry  debtors  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  largely 
increased  business  over  the  whole  year,  and  more  especially 
during  the  last  two  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in 
sundry  creditors  follows  naturally  from  the  increased  total  of  the 
stock.  In  the  profit  and  loss  account  working  expenses  continue 
to  rise,  as  I  explained  in  my  opening  remarks,  but  our  net  profit 
is  well  on  the  right  side.  The  amount  carried  forward  shows  an 
increase  of  £12,068  13s.  lid.,  which  we  are  advised  will  suffice 
to  cover  any  possible  excess  profits  duty.  In  conclusion,  the 
directors  have  very  carefully  considered  the  question  of  an 
increased  dividend  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders.  But  they  have 
reluctantly  decided  that  an  increase  is  not  practicable  at  the 
present  time.  I  can  explain  this  in  a  word — the  increased 
amount  of  our  stock-in-trade,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  our  business  on  a  large  scale,  makes  great  de- 
mands on  our  available  resources.  This  is  inevitable  in  an  ex- 
panding business,  and  our  course  will,  I  think,  be  approved  by 
every  prudent  business  man.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  share- 
holders can  rest  assured  that  the  large  volume  of  the  stock  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  success  and  expansion  of  their 
business.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts  and  the  payment  of  the  dividend  as  recommended.  1 
will  ask  Mr.  Ashwin  to  second  that  resolution,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ashwin  (deputy-chairman)  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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THE  CITY 

THE  BUDGET— THE  DISAPPEARING  PRIVATE 
BANK  —  A    SHELL    DISAPPOINTMENT  —  NEW 
OIL     ISSUE— BRIGHTER  RUBBERS. 

On  the  whole  the  Budget  creates  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion because  the  deficit  to  be  met  by  borrowing-  is 
about  ^250,000,000  less  than  had  been  expected.  The 
reduction  of  excess  profits  duty  from  80  per  cent,  to 
40  per  cent,  will  give  a  considerable  measure  of  relief 
to  companies  which  had  been  severely  penalised  by  this 
inequitable  tax,  though  it  fails  to  meet  the  hopes  of 
the  many  who  desired  its  complete  abandonment.  The 
increase  of  20s.  per  barrel  in  the  beer  duty  is  rather 
more  than  brewery  companies  will  care  to  face  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  increase  their  charges  to  the 
public.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  Budget 
namely,  the  definite  introduction  of  Imperial  preference 
is  generally  welcomed.  The  increase  in  death  duties 
affects  but  a  small  minority  who  consequently  will 
receive  little,  if  any,  sympathy ;  the  abandonment  of 
the  luxury  tax  idea  is  applauded  and  the  fact  that  in- 
come tax  is  not  increased  meets  general  approval. 

The  vital  question  is  to  what  extent  the  Chancellor's 
estimates  will  be  realised  and  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
Never,  we  imagine,  was  it  more  difficult  to  assess  the 
probable  increase  or  decrease  in  trade  and  to  estimate 
with  finality  the  receipts  from  income  tax  and  excess 
profits  duty ;  but  a  margin  for  error  is  provided  by  the 
amounts  still  to  come  in  from  last  year's  accounts  in 
respect  to  these  taxes. 

The  City  now  awaits  a  pronouncement  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sum  to  be  obtained  by  borrowing  is  to 
be  raised.  So  far  National  War  Bonds  (fourth  series) 
have  brought  in  about  ^51, 163,000  in  twelve  weeks 
and  if  this  rate  be  maintained  for  the  whole  year  it  will 
provide  the  sum  required.  The  opinion  prevails  that  a 
more  permanent  form  of  borrowing  should  be  adopted, 
but  apparently  there  is  no  urgent  need  to  depart  from 
the  present  procedure. 

Grand  Trunk  stockholders  are  now  in  a  more  hope- 
ful frame  of  mind.  Rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  believed 
that  the  Canadian  Government  is.  now  inclined  to  as- 
sume a  less  Draconion  attitude  and  a  third  proposal  for 
Government  purchase  is  being  put  forward  by  the 
company  which  awaits  consideration.  The  senior 
securities  of  the  company  seems  to  be  attractive  at 
present  quotations  in  the  circumstances. 

The  British  Trade  Corporation  has  offered  to  buy 
out  the  shareholders  of  the  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship 
Company  at  jQ6  a  share  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
wisely  accepting  the  offer.  The  company  suffered 
severe  losses  of  vessels  during  the  war  and,  looking 
back  at  its  pre-war  history,  its  profits  were  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  new 
tonnage  and  the  doubts  as  to  trade  in  the  future,  £6 
a  share  is  a  very  fair  offer.  On  the  other  hand  the 
British  Trade  Corporation  may  operate  the  steamship 
company  advantageously  in  connection  with  its  Levant 
enterprises. 

Absorption  of  the  firm  of  Gillett  and  Company  by 
Barclays  Bank  is  but  another  step  towards  the 
elimination  of  all  the  old  private  banking  houses  in  the 
country.  The  Banbury  branch  of  Gillett  and  Com- 
pany was  established  as  long  ago  as  1784  and  it  is 
regrettable  to  see  the  old  land  marks  of  country  bank- 
ing effaced,  but  the  march  of  time  and  the  big  joint 
stock  institutions  is  inexorable. 

The  Shell  Transport  Company's  meeting  last  week 
was  disappointing  in  two  respects.  No  details  were 
given  of  the  terms  of  the  purchase  of  control  of  the 
Mexican  Eagle  Company  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
Combine  and  the  amount  of  the  new  issue  of  capital 
by  the  Shell  Company  is  still  undecided.  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel  was  emphatic  in  asserting  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  in  the  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  organisation   would  be  beneficial  to  the  general 


body  of  shareholders,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  group  have  made  a  good  bargain — 
as  undoubtedly  they  have — in  buying  Lord  Cowdray's 
interest  at  the  reported  price  of  £6  a  share,  the  share- 
holders may  confidently  expect  bigger  dividends  in  the 
future. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  Shell's  new 
capital  is  not  required  for  the  purchase  of  Mexican 
Eagle  shares  and  the  fact  that  the  directors  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  to  raise  ^4,000,000  (one  new 
share  for  every  two  held)  or  £2, 666, 000  (one  for  every 
three  held)  indicates  that  some  important  negotiations 
are  afoot.  The  Shell's  authorised  capital  has  now 
been  increased  to  ^23,000,000,  of  which  ^'3,000,000 
is  in  preference  shares,  and  of  the  ^20,000,000  or- 
dinary capital  about  £S, 1 10,000  is  issued  at  present. 
Apart  from  the  new  capital  which  will  be  issued  next 
July,  the  company's  liquid  resources  include  ^2,200,000 
of  British  War  Loan  and  National  War  Bonds.  Evi- 
dently further  large  expansion  of  the  Combine's  mag- 
nificent business  may  be  expected  and  Shell  shares  at 
their  present  prices  with  the  right  to  subscribe  for 
fresh  capital  at  par  are  still  an  excellent  speculative  in- 
vestment, though  holders  must  be  prepared  for  occa- 
sional fluctuations. 

Apparently  the  New  Issues  Committee  has  become 
more  amenable  to  reason.  The  board  of  the  Ural 
Caspian  Oil  Company  applied  for  permission  to  issue 
,£100,000  and  in  the  first  instance  sanction  was  given 
for  ^50,000,  an  insignificant  sum  for  a  company 
which  is  likely  to  spend  a  million  before  its  properties 
are  fully  developed.  The  shareholders  were  informed 
of  this  decision  and  at  the  same  time  further  represen- 
tations were  made  to  the  Treasury  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  the  amount  was  inadequate,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  license  for  the  full  ^100,000  was  granted. 
The  Shell  group  which  controls  this  company  have 
been  prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  new  capital  issues.  The  North  Cau- 
casian Oilfields,  which  is  under  the  same  management 
has  applied  for  permission  to  issue  268,800  new  10s. 
shares. 

Russian  oil  companies  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
and  for  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  wells  caused  by 
many  months  of  neglect ;  but  so  far  as  is  known  the 
amount  of  deliberate  damage  done  to  the  oilfields, 
apart  from  the  Belik-Tchermoieff  fields,  is  fortunately 
insignificant.  The  four  Baker  companies  in  which 
English  money  has  been  sunk  are  to  be  amalgamated. 
They  are  the  European  Ooilfields,  Baker  Russian  Pe- 
troleum, Bibi-Eibat  Oil  and  Russian  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  merger  scheme  now 
being  prepared  will  embrace  a  drastic  reduction  of 
capital,  as  at  least  two  of  the  four  are  considerably 
over  capitalised. 

Looking  into  the  distant  future  it  seems  probable 
that  consolidation  will  become  the  policy  among 
Rubber  Plantation  Companies.  Undoubtedly  co-op- 
eration is  desirable  and  so  far  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  not  attained  success.  The  Rubber  Growers'  As- 
sociation, in  the  interests  of  the  industry,  persuaded 
companies  representing  an  output  of  68,083  tons  in 
1917  to  restrict  their  1918  production  to  54,466  tons, 
whereas  their  unrestricted  output  would  have  been 
about  75,000  tons;  but  this  was  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  of  217,000  tons  of  plantation  rubber  produced 
in  1917.  Relief  from  excess  profits  duty  will  help 
many  rubber  companies  next  year,  and  with  the  re- 
moval of  trade  restrictions  and  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient shipping,  there  will  be  no  need  for  control  of 
output;  judging  from  the  world  wide  expansion  of  the 
motor  car  industry  alone,  there  should  be  an  adequate 
demand  for  the  probable  plantation  output  of  400,000 
tons  of  rubber  annually,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Ander- 
son, at  the  R.G.A.  meeting.  The  immediate  outlook 
is  still  uncertain  and  the  future  would  be  more  soundly 
assured  if  the  plantation  rubber  growers  were  or- 
ganised for  marketing  their  output.  If  co-ordination 
cannot  be  obtained  by  mutual  association,  it  must 
come  ultimately  through  financial  control. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  LONDON,  Ltd. 


6,    AUSTIN    FRIARS,    LONDON,    E.G.  2. 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000 


Issued  and  Paid-up  Capital,  £500,000 


Directors 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  HOBHOUSE,  Bart., 


CLARENCE  C.  HATRY,  Esq.  (Managing  Director). 
PETER  HAIG  THOMAS,  Esq.  (Assistant  Managing  Director). 
The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  MARCH. 


P.C.  (Chairman). 


HENRY  PELHAM-CLINTON,  Esq. 
ROWLAND  F.  W.  HODGE,  Esq. 
H.  R.  GRENSIDE,  Esq. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31st,  1918. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES.  £ 

To  Capital  Authorised   1,000,000 

,,  Capital  issued  and  fully 
paid  up — 
475,000  7   per  cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  Shares  of 

£1  each    475,000 

500,000    Deferred  Shares  of 

Is.  each    25,000 


d. 


0  0 


0  0 


Current,  Deposit  and  other 

Accounts 
Reserve    against  Pre-War 

Foreign  Debts 
Profit  and  Loss — 

Balance  from  1917  

Profit    for    1918    (subject  to 
Excess  Profits  Duty,  if  any) 


Less  Dividends  paid  on 
Preference  Shares  to 
1st  January,  1919...  .£33,250 

Dividends  paid  on  De- 
ferred Shares  ...  33,250 


500,000    0  0 
706,691    8  9 
59,168  15  2 


8,240  15  10 
157,399  15  6 
165,640  11  4 


66,500    0  0 


99,140  11  4 
£1,365,000  15  3 


ASSETS. 
By   Cash   In   hand,   at  Bankers 

and  at  Call  

,,  Bills  Discounted 
,,  Loans     and     Advances  to 
Customers,    including  Pre- 
War       Foreign  Debts, 
£163,909  8s.  lOd. 
,,  Investments — 

British    Government  Securi- 
ties   

Other  Investments 


£ 

280,835  8 
7.6G2  19 


£116,363 
356,008 


604,131    2  1 


472,371    5  9 


£1,365,000  15  3 


Current  Accounts  opened  and  every  description  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Bills  Discounted  and  Advances  made  to  Customers  on  Approved  Security. 
Special  Facilities  granted  to  Commercial  and  Industrial  Undertakings. 

The  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Securities  undertaken  ;  Safe  Custody  of  Securities  ;  also  the  Receipt  of  Dividends. 

Coupons  and  Drawn  Bonds  Negotiated. 
Deposits  received  at  Call,  or  for  Fixed  Periods,  at  Rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

t  RtTI!d£,io'  KING'  1    J°int  General  Managers. 
6,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.2.  J-  J-  SPEAR,  J  * 


MAZAWATTEE  TEA 

The  Twenty-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Mazawattee  Tea  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  at 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson  (chairman 
and  managing  director)  presiding,  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  that  the  profit  for  the  year 
amounts  to  £59,341,  as  against  £50,103  for  the  year  1917,  an 
increase  of  £9,238.  This  increase  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a 
very  marked  increase  in  our  turnover,  which  was  the  largest  for 
many  years,  if  not  the  largest  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  Indeed,  the  turnover  is  considerably  more  than  double 
what  it  was  when  the  present  Board  took  office  in  1905.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  company  to-day  has  a  large  number  of  departments. 
The  directors  have  for  some  years  past  been  developing  the  com- 
pany's business  in  other  directions,  and  you  will  realise  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  when  I  tell  you  that  every  department  has 
contributed  to  the  profit  of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
balance-sheet  that  the  freehold  lands,  leases,  etc.,  are  reduced  by 
some  £500,  and  this  is  due  to  the  depreciation  of  leases.  Plant  is 
some  £1,800  less  than  last  year,  due  to  the  same  reason.  Stocks 
are  down  £25,450,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  limitation 
of  supplies.  Investments  stand  in  the  balance-sheet  at 
£66,075,  as  against  £43,075.  The  guarantors  of  lease 
investments  show  an  increase  of  £400,  which  is  the  usual  amount 
invested  each  year  for  this  special  fund.  On  the  debit  side  of  the 
balance-sheet  it  will  be  seen  that  our  loans  against  securities  have 
been  reduced  by  £13,550,  but  you  will  appreciate  that  loans 
against  securities  fluctuate  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  business.  Sundry  creditors  are  up  £5,500. 
This  is  also  an  item  which  varies  from  week  to  week.  The  in- 
crease in  the  depreciation  and  income-tax  figure  is  due  to  the 
heavier  income-tax. 

As  to  the  future,  I  can  only  say  that  the  optimism  of  the 
board,  which,  has  been  of  such  value  to  the  company  during  most 
trying  times,  still  prevails  ;  and  while  there  are  many  disquieting 
features  in  the  commercial  world  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
every  hope  that  when  peace  is  concluded  things  will  begin  to 
settle  down  again.  Government  controls  are  gradually  passing 
away,  so  also  is  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  but  when  the 
time  comes  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  that  Act,  we  have  one  thing  to 
thank  the  Act  for,  and  that  is  the  Order  making  it  compulsory  to 
sell  tea  "  full  weight  without  the  wrapper,"  a  principle  for  which 
this  company  fought  for  many  years.  We  are  now  able  to  com- 
pete on  even  lines  as  regards  weight,  and  the  position  generally 
gives  your  directors  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  Mazawattee 
Tea.  The  directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  on  the  preference  shares,  and,  in  addition, 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares. This  will  absorb 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  the  directors  propose  to  make 
these  payments  as  stated  in  their  report. 


ARGENTINE  TOBACCO  CO* 

SUBSTANTIAL    INCREASE    IN  TURNOVER. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Argentine 
Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  April  30th,  at  Winches- 
ter House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  Francis  FitzGerald,  C.B.E.,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  company  (Baron  Emile  B.  d'Erlanger),  presided, 
said  that  their  cash  asset  on  October  31st  was  £285,000,  as 
compared  with  £250,000  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
now  had  no  British  Government  Treasury  Bills,  which  in  the 
balance-sheet  for  1917  stood  at  £29,000.  Debtors  and  debit 
balances  amounted  to  £343,000,  as  against  £292,000  ;  whilst  the 
value  of  their  stocks  of  tobacco  was  £494,000,  as  against 
£477,000.  It  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  describe  the  item  of 
goodwill  somewhat  more  fully  in  the  balance-sheet  for  the  past 
year.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  the  figure  of  £1,120,000, 
which  was  the  same  as  last  year,  did  not  represent  goodwill  only, 
the  value  of  which  was  conjectural,  but  also  represented  tangible 
assets  such  as  trade  marks  and  registered  brands,  the  popularity 
of  which  having  been  established  for  many  years  rendered  them 
extremely  valuable.  On  the  debit  side  the  debenture  debt  had 
been  reduced  from  £243,000  to  £125,000. 

Trading  profit  amounted  to  £268,000,  as  against  £276,000  last 
year,  and,  after  meeting  general  charges  and  bad  debts,  and  the 
expenses  in  England,  there  was  a  balance  of  profit  of  £48,845, 
as  against  £112,000.  Of  that  sum  £5,885  had  been  set  aside  for 
premium  on  Debentures  redeemed,  £18,791  for  depreciation,  and 
£24,169  had  been  allocated  to  the  reserve  for  contingencies.  At 
the  meetings  in  1917  and  1918  the  Chairman  did  not  conceal  his 
fears  that  the  profit  for  the  year  under  review  would  probably  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  everything  had  tended  to  materialise  those 
fears.  Competition  had  been  as  severe  as  ever,  preventing  any 
appreciable  increase  of  the  price  of  commodities  sold,  while  the 
profit  had  been  reduced  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labour.  The  only  satisfactory  feature  for  1918  was  that  they  had 
substantially  increased  the  volume  of  their  business,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  sold  had  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years — a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  business.  The  prospects  for 
the  current  year  were  certainly  not  bright,  as  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  in  a  most  disturbed  state,  and  the  labour  situation 
there  was  worse  that  it  was  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  For  the 
present  they  must  maintain  and  try  to  increase  their  turnover,  so 
that,  when  materials  became  cheaper,  they  would  be  able  to  reap 
upon  a  larger  scale  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
unanimously  approved. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man and  directors. 
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LONDON  &  BRAZILIAN  BANK, 
LIMITED 

The  Forty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
April  29th,  at  the  Bank,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.  Mr.  John 
Beaton  (chairman  of  the  company)  said  that  the  year  ending  last 
January  showed  a  net  profit  of  £307,000,  an  increase  of  ,£70,000 
on  that  of  1918.  This  gratifying  result  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  special  transaction,  but  of  steady  business  in  London,  and  at 
their  branches;  he  would  add  that  they  had  had  freedom  from  any 
bad  debts  of  importance.  There  was  no  question  that  Brazil 
ought  to,  and  no  doubt  would,  receive  full  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  and  losses  she  had  sustained  before  and  after  she  took  part 
in  the  war.  Referring  to  Argentina,  he  said  that  great  em- 
harassment  continued.  He  alluded  to  the  strikes.  Proceed- 
ing, he  said  that  it  was  evident  that  the  restoration  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  England  to  its  pre-war  dimensions  was  of  such 
vital  importance  to  this  country  that  it  must  be  initiated  by  our 
manufacturers  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  remaining  trade  restric- 
tions could  safely  be  removed  the  better.  Then  the  prices  at 
which  manufacturers  should  ship  their  goods  would  be  of  more 
consequence  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  better 
feeling  between  employers  and  employees  would  prevent 
labour  being  a  disturbing  element.  Our  trade  competitors 
had  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  four  years  in  seeking 
to  capture  foreign  markets  which  were  largely  our  own  before 
the  war.  The  United  States  continued  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  develop  its  export  trade,  and  Japan  was  doing  likewise.  There 
could  be  no  question  about  the  banking  facilities  which  had  been 
afforded  to  trade  in  this  country  by  the  Joint  Stock  and  private 
banks,  but  he  claimed  that  the  Anglo-Foreign,  Colonial  and 
Indian  Banks  had  also  aided,  and  very  directly  so,  in  the  remark- 
able trade  developments  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  directors 
recommended,  in  addition  to  the  dividend,  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
of  8s.  per  share,  making  a  total  distribution  of  18  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  placing  of  £30,000  to  the  Staff  Pension  and  Benevo- 
lent Fund,  £20,000  to  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  the  staff  of 
10  per  cent,  on  their  salaries,  and  £332,558  to  the  credit  of  the 
profit  and  loss  new  account.  They  proposed  to  increase  the  capital 
to  £3,000,000  by  the  creation  and  issue  of  25,000  shares  of  £20 
each  (subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Treasury).  On  these  shares 
£10  would  be  called  up,  making  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank 
£1,500,000.  The  new  shares  would  be  offered,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  £10  per  share, 
in  proportion  to  one  new  share  to  every  five  shares  at 
present  held.  In  regard  to  the  premium  of  £10  per  share, 
amounting  to  £250,000,  they  proposed  on  this  occasion  to  trans- 
fer £100,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  making  it  equal  in  amount  to 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank,  £1,500,000,  and  to  place  the 
remainder,  £150,000,  to  the  balance  carried  forward,  which  was, 
of  course,  a  reserve.    The  report  was  unanimously  carried. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  OF 
CANADA 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  of  Canada  was  held  on  April  28th,  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  the  chairman,  presiding. 
The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  that  at  the  special  general  meeting  held  on  March  21st  he 
had  laid  before  them  the  position  of  the  company  in  its  relation 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
a  resolution  had  been  adopted  approving  the  action  of  the  board, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  amount  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  inade- 
quate, and  urging  the  board  to  convey  to  the  Government  the 
desire  of  all  classes  of  stockholders  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  under- 
standing. The  board  was  also  asked  to  form  a  committee 
selected  from  the  largest  holders  of  the  various  stocks  to  consult 
with  the  board  on  the  subject.  An  influential  committee  had  been 
formed  and  had  met  and  consulted  with  the  board  on  April  4th 
and  8th.  They  had  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  as  to  the 
scheme  which  they  would  recommend  the  shareholders  to  accept 
on  a  friendly  and  agreed  basis.  Full  details  had  been  cabled  to 
President  Kelley,  who  had  submitted  their  proposal  to  Sir 
Thomas  White,  the  Acting  Premier  of  Canada.  Mr.  Kelley  had 
had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  was  supplying 
him  with  all  the  information  he  required.  One  result  of  the 
interview  was  that  Sir  Thomas  had  promised  that  their  Bill  for 
increased  borrowing  powers  should  go  forward.  It  had  already 
passed  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  The  Chairman  pro- 
ceeded to  recapitulate  some  points  of  their  case  against  the 
Government.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  National  Trans-Continen- 
tal, the  extensions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  into  the  territories 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  designed  to  occupy,  and  the 
subsidising  of  new  lines  for  .the  Canadian  Northern  by  the 
Government  had  produced  such  a  boom  in  railway  building  that 
the  actual  cost  of  building  amounted  to  three  times  the  original 
estimate.  It  had  never  entered  into  their  minds  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  seriously  delay  the  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  by  subsidizing  parallel  lines.  They  had  never  denied  their 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  but,  when 
their  inability  to  meet  their  obligations  arose  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  they  asked  why  they  should  be  treated  on  an 
utterly  different  footing  as  compared  with  the  other  two  com- 
panies which  had  been  heavily  subsidised  by  the  Government. 
Reverting  to  the  question  of  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  Chairman  said  that  a  t-hird  offer,  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee  and  the  board,  had  been  made,  and 
they  hoped  was  now  receiving  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 


PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

"  STEADY    PROGRESS    IN    BUSINESS    AND  PROFIT." 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Company  (Limited)  was  held 
on  April  30th  at  Phoenix  House,  King  William  Street.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  P.C.,  G. C.S.I,  (the  chairman), 
presiding,  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  accounts  for  the  year  1918  are 
associated  with  a  steady  progress  in  business  and  profit.  I  will 
take  one  by  one  each  branch  of  our  operations  in  detail. 

Our  fire  business,  which  is  the  main  prop  of  our  organization, 
gives  the  lowest  loss  ratio  for  many  years  past,  and  the  highest  profit. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Expansion  was  due  rather  to  increased  values  than 
to  special  efforts,  as  the  war  usurped  and  retained  the  energies  of 
so  many  of  our  propagandists.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  course 
of  prices  as  regards  commercial  commodities,  the  cost  of  building 
and  of  the  materials  involved  in  building  are  still  so  abnormal 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  insurances  do  not  require  to  be 
further  increased  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expense  of  rein- 
statement. If  this  sound  maxim  be  accepted,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  see  a  substantial  increase  in  our  premium  income.  The 
thanks  of  the  shareholders  are  due  to  our  officers  in  this  im- 
portant department,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their  very  successful 
efforts.  We  made  advance  in  nearly  every  region  at  home,  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  foreign  field. 

In  marine  insurance  there  was  to  some  extent  a  reaction  during 
the  year  under  review  from  the  special  conditions  of  the  preceding 
years.  War  risks,  which  had  tended  to  augment  our  premiums 
in  1917  to  the  highest  attained  figure,  fell  off  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  and  ceased  altogether  towards  its  close.  Our  total 
premiums  consequently  fell  from  £2,411,564  to  £1,273,360, 
but  the  income  from  ordinary  marine  risks  remained 
steady,  and  this  is  the  item  to  which  we  must  in  the 
future  look  for  the  company's  business.  The  large  profit  of 
£435,266  is  now  brought  into  account,  but  this,  I  should  explain, 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  was  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  1917,  not  1918,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
marine  insurance,  is  brought  into  the  1918  account.  In  looking 
at  the  accounts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  marine  fund  declined 
from  £1,693,444  to  £1,190,975,  and  here  again  a  special  word  of 
explanation  is  needed.  The  balance  carried  forward  in 
the  marine  account  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
the  premiums  received  in  the  year,  which  have  to  be 
kept  in  hand  to  provide  for  outstanding  liabilities.  Hence  the 
sum  held  in  reserve  at  the  end  of  1917  out  of  premiums,  amount- 
ing to  £2,400,000,  was  necessarily  greater  than  that  required  to 
run  off  the  risks  covered  by  the  premiums  of  £1,200,000  received 
in  1918.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  company's  opera- 
tions were  less  favourable  in  1918  than  in  1917  simply  because  the 
fund  was  smaller.  In  normal  times  such  fluctuations  are,  how- 
ever, rare ;  their  occurence  last  year  was  due  to  the  material 
changes  introduced  by  the  falling  off  of  our  war  business.  We 
contemplate  the  future  of  this  department  without  serious  con- 
cern, for,  while  the  market  is  overcrowded  with  competitors, 
our  long-established  connexions,  and  the  skill  of  our  expert 
advisers  under  Mr.  Sandeman  Allen,  may  be  counted  upon  to 
avoid  pitfalls  and  give  us  satisfactory  results.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — The  Dividend. 

I  imagine  that  the  first  of  our  numerous  accounts  to  which  our 
shareholders  turn  is  the  profit  and  loss  account  which  summarises 
our  varied  trading  operations.  You  will  observe  that  we  paid  out 
for  dividends  and  debenture  interest  £192,107,  but  against  this  we 
received  free  interest  amounting  to  £170,625,  so  that  the  draft 
needed  on  our  profits  was  only  £21,482.  Looking  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  our  business  fhat  would  not  seem  a  very  heavy 
burden  to  carry  in  any  year.  Last  year  our  profits  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  abnormally  high,  reaching  for  us  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  £655,998.  This,  however,  was  the  gross  total, 
and  it  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  pressure  of  the  several 
taxes,  home  and  foreign,  to  which  we  are  liable  to  see  that  no 
less  than  £481,439  had  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  leaving 
our  net  earnings  for  the  year  £174,559,  or  but  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  gross  profits.  As  patriotic  citizens,  we  do  not 
complain  of  this  large  deduction.  We  are,  indeed,  proud  and 
thankful  to  have  been  able  to  give  such  substantial  aid  to  the 
State.  In  many  ways  the  insurance  companies  have  been  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  our  country  during  the  war.  The 
available  balance  of  £150,000  the  board  have  appropriated  to 
writing  down  the  value  of  our  office  premises  (£25,000),  to  in- 
creasing the  accident  fund  (£42,950),  and  to  providing  the  divi- 
dend pavable  in  November  next  (£82,583).  The  dividend  to  be 
paid  in  1919  has  been  fixed  at  lis.  per  share,  5s.  fid.  on  May  1st 
and  5s.  9d.  on  November  1st.  It  has  been  decided  to  provide 
both  May  and  November  dividends  out  of  past  profits  instead  of 
drawing  upon  current  and  unascertained  profits  for  the  November 
dividends  as  heretofore.  I  hope  the  shareholders  will  regard  the 
progress  of  our  dividend  with  satisfaction.  Two  years  ago  we 
were  onlv  paying  8s.  per  share,  and  now  we  have  reached  lis.  a 
share.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  enjoy  a  position  of  great  financial 
strength  and  exceptionally  bright  prospects.  I  am  sure  I  may 
truly  say  that  at  the  end  of  137  years  the  Phoenix  never  stood 
higher  in  public  estimation  that  it  does  now.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move:  "That  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  that  a  further  dividend  of  lis.  per  share,  subiect  to  income- 
tax,  be  declared  out  of  the  money  available  for  that  purpose  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1918,  to  be  pavable  in  two  instalments  of 
5s.  6d.  each,  on  May  1st  and  November  1st  next,  to  members  on 
the  register  on  Anril  30th  and  October  31st  respectively." 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Bristow  Bovill)  seconded  the 
resolution. 
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MAPPIN  AND  WEBB 

SALES  HIGHEST  IN  COMPANY'S  HISTORY — 
A  FINE  RECORD. 

The  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Mappin  and  Webb, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  April  30th  at  the  Princes  Restaurant,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  Mr.  William  Harris  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  move,  "  That 
the  directors'  re|x>rt  and  the  accounts  for  the  year  ended  the 
31st  December,  1918,  and  the  directors'  recommendations  as  to 
appropriation  of  the  profits  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted." 
I  move  this  resolution  with  pleasure.  Our  sales  for  the  year 
1917  were  the  highest  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  company. 
The  sales  for  1918  were  higher  than  those  for  1917. 

The  profit  now  shown  is  also  the  highest  recorded  in  our 
history.  The  largest  profit  previously  shown  was  for  1912,  when 
we  made  .£56,115.  The  profit  this  year  amounts  to  £66,975, 
and  exceeds  the  profit  of  1912  by  £10,860.  (Applause).  This 
is  entirely  due  to  increased  turnover  and  notwithstanding  in- 
creased  labour  costs  and  very  much  heavier  income-tax. 

It  may  be  useful  if  I  shortly  review  the  figures  of  the  balance- 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account,  and  compare  them  with  the 
figures  for  1917.  The  first  item,  "  Cash  in  bank  and  in  hand," 
amounts  to  £45,178,  against  £35,167  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
£10,011.  The  second  item,  "  Investments  in  subsidiary  com- 
panies," now  amounts  to  £195,571,  against  £240,038  in  1917, 
a  decrease  of  £44,467.  This  decrease  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  prosperity  of  our  foreign  branches  and  consequent  remit- 
tances of  large  sums  of  money  for  goods  supplied  to  them.  I 
regret  our  inability  to  replenish  their  stocks  as  quickly  and  as 
fully  as  we  should  have  desired,  owing  to  the  continued  absence 
of  skilled  labour  above  referred  to.  The  "  Debenture  sinking 
fund  investments  "  now  amounts  to  £25,517,  against  £22,835 
for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £2,682.  This  increase 
follows  on  the  annual  contribution  of  £2,500  and  interest  on  the 
investments.  The  "  sundry  debtors  "  now  amount  to  £95,092, 
against  £84,356  in  1917,  an  increase  of  £10,736.  This  increase 
is  solely  due  to  the  very  much  larger  business  we  are  transacting. 
All  bad  debts  have  been  written  off  and  doubtful  debts  amply 
provided  for.  Our  stocks  now  amount  to  £490,759,  against 
£417,939  in  1917,  an  increase  of  £72,820.  This  is  a  very  large 
figure,  but  not  larger  than  the  business  now  requires.  The  in- 
crease is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  larger  jewellery 
stocks  now  held  by  our  three  London  houses  in  Oxford  Street, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  Regent  Street,  and  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  we  now  possess  one  of  the  finest  jewellery 
stocks  in  London.  The  item  of  plant  now  stands  at  £44,060, 
against  £49,544  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  £5,484.  No  additions 
to  our  plant  have  been  made  during  the  vear,  and  the  decrease 
is  due  to  depreciation  written  off,  which  this  year  has  been 
increased.  "  Leasehold  premises  (less  mortgagees)  "  now  stand 
at  £159,080,  compared  with  £164,470  a  year  previously,  a 
decrease  of  £5,390,  due  to  the  depreciation  written  off.  Our 
main  premises  in  Oxford  Street  are  held  on  the  long  lease  of 
999  years— practically  equal  to  a  freehold.  "  Freehold  land  and 
buildings  "  are  now  £34,877.  against  £35,327,  the  difference 
of  £450  being  the  amount  of  depreciation  written  off. 

The  item  of  "  Goodwill,  trade  marks  and  designs,"  remains 
at  the  same  figure  of  £159,311.  The  goodwill  of' your  business 
is  worth,  and  could  be  readily  sold,  for  more  than  this  sum, 
but  there  are  sentimental  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the 
item  on  the  balance-sheet,  and  this  year  we  propose  to  reduce 
it  by  £10,000.  I  think  we  shall  continue  this  process  of  reduc- 
tion until  the  item  finally  disappears.  (Hear,  hear).  This  ex- 
hausts all  I  have  to  say  on  the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet. 
Turning  to  the  liabilities  side,  our  share  capital  and  Debenture 
<-tock  remain  unaltered  at  £650,000  and  £250,000  respectively. 
As  already  mentioned  to  you,  a  sinking  fund  is  in  operation  to 
finally  extinguish  the  Debentures.  This  sinking  fund  now  stands 
at  £22,095,  against  £18,785  for  1917,  an  increase  of  £3,310. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  annual  contribution  of  £2,500  and  to 
interest  on  the  investments.  "  Sundry  creditors  "  now  amount 
to  £266,866,  against  £242,473  twelve  months  previously  an 
increase  of  £24,393.  This  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the  very 
much  larger  stocks  we  carried  at  the  end  of  1918  compared  with 
the  end  of  1917.  In  1917  a  note  appeared  on  the  balance-sheet 
that  certain  shares  and  Debentures  in  subsidiary  companies  were 
deposited  as  security  for  loans.  This  note  now  disappears,  it 
being  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  loans  in  question  have  been 
paid  off.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  vou  will  observe 
that  the  profits  from  our  branches  and  subsidiary  companies 
amount  to  £112,031,  against  £80,146  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
£31,885.  Rents  receivable  now  amount  to  £1,652,  against 
£1,576  in  1917,  an  increase  of  £76.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  the  items,  with  one  exception,  so  closely 
follow  those  of  1917  as  to  hardly  require  separate  comment, 
the  exception  being  income-tax,  which  has  risen  from  £7  834 
in  1917  to  £17,500  in  1918.  After  charging  all  arrears  of  Pre- 
ference dividend  up  to  30th  June,  1918,  the  profit  and  loss 
account  concludes  with  a  balance  of  £60,485,  and  on  the  front 
page  of  the  report  we  set  out  how,  in  our  judgment,  this  balance 
should  be  dealt  with.  You  will  observe  that,  in  addition  to 
writing  down  the  goodwill  by  £10,000,  to  which  I  have  already- 
referred,  we  propose  to  place  £10,000  to  general  reserve  and  to 
pay  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  10  per  cent.,  less  tax. 
I  have  moved  :  "  That  the  directors'  report  and  the  accounts  for 
the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1918,  and  the  directors' 
recommendations  as  to  appropriation  of  the  profits  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  adopted."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Walter  Mappin  to 
second  that  resolution.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Mappin  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,— I  have  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


RANGOON  PARA  RUBBER  ESTATES 

The  Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
Rangoon  Para  Rubber  estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  April  25th,  at 
the  registered  office,  5,  Whittington  Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street, 
E.C.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  West  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding, 
said  :  Gentlemen, — Turning  first  to  the  accounts,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  issued  capital,  which  averages  rather  under  £83 
per  planted  acre,  after  deduction  of  the  house  sites  and  segrega- 
tion belts.  Under  outstandings  due  by  the  company,  £5,859  lis.  Id. 
is  for  drafts  to  meet  estate  requirements.  Sundry  creditors — that 
's>  £7,481  Is. — represent  estate  liabilities  for  wages,  frieght  on 
balance  of  crop,  advance  due  to  our  Rangoon  agents,  income-tax 
reserve  and  sundries,  £26,917  6s.  lOd.  is  still  due  to  Messrs. 
Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  H.  V.  Low  &  Co. 
in  respect  of  the  guaranteed  dividends  to  31st  December, 
1913.  On  the  assets  side,  £103  18s.  2d.  is  expenditure 
on  the  67  acres  not  yet  in  bearing  ;  in  future  the  upkeep  on  this 
small  area  will  be  charged  to  revenue.  £1,397  2s.  lOd.  is  added 
to  buildings  and  machinery,  being  the  amount  expended  on  com- 
pleting the  manager's  bungalow,  a  new  assistants'  bungalow, 
coolie  lines,  sundry  sheds,  and  a  motor-car  for  estate  purposes. 
In  regard  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  after  writing  off  £1,193 
13s.  2d.  for  depreciation,  the  profit,  including  £1,593  9s.  4d. 
brought  forward,  amounts  to  £9,092  10s.  lid.,  which,  subject  to 
the  manager's  commission  and  bonus  to  the  permanent  staff,  we 
propose  carrying  forward.  We  regret  we  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  payment  of  a  dividend,  but  in  view  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  price  of  rubber,  it  is  considered  prudent  to 
harbour  our  resources. 

The  output  last  year  was  390,543  lbs.  dry  rubber,  as  compared 
with  the  acting  manager's  estimate  of  400,000  lbs.  The  small 
deficiency  is  attributable  to  the  exceptionally  severe  drought  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  also  thinning 
out,  "  black  thread  "  disease  and  health  conditions.  Considering 
the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  crop  was  harvested, 
the  staff  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  result  obtained.  The 
average  price  realised,  including  the  quantity  taken  at  the 
agents'  valuation  of  Is.  11.06d.  was  2s.  0.35d.,  compared  with 
2s.  5.09d.  in  1917.  The  "  all  in  "  cost  amounted  to  Is.  7.72d., 
against  Is.  7.94d.,  a  small  reduction,  but  if  the  loss  by  exchange  in 
both  years  is  estimated  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  of 
2.04d.  per  lb.  A  census  at  the  end  of  October,  taken  after 
thinning  out  39,450  trees,  shows  satisfactory  growth  and  gave 
207,491  trees.    The  average  is  now  reduced  to  about  91  per  acre. 

Our  chief  trouble  has  been  "  black  thread,"  other  diseases 
being  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  in  his 
report  of  24th  October  last,  remarked  : — "  The  estate  has  just 
passed  through  the  wet  season.  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to 
relate  black  thread  has  been  as  prevalent  as  ever.  Very  little 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  recrudescence  of  the  disease,  as  the 
moment  a  tree  showed  signs  of  infection  it  was  at  once  thrown 
out  of  the  tapping  round.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  output  of  rubber  fell  away  to  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  monthly  during  August  and  September."  So  far  no 
effectual  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  "  black  thread  "  by  far 
mycologists  in  Burma,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  its 
detrimental  effects  on  the  trees  can  be  minimised,  if  not  entirely 
averted,  by  stopping  tapping  during  the  monsoon  directly  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance.  The  rapid  recovery  of  the  trees 
from  the  attack  of  "  black  thread  "  is  evidenced  by  the  output 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1918,  in  which  period  181,807  lbs. 
were  harvested,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  the  yield  being  S3  lbs. 
per  acre,  as  against  94  lbs.  for  the  first  nine  months,  a  most 
encouraging  result. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  strongly  urged  an  alteration  in 
the  system  of  paying  the  tappers  a  daily  wage  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantity  of  lratex  they  collect.  From  the  1st  October 
last  a  system  of  payment  by  results  on  lines  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wilde  was  introduced.  Under  it  the  tappers  receive  a  bonus  on 
the  rubber  they  individually  collect  in  excess  of  a  fixed  daily 
minimum.  It  provides  an  incentive  to  them  which  was  absent 
under  the  old  arrangement.  There  was  a  great  improvement  in 
the  yields  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  system  amount- 
ing to  nearly  50,000  lbs.  rubber  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1917,  and  the  returns  this  year  also  show  a  very  satis- 
factory increase.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  increase  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  better  yielding  capacity  of  the  trees,  but  it  is 
only  reaonsable  to  suppose  that  a  certain  proportion  is  atrribut- 
able  to  the  fact  that  the  tappers  now  have  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  quantity  they  collect. 

In  concluding  his  last  report,  Mr.  Wilde  said  : — "  After  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  estate  and  its  working,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  write  of  the  very  great  care  and  thoroughness 
exercised  by  the  manager  and  his  staff  in  carrying  out  a  large 
and  varied  programme  of  works  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
and  with  due  and  proper  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  various 
undertakings.  Good  value  has  been  obtained  for  money  ex- 
pended and  good  results  obtained  from  works  accomplished. 
If  it  be  my  duty  to  report  on  the  company's  estate  this 
time  next  year  I  expect  to  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell  of 
yield  per  acre  and  per  coolie." 

The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  480,000  lbs.,  of  which 
118,500  lbs.  had  been  collected  in  the  first  three  months,  as 
compared  with  82,500  lbs.  for  the  same  period  in  1918.  I  now 
propose,  and  will  ask  Mr.  Baumann  to  second,  the  following 
resolution  : — "  That  the  directors'  report  and  accounts  for  the 
year,  ended  31st  December,  1918,  now  submitted  to  this  meeting, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  received  and  adopted."  Before  form- 
ally putting  this  to  the  meeting  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann  seconded  the  resolution,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  questions,  was  at  once  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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STANDARD  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CONTINUED  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING — 
CAPITAL  INCREASED. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  April  30th  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Herbert  G.  Hoey)  read  the  notice  and  the 
auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  decisive 
victory  which  the  Allies  have  won  since  we  last  met  was  deter- 
mincd  by  the  immense  sacrifices  of  the  British  Empire  and  by 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  British  Navy  throughout  the 
period  of  the  war.  We  are  left  with  consequences  far-reaching 
and  still  beyond  estimate.  War  has  always  exercised  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities,  and  Mr.  Crammond  has 
recently  pointed  out  in  an  address  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
that  while  in  20  years  of  the  French  Wars  the  index  number 
increased  by  72  points,  the  increase  in  the  four  and  a-half  years 
of  this  war  has  been  108  points,  which  is  without  precedent. 
This  sudden  rise  helps  to  account  for  the  present  difficulties  in 
trade  and  industries.  In  addition,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  assume  functions  of  all  kinds  for  which  it  was 
ill  fitted,  and  the  result,  combined  with  a  huge  loss  of  tonnage, 
has  been  to  fetter  commercial  freedom  in  many  ways  and  to 
check  the  revival  of  enterprise.  Until  the  present  restrictions 
are  removed  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  of  the  possibilities  of 
trade  and  industries  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  war 
has  inevitably  given  rise  to  an  upheaval  of  old  ideas  which  in 
some  countries  has  led  to  revolution,  a;id  in  all  has  created 
industrial  unrest.  The  delay  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  and 
the  heavy  public  expenditure  still  maintained  have  retarded  (he 
resumption  of  normal  activities,  and  no  one  can  at  present  foresee 
the  precise  effects  of  the  burden  of  debt  and  the  general  rise  of 
wages  upon  the  economic  position  of  the  country.  We  have 
fought  the  war  as  a  united  Empire,  and  to  that  fact  we  owe  the 
greatest  victory  in  our  history.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  gallant  troops  from  South  Africa,  who  served 
with  devotion  in  many  theatres  of  war  and  who  alone  carried 
out  a  short  and  triumphantly  successful  campaign  in  what  was 
German  South-West  Africa. 

Figures  Show  Marked  Expansion. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  figures 
under  almost  every  heading,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  over  21 
per  cent,  in  the  total  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  notes 
in  circulation  in  South  Africa  have  increased  from  a  little  over 
two  millions  to  just  over  three  millions.  There  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  notes  throughout  the  half-year,  and  the  persistent 
efforts  made  by  the  banks,  in  which  the  Government  have 
assisted,  to  popularise  the  use  of  small  notes  instead  of  gold 
coin  have  met  with  considerable  success  among  the  public  gener- 
ally, although  coin  has  still  to  be  provided  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  payment  of  native  wages.  Our  deposits  hav?  in- 
creased by  nearly  seven  millions,  as  against  22  millions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Our  cash  position  compared  with 
last  year  is  stronger  by  over  £1, 000,000,  and  our  :nvestments, 
which  have  been  valued  at  or  under  the  market  prices,  have 
increased  by  ,£400,000.  Bills  of  exchange  show  a  ?aci»i'actorv 
increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  our  advantes 
have  risen  bv  almost  5£  millions,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
advances  we  have  made  against  produce  in  South  Africa  awaiting 
shipment. 

Allocation  of  Profits. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £540,3*7,  which  with 
the  £204,333  brought  forward,  gives  us  £744,690  to  dispose  of. 
Of  this  sum  £108,396  was  paid  as  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  directors  have  considered 
it  prudent  to  add  £200,000  to  the  reserve  fund  and  apply  £50,000 
to  the  writing  down  of  bank  premises,  and  this  leaves  us  a 
balance  of  £386,293  to  deal  with.  The  directors  recommend 
that  this  sum  be  disposed  of  as  follows  :— £108,397  in  paying  a 
final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  £38,713 
in  paying  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  making  a  total  distribution 
for  the  year  of  16^  per  cent.  ;  and  £40,000  to  officers'  pension 
fund,  leaving  a  balance  of  £199,183  to  be  carried  forward.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  South   Africa,   but  the 


conditions  to  be  faced  during  the  next  few  years  defy  any  fore- 
cast, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  increase  the  reserve  fund, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  bank.  If,  as  we  ho|>o, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  encroach  upon  our 
reserves,  the  strengthening  of  the  fund  will  add  to  the  revenue- 
earning  resources  of  the  bank.  Last  year,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  dividend  of  14  per  cent.,  we  paid  a  bonus  of  Is.  !d.  per 
share,  making  a  total  distribution  at  the  rate  of  I5j  per  cent, 
for  the  year.  This  year,  owing  to  the  satisfactory  increase  in 
our  profits,  we  are  able  to  recommend  a  bonus  of  2s.  <;d.  per 
share,  making  a  total  of  16|  per  cent,  for  the  year. 


Branch  Extension. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  opened  branches  or  agencies 
of  the  bank  at  French  Hoek,  in  the  Cape  Province,  Nelspruit, 
in  the  Transvaal,  Lusaka  in  Rhodesia,  Limbe  and  Zoniba  in 
Nyasalaud,  and  Elizabethvillc,  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  An  agency 
has  recently  been  established  in  Rotterdam,  and  we  are  just  com- 
pleting arrangements  to  open  an  office  in  Amsterdam.  We  have 
been  appointed  at  Rotterdam  as  official  consignees  to  the  War 
Trade  Department  for  shipments  to  places  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, and  we  recently  handled,  on  behalf  of  the  British  authori- 
ties, the  shipment  of  £5,000,000  German  gold  sent  through 
Holland  in  payment  for  foodstuffs  supplied  to  Germany.  We 
recently  opened  a  branch  of  the  bank  at  No.  17,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  adjoining  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  1  am  sure 
that  this  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  visitors  from  South 
Africa  staying  in  the  West  End  of  London. 


Growth  of  South  African  Industries. 

Having  referred  to  the  progress  made  by  the  chief  agricultural 
and  mining  industries  in  South  Africa,  the  Chairman  proceeded  : 
Manufacturing  industries  have  continued  to  advance  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  conditions,  and  the  industrial  census  for  1916-17 
shows  that  capital  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £50,000,000  was 
invested  and  that  123,443  persons  were  employed  in  the  industries 
of  the  Union.  With  regard  to  future  production,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  world  is  now  in  the  transition  stage  from 
war  to  peace,  and  until  the  effects  of  changes  which  must  be 
felt  in  South  Africa  as  elsewhere  become  known  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  conditions  of  trade  with  any  certainty.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
growth  of  South  African  industries  ;  but  the  test  of  their  stability 
will  come  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  when  the  com- 
petition of  the  overseas  product  will  again  have  to  be  faced.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  support  a 
revised  tariff,  which  in  some  directions  will  probably  afford 
additional  protection.  Labour  unrest  is  an  increasingly  serious 
factor  in  the  situation.  The  position  in  its  essentials  is  similar 
to  that  existing  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  to-day,  the 
demand  of  workers  generally,  and  particularly  of  those  engaged 
in  manual  occupations,  being  for  snorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 
The  reduced  purchasing  power  of  wages  is,  of  course,  largely 
responsible  for  the  demand  for  higher  pay  ;  but  there  are  also 
other  causes  at  work  which  have  been  strengthened  by  the  war 
and  by  the  economic  changes  it  has  brought,  and  the  position 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  handled  if  serious  trouble  is  to  be 
avoided.  In  spite  of  difficulties  which  at  the  present  time  affect 
gold  mining,  the  general  prospects  of  South  African  trade  and 
industries  hold  out  hope  for  the  future.  The  rich  resources  of 
the  country  are  being  more  and  more  turned  to  account,  and 
improved  methods  are  making  way.  In  conclusion  I  will  only 
say  that,  while  the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  satisfactory 
extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank  and  the  future  holds  out 
the  promise  of  further  activities,  there  are  inevitable  uncertainties 
arising  from  the  general  upheaval  and  the  destruction  of  capital, 
which  German  ambitions  have  imposed  upon  the  world's  com- 
merce, that  demand  prudence  and  watchfulness. 

The  report  and  accounts  wtre  unanimously  adopted. 


Capital  Increased. 

An  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  resolutions  increasing  the  capital  of  the  bank 
to  £10,000,000  and  altering  the  articles  of  association. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  which 
was  developing  every  year,  they  might  at  any  time  be  called 
upon  to  meet  the  legitimate  requirements  of  expanding  trade, 
and  they  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Since  the  paid-up 
capital  was  last  increased  in  1903  the  balance-sheet  showed  the 
following  increases  : — Notes  in  circulation  had  more  than 
doubled,  being  over  three  millions  at  the  end  of  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  1£  millions  in  1903  ;  advances  had  more 
than  doubled,  being  close  on  34  millions,  as  compared  with  a 
little  over  15  millions  at  the  commencement  of  1903.  The  number 
of  branches  and  agencies  had  exactly  doubled  since  that  date, 
being  now  264,  as  against  132.  The  directors  did  not  contem- 
plate that  thev  would  need  to  issue  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
additional  capital  for  some  time,  but  they  thought  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  the  near  future  it  might  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  subscribed  capital  to  £8,000,000,  making  the  paid-up  capita! 
£2,000,000. 

The  resolutions  submitted  were  passed  unanimously. 
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LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 
FIRE  INSURANCE,  LTD. 

The  Fifty-seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  above 
company  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  April  30th,  Mr.  James  W. 
Alsop,  the  deputy-chairman,  presiding  over  a  full  attendance  of 
shareholders. 

Mr.  Alsop,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  :  We  have  reached  a  period  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  great  war  is,  we  all  hope,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  world  is  now  busy  taking  stock  of  the  results.  We  have 
come  to  the  turning  point,  and  we  have  to  set  our  faces  towards 
a  new  horizon.  During  the  war,  many  enterprises,  including 
insurance,  were  fortunate — some  very  fortunate — but  we  knew 
that  the  circumstances  were  mostly  artificial,  that  the  special  con- 
ditions accounting  for  this  apparent  prosperity  would  suddenly 
pass  away,  and  that  then  would  come  the  real  issue  of  the  war, 
when  we  would  have  to  depend  upon  our  own  resources  and  our 
own  individual  and  intensive  energy.  That  time  has  now 
arrived.  With  the  memorable  armistice  of  November  11th,  1918, 
the  fight  between  the  Great  Powers  virtually  came  to  an  end,  and 
Germany's  efforts  to  dominate  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world  was  decisively  and  finally  destroyed.  But  that  does  not  end 
.air  anxieties.  We  have  been  victors  in  the  great  fight,  but  we 
cannot  reap  the  fruits  of  that  victory  unless  the  work,  the  activity, 
the  ceaseless  producing  power  goes  on  with  the  same  intensity  as 
if  the  war  were  not  yet  over. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  insurance  business  is  in  a  privi- 
leged position,  immune  from  many  of  the  economic  and  social 
diseases  which  affect  other  industries.  Really,  however,  it  is  the 
most  exact  epitome  and  reflex  of  commercial  conditions  generally, 
for  our  premium  income,  out  of  which  any  profits  are  derived,  is 
.fathered  in  infinitesimal  items  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
t'ou  have  before  you  accounts  which  depict  eloquently  the  results 
f  our  operations  in  1918.  Those  results  were  due  to  two  main 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  our  marine  business  has  been  quite 
successful.  We  now  transact  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
:narine  business  of  any  company,  as  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
dual  efforts  of  The  Marine,  of  London,  and  the  Standard,  of 
Liverpool.  Both  of  those  companies  have  continuously  for  many 
years  past  enjoyed  a  high  record,  due  to  the  quality  of  the  busi- 
ness which  they  transact.  That  advantage,  we  expect,  will 
operate  to  our  benefit,  not  only  in  good  time,  but  in  bad  times, 
hi  1918  the  fates  were  propitious,  and  both  the  premium  income 
and  the  profit  were  accentuated  by  the  plethora  of  war  risks, 
which  are  now  done  with,  and  underwriters  will  be  satisfied  if 
their  operations  compare  at  all  favourably  with  those  prior  to 
the  war. 

Fire  and  Accident. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  our  success  last  year  was 
the  proof  of  the  quality  of  our  business  in  our  other  departments 
of  fire  and  accident.  Our  fire  loss  percentage  of  39.4  per  cent,  is 
quite  a  rarity.  It  is  true,  particularly  in  this  country  and 
America,  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  values,  which  has  corres- 
pondingly affected  the  premium  income,  but  this  increase  in  values 
has  mostly  affected  large  properties  and  merchandise,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  of  the  rise  comes  from  the  better-class 
business,  such  as  dwelling-houses  and  their  contents,  all  of  which 
have  considerably  increased  in  value. 

A  few  of  our  insured  have  dealt  with  the  matter  promptly  and 
decidedly  by  doubling  their  insurances,  but  I  should  think  there 
must  be  quite  90  per  cent,  of  our  insured  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  the  matter  attention,  and  some  may  only  do  so  when 
a  loss  occurs  to  bring  it  home.  I  hope  this  reference  will  bear 
fruit,  as  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  values  have  gone  up  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  that  unless  action  is  taken  there  must  be 
many  disappointments  on  account  of  under-insurance. 

Our  fire  premium  income  has  increased  from  ,£2,113,560  to 
C'2,437,223,  and  we  carry  to  profit  and  loss  account  £514,649. 
Our  Accident  premium  income  is  £940,516,  against  £832,514, 
and  the  amount  of  £135,271  is  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 
Our  marine  premium  income  is  £2,910,720,  which  com- 
pares with  £3,429,824,  the  aggregate  premium  income  of  our 
two  marine  companies  in  1917.  The  amount  carried  to  profit  and 
loss  account  is  £436,369.  Our  interest  account  has  yielded 
£235,879,  as  compared  with  £132,696. 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Then  if  you  turn  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  you  will  find  that 
there  are  several  substantial  liabilities  which  are  provided  for. 
In  the  first  place,  we  make  a  very  large  provision — this  time 
£400,000,  partly  for  income  tax,  but  chiefly  for  excess  profits 
duty.  Before  rendering  our  toll  to  the  British  Government,  we 
paid  in  1918  £245,000  abroad,  so  that  the  total  of  our  taxation 
for  the  year  is  no  less  than  £645,000,  apart  altogether  from  the 
income  tax  already  deducted  from  our  interest. 

We  have,  therefore,  left  for  ourselves  less  than  one-half  of  our 
total  gross  profit,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  if  we  had  not 
done  so  well,  our  contribution  to  the  Government  would  have 
been  so  much  less.  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reveals  his  Budget  this  afternoon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  appre- 
ciate what  such  assistance  has  meant  to  the  country,  and  that 


it  is  by  the  encouragement  and  prosperity  of  such  enterprises  as 
our  own,  dependent  upon  the  brains  of  skilled  experts,  that  the 

country  is  going  to  pull  through  in  the  future.  Our  reserve  funds 
have  now  reached  the  large  total  of  £5,252,662,  and  our  invest- 
ments in  British  securities  amount  to  the  considerable  sum  of 
£3,074,580.  This  eloquently  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  consistently  been  subscribing  to  the  Government  loans. 

Finally,  I  come  to  a  very  important  item,  viz.,  the  provision 
for  cost  of  goodwill  of  companies  acquired.  Before  the  close  of 
last  year  we  had  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  control  of  four 
Canadian  companies  which  had  been  working  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  years.  At  the  head  of  those  companies  was  the  "  Queen 
City,"  and  from  their  base  in  Toronto  they  had  a  network  of 
agencies  in  Ontario  and  throughout  Canada.  We  have  confi- 
dence that  this  purchase  will  not  only  place  us  there  in  a  very 
prominent  position,  but  that  our  profits  from  the  Dominion  will 
be  correspondingly  enhanced. 

The  Law  Union  and  Rock  is  in  a  different  category.  The 
negotiations  in  this  case  only  commenced  about  two  months  ago, 
but  we  are  now  able  to  inform  you  that  we  have  already 
already  acquired  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  and  small 
lots  are  still  coming  in  from  day  to  day.  Its  connections  are  of 
the  highest  class.  It  has  not  been  a  commercial  company  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  legal  company,  with  a 
clientele  of  the  kind  which  generally  means  a  high  rate  of  profit. 
Their  life  business  has  been  always  a  speciality  and  one  of  the 
best.  We  were  aware  of  all  this  when  proceeding  with  the 
negotiations,  and  we  felt  that  if  ever  we  were  to  commence  the 
transaction  of  life  business  we  could  scarcely  do  so  under  better 
auspices,  with  a  fine  ready-made  account  which  has  been  watched 
and  nurtured  for  many  years  past  by  capable  experts. 

Businesses  Purchased. 

The  accounts  of  our  operations  for  1918,  which  you  have 
before  you,  show,  after  providing  for  increased  reserve  for  unex- 
pired risks,  for  all  taxation  and  for  dividends  and  interest  on 
debentures,  a  net  surplus  of  £578,904.  In  the  ordinary  course 
that  would  be  added  to  our  funds,  but  we  have  two  things  to 
take  into  consideration.  The  capitalisation  of  part  of  our  reserves, 
making  the  paid-up  amount  of  each  share  £5,  instead  of 
£2  10s.,  will  take  from  the  reserves  and  add  to  capital  a  sum  of 
about  £350,000.  It  was  not  possible  to  deal  with  this  in  the 
present  account,  as  the  transaction  is  not  yet  formally  confirmed. 
But  we  can  make  some  provision  for  the  cost  of  businesses 
acquired,  although  this  again,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Law  Union," 
is  in  advance  of  the  actual  transaction,  which  belongs  to  1919. 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  prudent  boldly  to  charge  in  the 
profit  and  loss  account  the  sum  of  £500,000  on  account  of  the 
businesses  we  have  purchased.  This  will  not  be  the  complete 
story,  but  we  consider  we  are  thus  providing  for  the  bulk  of  the 
cost  involved,  and  that  therefore  it  should,  with  good  fortune,  be 
practicable  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  balance  next  year. 

There  is  one  other  special  matter  referred  to  in  the  report,  and 
that  is  the  decision  that  gradually  the  excutive  and  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  head  office  in  Liverpool  should  be  transferred  to 
London.  This  idea  was  really  broached  as  a  possibility  ten  years 
ago.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  we  think  that  the 
transfer  is  a  real  necessity,  and,  after  much  cogitation  and  careful 
discussion,  your  directors  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
this  change  in  our  administrative  arrangements  should  be  put 
into  effect.  It  is  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  our  progress. 
If  we  had  been  content  to  stay  still,  it  would  not  have  happened. 
Our  title  itself  has  always  indicated  that,  from  the  outset,  we 
meant  to  be  a  London  company  as  well  as  a  Liverpool  coiipyny, 
and  our  advance  was  largely  due  to  the  steady  increase  in  our 
activities  and  ramifications  in  the  metropolis. 

In  1907  we  acquired  control  of  the  "  Law  Accident,"  two 
years  ago  of  "  The  Marine,"  and  now  we  have  the  "  Law  Union 
and  Rock."  And  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  this  transaction  were  initiated  only  just  after  we  had 
decided  to  make  our  real  head  office  in  London.  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  think  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  that  decision.  You 
will  thus  see  that  it  quite  clinches  the  matter.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  satisfactorily  control  the  varied  and  important 
affairs  which  we  now  have  in  London,  unless  we  were  on  the 
spot.  At  the  present  moment,  before  the  transfer  has  begun  to 
take  effect,  the  number  of  the  employees  of  ourselves  and  our 
allied  companies  in  London  is  quite  double  the  number  of  those 
in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  G.  T.  St.  George  seconded  "the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors,  Messrs.  John  Barber,  J.  R.  Collie, 
John  H.  Higson,  and  W.  Peter  Rylands,  were  re-elected,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Williamson,  Mr.  William  Rosenthall,  Mr.  Charles 
Gipps  Hamilton,  and  Viscount  Midleton,  K.P.,  were  elected  direc- 
tors on  the  head  office  board.  Messrs.  Harmood-Banner  &  Son 
were  reappointed  auditors. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  general 
manager,  the  other  officers  of  the  staff,  and  the  company  for 
their  zeal  in  its  service. 

Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
with  great  cordiality. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  followed,  at  which  resolutions  for 
altering  the  articles  of  association  of  the  company  passed  at  an 
extraordinary  meeting  on  April  14th  were  confirmed.  These  reso- 
lutions give  power  to  capitalise  undivided  profits. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

It  seems  impossible  for  a  German  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman  even  in  the  most  perilous  positions.  One 
would  have  thought  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
presentation  of  the  terms  of  peace  at  Versailles,  some 
German  might  have  been  found,  bourgeois  or  aristo- 
crat, who  would  have  exhibited  dignity  and  self- 
restraint.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  impudent  tirade 
bodes  ill  for  the  signing  or  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Those  who  expected  Germany  to  appear  in  a  white 
sheet  must  have  been  rudely  undeceived.  We  should 
have  thought  that  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
German  spokesman  would  have  assumed  a  virtue,  if 
he  had  it  not,  and  put  on  some  decent  pretence  of 
repentance.  But,  notwithstanding  their  clever  methods 
in  the  details  of  business,  the  Germans  are  incurable 
fools  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 

The  Count  Rantzau's  outburst  was  only  a  modified 
form  of  "  f rightf ulness. "  Even  now  the  Germans  think 
they  can  bully  and  bluster  other  people  out  of  their  wits. 
Once  more  the  causa  causans  of  the  war  is  declared  to 
be  Russian  mobilisation,  which  took  place  after  Austria, 
at  Germany's  instigation,  had  declared  war  on  Serbia  ! 
For  frigid  and  fatuous  impertinence  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  beat  Count  Rantzau's  announcement  that  the 
terms  of  peace  will  be  analysed  by  German  experts  as 
the  basis  for  a  future  settlement  !  The  Allies  must  on 
no  account  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  pro- 
longed discussions,  which  would  be  stretched  over 
months,  while  all  the  time  the  Germans  were  being  fed 
by  us,  and  German  intrigue  was  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  quarrel  between  the  Allies  over  the  terms  of  peace 
with  Austria  and  Turkey. 

We  congratulate  the  Big  Three  on  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  have  circumnavigated  the  Fiume  ques- 
tion. Fiume  is  to  be  handed  over  to  Italy  as  the 
mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations  until  1923,  during 
which  time  a  new  port  is  to  be  built  for  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  when  that  is  ready,  Italy  is  to  get  Fiume,  and  the 
Slavs  are  to  be  free  to  sail  the  Adriatic.  The  Italians 
have  therefeore  hurried  back  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the 
signing  of  the  peace,  which  is  very  sensible  on  their 
part.  Signor  Orlando  has  played  his  political  cards 
with  great  skill,  and  everything-  is  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The  Belgians,  too,  have 
also  made  up  their  minds  that  the  terms  are  the  best 
they  can  get, 


The  Egyptian  riots  have  done  more  damage  to  the 
railways  and  villages  north  and  south  of  Cairo  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  Whole  villages  have  been 
sacked,  and  agricultural  ploughs  and  pumping 
machinery  destroyed,  for  which  claims  will  be  made 
by  the  owners  against  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Lord  Milner  will  shortly  go  out  to  Egypt  as  a  Special 
Commissioner  to  reconstruct  the  Government,  and 
regularise  the  status  of  the  former  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  No  one  is  so  well  qualified  by 
previous  knowledge  as  Lord  Milner  to  straighten  out 
the  tangle  of  laws  and  nationalities  now  existing.  The 
British  officials  hold  advisory,  not  executive,  posts. 
All  this  must  be  abolished,  together  with  the  Mixed 
Tribunals.  Egypt  must  be  legally,  as  well  as  virtu- 
ally, British  :  and  the  Government  will  probably  be 
constituted  on  the  same  lines  as  in  India,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  British  and  native  officials,  but  one  citizenship, 
instead  of  a  dozen. 

The  Admiral's  despatches  on  the  Dardanelles  opera- 
tions in  February  and  March,  191 5,  are  very  interest- 
ing; but  as  usually  happens  with  Government  papers, 
the  information  stops  at  the  precise  point  where  it  is 
most  demanded.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  tells  us  in  his  book  that 
on  the  19th  and  20th  March,  1915,  everybody  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  the  German  Ambassador 
Wangenheim  and  Enver  Pacha  and  his  crew  were  all 
ready  to  fly..  The  German  officer  in  command  of  the 
forts  at  the  Straits,  General  Mertens,  told  Mr. 
Schreiner,  the  American  Correspondent  of  the  Assou 
ciated  Press,  that  if  the  British  fleet  had  returned  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  the  forts  could  only  have  held 
out  for  a  few  hours,  as  they  had  27  shells  between 
them. 

"  I  should  advise  you,"  said  General  Mertens  to  the 
American  journalist,  "to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  and  take  to  the  Anatolian  Hills. 
That's  what  we  are  going  to  do."  But  the  Allied 
Armada  sailed  away,  and  never  returned.  By  whose 
orders?  Let  us  see  what  the  Admiral  in  command 
says  in  his  report.  In  the  despatch  dated  26th  March, 
1915,  Admiral  de  Robeck,  after  a  detailed  description 
of  the  operations  on  the  18th  March,  which  resulted  in 
the  sinking  of  three  ships  and  the  disabling  of  four, 
writes:  "Though  the  squadron  had  to  retire  without 
accomplishing  its  task,  it  was  by  no  means  a  defeated 
force,  and  the  withdrawal  was  only  necessitated  owing 
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to  the  mine  menace,  all  ranks  being  anxious  to  renew 
the  attack."  The  italics  arc  ours.  We  have  heard 
from  outsiders  that  the  mine-sweeping-  difficulty  was 
ilit'  reason  the  fleet  did  not  return.  What  does  the 
Admiral  say  about  that? 

Admiral  de  Robeck  continues  :  "  As  a  result  of  this 
bombardment  it  is  considered  imperative  for  success 
that  the  area  in  which  ships  are  manoeuvring  shall  be 
kept  clear  of  mines,  also  that  the  mine-sweepers  be 
manned  by  naval  ratings,  who  will  be  prepared  to  work 
under  heavy  fire.  In  some  cases  their  crews  (i.e.,  the 
mine-sweepers'  crews)  "appear  to  have  no  objection 
to  being"  blown  up  by  mines,  though  they  do  not  seem 
to  like  to  work  under  gun-fire,  which  is  a  new  element 
in  their  calling.  A  re-organisation  of  the  mine- 
sweepers' personnel  is  completed,  and  they  are  now 
manned  for  the  most  part  by  Naval  ranks  and  ratings." 
Again  the  italics  are  ours.  Here  we  have  an  admiral 
and  "  by  no  means  a  defeated  force,"  with  "all  ranks 
anxious  to  renew  -the  attack,"  and  with  the  mine- 
sweeping  difficulty  overcome  by  a  reorganisation  of  the 
personnel.    Yet  the  attack  was  not  renewed. 

It  was  clearly  not  Admiral  de  Robeck  who  refused  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  19th  or  the  20th  March.  The 
Admiral  must  have  received  orders  from  a  superior 
authority  to  abandon  the  attack.  Who  was  it?  It 
could  not  have  been  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  had  staked  his  reputation 
on  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles.  Was  it  the  Cabinet? 
This  does  not  seem  likely,  as  it  is  one  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  left  too  much  to  the  heads 
of  the  Departments.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
person  left  who  could  have  sent  the  order  to  retire  to 
Admiral  de  Robeck,  namely,  Lord  Fisher,  First  Sea 
Lord,  and  Head  of  the  Staff.  If  it  was  Lord  Fisher, 
he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct  to  a 
court-martial.  The  man  who  sent  that  order  pro- 
longed the  war  and  altered  its  whole  fortune. 

Sir  Nevil  Macready  has  informed  us  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  crimes  of  violence  since  the  war.  This  is 
what  might  be  expected,  because  men  grow  accus- 
tomed to  bloodshed  during  war,  and  come  to  regard  a 
blow  on  the  head  or  a  stab  in  the  stomach  with  horrible 
familiarity.  But  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  also 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  four  constables  for  deserting 
their  beats  at  night,  and  slipping  off  home,  a  practice 
which  he  notes  is  on  the  increase.  In  consequence  of 
these  dismissals  and  another  in  a  case  of  open  defiance 
of  authority,  a  mass  meeting  of  policemen  in  Trafalgar 
Square  was  convened  for  Sunday  to  protest  against 
this  "  tyranny."  As  Sir  Nevil  Macready  observes,  the 
public,  who  pay  the  police  high  salaries  and  good  pen- 
sions, are  entitled  in  return  to  be  protected  at  night 
from  burglars  and  murderers.  But  when  once  the 
principle  of  subordination  to  authority  is  abandoned, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  lawlessness  will  stop. 

The  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  large  and 
quite  orderly;  but  the  majority  of  the  crowd  who  clam- 
bered on  to  lions  and  sat  on  balustrades  in  the  sunshine 
seemed  amused  spectators  rather  than  warm  partisans. 
Behind  this  police  agitation  is,  of  course,  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  party, the  international  anarchists,  who 
want  to  abolish  the  army  and  destroy  the  discipline  of 
the  police  so  that  labour  strikes  may  be  irresistible.  A 
police  force  that  can  "  down  tools  "  at  any  moment  and 
leave  the  public  to  the  mercies  of  the  criminal  class 
(under  which  term  we  rank  Bolsheviks)  is  a  patent 
absurdity.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cruel  and  igno- 
minious tyranny  exercised  centuries  ago  in  Rome  by 
Caesar's  legions  and  to-day  in  Russia  by  Bolsheviks. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  must  be  placed  on  a  regular 
military  basis,  and  constables  must  enlist  for  a  period, 
during-  which  they  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
discipline  as  soldiers. 

There  were  some  interesting-  speeches  on  the  Budget 
which  are  not  reported  adequately  in  the  papers.  In 
dealing  with  our  mountainous  debt  of  8,000  millions, 
there  seem  to  be  three  alternative  courses  :  1.  To  con- 


tinue the  present  high  rate  of  income  tax.  2.  To  make 
a  levy  on  capital.  3.  To  repudiate  a  portion  of  the 
debt,  either  by  writing  off  half  the  principal,  or  by 
scaling  down  the  interest  to  z\  per  cent.  The  first  is 
the  most  likely  to  be  adopted,  because  open  to  the 
fewest  objections.  The  statesman  always  pursues  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  payers  of  income  tax 
are  few  and  helpless.  Willi  all  respect  to  Mr.  Sydney 
Arnold,  a  Manchester  man,  who  made  an  able  speech, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  levying  a  tax  on  capital  are 
so  great  as  to  be  insuperable.  Repudiation,  either  of 
principal  or  interest,  would  be  a  terrible  shock  to  our 
credit,  besides  its  injustice  in  falling  on  a  small 
class  who  had  trusted  the  State.  But  repudiation  may 
be  resorted  to  by  foreign  nations. 

A  shareholder  in  the  North  Eastern  Railway  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  some  three  weeks  ago,  asking  for  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  accounts,  that  he  might  see 
where  the  ^50,000  presented  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes  came 
from.  The  Report  and  accounts  were  sent  him,  but  he 
could  discover  no  mention  of  the  present  to  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  who  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  gift  had  been  passed  at  the  annual  meeting. 
He  then  wrote  t6  inquire  whether  perchance  it 
was  covered  by  the  item  ^50,000  set  aside  as  reserve 
for  pensions.  No,  was  the  answer;  "  it  is  included  in 
the  working  expenses  of  the  company  and  forms  part 
of  the  item  ^12,431,482  shown  in  account  No.  8  under 
the  heading  of  expenditure."  The  accounts  are  before 
us,  and  show  two  capital  accounts  and  one  capital 
expenditure  account.  But  there  is  no  revenue  expendi- 
ture account  at  all,  and  the  directors  spend  nearly 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  in  the  year  without  one  item 
of  explanation.  They  might  easily  make  presents  of 
^50,000  all  round  the  board  and  charge  it  to  expendi- 
ture without  anybody  knowing.  If  that  is  the  way  a 
board  of  business  men  (including  Lords  Cunliffe  and 
Joicey)  keep  their  accounts,  it  is  not  surprising  our 
railways  don't  pay.  But  perhaps  the  omission  is  due 
to  the  war  and  Government  control. 

We  have  always  prophesied  that  the  adoption  of  a 
tariff  policy  would  be  followed  by  the  appearance  in 
politics  of  that  sinister  transatlantic  figure,  the 
lobbyist.  And  so  it  has  turned  out.  The  liquor  trade 
has  been  employing  lobbyists  ever  since  the  war  began  : 
now  all  the  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  cock  their 
ears  at  the  sound  of  "  preference,"  and  to  cast  about 
for  opportunities  of  lobbying.  The  paper  trade  has 
been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  has  got  a  full-blown 
lobbyist  at  work,  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
temporary  embargo'  on  foreign  paper.  In  a  short  time 
every  trade  in  the  kingdom  will  have  its  representative 
either  in  the  central  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
in  the  corridor  upstairs  on  which  the  committee-rooms 
open.  There  are  at  least  two  Canadian  politicians  in  the 
present  Parliament  who  will  be  able  to  coach  anyone  in 
the  noble  art. 

Roth's  the  friend,  not  Pelman.  We  have  not  tried 
either,  and  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  being  like 
Cleopatra,  mentally  and  physically  proof  against  the 
ravages  of  time.  But  Roth  is  at  least  an  honest  adver- 
tiser, who  produces  an  unpaid  testimonial  to  a  memory 
miracle,  and  doesn't  pretend  that  the  announcement 
is  anything  but  an  advertisement.  Mr.  W.  L.  George 
writes  to  tell  us  that  he  has  really  gone  through  the 
Pelman  Course  (physical  as  well  as  mental?)  a  con- 
fession which  protects  his  integrity  at  the  expense  of 
his  intelligence.  But  Mr.  George  evades  our  more 
serious  question;  was  he  paid  for  his  testimonial,  and 
did  he  pay  for  his  Pelman  Course?  Apparently  we 
have  not  yet  made  clear  our  objection  to  the  Pelman 
system  of  advertisement. 

When  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an  engineer,  or  a  colonial 
official,  writes  an  opinion  on  any  subject  within  his  pro- 
fessional ken,  it  is  known  that  he  is  paid  for  it.  But 
when  a  professional  man,  or  a  fashionable  novelist,  or  a 
so'dier,  or  any  other  celebrity,  writes  a  testimonial  to 
a  cure  or  educational  system,  the  whole  point  is 
whether  he  is  paid.  Supposing  that  Mr.  Balfour  or 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  were  to  write 
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to  the  papers  saying  that  the  Harrogate  cure  was  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  for  gout  or  gastritis  or 
sclerosis,  and  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  great 
man  had  received  a  cheque  for  ^500  from  the  Baths 
Company  or  the  hotel  where  he  stayed,  or  that  he  got 
his  baths  and  waters  for  nothing,  what  would  the 
world  say?  We  know  four  eminent  persons  (one  a 
lady)  who  have  been  asked  by  Pelman  to  write  testi- 
monials for  a  named  sum  of  money,  and  we  know  one 
man,  whose  name  we  hope  to  be  allowed  to  publish, 
who  was  offered  ^500  for  a  testimonial. 

Sir  Nevil  Macready  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
increase  of  crimes  of  violence  since  the  war.  But  the 
war  has  seemingly  brutalised  the  manners  of  every- 
body all  round.  The  other  day  we  read  an  advertise- 
ment of  some  lodgings  at  the  favourite  watering-place 
which  said,  "  No  children,  old  people,  or  invalids 
received."  Another  sign  of  the  prevailing  brutality 
and  recklessness  of  human  life  is  the  speed  at  which 
motor  vehicles  of  every  kind  are  allowed  to  drive 
through  the  most  crowded  street.  Taxi-cabs,  side- 
motor  cycles,  lorries,  and  motor  cars,  drive  across 
crossings  and  round  corners  at  full  speed,  thinking  it 
quite  enough  (indeed,  an  act  of  grace)  to  sound  their 
raucous  horns.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  should 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  speed  at  corners  and  cross- 
ings. "  Driving  to  the  common  danger  "  is,  it  is  true, 
an  indictable  offence  :  but  you  cannot  catch  the  offender, 
and  the  police  nowadays  are  not  helpful.  This  question 
is  quite  as  important  as  overcrowding  on  bus  and 
underground. 

The  speaking  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  is  of  a 
very  poor  order,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  This  is 
perhaps  inevitable  in  a  House  where  there  are  so  many 
new  members.  But  nobody  seems  to  have  a  notion, 
even  on  the  Front  Bench  (except  Mr.  Churchill),  how  to 
handle  a  parliamentary  case.  What  the  House  of 
Commons  wants  is  a  commanding-  personality,  for  it  is 
rather  like  a  big  school  of  unruly  boys.  Generally  the 
commanding  person  is  the  Prime  Minister ;  but  some- 
times it  is  the  Speaker.  We  remember  many  years 
ago  when  the  House  in  Committee  had  got  thoroughly 
out  of  hand,  and  most  uproarious  scenes  occurred,  the 
Chairman  said,  in  despair,  "  Then  I  must  send  for  the 
Speaker  !  "  In  about  five  minutes  Mr.  Peel  stalked  in, 
tall,  black,  majestic,  with  thunderous  brow,  and  slowly 
ascended  the  Chair.  Instantly  the  storm  subsided, 
and  we  recalled  then,  as  we  recall  now,  the  lines  of 
Milton  applied  to  a  very  different  person ; 

With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state  ; 

his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air." 

Speaker  Peel  rated  the  House  of  Commons  like 
naughty  boys,  and  they  cowered  beneath  his  rebuke. 
To-day  there  is  no  commanding  character,  and-  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  flock  without  a  shepherd.  It 
is  astonishing  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  real 
ability  and  most  valuable  moral  qualities,  fails  to  lead. 
He  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  theatrical,  charlatan 
tricks  which  are  necessary  to  lead  a  popular  assembly. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  returns,  things  may  improve, 
for  he  has  all  the  rhetorical  gestures  and  turns  of  voice 
which  strike  the  mob,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors.  At 
present  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  supreme,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  make  a 
front-bench  speech.  Another  change  in  the  ways  of 
the  House  is  that  nowadays  the  Minister  opens  a 
debate,  instead  of  winding  it  up.  This  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  go  to 
press  so  much  earlier  than  formerly ;  but  also  to  the 
discovery  that  by  anticipating  your  opponents'  argu- 
ments you  shorten  debate. 

Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  is  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  a  position  which  is  a  prima  facie  title  to 
respect.     But  when  this  Collegian  offers  himself  pub- 


licly as  a  guide  to  the  nation  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  affairs,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  ourselves  :  is 
this  man  a  calculating  humbug,  out  for  a  job  under  a 
Bolshevist  regime?  Or  is  he  a  fanatical  dreamer?  Or 
is  he  a  trustworthy  and  sensible  adviser?  Let  Mr. 
Cole  be  judged  by  his  answers  before  the  Coal  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Cole  holds  "  strongly,  that  those  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  direct  others  should  be  chosen 
by  those  whom  it  was  their  business  to  direct,  or 
through  a  committee  of  selection  or  a  trade-union." 
On  this  principle,  the  Army  and  Navy  should  choose 
their  officers,  the  police  should  choose  their  Commis- 
sioner, the  clerks  and  employees  should  choose  their 
directors,  their  chairman,  and  their  manager.  This 
principle  is  now  being  tried  in  Russia,  and  is  known  as 
Bolshevism.  Possibly  on  Mr.  Cole's  advice,  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  or  a  few  of  them,  are  now  trying 
to  try  it  in  London. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Cole  replied  that 
the  "  unrest  in  industry  was  not  really  based  on 
material  grievances,"  but  on  the  desire  of  the  worker 
"  to  find  his  soul,"  and  that  such  finding  of  the  soul 
would  be  "highly  inconvenient  for  the  commercial 
system."  Finally  Mr.  Cole  said  that  "if  a  workman 
saved  out  of  his  wages,  he  would  allow  him  to  bank 
his  savings,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  draw  divi- 
dends." When  asked  what  the  banks  were  to  do  with 
their  deposits,  Mr.  Cole  replied  in  effect  that  the  banks 
must  be  "nationalised."  Is  it  necessary  or  even  pos- 
sible, to  treat  such  a  person  seriously  ?  And  why  is  the 
time  of  the  Coal  Commission  wasted  by  listening  to  such 
imbecile  prattle?  We  have  here  three  propositions  : — 
1.  That  people  who  take  orders  mUst  choose  those  who 
give  orders.  2.  That  the  worker  is  to  find  his  soul  at 
the  expense  of  the  commercial  system.  3.  That  a  man 
is  to  be  allowed  to  bank  his  savings,  but  not  to  receive 
interest  on  them.  Acquitting  Mr.  Cole  of  calculated 
foolery,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  sensible  and  business 
community  to  treat  such  fustian  rhetoric  otherwise 
than  with  laughter? 

If  the  Smillies  of  this  world  are  only  given  rope 
enough,  they  will  inevitably  hang  themselves  by  their 
folly  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Smillie  put  it  to  Lord 
Durham  that  land  is  necessary  for  people  to  live,  to  which 
the  answer  was,  so  is  bread.  Is  Lord  Durham  to  provide 
his  tenants  with  bread,  for  assuredly  land  without  bread 
will  not  enable  a  man  to  live?  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  Mr.  Smillie  read  an  extract  from  a 
law-book  to  prove  that  nobody  can  own  any  land.  An 
"  estate  "  in  land,  whether  for  life  or  freehold,  is  prac- 
tically ownership,  and  the  term  is  merely  the  lawyer's 
technical  language.  The  truth  about  the  coal-owning 
aristocracy  of  the  North,  the  Lambtons,  the  Montagus, 
the  Vanes,  the  Tempests,  the  Dudleys,  is  that  their 
predecessors  inherited  or  bought  land  under  which  coal 
happened  to  be  found.  That  was  their  luck  :  is  a  man 
to  be  robbed  of  his  luck?  We  know  people  who  bought 
fields  outside  Winnipeg  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  which 
are  worth  a  thousand  times  their  cost  price.  John 
Evelyn  paid  ^3,000  for  the  Sayes  Court  estate  in 
Deptford,  which  to-day  must  be  worth  a  hundred  times 
that  figure. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp  was  a  very  original  character.  At 
the  head  of  the  City  solicitors,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who  love  their  work  with  passionate  eagerness. 
The  ordinary  man  hates  his  stockbroking,  or  his  com- 
pany work,  and  goes  to  the  City  as  to  a  den  of  slavery, 
from  which  he  escapes  gleefully.  Not  so  Sir  Frank 
Crisp.  He  would  lock  himself  into  his  room  in  Throg- 
morton  Avenue  with  two  or  three  law-books  and  the 
papers  in  the  case,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  for 
hours,  sometimes  into  the  night.  His  opinion  on  a 
point  of  company  law  was  as  good  as  that  of  most 
counsel.  In  his  office,  at  a  conference  or  consultation, 
his  manners  were  easy,  even  genial.  Outside  business, 
he  was  awkward,  and  a  little  rough,  from  not  being  at 
his  ease.  He  was  a  Radical  and  hated  a  lord,  and  the 
affair  of  Lord  Murray  and  the  defaulting  stockbroker 
damaged  his  prestige.  His  garden  at  Henley  was  a 
miracle  of  bizarre  and  tasteless  expenditure. 
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THE  PEACE  TERMS. 

THE  terms  of  Peace  presented  to  the  German  dele- 
gates on  Wednesday  at  Versailles  condemn 
Germany  to  a  state  of  servitude  and  poverty  for  thirty 
years.  It  is  an  inadequate  punishment  for  her  im- 
measurable crime  in  forcing-  a  peaceful  Europe  into  the 
most  terrible  war  of  all  time.  From  these  terms, 
settled  by  England,  Franoe  and  America  with  patient 
deliberation,  we  can  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  con- 
ditions which  Germany  would  have  imposed  on  us,  had 
she  been  victorious.  But  all  this  does  not  help  us  to 
answer  the  question,  will  Germany  accept  them? 
Suppose  the  Germans  should  refuse  to  sign,  and  say, 
"  Come  and  take  what  you  demand  "■ — what  then? 
From  the  insolent  speech  of  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
it  is  probable  that  Germany  will  say  so :  and  even  if 
Germany  signs  the  document,  in  spirit  she  will  seek  to 
evade  and  repudiate  it  as  soon  as  she  thinks  herself 
strong  enough. 

We  deal  with  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  in  another  article. 
It  is  silly  to  talk  about  a  trial  :  but  let  us  "arraign  " 
him  by  all  means  :  it  will  place  on  record  the  outraged 
feelings  of  the  Allies,  and  as  a  moral  lesson  will  be 
salutary  and  impressive.  But  here  again  we  are  faoed 
with  a  possible  difficulty.  Suppose  the  Dutch  refuse  to 
give  him  up  :  they  are  obstinate  people,  and  the  country- 
men of  Grotius  are  likely  to  be  sticklers  for  inter- 
national law.  Are  we  going  to  war  with  Holland  to 
recover  the  ex-Kaiser?  With  regard  to  the  other 
criminals,  the  German  governors  of  Belgium,  and 
Northern  France,  the  commandants  of  prison-camps, 
and  generally  the  officers  responsible  for  all  the  out- 
rages of  the  armies,  we  are  afraid  we  have  allowed  too 
long  a  time  to  elapse  since  November  :  the  scent  is 
growing  colder  every  day  :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
worst  brutes,  those,  for  instance,  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Edith  Cavell,  have  escaped,  and  are  living 
hidden  and  disguised.  If  the  Germans  refuse  to  give 
up  these  men,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  lay  our  hands 
on  them. 

As  for  the  indemnity,  the  25,000  millions  have  shrunk 
very  considerably,  coming  down,  as  far  as  we  under- 
stand, to  1,000  millions  to  be  paid  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
within  the  next  two  years,  after  which  another  4,000 
million  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  and  divided  amongst  the 
Allies,  who  are  also  to  settle  amongst  themselves  the 
items  and  amount  of  the  final  bill  of  costs,  and  its  par- 
tition amongst  themselves.  The  final  payment  is  to  be 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  All  this  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  as  it  provides  a  bone  of  contention  which 
all  the  Allies  will  gnaw  vigorously  for  the  next  five 
years,  with  a  very  good  chance  of  quarrelling  at  the 
end.  With  regard  to  election  pledges,  we  think  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  entitled  to  complain  of  his  City  mag- 
nates and  financial  experts  who  gave  him  the  figure  of 
25,000  millions,  which  looks  silly  enough  now.  The 
only  name  which  has  floated  into  the  stream  of  history 
as  an  authority  for  the  25,000  millions  is  that  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Gibbs,  who  surely  will  now  be  deprived  of  what- 
ever credit  he  may  have  enjoyed  as  a  financial  authority. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  the  Prime  Minister  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  child  in  money  matters  :  the  most 
cursory  examination  of  the  facts,  and  the  briefest  reflec- 
tion, ought  to  have  made  him  reject  so  absurd  a  figure. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities  : 
his  enthusiasm  carried  us  through  the  war  with  high 
hearts  :  it  is  a  comparatively  small  matter  if  his  in- 
accuracies have  made  us  look  foolish  now.  He  is  not 
the  only  great  man  at  the  Conference  who  has  for- 
gotten, or  been  obliged  to  abandon,  his  original 
programme. 

The  Americans  do  a  smart  stroke  of  business  in 
keeping  the  German  liners  and  cargo-ships  which  our 
Navy  drove  into  their  ports.  Their  tonnage  is  put  at 
700,000  tons,  and  the  Americans  have  lost  only  300,000 
tons  in  the  war.  We  have  lost  something  like  4,000,000 
tons,  and  we  don't  know  how  they  are  going  to  be 
replaced,  except  by  our  own  builders  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  for  we  look  upon  the  German  building  of 
our  ships  as  impracticable.  Britain  gains,  as  usual,  in 
*.he  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  in  East  Africa,  in 
Egypt,  in  Arabia,  in  Mesopotamia;  while  the  Pacific, 


where  Germany  loses  everything,  is  to  be  divided 
between  Australia  and  Japan.  The  fortifications 
on  Heligoland,  that  unlucky  deal  of  Lord  Salisbury's, 
are  to  be  demolished,  and  the  Kiel  Canal  is 
to  be  treated  like  the  Panama,  i.e.,  internationalised  in 
time  of  peace,  though  the  German  riparian  forts  are  to 
be  allowed  to  stand,  which  we  regard  as  a  mistaken 
concession.  The  German  army  is  to  be  reduced  to 
100,000,  and  the  Navy  to  15,000  personnel,  6  battle- 
ships, 6  light  cruisers,  and  24  destroyer  craft;  sub- 
marines and  poison  gas  are  prohibited ;  the  aircraft  is 
limited  to  100  seaplanes,  and  there  are  no  aerodromes 
to  be  allowed  within  90  miles  of  the  frontier.  Com- 
pulsory military  service  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  Krupp's 
works  at  Essen  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  minute  restric- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each  gun,  for  example,  the  number  of  officers  and  their 
age,  we  regard  as  a  mistake,  as  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can  be  enforced.  Unless  you  fully  and  effectively 
occupy  a  foreign  country,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
every  detail  of  its  national  daily  life.  The  attempt  to 
do  so  may  defeat  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  the 
Powers,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men.  All 
hopes  of  a  speedy  acceptance  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
were  roughly  dispelled  by  the  astonishing  speech  in 
which  Count  Rantzau  received  the  document.  That  prime 
specimen  of  a  German  Junker,  masquerading  as  a  new 
Democrat,  was  foolish  enough  to  accuse  the  Allies  of 
murdering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .innocent  Germans 
by  the  blockade ;  and  with  presumptuous  condescension 
announced  that  German  experts  would  analyse  the 
terms  proposed.  The  game  of  the  Germans  is  to  spin 
out  negotiations  by  wrangling  and  higgling,  until  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  have  been  withdrawn,  or  until  they 
can  work  up  a  quarrel  between  the  Western  Powers. 
To  defeat  that  ruse,  a  time  limit  must  be  rigorously 
imposed. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  short  and  superficial 
review  of  the  preliminary  treaty  without  paying  our 
tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Beween  the  natural  anxiety 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  the  academic  idealism  of  President 
Wilson,  the  expansive  views  of  Signor  Orlando,  and 
the  insistent  plaints  of  Belgium,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  a  very  difficult  course  to  steer.  But  he  has  brought 
Britain  safely  and  honourably  into  port.  Perhaps  he 
took  as  his  diplomatic  maxim  a  saying  of  Disraeli, 
"  I  seldom  argue;  but  I  sometimes  forget." 

THE    POLICE  SOVIET. 

WE  were  present  on  Sunday  at  the  meeting  in 
Trafalgar  Square  held  by  some  supporters  of  a 
few  policemen  dismissed  for  grave  dereliction  of  duty. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  whether  the  crowd  in  the 
square  really  supported  the  speakers,  the  meeting 
seemed  to  us  a  reduction  of  democracy  to  an  absurdity. 
The  public  pay  the  policemen  good  salaries  and  pen- 
sions out  of  the  rates  and  taxes  to  protect  them  against 
thieves,  rioters  and  murderers.  At  least,  the  salaries 
and  pensions  were  good  before  the  war  :  if,  owing  to 
the  altered  value  of  money,  the  salaries  and  pensions 
ought  to  be  raised,  by  all  means  let  them  be  raised. 
But  a  police  force  which  "  downs  tools  "  whenever  it 
is  annoyed  by  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  any 
of  the  superior  authorities,  is  an  absurdity  so  glaring 
as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  argument.  Four  con- 
stables had  been  dismissed  for  deserting  their  beats 
at  night,  a  fault  which  the  Commissioner  tells  us  is 
on  the  increase.  What  would  be  done  to  a  sentry  who 
deserted  his  post  in  time  of  war?  Unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, he  would  be  shot.  Society  is,  unfortunately, 
always  at  war  with  the  criminal  class  ;  and  in  a  town 
like  London  that  war  is  a  serious  affair.  Dismissal  is 
really  a  light  punishment  for  so  very  grave  and 
cowardly  an  offence.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  relaxa- 
tion, but  a  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  the 
pblice  force.  Constables  should  be  enlisted,  like  sol- 
diers, for  a  fixed  period,  say  ten  years,  and  any  mutin- 
ous act  should  be  treated,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  as  felonious.  A  policeman  might  be  allowed 
to  give,  say,  a  year's  notice  of  his  wish  to  leave  the 
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force,  in  which  case  he  would,  of  course,  forfeit  his 
pension. 

The  action  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  dismissing 
the  constables  who  deserted  their  posts  at  night  was 
denounced  in  Trafalgar  Square  as  "  Prussianism  "  and 
"  tyranny."  That  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of  John 
Bright,  that  there  were  some  people  who,  had  they 
been  in  the  wilderness  with  Moses,  would  have  de- 
nounced the  Ten  Commandments  as  '  harassing  legis- 
lation." The  truth  is  that  nobody  nowadays  will  take 
orders  from  anybody.  The  object  of  the  anarchists, 
the  Independent  Labour  Party,  the  Fabians,  and  the 
Bolsheviks,  is  plain.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
army,  and  therefore  denounce  conscription;  and  they 
want  to  ham-string  the  police  by  rendering  them  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Trades  Unions.  When  the 
coercive  powers  of  the  State  have  thus  been  destroyed, 
of  course  every  strike  will  be  irresistible,  and  Society 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Trades  Unions. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  notice  a  great  change  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  since  the  days  of  our  youth. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  are  less  polite — everybody  is 
atrociously  rude  nowadays — but  that  they  invariably- 
side  against  the  public,  who  pay  them,  and  take  the 
part  of  those  who  prey  on  the  public.  We  had  a  dis- 
pute the  other  day  with  a  taxi-driver  as  to  the  law  of 
hiring.  We  called  a  constable,  who  at  once  took  the 
side  of  the  taxi-driver.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man 
was  proud  to  belong  to  "  The  Force,"  proud  of  its 
tradition  of  courtesy  and  protection.  And  we  were 
very  proud  of  "  The  Force,"  notoriously  the  best 
police  in  Europe.  All  that  is  changed  now. 
Democracy,  which  prates  about  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity,  has  turned  the  country  into  a  bear-garden, 
where  one  class  fights  with  another. 

If  we  wish  to  save  our  civilisation  we  must  recur  to 
three  simple  old-fashioned  principles,  viz'.  1.  The 
practice  of  speaking  and  acting  the  truth  one  to  the 
other,  of  dealing  honestly  in  speech  and  trade  with 
our  neighbours.  2.  The  practice  of  obeying  the  orders 
of  those  that  are  in  authority  over  us.  3.  The  practice 
-of  distinguishing  between  mine  and  thine.  Very 
simple,  isn't  it?  Yet  how  far,  how  very  far,  have  we 
travelled  from  these  plain  old  rules  of  conduct  ! 


"TRYING"  THE  KAISER. 

IN  the  course  of  last  week  two  profoundly  and  essen- 
tially contradictory  documents  were  given  to 
the  world.  The  report  of  the  "  Crimes  Com- 
mission "  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  sum- 
marized at  great  length  in  The  Times  of  April 
28th,  and  four  articles  prepared  by  the  "  Drafting 
Committee  "  of  the  same  exalted  body,  for  insertion  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  were  published  in  The  Times  of 
April  30th.  It  is  impossible  from  hour  to  hour  to  sur- 
mise whether  the  Committee  will  prevail  over  the 
Commission  or  vice  versa,  but  one  or  the  other  will 
have  wasted  its  time  in  the  production  of  solemn  pro- 
nouncements which  the  Conference  will  utterly  reject. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  do  any  business,  even  the  most 
important. 

According  to  the  Commission,  neither  the  Kaiser 
nor  any  one  else  ought  to  be  tried  for  causing  the  war, 
or  for  violating  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  or  Bel- 
gium. The  Conference  ought  to  make  those  acts  the 
subjects  of  a  "  formal  condemnation  " — that  is,  pre- 
sumably, to  publish  a  statement  that  they  were  very 
wicked,  and  must  never  be  repeated.  But  anybody, 
including  the  Kaiser,  can  be  tried,  condemned,  and 
punished  for  any  one  or  more  of  thirty-two  alleged 
offences  against  the  "law  of  nations,"  the  "  usages 
established  among  civilised  peoples,"  or  the  "  laws 
of  humanity,"  or  the  "  dictates  of  public  conscience." 

The  Committee,  if  its  labours  are  accepted,  makes 
"the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign 
William  II.  of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Em- 
peror, not  for  an  offence  against  criminal  law,  but  for 
a  supreme  offence  against  international  morality  and 
the  sanctity  of  treaties."  What  can  this  offence — not 
further  specified — be,  except  causing  the    war,  and 


violating  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium, 
for  which  the  Commission  had  definitely  reported  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  tried?  The  "  special  tribunal  " 
which  will  be  constituted  to  try  him  will  consist  of  five 
judges,  one  being  nominated  by  each  of  the  now 
"  great  powers  " — England,  France,  America,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  It  will  be  "  guided  by  the  highest  motives 
of  international  policy,"  and  will  "fix  the  punish- 
ment "  as  may  seem  good  to  it. 

To  call  such  a  proceeding  as  this  a  trial  is  a  misuse 
of  the  word.  The  Committee  asserts  that  by  con- 
stituting the  special  tribunal  in  this  way  the  Treaty 
will  be  "  thereby  assuring  him  the  guarantees  essen- 
tial to  the  right  of  defence."  In  a  real  trial  the  first 
"  right  of  defence"  is  an  impartial  court.  The  next, 
perhaps,  is  an  unprejudiced  court — one  which  has  not 
made  up  its  mind.  The  probability  of  a  tribunal  such 
as  is  proposed  trying  the  Kaiser  for  a  supreme  offence 
against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  finding  him  not  guilty,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  of  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  a 
trial  for  breach  of  promise  forming  part  of  a  drawing- 
room  charade.  Every  element  of  a  trial  by  a  per- 
manent court  administering  a  known  law  is  absent, 
and  there  can  be  no  real  reason  for  attaching  to  the 
punishment  of  the  Kaiser  the  external  form,  or  some 
part  of  the  external  form,  of  peaceful  judicial  proceed- 
ings, except  the  desire  to  disguise  what  is  really  hap- 
pening, which  is  that  a  single  individual  is  being 
allowed  in  some  measure  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  a 
whole  nation,  in  order  to  gratifv  the  passionate 
ephemeral  anger  of  a  great  many  electors. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  though 
violently  opposed  to  that  of  the  Committee,  is  not  so 
much  less  objectionable  than  the  latter  as  might  appear 
at  first  sight.  Let  us  discard  as  much  as  we  can  the 
extreme  vagueness  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the 
dictates  of  public  conscience,  and  take  an  instance 
where  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  a  real  law.  Suppose  a 
tribunal,  as  designed  by  the  Commission,  to  be  trying 
the  Kaiser  on  the  charge  that  he  "  abstained  from  pre- 
venting "  the  unlawful  condemnation  and  execution  of 
Captain  Fryatt.  In  all  probability  the  Kaiser  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  decline  to  recognise  the  tri- 
bunal, or  take  any  but  a  strictly  passive  part  in  its 
proceedings.  How  then  could  it  be  proved  that  he 
personally  knew  of  the  trial  and  the  intended  execu- 
tion? And  if  by  chance  it  was  possible  to  prove  his 
knowledge,  how  could  it  be  proved  that  he  was  not 
acting  in  good  faith  on  the  advice  of  some  minister  to 
whom  he  was  under  some  constitutional  obligation  to 
listen?  Or  he  might  be  tried  for  allowing  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  under  No.  21  of  the  thirtv-two 
specified  offences,  which  is  "  destruction  of  . 
passenger  vessels  without  warning,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  of  passengers  or  crew."  Again, 
how  is  the  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
proved  against  him  personallv?  It  would  be  easv  to 
assume  these  questions  against  him,  and  say  that,  if 
he  was  innocent,  he  could  prove  his  innocence,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  the  proceeding  favoured  by  the  Com- 
mittee, no  such  proceeding  as  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  trial,  or  ought  to  be  conducted  with  the  out- 
ward form  of  a  trial. 

The  Drafting  Committee  franklv  invite  their  tri- 
bunal to  "  fix  the  punishment  which  it  considers 
should  be  imposed,"  and  by  necessary  implication  to 
order  and  more  or  less  empower  somebodv  to  execute 
it.  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  proposed 
Court  shall  be  "  empowered  to  sentence  any  accused 
person  found  guiltv  to  such  penaltv  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  bv  legislation  of  anv  country  represented  on 
the  tribunal  or  in  accordance  with  the  national  legis- 
lation of  the  accused  person."  The  latter  part  of  this 
ambiguous  sentence  seems  to  refer  to  existing  laws, 
of -which  no.  nation  has  any  that  refer  to  most  of  the 
thirtyTtwo  offences.  The  earlier  part  might  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  punishment  is  to  be  provided 
by  legislation  this  autumn  or  next  year  for  "  of- 
fences "  committed  several  years  previously.  This 
construction  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  express  re- 
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commendation  of  the  Committee,  except  that  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  bother  about  legislation. 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  discover  that  the  only 
members  of  the  Commission  who  dissented  from  its 
report  were  the  Americans.  They  expressed  them- 
selves, perhaps,  more  in  the  style  of  earnest  jour- 
nalism than  in  that  of  the  older  diplomatic  school, 
and  consequently  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  precision  and  perspicuity,  but  in  substance 
they  make  it  clear  that  they  disapprove  of  making  a 
new  "  law  "  after  your  enemy  has  offended  you  in 
order  to  punish  him  for  what  he  did,  and  trying  to 
copy  the  external  form  in  which  a  law  normally  made 
beforehand  to  prevent  undesirable  conduct  is  admin- 
istered. They  also  contend  strenuously  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  established  international  law  to  punish  the 
"  head  of  a  State  "  at  all.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  view  that  a  State  as  such  ought  not  to 
be  relieved  of  any  part  of  its  responsibility  for  its  mis- 
deeds by  the  personal  punishment  of  any  individual, 
"  however  highly  placed."  It  is  more  important 
still  to  remember  that  a  Court  of  Justice  can  punish 
crime  only  when  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  court,  and  the  determination  of  the 
penalty  have  occurred  before  the  commission  of  the 
offence ;  and  that  a  court  which,  in  the  absence  of 
these  essential  conditions,  punishes  any  one  alleged 
offender  is  not  a  court  of  justice. 

JUDITH    AT    THE  KINGSWAY. 

MR.  BENNETT  is  one  of  the  happy  few  who  can 
afford  to  fail.  His  failures  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes — failures  like  '  The  Regent''  and  '  The 
Pretty  Lady,'  which  are  the  result  of  contempt  for  the 
public  and  posterity,  and  'Judith.'  We  put  'Judith  ' 
in  a  class  by  itself,  because  we  incline  to  think,  in 
spite  of  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Mr. 
Bennett  seriously  believed  that,  having  conquered  a 
certain  aspect  of  the  prose  of  life,  he  was  competent  to 
master  poetry.  We  do  not  think  that  the  language 
used  in  '  Judith  '  was  intended  as  a  parody  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  principal  soene — 
Judith  seducing  Holofernes  in  his  tent  at  night — was 
intended  to  illustrate  that  romantic  passion  is,  say,  to 
the  inhabitant  of  Bursley,  ultimately  ridiculous.  We 
do  not  believe,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  delicately 
laughing  at  us  by  rattling  the  bones  of  romantic  drama 
with  the  sly  intention  of  proving  that  the  day  of  such 
dream  stuff  is  over. 

'  Judith,'  we  are  convinced,  was  meant  seriously. 
For  if  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  making  an  elaborate  joke 
of  his  own,  he  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  let  Mr. 
Ricketts  waste  all  the  beauty  of  setting  and  dresses 
that  captivated  the  eye,  while  the  unhappy  understand- 
ing was  being  quietly  bored,  nor  could  he  have  per- 
mitted Miss  McCarthy  to  squander  her  splendour  of 
diction,  and  her  sense  of  dramatic  form.  No  !  the 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  thought  he  might  just 
as  well  be  a  poet,  having  already  succeeded  in  turn  as 
a  novelist,  playwright,  publicist  and  public  official. 
Poetry,  however,  is  shy,  and  not  to  be  won  at  short 
notice,  and  least  of  all  by  an  admirer  who'  has  for  years 
been  fruitfully  married  to  her  step-sister  (whom  in  her 
heart  she  a  little  despises)  good  practical  prose.  It  is 
not,  however,  poetry's  habit  to  rebuke  such  wooers; 
she  allows  them  to  rebuke  themselves. 

Now  Bethulia  is  not  one  of  the  Five  Towns,  nor  are 
the  ancient  Jews  the  comfortable  cynics  of  the  Mid- 
lands. Mr.  Ricketts  knew  that  in  Bethulia  there  was 
a  wicked  lure  of  half-squalid  beauty.  He  knew  that 
there  were  strange  colours  to  match  the  stronger  lights 
and  darknesses  of  the  soul  of  a  dangerous  people  in  the 
days  when  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  Captain  of  Hosts. 
Miss  McCarthy  knew  that  passion  was  swift,  not  nicely 
weighing  the  possibilities  of  established  middle  age, 
but  mixing  kisses  with  the  knife  and  both  with  God. 
Miss  McCarthy  had  not  forgotten  Jezebel — that 
wanton,  beautiful  queen — and  she  reached  out  beyond 
apocryphal  Judith  to  that  Jael  blessed  with  her  red 
hands.  And  Mr.  Thesiger,  as  the  Chief  Eunuch  to 
Holofernes,  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  secret  and  horrible 


service  of  the  harem.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had, 
we  imagine,  such  a  creature  of  the  weazel  kind,  so 
twisted,  so  completely  evil,  as  keeper  of  Concubines. 

Mr.  Ricketts  then  offered  Mr.  Bennett  streets  fit  for 
old  Jewry  to  tread,  Miss  McCarthy,  Mr.  Thesiger  and, 
in  less  degree,  Mr.  Gullan  as  Ozias  gave  him  his  Jews. 
It  needed  only  a  little  genius  to  populate  these  streets, 
and  to  blow  the  breath  of  life  into  these  people. 

Mr.  Bennett,  has,  however,  no  hand  with  old  cities, 
or  peoples.  All  the  time  we  were  aware  of  a  lounge 
suit  and  a  bowler  hat  standing,  as  it  were,  "off."  A 
camera  was  at  hand  (if  not  a  cinematograph)  and  a 
guide-book.  "Tut,"  says  our  tourist,  "this  is  easy. 
We've  got  the  time  and  the  place.  Now  for  the  loved 
one."  Mr.  Bennett  invited  poetry  to  high  tea  in  the 
parlour  and  set  before  her  substantial  nourishment.  A 
little  bit  of  comedy  to  begin  with,  said  he.  There  ad- 
vanced an  old  gentleman  who  in  the  intervals  of  pro- 
claiming his  thirst  (suggesting  subtly  a  shortage  of 
beer  rather  than  water)  cracked  quips  about  this  being 
the  last  war.  His  nose  was  a  monument  to  Judaism, 
while  his  observations  were  obviously  designed  for  a 
Bursley  tram-car.  This  snack  being  swallowed,  the 
solid  fare  of  romance  follows.  Poetry  is  asked  to 
digest  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  sack-clothed  widow 
Judith,  by  the  governor  of  the  besieged  city.  Poetry 
is  well  able  to  believe  that  Oriental  governors  in  time 
of  stress  thus  abandon  themselves.  She  asks  only  that 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  the  chances  of  war 
shall  be  well  lost.  She  is  not  accustomed  to  conversa- 
tions dealing  with  the  prospective  career  of  the  lover 
interspersed  with  shrewd  criticism  by  the  beloved. 
"  Get  on  with  the  war,"  cries  poetry,  "  if  you  can't 
get  on  with  the  love."  Mr.  Bennett  attempts  to  get 
on  with  the  love,  bringing  it  to  a  climax  in  the  night 
scene  in  the  tent  of  Holofernes.  Of  such  scenes 
Theophile  Gautier  observed  that,  provided  both  actors 
were  young  and  beautiful,  the  scene  took  the  quality  of 
youth  and  beauty.  We  would  add  that  it  takes  this 
quality  only  if  the  passion  portrayed  shares  it.  In  the 
Five  Towns,  it  seems,  love  does  not  rage  thus  at  mid- 
night. For  the  passion  that  Anthony  divided  with  his 
Cleopatra  we  have  what,  say,  Denry  in  '  The  Card  ' 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  Montmartre.  Poetry 
averts  her  eyes  and  leaves  the  tea-table  completely  un- 
satisfied. 

It  may  be  possible  to  treat  these  themes  from  a 
modern  angle.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  treat  them 
from  the  romantic  and  savage  plane,  as  Shakespeare 
well  knew.  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  convinced  us  that 
they  can  be  handled  by  the  modern,  though  he  has 
clearly  shown  that  he  will  have  no  truck  with  romance. 
Did  Mr.  Bennett  think  romance  was  vulgar,  or  was  it, 
perhaps,  romance  who  began  calling  names?  We 
don't  know,  but  we  do  know  that  we  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  all  the  loveliness  wasted  on  Judith  nee 
Lessways  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  Miss  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Thesiger  and  Mr.  Gullan. 

OPERA   HEAVY   AND  LIGHT. 

AS  we  predicted,  the  Beecham  season  at  Drury 
Lane  was  not  allowed  to  clash  with  the  campaign 
which  opens  at  Covent  Garden,  after  a  week's  postpone- 
ment, on  Monday.  It  ended,  therefore,  last  Saturday  with 
the  production  of  '  Falstaff,'  a  masterpiece  only  given 
in  English  hitherto  at  one  of  the  Royal  College  per- 
formances, but  henceforward,  we  trust,  to  be  heard 
more  frequently.  Another  belated  addition  to  the 
repertory  was  Rimsky-Korsakov's  '  Ivan  the  Terrible,' 
of  which  two  performances  were  given.  Both  could 
easily  have  been  spared,  for  this  work  possesses  little 
to  delight  the  soul  of  the  spectator — the  fantastic 
charm,  for  instance,  of  '  Le  Coq  d'Or,'  or  the  charac- 
teristic beauty  and  tragic  grandeur  of  '  Boris 
Godounov. '  The  same  hand  furnished  the  orchestra- 
tion for  all  three  operas ;  but  beyond  this  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  unless  we  except  that  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  be  dull  and  verbose  which  seems 
to  distinguish  all  modern  Russian  librettists.  This 
two  months'  visit  afforded  entire  justification  for  all 
our  past  advice  to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.    He  admits 
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it  to  have  been  the  most  successful  that  his  company 
has  yet  paid  to  London.  The  reward  of  his  patience, 
so  far,  is,  he  says,  that  "progress  is  being  made." 
But  he  adds  (and  we  agree)  that  "  We  are  hampered  by 
defective  musical  education,  and  by  defective  English 
education  generally.  The  hopeful  thing  is  that  there  is 
immense  musical  interest  in  England."  He  looks  for- 
ward, moreover,  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  unity  of 
idea  and  common  lines  of  appreciation  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  opera-loving  public,  viz.,  those 
who  go  to  Covent  Garden  to  hear  the  finest  singers, 
and  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  music  and 
the  English  performances  which  the  Beecham  Company 
provides.  Some  such  coalition  is  certainly  desirable 
and  may  ere  long  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

Meanwhile  there  are  accumulating  signs  of  an  immi- 
nent revival  of  light  opera.  The  reign  of  '  revue  '  being 
practically  over,  the  field  will  be  clearer  for  the  superior 
class  of  musical  entertainment  exemplified  by  pieces 
like  'The  Lilac  Domino,'  which  has  been  drawing 
such  crowded  houses  at  the  Empire  for  over  a  year. 
Popular  comic  operas  that  delighted  a  bygone  genera- 
tion— among  them  'La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,' 
'Madame  Favart,'  and  '  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  ' — 
are  to  form  the  staple  of  a  summer  season  at  Old 
Drury,  beginning  on  June  2nd,  which  should  be  ade- 
quately organised,  seeing  that  it  is  to  be  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Sir  Alfred  Butt,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Collins.  Our  own  feeling  inclines  rather 
more  to  a  worthy  and  comprehensive  revival  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas — virtually  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  Metropolitan  theatre-goer  of  to-day;  nevertheless 
we  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  masterpieces  of 
Offenbach,  Lecoeq,  Audran,  and  Planquette,  and  they 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  please.  To  this  same  per- 
ception of  an  amendment  in  the  taste  of  the  moment 
may  be  attributed  Mr.  Gilbert  Miller's  recent  experi- 
ment of  turning  '  Monsieur  Beaucaire  '  into  a  so-called 
romantic  opera.  It  has  made  a  tremendous  hit,  and 
why?  Simply  because  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
meaning-less  rubbish  that  has  so  long  been  masquerad- 
ing at  our  theatres  in  showy  garments  under  the  various 
names  of  revue,  musical  comedy,  and  musical  farce. 

But  for  this  force  of  contrast  '  Monsieur  Beaucaire,' 
as  given  at  the  Princes  Theatre,  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  have  made  the  successful  appeal  and  gained 
the  critical  verdict  that  it  has.  The  story  of  the  play 
has  been  none  too  deftly  treated,  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  still  yields  material  for  some 
effective  pictures  of  life  at  Bath  in  the  Beau  Nash 
epoch.  The  dialogue  and  lyrics  are  poor,  the  comic 
"  relief  "  poorer  still,  the  music  a  regrettable  dis- 
appointment. It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the 
Messagrr  of  this  piece  is  the  Messager  of  '  Veronique  ' 
or  '  Les  P'tites  Michus. '  Either  the  French  composer's 
Muse  has  deserted  him,  or  he  has  purposely  written 
down  to  a  level  that  does  not  fairly  reflect  contem- 
porary English  taste  as  measured  bv  his  countryman 
in  the  score  of  '  The  Lilac  Domino. '  The  solo'  num- 
bers and  the  choruses  all  seem  to  be  written  "  according 
to  plan,"  on  the  same  elementary  foundation  of  "  tonic 
and  dominant  "  ;  and,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  the 
tunes  have  so  little  sparkle  in  them  that  their  monotony 
of  form  and  pattern  makes  them  tiresome  in  the 
extreme.  The  only  moments  of  real  charm  are  those 
furnished  by  Miss  Maggie  Tevte,  whose  voice,  of  suffi- 
cient range  for  the  part  of  Lady  Mary  Carlisle,  still 
retains  its  lovely  texture,  who  sings  everything  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  makes  a  fascinating  central  fieure 
in  each  of  the  18th  century  tableaux.  The  Monsieur 
Beaucaire  has  little  beyond  a  handsome  face  and  phy- 
sique to  recommend  him  ;  and  the  best  male  singer  of 
the  cast,  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  who  plays  the  Duke  of 
Winterset,  has,  unfortunately,  not  a  great  deal  to  do. 
The  mise  en  scene  shows  taste  as  well  as  liberality  and 
the  crinolines  are  enormous. 

When  the  genius  of  Hans  Richter  first  took  musical 
London  by  storm  at  St.  James's  Hall,  forty-one  years 
ago,  it  was  with  a  new  mixed  band  of  native  and 
foreign  players  that  he  did  the  trick.  His  was  a  much 
harder  task,  therefore,  than  that  accomplished  by  Mr. 


Albert  Coates,  the  Anglo-Russian  conductor,  at  Queen's 
Hall  the  other  day,  with  such  an  experienced,  well- 
trained,  responsive  body  of  British  instrumentalists  as 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Still,  a  man  can- 
not do  more  than  succeed  ;  and  not  since  the  advent  of 
Richter  (and  we  have  seen  the  procession  of  them  all — 
Mottl,  Levi,  Nikisch,  Weingartner,  Muck,  Strauss, 
Mengelberg,  to  mention  only  the  biggest)  has  there  been 
a  deeper  impression  than  that  created  by  Mr.  Coates. 
He  is  undoubtedly  a  conductor  of  rare  personality  and 
power.  He  interests,  he  absorbs,  he  almost  hypnotizes  ; 
he  gets  at  the  heart  of  his  theme ;  his  crescendos  and 
dimuendos  are  wonderful  to  listen  to,  and  his  climaxes 
are  magnificent.  His  Wagner  readings  would  be  per- 
fect were  they  not  sometimes  too  slow  :  the  '  Meister- 
singer '  overture  was  just  right, but  the  'Siegfried-Idyll' 
was  dragged  out  till  it  took  half  as  long  again  to  play  as 
Richter  took.  The  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  of  Tchaikovski 
never  sounded  so  beautiful  before.  We  believe  in  one 
orchestra,  one  conductor.  The  Philharmonic  is  not  im- 
proving under  three.  After  Mr.  Adrian  Boult  came 
Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  and  now  after  them  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Toye — all  this  season.  The  result  is  bound  not  to  be 
beneficial.  Sir  Charles  Stanford's  new  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  superbly  played  by  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  at  the 
last  concert  and  received  with  deserved  favour. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hinton's  fine  piano  quintet,  Op.  30,  was 
given  by  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  the  concours 
of  Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  at  the  /Eolian  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  admirable  justice  was  done  to 
a  well-balanced,  imaginative  composition. 

THE  BOLSHEVIK  BROTHERS. 

"  Mr.  Noah  Ablett,  of  Merthyr  (Miners'  Agent)  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  Bolshevist.  What  is  a  Bolshe- 
vist? A  scientific  Trades  Unionist — Bolshevism  was 
Socialism  with  its  working  clothes  on." — Times,  28th 
April. 

Trappings  of  Tolstoi,  and  rare  Rousseau, 

Select  idealist  souls  impress; 
But  Bolshevik  blood-stained  rat^s,  we  know, 

Are  the  Socialist's  working  dress. 

With  Fabian  essays  our  start  was  made — 

So  should  Society  hardly  guess, 
The  Bolshevik  brother  concealed  his  blade, 

'Neath  a  grave  Academical  dress. 

Scientific  Trade  Unionists'  National  plan, 
For  getting  more  money  by  labouring  less, 

Means  the  enthroning  of  pagan  Pan, 
In  his  Socialist  working  dress. 

Shoot  the  Employer,  and  ravish  his  wife — 
Millenium  cometh  a  grande  vitesse — 
Robbery,  rapine,  and  filth  are  life, 
In  its  Socialist  working  dress. 

Endow  base  idleness,  tipsy  ease ; 

Industry,  learning,  and  wealth  depress — 
Bolshevik  brothers  are  busy  as  bees, 

In  their  Socialist  working  dress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.    WILSON    AND    THE  AMERICANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  would  gratify  many  Americans  if  you  would 
make  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  English  people  our 
own  estimate  of  our  President,  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  doubtless  you  know,  before  the  Congressional 
elections  last  fall  he  published  words  to  the  effect  that 
every  good  American  should  support  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  that,  unless  the  Democratic  Party  was  sup- 
ported, he  would  not  and  could  not  consider  himself 
the  spokesman  of  the  American  people.  As  you  know, 
the  Republicans  won  a  great  victory, — but  since  then, 
without  license,  permission,  or  authority,  he  has  pre- 
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sented  himself  to  Europe  as  the  God-directed  spokes- 
man and  arbitrator  of  our  destinies. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  preposterous  situation  of 
his  recent  visit.  Upon  the  night  before  departure,  after 
our  Constitutional  representatives,  the  Senate,  un- 
ambiguously told  him  that  they  would  have  none  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  he  presented  it,  he  said  to  his 
New  York  audience  that  the  first  thing  he  would  report 
in  Paris  was  that  "  the  vast  majority  "  of  Americans 
were  behind  him.     It  was  nauseating! 

I  come  in  contact  with  a  considerable  variety  of  in- 
tellectual, professional  and  business  people,  and  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  four  out  of  five  with 
whom  I  talk  express  the  sentiments, — "  If  Wilson 
represents  America,  God  help  America." 

We  are  a  sentimental,  enthusiastically  Christian 
nation.  Our  President  knows  the  chords  and  plays 
upon  them.  He  has  the  faculty  in  argument  and  con- 
test of  making  those  who  oppose  him  appear  more 
selfish  and  less  enlightened  than  is  he.  In  an  emo- 
tional time,  among  an  emotional  people,  this  faculty 
gives  great  power. 

His  idealism  is  balderdash,  but  his  cleverness  in 
sensing  what  he  can  and  cannot  do  is  immense.  There 
is  much  in  him  to  despise,  but  little  to  ridicule ;  much 
of  which  to  be  ashamed,  but  little  of  which  to  be  proud. 

Although  we  do  not  particularly  care  for  the  indi- 
vidual Englishman  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  we 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  English  people  as 
a  whole — a  truth  which  I  will  leave  you  to  dissect — but 
please  do  not  let  the  English  people  believe  that  the 
best  in  America  approve  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  a 
large  following  composed  for  the  most  part  of  inter- 
nationalistic  Jewish  newspaper  and  magazine  editors, 
of  vapid  believers  in  Pollyanna  novels ;  but  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  opposed  by  the  pro-German  and 
pacifist  vote,  tried  hard  to  beat  him  in  the  "  War  or 
Peace  "  election  of  1916,  did  beat  him  in  the  fall  of 
1918,  and  will  beat  him  again,  if  he  tries  to  palm  off  on 
America  an  international  policy  prompted  by  his  own 
egotism  and  his  belief  in  the  dove-like  gullibility  of  his 
country. 

My  elder  brother  died  in  the  Argonne,  not  for  the 
duplicity  in  statecraft,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  approves — 
and  many  another  American  died  in  France  relying 
upon  greater  truths  than  a  man  of  our  President's 
calibre  can  attain  to, 

Faithfully  yours, 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll. 

1 1  12,  Liberty  Building, 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

DUTCH  REPUBLICANISM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  news  that  a  deputation  of  South  African 
Dutchmen  is  on  its  way  to  Europe,  to  ask  for  help  in 
upsetting  our  Union  of  States,  and  setting  up  a  Re- 
public in  its  place,  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people ;  especially  to  those  who  know  that  the  Dutch 
outnumber  the  British  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
are  and  have  been  for  some  years,  our  rulers.  Why 
turn  against  their  own  fellow-countrymen? 

When  Union  was  given  to  us  in  1909,  there  was  only 
one  Dutch  Party.  General  Botha  formed  his  new 
Cabinet  from  members  of  the  old  Cabinets  of  the  four 
Provinces.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hertzog,  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  was  one  of  these.  He  proved  a  very  difficult 
man  to  work  with,  and  in  1912,  General  Botha  got  rid 
of  him.  By  this  time  there  were  plenty  of  discontented 
elements  in  the  South  African  Party.  Union,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  their  own  race,  had  not  brought  all  they 
wanted.  Mr.  Hertzog  joined  these  men  together  into 
a  "  Nationalist  Party,"  which  soon  began  to  agitate 
for  dissolution  of  the  LTnion,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Republic.  Mr.  Hertzog,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  been  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Congress  which 
drew  up  the  Act  of  Union,  and  had  signed  it  with 
immense  enthusiasm,  but  then  Mr.  Hertzog  was  in 
office,  and  his  future  looked  very  bright. 

The  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  Party  during  the  war 
has  been  distinctly  hostile.      They  have  tried  to  pre- 


vent Dutch  South  Africans  from  fighting  for  their 
country,  they  have  held  aloof  from  all  attempts  made 
to  improve  the  lot  of  our  men,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  show  their  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many. Their  Press  has  never  ceased  misrepresenting 
everything  done  by  England,  and  carping  at  her  on 
all  occasions.  Now  they  have  seized  on  President 
Wilson's  remarks  on  "small  nations,"  and  they  are 
sending  a  deputation  of  eight  men,  two  from  each  pro- 
vince, to  ask  for  a  Republic.  To  think  that  these 
men  represent  South  Africa  is  absurd.  There  are  no 
British  among  the  Nationalists,  for  the  few  names 
which  appear  to  be  so  are,  in  fact,  those  of  men  whose 
grandparents,  perhaps,  were  from  Britain,  but  they 
are  quite  Dutch.  The  large  native  population  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  Nationalist  idea.  The  Dutch, 
then,  alone  remain.  A  large  number  of  them  are  loyal 
and  belong  to  the  South  African  Party,  especially  in 
tin'  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  The  Orange  Free  State 
is  the  cradle  of  Nationalism.  The  Transvaal  is 
divided.  The  men  then,  who  are  asking  for  "  free- 
dom," "  their  rights,"  etc.,  are  really  asking  for  what 
the  bulk  of  their  fellow-inhabitants  would  dread  to 
have. 

That  the  British  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  should 
uphold  our  Union,  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies.  Politic- 
ally, we  have  always  come  off  second-best  in  this  land, 
but  we  are  used  to  it  by  now,  and  seldom  grumble. 
Ever  since  Gladstone's  shameful  surrender  in  1881, 
when  he  coolly  left  the  British  and  Loyal  Dutch  to 
suffer  for  their  trust  in  Britain's  honour,  we  have 
known  what  to  expect.  In  this  war  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  men  who  have  fought  and  died  for  South 
Africa,  have  been  of  British  blood.  All  honour  to 
those  Dutch  who  went,  but  facts  are  facts.  It  is,  too, 
the  British  women  mostly  who  on  Red  Cross  and  other 
societies,  have  done  their  best  for  all  the  men  who  have 
gone,  and  it  has  been  mostly  British  women  who  have 
stood  for  hours  at  street  corners,  week  after  week, 
collecting  for  our  different  funds;  and  rest  rooms, 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  testify  to  what  our 
women  have  done.  There  have  been  Dutch  women 
there,  too,  but  the  majority  of  the  active  workers  have 
been  British. 

We  have  done  much,  and  suffered  much,  we  South 
African  British,  but  our  usual  fate  attends  us.  We 
have  no  representative  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  all. 
Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  represent  their  own  people. 
They  do  not  represent  us,  and  they  know  it.  They 
cannot  represent  us,  because,  even  if  they  wished  to  do 
it,  their  own  people  would  never  agree  to  it.  Dutch 
they  are,  and  Dutch  they  must  remain. 

A  British  South  African. 

P.S. — In  saying  that  no  British  have  joined  the  Na- 
tionalist Party,  I  have  forgotten  Professor  Fremantle, 
who  was  till  lately  a  member  of  the  Union  Parliament. 
No  Party  takes  him  seriously. 

Transvaal,  March  24th,  1919. 

SERBIA  AND  MONTENEGRO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — For  the  second  time  after  the  attempt  at  the 
bogus  meeting  of  the  Skupshtina  or  National  Assembly 
at  Podgoritza  last  January,  to  proclaim  the  deposition 
of  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  a  report  has  been 
issued  by  the  Serbian  Press  Bureau,  that  the  King-  of 
Montenegro  has  been  again  deposed.  This  second  de- 
position has  no  more  value  in  it  than  the  first,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  counselling  the  British  public  to 
reserve  their  judgment  as  to  all  these  reports  of  the 
absorption  of  Montenegro  by  Serbia,  which  emanate 
from  Belgrade. 

The  British  public  mav  well  feel  confused  in  view  of 
the  activitv  of  the  Serbian  propagandists  and  the 
silence  of  the  little  country,  but  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  Montenegro  at  the  moment  is  not  fully 
known.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  Kino-  Nicholas  is  simnlv  n 
ruse  de  guerre.  Montenegro  does  not  recmire  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Serbians  in  the  settlement  of  her  inter- 
national affairs.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black 
Mountain  decide  that  they  do  not  wish  their  king  to 
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rule  over  their  destinies,  they  and  they  alone  will  de- 
cide the  matter,  and  His  Majesty  would  be  the  first  to 
stand  aside  in  favour  of  any  other  form  of  Government 
which  would  benefit  his  people  and  that  they  desired. 

This  important  fact  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind — the  people  of  Montenegro  are  not  yet  free.  The 
presence  of  a  Serbian  army  of  occupation  in  the  coun- 
try not  only  precludes  their  freedom  of  expression  as  a 
nation  (and  an  Allied  nation  recognised  by  all  the 
Powers),  but  also  constitutes  a  grave  scandal  which,  one 
can  only  hope,  will  speedily  be  ended  by  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Serbian  troops  and  comitajis  from  the  country. 
Then,  and  then,  only,  will  the  people  be  free  to  express 
their  will  and  wish. 

The  Serbians  have  devoted  their  enormous  subsidies 
and  activities  to  an  attempt  to  annex  their  sister 
country  as  part  of  the  Jugo-Slav  scheme  which  is 
engineered  by  M.  Pashitch  and  his  party.  Not  only 
the  Montenegrins,  but  a  considerable  number  of  Ser- 
bians are  opposed  to  this  campaign  against  Montene- 
gro, but  so  far  the  presence  of  Serbian  troops  in  the 
country  has  made  free  expression  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility. 

It  is  this  element  and  this  Imperialistic  policy  that 
are  creating  all  the  bad  blood  with  Rumania  on  the 
Banat  Question  and  with  Italy  on  Dalmatian  affairs.  If 
only  the  British  public  will  distinguish  between  the 
spurious  Jugo-Slavia  of  M.  Pashitch  under  the  King  of 
Serbia  and  the  true  Jugo-Slavia  composed  of  a  Federa- 
tion of  free  Jugo-Slav  countries  (Montenegro  amongst 
the  number),  the  position  will  be  clear. 

No  one  has  worked  harder  for  Jugo-Slav  unity  than 
King  Nicholas.  No  country  has  more  bravely  shed  its 
life-blood  and  held  out  more  gallantly  for  this  ideal 
than  Montenegro,  and  left  to  herself,  the  legitimate 
Jugo-Slavia  will  prove  capable  of  consolidating  itself 
into  a  powerful  confederation,  independent  and  free, 
and  of  preserving  a  perfectly  amicable  and  sympathetic 
relationship  with  the  Italian  nation. 

Under  the  Jugo-Slavia  of  M.  Pashitch,  which  is  in 
reality  a  great  Serbia  under  King  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch,  this  is  impossible,  and  this  element  and  this  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  present  situation  with  regard  to 
Italy. 

Do  not  let  us  be  hoodwinked  by  these  Belgrade  re- 
ports.    King  or  no  King,  Montenegro  must  be  free. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alex  Devine. 

Northwood  Park,  Winchester, 
May  2nd,  1919. 

AN    EMPLOYERS'  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  entirely  agree  with  A.  S.  B. 's  letter.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  "Busy-Bees"  (I  think  this 
is  one  of  their  new  designations)  will  condescend  to 
accept  any  form  of  service.  Most  prefer  to  draw  "  out- 
of-work  "  donations.  The  small  number  who  will 
"  oblige  "  are  bribed  by  collossal  wages  into  the  service 
of  the  very  rich.  The  rest  of  the  community  have  to 
go  without  servants  and  pay  increased  taxes,  so  that 
these  "  splendid  women  "  may  be  drones.  During  the 
war  they  suffered  pecuniarily  nothing.  They  were  fed 
and  housed  with  the  same  comfort  as  in  pre-war  times. 
Their  wages  were  raised  and  they  did  far  less  work. 

The  ladies  who  are  encouraging  them  to  form  a 
union  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
other  than  their  own.  There  are  many  women  whose 
lives  have  been,  in  every  sense,  ruined  by  the  war,  and 
who  now,  bereft  of  their  bread-winners,  have  to  struggle 
along  on  mere  pittances.  In  the  future  they  will  be 
deprived  of  all  domestic  help — for  no  "splendid 
woman  "  is  ready  to  give  her  services  to  the  afflicted, 
unless  highly  paid  for  them.  The  bereaved  mothers, 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  war  have  given  and  lost 
everything ;  their  lives  are  being  dragged  out  in  harass- 
ing poverty.  They  see  themselves  and  their  children 
inevitably  sinking  into  a  lower  stratum  of  society.  Why 
do  not  these  highly-placed  organisers  start  a  union  for 
them  ?  They  really  need  protection — and  anyone  living 
their  lives  for  one  day  would  find  that  of  a  "  Busy 
Bee"  infinitely  preferable. 


But  I  go  farther  than  A.  S.  B.  There  should  be  a 
tax-payers'  union.  The  text  of  modern  Democracy  is 
not  "The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
but  "  Everyone  for  himself,  and  the  Devil  take  the 
hindermost."  It  is  one  big  game  of  "grab."  All 
tax-payers  are  contributing  to  the  "outof-work  dona- 
tions," which  are  enabling  thousands  of  able-bodied 
men  and  women  to  do  absolutely  nothing  and  to  cripple 
every  trade.  Soon  the  tax-payer  will  be  bled  white, 
and  left  without  the  wherewithal  to  employ  even  such 
labour  as  there  may  be.  It  will  be  small  consolation  to 
know  that,  when  "  Labour  "  has  ruined  its  country 
and  the  capitalists,  it  will  be  its  own  last  and  most 
agonised  victim. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.    DE  M. 

PELMANISM  AND   ITS  SUPPORTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  on  April  26  you  call  in  question  my 
recent  writings  concerning  the  Pelman  Institute,  infer- 
ring possibly  two  things,  not  altogether  to  my  credit. 
One,  that  my  recommendation  of  the  Pelman  courses 
is  (what  might  be  called)  a  paid-for  opinion ;  and  the 
other  that  my  favourable  opinion  is  worthless  since  I 
have  not  gone  through  a  course  of  Pelman. 

Neither  inference  is  just.  I  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  Pelman,  that  is  to  say  I  have  studied  this 
system  of  mind-training  thoroughly,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  its  preparing  the  trained  person  for  education 
in  detail  at  our  schools  and  universities.  As  a  result 
of  this  study  I  have  at  different  times  tendered  my 
advice  to  the  Institute  in  regard  to-  the  preparation  of 
these  courses  and  the  practical  application  of  their 
system  to  African  studies.  I  have  given  a  number  of 
opinions  and  suggestions,  two  of  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Institute  for  purposes  of  publicity,  others  having 
been  sent  privately  to  enquirers.  For  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  to  get  up  certain  subjects  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  specialist  advice  and  information  I  have  received 
payment,  just  as  I  might  be  paid  for  the  preparation 
of  a  course  of  lectures  or  the  compilation  of  an  article 
or  a  handbook.  But  I  am  not  interested,  even  in  a 
remote  degree,  in  the  financial  success  of  the  Institute. 
All  I  am  interested  in — giatuitously — is  the  improved 
education  of  the  masses  and  the  classes;  realising,  as  I 
do,  how  often  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  this  gigantic 
Empire  is  jeopardised  by.  ignorance  and  loose  thinking 
in  the  governing  circles,  and  among  the  toiling  or  the 
idle  millions.  I  know  enough  of  the  Pelman  Institute 
to  realise  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  source  of  sup- 
port to  the  schools  and  the  universities  by  sending 
pupils  to  them  to  acquire  exact  knowledge.  It  is  really 
doing — after  the  illogical  fashion  of  our  strangely  suc- 
cessful amateur  system  of  government,  what  the  Board 
of  Education  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  H.  Johnston. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  have  to  refer  to  a  paragraph  in  your  issue  of 
the  26th  April  in  which  you  allude,  inter  alia,  to  an 
article  of  mine  recommending  the  Pelman  System,  this 
article  having  been  published  in  The  Times.    You  say  : 
"  Into  each  of  these  articles  are  spatch-cocked 
some    six    lines    of    recommendation    of  Pelman's 
system,  on  which  none  of  these  men  are  qualified  to 
write,  not  having  gone  through  it.    What  we  ask 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Mr.  Loraine,  Mr.  W.  L.  George, 
and  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh   is,   were  they  paid  for 
writing  these  six  lines?  " 

In  other  words,  you  charge  me  with  having,  for  pay- 
ment, recommended  to  the  public  a  system  which  I 
have  never  practised  and  therefore  know  nothing  about. 
Such  action  on  my  part  would  have  been  gross  dis- 
honesty, and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
evidence  you  base  your  statement. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  can  produce  independent 
verbal  evidence,  and  also  written  evidence,  that  I  have 
put  myself  through  the  entire  Pelman  system,  and  that 
I  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  searching  analysis.  In 
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these  circumstances  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
print  this  letter  in  your  forthcoming  issue  and  withdraw 
your  imputations  on  my  conduct. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  L.  George. 

3,  Pembridge  Crescent,  W.  11. 

[Mr.  W.  L.  George  tells  us  that  he  really  has  taken 
a  course  of  Pelmanism,  Our  assumption  that  he 
had  not  was  based  on  the  evidence  of  his  writings, 
w  hich  exhibit  some  intelligence.  But  if  we  under- 
stand his  letter,  he  admits  that  he  was  paid  for  his 
testimonial,  which  a  little  takes  the  bloom  off  the 
peach  of  his  honour. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Having  just  done  a  course  of  Melmanism,  I 
am  now  doing  "  time." 

I'm  not  grumbling — I  think  Melmanism  wonderful. 

It  taught  me  to  forget  the  time  of  my  City  train — 
to  forget  that  certain  money  entrusted  to  me  was  not 
my  own.  The  only  thing  Melmanism  has  not  taught 
me  is — how  to  forget  my  present  predicament. 

Please  do  not  publish  this  testimonial  if  you  think  it 
will  go  against  your  wonderful  enterprise — perhaps, 
if  you  yourself  are  a  Melmanist,  you'll  forget  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  1  am  thinking  of  taking  a 
course  of  Pelmanism  to  see  whether  it  will  counteract 
my  present  state  of  mind.  Already  I  can  enumerate 
from  memory  the  two  articles  of  furniture  in  my  state- 
room. 

Please  accept  my  best  thanks — Melmanism  is,  in  my 
opinion,  better  than  morphine.  I  am  now  free  from 
all  worries  and  troubles.  I  even  forget  whether  I  am 
married. 

I  enclose  my  cheque  for  ^5  5s.  but  not  this  week. 

Yours  gratefully, 
"  Stone-Cracker  John." 
P.S. — I  owe  my  thanks  to  the  Prison  Authorities  for 
their  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  send  this  letter.  My 
warder  is  a  staunch  Melmanist. 

THE  MOTOR  CYCLE  FIEND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  the  finer  weather  is  due,  we  will  have  a 
quantity  of  terrible  accidents  caused  by  motor  cyclists. 

They  squat  like  great  blown  out  toads  and  go  like 
a  bullet  through  all  traffic,  never  pausing,  leaving  a 
trail  of  smell  and  reports  like  bomb  dropping. 

They  vary  this  by  straddling  along  pushing  behinc 
the  motor-cycle,  whilst  it  makes  enough  noise  to  wake 
the  dead. 

If  the  aristocracy  did  such  things,  what  an  outcry 
it  would  raise,  but  democracy  is  allowed  to  annoy  and 
risk  everybody's  lives  with  impunity  ! 

If  the  motor  cyclists  would  only  confine  this  scorch- 
ing to  a  proper  track,  we  would  all  go  there  to  see  them 
break  their  necks ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  kill  women 
and  children  by  going  at  a  speed  no  other  petrol- 
propelled  vehicle  is  allowed  to  reach  on  the  roads. 

If  a  police  trap  were  put  through  Hyde  Park  from 
Stanhope  Gate  to  the  Marble  Arch  each  .Sunday,  there 
would  be  enough  collected  from  motor  cyclists  to  pay 
a  dozen  out  of  work  men  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Motorist. 

[This  utter  want  of  consideration  for  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  the  public  is  practised  by  all  users  of 
motor  vehicles  and  is  dealt  with  in  a  Note. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

CENTENARY  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNION 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Cambridge  Union  Society  was  founded  in 
1 815,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  war  preparations  were  in 
hand  for  the  celebration  of  its  Centenary  by  an  exten- 
sion of  premises  which  was  urgently  required  for  the 
growing  needs  of  its  members.  Dis  aliter  visum. 
These  plans  and  the  proposed    Centenary   appeal  to 


members  were  put  in  abeyance,  and  now  the  Society 
will  emerge  from  nearly  five  years  of  war  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt. 

The  outbreak  of  war  rapidly  deprived  us  of  nearly 
all  our  undergraduate  members  and  consequently  of 
almost  all  our  income.  During  the  war  the  Society  has 
been  privileged  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  members  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces  quartered  in  Cambridge.  Apart 
from  a  large  number  of  officers  stationed  in  the  town, 
who  were  made  honorary  members,  over  3,700  cadets 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  modified  form  of  mem- 
bership offered  at  a  nominal  subscription. 

In  spite  of  rigid  economy  it  has  been  necessary 
to  obtain  a  banker's  overdraft  to  the  extent  of  ^4,000, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  heavy  arrears  on  the  Pen- 
sion and  Library  accounts. 

A  personal  appeal  is  being  sent  to  all  past  members, 
and  life  members  whose  addresses  are  known.  But  as 
this  list  is  far  from  exhaustive,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
be  good -enough  to  remedy  that  deficiency  by  publish- 
ing this  letter  and  to  ensure  in  this  way  the  widest  pub- 
licity for  this  appeal  amongst  all  past  members  and  life 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  object  of  the  appeal  is  to  pay  off  the  overdraft 
of  ^4,000  and  so  enable  the  Society  to  start  upon  its 
second  century  of  life  unencumbered  with  debt. 

Cheques  crossed  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  a/c.  of 
Cambridge  Union  Society,  may  be  made  payable  to 
Stanley  S.  Brown,  Chief  Clerk. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  L.  McNair, 

President. 

KNIGHTHOOD  AND  THE  "C.W.S." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  we  are  through  with  our  somewhat 
amusement  (and  what  else?)  at  Knightly  Artists  of  the 
Music  Halls,  and  in  the  journal  that  a  while  back 
championed  the  righteous  cause  of  Co-operative 
Societies'  payment  of  income  tax,  permit  me  to  draw 
attention  to  the  above  subject.  For,  in  this  up-to-date 
craze  for  honours,  titles,  and  handles  to  unknown 
names,  undeserving  and  unheard  of  names  are  apt  to 
slip  through  unobserved. 

One  such  knighthood,  then,  has  just  been  conferred 
on,  as  described  in  the  Press,  "  a  director  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society."  Now,  Sir,  in  this  con- 
nection surely  the  public  is  entitled  (well,  yes  !  it  is  the 
public  that  is  so  promiscuously  getting  "entitled  "  !) 
to  ask  two  very  grave  and  seriously  social  questions,  to 
wit  : — Does  this  Co-operative  Knight,  or  Knightly  Co- 
operator,  approve  of  his  commoner  co-operators' 
ignoring  and  evading  of  payment  of  income  tax?  And 
did  he  also  approve  of  the  astounding  action  of  the 
C.W.S.  Bank,  a  few  years  back,  in  heavily  financing 
two  strikes — in  Lanes,  or  Yorks? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anglo-American. 

Colchester,  May  6th,  1919. 

THEATRICAL  TASTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — You  end  your  article  on  the  play  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Hammersmith  with  the  suggestion  that  its 
appearance  there,  instead  of  at  one  of  the  West  End 
theatres,  is  a  reflection  on  "the  taste  of  the  present 
generation  of  theatre-goers."  Say,  rather,  "theatre- 
managers.  " 

The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  London  public  does 
not  see  their  boshy,  flashy  stuff  with  pleasure,  It  goes 
to  it  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  see.  It  will  go 
anywhere  to  see  better  stuff ;  and  it  gets  it  at  Hammer- 
smith, in  a  programme  run  by  men  of  letters. 

The  drama  in  general  is  spoilt  by  the  timidity  of 
commercial  impresarios  and  the  vanity  of  popular 
actresses. 

Yours  faithfully, 

An  Old  Play'GOER. 

6  May,  1919- 
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REVIEWS 

UNCLE  REMUS. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  By 
Julia  Collier  Harris.     Constable.     18s.  net. 

THIS  biography,  which  is  written  by  a  daughter-in- 
law,  has  the  faults  common  with  the  work  of 
near  relations ;  it  is  too  long  and  contains  details  that 
appeal  to  the  family  circle  but  are  not  of  overmuch 
interest  to  the  general  public.  The  creator  of  '  Uncle 
Remus  '  lived  a  singularly  uneventful  life,  and  his 
character  was  of  corresponding  simplicity.  He  was 
born  in  middle  Georgia,  and  apprenticed  as  a  composi- 
tor to  a  man  who  printed  and  edited  The  Countryman 
newspaper  on  his  plantation,  while  carrying  on  the  trade 
of  a  hatter.  The  Civil  War  made  a  great  impression 
on  young  Harris's  mind,  but  materially  touched  him 
but  lightly.  He  went  from  one  journalistic  appoint- 
ment to  another,  eventually  becoming  editor  of  The 
Constitution  at  Atlanta.  He  resigned  that  post  some 
nine  years  before  his  death  in  1910.  Harris  had  the 
good  sense  to  avoid  the  lure  of  New  York,  but,  as  with 
George  Sala,  the  anxieties  of  founding  a  magazine 
troubled  his  last  days.  He  was  exceptionally  shy,  and 
his  letters  of  courtship  to  the  French  Canadian  girl 
whom  he  married  are  singular  instances  of  agonized 
constraint.  But  he  must  have  been  an  admirable 
friend,  husband  and  father;  his  sons  consulted  him  in 
their  love  affairs,  and  he  poked  capital  fun  at  his  wife's 
spring-cleaning.  The  days  passed  tranquilly  and 
happily  at  Snap-Bean  Farm,  except  when  little  children 
and  grandchildren  died,  and  then  the  good  man 
mourned  them  bitterly. 

Such  is  the  tale  that  Mrs.  Harris  takes  nearly  six 
hundred  pages  to  tell ;  she  has  all  but  buried  her  father- 
in-law's  reputation  beneath  the  monument.  Still  she 
wins  forgiveness,  inasmuch  as  Uncle  Remus,  Brer 
Rabbit  and  Tar-Baby  are  immortal.  It  was  a  happy 
chance  that  sent  the  boy  to  the  editor-planter-hatter, 
Turner  by  name.  He  had  the  run  of  his  employer's 
library  of  some  4,000  volumes,  and  his  callow  pen  was 
guided  by  such  sound  advice  as  (1)  Select  a  worthy 
subject;  (2)  Stick  to  it;  (3)  Say  what  you  have  to  say 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Thus  Harris,  in  addition 
to  being  an  incomparable  story-teller,  became  a 
genuine  man  of  letters.  His  humorous  journalism,  of 
which  we  get  many  specimens  in  these  ample  pages, 
seldom  rose  above  the  local  hit-or-miss  order.  But 
his  correspondence  shows  him  to  have  been  acute  in 
appreciating  contemporary  authorship,  and  wise  in  his 
judgment  on  style  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  diction. 
When  some  foolish  person  wanted  to  know  his  ideas 
about  the  American  historical  novels,  he  contented 
himself  with  putting  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  '  first  and 
'Huckleberry  Finn'  second;  a  salutary  snub.  He 
warned  one  of  his  sons  that  an  article  or  a  book  might 
be  grammatically  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
written  in  vile  English.  Above  all,  it  was  on  Turner's 
plantation  that  he  drank  in  from  the  slave  quarters 
the  knowledge  of  the  negro  mind  and  negro  dialect 
that  gave  us  '  Uncle  Remus.' 

The  folk-lorist  inevitably  descended  on  Harris,  and 
he  met  the  attack  with  invincible  honesty.  His  part 
in  the  matter,  he  said,  was  merely  to  collect  the 
stories ;  to  get  the  best  version  he  could,  and  then  to 
write  them  out.  He  had  no  use  for  sun-myths,  though 
he  tolerantly  remarked  that  they  did  nobody  any  harm, 
and,  if  they  were  quackery,  they  were  quackery  of  a' 
very  mild  kind.  "  If  Brer  Fox  runs  Brer  Rabbit  into 
a  hollow  tree,  we  have  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
typified."  But  who  or  what  precisely  are  "Miss 
Meadows  and  the  girls"?  Mr.  Kipling  put  that 
legitimate  question  to  him,  but  Mrs.  Harris  is  unable 
to  supply  Harris's  answer.  Are  they,  as  his  excellent 
illustrator,  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  surmised,  "just 
Nature"?  Probably  they  are.  Anyhow,  if  Harris 
scorned  all  literary  flummery,  he  took  endless  pains  to 
get  the  exact  shades  of  dialect,  and  to  bring  out  the 
difference  in  character  between  the  negroes  of  the 
coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  He  had,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  his  valued  friends,  who  supplied  him 


with  incidents  and  turns  of  phrase  to  store  in  his 
notebook  until  occasion  served.  From  one  of  them 
came  that  fine  fellow  Aaron,  of  Arab  descent,  whose 
adventures  as  a  runaway  have  fascinated  many  an 
imaginative  child  and,  for  that  matter,  many  an  elder 
w  ho  has  not  become  ashamed  of  his  childhood. 

Though  Harris  modestly  regarded  himself  as  an 
editor,  he  had  true  originality  both  in  the  selection  and 
shaping  of  his  stories.  They  have  none  of  the 
mechanical  click  about  them  that  is  heard  in  the  work 
of  O.  Henry,  individual  though  some  of  it  is.  He 
put,  besides,  a  good  deal  of  his  own  nature  into  his 
beasts,  with  its  optimism  and  its  sympathy  for  the 
weaker  side.  Perhaps,  as  time  went  on,  he  tended  to 
preach  in  a  shy  sort  of  way ;  that  element  obtrudes 
itself  in  the  "  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  "  series,  in 
spite  of  Drusilla  and  Buster  John.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
worked  the  vein  after  it  had  shown  signs  of  penury,  as 
in  some  of  the  latter  "Remus"  tales;  while  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann,  with  all  her  merits,  is  something  of  an 
echo.  His  war  stories,  such  as  '  Texas  Joe,'  go  with 
an  undeniable  swing,  but  the  feeling  remains  that 
George  W.  Cable,  for  one,  was  a  more  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  white  South.  Harris  also  essayed  verse 
and  the  elongated  novel.  His  serious  poetry  fails  to 
soar  above  concert-room  sentiment,  and  even  in  dialect 
his  friend,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  "  Hoozier  " 
bard,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  happily  inspired.  Of 
his  extended  fiction,  'Gabriel  Tolliver, '  for  example, 
he  was  his  own  best  critic.  "I'm  afraid,"  he  wrote 
to  Riley,  "  that  long  stories  are  not  my  best  suit.  I 
fake  so  much  interest  in  the  episodes  that  the  main 
thread  is  left  hanging  at  loose  ends."  Thence  came 
their  drastic  treatment  by  magazine  editors,  which 
Harris  sometimes  countered  with  a  humorous  recalci- 
trancy and  a  transposition  of  incidents  that  was 
fatal  to  artistic  creation.  Harris's  true  place  in 
literature  begins  and  end's,  therefore,  with  his 
invention  of  the  negro  conte.  It  is  no  /small 
accomplishment,  and  few  tributes  can  have 
pleased  the  unassuming  man  more  than  one  from 
the  author  of  '  The  Second  Jungle  Book.'  "  I  wonder 
if  you  could  realize,"  Mr.  Kipling  wrote,  "  how 
'  Uncle  Remus,'  his  sayings,  and  the  sayings  of  the 
noble  beasties  ran  like  wild  fire  through  an  English 
public  school  when  I  was  about  fifteen."  This  praise 
of  one  master  of  the  beast-story  by  the  other  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

THE    FUN    OF    THE  FAIR. 

Swings  and  Roundabouts.     By  T.  McDonald  Rendle. 
Chapham  &  Hall.     15s.  net. 

THE  announcement  on  the  publishers'  wrappers 
that  this  book  contained  reminiscences  of  the 
press-gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  dis- 
concerting, because  the  annals  of  that  factory^  have 
been  a  good  deal  overdone.  So,  for  that  matter,  has 
the  history  of  the  Press  Club,  which  only  differs  from 
other  clubs  in  that  it  gives  occasional  smoking  con- 
certs. Fortunately,  Mr.  McDonald  Rendle  soon  cuts 
himself  clear  of  the  journalist's  work  and  leisure,  as 
uninteresting  really  as  a  bishop's  or  a  bookmaker's. 
He  regards  the  House  mainly  as  an  annexe  to  the 
Westminster  Aquarium,  a  highly  original  conception 
on  which  he  is  much  to  be  congratulated.  WThat  a 
wonderful  place  that  was  with  its  tattoed  Greek  noble- 
man, its  "missing  link,"  Zazel,  Zaeo,  the  fasting  man 
and  the  go-as-you  please  competitions  !  It  ultimately 
failed,  partly  through  getting  a  bad  name,  partly 
because  there  was  only  one  Farini.  But  a  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Why  were  the  Earls  Court  Exhibition  and  the 
White  City  successes,  and  the  Alexandra  and  Battersea 
Palaces  disasters?  We  agree  with  Mr.  Rendle  that 
inaccessibility  was  the  chief  cause  of  misfortune,  and 
the  Battersea  Palace  made  the  additional  mistake  of 
opening  its  doors  in  a  hurry.  Even  roller-skating 
could  not  have  saved  it. 

There  is  no  "  high-brow  "  criticism  about  this  jolly 
book,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  collection  of  discursive 
papers,  with  some  violent  word-twisting  here  and 
there,  pretty  much  on  swings  and  roundabouts.  Mr. 
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Rendle  has  some  curious  lore  about  the  "dukies,"  or 
penny  shows  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The 
Rotunda  in  Blackfriars  Road  was  one  of  the  places 
where  they  were  given.  The  story  of  that  building 
would  be  worth  investigating.  It  began  as  the 
Leverian  Museum,  transplanted  from  Leicester  Square  ; 
then  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  .  Rotundanists, 
or  extreme  democrats  of  the  pre-Reform  days,  and 
Francis  Place  used  to  break  up  their  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  orthodox  Radicalism.  Prize  fights  and  an 
atheist  lecturer,  "the  Devil's  parson,"  were  other 
attractions.  Mr.  Rendle  does  not  pursue  its  later  ups- 
and-downs.  In  the  early  'eighties  it  was  the  Bijou — 
there  were  several  Bijous — paying  no  salaries  and  in- 
sisting that  lad) -performers  should  provide  the 
bouquets  which  the  conductor  solemnly  handed  to  them 
across  the  footlights.  More  than  one  imitator  of 
Connie  Gilcrist  graduated  there.  But  Mr.  Rendle  has 
much  to  tell  about  Joe  Cave  and  other  actors  "over 
the  water,"  though  he  has  not  made  quite  enough  of 
George  Conquest,  an  astonishing  acrobat  and  a  mana- 
ger with  great  skill  in  stage  effects,  to  whom  Sir 
Frank  Benson  paid  not  long  since  a  deserved  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  Rendle  appreciates  old-fashioned  melodrama  at 
about  its  true  worth ;  it  was  unsophisticated,  but  it 
was  thrilling  to  the  youthful  mind.  Jarrett  and 
Palmer's  version  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  had  its  great 
moments,  though  the  plentiful  doubling  of  parts  was 
perplexing.  The  "  dude  "  of  the  first  act  was  the 
auctioneer  who  sold  Uncle  Tom  later  on.  You  got 
plenty  for  your  money  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties, 
especially  in  the  pantomime  season,  but  magnates 
were  not  equally  generous  to  their  actors.  Mr. 
Rendle's  statement  that  the  whole  Vokes  troupe  only 
took  ^130  a  week  seems  incredible  enough,  though 
nowadays  the  competition  for  their  varied  talents 
would  be  acute.  The  Majiltons  too  lived  before  their 
time. 

The  fact  is  that  J.  F.  Smith  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors for  one  thing  were  no  profiteers ;  the  bankruptcy 
Court  figured  in  their  financial  calculations.  The  early 
music-halls  also  witnessed  many  and  abrupt  changes 
of  proprietorship,  in  spite  of  the  lions  comiques  and 
their  sway  over  the  clerks  and  office  boys,  whom  they 
affected  to  regard  as  West-end  "swells."  It  was, 
with  the  exception  of  Leybourne,  who  had  a  presence, 
a  blatant,  raucous  tribe,  nor  is  its  extinction  to  be  re- 
gretted. But  is  Mr.  Rendle  correct  in  his  statement 
that  Stead,  "the  Perfect  Cure,"  whom  Dickens  wrote 
about  in  '  Household  Words,'  left  a  large  sum  behind 
him?  In  'The  Variety  Stage,'  by  Stuart  and  Park, 
we  are  told  that  he  died  in  poverty,  and  a  melancholy 
reappearance  at  the  Holborn  certainly  demonstrated 
that  the  favourite  of  one  generation  could  be  the  bore 
of  the  next. 

London  has  not  found  room  for  a  permanent  circus 
these  many  years ;  the  Mazeppas  male  and  female,  like 
"  Bravo  "  Hicks  and  Ada  Menken;  the  ring  man  with 
his  resplendent  gloves ;  the  piebald  steed  who  died  to 
slow  music  and  the  rest  of  it  are  no  more.  The  same- 
ness of  the  business  partly  killed  it ;  if  a  schoolboy  had 
seen  one  circus,  he  had  seen  them  all.  We  trust  also 
that  a  healthy  reaction  against  performing  animals 
has  helped  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  pointed  out,  that  a 
horse  enjoys  waltzing.  So,  too,  "  freaks,"  giants  and 
dwarfs  have  vanished,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate ; 
and  that  is  just  as  well.  Chang  was  the  only  tolerable 
giant ;  he  had  an  engaging  smile.  But  the  conjurer 
is  still  with  us,  and  it  may  be  that  impostors  like  the 
Davenport  Brothers  will  get  an  innings  again.  Their 
chance  has  come,  now  that  eminent  men  of  science 
have  re-baptized  the  stale  old  tricks  as  "psychic 
phenomena."  Among  genuine  conjurors,  Mr.  Rendle 
might  have  put  in  a  good  word  for  Charles  Bertram ; 
his  "patter"  and  the  simplicity  of  his  means  made 
him  much  more  amusing  that  laborious  illusionists 
like  "  the  Great  Lafayette."  Should  we  lament  the 
departure  of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  of  "  Pony  "  Moore 
and  his  company ;  should  we  not  rather  recognise  that 
they  are  reincarnate  in  the  Pierrots  who  delight 
Tommies  and  pier-head  audiences?    They  minister,  as 


Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  to  the  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure ;  an'd  though  it  is  all  the  rankest  Philistinism, 
we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Rendle  has  used  old  programmes 
and  a  truly  enviable  memory  in  preserving  their  primi- 
tive predecessors  from  oblivion,  and  that  he  should 
have  executed  his  task  so  well. 

CRIM.  CON. 

Crime  and  Criminals.    By  Charles  Mercier.  Univer- 
sity of  London  Press.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  professes  to  expound  "  the  jurispru- 
dence of  crime  :  medical,  biological  and 
psychological,"  and  incidentally  to  make  mincemeat 
of  the  Lombroso  school.  We  wish  that  a  more  modest 
and  convincing  protagonist  had  arisen,  for  continental 
criminology  invokes  much  unwritten  or  unwritable 
law,  and  Dr.  Mercier  fails  to  refute  it  by  mere 
dogmatic  assertion.  "  A  supercilious  Oxford 
critic  of  my  teaching,"  he  says  in  his  preface, 
"  has  objected  that  my  '  pose  '  of  common  sense 
becomes  tiresome,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  tiresome 
to  those  to  whom  common  sense  is  foreign  and 
abhorrent;  but  I  am  impenitent."  His  teaching 
may  be  common  sense,  just  as  it  would  be  to  announce 
that  parallel  straight  lines  never  meet,  but  we  should 
prefer  to  style  it  obvious.  He  claims  to  be  the  only 
writer  on  "  praxiology,  the  science  of  conduct,"  which 
he  opposes  to  psychology,  the  science  of  the  mind,  as 
though  conduct  could  be  independent  of  reason.  Here 
is  a  typical  passage  :  "  An  act  is  novel  when  it  is  done 
for  the  first  time  by  the  actor;  and  the  degree  of 
novelty  is  marked  by  the  extent  to  which  it  differs  from 
the  previous  acts  of  that  actor."  Yes,  and  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  an  archdeacon  is  a  dignitary 
who  performs  archidiaconal  functions.  But  that  is  no 
proof  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

Dr.  Mercier's  conclusions  are  mostly  dogmatic.  In 
order  to  annoy  the  Lombroso  school,  he  insists  that 
"  there  is  no  special  psychology  peculiar  to  criminals 
the  mind  of  the  criminal  is  constituted  of  the 
very  same  elements,  that  act  in  the  very  same  way, 
as  those  that  constitute  the  minds  of  other  people." 
Accordingly,  the  law  should  punish  not  only  smugglers 
and  other  offenders  against  the  revenue,  but  also 
cabinet  ministers  who  waste  millions  of  pounds  in  a 
profligate  way.  The  fact  that  the  ministers  represent 
the  nation,  while  spending  its  money,  is  no  excuse  in 
Dr.  Mercier's  eyes.  Nor  does  he  make  allowance  for* 
the  possibly  excellent  motives  of  the  spendthrift  states- 
man. Yet  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  book  is 
to  insist  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  motives. 
"  A  murderous  assault,"  he  says,  "  that  is  com- 
pletely successful  and  secures  the  death  of  the 
victim  is  a  capital  crime,  and  is  punished  by  death. 
An  assault  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  in  which 
the  same  weapon  was  used  with  the  same  determined 
intention  of  causing  the  immediate  death  of  the  victim, 
but  which  failed  from  some  accidental  circumstance 
beyond  the  control  of  the  criminal,  would  be  only  an 
assault,  and  punishable  at  the  most  by  two  or  three 
years'  imprisonment.  .  .  Such  discrepancies  out- 
rage one's  sense  of  justice,  and  cannot  be  justified. 
The  guilt  lies  in  the  intention  as  soon  as  the  intention 
is  endorsed  by  the  will  and  issues  in  action."  This  is 
a  novel  and  dangerous  theory,  which  Dr.  Mercier 
wisely  abstains  from  attempting  to  prove.  While 
relying  on  acts  and  discarding  psychology,  he  wishes 
to  punish  not  the  act,  but  the  intention.  How  is  he  to 
prove  the  intention  without  probing  the  mind  to  an  im- 
possible degree?  In  a  spirit  of  mischief  he  propounds 
a  problem  which  he  admits  himself  incapable  of  solv- 
ing. "  If  two  shipwrecked  men  hang  on  to  the  same 
plank,"  he  says,  "  which  is  capable  of  saving  only 
one,  what  course  ought  either  of  them  to  take?  If  he 
lets  go,  he  commits  suicide.  If  he  pushes  the  other 
off,  he  commits  murder.  If  he  does  nothing,  both 
perish."  On  another  page,  Dr.  Mercier  pleads  with 
some  tenderness  for  suicide ;  so  we  presume  that,  if  he 
found  himself  hanging  to  such  a  plank,  he  would  deem 
it  his  duty  to  let  go. 

Finally,  let  us  quote  Dr.  Mercier's  views  on  criminal 
reform  :  "  The  occasional  criminal  does  not  need  refor- 
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mation.  .  .  The  habitual  criminal  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  reform.  He  cannot  be  reformed  either  by  the 
ancient  method  of  brutal  severity  or  by  the  modern 
method  of  providing-  him  with  beer  and  skittles,  with 
newspapers  to  edit  and  lectures  on  Sophocles  to  listen 
to." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  14th  Point.    By  C.  Ernest  Fayle.    John  Murray. 
5s.  net. 

THE  League  of  Nations  is  a  subject  generally  held 
to  excuse  some  indulgence  in  fine  writing,  but 
Mr.  Fayle  has  been  proof  against  all  temptation  in  this 
direction.  Disregarding  the  appeals  of  romance  and 
sentiment,  he  has  set  himself  to  investigate  the  problem 
in  its  practical  bearings ;  and  his  conclusions  are,  at  any 
rate,  interesting  and  suggestive.  He  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  League  is  to  come  into  being  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  a  more  rudimentary  form  than  many  of  its 
advocates  desire.  To  force  upon  a  wholly  novel  experi- 
ment the  conditions  appropriate  to  institutions  of  long 
standing  and  gradual  development  would  be,  he  thinks, 
to  court  disaster.  International  solidarity  has  not,  in 
his  view,  advanced  as  yet  beyond  a  point  corresponding 
to  that  early  stage  in  the  civilization  of  individual  races, 
when  an  injured  man,  waiving  his  right  to  personal 
revenge,  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  community,  if  it  recog- 
nised the  justice  of  his  complaint,  responded 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  guilty  person  a 
pressure  which  at  its  most  intense  degree  took  the  form 
of  outlawry.  Iceland,  during  the  Saga  period,  fur- 
nishes "perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  society. ' '  There  was  no 
executive,  nor  any  form  of  centralised  government. 
"The  validity  of  the  law  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  depended  on  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  in- 
dependent freeholders,"  and  recalcitrant  offenders 
' '  could  be  dealt  with  only  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  ' 
community  at  large — by  a  sentence  of  outlawry." 
Imperfect  though  this  system  might  be,  it  was  yet,  as 
Mr.  Fayle  justly  observes,  "a  great  advance  on  the 
heroic  anarchy  which  it  superseded,"  and  its  applica- 
tion to  international  relations  would,  he  surmises,  repre- 
sent an  equally  great  advance  on  the  larger  scale. 
More  cannot,  at  present,  with  reason,  be  hoped  for; 
and  on  this  ground  he  rejects  the  ambitious  idea  of  a 
"  world  State,  with  its  appropriate  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  machinery."  Such  a  project  presupposes 
unity  of  interests  and  ideals,  which  is  very  far  from 
existing  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  dread 
of  war,  deepened  to  intensity  by  the  horrors  of  the  last 
four  years,  is  the  one  binding  force  which  we  can  recog- 
nise as  now  existent.  On  the  basis  of  this  feeling, 
answering  roughly  to  that  reaction  against  internal  dis- 
order which  induced  the  Icelandic  community  to  take 
in  hand  the  regulation  of  disputes  between  individuals, 
the  League  must  be  founded.  The  Council  represent- 
ing it  must  have  for  its  function  the  settlement,  or 
better,  the  prevention  of  world  quarrels,  and  a  judicial 
code  and  a  system  of  procedure  will  evolve  by  practice, 
as  they  did  in  Iceland.  Outlawry  must  be,  as  in  the 
older  case,  the  Council's  ultimate  weapon  against 
rebellious  members.  This  could  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
enforced  by  the  economic  pressure  of  boycott  or 
blockade ;  and,  if  these  proved  insufficient,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  armed  forces  at  the  League's  disposal.  This 
would  suffice  for  a  beginning,  and  through  the  working 
of  time  and  experience  the  Council's  sphere  of  action 
would  gradually  and  naturally  expand.  Such  are  the 
speculations  which  have  been  introduced  to  the  world 
by  latter-day  idealism. 


THE  MODERN  SOUL. 

Miss  Fingal.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Blackwood. 
6s.  net. 

THERE  are  two  strongly  contrasted  types  of 
women  in  Mrs.  Clifford's  latest  novel,  and  one 
is  very  far  more  lifelike  than  the  other,  though  she  is 
given  less  than  the  other's  equipment  of  vitality.  Aline, 
indeed,  is  a  colourless  type  that  would  not  have  stood 
out  in  a  less  garish  age  than  our  own.  As  it  is,  her 
neutral  tints,  as  of  faded  tapestry,  are  in  almost  start- 
ling relief.  Such  a  woman,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  is  all  but  an  impossibility  to-day.  But  for  her 
circumstances  and  attributes  ("  genteel  "  poverty, 
friendlessness,  inconspicuous  looks,  diffidence),  Aline 
could  hardly  have  existed,  even  in  the  backwaters  of 
Battersea,  and  remained  so  entirely  unspotted  from  the 
London  world.  Her  sudden  accession  to  wealth  leaves 
her  unchanged,  except  in  the  external  things  of  life. 
She  is  charming  because  she  is  gentle  and  because  she 
is  rare.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  we  should  have  found 
her  too  ordinary  to  be  interesting. 

The  other  woman,  flamboyant,  warm-hearted,  vulgar 
and  (technically,  at  any  rate)  vicious,  has  been  done 
and  overdone  by  novelists  and  Mrs.  Clifford  succeeds 
with  her  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ruck. 

The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  delicately  suggested 
supernatural  element  involved  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  mother's  soul  into  the  body  of  the  childless  woman 
who  adored  the  children.  This  was  a  difficult  idea  to 
handle,  and  it  has  been  treated  with  some  real  power. 

The  story  is  one  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  best,  and  avoids 
the  occasionally  painful  realism  of  her  earlier  works. 
We  prefer  Pythagoras  to  Zola. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  TALE. 

Tony's    Wife.     By    Madame    Albanesi.     Holden  & 
Hardingham.    6s.  gd.  net. 

MADAME  ALBANESI  has  always  been  a  charming 
writer,  but  she  has  never  shown  any  marked 
faculty  for  seizing  the  characteristics  of  her  own  time. 
This  deficiency  appears  to  reach  its  climax  in  the  volume 
now  before  us.  It. is  strange  in  this  year  of  grace  1919 
to  find  the  career  of  governess  represented  as  the  only 
resource  for  a  girl  obliged  to  earn  her  living.  It  is, 
perhaps,  stranger  still  that  teaching  should  be  defined 
as  drudgery,  and  work  of  any  kind  as  an  impertinent 
interruption  to-  the  normal  order  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heroine,  as  usually  in  this  novelist's 
works,  at  once  conciliates  our  sympathy,  particularly  by 
the  spirit  which  she  displays  in  verbal  encounter  with  her 
detestable  grandmother.  But  that  she  should  regard 
the  old  harridan's  death  with  any  emotion  other  than 
relief  seems,  to  quote  George  Eliot,  "  not  in  human 
nature,  only  in  human  pretence."  Vet  to  the  reader 
this  decease  may  well  be  a  cause  for  some  regret,  for 
from  that  point  onwards  the  story  declines  in  interest, 
growing  more  incoherent  and  improbable  till  by  tortu- 
ous ways  it  reaches  the  conventional  and  happy  ending. 

POLYNESIA  AGAIN. 

Under   Blue    Skies.      By    H.    De    Vere  Stacpoole. 
Hutchinson.    6s.  gd.  net. 

IN  these  stories,  the  scene,  with  one  or  two  negligible 
exceptions,  is  laid  amid  Mr.  Stacpoole's  beloved 
South  Sea  Islands,  which  are  described  with  his  usual 
charm.  We  notice  other  merits  which  have  not 
always  been  conspicuous  in  his  former  works.  The 
characterisation  is,  we  think,  stronger,  and  most  so  in 
the  comparatively  long  tale  dealing  with  the  adventure 
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of  two  "  beach-combers,"  equal  in  fortune,  but  other- 
wise differing  widely.  One,  the  man  of  better  antece- 
dents, reveals  himself,  when  opportunity  offers,  as  a 
murderer  and  traitor  in  grain.  The  other  yields  to  the 
guiding  of  a  dim  aspiration  after  something  which  he 
delightfully  calls  respectability,  and  which  more  cul- 
tured folk  would  probably  define  as  a  higher  life.  His 
impulse  in  this  direction  is  much  encouraged  by  a 
chance  encounter  with  a  missionary  :  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  these  pages  missionaries  always  appear 
as  combatants  on  the  right  side  in  the  eternal  battle 
between  good  and  evil,  a  battle  which  seems  ever 
present  to  the  author's  mind.  Cannibalism,  which, 
apparently,  has  not  yet  entirely  vanished  from  the 
Polynesian  earthly  paradise,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Stacpoole 
pithily  observes,  an  amusing  subject,  when  investi- 
gated at  close  quarters ;  but  it  imparts  a  grim 
emphasis  to  more  than  one  of  the  situations  brought 
before  us.  The  sagas  of  the  self-sailed  schooner,  of  the 
great  pearl  destroyed  through  short-sighted  cunning, 
and  of  the  practical  joke  which  drew  a  golden-hearted 
sea-captain  far  out  of  his  course  with  eminently  satis- 
factory results,  are  prominent  amongst  the  attractions 
of  this  agreeable  volume. 

IVORY  OR  HORN? 

Such  Stuff  as  Dreams.     By  C.  E.  Lawrence.  John 
Murray.    7s.  net. 

'"INHERE  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
JL  experiences  sustained  by  Fitzroy  Stone,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  hero,  and  those  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
described  in  one  of  his  short  stories.  But  fundamental 
differences  soon  emerge.  What  Mr.  Kipling,  we  think, 
had  in  mind  were  the  authentic  reminiscences  of  a  pre- 
vious incarnation.  Fitzroy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
series  of  visions  representing  London  and  its  in- 
habitants at  various  periods  known  to  history,  and 
others  of  which  no  record  exists.  We  are,  moreover, 
left  in  doubt  whether  these  manifestations  are  intended 
to  have  a  value  measurable  by  the  standards  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  or  to  rank  merely  as 
illusions  due  to  the  abnormal  mental  condition  pro- 
duced by  external  injury  to  the  brain. 

For  us,  the  charm  of  the  story  lies  mainly  in  its 
delightful  domestic  atmosphere  (Fitzroy,  unlike  Mr. 
Kipling's  sometime  galley-slave,  is  happily  married), 
and  in  the  characterisation.  In  Mr.  Sampson,  minister 
of  a  sect  known  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Religionists, 
the  author  lias  achieved  a  triumph.  Shallow,  blatant, 
insincere  as  he  is,  he  has  yet  some  of  the  qualities 
which  make  for  success,  and  proves  it  by  his  eagerness 
to  secure  fresh  attractions  for  his  congregation,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  temporary  eclipse  in  his  own  importance. 
The  result  has  something  of  that  joyous  unexpectedness 
which  par  excellence  we  associate  with  Lewis  Carroll ; 
yet  the  tale  ends  more  sadly  than  we  could  wish. 

THE  MONTHLIES 

The  '  Nineteenth  Century  '  seems  to  be  devoting  itself  less  and 
less  to  literary  matters  and  filling  their  place  by  spiritualism  and 
vague  discussions.  Some  unpublished  letters  of  Ruskin,  written 
about  the  time  when  '  Omoo  '  was  published,  show  the  extent 
of  the  change  in  our  mental  surroundings,  while  that  delightful 
book  retains  its  charm.  Prof.  Foster  Watson  regards  the  classics 
as  favouring  democracy,  which  they  do,  if  we  mean  the  democracy 
of  the  dress-coat.  The  hardv  mensuals,  Messrs.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
F.  Gribble,  H.  Spender,  and  Dr.  Frodsham,  contrive  to  fill  up 
their  allotted  space  without  saying  much  that  is  new  or  well  put. 
Canon  Barry  anatomises  the  Bolshevik  by  analogy  with  the  Com- 
munist :  Bolshevism  is  really  the  revolt  and  rule  of  the  "  sub- 
merged tenth."  Mr.  Marriott  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Jerome  Paturot,  whose  adventures  in  search  of  the  best  of  all 
governments  would  have  served  his  turn  admirably.  Miss  Edith 
Sellers  points  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the  war-years  on  working- 
class  women,  which  have  yet  to  show  their  full  consequences. 
Prof.  Longford  shows  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which,  however,  sorely  needs 
it,  and  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has  a  good  review  of  '  The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams.'  There  is  a  posthumous  article  by  the  late 
George  Martineau,  dealing  with  the  '  Organisation  and  Defence 
of  Industry  '  with  special  reference  to  agriculture  and  the  sugar 
industry. 

The  '  Fortnightly  '  is  rapidly  taking  the  first  place  among  the 
monthlies  by  its  general  excellence.  For  this  month  we  have  a 
first-rate  article  on  the  historical  place  of  Poland,  and  the  reliance 


that  can  be  founded  on  its  national  temperament.  Sir  P.  Yino- 
gradoff  writes  on  the  influence  of  idealism  in  the  growth  of 
modern  Russia,  and  pictures  the  swaying  currents  of  Western 
and  Eastern  tendencies  of  thought.  Mr.  R.  Crozier  Long  gives 
us  by  far  the  best,  almost  the  only  trustworthy,  account  of  the 
financial  system  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  of  the  results  they  have 
already  obtained,  as  shown  by  their  own  figures.  They  are  aim- 
ing at  complete  national  bankruptcy  in  order  to  return  to  the 
system  of  exchange  of  commodities  alone.  Prof.  Erskine's  account 
of  the  American  character  as  moulded  by  its  past  is  good  reading, 
and  explains  much  to  the  average  Englishman  that  often  puzzles 
us.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  treats  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Sheridan 
not  generally  known.  Mr.  Milne  tells  us  what  the  soldier  reads, 
Mrs.  Blakey  of  her  experiences  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Mr.  Courtney 
reprints  an  admirable  lecture  on  '  The  Perfect  Artist,'  while  Miss 
May  Bateman  writes  on  '  Paul  Claudel  '  with  sympathy. 

'  Blackwood  '  is  as  good  as  ever.  Quex  closes  '  The  Return 
Push  '  with  the  death  of  his  Colonel  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
carrying  with  him  the  sympathy  of  all  his  readers.  Mr.  Slorer 
Clouston  starts  a  new  story,  but  we  begin  to  be  afraid  when  four 
or  five  characters  are  brought  into  a  lawyer's  office  and  he  says, 

Tell  me  the  story  of  your  lives."  Klaxon  on  the  submarines, 
and  '  Green  Balls  '  are  as  full  of  thrills  as  ever,  and  the  story 
of  the  prisoners  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  of  the  escaping  officers, 
is  as  interesting.  '  Musings  without  Method  '  deal  with  Britain's 
Shame  and  the  League  of  Futility  in  the  expected  manner. 

'  Cornhill  '  has  a  varied  bill  of  fare  this  month,  of  which  th( 
most  attractive  may  be  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson's  account  of  the  first 
revival  of  Greek  Plays  in  our  time.  Mr.  Freeman  describes  his 
experiences  with  the  Germans  after  the  capitulation,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lawrence  has  a  fantasy  on  Pepys,  and  Sir  George  Aston  tells 
of  the  life  of  a  Marine  officer  in  the  'eighties. 

The  '  National  '  gives  us  Sir  George  Buchanan's  lecture  at 
Edinburgh  last  March  on  '  Great  Britain  and  Russia,'  a  quite 
illuminating  story.  Canon  Barry  philosophises  on  President 
Wilson,  which  the  editor  on  Lloyd  George  does  not.  For  the  rest 
the  articles  are  of  the  usual  varied  and  lively  character. 

'  History  '  is  a  well-edited  review,  whose  scope  is  shown  by 
its  name.  Its  best  work  is  its  series  of  historical  revisions,  in 
which  there  is  a  lively  battle  going  on  between  Dr.  Chambers 
and  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard  gives  the  history 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  there  is  an  authoritative  paper  on 
Dalmatia. 
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Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  Frew  and 
Mr.  J.  Downie  (2s.  net),  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Leask  (Is.  6d.  net),  and  A  Rapid  Survey  of  English 
Literature,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Blakeney  (2s.  net),  are  all  published 
by  Messrs.  Blackie  for  school  use.  The  multiplication  of  small 
books  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  features  of  modern  times.  We 
suppose  that  some  of  them  are  necessary,  and  wish  that  most  of 
them  were  better  done,  with  more  idea  of  what  the  young  learner 
really  requires.  In  introducing  '  Childe  Harold,'  Mr.  Frew  gives 
a  number  of  varying  estimates  of  Byron's  position  and  importance, 
and  mixes  up  what  was  thought  of  him  on  the  Continent  with 
his  reputation  at  home,  which  is  a  different  thing.  The  native 
verdict  is  always  the  soundest  ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  only  sound  one.  Mr.  Frew  goes  on  to  advise  the  student  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  to  discount  all  general  criticism,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  the 
poet's  verse.  The  last  point  is  essential,  but  the  rest  of  the 
advice  is  surely  weak.  Boys  should  know  what  poetry  is,  and 
why  it  is  good,  and,  as  they  are  too  young  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves, they  should  be  told,  preferably  by  the  teacher  viva  voce. 
Byron's  verse  is  usually  pretty  clear  in  meaning,  but  classical 
and  historical  allusions  abound  in  '  Childe  Harold,'  and  these 
the  editors  (Mr.  Downie  is  responsible  for  Cantos  2  and  3)  have 
explained  thoroughly.    As  Horace  is  duly  credited  with  his  line 


STOP  and  THINK 

TWENTY,  Thirty,  or  Forty  years  on  the  road  of  life, 
it  is  time  for  you  to  stop  and  think  seriously  as  to 
what  your  position  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence. 
To-day,  in  the  height  and  strength  of  your  manhood,  you 
may  be  doim<  well,  but  who  can  tell  how  long  your  good 
fortune  may  last,  or  when  your  wife  and  family  may  be  left 
to  face  the  world  without  your  aid  ? 
What  then  ? 

Why  not  start  now  to  make  certain  provision  for  the 
future  by  means  of  Endowment  Assurance  ?  Should  you 
unfortunately  die,  before  the  Policy  matures,  the  full 
amount,  plus  profits  due  at  the  time,  would  be  paid  to  your 
wife,  family  or  dependants,  without  any  deduction  or  future 
liabilities.    Send  a  post-card  to-day  for  full  particulars  : 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE  £Sg5,  COMPANY  ltd 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT:  32  Moorgate  Street.  London.  E.C.  2. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £16,000.000. 
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on  Soracte,  he  might  have  been  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
another  passage  from  the  Odes  (p.  205).  We  are  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  "  Light  Eros  finds  a  teere  "  in  stanza  (J  of  Canto  I. 
explained,  finds  "  something  to  be  afraid  of,"  "  feere  "  being 
archaic  for  "fear."  Surely  "feere"  is  "companion,"  as  in  the 
song  which  occurs  in  stanza  13.  The  word  was  used  by  Tenny- 
son, and  frequently  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  '  The  Last  of  the 
Barons.'  We  think  a  few  examples  of  a  strange  word  help  to  fix 
it  in  the  memory.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  derivations  of  such 
words  are  often  given,  also  parallel  passages  from  other  poets 
whom  Byron  echoed.  Mr.  Frew  makes  a  point  of  printing  the 
punctuation  of  the  text  as  Byron  left  it,  and  remarks  that 
Byron's  dash  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  his  comma  or 
semi-colon.  This  view  would  be  well  enough,  if  poets  were  care- 
ful about  punctuating  their  verses.  But,  alas  !  they  are  not. 
Even  in  this  advanced  twentieth  century  editors  have  frequently 
to  put  in  a  poet's  stops  for  him.  Such  trifles  are  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  enraptured  muse,  and  every  professional 
"  reader  "  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  between  a 
dash  and  a  full  point  in  a  MS. 

Mr.  Leask  is  strong  in  Scottish  history  and  tells  us  all  about 
the  sources  of  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  re-establishing  a  chronicler 
against  the  attacks  of  two  modern  historians.  He  is,  however,  a 
little  vague  in  his  praise  of  the  poem.  It  contains  some  of  Scott's 
most  vigorous  writing,  but  the  situation  and  characters  are  not 
clearly  put  before  us  at  the  beginning.  It  is  this  lack  of  clear- 
ness, we  think,  which  has  put  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  '  below  its 
predecessors.  There  are  flat  passages  in  it,  too,  as  Mr.  Leask 
admits  ;  but  in  the  scenes  of  action  bcott  is  always  at  his  best. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  remark,  as  Mr.  Blakeney  does  in  his 
few  words  of  Preface,  that  his  "  manual  is  in  no  sense  a  history 
of  English  literature."  It  is  far  too  brief  for  that,  a  gallop 
through  an  immense  field.  Mr.  Blakeney  has  taste  and  know- 
ledge, and  he  must  have  felt  severely  restricted  by  his  limits  of 
space.  We  do  not  think  this  sort  of  tabloid  information  does 
much  good.  Bacon  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  essay  '  Of 
Studies  '  speaks  of  extracts  as  suitable  for  "  the  meaner  sort  of 
books,"  and  adds,  "  Else  distilled  books  are  like  common  dis- 
tilled water,  flashy  things." 

During  the  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  are  disposing  of  the  second 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  late  W.  J.  Leighton  of  Brewer  Street, 
Golden  Square.  Mr.  Leighton  held  a  high  rank  among  our 
dealers  in  old  and  valuable  books,  and  specialised  in  fifteenth 
century  examples  of  the  rarer  sort,  fine  and  historical  bindings, 
first  editions  of  the  English  classics,  and  the  best  productions  of 
modern  presses.  His  judgment  was  almost  unerring,  founded  on 
a  life-time's  experience.  This  sale  contains  good  specimens  of 
all  these  classes.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  incunabula 
of  exceptional  interest  to  collectors,  the  earliest  being  dated  1472, 
and  several  which  will  be  sought  after  as  being  the  first  books 
which  may  have  been  bound  for  Henry  VIII.,  as  they  bear, 
amongst  other  stamps,  the  royal  arms.  Bindings  by  Reynes  are 
fairly  common,  as  such  things  go,  but  Jacobi  bindings  (Lot  955) 
are  of  great  rarity.  Among  the  English  classics  are  first  editions 
of  Spenser,  '  Paradise  Regained,'  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Smollett, 
Shelley — '  Queen  Mab  '  and  '  The  Cenci,'  with  a  number  of  early- 
printed  English  works,  including  some  by  Henry  VIII.  Among 
fine  modern  books  are  specimens  of  the  Doves  and  Ashendene 
Presses.  In  another  season  than  this,  the  sale  would  have  been 
of  first-rate  importance,  but  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  Mostyn 
and  Yates-Thompson  sales,  of  the  latter  of  which  we  have 
received  a  catalogue. 

We  notice  that  the  original  manuscript,  words  and  music,  of 
'Dye  ken  John  Peel?'  by  John  Woodcock  Graves,  is  to  be  sold 
on  June  2nd  next.  The  autographs  sold  this  week  have  been 
of  great  interest  and  have  fetched  good  prices. 

Folk-Lore.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  4.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  6s.  6d. 
The  latest  number  of  folk-lore  has  a  full  and  interesting  article  on 
'  The  Rosary  in  Magic  and  Religion,'  by  Miss  Winifred  Blackman, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  both  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  and 
for  an  article  in  an  Encyclopaedia.  The  oldest  examples  are 
Oriental,  and  belong  to  a  time  when,  as  Tylor  said,  prayers 
stiffened  out  to  formulas,  which  required  verbal  accuracy  and 
which  in  their  repetition  were  assimilated  to  charms.  The  word 
"  rosary  "  itself  does  not  occur  early  in  English  and  is  decidedly 
odd,  its  derivation  being  ascribed  to  a  fanciful  legend  of  a  pious 
youth,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  miraculous  supply  of  roses. 
Beads,  as  Miss  Blackman  reminds  us,  means  prayers,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  knots  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  mnemonic  aids  in 
prayers,  as  in  secular  life.  Such  a  simple  method  of  reminder  is 
fairly  universal,  and  proves  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  this  or  that 
rite  in  one  country  more  than  another.  Hindus  are  credited  with 
the  first  use  of  the  rosary,  a  race  given  to  contemplation  and 
religion  of  the  silent  kind.  The  Hindu  beads  vary  in  material,  the 
best  being  made  of  expensive  stuff.  A  good  deal  of  mystic 
lore  and  ritual  is  attached  to  them.  Snake  charmers,  we  learn, 
use  rosaries  as  protective  amulets.  The  Japanese  treat  them  as 
important  both  in  social  and  religious  life,  but  among  the  Jews 
they  have  lost  religious  significance  and  are  only  used  as  a 
pastime,  on  days  when  no  work  can  be  done.  The  whole  article 
makes  a  neat  little  monograph.  Mr.  Moutray  Read's  '  Folklore 
and  History  in  Ireland  '  is  historically  valuable,  also  not  devoid 
of  a  "certain  liveliness,"  like  the  course  of  Irish  life  and  politics 
to-day.  We  read  of  bull-baiting  in  Dublin,  fights  between 
different  city  companies,  and  Limerick  gaieties  in  which 
"  daughters,  wives  and  elders,  like  poisoned  salamanders,"  joined 
in  the  fray. 

In  further  Irish  matter  a  capital  ghost  story  of  Lord  Tirawley 
is  recounted,  while  many  traces  of  belief  in  fairies  are  recorded. 


The  traces  of  the  curious  behaviour  of  husbands  when  their  wives 
are  pregnant,  belonging  to  the  "  Couvade  "  cycle  of  ideas,  may 
seem  strange  in  England  to-day.  But  we  have  met  just  such  a 
case  in  Kent  of  recent  years,  and,  if  doctors  were  folklorists,  they 
could  probably  produce  several  more  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  note  on  "  King  Orfeo  "  reminds  us  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Boethius,  whose  '  Consolation  of  Philosophy  '  we  were 
noticing  the  other  day.  The  classical  student  naturally  supposes 
the  sources  he  knows  best  are  the  origin  of  similar  stories,  credit- 
ing people  with  knowledge  and  taste  they  do  not  possess.  Boethius 
had  a  wide  popularity  in  his  day,  but  his  version  has  suffered 
Celtic  changes. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson.  Books  3  and  4.  Cambridge  University  Press.  These 
two  volumes  complete  the  series  of  Mr.  Sampson's  admirable 
Readings,  the  first  instalment  of  which  we  noticed  on 
March  8.  As  before,  he  makes  some  effective  groups  of  prose 
and  poetry  concerned  with  a  single  subject,  and  we  notice  some 
piquant  contrasts,  as  where  some  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
line  prose,  ending  with  "  the  recollection  of  the  'bloomin' 
'ymn',"  is  followed  by  several  pages  of  Dante  in  Cary's  trans- 
lation. The  ample  range  of  the  selections  is  shown  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  prose  of  Samuel  Butler  (a  passage  from  '  Ere- 
whon  ')  and  Mr.  Belloc,  a  letter  from  Shelley,  a  bit  of  Mark 
Twain  about  a  sleepless  night,  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in 
Adlington's  version  of  Apuleius,  and  a  prison  sketch  of  Defoe's. 
The  death  of  Socrates  is  given  in  Jowett's  masterly  English, 
which  reminds  us  of  Oxford,  and  leads  on  naturally  to  a  charm- 
ing poem  by  Andrew  Lang  on  his  "  Almae  matres. " 

We  should  have  been  inclined  to  omit  passages  from  the  Bible 
altogether,  in  order  to  make  room  for  less  known  and  less 
accessible  things  ;  but,  after  all,  Mr.  Sampson  may  be  right,  for 
the  Bible  is  little  known  in  these  days,  and  little  regarded— to 
judge  from  the  performances  of  latter-day  writers  of  note — as  a 
model  of  style.  The  heading  '  Homer  '  leads  on  to  the  famous 
sonnet  by  Keats,  and  versions  by  Tennyson,  George  Chapman, 
Pope,  and  Butcher  and  Lang.  Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Aristo- 
phanes all  figure  in  capable  modern  translations.  Why  not 
Sophocles  also?  We  remember  a  good  version  of  the  last  speech 
of  Ajax  by  Calverley. 

That  master  of  verse  is  well  presented,  however,  in  his  ren- 
dering of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  a  pretty  lesson  in  conciseness 
and  charm.  In  the  last  stanza  but  one  "  had  "  has  been  printed 
instead  of  "hath,"  which  spoils  the  sense. 

The  illustrations  are,  as  we  said  before,  choice,  and  aptly  fitted 
in  their  places. 


LATE  HOURS 

Late  hours  often  involve  insufficient 
rest  and  sleep.  Prolonged  exertion — 
whether  through  stress  of  business  or 
as  the  result  of  pleasure — takes  a  severe 
toll  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  use  of  'BYNOGEN'  prevents  the  health 
from  becoming  seriously  undermined  through 
over-exertion;  it  supplies  the  vital  mechanism 
of  the  body — brain,  nerves  and 
muscles  with  exceptional  nutriment. 

'  BYNOGEN  '  is  a  concentrated  nutritive 
food  with  a  most  agreeable  flavour.  It  should 
supplement  the  daily  dietary  of  young  and 
old.  Those  who  take  it  regularly  withstand 
the  effects  of  overstrain,  and  enjoy  the 
delightful  feeling  of  vigour  and  well-being. 


en 


O  Brings  Health 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9.  3/-.  51-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 3. 

Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 
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DO   YOU  REALIZE 

that  every  time  you  burn  WASTE  PAPER 
you  are  "  burning  money."  It  may  be 
only  a  little  but  it  all  counts. 

WASTE  PAPER 

is  urgently  needed  to  keep  our  English 
Paper  Mills  running,  old  catalogues, 
magazines,  books,  etc., — anything  will  do. 

We  supply  sacks  free  of  charge.  You 
just  fill  them  up  and  send  them  along  by 
carrier  (at  our  expense)  if  in  the  country. 
In  London  we  collect  daily.  You  will 
receive  payment  at  the  highest  Government 
prices  per  return. 

Send  tis  a  post  card  tit  once  or 
telephone  tor  sacks  free  of 
charge.  If  yon  have  a  large 
quantity     our    van     will  call. 

YATES  &  CO. 

(Section  W) 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

DIAMOND  STREET, 
PEGKHAM,     S.E.  15. 


Telephone  : 


245  Hop. 


THE  "ARETHUSA' 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Royston 

NEED  HELP 


Patrons:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  "I  HE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Vice-PreiiJent:  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:    C.  E,  MALDEN,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Chairman   of  "  Arethusa"  Committee:    HOWSON.    F.    DEVITT.  Esq, 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

The  National  Refuges  Offices: 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


I  H I    Itl-ST  REMEDY 
KiNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NKURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
D1ARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


OSRAM 


LAMPS 


SHINING 
EXAMPLE 

of  NATIONALand 
INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMY 


Obtainable  from  All  Electricians, 
Ironmcmgers,  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  Orttq 

The  General  Electric  C?  L.T? 
Queen  Victoria  Street  London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30  /- ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  £6.10;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  largr  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  office*  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial   and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and   Principal    Dr.   JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

ATHEENIC  Scotch  Woven   UNDERWEAR.    Made  in  all 
sizes    in    finest    Wool,    Silk    and    Wool,    and  Merino. 
Guaranteed  Unshrinkable.    Write  makers  for  patterns  and 
prices.    Dept.  24,  Atheenic  Mills,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


LAMOND. 


L 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

LAMOND. 
RECITAL,  with  ORCHESTRA. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY). 

Piano  Concerto  ("  The  Emperor  ")      Beethoven. 

Piano  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  B  flat  minor    Tchaikovsky. 

NEW  OUEEN'S   HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD,  CONDUCTOR. 
12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  (all  Is.  3d.  sold). 

 ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

SABEL  GRAY. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

SABEL  GRAY. 

ChaDpell  Piano.    Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.       4156  Mayfair. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappel  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8. 
OUIS  GODOWSKY 

(Violinist). 

Conductor— HAMILTON  HARTY. 
with  the  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  and  Is.  3d. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.       5564  Gerrard. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

THE  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  PEACE : 

or  World-Partnership  as  the  truer  Basis  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  By  J.  L.  GARVIN,  Editor  of  The  Observer. 
8vo.    12s.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
NOVEL. 

(To  the  close  of  the  19th.  Century).  By  GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxon.  Vol.  II., 
from  1800  to  19C0.    8vo.    18s.  net. 

The  Outlook:  — "  Mr.  Saintslmry  continues  his  survey  from 
M  idame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  to  Georges  Ohnet 
and  Catulle  Mendes,  Written  with  all  the  author's 
mastery  of  literary  form  and  style." 

LOUISBOURG  FROM  ITS  FOUNDA- 
TION TO  ITS  FALL,  1713-1758. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  S.  McLENNAN,  Canadian  Senator. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Crown  4to.  25s,  net. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  COLUMBUS. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden,"    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SECRET  CITY. 

A  novel  of  Russian  Life.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CUTTING  OF  AN  AGATE. 

Essays  by  W.  B.  YEATS.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Tlie  Times ; — "  Mr.  Yeats'  book  is  full  of  wise  things,  of 
thoughts,  and  conclusions  not  pieced  together,  not  deduced, 
not  distilled  out  of  mere  knowledge,  but  which  have  sprung, 
as  if  by  the  magic  of  nature,  out  of  experience,  out  of 
solitary  reverie,  out  of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
has  given  himself  to  his  art,  and  has  been  rewarded." 

PAPERS  ON  CURRENT  FINANCE. 

By  H.  S.  FOXWELL,  M.A.,  F.B.A.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  8vo. 
10s.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette: — "  Students  of  economics  and 
of  finance  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Foxwell  for  having 
collected  together  in  one  convenient  volume  the  extremely 
lucid  and  instructive  papers  in  which  he  has,  since  the 
war,  surveyed  various  aspects  of  the  financial  situation 
.  .  .  All  are  full  of  the  sound  knowledge,  acumen,  and 
good  sense  that  give  them  a  permanent  utility." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

By  Sir  HENRY  JONES  M.A.  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Athenaeum  : — "  This  serene  and  inspiring  book  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  politician  and  everyone  with  a  vote." 

MAGMILLAN  &  CO.,    LTD.,    LONDON,   W.C.  2. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  practice  of  advertising-  second-hand  cars  without 
quoting  a  price  is  evidently  growing.  Keeping  observa- 
tion on  the  small-advertisement  columns  of  the  technical 
Press,  we  have  observed  how  extensively  this  system 
is  favoured.  There  are  many  objectionable  features 
about  the  secondhand  car  market  just  now,  and  this  is 
certainly  one  of  them.  The  vendor,  whether  trade  or 
private,  who  does  not  put  a  price  on  the  article  he  offers 
for  sale  invites  suspicion.  Whatever  may  be  his 
motive,  one  cannot  but  feel  in  reading  his  advertisement 
that  he  is  out  to  cet  what  he  can.  Not  so  long  ago  a 
certain  exalted  personage  said  that  the  value  of  any 
commodity  was  what  it  would  fetch.  This  doctrine  is 
evidently  widely  accepted  among  those  who  have 
second-hand  cars  to  sell.  They  know  that  just  now 
there  are  a  large  number  of  motoring  novices  whose 
enthusiasm  exceeds  their  technical  knowledge.  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  them  to  give  way  to  un- 
scrupulous inclination,  and  to  make  an  unfair  profit  out 
of  these  people's  innocence.  Even  if  they  publish  an 
unexaggerated  description  of  the  car,  the  conditions  of 
the  moment  enable  them  to  spring  an  excessive  price 
upon  an  unsuspecting  purchaser.  A  second-hand  car, 
like  a  second-hand  horse,  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
examined  before  one  parts  with  one's  money  in 
exchange  for  it.  Those  who  are  not  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  wear  and  depreciation  stand  at  a  disad- 
vantage at  any  time;  but  nowadays  they  can  be  very 
easily  imposed  upon  by  the  fair  exterior  of  a  car  or  the 
bland  utterances  of  its  vendor  as  to  current  values. 
The  publication  of  the  price  of  a  car  in  an  advertisement 
does  not  guard  the  purchaser  from  the  possibility  of 
fraud,  but  it  renders  it  much  less  likely  that  he  will  be 
imposed  upon.     It  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  reflec- 


tion, or  to  consult  someone  who  will  give  him  better 
advice  than  he  may  be  able  to  evolve  for  himself. 

Even  if  the  seller  has  no  intention  of  acting  dis- 
honourably in  the  matter,  the  would-be  purchaser  is 
often  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  the  fact  of  no  price 
being  quoted.  If  the  buyer  has  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  different  cars,  or  can  make  an  adequate  examination 
of  them,  he  is  often  led  to  answer  an  advertisement 
merely  on  the  strength  of  the  description  of  the  car 
meeting  his  requirements.  If  he  then  goes  to  the  in- 
convenience of  travelling  or  losing  time  to  see  it,  only 
to  be  faced  with  a  ridiculous  price  by  the  seller,  he  is 
naturally  annoyed.  Very  often  in  these  cases  the 
vendor  hears  a  more  or  less  fitting  opinion  of  himself ; 
but  when  the  prospective  purchaser  is  innocent  on  the 
matter  he  stands  a  very  good  chance  of  being  defrauded 
by  this  class  of  advertiser.  No  doubt  an  extensive 
business  of  this  kind  is  done  by  regular  traders  who 
advertise  cars  from  private  addresses.  Their  method 
is  usually  to  buy  up  likely  cars  at  a  low  trade  figure 
and  then  to  sell  them  as  private  property  at  a  very  dis- 
proportionate profit.  When  so  many  novices  are  on 
the  look  out  for  a  car,  and  new  ones  are  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  there  are  abnormal  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

Confining  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
of  advertising,  we  readily  appreciate  that  such  tactics 
as  those  described  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Press. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  motoring  and  lay  journals 
have  regulations  under  which  trade  advertisers  must 
make  it  clear  that  the  cars  they  offer  for  sale  are  not 
private  property.  We  think,  however,  that  they  might 
go  just  a  little  farther  (as  a  few  do)  and  require  that 
the  approximate  price  of  every  second-hand  car  adver- 
tised shall  be  quoted.  Not  everyone  who  advertises  a 
car  without  stating  the  price  is  a  rogue ;  we  have  done 
some  quite  satisfactory  business  with  people  who  follow 
this  method.  But  it  is  better  to  avoid  suspicion  and 
state  a  fair  price. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond,  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYPAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telcfir.ph  :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


Re-construction 

IT  is  far  easier  to  talk  about  re-construction 
than  it  is  to  reconstruct,  nevertheless,  the 
transition  from  War-work  to  the  more 
peaceful  occupation  of  building  passenger  cars, 
is  being  made  in  our  works  with  the  least 
possible  delay  or  interruption,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Lanchester  New  "  Forty  will  make  its 
appearance.  The  announcements  regarding  this 
new  model  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  the  interest  is  growing  in  volume  daily. 
This  new  "Forty''  is  distinctly  new — a  real 
post-war  car.  It  is  designed  on  lines  which 
constitute  a  drastic  departure  from  the  design  of 
previous  Lanchester  cars,  and  whilst  our  aim  has 
been  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  comfortable 
car,  conforming  in  outward  appearance  more 
nearly  to  the  public  ideal,  the  well-known  Lan 
chester  reliability  and  efficiency  are  maintained. 

Will  you  write  for  copy 
of  preliminary  description  ? 


Armourer  Mills 
Birmingham. 


88.  Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


95,   New  Bond  Street. 
London,  W. 
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The  Economics  of 
Domestic  Fuel 


Incorporated 

A.D. 
1720 


Head  Office : 
Royal  Exchange. 
E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accident,  Motor  Car,  Lift,  Boiler,  Machinery,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities  Employers'  Liability,  Live  Stock,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR 

Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


IN  considering  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  domestic 
fuel  question  the  house- 
holder must  remember  that 
the  national  welfare  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  his  own  pocket. 

The  use  of  gas  lessens  the  drain  on 
Britain's  fast-dwindling  reserves  of  coal : 
it  also  lessens  the  drain  on  the  time, 
health  and  nervous  energy  of  the  house- 
wife and  her  helpers.  And  to-day,  when 
labour  is  scarce  and  time  and  health  are 
more  precious  even  than  actual  money, 
this  is  a  point  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Gas  is  clean,  controllable,  and  ever- 
ready  at  a  touch ;  in  a  word,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  labour-savers  known. 
Hence — and  by  reason  also  of  the  fact 
that,  unlike  coal,  it  need  be  consumed 
no  longer  than  it  is  actually  required — 
its  use  means  personal  as  well  as  national 
economy. 

Write  for  the  "Household  Economy'"  number  of  " A 
Thousand  and  One  Uses  for  Gas"  to  the  Secretary — 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL    £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    £34,500 

The  Company  transacts  the  following 
classes  of  business: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FIRE  BURGLARY  LIABILITY 

AND  THIRD  PARTY 

Write  for   particulars   of  the   NEW    MONTHLY    PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER.  1,  2  &  3,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C  4. 


Bell* 

IHRI1 
MUMS 

Tobacco 


One  works  the  better  for  the  stimulus  of  this  ex- 
cellent tobacco  :  one  plays  the  better  for  it,  too  ! 

"  King'*  Head  "  U  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-OZ  packets  Hid.    Tins:  2-oz  1/1  I—  4-oz  3/10 


X71C 


47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  I 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2i— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  erancn   f  tee  Imoerial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  Ltd.,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  6'JS 
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ailu  Mail 

Million  Sale 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

S.V.P. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  Yokohama. 
Londo     Office  :   7  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2 


Capital  Subscribed  - 
Capital  Paid  Up  -  - 
Reserve  Fund   -   -  - 


-  Yen  48,000,000 
■   Yen  42,000.000 

-  Yen  25,000,000 


The  Seventy-Eighth  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  was  held 
at  the  Head  Office,  Yokohama,  on  the  10th  March,  1919,  when  the  Directors 
submitted  the  following  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Half-Year  ended  31st  December, 
1918,  which  was  duly  approved, 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Liabilities. 

y. 

Capital  (paid  up)    42,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund    24,300,000.00 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts    2,659,095.02 

Notes  in  Circulation    22  602,741.07 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.)    546,170,350.72 

Bills    Payable,    Bills    Re-discounted,    Acceptances,    and  other 

Sums  due  by  the  Bank   797,899,602.28 

Dividends  Unclaimed   9,220.77 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  brought  forward  from  last  Account  3,104,002.92 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year   3,317561.04 


Yen  1,442,062,573.82 

Y.  Y. 

Assets. 

Cash  Account — 

In   Hand    48,348,508.62 

At  Bankers                                                     105,010,513.47  153,359,022.09 

Investments  in  Public  Securities    103,271,411.72 

Bills  discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c   487,836,246.99 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank    690,770,533.00 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money    3,266,033.24 

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c   3,559,32°.78 


Yen  1,442,062,573.82 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

To    Interests,    Taxes,    Current    Expenses,    Rebate    on  Bills 
Current,  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and 

Clerks,  &c  

To  Reserve  Fund   

To  Dividend — 

I  yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  240,000  Shares  | 
I  yen  4.50  per  New  Share  ,,       ,,          ,,  | 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account   


Y. 


72,446,452.91 
700,000.00 


2,520,000.00 
3,201,563.96 


Yen  78,868,016.87 


By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June,  1918   

By   Amount   of   tiross   Profits   for   the   Half-year   ending  31st 


December,  1918 


y. 

3,104,002.92 
75,764,013.95 


Yen  78.868,016.87 


NEVER  MORE  NEEDED  THAN  NOW. 

The  M  any   Branches  of  War-Work    maintained    by  the 

CHURCH  ARMY  WAR  FUNDS 

(Registered  under  The  War  Charities  Act,  1916) 

including  800 

RECREATION  HUTS,  TENTS  AND  CENTRES 

at  home  and  in  France,  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa  and  India  ;  also 

HOSTELS  FOR  MEN  ON  LEAVE  IN  LONDON 

(Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  and  several  others); 

Hostels  for  Discharged  Men,  Clubs,  Information  Offices,  Training 
Farms,   Convalescent  Homes,  &c.  &c.,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Please  support  these  Efforts  for  the  sake  of  the  men  who 

HAVE  WON  VICTORY  FOR  US 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays' ',  ale  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.   Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,   Bryanston   Street,  Marble    Arch,  London,   W.  1 . 
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THE  CITY 

Effect    of    the     "  Carry-Over  "     Budget — New 
Government  Loan — Oils  and  Rubbers — Argentine 
Railway  Position. 

Most  appropriately  the  "Carry-Over"  Budget  has 
created  renewed  activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
negative  relief  comprised  in  the  absence  of  increase  of 
income  tax  and  the  smaller  deficit  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, has  revived  confidence  and  positive  relief — the 
reduction  of  excess  profits  duty — has  brought  a  brisk 
demand  for  shares  of  companies  which  have  suffered 
severely  under  that  impost.  It  is  a  "  carry-over  " 
Budget  in  more  than  one  sense.  While  dealing  with 
a  transition  period  its  main  changes  are  tentative  :  the 
reduction  of  the  E.P.D.  is,  we  hope,  a  preliminary  to 
abolition ;  the  non-change  of  income  tax  awaits  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ;  the  introduction  of 
Imperial  preference  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge ; 
even  the  increase  of  Death  Duties  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  and  regular  in  its  production  of 
revenue  because  the  confiscation  of  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  millionaire  property  will  assuredly  encourage 
evasion  by  ante  mortem  distribution  of  estates. 

While  the  Stock  Exchange  and  shareholders  in  the 
benefiting  companies  are  celebrating  the  halving  of 
excess  profits  duty  by  advancing  quotations  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  expects  to  obtain 
300  million  pounds  from  that  source  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  further  that  he  estimates  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  tax — and  of  profits — will  lower  the  sub- 
sequent annual  revenue  to  50  million  pounds.  The 
inferences  from  these  estimates  are  (1)  that  companies 
have  still  to  pay  more  in  the  aggregate  this  year  than 
they  did  last,  while  (2)  profits  this  year  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  halving  of  the 
tax  will  produce  in  1920  only  one-sixth  of  the  revenue. 

If  these  inferences  be  correct  the  question  arises  : 
Why  are  shareholders  so  pleased?  The  explanation 
is  that  the  majority  of  them  are  disposed  to  hope  that 
the  other  fellow's  company  will  suffer  reduction  of  pro- 
fits and  their's  will  maintain  the  war  prosperity  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  tax.  Obviously  each 
company's  position  must  be  gauged  not  so  much  upon 
the  amount  of  tax  that  it  paid  for  1917  and  has  to  pay 
for  1918  as  on  its  capacity  to  maintain  trade  and  profits 
under  the  new  conditions.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
fifty  million  estimate  is,  in  effect,  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  aggregate  trade  prospects  we  hope  it  is  an 
under-estimate. 

Meanwhile,  oils,  rubbers,  breweries  and  some 
selected  industrials  and  mines  are  rampant  and  it  is 
useless  to  lay  economic  logic  before  rampant  markets. 
The  buyers  of  Shell  Transports,  Burmah  Oils  and 
Mexican  Eagle  can  produce  chapter  and  verse  to  prove 
that  Shells  are  worth  12,  Burmahs  15  and  Eagles  10; 
but  we  fear  that  their  calculations  overlook  the  lack 
of  sufficient  ocean  transport  facilities  to  carry  all  the 
oil  that  the  fields  are  capable  of  producing,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  war  expedient  of  shipping  oil  in  false  bot- 
toms is  to  be  adopted  generally,  in  which  case  exit  the 
oil  tanker  and,  according  to  some  of  the-  prophets,  exit 
the  coal  miner  which  would  be  an  easy  solution  of  the 
nationalisation  problem.  Oils  have  been  running 
ahead  rather  fast  and  our  advice  last  week  holds  good  : 
if  you  must  buy  oils  now  buy  only  the  best. 

Breweries  are  elated  by  the  Budget  proposals.  The 
increased  barrelage  and  the  E.P.D.  concession  will 
leave  a  good  margin  for  profit  after  the  increase  of  20s. 
duty  per  barrel.  The  effect  of  the  2d.  preference  on 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  should  be  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  tea  planting  companies.  This  phase 
of  the  Budget  has  not  been  discounted  in  the  market. 

Much  of  the  current  buying  is  based  on  long  dis- 
tance calculations.     A  broker's  selection  of  attractive 


rubber  shares  for  investment  and  future  capital  appre- 
ciation gives  an  average  yield  of  about  6  per  cent,  on 
the  dividends  of  191 7  or  191 7-18  (as  the  case  may  be). 
The  list  includes  Bukit  Rajah,  Bagan  Serai,  Tremel- 
bye,  Castlefield,  Damansara,  Sialang,  Lumut  and 
others.  The  dividends  about  to  be  declared  cannot  be 
larger  and  may  be  less  in  some  instances ;  it  will  be  at 
least  a  year,  perhaps  two,  before  a  yield  of  10  per  cent, 
which  used  to  be  thought  a  fair  basis,  will  be  obtained 
on  this  selection.  But  the  public  prefer  "  prospects," 
because  they  are  not  accessible  to  income  tax.  There 
are  many  well-secured  railway  preference  stocks  which 
yield  6  per  cent. 

Gilt-edged  stocks  are  rather  dull  because  the 
probable  terms  of  the  forthcoming  Government  loan  to 
repay  part  of  the  floating  debt  are  being  eagerly  can- 
vassed in  Lombard  Street.  The  Daily  Mail's  fore- 
cast of  a  fifty-year  4  per  cent,  loan  at  80  was  obviously 
incorrect.  The  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  the 
loan  should  begin  to  operate  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  at  the  latest  and  the  price  of  issue  should  be 
nearer  85  than  80.  Consols  at  55  yield  4J,-  per  cent. 
War  Loan  at  94  yields  ^5  13s.  per  cent,  allowing  for 
redemption  in  1947  and  War  Bonds  at  par  yield 
about  ^5  7s.  6d. 

As  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
housing  problem  seems  remote  and  the  demand  for 
restricted  hotel  accommodation  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained the  demand  for  Hotel  shares  has  some  solid 
justification.  The  Hotel  Cecil  should  soon  be  restored 
to  the  company  and  may  be  expected,  like  the  Savoy, 
to  do  a  good  business.  The  treatment  of  the  Burling- 
ton Hotels  Company  in  regard  to  Government,  occupa- 
tion has  been  rather  discouraging  to  the  market,  but 
the  Gordon  Hotels  Company  has  had  better  fortune  in 
its  negotiations  with  the  Government. 

Argentine  Rails  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
After  a  long  period  of  depression  buyers  have  come  in 
again  and  there  is  little  Stock  in  the  market.  News  as 
regards  politics  and  labour  is  still  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  Buenos  Ayres  port  strike  cannot  last  for  ever. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country  and  import 
trade  will  improve  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  Argentines 
are  able  to  buy  foreign  manufactures  of  which  they 
have  been  practically  starved  for  the  last  four  years. 
This  will  supply  the  railways  with  valuable  up  traffic 
without  entailing  any  increase  in  operating  costs, 
as  cars  have  been  doing  the  return  journey  from  the 
coast  almost  empty  owing  to  the  dearth  of  import 
trade. 

In  the  matter  of  costs  the  adoption  of  oil  fuel  on  the 
Argentine  railways  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
next  few  years.  Whether  it  be  obtained  in  Argentina 
or  imported  from  Mexico  or  Venezuela  oil  is  sure  to 
take  the  place  of  coal  and  wood  before  long  and  that 
will  mean  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 

The  Anglophobe  attitude  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  been  detrimental  to  the  railway  interests 
throughout  the  war,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
visit  of  the  deputation  representing  the  English  railway 
interests  (including  the  chairman  of  the  B.  A.  Great 
Southern  and  B.  A.  Western  Railways)  will  result  in 
a  more  friendly  understanding.  Probably  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  Argentine  public 
toward  the  railways  would  be  more  amicable  if  Argen- 
tine money  were  invested  in  the  railways;  but  Argen- 
tine investors  will  not  pay  British  income  tax 
at  6s.  in  the  £  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  them  to  put 
money  into  the  companies  so  long  as  the  head  offices 
are  in  London  and  the  profits  are  subject  to  English 
taxes.  Naturally  the  London  boards  would  be  loath  to 
suggest  migration  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  no  doubt  State 
purchase  of  the  Argentine  railways  will  come  ultimately 
and  then  the  companies'  profits  will  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  Somerset  House. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF 
LONDON  (LIMITED) 

GROWTH    OF    THE  BUSINESS. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  London  (Limited)  was  held  yesterday  at  6,  Austin  Friars, 
E.C.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  P.C.  (the  chairman), 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Ernest  Treweek,  F.C.I.S.)  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen, — I  assume  it  is  your  wish 
that  we  should  take  the  directors'  report  and  the  balance-sheet  as 
read,  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with  the  salient 
features  of  the  accounts.  As  you  will  see,  we  have  made  a  gross 
profit  for  the  year  of  £204,250  12s.  2d.,  which  is  rather  more 
than  40  per  cent,  on  our  paid-up  capital.  You  will  also  observe 
that  this  very  satisfactory  profit  is  arrived  at  after  writing  £50,000 
off  the  value  of  our  investments  and  bringing  up  the  reserve 
against  our  pre-war  foreign  debts  from  ,£41,000  to  £59,000. 
After  making  these  provisions,  and  paying  all  expenses,  there 
remains  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  £157,399  15s.  6d.  I  may, 
perhaps,  mention  here  that  although,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the 
qualification  "  subject  to  excess  profits  duty  (if  any)  ".  appears 
in  the  balance-sheet  against  the  said  profit,  there  is,  I  am  advised, 
every  probability  that  there  will  be  no  liability. 

We  have  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  cumulative  participating  preference  shares,  absorbing 
£33,250,  and  a  similar  amount  on  the  deferred  shares,  leaving 
the  substantial  sum  of  ,£99,140  lis.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year's  accounts.  It  is  obvious  that  we  could  have  made  a 
very  substantial  further  distribution,  had  we  wished  to  do  so, 
but  your  board  unanimously  decided  that  at  the  present  time  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders  to  carry  this  forward, 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  bank. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  balance-sheet.  Taking  the  debit  side 
first,  our  capital  account  stands  unchanged.  The  next  item  is 
current  and  deposit  accounts,  where  we  have  to  record  a  very 
satisfactory  expansion,  this  figure  showing  a  total  of  £706,691, 
as  against  £136,282  last  year.  As  I  told  shareholders  at  the  last 
general  meeting,  Mr.  Spear — formerly  the  city  manager  of  the 
head  office  of  the  old  London  and  South-Western  Bank — joined 
us  in  the  autumn  with  the  special  object  of  developing  the  bank- 
ing side  of  our  business,  and  the  satisfactory  results  already 
recorded  are  largely  due  to  his  energy.  I  may  add  that,  whereas 
in  the  first  instance  we  were  specially  devoting  our  energies  and 
resources  to  industrial  business,  we  are  now  thoroughly  equipped 
for  every  description  of  ordinary  banking  business,  and  the  way 
our  connexions  in  this  direction  are  growing  shows  us  that, 
without  in  any  way  competing  with  our  old  friends  the  clearing 
banks,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us.  As  regards  the  next  figure, 
£59,168  reserve  for  pre-war  debts,  all  I  need  say  is  that  the 
business  to  which  these  figures  refer  was  undertaken  before  the 
present  board  took  office,  and  in  our  opinion  the  figure  in  question 
is  ample  for  the  purpose.  The  profit  and  loss  account  speaks  for 
itself,  and,  as  regards  the  contingent  liability  referred  to,  it  need 
not  cause  any  shareholder  the  slightest  anxiety.  This  liability 
arose  in  connection  with  certain  contracts  made  by  Messrs.  Jos.  T. 
Eltringham  &  Co.  (Limited),  for  building  ships  for  neutral 
countries.  These  ships  are  now  being  built,  and  when  completed 
the  liability  ceases. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet.  Here  we 
have  cash  in  hand  and  at  call  £280,635,  as  against  £121,941  last 
year,  a  more  than  satisfactory  increase.  But  what  is  even  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  our  shareholders 
and  our  customers,  is  the  fact  that  against  a  liability  of  £706,691 
for  current  and  deposit  accounts,  we  held  this  sum  of  ,£280,835  in 
cash,  or  the  equivalent  of  cash,  a  proportion  of  liquid  assets 
of  over  39  per  cent.,  a  proportion  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  will  compare  favourably  with  the  figures  of  any  banking 
institution  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  should  like  to  repeat  what 
I  said  at  our  last  meeting — namely,  that  we  realise  that  our  credit 
is  our  most  valuable  asset,  and  that  our  first  aim  and  object  is  to 
improve  that  asset  in  order  that  the  name  of  this  company  shall 
stand  in  the  front  rank  in  the  City  of  London.  With  these  figures 
we  can  fairly  claim  that  we  have  lived  up  to  our  professions,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  follow  the  same  policy.  Of  the  pre-war 
debts,  £163,  909,  I  have  already  spoken,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
vision already  made,  the  board  regard  these  assets  as  good, 
although  their  realisation  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  The 
remaining  chief  figure,  £'472,371,  investments,  is  taken  at  a  con- 
servative figure.  Part  of  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  participations  in  industrial  undertakings,  the  financing 
and  reconstruction  of  which,  as  you  know,  provides  us  with  one 
of  our  chief — and  by  no  means  the  least  profitable — sources  of 
business.  So  much  for  the  balance-sheet,  and  I  think  it  shows  a 
position  of  unexampled  strength  and  of  very  satisfactory  profits. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  paid  the  full  7  per  cent, 
preference  dividend  and  the  corresponding  dividend  on  the 
deferred  shares.  As  you  can  see,  we  could  have  made 
a  further  distribution,  but,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  our 
business,  which  is  rapidly  developing,  we  felt  it  was  essential  to 


keep  the  position  as  strong  as  possible — a  decision  in  which  I  am 
sure  shareholders  will  concur.  The  stronger  we  are  the  larger 
the  profits  we  shall  make,  and,  without  wishing  to  prophesy  in 
any  way,  I  may  say  that  our  policy  is  already  bearing  fruit. 


The  Industrial  Side  of  the  Bank's  Business. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  industrial  side  of  our  business,  the 
success  of  which,  as  I  have  told  you  more  than  once,  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  brilliant  abilities  and  indomitable  industry  of 
our  managing  director,  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Hatry.  During  the  past 
year  we  entirely  reconstructed  and  placed  with  the  public  the 
shares  of  the  following  industrial  undertakings  : — Messrs.  Clarke, 
Chapman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  marine  engineers  ;  Messrs. 
Jos.  T.  Eltringham  and  Co.,  a  rapidly  growing  ship  building  and 
repairing  business  on  the  North-east  Coast  ;  the  old-established 
wholesale  business  of  Messrs.  Burton,  Son  &  Sanders,  at 
Ipswich,  and  Messrs.  G.  H.  Hirst  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  manufacturers  in  the  woollen  trade. 
All  these  transactions  resulted  satisfactorily  to  your  company  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  but  what  is  even  more  satisfactory  is 
that  in  all  these  cases — as  is  the  case  with  every  other  business 
which  we  have  handled — the  shares  of  these  companies  are  now 
standing  in  the  market  at  a  substantial  premium  on  the  prices 
at  which  we  placed  them  with  the  public.  The  business  of  all 
these  companies  has  largely  increased  since  our  disposal  of  them 
to  our  friends.  That  is  a  good  record,  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate,  for  it  means  that  investors  can  rely  on  the 
genuineness  of  any  investment  emanating  from  this  institution. 
Just  as,  on  the  banking  side  of  our  business,  strength  must  be  the 
first  and  last  consideration,  so,  as  an  issuing  house,  must  we  at 
all  costs  maintain  our  reputation  for  putting  before  the  public- 
nothing  but  sound  and  remunerative  propositions. 

As  I  said  at  our  last  meeting,  we  have  no  lack  of  business,  and 
were  profit  our  sole  consideration  we  could  have  increased  the 
very  satisfactory  figures  now  before  you.  But  from  the  mass  of 
propositions  put  before  us  we  only  select  those  which  we  can  say 
with  confidence  will  repay  those  clients  who  take  them  from  us, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Although  we  are  of  course,  open  to  con- 
sider any  profitable  and  sound  proposition  put  before  us,  our 
special  business  lies  in  the  development  of  purely  British  industrial 
undertakings,  and  among  these  we  particularly  favour  those  which 
aim  at  transferring  to  British  labour  work  which  hitherto  has 
been  largely,  or  wholly,  in  German  hands.  We  have  a  very  im- 
portant business  of  this  description  now  in  hand,  and  any  reason- 
able propositions  for  assisting  in  the  finance  and  rehabilitation  of 
such  enterprises  will  always  receive  favourable  consideration  at 
our  hands. 

It  is  a  commonplace  remark  to  say  that  the  future  is  full  of 
difficulties.  But  I  doubt  if  any  two  years  will  be  more  difficult  for 
an  institution  such  as  this  than  those  just  passed  through  which 
coincide  with  the  time  your  present  board  have  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  bank.  By  our  hard  work  and  adherence  to  sound  prin- 
ciples we  have  overcome  these  difficulties  in  the  past,  and 
confidently  expect. to  overcome  those  that  may  confront  us  in  the 
future.  Closely  associated  as  we  are  with  so  many  important  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  the  recent  manifestations  of  unrest  amongst 
the  working  classes  are  of  special  interest  to  us,  and  we  heartily 
welcome  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  a  community 
of  interest  between  capital  and  labour.  For  my  part,  and  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  agree  with  me — I  am  convinced  that 
the  remuneration  of  labour  and  its  interest  in  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  must  be  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  equally  convinced  that  this  increased  interest  can  be 
given  without  any  real  detriment  to  capital.  While  as  a  banking 
institution  we  are  not  directly  concerned  with  manual  labour,  it  is 
a  matter  which  very  closely  concerns  us  when  we  have  under  con- 
sideration the  purchase  of  big  industrial  enterprises,  and  in  such 
instances  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
community  between  capital  and  labour,  by  allowing  the  employees 
to  take  up  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  shares  of  the 
business  for  which  they  are  working,  on  specially  favourable 
terms. 

I  think  I  have  now  dealt  at  sufficient  length  with  the  results  of 
our  work  for  the  past  year,  and  of  our  prospects  for  the  future,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  them.  As  regards  the  former,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Spear,  and  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur  H.  King,  who 
has  been  with  us  from  the  commencement,  and  whose  assistance 
has  been  invaluable  in  every  department  of  our  business.  As  for 
the  future,  I  will  only  say  that  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  partici- 
pation in  surplus  profits  which  our  preference  shares  carry  will, 
in  the  near  future,  turn  out  to  be  a  very  real  and  valuable  one. 

I  will  now  move,  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  as  audited  be 
received,  approved,  and  adopted."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Clarence  Hatry1 
to  second  the  motion,  but  before  putting  it  to  the  meeting  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  questions  which  shareholders  may  wish 
to  put. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Hatry  (managing  director)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  direc- 
tors (the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  March  and  Mr.  Percy  Pelham- 
Clinton),  and  this  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Hatry  was 
agreed  to;  the  auditors  (Messrs.  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths,  & 
Co.),  being  afterwards  reappointed  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
King,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pelham-Clinton. 
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EAGLE    STAR    AND  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS  INSURANCE 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Eagle  Star  and  British 
Dominions  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  May  1st,  at 
the  Moorgate  Street  offices  of  the  company,  32,  Moorgate  Street, 
E.C.  2,  Sir  Edward  M.  Mountain,  the  chairman  and  managing 
director,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Gardiner,  A.C.A.)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  shall  now  take 
the  accounts  of  the  balance-sheet  seriatim,  and  shall,  therefore, 
commence  with  the  marine  department.  Regarding  hull  insur 
ance,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  previous  occasions,  whether  this 
class  of  insurance  is  profitable  or  not  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  great  majority  of  claims  that  have  to 
be  met  being  of  this  nature.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
cost  of  repairs  has  steadily  increased.  After  the  most  careful 
inquiries  last  November  and  from  information  collected  all  over 
the  country,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increased  cost  of 
repairs  over  pre-war  prices  was  at  least  160  per  cent.  Since  then 
various  shipping  repair  yards  have  combined  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  cost,  and  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  further 
advance  of  about  20  per  cent.  Underwriters  are  also  suffering 
from  the  difficulty  that,  owing  to  the  demand1  for  tonnage  and 
the  scarcity  of  docking  accommodation  during  the  war,  a  very 
large  number  of  steamers  which  have  met  with  accidents  and 
should  have  been  repaired  and  the  bills  paid  for  by  underwriters 
long  ago,  have  had  their  repairs  delayed.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  it  impossible  for  underwriters  to  form  any  estimate  as 
to  whether  they  are  making  a  profit  or  a  loss  on  this  class  of 
business,  and  it  will  probably  be  at  least  another  two  or  three 
years  before  they  will  know  what  the  result  of  the  last  few  years' 
underwriting  on  this  business  has  been.  It  behoves  shipowners 
and  underwriters  to  combine  together  to  prevent  excessive  charges 
in  repairs.  A  vast  number  of  shipowners,  being  fully  insured,  and 
not  having  to  bear  this  increase  out  of  their  own  pockets  in  the 
first  instance,  have  been  apt  to  become  lethargic.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  never  in  the  past  has  this  class  of  business  wanted 
more  careful  watching  and  organisation  than  during  the  present 
period. 

Progress  in  Fire  and  General  Department. 

Progress  of  a  most  gratifying  nature  has,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
been  rnade  in  all  departments,  and  we  are  able  to  show  a  premium 
income  within  measurable  distance  of  ,£1,000,000.  Very  great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  our  business,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  reflected  in  the  loss  ratio 
of  37.58  per  cent.,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  the  lowest  loss 
ratio  of  any  account  yet  published.  After  providing  40  per  cent, 
for  unexpired  liability,  which  in  the  opinion  of  your  directors  is 
in  all  probability  more  than  would  be  required,  there 
is  a  balance  of  ,£162,929  9s.  Id.  Your  directors  have 
decided  not  to  draw  any  of  this  profit  from  this  account, 
but  to  leave  it  as  an  additional  reserve.  In  our  fire 
and  general  departments  we  do  not  anticipate  any  decrease  in  our 
premium  income  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  because 
while  a  large  number  of  insurable  risks  were  created  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war,  considerably  more  were  in  abeyance  and  will 
be  resuscitated  with  the  opening  up  of  trade.  We  expect  to  get  a 
larger  share  of  motor  and  employers'  liability  business,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  serve  all  our  clients  in  every  form  of  insur- 
ance, we  have  now  departments  with  experts  at  the  head  of  each 
transacting  every  class  of  business,  including  boiler  and  engineer- 
ing and  live  stock  insurance.  Realising  the  important  part  that 
the  future  of  aviation  has  in  the  development  of  this  country,  we 
consider  that  we  have  made  a  very  advantageous  arrangement 
with  a  large  number  of  leading  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  to  form  an 
insurance  group  capable  of  dealing  with  any  aviation  insurance 
that  may  be  put  on  the  market.  We  are  pleased  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lloyd's  underwriters,  our  company  were  the  pioneers  of 
this  form  of  insurance.  Last  year  I  reminded  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoured  to  remind  the  public,  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  insurances  based  upon  old  values.  From  our  experience 
of  claims  in  the  past  year,  I  cannot  impress  the  fact  too  strongly 
that,  to  avoid  disappointment  in  the  event  of  a  claim  happening, 
insurances  should  be  increased  to  present-day  values  ;  in  many 
cases  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  old  values — it  is  much  better  to 
be  wise  before  the  event  than  afterwards.    (Hear,  hear.) 


Life  Business  :  A  Good  Record. 

In  regard  to  the  life  business  of  the  company,  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  that  during  1918  we  issued  4,648  new  policies, 
assuring  £1,600,452,  with  annual  premiums  of  £76,179  and 
single  premiums  of  £6,710.  There  are  very  few  life  offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  whose  records  for  1918  would  be  found  to 
exceed  this  sum,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  amount  mentioned 
refers  to  business  directly  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  present  time  the  only  active  agency  which  we  have  on  the 
Continent  or  in  other  countries  is  one  at  South  Africa,  where  the 
Star  has  an  important  and  influential  branch,  and  from  this  con- 
nection we  look  forward,  now  that  peace  is  restored,  to  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  first-class  life  business.  I  would  like  you  to  consider 
the  great  difficulties  which  all  life  offices  have  experienced  during 
the  last  year  in  endeavouring  to  secure  a  satisfactory  volume 
of  new  business,  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  population 
which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  new  entrants  into  life  business 


were  debarred  from  making  proposals  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  subjected  to  military  risks,  and  also  that  many  of  our  most 
active  agents  were  themselves  engaged  in  war  service.  We  look 
forward  under  new  and  improved  conditions  to  an  increased  new 
life  business,  because  on  the  return  home  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  war  to  take  up  their  civil  duties  they  will  have 
need  of  life  assurance  for  many  purposes.  For  example,  many 
who  have  married  in  wartime  will  find  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  wives  and  children,  seeing  that  their  dependents  will  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  Government  pensions  or  allowances  in  the 
event  of  their  death.  Moreover,  many  of  them  will  desire,  no 
doubt,  to  purchases  houses  to  live  in,  and  we  have  prepared  a 
special  scheme  enabling  this  to  be  done  through  the  assistance  of 
life  policies  on  favourable  terms.  Our  actuaries  have  been  devising 
many  special  and  up-to-date  schemes  of  life  assurance,  of  which  I 
might  mention  those  relating  to  the  provision  of  educational 
annuities  and  other  benefits  for  children  and  policies  providing  for 
death  duties  as  among  the  most  important.  Life  assurance  appeals 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor, 
and  the  concessions  which  are  offered  to  holders  of  life  policies 
with  regard  to  allowances  in  respect  of  their  life  assurance  pre- 
miums in  their  assessments  for  income  tax  are  an  encouragement 
to  business  of  this  kind.  The  liability  to  death  duties,  now  so 
heavy,  can  also  be  met  in  this  way  most  successfully,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  issue  policies  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  duties 
directly  to  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  any  forced  realisation  of  the  estate  before  grant  of 
probate  or  of  executors  submitting  themselves  personally  to  risk  of 
making  advances  for  these  purposes. 

Bonus  Prospects. 

In  regard  to  future  prospects  of  bonus  in  those  sections,  these 
are,  of  course,  immensely  improved  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
cleared  off  all  the  depreciation  up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  investments  are  made  in  British 
Government  securities,  in  which  little  depreciation  is  to  be  feared. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  henceforward  the  funds  in  both 
these  societies  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  ratio  of 
expenses,  as  provided  for  in  the  amalgamation  agreements. 
During  the  past  quinquennium,  in  addition  to  the  loss  arising 
through  the  depreciation  of  securities,  which  was  partly  the  result 
of  the  issue  of  large  Government  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
the  profits  were  seriously  diminished  by  the  heavy  mortality  arising 
from  the  war.  But  for  these  two  adverse  features  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  surplus  in  each  case  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  the  same  rate  of  bonus  as  that  declared  on  the 
last  occasion.  I  have  reason  for  hoping  that  under  the  new 
conditions  that  rate  of  bonus  will  be  reached  on  the  next  occasion 
in  the  absence  of  any  abnormal  circumstances  which  are  not  at 
present  anticipated.  I  have  only  alluded  to  the  "  Star  "  and 
"  Sceptre  "  sections  among  the  closed  funds,  because  the  quin- 
quennial valuations  in  these  cases  fell  due  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  last  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  Eagle  fund  took  place  in 
1916,  when  their  securities  were  written  down  to  the  market  price 
at  that  date,  and  that  of  the  English  and  Scottish  fund  does  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  1920. 

New  Business. 

The  profits  which  life  offices  rely  upon  for  their  bonus  are 
derived  mainly  from  three  sources.  You  know  that  the  premiums 
are  based  upon  tables  which  make  certain  assumptions  in  regard 
to  mortality,  interest  earnings  and  expenses.  Now,  if  the  business 
of  a  life  office  can  be  managed  so  that  the  mortality  experience  is 
lower  than  that  assumed,  if  the  interest  earnings  are  actually 
greater  than  those  anticipated,  and  if  the  actual  expense  ratio  is 
less  than  the  margin  of  premiums  which  have  been  actuarially 
reserved  for  this  purpose,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  a  profit 
varying  according  to  circumstances  for  participating  policyholders 
in  each  of  these  cases.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  new  business 
holds  out  good  prospects  in  all  these  directions.  Our  mortality 
experience  in  the  new  and  active  section  of  our  life  operations 
must  necessarily  be  advantaged  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  policyholders  in  this  class  have  recently  passed  the  ordeal  of 
medical  examination.  The  interest  earnings  in  1918,  after  deduc- 
tion of  income  tax,  are  well  in  excess  of  that  assumed  in  framing 
the  premiums.  As  regards  our  expenses,  they  amounted  to  only 
12J  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  which  must  be  considered  a  very 
low  ratio.  But  apart  from  these  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  appertaining  to  our  new 
series  of  life  assurance  are  invested  in  British  Government 
securities,  in  regard  to  which  the  face  value  of  the  securities  is 
guaranteed  by  this  great  nation,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  depreciation  such  as  has  proved  such  an  adverse 
influence  in  affecting  old-established  life  businesses.  Indeed, 
looking  to  bonus  earning  capacity,  I  am  inclined  to  rank  the 
attractions  to  new  entrants  of  the  new  section  of  the  Eagle  Star 
and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Company  as  unsurpassed  among 
contemporary  institutions,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  our  agents 
may  with  complete  confidence  put  forward  our  well-grounded 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  based  upon  the  expectation 
that  we  ought  to  do  as  well  for  our  participating  policyholders  as 
any  existing  life  assurance  company. 

Before  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  any  shareholders  may  wish  to  put  to  me.  (Applause.) 

No  questions  being  asked,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  1918. 

The  Deput-Chairman  (Mr.  J.  Douglas  Watson,  F.I. A.,  F.A.S.) 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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It  seems  suddenly  to  have  dawned  on  the  Allies  that 
Petrograd  is  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  practically 
lies  defenceless  to  an  attack  by  an  organised  force  from 
the  sea.  Why  have  we  wasted,  time,  men  and  money 
in  absurd  expeditions  to  the  Caucasus,  and  in  fumbling 
about  at  Murmansk?  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
evacuation  of  Odessa,  the  key  of  Southern  Russia,  by 
the  French  troops?  The  truth  is,  that  the  Allied 
Governments'  are  afraid  of  their  own  Bolsheviks  at 
home.  If  the  Allies  would  honestly  declare  war  on 
the  gang  of  cut-throats  and  thieves  who  call  them- 
selves the  Government  of  Russia,  Petrograd  could  be 
taken  by  a  small  body  of  trained  troops,  a  landing  of 
marines  and  blue-jackets.  Moscow  is  a  more  difficult 
proposition,  but  the  loss  of  Petrograd  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

The  defeat  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  would  imme- 
diately simplify  the  solution  of.  the  German  and 
Austrian  questions.  At  present,  an  alliance  with 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  a  bogey  with  which  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments  try  to  frighten  the  Western 
Powers.  If  you  don't  modify  your  terms,  cry  Scheide- 
mann  and  Lichnowsky,  we  shall  make  an  alliance  with 
Lenin  and  Trotzky,  and  then  "  red  ruin  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  laws;  "  and  there  is  something  in  the  threat. 
With  Lenin  and  Trotzky  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
Russia  in  the  hands  of  some  decent  and  orderly 
government,  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  obliged  to 
retire  upon  themselves.  But  what  is  Austria  to-day  ? 
Hungary,  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Croatia,  are  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
Hapsburg  empire,  and  nothing  is  left  but  an  annexe  to 
Germany. 

Count  Rantzau  continues  to  pepper  M.  Clemenceau 
with  notes  of  protest.  Some  of  his  arguments  on  the 
economic  conditions  deserve  consideration  for  reasons 
which  we  give  in  our  leading  article,  and  which  may 
be  summarised  by  saying  that  it  is  stupid  to  ruin  a 
debtor.  But  the  Count  has  propounded  the  astonish- 
ing doctrine  that  the  German  nation  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  "  the  mistakes  "  of  its  former  Govern- 
ment. Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Reichstag  sup- 
ported their  Kaiser  in  his  most  egregious  follies  and 
crimes,  what  would  Bismarck  have  said  in  187 1  to 
Favre  and  Thiers  if  they  had  pleaded  that  the  French 


Republic  was  not  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of 
Napoleon  III.?  In  the  meantime  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates have  arrived  at  Versailles.  Whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  their  visit,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
Austrians  wilfknow  how  to  comport  themselves,  for  the 
Austrians  are  the  best  mannered  people  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

A  thing  may  be  morally  right  and  politically  wrong. 
Morally  speaking,  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe 
for  Germany's  crimes  :  but  politically  it  may  be  inex- 
pedient to  inflict  it.  "I  forgave  him,  not  from 
magnanimity,  still  less  from  Christian  virtue,,  but 
simply  because  it  was  expedient  for  me  to  do  so,"  was 
Jowett's  favourite  quotation  from  '  Tom  Jones,'  and 
there  is  profound  wisdom  in  it.  It  is  cant  to  talk  of 
forgiving  Germany  :  it  cannot  be  done,  but  it  may  be 
expedient  to  pretend  to  do  it.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  Europe  during  the  coming  century,  the  Central 
States,  and  particularly  Germany,  must  belong  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  to  belong  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  they  must  be  peaceful,  industrious,  law-abid- 
ing and  self-respecting  members  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

What  we  have  given  Germany  is  penal  servitude  for 
thirty  years,  which  she  richly  deserves,  but  which  we 
have  not  sufficient  warders  and  gaolers  to  enforce.  All 
the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  about  military  and  naval 
disarmament,  and  the  French  frontier,  are  good,  and 
must  be  enforced,  though  some  of  the  restrictions 
about  the  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
gun  are  too  minute  to  be  practicable.  But  the  sooner 
we  recognise  that  many  of  the  financial  conditions  are 
rubbish,  meant  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 
the  better.  Restitution  of  stolen  property,  and  repara- 
tion of  destroyed  ships  and  towns,  must  and  will  be 
got.  But  beyond  that  we  shall  get  little  or  nothing. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  England  is  one  of  five 
Allies,  and  that  there  are  the  bills  of  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  America  to  be  settled.  If  we  get  a  thousand 
millions  out  of  the  five  talked  of ;  it  is  all  we  shall  ever 
touch.  To  go  on  shouting  about  "  the  last  farthing  *' 
of  our  8,000  millions  is  electioneering',  not  business. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  on  history,  Froude  said,  in  his 
golden  style,  "  For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous 
deed,  for  cruelty  or  oppression,  for  lust  or  vanity,  the 
price  has  to  be  paid  at  last,  not  always  by  the  chief 
offenders,  but  paid  by  some  one."  That  is  very  true. 
The  crimes  of  nations  are  generally  not  paid  for  by  the 
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perpetrators,  but  by  their  successors.  England  paid 
heavily  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  paying-  to-day,  for 
neglect  and  corruption  in  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Russia  is  paying  to-day  in  blood,  and  tears, 
and  starvation  for  the  "pogroms"  of  nobles  and 
peasants.  Germany  is  paying  to-day  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  191 4,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  price  will 
In-  paid  not  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  but  their 
children,  and  it  will  be  paid,  "  not  in  fond  shekels  of 
the  tested  gold,"  but  in  the  loss  of  credit,  in  the  loss 
of  the  respect  of  the  world.  Heavier  penalty  no  nation 
can  pay,  or  should  be  asked  to  pay. 

It  is  strange  to  what  an  extent  the  world  is  swayed 
by  trifles.  Count  Rantzau's  boorish  ill-breeding  in 
remaining  seated  whilst  he  addressed  the  Conference 
at  Versailles  has  done  Germany  more  harm  than 
Spartacist  riots  or  anything  since  the  Armistice.  It  is 
said  now  that  the  Count  felt  his  knees  trembling,  as 
well  he  might  :  then  why  didn't  he  say  so,  and  ask 
leave  to  remain  seated?  It  would  have  been  graceful 
and  would  have  won,  instead  of  alienating,  sympathy. 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  whose  bulk  was 
great,  used  to  address  Parliamentary  Committees  from 
his  chair.  But  he  never,  never  forgot  to  ask  permis- 
sion. These  little  things  influence  history.  The  oath 
of  Hannibal,  taken  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  appearance 
of  Joan  of  Arc  as  an  ostler  at  a  French  inn,  turned,  for 
a  time,  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 

In  his  preface  to  '  Marino  Faliero,'  Byron  enumer- 
ates some  of  the  trifles  that  have  altered  the  course  of 
history.  A  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Louis  XIV  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating  wars, 
because  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault 
with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another  occu- 
pation. Helen  lost  Troy;  Lucretia  expelled  the  Tar- 
cjLiins  from  Rome.  A  single  verse  from  Frederick  II. 
on  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach.  A  personal 
pique  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America, 
destroyed  both  King  and  Commonwealth.  And 
finally  we  have  Pascal's  authority  for  the  statement 
that  had  Cleopatra's  nose  been  shorter,  the  whole  face 
of  the  world  would  have  been  changed.  Dr.  Rantzau's 
seat  may  cost  Germany  a  pretty  penny. 

Some  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  move  for  a 
Committee  or  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  contracts 
during  the  war  between  the  Admiralty,  the  Canadian 
Vickers  Company,  and  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board 
at  Ottawa.  We  mentioned  the  exorbitant  rent  charged 
to  the  Admiralty  by  Vickers  for  the  use  of  a  corner  of 
their  Montreal  yard  for  a  year.  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  the  damaged  cartridges  sold  by  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
and  Sir  Trevor  Dawson  to  the  Admiralty.  According 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Sam  Hughes  (Minister  of 
Militia)  before  the  Commission  in  Canada,  these 
cartridges  (Mark  VI.)  were  damaged  and  dangerous, 
particularly  in  the  Lee  Enfield  rifle.  Yet  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  cartridges  were  bought  from  the  Canadian 
Government  at  a  low  price  as  damaged  and  re-sold  to 
the  Admiralty  at  a  higher  price. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  came  out  strong  on  the  economy  line  over 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  bath-room.  When  it  is  a  question 
of  voting  a  hundred  millions  for  workmens'  dwellings 
with  bath-rooms  (used  too  often  as  coal  cellars  or 
potato-bins)  the  House  of  Commons  shuts  its  eves  and 
its  mouth  and  votes  as  one  man.  When  they  get  a. 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  no  longer  even  one  vote, 
and  who  is  required  for  the  convenience  of  public  busi- 
ness to  inhabit  a  sham  Gothic  tenement  built  in  early 
Victorian  days,  then  honourable  members  virtuously 
and  sternly  refuse  to  vote  ^3, 890  for  alterations,  and 
make  remarks  about  the  money  being  surreptitiously 


spent  on  furniture.  A  vote  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
parks  comes  on.  Some  members  venture  faintly  to 
suggest  a  reduction.  The  Minister  whispers  that  it 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  salaries  for  some  park- 
keepers.  The  flame  of  economy  is  instantly  quenched. 
O  the  vulgarity,  the  cant,  and  the  cowardice  of  public 
life  ! 

To  a  Labour  representative  like  Mr.  Hodges  or  Mr. 
Smillie,  every  man  who  does  not  work  w  ith  his  hands 
is  an  idler  and  a  good-for-nothing.  Does  that  apply 
to  their  friends  on  the  Commission,  Messrs.  Sidney- 
Webb,  Leo*  Money,  and  Tawney,  who  are  lecturers  and 
journalists?  We  are  astonished  that  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  with  a  reputation  for  commonsense,  like 
Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  should  allow  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  to  decline  into  a  most  unseemly  farce, 
in  which  demagogues  bawl  their  irrelevant  balderdash 
at  t lie  heads  of  owners  of  property.  The  debates  of  the 
French  Convention  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  not 
more  absurd  than  the  attempts  of  Messrs.  Smillie  and 
Hodges  to  slander  the  titles  of  the  present  owners  of 
estates.  By  the  law  of  England,  twelve  years'  un- 
questioned possession  of  land  gives  a  valid  prescriptive 
title.  Slander  of  title  is  an  actionable  wrong,  which 
Mr.  Justice  Sankey  must  know  very  well. 

Mr.  Edward  Price  Bell,  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  said,  in  the  course  of  a 
picturesque  oration  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  his  col- 
leagues, "This  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  man  in  the  street  has  come  in  off  the  street. 
He  has  come  into  the  Council  Chambers  of  the  world, 
and  has  laid  his  powerful  hand  on  the  wheel  of  national 
and  international  affairs."  It  is  but  too  true.  The 
"mass-mind  "  has  come  into  the  council  chamber,  and 
the  "  mob-hand  "  has  laid  its  powerful  paw  on  the 
wheel.  And  the  consequence  of  the  mass-mind  in  the 
captain's  cabin  and  the  mob-hand  upon  the  wheel  is 
that  the  ship  is  fast  drifting  on  to  the  rocks  of  anarchy 
and  bankruptcy.  Does  Mr.  Edward  Price  Bell  really 
think  that  a  ship  can  be  steered  by  a  mob?  We  hope 
for  the  sake  of  an  eloquent  journalist  that  he  may  not 
return  to  his  native  country  in  a  ship  with  the  powerful 
hand  of  the  man  in  the  street  on  the  wheel. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  decided  to  take  up  the 
question  of  domestic  service,  and  is  developing  the 
Employment  Exchange  system  in  earnest,  which  ought 
to  supersede  the  swindling  Servants'  Registries.  We 
do  not  say  that  all  Servants'  Registries  are  swindlers  : 
there  are  two  or  three  in  London  which  are  above  sus- 
picion. But  most  of  the  provincial  registries  are 
cheats,  and  take  sixty  to  a  hundred  fees  of  2s.  6d.  or 
5s.  from  distracted  mistresses  for  every  servant  or  pre- 
tended servant  on  their  books.  A  great  many  of  these 
"treasures"  are,  like  Mrs.  Harris,  figments  of  the 
registry's  imagination.  We  recommend  every  lady 
who  wants  a  servant,  to  apply  to  the  nearest  Employ- 
ment Exchange,  stating  her  requirements. 

In  these  days  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Pelman  has  a  tariff 
for  testimonials  arranged  on  a  basis  of  domestic  or 
social  preference.  Four  eminent  friends  of  ours  have 
been  offered  sums  of  money  by  Pelman  to  write  testi- 
monials, and  we  have  obtained  their  permission  to 
publish  their  names  with  the  sums  offered.  They  are  : 
r.  Lady  St.  Helier,  ^100.  2.  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
£100.  3.  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  £40.  4.  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  ^40.  It  is  painful  and  puzzling  to  notice 
that  the  two  most  famous  wits  of  the  day  are  excluded 
from  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment.  We  should  be 
glad  to  expand  the  tariff  schedule,  if  other  celebrities 
will  tell  us  how  much  they  have  been  offered  or  paid. 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  about  the  Pelman 
system  of  advertising  is  its  matchless  impudence.  A 
"literary  agent  "  for  Pelman  writes  to  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  but  more  distinguished  by  her  good  works  and 
social  popularity,  as  follows  :  "  As  the  result  of  my 
negotiations  with  the  Manager,  to  whom  I  suggested 
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that  if  he  could  get  an  article  from  you  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  he  authorises  me  to  say  that 
he  will  be  very  glad  to  pay  you  One  Hundred  Guineas 
for  the  copyright  in  an  article  by  you  on  Pelmanism  " 
etc.,  it  being  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  the 
letter  that  the  article  was  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
advertisement.  Here  we  have  a  literary  agent  writing 
to  a  distinguished  lady  and  suggesting  that,  owing  to 
his  influence  with  Pelman,  he  has  secured  for  her  as  a 
favour  a  hundred  guineas  if  she  will  write  an  advertise- 
ment "  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  "  to  Pelman  ! 
Can  cynical  effrontery  go  further? 

Without  any  such  trifling  formalities  as  an  Act  or 
even  a  Resolution  of  Parliament,  but  simply  by  an 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  users  of  paper  are 
compelled  to  buy  75  per  cent,  of  their  consumption 
from  the  ring  of  British  paper  manufacturers,  who 
packed  the  Committee  which  recommended  the  Order, 
and  who  fix  the  price.  Consumers  are  allowed  to  buy 
25  per  cent,  of  their  requirements  in  pulp  or  paper 
from  Canada,  where  Lord  Northcliffe  owns  a  pulp  fac- 
tory. This  is  bureaucratic  Protection  with  a  venge- 
ance. One  of  the  results  will  be  to  make  it  harder  than 
ever  for  small  and  independent  papers  to  live,  and  to 
throw  the  power  of  the  Press  more  than  ever  into  the 
hands  of  millionaire  polypapists. 

We  agree  with  the  legal  gentlemen  who  write  to  The 
Westminster  Gazette  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  paper  under 
the  clause  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876, 
which  authorises  the  prohibition  by  order  of  the  im- 
portation of  "arms,  ammunition,  and  other  goods," 
is  ultra  vires  and  therefore  illegal.  "  Other  goods  " 
obviously  means  other  goods  of  the  same  kind  as  arms 
or  ammunition.  Otherwise  the  Board  of  Trade  might, 
of  its  own  proper  motion,  erect  a  huge  wall  of  tariffs, 
for  what  it  can  do  with  paper,  it  can  do  with  any  other 
imported  article.  It  shows  how  the  appetite  of  the 
bureaucrat  grows  with  eating.  Some  large  consumer 
of  paper,  a  publisher  or  printer's  firm,  or  an  indepen- 
dent newspaper  (if  there  is  such  a  thing),  should  try  the 
experiment  of  importing  paper  from  abroad,  allowing  it 
to  be  detained  by  the  Customs,  and  then  suing  the 
Board  of  Customs  or  Trade  for  damages.  That  would 
decide  the  point. 

It  is  no  doubt  right  that  the  truth  should  be  known 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Commanders 
in  the  great  war.  But  not  yet.  Lord  French  in  open- 
ing the  ball  has  committed  a  breach  of  etiquette  and  a 
tactical  blunder.  He  is  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  as  the 
Sovereign's  deputy  should  keep  out  of  controversy.  It 
is  a  tactical  mistake  to  defend  himself  (who  was  not  at- 
tacked), and  to  attack  Lord  Kitchener,  before  the  sign- 
ing of  peace.  The  examination  of  the  facts  will  des- 
troy some  reputations  and  vindicate  others.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Churchill  were  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  Lords 
Kitchener  and  Fisher.  Every  big  war  has  a  back- 
wash of  recrimination.  The  Crimean  War  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  duel  and  two  law-suits.  Lords  Cardigan 
and  Lucan  quarrelled  to  the  end  about  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade. 

The  Syndicalists  are  in  the  position  of  men  who  have 
been  leaning  with  their  whole  weight  against  a  door, 
which  is  suddenly  opened  from  within.  The  Government 
has  offered  the  Chepstow  yards  to  the  Federation  of 
Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  to  manage  by  themselves. 
Will  they  accept  it?  We  are  not  told  the  terms  on 
which  the  Government  proposes  to  hand  over  national 
property  to  a  couple  of  trade  unions.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  trade  unions  will  accept 
a  responsibility  which  they  have  so  often  demanded  as 
a  right  :  and  it  will  be  still  more  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  experiment  succeeds.  Organised  labour 
is  quite  certain  that  it  can  manage  big  concerns  quite 
as  well  as  the  directorial  class  of  skilled  and  trained 
managers.  The  heavy  loss  that  would  follow  failure 
would,  of  course,  be  borne  by  the  tax-payers. 


As  soon  as  one  Government  department  is  demobi- 
lised another  springs  up  in  its  place.  So  complains 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  when  asked  to  restore  hotels  and 
offices  to  their  rightful  owners.  It  is  but  too  true  : 
just  as  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Food  Control,  up  starts  a 
new  Board  of  Five  Electrical  Commissioners,  who  will 
of  course  want  a  palatial  office  and  a  leviathan  staff. 
Cheap  electric  power  would  be  an  immense  boon  to 
industry  and  domestic  comfort  :  but  how  is  electricity 
to  be  generated  cheaply  if  the  price  of  coal  is  to  remain 
at  over  £2  a  ton  to  pay  the  miners'  wages?  There  is 
practically  no  water  power  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  there  is  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  smallest 
village  is  lighted  by  electricity.  By  artificial  dams 
engineers  may  make  more  use  of  our  rivers  than  at 
present,  but  everything  comes  back  to  coal. 

On  Wednesday  the  remains  of  Edith  Cavell  were 
received  at  Dover ;  on  Thursday  they  were  taken  to 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Norwich  with  fitting  solemnity.  Miss  Cavell  was 
murdered  by  the  Germans  in  a  Brussels  prison-yard  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  12th  October,  1915.  She  had 
been  the  commandant  or  directress  of  a  hospital  which 
had  nursed,  amongst  others,  many  German  soldiers, 
though  she  is  insolently  described  in  the  proclamation 
of  her  death  as  "  institutrice. "  That  proclamation 
was  signed  by  General  von  Bissing,  "  gouverneur  de 
la  ville,"  who  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
punishment.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  pro- 
clamation was  in  these  words  :  "  Le  General  Gouver- 
neur de  Bruxelles  porte  ces  faits  a  la  connaissance  de 
public  pour  qu'ils  servent  d'avertissement. "  So  the 
Germans  really  thought  that  this  murder  would  serve 
as  "a  warning  "  to  Englishmen  not  to  oppose  the 
might  of  Germany  !  A  warning  it  was  and  ever  will 
be,  but  not  in  the  sense  intended. 

General  von  Bissing  is,  as  we  said,  dead  :  but  where 
is  General  von  Sauberschweig,  the  Military  Governor, 
who,  as  Baron  von  den  Lancken,  head  of  the  Political 
Department,  declared  to  Mr.  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation,  was  the  Supreme  Authority 
(Geherrsricht)  in  the  matter?  That  terrible  night  of 
12  October,  191 5,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Marquis  de  Villalo- 
bar,  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  Maitre  de  Leval,  the 
Belgian  advocate  who  defended  Miss  Cavell,  spent  in 
vainly  arguing,  pleading,  and  threatening  the  Baron 
von  der  Lancken,  whom  they  forcibly  fished  out  by  an 
orderly  from  "  one  of  the  disreputable  little  theatres 
that  have  sprung  up  here  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Germans."  All  the  Germans  concerned  in  this  bloody 
business  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  Baron  von  der 
Lancken,  Count  Harrach,  Baron  von  Falkenhausen, 
and  General  von  Sauberschweig.  Where  are  these 
criminals  to-day?  No  punishment  will  satisfy  the  just 
demand  for  vengeance ;  nor  will  the  pen  or  tongue  of 
partisans  ever  be  able  to  erase  this  black  stain  on  the 
German  name.  Yet  Baron  von  der  Lancken  told  Mr. 
Gibson  that  "  the  effect  would  be  excellent  !" 

General  Page  Croft  must  look  to  his  laurels  :  another 
Harry  is  in  "  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury,"  and  leads 
forth  the  Centre  Party  to  dispute  the  victory  with  the 
National  Party.  The  Times  informs  us  that  Sir  Harry 
Brittain  and  some  50  members  of  Parliament  have 
passed  a  resolution  "that  it  is  desirable  to  form  an 
active  coalition  group  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out reference  to  party,  in  order  to  assist  in  expediting 
the  Government  policy  as  laid  down  at  the  General 
Election."  Nothing  could  be  better;  but  why  harp 
on  the  General  Election?  And  which  Harry  will  win, 
Harry  of  Christchurch,  or  Harry  of  Brentford?  There 
is  certainly  not  room  for  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Brittain  and  the  Brigadier." 
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REFLECTIONS   ON   THE  PEACE. 

LAST  week  we  expressed  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  skilful  steering  of  the  British 
vessel  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  Conference. 
We  do  not  retract  a  word.  The  Prime  .Minister  had  a 
very  difficult  task  indeed,  for  he  had  to  please  his  own 
democracy  as  well  as  France,  America,  and  Italy,  and 
he  has  succeeded  better  probably  than  anybody  else 
could  have  done.  But  the  more  we  look  at  the  Peace 
Terms  the  less  we  like  them  :  the  more  the  conviction 
grows  upon  us  that  the  necessity  of  pleasing  masses  of 
ignorant  and  angry  voters  has  bent  and  twisted  the  in- 
ternational policy  of  the  Allies  in  the  wrong  direction. 
What  after  all  is  really  our  object?  Is  it  to  punish  or 
rebuild  Central  Europe?  Is  it  to  gratify  our  natural 
feelings  of  revenge,  or  to  start  Europe  on  a  new  career 
of  peaceful  development?  If  peace  and  development 
be  our  objects,  they  will  not  be  attained  by  trying  to 
build  a  prison  house  on  a  foundation  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge. What  we  offer  Germany  is  a  prison  for  thirty 
years.  The  Germans  would  not  be  what  they  are  if 
they  did  not  spend  those  thirty  years  in  trying  to 
escape. 

The  exciting  events  at  Versailles  have  obscured  the 
equally  important  settlement  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  status 
of  Germany  as  a  European  Power  and  the  recognition 
as  independent  nationalities  of  the  Poles  and  Czecho- 
slovaks, perhaps  the  Esths  and  Letts,  possibly  even 
the  Lithuanians.  The  first  two  of  these,  together  with 
Roumania  and  Greater  Serbia,  are  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  barrier  against  Bolshevism  and  future 
Allies  against  Germany.  Hence  the  proposal  to  give 
the  new  nations  anti-German  vested  interests  in  the 
form  of  an  internationalised  Danzig  and  German 
Bohemia.  The  same  line  seems  to  have  been  followed 
in  regard  to  supporting  the  Lettish  and  Estfaonian 
bourgeoisie  against  the  German-descended  Haiti, 
landed  aristocracy. 

The  success  of  this  policy  in  maintaining  hostility 
between  the  new  nations  and  Germany  is  subject  to  dis- 
count on  three  grounds.  First,  the  former  are  at  log- 
gerheads with  one  another  and  with  their  older  neigh- 
bours. Poles  and  Czecho-Slovaks  lost  no  time  in 
fighting  over  the  now  famous  Teschen.  The  Poles 
further  aspire  to  domination  over  parts  of  Lithuania 
and  White  Russia,  while  East  Gaficia  is  disputed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Ukrainians.  The  Serbian  desire 
to  be  the  Russia  of  the  Southern  Slavs  is  already  meet- 
ing with  opposition  from  Croats  and  Montenegrins. 
Jugo-Slavia  has  also  the  bad  fortune  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Italian  imperialism  ;  and  Macedonia  may  prove 
a  source  of  further  trouble  from  Bulgaria,  probably  the 
most  socially  stable  nation  in  the  Balkans.  Secondly, 
the  German  elements  in  Bohemia  and  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries are  not  weak  enough  in  numbers,  intelligence,  or 
wealth,  to  be  absorbed  or  ignored,  and  they  must 
impair  the  efficacy  of  the  anti-German  policy,  thirdly, 
the  new  nations  are  in  the  main  industrially  undeve- 
loped and  frequently  backward  in  agriculture,  while  the 
war  has  made  worse  the  poverty  of  communications. 
Nor  can  we  apply  West-European  standards  to  the 
Balkan  civilizations.  These  countries  would  normally 
look  for  capital  and  organizing  ability  to  the  one  neigh- 
bouring industrial  nation  consuming  their  products; 
and  if  their  needs  cannot  be  supplied  in  full  by  France 
and  England,  they  must  again  turn  to  Germany. 

But  while  the  potential  value  of  these  nations  as 
against  Germany  is  low,  their  value  as  a  barrier 
against  Bolshevism  is  even  less.  In  Poland  and 
Roumania,  land-hunger  has  been  rendered  more  acute 
by  the  dividing-up  of  estates  in  Russia ;  and  the  same 
feeling  exists  in  the  Baltic  countries.  Social  stability 
here  rests  mainly  on  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory 
land-settlement.  Over  the  town  populations  in  the 
same  countries  and  in  Czecho-Slovakia  the  hold  of 
Socialism  has  been  strengthened  by  hunger,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  Bolshevik  example.  The  altitude  of  both 
peasant  and  town  populations  towards  foreign  policy  is 
largely  generated  by  sympathy  with  other  social  sys- 


tems, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bourgeois  and 
landed  classes  can  make  an  anti-Bolshevik  policy 
effective. 

Germany  herself  has  suffered  the  most  overwhelming 
ruin  that  has  overtaken  any  great  nation  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  in  our  power  to  impose 
what  terms  we  please.  But  we  cannot  make  the 
Germans  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus after  their  food  and  raw  material  have  been  paid 
lor.  Still  less  do  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  Germans  pay  the  cost  of  an  army  of  occupation 
besides  the  indemnity.  And  as  it  is  quite  certain  that 
our  democracy  will  see  to  it  that  the  cost  of  a  military 
occupation '  of  the  German  Empire  is  borne  by  the 
landed  and  income  tax-paying  classes  alone,  it  follows 
that,  unless  the  latter  are  prepared  to  expropriate  them- 
selves in  the  attempt  to  hold  seventy  million  people  in 
economic  bondage  for  two  or  three  generations,  the 
settlement  must  avoid  the  necessity  for  further  military 
occupation. 

This  means  that  economic  restitution  will  have  to  be 
confined  to  reparation  for  damage  done  and  the  per- 
manent alienation  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Russia  and  Hungary  have 
shown  that  national  and  class  feeling  can  be  fused  into 
a  stimulating  "  class-nationalism,"  and  precisely  this 
process  is  taking  place  in  Germany.  A  feature  is  the 
Congress  of  Councils  just  held  in  Berlin.  The  Ebert- 
Scheidemann  Government  is  the  last  stand  of  order  and 
property  in  Germany,  and  it  cannot  survive  the  imposi- 
tion of  terms  which  deny  to  middle-class  Germany 
the  possibility  of  economic  and  political  rehabilitation. 
When  the  German  working-classes  range  themselves 
with  the  Bolshevists,  our  new  Slav  States  will  snap  like 
biscuits  between  the  fingers  of  Germany  and  Russia. 

Social  revolution  is  contagious.  It  may  seem  im- 
possible that  serious  internal  trouble  should  ever  arise 
in  England.  Doubtless  there  were  many  in  Germany 
and  Russia  who  thought  the  same.  If  our  politicians, 
fearing  to  face  the  disillusionment  of  people  misled  by 
election  promises,  insist  on  dismemberment  of  Ger- 
many and  a  fantastic  paper  indemnity,  the  terms  will 
lose  their  meaning  in  a  Europe  unable  to  get  economic- 
ally started  again.  The  only  alternative  to  a  general 
repudiation  of  debt  and  upheaval  of  society,  in  which 
this  country  will  not  escape,  is  a  peace  which  gives  a 
chance  to  order  and  property  everywhere. 

Finally,  the  anti-order  and  anti-property  ideas  now 
prevailing  in  Russia  are  only  one  aspect  of  Slavonic 
Bolshevism.  The  other,  of  which  more  may  be  heard 
in  the  future,  is  the  westward  pressure  of  the  Slav. 
The  Slav  races  are  prolific,  and  the  stiffening  of  alien 
immigration  legislation  in  the  United  States  intensifies 
a  problem  which  to  the  non-Slav  nations  of  East  Cen- 
tral Europe  was  already  serious.  That  the  German 
apprehension  of  the  Slav  shadow  on  her  long  eastern 
frontier  was  not  unfounded  is  a  further  condemnation 
of  past  German  intransigeance  over  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  naval  competition.  The  new  Slav  nations  cannot 
act  as  a  barrier  against  a  Slavonic  movement.  The 
Catholicism  of  the  Poles,  which  differentiates  them 
from  the  majority  of  the  Slav  peoples,  is  offset  by  their 
factionist  and  anarchic  tendencies  and  their  grandiose 
imperialism.  The  non-Slavonic  Letts,  Esthonians  and 
Lithuanians  must  either  again  be  absorbed  by  Slav- 
dom, or  adhere,  as  Hungary  did,  to  the  Teutonic  bloc 
in  Central  Europe.  Geographical,  economic,  and 
racial  forces  are  stronger  even  than  the  follies  of  past 
German  statesmanship,  and  the  stability  of  Eastern 
Europe  depends  now,  as  it  has  done  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  on  Germany.  The  war  has  merged  European 
into  world-politics.  Though  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
must  not  be  boycotted,  Anglo-Saxondom  cannot  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  yellow  races — the  feeling  of  our 
Colonies  and  of  the  Western  States  forbid  it ;  and  our 
civilization  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  Slav 
races.  There  can  be  no  stability  in  a  settlement  which 
attempts  to  put  in  permanent  fetters  the  interests  and 
energies  of  seventy  million  industrious  and  economic- 
ally-developed people  in  Central  Europe. 
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THE  DESOLATION  OF  WAR. 

IT  is  customary  to  say  of  the  devastated  areas  of 
France,  that  they  are  beyond  description.  This 
is  one  of  the  recognised  gambits  of  the  modern  jour- 
nalist. Having  exhausted  his  vocabulary  upon  the 
current  events  ol  the  day,  he  invariably  tells  us,  when 
confronted  with  the  unusual  or  the  unexpected,  that 
words  tail  him.    As  indeed  they  do. 

The  devastated  areas  are  in  one  sense  quite  easily 
described.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  churned 
to  the  likeness  of  a  choppy  sea  and  it  is  mostly 
stripped  of  vegetation.  Ugly  fences  of  barbed  wire 
run  here  and  there  with  that  curious  lack  of  method 
or  intention  which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  modern  warfare  as  viewed  near  at  hand  by  an  un- 
professional eye.  The  woods  are  black  and  dead — 
perhaps  the  most  desolate  features  of  the  landscape. 
Villages  remain  at  varying  levels  above  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  the  land  where  a  village  has  stood  is 
simply  a  little  stonier  than  elsewhere.  In  others  the 
peasants  are  living  in  one  half  or  one  quarter  of  their 
houses.  Cities  like  Soissons  and  Rheims  are  for  prac- 
ticable, habitable  purposes  destroyed.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  hnd  in  certain  streets  and  quarters  of  these 
cities  a  single  house  which  has  not  been  wrecked,  and 
in  Soissons  one  walks  through  lanes  of  bricks  and 
stones  collected  from  the  roads  and  piled  on  either 
side. 

All  this  is  quite  easy  to  describe  and  quite  easy  to 
imagine,  without  actually  visiting  the  site.  But  there 
is  much  that  cannot  be  adequately  described  by  a 
casual  first  comer.  The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
devastated  areas  is  as  difficult  to  convey  as  any  other 
sp'  :tacle  or  experience  which  profoundly  appeals  to 
the  emotions.  It  is  admittedly  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  headline  or  the  tired  vocabulary  of  the  news- 
paper "correspondent."  Thomas  Hardy,  the  man 
who  gave  to  Egdon  Heath  a  personality  which 
could  be  felt,  whose  scenes  have  the  quality  of  brood- 
ing presences,  who  often  makes  us  feel  that  the  pas- 
sion and  pain  of  succeeding  generations  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  his  landscapes,  could  well  describe  the  pros- 
pect which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  or  is  viewed  from  the  great  Hindenburg  re- 
doubt. Even  in  broad  day  the  dead,  unnatural  country 
seems  to  be  haunted.  Perhaps  it  is  the  silence,  or  the 
trees  lying  under  a  curse,  or  the  entire  absence  of  life. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  our  own  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  in  these  regions,  our  sense  of  the  insane 
malevolence  of  the  forces  of  destruction  here  released, 
of  the  anguish  and  mutilation  and  fear,  of  radiant 
lives  smudged  out  as  casually  as  a  fly  under  the  thumb 
of  an  idle  boy,  of  the  intense  concentration  within 
these  holes  and  corners  of  the  battlefield  of  the  best 
and  worst  passions  of  mankind.  Something  there  is 
that  even  in  the  sunlight  puts  us  in  the  mood  to  see 
ghosts — the  mood  in  which  men  were  said  to  perceive 
the  legionaries  standing  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Ring 
at  Casterbridge  or  in  which  the  evil  Quint  was  seen  in 
full  daylight  upon  his  turret. 

To  come  into  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  from  Paris 
is  calculated  to  disconcert  even  a  bureaucrat.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  as  a  result  of  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  this  desolation,  certain  gentlemen  sitting 
within  a  hundred  miles  are  calmly  drawing  lines  in 
green  or  red  upon  official  maps;  disputing,  a  little  less 
calmly,  as  to  exactly  how  much  in  hard  cash  the 
little  nations  and  the  big  nations  are  likely  to  get  out 
of  it;  discoursing  of  "ethnographical  principles  " 
and  "the  economic  factor";  taking  very  cool  and 
comprehensive  views  about  things  in  general,  not 
without  occasional  humorous  asides  upon  the  national 
foibles  of  the  interested  parties.  We  bestow  a  passing 
thought  upon  the  thirty  odd  commissions  and  com- 
mittees of  expert  and  high-principled  delegates  who 
are  hopefully  devising  means  whereby  this  kind  of 
thing  shall  not  happen  again  in  our  own  time.  And 
then  we  look  about  us.  It  seems  like  trying  to  abolish 
the  Devil  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Reflection  only  adds  to  the  effect  upon  us  of  these 
miles  of  wasted  country  and  ruined  towns.      All  this 


represents  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  desolation 
which  the  war  has  brought  upon  our  civilisation.  The 
devastated  areas  are  a  concrete  instance  of  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  war,  and,  because  the  ruin  here  is 
material  and  obvious,  it  is  generally  recommended 
that  the  statesmen  who  are  making  peace  should  occa- 
sionally visit  the  battlefields,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  forget  that  twelve  months  ago  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  were  being  determined  by  other  methods 
than  those  of  the  proces-verbal.  Nevertheless,  these 
devastated  areas,  scarring  the  face  of  Europe,  are  but 
a  symbol  of  the  desolation  which  will  shadow  the  life 
of  the  world  for  at  least  a  generation.  The  coming 
years  will  be  bleak,  in  respect  of  all  the  generous  and 
gracious  things  which  are  the  products  of  leisure  and 
of  minds  not  wholly  taken  up  by  the  necessity  to  live 
by  bread  alone.  For  a  generation  the  world  will  have 
to  concentrate  upon  material  problems.  There  will  be 
little  freedom  and  none  of  that  content  and  dignity  in 
the  relations  between  persons  and  classes  which  result 
from  a  common  recognition  that  each  status  has  its 
own  responsibilities  and  functions.  In  the  new  order 
every  man  is  as  good  as  any  other  man  until  he  can 
get  the  better  of  him ;  and  if  you  would  realise  where 
this  is  leading  us,  you  have  only  to  look  for  our  new 
nobility  in  the  latest  honours'  list.  The  tragedy  of 
the  great  war — a  tragedy  which  enhances  the  desola- 
tion of  Rheims — is  that  it  should  have  killed  almost 
everything  which  the  best  of  our  soldiers  died  to  pre- 
serve, and  that  it  should  have  raised  more  problems 
than  it  has  solved.  It  is  common  to  assume — and 
standing  on  the  battlefields  it  is  easy  to  assume — that 
France  has  suffered  more  from  the  war  than  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  France  has 
suffered  differently.  Her  civilisation  has  been 
wounded  less.  France's  political  and  social  institu- 
tions remain  virtually  what  they  were  in  1914-  They 
are  a  modern  product  of  the  barricades  and  of  doc- 
trines which  are  fatal  and  strange  to  English  tradi- 
tion. Almost  all  the  characteristic  English  political 
and  social  traditions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  war.  We  would  sacrifice  a  dozen 
cathedrals  to  preserve  what  the  war  has  destroyed  in 
England.  When  we  think  of  the  vulgar  domestic 
tyranny,  which  it  will  take  a  generation  for  our  people 
to  shake  off,  of  the  loss  of  our  supremacy  in  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  our  acquiescence  in  the  leadership 
of  a  Power  politically  in  its  nonage,  of  the  oblitera- 
tion of  our  civilised  interests  by  necessarily  material 
pre-occupations,  of  the  instinctive  submission  of  our 
politicians  to  rude  clamour,  of  the  devastating  oppor- 
tunism which  marks  our  post-bellum  treatment  of 
almost  every  important  question  which  comes  up  for 
decision,  of  the  concentration  of  our  people  upon 
eating  and  drinking  and  amusement  and  their  claim 
(unhappily  too  often  well-founded)  to  be  the  equals  of 
their  financial  betters,  of  the  readiness  of  our  educated 
classes  to  have  recourse  to  a  kind  of  protective  mimi- 
cry and  to  pretend  that  they  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be— when  we  think  of  these  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  we  would  readily  surrender  our 
ten  best  cathedrals  to  be  battered  by  the  artillery  of 
Hindenburg  as  ransom.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to 
lose  Westminster  Abbey  than  never  again  to  have  any- 
body worthy  to  be  buried  there. 

Something  of  the  bitterness  of  the  desolation  of  war 
can  be  felt  by  the  most  insensitive  tourist  who  gapes 
at  the  holes  battered  in  the  roof  of  Rheims  Cathedral, 
scrambles  over  the  litter  on  the  floor,  or  listens  to  the 
orator  (with  his  hat  on)  discoursing  of  the  sanctities 
which  have  here  been  violated.  And  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning, as  it  would  be  only  a  beginning  if  Westmin- 
ster or  York  presented  this  same  spectacle.  The  war 
has  demolished  an  English  sanctuary  not  made  with 
hands,  but  with  the  minds  and  lives  of  illustrious  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  all  over  Europe  the  war  has  shaken  the 
foundations  on  which  the  civilised  life  of  the  modern 
world  was  founded.  If  we  could  repair  the  mental  and 
spiritual  damage  wrought  by  the  war,  Europe  could 
well  afford  to  leave  Rheims  to  the  owls  and  the  ivy. 
As  it  is  we  can  only  hope  that  a  worse  fate  is  not  in 
store  for  this  noble  building,  which  preserves  an  over- 
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whelming  majesty  in  defacement.  With  the  City  of 
Rheims  removed  to  another  site  (a  move  which  seems 
simpler  than  any  attempt  of  reconstruction)  and  the 
rubbish  cleared  away,  we  would  rather  see  this  cathe- 
dral, the  acropolis  of  a  later  Hellas,  left  to  isolation  and 
time  as  a  monument  of  the  world's  suffering-  in  these 
last  years,  than  see  it  for  years  a  spectacle  for  tourists, 
mainly  from  the  United  States.  They  will  assess  the 
damage  in  American  dollars,  or  more  decently  assert 
that  such  defilement  cannot  be  estimated  in  cash.  And 
then,  a  little  later,  Rheims  will  be  restored  by  some 
Yiollet  Le  Due  of  the  20th  Century. 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

TO  those  whose  hopes  ran  high,  mounting  on 
rumour,  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  will 
seem  a  little  flat.  Rumour  hinted  that  a  new  era,  under 
the  new  President,  had  dawned  within  the  contrite 
walls  of  Burlington  House,  and  folk  were  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  present  show  would  testify 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  condition  of  this  hardened 
institution.  But  it  seems  much  the  same  as  ever;  if 
no  worse,  at  least  no  better.  If  there  are  pictures  in 
the  show  that  would  grace  any  current  exhibition, 
there  certainly  are  some  that  no  other  place,  we  trust, 
would  take.  With  barely  an  exception  the  reputa- 
tions of  habitual  Burlington  House  exhibitors,  the  big 
and  litttle  guns  with  A.R.A.  and  R.A.  affixed,  are 
impaired  rather  than  enhanced.  One  picture,  by  an 
outsider  who  last  year  scored  success  with  not  so  good 
a  work,  is  very  interesting.  In  spite  of  a  wilful  freak, 
which,  whether  it  be  realism,  mannerism  or  merely  de- 
fiance, is  equally  valueless  to  his  picture  and  equally 
distracting,  Mr.  Walter  Bayes  has  done  what  very  few 
of  the  advancing  school  succeed  in  doing.  He  has 
found  out  how  to  express  something  wonderful  by 
means  of  a  hitherto  laboured  and  experimental  recipe. 
In  other  words  he  actually  has  made  his  theories  work. 

By  now  the  blase  picture  student  has,  partly  no 
doubt,  in  self-defence,  developed  evasive  habits  on 
catching  sight  of  war  art.  Mr.  Sargent,  therefore, 
starts  handicapped,  when  so  late  in  the  day  he  comes 
out  with  a  huge  morceau  of  khaki.  One's  instinct, 
if  the  feeling  may  be  so  conveyed,  is  to  duck  when 
pictures  of  this  kind  and  on  this  scale  appear,  and 
whatever  interior  virtues  there  are  in  Mr.  Sargent's 
'  Gassed,'  its  effect,  d  premier  coup,  is  not  to  break 
this  habit.  For  Mr.  Sargent's  genius  has  not,  at  a 
touch,  lifted  his  picture  to  that  monumental  plane  on 
which  alone  true  success,  for  subjects  of  this  sort,  is 
gained.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  certain 
technical  causes  in  this  picture  for  our  emotional  short- 
fallings  ;  it  will  be  less  easy  to  trace  such  external 
causes  to  their  psychological  springs.  For  none  can 
doubt,  looking  on  Mr.  Sargent's  work,  that  he  felt  the 
nobility  and  truth  of  his  theme,  that  he  was  aware  in 
just  proportion  of  the  pity  and  the  beauty  and  the 
heroism  of  it  all.  Nor  will  one  deny  that  his  design  is 
well  conceived,  his  drawing  and  painting  masterly. 
Yet  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  conscious  that  here  is 
the  real,  needed  monument  which  shall  keep  fresh  and 
meaning  the  spirit  of  this  epic  war,  and  shall,  while  it 
endures,  beat  like  a  drum  to  rouse  men's  hearts  and 
quicken  their  own  virtues. 

The  truth  may  be  that  Mr.  Sargent's  emotion  was 
not  in  the  first  place  so  electrified  and  concentrated  as 
to  leave  on  him,  when  he  became  executive,  nothing 
else  but  a  memory  of  monumental  lines  and 
monumental  spirit.  Absorbed  by  such  a  vision 
he  would  have  seen  his  frieze  of  blinded  men 
loom  more  significantly  against,  or  in  proportion 
to,  the  sky ;  unconsciously  he  would  have  seen  more 
passion  in  the  sunlight  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
shade,  and  by  the  magic  of  intensified  perception  would 
have  given  a  more  eternal  meaning  to  the  gesture 
which,  even  as  it  is,  he  has  nobly  rendered.  Trans- 
figured by  the  glow  of  a  stronger  and  more  single- 
minded  conception,  the  scale  of  his  figures  would  have 
been  more  potent,  the  timbre  of  his  colour  less  com- 
monplace, his  whole  effect  distinguished. 


For,  indeed,  if  we  would  be  honest,  we  may  not 
blink  the  truth  that,  in  this  Academy  at  least,  Mr. 
Sargent's  pictures  are  undistinguished.  They  might 
almost  be  taken  for  school  pieces;  they  do  not  at  the 
first  blow  strike  one  as  authentic  Sargents.  That  our 
memory  deludes  us,  magnifying  his  past  attainment 
at  the  expense  of  his  present  performance,  is  not  really 
tenable.  Whatever  glamour  memory  may  cast  on 
those  first-rank  Sargents  that  come  at  once  to  mind, 
we  yet  are  sure  that  they  rang  indubitably.  But 
'  Mrs.  Duxbury  and  Daughter,'  '  President  Wilson  ' 
and  '  San  Vigilio  '  are,  at  the  first  glance,  dubious  : 
they  are  undistinguished.  Again  we  might  try  to 
satisfy  the  inevitable  question  that  rises — why  is  it 
more  likely  than  not,  why,  indeed,  is  it  predestined 
that,  but  for  some  saving  and  surprising  turn,  the 
course  pricked  out  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  so  successfully 
and  brilliantly  held,  should  lead  eventually  to  the  com- 
monplace? Is  the  answer  that  such  a  bourn  awaits 
all  virtuosi  who  do  not,  sooner  or  later,  temper  their 
brilliance  with  restraint,  and  for  their  interpretation  of 
life  seek  the  rarer  heights  and  depths  of  the  human 
soul?  The  showy  and  sensuous  texture  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's technique  chimes  punctually  with  the  material- 
ity of  his  normal  vein  of  psychology.  But  unless  the 
mind  which  is  expressed  by  such  technique  be 
chastened  and  regenerated,  .that  technique  will  natur- 
ally deteriorate,  in  a  musician  falling  to  mere  noise, 
in  a  painter  to  lush  exuberance.  But  it  were  too  soon 
to  sound  a  melancholy  horn  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's art;  his  'Gassed'  may  more  reasonably  be 
hailed  as  an  earnest  than  his  '  Mrs.  Duxbury  '  reluct- 
antly accepted  as  occasion  for  an  epitaph. 

Now  that  Mr.  McEvoy  has  won  his  way  on  to  the 
hoardings,  it  can  do  him  no  harm  to  deplore  the  effect 
he  has  had  on  Mr.  George  Henry.  That  Scottish 
painter  always  shewed  the  dangerous  facility  and  at- 
tractiveness of  Scottish  painting.  While  he  stuck  to 
something  like  the  Scottish  traditions,  before  in  fact 
he  became  an  Associate  of  the  London  Academy,  his 
facility  and  fascination  did  no  positive  harm.  But 
gradually  our  Southern  air,  or  the  communications  of 
Burlington  House,  began  to  tell  on  him.  Now  he  has 
embraced,  if  Mr.  McEvoy  will  take  this  in  good  part, 
a  devil  worse  than  the  first,  and  if  '  Lady  Weir  ' 
(No.  10)  represents  his  earlier  style,  with  its  attendant 
fascinations  of  soft^swooning  colour,  the  '  Green  Neck- 
lace,' and  yet  more  fatally  'Mrs.  Dunlop-Mackenzie  ' 
(176)  show  what  comes  of  yielding  to  the  spell  of  Mr. 
McEvoy.  Mr.  Henry  cannot  draw  as  well  as  his 
exemplar ;  we  get,  therefore,  not  even  the  slight  com- 
pensation of  accomplished  craftsmanship  with  which 
Mr.  McEvoy  bribes  us  to  stomach  his  latest  manner. 
Nor,  if  we  would  be  nice  in  discrimination,  can  Mr. 
Henry  pretend  to  a  large  share  of  the  other's  refine- 
ment of  perception.  But  if  we  receive  no  mitigations, 
at  least  we  are  presented  with  the  ultimate  excess  to 
which  this  shallow-glittering  school  can  go.  In  '  Mrs. 
Dunlop-Mackenzie  '  the  wretched  fate  that  must  over- 
take a  movement  which  is  committed  to  putting  on  the 
screw  is  but  too  clear.  Mr.  McEvoy  brewed  the 
trouble  when  he  began  his  limelight  portraiture.  His 
success  from  the  worldly  point  has  driven  him  too  far, 
and  his  followers,  unimpelled  by  his  more  serious  gifts, 
have  no  alternative,  if  they  would  survive  in  the  strug- 
gle for  notice,  but  to  switch  on  all  their  battery  of 
lights  and  drench  their  sitters  in  a  ghastly  glare. 

Turning  to  another  excess,  perhaps,  nay  surely, 
more  deplorable,  we  are  revolted  by  Mr.  Cadogan 
Cowper's  '  Miss  Worsley  '  (86)  and  '  Vanity  '  (190). 
This  painter's  debut  was  made  with  pseudo-Pre- 
Raphaelitism  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  sort  of  semi.- 
sensual  picture  that  attracts  the  popular  print-seller. 
Now  it  seems  as  if  Rossetti,  in  his  most  blowzj,  over- 
ripe condition,  has  served  to  catch  his  eye  and  finish 
him.  In  Mr.  Cowper's  latest  phase  not  only  has  he 
lost  such  academic  drawing  as  he  had,  but  also  he  has 
licensed  a  sluggish  sensuality,  the  natural  by-product 
of  Rossetti 's  dregs.  The  pity  is  that  inevitably  the 
dross  alone  is  looted  by  adventurers  who,  as  it  were, 
rifle  the  sepulchres  of  old  schools  and  masters.  What 
is  carried  off,  whether  by  Mr.  Cowper  or  Mr.  C.  Shan- 
non  who  with  dreary  scholarship  picks  over  the  relics 
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of  Venetian  art,  is  valueless.  The  latter's  '  Summer 
Sea  '  with  its  lack-lustre  feeling  seems  as  old  and  jaded 
as  a  conscientious  task  performed  for  the  hundredth 
time ;  his  one-idea'd  portraits  of  fin-de-siecle  ladies 
dankly  recall  the  long  dead  vogue  for  Mrs.  Tanquerays 
and  Magdas. 

Mr.  Bayes,  as  already  suggested,  takes  his  pleasure 
in  a  sharper  air.  We  may  frankly  dislike  his  weak- 
ness for  a  jammy  purple,  and  altogether  object  to  his 
senseless  and  idle  trickery.  But  none  the  less  his 
'  Pulvis  et  Umbra  '  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
show  and  among  the  more  stimulating.  He  has  given 
content  to  simplification  where  baldness  is  the  rule, 
he  has  rendered  a  particular  beauty  with  greater 
economy  of  means,  and  more  saliently,  as  far  as  we  re- 
call, than  any  other  painter.  The  special  thing  which 
he  has  so  truly  and  vividly  rendered  is  air  powdered 
with  sparkling  sunlit  motes,  a  vast,  scintillating  beam 
slanting  athwart  a  well  of  shadow.  In  its  course  it 
strikes  and  glorifies  a  leafy  branch;  through  its 
silvered  dust  what  lies  beyond  is  seen  changed  and 
wonderful.  All  this  and  much  more,  involving  highly 
quickened  perception  of  subtle  tone,  is  expressed  so 
simply  and  with  such  carrying  power  thai  here  is  a 
monumental  decoration.  So  far  more  important  than 
the  machinery  is  the  insight  of  this  picture  that  we 
pass  all  questions  of  convention  or  formula  by,  save  in 
one  particular,  and  enter  straight  into  enjoyment. 

Something  was  said,  above,  about  impaired  reputa- 
tions. Mr.  Clausen's,  however,  and  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown's  have  suffered  nothing.  Mr.  Clausen's  '  New 
Moon  in  May  '  is  easily  the  profoundest  picture,  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  Nature,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  creative,  adding  some  new  thought  to  the 
great  fund,  and  the  more  truly  creative,  because  its 
painter's  thought  is  saturated  with  realism.  Not  so 
profound  is  Mr.  Brown's  muse;  not  yet.  But  the 
prophet  who,  reviewing  this  artist's  progress  through 
a  series  of  popular  successes  to  his  present  pitch, 
would  deny  the  likelihood  of  his  attaining  to  deeper 
intuition,  may  in  the  end  prove  false.  Untrustworthy 
too  would  be  the  critic  who,  to  magnify  Mr.  Brown's 
development,  cast  a  slur  upon  his  earlier  performance. 
That  may  not  have  been  great,  but  it  was  sincere ;  if 
not  limitless  in  perception,  it  was  the  best  of  its 
English  sort.  While  that  vein  was  working,  Mr. 
Brown  found  honest  nuggets  there,  and  before  it  was 
exhausted  was  off  to  try  another.  His  colour  has  con- 
sistently improved  until  he  is  a  colourist,  his  design  has 
gained  a  just  and  lucid  quality,  and  his  constant  study 
of  the  life  he  paints  has  shown  him  things  which  none 
other  has  expressed.  One  more  picture,  Mr.  Spencer 
Watson's  'Donkey  Ride,'  is  interesting.  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  the  constant  disadvantage,  like  all  Academy 
students,  of  having  to  rid  his  system  of  the  influences, 
mental  and  technical,  absorbed  in  Burlington  Gardens. 
To  his  credit  be  it  laid  that  he,  almost  uniquely  among 
his  contemporaries,  seems  resolute  to  rise  superior  to 
his  regrettable  past,  as  regards  art,  education  and 
environment.  He  may  feel,  with  us,  that  after  giving 
academic  art  its  fling  and  finding  it  unprofitable,  now  is 
the  time  to  save  his  artistic  soul.  However  that  may 
be,  his  '  Donkey  Ride,'  despite  its  smooth,  neat  tex- 
ture, which  in  itself  is  at  variance  with  the  require- 
ments of  good  decoration,  is  a  considerable  advance. 
Whether  Mr.  Watson  will  quite  rid  his  hand  of  the 
misguided  cunning  it  acquired  in  the  R.A.  Schools, 
whether  his  conception  of  life,  design,  air  and  style  in 
general  will  expand  to  more  generous  proportions  than 
are  contained  in  the  old  creed  of  petty  forms  and  sur- 
face finish,  is  uncertain.  R.A.  doctrine,  like  that  of 
the  Jesuit,  has  a  way  of  cleaving  irremediably. 

SOCIAL  HABITS. 

T7  IGHTEEN  bottles  of  eighteenth  century  port, 
i_y  bearing  the  seal  of  All  Souls,"  so  runs  the 
entry  in  the  Catalogue  of  a  Red  Cross  Sale  in  the 
twentieth  century.  When  that  wine  was  imported, 
England  was  a  drinking  country,  and  the  wineglass 
the  emblem  of  social  life.  Did  that  wine  come  in 
as  a  result  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703,  which  gave 


Portugal  and  Port  a  preference  over  Burgundy  a*nd 
France,  or  when  Pitt  completed  the  work  that  the 
Treaty  had  begun,  and  again  reduced  the  duty,  despite 
the  poet's  protests? 

"  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood; 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good. 
Let  him  drink  port,  the  English  statesman  cried  : 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

If  the  eighteen  bottles  of  Port  are  Pittite,  the 
fashionable  hour  for  dinner  when  they  reached  us  was 
five  o'clock;  the  bottles,  pint  and  quart — for  your  five- 
bottle  man  meant  your  five-pint  man  in  those  heroic 
days — stood  in  splendid  array  on  the  table,  and  the 
butler's  office  was  no  sinecure.  Men  sat  and  sat  and 
drank  and  drank  all  through  the  century,  in  the  earlier 
part  no  less  than  the  later,  so  that  the  port's  view  of 
life  was  much  the  same,  whether  it  looked  on  a  com- 
pany in  the  Ramifies  wig  of  Queen  Anne's  day  or  on 
tetes  a  la  Brutus,  close-cropped  and  revolutionary, 
during  the  last  decade.  In  1706  Marlborough  dined 
in  the  City,  sitting  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  right,  at  an 
oval  table,  and  dinner,  which  began  at  four,  was  over 
about  eight  o'clock;  the  claret  costTs.  6d.  a  bottle, 
and  was  not  spared,  especially  when  the  Duke  refused 
to  have  his  health  proposed  before  that  of  Prince 
Eugene.  We  have  always  known  how  to  behave 
gracefully  towards  our  Allies,  as  President  Wilson 
knows;  though  sometimes  with  our  tongue  in  our 
cheek. 

The  usual  dinner  hour  in  Queen  Anne's  day  was 
three  o'clock;  Swift's  "Madam,  almost  dressed  by 
four,"  is  summoned  by  the  footman,  and  replies  that 
she  is  not  ready. 

"The  cook  must  keep  it  back  awhile; 
I  never  can  have  time  to  dress, 
No  woman  breathing  takes  up  less." 

She  ultimately  joins  her  guests  with  an  apology,  to 
dine  and  chatter,  taste  a  single  glass  of  Burgundy,  and 
retire  with  her  crew  of  "  prudes,  coquettes  and  har- 
ridans "  to  tea  and  scandal.  The  card  tables  are  set; 
they  play  till  four  in  the  morning ;  the  winner  asks  the 
party  for  the  next  evening ;  and  they  go  off  yawning 
to  bed.  When  my  lord  Smart,  Colonel  Alwit  and  Tom 
Neverout  sat  an  hour  only  over  their  wine,  it  was  a 
high  compliment  to  the  ladies,  but  Lady  Smart,  Miss 
Notable  and  my  Lady  Sparkish  were  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  company,  and  show  that  Swift  could  be  cordial 
to  Stella's  sex.  Addison  drank  heavily,  but  yet  we 
love  him  :  "  Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori  ";  but  we 
feel  less  complacent  towards  George  the  First,  who 
had  seven  officers  for  the  wine  and  beer  cellars  at 
Hanover  alone,  and  showed  his  appreciation  of 
Walpole  as  Prime  Minister  by  sitting  with  him  in  his 
house  at  Richmond  and  absorbing  punch  by  the  hour. 
George  Selwyn,  again,  under  George  II.,  spends  five 
hours  at  table  at  White's  sleeping  till  supper,  and  is 
carried  home  by  two  chairmen  with  three  pints  of 
claret  in  him,  three  miles  for  a  shilling.  What  a  life  ! 
What  claret !  But  the  cellars  of  those  days  were  well 
stocked.  Frontiniac,  Cyprus  and  Tokay — the  very 
names  roll  romantically  over  the  palate ;  and  if 
Hippocras  and  Canary  are  not  mentioned — well,'  it  was 
the  turn  of  different  wines  and  countries. 

A  most  impudent  hoax  was  concerned  with  a  bottle, 
and  here  we  have  our  document  to  show  what  bottles 
held.  The  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  en- 
gaged for  the  night  of  the  6th  of  January,  1749,  by  a 
Person,  still  anonymous,  who  offered  to  go  into  a  com- 
mon quart  bottle  placed  on  a  table  (which  bottle  could 
be  examined  by  any  of  the  spectators)  and  sing  in 
it.  Prices  ranged  from  is.  6d.  to  2S.,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  including  "Butcher"  Cumber- 
land, assembled  to  see  him.  A  long  wait  ended  in  a 
riot,  started  by  a  man  in  the  pit  exclaiming  that,  if 
they  came  the  next  night  at  double  the  price,  the  con- 
juror would  go  into  a  pint  bottle.  Ballads  and  carica- 
tures kept  the  joke  green,  till  the  earthquake  of  1750 
gave  London  something  more  serious  to  think  of. 
The  legitimate  theatre,  like  all  other  incidents  of 
social  life,  depended  on  the  early  dinner.  Horace 
Walpole  speaks  of  going  to  the  opera,  and  an  evening 
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parly  or  a  ball,  between  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  as  a 
social  function  had  an  importance  still  greater  than  in 
Swift's  days;  but  these  were  London  hours,  and  for 
country  circles  it  was  literally  other  times,  other 
manners.  At  Lichneld,  for  instance,  where  Mr. 
Seward  and  the  Swan  his  daughter,  Johnson's  step- 
daughter Lucy  Porter,  Mrs.  Aston,  Peter  Garrick,  and 
their  friends  formed  a  polite  and,  provincialfy  speaking, 
a  courtly  circle,  the  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock;  the 
less  deserving  inhabitants,  in  Jane  Austen's  phrase, 
coming  to  tea  and  coffee  afterwards,  just  as  Miss 
Bates  and  Harriet  Smith  joined  Emma  and  her  party 
in  the  evening.  In  town  the  dinner  of  the  1770's  and  8o's 
moved  from  four  o'clock  to  five,  as  it  had  previously 
moved  from  two  to  three  and  from  three  to  four ;  the 
polite  world  of  Fanny  Burney's  day  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  much  ashamed  of  the  earlier  hour  as  was 
its  fashionable  counterpart  before  the  war,  of  dining 
at  seven. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Montagu  asking  a  large  party, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  people  in  fact,  to  break- 
fast at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  one  of  the  guests 
remarks  to  Fanny  Burney  that  he  would  like  to  see 
their  hostess  ask  them  to  dinner  at  that  hour.  "  Three 
o'clock!"  they  would  cry.  "What  does  she  mean? 
Who  can  dine  at  three  o'clock?  One  has  no  appetite, 
one  can't  swallow  a  morsel."  Yet  let  her  invite  the 
same  people,  and  give  them  a  dinner,  while  she  calls 
it  a  breakfast,  and  see  how  prettily  they  can  find 
appetites.  In  the  depth  of  the  country  even  people 
were  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the  earlier  hours  of 
their  fathers.  Elizabeth  Watson,  in  Jane  Austen's  un- 
finished story,  was  overcome  with  confusion  when 
Lord  Osborn  and  Tom  Musgrove  arrived  at  three 
o'clock,  just  as  Nanny  was  laying  the  cloth,  and  Miss 
Ferrier's  vulgarest  character  protests  to  a  visitor  that 
in  her  father's  time  she  never  knew  what  it  was  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  before  four,  or  to  be  in  bed  before 
twelve.  Later  hours,  however,  were  all  in  favour  of 
sobriety,  and  the  boasts  of  the  horsey  dandy  in 
'  Northanger  Abbey,'  that  at  a  party  in  his  rooms  at 
Oxford  they  cleared  on  an  average  "  five  pints  a  head, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,"  are  met  with  incredulous  horror,  even  by 
the  inexperienced  Catherine.  The  change  had  begun, 
indeed,  at  an  earlier  date.  The  favourite  charge 
against  the  Macaroni  of  the  1770's  was  that  he  swore 
only  such  milk-and-water  oaths  as  "May  I  be  deaf  at 
the  Opera,"  and  hated  all  drinking,  except  tea, 
capillaire,  and  posset ;  but  he  is  more  to  our  taste  than 
John  Thorpe,  in  spite  of  the  five  pounds  of  hair  upon 
his  head,  the  flowered  suit  and  enormous  nosegay  that 
were  the  butt  of  contemporary  satire.  Now  that 
D.O.R.A.  has  relaxed  her  rules,  we  can  all  manage  a 
tea-table,  but  capillaire,  a  decoction  of  maidenhair 
fern,  flavoured  with  orange-flowers,  is  an  elegance 
beyond  our  reach. 

Few  and  far  between  are  the  eighteenth-century 
wine-bottles  which  survive,  and  many  the  glasses,  but 
they  have  passed  from  the  social  board  to  the  dealer's 
cabinet.  Once  gallant  gentlemen  pledged  healths  in 
them,  bright  wits  kindled  to  bright  eyes,  or  toasted 
them,  when  tact  and  decorum  had  bidden  the  ladies 
withdraw.  Now  they  sit,  a  silent  and  decorous  com- 
pany, "to  be  looked  at,  Sir,  just  to  be  looked  at,  the 
reason  for  most  things  in  a  gentleman's  house  being  in 
it  at  all,"  longing  for  a  return  of  the  days  when  their 
ballast  was  old  wine  and  ladies  were  bound  to  hob  and 
nob  with  any  gentleman  who  asked  them. 

And  when  all  is  said,  these  hours,  "  the  good  old 
Cambridge  hours  of  breakfast  at  eight  and  dinner  at 
five,"  as  even  Kingsley  calls  them,  were  good  ones. 
They  were  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial centres,  such  as  the  Ancient  City  of  Norwich, 
as  lately  as  forty  years  ago,  though  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  were  usually  taken  at  half-past  eleven. 
Your  dinner  may  have  been  protracted,  but  if  you  did 
not  drink  too  much,  what  a  pleasant  time  was  evening  ! 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  drunk  four-and-twenty 
cups  of  tea  at  a  sitting,  if  tea  had  been  at  four  and 
dinner  at  eight.  He  would  have  talked  with  one  eye 
wryly  on  the  clock,  and  felt  his  host's  impatience  to 


get  through  that  bit  of  work  before  dinner.  Work 
done,  dinner  at  five,  and  the  evening  before  you  :  no 
wonder  the  art  of  conversation  flourished.  And  then 
supper  at  nine  or  ten,  how  truly  sociable  a  meal  ! 
What  does  Charles  Lamb  say,  that  genius  of  hospi- 
tality on  small  means  when  oysters  were  cheap,  who 
always  dined  at  home  on  week-days  at  half-past  four? 
"Door  open  at  five,  Shells  forced  about  nine.  Every 
gentleman  smokes  or  not,  as  he  pleases."  And  the 
Lambs  ran  to  more  substantial  dishes ;  cold  meats, 
roasted  potatoes,- jugs  of  porter — such  was  the  fare  on 
gala  nights;  bread  and  ^cheese,  or  welsh  rabbit,  pigs' 
ears  or  trotters — their  memory  is  embalmed  in  scores 
of  notes  and  notelets.  Nodes  Ambrosianae  in  truth, 
and  half  the  charm  was  the  informal  meal.  George 
IV.  's  whiskey  glass  was  carried  by  Scott  as  a  relic  till 
he  sat  on  his  tail-pocket  and  broke  it ;  where  are  the 
glasses  from  which  Lamb  drank  his  gin  and  water? 
Did  no  friend  seize  on  one,  as  Hawkins  upon  Dr. 
Johnson's  teapot,  to  have  and  hold  as  a  relic?  It  is 
but  a  year  or  two  since  Miss  Constance  Hill  showed 
us  part  of  a  wax  and  plaster  group  by  Nollekens,  the 
Club  in  Ivy  Lane,  no  less,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  gouty 
leg  bound  up,  his  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  perched  on  a  table,  with  Burke  and 
Reynolds  talking  to  him  in  the  blessed  deshabille  of 
wiglessness.  There  they  are,  Goldsmith  and  all,  their 
hats  on  the  pegs,  their  scores  on  the  wall,  a  page  of 
Boswell  come  to  life ;  and  on  the  table  Lilliputian 
glasses  and  decanters  made  to  fit  the  tiny  hands  of 
these  twelve-inch  giants  of  the  past.  Frontiniac  may 
oust  canary,  sack  succeed  to  hippocras,  but  Boswell 's 
friends  are  never  out  of  fashion,  and  the  Doctor's 
glass  would  carry  suffrages  from  us,  from  Lamb,  from 
Walter  Scott  himself. 

And  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  Oxford,  did  he 
happen  to  dine  at  All  Souls  when  one  of  the  eighteen 
bottles  of  That  Port  was  on  the  table? 


OPENING  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

THE  brilliant  scene  witnessed  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Monday  brought  back  vivid  recollections  of  a 
certain  night  in  May,  1888— to  be  exact,  it  was  the 
Queen's  birthday — when  a  young  prima  donna,  from 
Australia  and  fresh  from  a  triumphant  d^but  at 
Brussels,  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at 
Augustus  Harris's  first  season  at  this  house  and 
created  a  furore  by  her  rendering  of  the  Mad  Scene  in 
Donizetti's  'Lucia.'  There  was  just  such  a  crowded 
audience,  though  not  quite  so  much  enthusiasm  then  as 
now;  but,  oddly  enough,  the  same  feeling  of  gladness 
was  in  the  air,  for  Covent  Garden  was  at  that  moment 
recovering  from  a  "  partial  eclipse  "  of  three  years' 
duration,  even  as  it  has  now  revived  after  its  four  years 
of  total  obscuration.  The  present  signs  of  content- 
ment were  made  tangible  by  an  occurrence  probably 
without  precedent ;  for  although  we  have  often  heard 
the  National  Anthem  at  the  Opera  sung  in  the  old  days 
by  the  principals  and  the  choirs,  we  never  before  knew 
the  audience  to  join  in  and  sing  as  they  did  on 
Monday.  Thus  the  season  and  Puccini's  '  La  Boheme  ' 
alike  began  on  a  jubilant  note. 

The  next  exciting  moment  came  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  Someone  tried  to  start  a  "  reception  "  for 
Mme.  Melba,  but  the  attempt  was  instantly  hushed 
down.  Darkness  and  silence  reigned  in  the  house 
while  the  audience  quietly  took  in  the  wonderful  fact 
that  the  singer — the  Mimi  of  the  performance — had 
succeeded  in  defying  the  passage  of  years ;  that  she 
was  once  more  treading  the  boards  that  had  seen  her 
greatest  triumphs  and  still  very  largely  in  possession 
of  her  vocal  powers.  The  sigh  of  relief  and  pleasure 
when  she  had  finished  '  Mi  chiamano  Mimi  '  was  fol- 
lowed, after  the  duet  with  Rodolfo  and  the  high  C  at 
the  end,  by  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  survival  of 
clear,  musical,  resonant  tone,  the  unimpaired  beauty  of 
the  medium  register,  the  scarcely  perceptible  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  head  notes  with  their  shorter 
compass — here  in  Mme.  Melba's  case  is  a  phenomenon 
hardly  less  astounding  than  that  which  we  beheld  at 
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Covent  Garden  in  1895  when  Mme.  Adelina  Patti 
returned  for  the  last  time  to  the  stage  on  which  she 
had  made  her  English  debut  thirty-four  years  before. 
The  Australian  diva  can  as  yet  lay  claim  only  to  thirty- 
one,  but  her  career  as  an  opera  singer  has  not  yet 
closed.  On  Monday  she  sang  and  acted  with  all  the 
old  ease  and  assurance. 

As  a  whole  the  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  house,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
The  new  tenor,  Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  delighted  old 
habitues,  by  displaying  a  rich,  steady  voice  with  the 
genuine  Italian  ring  in  it,  and  capable  of  emitting 
some  splendid  high  notes.  He  made  a  real  success. 
The  Musetta  was  noisy  and  without  charm,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  cast  were  quite  excellent,  while  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  fully  justified  expectations  as  to 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  new  organization.  We 
were  glad  to  see  an  Englishman — no  less,  indeed,  than 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham — conducting  on  the  first  night  of 
the  season. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  series  of  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony Festival  Concerts,  to  be  held  at  Queen's  Hall 
next  week  in  celebration  of  the  25th  year  of  Mr.  Robert 
Newman's  career  as  an  orchestral  concert  manager. 
There  is  to  be  a  concert  each  day,  beginning  with  Mon- 
day evening;  and  naturally  Sir  Henry  Wood  will  con- 
duct. The  very  familiarity  of  the  six  programmes — 
each  containing  a  Beethoven  symphony — and  the 
attraction  of  a  popular  instrumentalist  should  ensure 
large  audiences.  Not  that  the  "lion-pianist,"  apart 
from  a  festival  occasion  of  this  sort,  can  be  relied  on 
invariably  to  draw  as  full  a  house  when  associated  with 
an  orchestra  as  when  he  runs,  so  to  speak,  in  single 
harness.  We  noted  this  some  time  ago  when  writing 
of  Mr.  Moisewitsch  ;  and  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Frederick 
Lamond,  just  after  giving  his  Beethoven  recital 
before  an  overflowing  audience,  had  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  gathering  of  comparatively  moderate 
dimensions.  Yet  he  played  Beethoven's  'Emperor' 
and  Tchaikovsky's  B  flat  minor  concertos — both  admir- 
ably, the  latter  superlatively ;  the  obvious  deduction 
being  that  the  public  prefers  to  hear  him  in  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas.  Well,  perhaps  the  public  is  right. 
It  will  have  a  still  better  opportunity  for  judging  the 
point  next  week,  when  Mr.  Lamond  is  to  play  the  con- 
certos in  C  minor  and  G  major. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CONSERVATIVE  PROSPECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Beaconsfield's  well-known  dictum  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  love  coalitions  was  freely  used  to  dis- 
parage the  Asquith  Coalition  of  19 15,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  1783  (when  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry 
included  Fox  and  North),  1806,  the  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents  (Lord  Grenville's,  which  included  Fox  and  Sid- 
mouth)  and  1853  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  ill-fated  ad- 
ministration), were  duly  paraded.  But  there  have 
been  other  coalitions  whose  influence  has  been  bene- 
ficial and  permanent.  Notably,  that  of  1688,  which 
settled  the  Constitution;  1757  (Pitt  and  Newcastle), 
which  made  Britain  an  Imperial  power;  1886  (Liberal- 
Unionist),  which  preserved  the  Union ;  and  lastly,  that 
of  1916-18,  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  has  won 
the  war.  Whether  the  present  Coalition  will  deserve 
well  of  the  country  is  a  riddle  for  the  future.  As  now 
constituted,  it  may  be  an  effective  instrument  to 
accomplish  the  business  for  which  it  was  returned, 
namely,  the  terms  of  peace,  and,  during  the  period  of 
transition,  the  work  of  national  reconstruction.  Be- 
yond this,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  claim  for  this 
Coalition,  or  any  other,  the  likelihood  of  permanence. 

My  own  view  is  that  long  before  the  Government  has 
exhausted  its  mandate  and  spent  its  majority,  the 
country  will  indicate  by  the  usual  unmistakable  signs 
that  it  has  no  wish  to  renew  the  experiment  of  coali- 
tions. The  unctuous  platitudes  about  weariness  of 
parties  and  distrust  of  politicians  will  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  the  old  wordy  warfare  will  be  revived.  This 
may  be  a  counsel  of  despair,  but  is  it  not  preferable  to 
a  facile  optimism,  remote  from  facts?    I  cannot  see 


how  the  revival  of  party  government  is  to  be  avoided, 
nor  why  it  should  be  dreaded.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  as  government  by  coalition  may  intro- 
duce nearly  as  many  evils  as  government  by  parties,  it 
ought  not  to  be  continued,  when  once  its  raison  d'etre, 
a  temporary  national  emergency,  is  accomplished.  For 
the  tendency  of  a  coalition  is  to  silence  opposition  and 
criticism,  to  encourage  bureaucracy,  and  to  foster  in- 
sincerity and  its  child,  corruption.  In  all  these  respects 
it  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  is 
granted,  what  is  the  alternative?  The  inadequacy  of 
the  Labour  programme,  from  national  and  Imperial 
standpoints,  needs  no  emphasis.  It  serves  as  a  con- 
trast to  an  older  and  a  worthier  embodiment  of  the 
national  genius — the  historic  Conservative  Party. 
When  the  right  moment  comes,  a  leader  of  originality 
and  imagination  could  rally  the  whole  strength  and 
intellect  of  the  country  to  that  party.  Its  prospects 
were  never  brighter.  The  party  now  contains  many 
men  of  proved  ability  and  experience,  for  it  has  been  in 
office,  although  not  in  power,  for  four  years,  and  it 
needs  only  the  opportunity  and  a  fair  field  to  produce 
the  organiser  of  victory. 

Meanwhile,  in  what  spirit  should  such  a  revival  be 
awaited?  Names  are  immaterial — -Tory,  Conserva- 
tive, or  Unionist.  If  definitions  are  inevitable,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  following  (by  Lord  Eustace 
Percy),  is  acceptable  :  "  Unionism  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  representative  of  those — to  use  an  old 
but  still  serviceable  phrase — who  have  a  definite  stake 
in  the  country.  That  phrase  does  not  merely  cover 
property  in  land  and  company  shares ;  it  covers  also 
the  property  and  the  settled  position  in  the  community 
of  every  man  and  woman,  rich  and  poor — for  instance, 
the  worker's  earnings,  his  security  of  employment  in 
industry,  and  of  tenure  in  a  satisfactory  home,  the 
land  acquired,  and  the  houses  constructed  by  public 
utility  services,  the  acquired  business  position  of  the 
trader  and  the  shopkeeper."  If  it  is  objected  that  this 
statement,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  leaves  out  of 
account  questions  of  imperial  and  foreign  policy,  the 
reply  is  sufficient  that  domestic  legislation  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  statesmen  of  all  parties  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  W.  B. 

[Lord  Eustace  Percy's  speech  was  very  inadequately 
reported  in  The  Times  :  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  our  correspondent  that  it  contained  such  sound 
doctrine. — Ed.  5.  R.] 

WHO   ARE  THE  MINORITY? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  were  always  told  in  the  old  vicious  "  Wait 
and  see  "  days,  when  such  purely  useless  job  finding 
bills  as  the  Insurance,  or  the  Finance  Act  (that  is  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  the  lack  of  houses  now) 
were  passed,  as  they  could  not  logically  be  defended, 
that  "the  minority  must  suffer."  As  with  the  Huns, 
"  might  was  right,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

At  the  present  time,  to  placate  the  ever  increasing 
greed  of  the  miners,  the  whole  community,  especially 
the  poor,  all  classes  of  labour,  the  Nottingham  lace- 
makers,  Sheffield  steel  workers,  the  Bradford  woollen 
trade,  etc.,  every  householder,  every  gas  consumer  in 
the  country  must  suffer. 

But  now  the  case  is  reversed.  It  is  not  the  minority 
this  time,  but  the  majority  who  must  suffer,  and  what's 
more,  they  have  got  to  be  taxed,  so  that  the  miner 
minority  should  live  in  clover  at  their  expense.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  out  the  real  numbers  of  the  miners. 
There  may  be  half  a  million  or  750,000.  Anyway,  those 
who  suffer  from  their  greed  are  at  least  42  millions.  Not 
half  enough  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  viz., 
that  there  are  very  few  safer  ways  of  working  than  in 
mining;  for  according  to  a  list  in  The  Times  of  14th 
March,  1919,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  among  miners. 
15.2,  is  even  less  than  among  shop-keepers,  16.4,  and 
doctors,  18.5,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  sailors  (29.6) 
or  even  railway  men.  Great  capital  has  been  made  by 
their  leaders  of  the  1,395  casualties  among,  say,  the 
500,000  to  750,000  miners.    But  what  has  often  come 
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out  must  be  remembered,  that  bad  mining  accidents 
were  due  directly  to  men  breaking  the  law  by  smoking 
in  dangerous  mines.  The  Hun-like  method  of  the 
miners  riding  roilgh-shod  over  the  welfare  of  the 
country  may  pay  at  present,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  the  boot  w  ill  be  on  the  other  leg.  The  Cunard 
Company  are  going,  and  other  lines  will  follow,  to  use 
oil ;  and  this  means  that  millions  of  tons  of  coal  will  be 
saved.  The  railways  will  find  it  cheaper  to  use  elec- 
tricity. Thus  science  will  remedy  this  great  abuse  of 
the  miners  tyrannizing  over  the  whole  country,  simply 
to  fill  their  own  and  their  leaders'  pockets.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  latter  will  be  obliged  to  bring  out  the 
papers  showing  their  income  tax  returns,  since  coal- 
owners  have  been  asked  to  produce  their  titles. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

[The  most  authentic  figure  gives  the  miners  as  over 
i  ,000,000,  with  an  average  family  of  four,  just  over 
one-tenth  of  the  population. — Ed.  S.i?.] 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  DOLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  notice  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bour- 
geois to  grudge  we  fellows  our  doles.  This  is  simply 
envy  and  should  not  be  encouraged — to  do  so  would 
be  to  foment  class  hatred.  Take  a  munitioneer  like 
myself.  For  years  past  my  earnings  have  averaged 
£10  a  week,  and  I  had  to  work  hard  to  get  that.  Now 
through  the  fault  of  the  Germans,  and  through  no 
fault  of  mine,  I  have  lost  my  employment.  Why 
should  I  not  be  entitled  to  my  leisure  and  my  dole? 
Ask  yourself.  The  wealthy  civil  servant  is  pensioned 
off,  when  his  period  of  uselessness  expires ;  but  what 
about  the  man  behind  the  gun?  What  is  wanted  is 
an  Amalgamated  Society  of  Dole-Men,  to  insist  on 
our  rights,  and  with  so  strong  a  voting  power — there 
must  be  millions  of  us — that  no  mere  politician  dare 
interfere  with  those  rights. 

I  know  you  won't  be  game  to  publish  this  letter,  but 
that's  how  thousands  of  us  fellows  feel. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dole-Man. 

AN  EMPLOYERS'  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  A.  S.  B."  makes  the 
suggestion  in  your  number  for  May  3rd  that  an  Em- 
ployers' League  should  be  started  to  counter  the  many 
Societies  and  Leagues,  formed  to  support  the  various 
and  extortionate  demands  of  domestic  servants. 

Deprecating  as  I  do  the  formation  of  any  more 
Leagues  or  Sisterhoods  as  frequently  they  exist  only 
to  provide  billets  for  the  friends  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty,  yet  I  feel  an  Employers' 
League  would  be  of  practical  assistance,  and  I  would 
gladly  join  it. 

At  present  only  one  side  of  this  knotty  question  is 
argued — the  servants'.  As  a  class,  they  have  suffered 
no  hardships  in  the  war,  and  no  direct  contribution  is 
made  by  them  to  the  taxation  necessitated  by  the  war. 
On  the  contrary,  servants  have  imposed  hardships  on 
mistresses  who  were  doing  their  "bit"  in  hospitals 
and  canteens,  knowing  their  demands  must  be 
accepted,  since  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  Shop-girls,  on  the  other 
hand,^  have  generously  given  of  their  evenings  by 
working  at  Red  Cross  Depots  and  in  Canteens  after 
shop  hours — some  large  drapery  establishments  have 
even  had  Work  Rooms  organized  by  the  female  staff, 
and  ably  supported  by  monetary  contributions. 

Wages  are  still  rising,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  Registry  Offices  make  a  charge  in  the  ratio  of 
wages  received  by  the  servant.  The  latter  is  "  suited 
free,"  and- the  mistress  is  mulcted — it  being  all  to  the 
benefit  of  the  -Registry -office  to  extort  the  highest  wage 
possible,  without  any  regard  to  a  quid  pro  quo  of 
efficiency.  .  .  . 
.  An  Employers'  League  is -therefore,  a  necessity  to 
combat  the  "  philanthropy  "  of  titled  Welfare  Ladies, 
and  it  should  be  formed  of  middle  class  women  with 
medium  incomes  and  moderate  aspirations. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

M.  R, 


THE   BRUTALITY   OF  MANNERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  you  say  In  your  Note  last  week  about 
the  general  brutality  of  manners  is  confirmed,  not  only 
by  the  refusal-  of  lodging  house-keepers  to  receive  as 
guests  children  and  invalids,  but  by  the  new  type  of 
servants,  who  refuse  to  accept  places  where  there  are 
any  "  kids,"  because  they  give  so  much  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  revelations  of  the  war  is 
that  the  extrusion  of  women  from  their  homes  and 
their  intrusion  into  the  public  life  of  the  nation  has,  so 
far  from  softening  our  manners,  made  them  infinitely 
more  harsh.  One  of  the  stock  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  used  to  be  that  their 
introduction  to  public  life  would  sweeten  and  soften  it, 
rubbing  off  the  angles,  and  making  everybody  more 
chivalrous  and  polite.  Is  it  not  strange  that  exactly 
the  reverse  has  happened?  Many  women  appear  to 
have  become  unsexed,  and  without  becoming  men  have 
ceased  to  be  women  as  we  knew  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Victorian. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  I  may  trouble  you  to  pass  on  to  the 
writer  of  the  review  of  '  Tony's  Wife  '  the  informa- 
tion that  it  is  an  old  book  written  many  years  ago,  and 
brought  out  now  by  the  firm  who  bought  the  copyright 
of  the  story  at  the  time  it  w:as  written.  I  have  a  new 
novel  due  to  come  out  very  shortly.  Of  course,  when 
a  book  is  sold  outright,  one  has  to  stand  on  one  side 
and  suffer  the  purchasers  to  do  what  they  will ;  but  I 
do  feel  in  the  interests  of  a  novelist,  and,  in  a  sense, 
of  the  public,  that  an  old  book  should  not  be  re-intro- 
duced as  new  work  :  the  matter  could  be  settled  so 
easily  by  announcing  a  new  edition. 

Apologising  for  troubling  you, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfullv, 

E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

THE   "  SANCTA   SOPHIA  "  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — That  Roman  Church  Dignitaries  should  view 
with  apprehension  the  reversion  of  St.  Sophia  to  the 
Orthodox  church  was  to  be  anticipated.  The  claim  of 
the  latter  church  to  the  building,  however,  is  quite  un- 
answerable, and  is  not  met  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Schismatic  "  with  the  huge  petit io  principii  therein 
involved.  It  is  quite  easy  for  us  Orthodox  in  retort 
to  speak  of  the  "  Schismatic  Pope  "  and,  if  your 
correspondent  would  like  to  see  how  effectively  and 
truly  the  epithet  "  Schismatic  "  can  be  turned  against 
the  Roman  Church,  he  should  consult  Dr.  Guettee's 
'  Papaute  Schismatique  " — a  work  of  an  Orthodox 
"  Newman  "  unfortunately  unknown  to  English 
readers. 

The  use  of  question-begging  and  spiteful  epithets, 
however,  will  not  make  the  Roman  claim  to  St.  Sophia 
anything  but  childish. 

The  Church  was  always  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Oecumenical  Patriarch,  and  was  so  treated  by  the  Papal 
Legates  when  they  sacrilegiously  laid  an  anathema  on 
its  altar  in  1054 — 400  years  before  the  fall  of 
Constantinople. 

The  Pope  has  no  more  claim  to  St.  Sophia  than  the 
Patriarch  has  to  St.  Peters.  The  Greek  Uniates  are  a 
small  body  cut  off  from  the  130,000,000  members  of 
the  Orthodox  church,  and  can  show  no  continuity  with 
the  Ancient  Eastern  Church.  The  claim  set  up  on  be- 
half of  this  microscopic  sect  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  "blocking  motion,"  and,  as  such,  is  not  worth  a 
serious  consideration.  The  Orthodox  Church  is  the 
only-  real  claimant  to  St.  Sophia,  and  with  the  sym- 
pathy and  help  of  the  best  elements  in  Christendom 
will  surely  obtain  justice  in  the  matter. 

Yours  truly. 
Orthodox. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Poynter  is  a  somewhat  difficult  person  to 
understand.  He  admits  that  when  the  separation  took 
place  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  the 
fountain  of  truth  remained  with  the  West.  This  sug- 
gests that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  communion. 
But  when  something-  is  said  as  to  the  justice  of  handing 
over  Westminster  Abbey  and  our  Gothic  Cathedrals  to 
the  religious  body  that  built  them,  he  appears  to 
demur.  This  suggests  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Roman  communion.  Finally,  to  make  himself  as  in- 
consistent and  as  puzzling  as  possible,  in  his  first  letter 
to  you  he  advocated  the  retention  by  the  Moslems  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom. 

He  now  seems  to  say  that,  if  strict  justice  were  done, 
the  church  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Uniats.  Be  it 
so,  but  are  there  any  Uniats  in  Constantinople?  As 
far  as  I  know",  there  is  one  small,  poor  congregation. 
Obviously  there  is  a  difficulty  about  handing  over  a 
great  church  like  that  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  to  a 
religious  body  that  has  not  the  congregation  on  the 
spot  wherewith  to  fill  the  church  nor  the  funds  to 
restore  it. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  etc.,  . 

T.  Percy  Armstrong. 

"  HOLV  WISDOM  "  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  urge  in  your  columns,  as 
1  have  already  done  elsewhere,  that  what  we  need  to- 
day is  to  regain  Christendom  for  Christ  rather  than  to 
win  Constantinople  and  St.  Sophia  for  Christendom? 

Never  since  Constantine  the  Great  adopted  Chris- 
tianity and  placed  his  seal  upon  it  as  the  religion  of 
gentility  and  civilisation  has  there  been  so  little  appear- 
ance of  religious  feeling  as  there  is  in  the  world  to-day. 
The  Heart  of  Christianity  reigns,  and  will  ever  reign, 
unassailable  in  Heaven,  but  Christian  officialism  of  all 
kinds — Bishops,  Archimandrites,  Musical  Canons,  etc., 
etc. — are  at  heavy  discount  on  earth  to-day,  where  four 
years  of  most  horrible  warfare  have  gone  far  to  destroy 
tradition,  authority,  morality  and  faith.  Bastardy  and 
bigamy  abounds — I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  bigamist  eleven  times — while  theft  and 
dishonesty  are  regarded  as  almost  matters  of  course. 
In  a  word,  vice  is  triumphant  everywhere,  and  yet  this  is 
the  time  chosen  by  certain  Anglican  priests — the  time 
when  churches  are  too  often  empty,  while  theatres  and 
picture  houses  are  packed — to  agitate  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  to  the  Greek  Church. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  ignore  our  Imperial  obligations 
and  therefore  should  ask  whether  it  is  wise  to  risk 
giving-  .mortal  offence  to  70,000,000  of  our  Moslem 
fellow-subjects.?  Some  of  them  might  possibly  not  care 
very  much,  but  others  most  certainly  would,  and  with 
Egypt  and  India  in  convulsions  the  less  we  make  of  the 
Odium  Theologicum  the  better. 

Instead  of  tweaking  Islam  by  the  nose,  we  should  be 
more  profitably  employed  m  considering  the  Arab 
question,  which  is  infinitely  more  important  than  even 
the  Turkish  question  has  been.  For  the  Turks,  like  the 
Normans,  were  largely  a  military  caste,  while  the  Arabs 
are  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  race  spread  out  from 
Madras  to  Morocco  with  a  language  and  a  literature  of 
their  own  and  traditions  handed  down  from  those 
distant  ages  when  Arab  civilisation  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Thurlow,  Suffolk.  C.  F.  Ryder. 

MELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Perhaps  vour  readers  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  through  the  medium  of  "  Melmanism  "  my 
income,  during  the  last  four  weeks,  has  been  more  than 
trebled. 

I  say  during  the  last  four  weeks,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  four  hours  would  be  more  accurate.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple  and  the  advantages  great. 

Whilst  in  the  middle  of  a  rubber  of  "  Auction  "  I 
repeatedly  forgot  to  put  certain  scores  down — not  with 


any  unfair  intentions,  but  simply  because  my  Melman- 
istic  propensities  came  to  the  fore. 

I  now  live  nearer  the  West  End,  dress  for  dinner, 
and  drink  vin  ordinaire  with  the  dining-room  blinds  up. 

And  in  the  future  I  mean  to  buy  The  Times,  but,  of 
course,  I  should  forget  to  read  it. 

Yours  thankfully, 

Ananias. 

FRENCH  TAXATION  OF  ENGLISH  VISITORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  subject  which  is  at  this  present  moment  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  British  and  American  Land  owners  in 
France,  and  which  seems  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the 
Entente  Cordiale,  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  main- 
tain. I  speak  of  the  extreme  taxation  which  is  now 
imposed  upon  foreign  Land  owners.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  a  villa  and  garden  and  a  small  wood  adjoining, 
upon  which  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  thirteen  thousand 
francs  (,£500)  annually;  others  with  larger  properties 
have  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand  francs  to  pay, 
whilst  some  with  still  larger  estates  are  taxed  ^2,000, 
and  even  ^3,000  per  annum. 

This  payment  of  enforced  taxes  means  absolute  con- 
fiscation, and  many  must  in  consequence  give  up  resid- 
ing in  this  country.  When  so  many  valuable  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  in  France  during  the  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  expenditure  which  has  brought 
England  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  the  Allies  (who  are  already  over- 
burdened w  ith  their  own  stupendous  taxation)  should 
receive  such  severe  treatment  with  regard  to  their 
French  properties,  which  in  reality  are  benefiting  the 
towns  and  neighbourhoods  in  their  vicinity. 

It  would  be  very  desirous  to  assimilate  the  taxation 
of  British  and  American  Proprietors  in  France  to  the 
taxation  of  French  citizens  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  French  citizen  is  only  taxed  on  his  actual  in- 
come earned  there,  including  the  real  annual  value  of 
his  house  and  land.  In  France,  the  French  fiscal 
authorities,  under  the  new  income  tax  of  1919,  place  a 
fictitious  income  value  upon  foreign-owned  property, 
multiply  this  by  seven,  and  upon  the  resulting  sum 
levy  an  annual  tax,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
20  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

Riviera.  G.  C.  W. 

THE  MOTOR  CYCLE  FIEND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  shows  I  was  right  that  motor 
cyclists  would  soon  begin  killing  people  with  their 
scorching.  Fortunately,  in  this  case  though,  he  killed 
himself.  It  is  rather  quaint  calling  it  "accidental" 
death,  when  a  man  goes  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at 
a  dangerous  corner  at  excessive  speed. 

I  suppose,  if  he  had  killed  someone  else,  it  would 
have  been  called  an  accident  and  not  murder. 

Motorist. 
HIGH    SPEED    AND    WRONG  SIDE. 

At  an  inquest  at  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  to-day  on  a  motor 
cyclist  named  Harry  Corfield,  who  collided  with  another 
motorist  and  was  killed,  it  was  stated  that  deceased  came  round 
a  notoriously  dangerous "  corner  at  excessive  speed  and  on  the 
wrong  side. 

A  verdict  of  Accidental  Death  was  recorded. 

THE  DOGS'  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — This  controversy  turns  entirely  upon  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  possession  of  intellectual  and  physical 
power  to  do  any  action  involving  direct  violation  of  the 
humane  sentiment,  with  the  object  of  securing  some 
assumed  indirect  larger  moral  gain,  is  justifiable? 

Anti-vivisectionists  quote  Mr.  Lecky  as  a  sociological 
authority  that,  "  The  safety  of  the  weak  in  the  presence 
of  the  strong  is  the  best  test  of  international  morality." 

Pro-vivisectionists  quote  the  same  writer  as  an 
authority  for  vivisection,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  political  opposition  to  what  he  calls  "  a 
necessary  vivisection,"  as  liable  to  result  from  the  ex- 
tension of  political  power  to  women,   who  in  their 
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passion  for  anti-vivisection  would  subordinate  to  its 
realisation  all  the  great  interests  of  party  and  national 
welfare.  Also  he  instances  as  one  of  the  dangers  of 
democracy,  legislation  in  the  teeth  of  scientific  teach- 
ing, producing  widespread  opposition  to  vivisection  and 
vaccination. 

Which  of  these  two  positions  is  the  true  one?  Or, 
in  a  world  in  which  every  position  is  relative  and  ten- 
tative, are  they  both  true,  with  a  mean  which  is  a  point 
of  mutual  accommodation  and  assimilation?  The  anti- 
vivisectionists  look  upon  the  question  with  the  eyes  of 
personal  tenderness  :  the  vivisectors,  with  the  eyes  of 
theoretic  conviction. 

A  man  was  fined,  and  rightly,  for  beating  his  little 
girl,  because  she  could  not  learn  a  text  by  heart,  when 
too  tired  and  sleepy  to  do  so.  But  what  a  fool  that 
man  must  have  been  !  There  would  have  been  as  much 
sense  in  beating  her  because  she  could  not  lift  a 
hundredweight  or  reach  ten  feet  high.  Another  child 
within  my  knowledge,  whose  constitution  was  a 
veritable  rag  through  being  the  offspring  of  elderly, 
gin-degenerated  parents,  was  habitually  and  cruelly 
beaten  for  the  effects  of  a  disorder  with  which  she  was 
afflicted.  With  as  much  reason  might  they  have 
beaten  her  for  the  colour  of  her  eyes ;  while  the  injury 
from  beating  and  the  perpetual  dread  of  being  beaten 
would  aggravate  a  symptom  purely  neurotic,  and  pre- 
vent any  chance  of  improvement. 

These,  like  the  burning  and  otherwise  torturing  to 
death  of  people  to  change  their  religious  opinions,  are 
salient  examples  of  the  irrational  infliction  of  pain,  with 
a  supposed  rational  object,  viz.,  the  advancement  of 
human  conscious  status  by  means  which  appeal  to  fear 
of  physical  suffering ;  and  which  show  how  absurdly 
the  value  of  fear  as  a  moral  stimulant  can  be  exag- 
gerated. History  abounds  in  examples,  and  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany  is  an  egregious  one  of  the  hideous 
and  demonic  exorbitance  to  which  the  passion  for 
cruelty  can  attain  in  those  with  unlimited  power,  means 
and  opportunity  for  its  indulgence  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  realising  some  great  but  remote  object, 
which  in  his  case  was  an  exorbitantly  selfish  prospec- 
tive ambition. 

In  this  life,  at  least,  our  mental  capacities  are  limited 
by  our  physical,  and  our  physical  by  our  mental.  Pro- 
gress in  wisdom  and  knowledge  appears  to  result  from 
moral  idealism  regulated  and  directed  by  enlightened 
reason,  and  conditioned  by  a  sufficient  degree  of  the 
intuition  of  physical  sympathy.  The  next  world  is  the 
nearest  world ;  and  he  that  is  cruel  in  that  which  is 
least  is  liable  to  be  cruel  also  in  much. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

26,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  of  the  Home 
Office  with  regard  to  the  vivisection  of  dogs,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  intense  cruelty 
towards  another  category  of  dumb  sufferers — the  men- 
tally infirm — whom  it  consigns  to  incarceration  in  a 
species  of  living  tomb,  often  calculated  to  increase, 
rather  than  cure,  the  malady  it  shelters. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  F.  Bishop. 

SHIPBUILDER  OWNERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  recent  reference  to  the  relationship 
between  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Canadian  Vickers  firm  raises  a  point  which  should 
interest  the  revenue  authorities,  if  not  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping.  If  an  individual  or  firm  builds  ships  for 
another  possessing  interests  wholly  or  partly  in  com- 
mon, there  is  an  obvious  loophole  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  excess  profits  tax;  for  an  unscrupulous  firm  could 
build  ships  at  a  comparatively  low  price  in  order  to  get 
untaxed  profits  on  the  selling  of  them.  A  ship  thus 
built  at  an  apparently  low  price  is  sold  at  a  much  higher 
price,  and  the  profit  divided  between  the  concealed 
partners.  Yours  faithfully, 

Tax-Payer. 


REVIEWS 

CREATOR  AND  CRITIC. 
Tradition  and  Change.      By  Arthur  Waugh.  Chap- 
man &  Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 

TO  review  a  reviewer  is  at  best  a  second-hand 
business.  But  when,  as  with  Mr.  Waugh,  the 
reviewer  has  himself  reviewed  reviewers,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  climate  of  the  infinite  regress.  It  is  no 
discourtesy  to  Mr.  Waugh,  therefore,  that  impels  us  in 
the  light  of  what  he  has  written  to  consider  the  func- 
tion of  the  critic  rather  than  to  examine  in  detail  the 
actual  criticisms  contained  in  this  collection. 

Discourtesy  would,  indeed,  be  churlish  with  so 
restrained  and  so  sagacious  a  writer.  It  is  rather  the 
very  completeness  of  his  critical  equipment — the  finish, 
the  composure — which  sets  us  off  in  our  quest.  The 
truth  is  that  when  we  have  read  this  book  through, 
have  nearly  always  agreed  with  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced, and  been  conscious  throughout  of  a  level 
dignity  of  expression,  we  ask  ourselves  :  What  is 
missing?  Why  does  this  man,  so  sure  of  his  way 
through  the  world  of  books,  yet  definitely  show  that  he 
is  a  visitor — charming,  indeed,  and  often  better 
mannered  than  the  citizens — but  for  all  that  always  and 
indubitably  a  visitor? 

There  is  a  wise  and  trite  saying  of  Goethe  that  to 
criticize  poetry  you  must  first  be  a  poet.  That  might, 
perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  qualified  by  adding  that 
at  least  a  man  must  just  have  failed  to  be  a  poet.  This 
saying  has  been  much  abused.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  is  room  in  literature  for  both  creator  and 
critic,  and  that  it  happens  only  too  often  that  the 
creator  is  a  lamentable  critic  and  that— convincing 
argument — there  are  critics  such  as  Walter  Pater,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Sainte  Beuve  whose  work  ranks  easily 
beside  that  of  the  creators. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  in  one  sense  that  there  is  room 
both  for  the  creator  and  the  critic.  The  ordinary  man 
cannot  easily  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  in  art. 
He  requires,  though  he  resents,  education,  and  such 
books  as  '  Tradition  and  Change  '  are  more  than 
schoolmaster ;  they  take  rank  as  a  course  at  a  Univer- 
sity. A  man  who  wished  to  learn  something  of  modern 
poetry  would,  after  reading  Mr.  Waugh's  book,  appre- 
ciate a  good  deal  of  what  is  moving  in  that  strange 
world  of  lightning  and  screams  and  carelessly  torn 
roses.  More  than  that  he  would  be  in  some  measure 
attuned  to  search  among  the  originals  for  himself  with 
a  fair  hope  of  understanding. 

That  is  much  to  have  accomplished,  but  it  is  still 
not  literature.  Then  is  it  because  Mr.  Waugh  has 
not  so  good  a  critical  mind  as  that  of  Walter  Pater 
that  he  falls  short?  The  answer,  which  is  in  our  view 
also  the  answer  to  the  claim  that  a  critic  pure  and 
simple  can  write  literature,  is  that  Mr.  Waugh  has 
probably  a  far  better  sense  of  criticism  than  Pater. 
Mr.  Waugh,  for  instance,  if  he  had  criticised  Words- 
worth would  almost  certainly  have  given  the  world  a 
more  finely  balanced  estimate  than  Pater's,  just  as  his 
calm  incisive  review  of  Dickens's  lovers  leaves  Swin- 
burne's ecstacies  on  a  different  plane.  On  a  different 
plane  in  both  cases,  but  alas  !  on  a  lower  one.  Pater 
delicately  and  with  the  worst  of  music  presents 
a  Wordsworth  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  till 
Pater's  exquisite  curiosity  plucked  him  out  of  an  en- 
chanted air.  Swinburne  blazes  a  Dickens  out  of  a 
golden  heat  that  would  have  terrified  Gadshill.  Neither 
of  them,  if  the  truth  were  told,  supremely  cared 
whether  their  criticism  were  just  or  educative.  For 
each  the  subject  was  a  stimulus  that  set  a  creative  im- 
pulse at  work.  If  all  the  works  of  Wordsworth  had 
perished  with  those  of  Dickens  in  some  immense 
catastrophe,  what  Pater  and  Swinburne  wrote  would 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Each  might  have  invented 
their  hero,  and,  in  fact,  we  doubt  whether  Pater's 
Wordsworth  is  more  legendary  than  his  Marius.  But 
if  all  our  younger  poets  were  lost,  those  who  read  Mr. 
Waugh's  work  would  go  away  unsatisfied. 

The  question  we  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  tends  to 
be,  Is  it  then  worth  while  being  a  critic  at  all,  who 
for  ever  overhears  the  music  he  cannot  create? 
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Let  us  consider  that  question  by  examining  Mr. 
Waugh's  account  of  our  latest  poets.  No  one,  we  are 
sure,  has  more  certainly  come  upon  their  beauties,  and 
few  have  dealt  more  faithfully  and  yet  as  generously 
with  their  defects.  Whether  he  praises  Rupert 
Brooke  for  the  gold  of 

"  Magnificently  unprepared 
for  the  long  littleness  of  life  " 

or  rebukes  the  unvvorked  lead  of 

"  And  there's  an  end,  I  think  of  kissing, 
When  our  mouths  are  one  with  Mouth," 

his  poise  is  unquestionable.  When  he  scolds  Mr. 
Laurence  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  midden,  as  well 
as  when  he  strains  after  Flecker  on  that  golden  jour- 
ney to  Samarkand — that  poor  beautiful  and  uncom- 
pleted quest — he  is  sure  of  his  footing.  But  never 
once  does  any  fire  burn  in  his  line,  never  once  is  our 
spirit  stirred  as  must  have  been  Mr.  Waugh's  by  the 
originals  he  so  clearly  and  with  such  distinction  loves. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  perfectly  honest,  we  shall  have  to 
confess  that  Mr.  Waugh  is  shy  with  these  young 
rioters,  and,  if  we  may  confess  it  in  a  cant  phrase,  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  belongs  "  to  their  set."  This  is 
certainly  not  because,  as  he  charmingly  confesses,  he 
is  older  than  they  are.  More  than  one  of  them — 
notably  Mr.  Laurence — is  as  grey  and  as  wicked  as 
the  young  Swinburne  claimed  to  be.  In  face  of  their 
disgraceful  certainties  and  acquaintanceships,  Mr. 
Waugh  is  young  and  unspoiled  indeed.  It  is  not  age 
that  hinders  then,  and  certainly  not  lack  of  love  or 
masterly  appreciation.  Is  it  not  that  he  is  not  one  of 
their  kind?  He  knows,  none  better,  that  the  true 
singer  has  wings,  and  Mr.  Waugh  is  almost  watching 
his  birds  from  the  ground.  Lacking  wings  himself,  he 
is  a  little  afraid  to  trounce  those  of  the  poets  who  never 
did  and  never  will  fly.  He  sees  them  grub  like  Mr. 
Laurence  in  the  midden.  Half  wistfully  he  assumes 
that  some  day,  somehow  these  ugly  ducklings  will 
spread  the  great  pinions  of  the  swan.  He  is  not  the 
critic  to  murder  with  a  bludgeon  a  Keats  before  the 
wings  are  grown,  still  less  a  Macaulay  to  bang  the 
sense  out  of  a  Montgomery  who  has  dressed  himself 
up  in  a  left-off  flying  livery  of  Milton's. 

No  wonder,  indeed,  if  any  but  a  poet,  himself  in  the 
air,  can  estimate  the  strength  of  flight.  Twice  at 
least,  in  our  view,  Mr.  Waugh  has  missed  the  mark 
— once  in  praise  and  once  in  blame — and  both  times  be- 
cause, if  he  will  forgive  the  certainly  unwarranted 
implication  that  we  who  write  are  free  of  the  air  denied 
to  him,  he  has  not  himself  struggled  with  the  severe, 
the  terrible  god  all  night  through  to  wake  in  rapture, 
even  if  his  thigh  be  broken. 

Mr.  Waugh  praises  Stephen  Phillips.  Now  this  is 
bravely  and  generously  done.  For  Phillips,  if  ever 
mortal,  suffered  the  doom  of  Phaethon.  Fifteen  years 
ago  half  the  taste  in  England  would  have  proclaimed 
him  the  authentic  charioteer.  To-day  his  name,  if  not 
forgotten,  is  a  shade.  In  spite  of  this  popular  reversal 
Mr.  Waugh  has  the  courage  to  give  him  a  high  place. 
"  The  torch  that  he  handed  on,"  says  Mr.  Waugh, 
"  was  one  of  brief  but  splendid  brilliancy.  It  flamed 
to  heaven  like  fiery  hair."  Now  to  our  mind  Stephen 
Phillips  is  a  touchstone  by  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  golden  garment  and  the  gilded  may  be 
judged.  Never  was  gilding  more  delicate,  and  never 
did  dross  so  challenge  gold.  But  gilding  it  is  and 
dross.  Never  once  was  the  true,  the  terrible  fire 
caught  in  all  that  technical  perfection. 

"Wounded  with  beauty  in  the  summer  night," 
Stephen  Phillips  cried  of  young  Idas  in  his 
'  Marpessa.'  But  there  was  no  true  wound.  It  was 
a  stage  dagger  that  folded  in  its  sheath,  and  the  beauty 
neither  stung  nor  hurt.  It  hovered  in  the  background, 
lit  not  with  any  summer  moon,  but  sharply  radiant 
with  limelight.  We  believe  that  none  who  has,  how- 
ever vainly,  aimed  at  the  arduous  heights,  could  be 
deceived  by  Phillips.  Here  was  no  torch,  no  true  and 
fiery  hair.  Only  a  miracle  of  reflection,  with  never  a 
stir  of  wings. 

Mr.  Waugh  again  blames,  though  gently,  the 
Imagists  and  Mr.  Laurence.    He  leaves  us  to  assume 


with  both  that  though  they  now  hop  and  strut  in  the 
mud,  with  which  they  bespatter  themselves,  there  may 
come  a  time  for  flying.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  know  an  Imagist  as  such.  If  they  take  their  name 
from  the  first  creator  who  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
we  do  not  envy  them  their  probable  appearance.  This 
stuff  isn't  poetry,  and  there's  the  end  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Waugh  has  little  patience  with  Mr.  Pound, 
when  he  writes  a  complete  poem  as  follows  : — 

"  O  fan  of  white  silk 

clear  as  frost  on  the  grass-blade. 
You  also  are  laid  aside," 
and  less  with  the  writer  of 

"  Thy  feet  are  white 

Upon  the  foam  of  the  sea  ! 
Hold  me  fast,  thou  bright  Swan, 
Lest  I  stumble 
And  into  deep  waters." 

But  he  has  far  too  much.  It  is  in  part  his  gener- 
osity, but  it  is  also  his  shyness,  that  prevents  his  tell- 
ing these  people  that,  wherever  they  wish  to  shoot 
their  rubbish,  they  had  better  not  shoot  it  on 
Parnassus. 

After  all,  then,  it  comes  to  this  :  that  we  believe  the 
creators  are  wrong  to  quarrel  with  the  critics.  Their 
position  is  that  of  the  showman,  or,  in  a  case  like  Mr. 
Waugh's,  of  a  deservedly  popular  Professor.  But  the 
critics  must  not  complain  if  their  lectures  fade  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  delivered.  What  would  happen  to 
the  moon,  if  the  sun  went  out? 


THE  PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

The    Moon    and    Sixpence.     By    W.    S.  Maugham. 
Heinemann.     7s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  so  purely  a  study  in  psychology  that 
we  doubt  whether  it  deserves  to  be  classed  as  a 
novel.  Of  plot,  incident,  or  love,  there  is  none,  and 
the  psychological  problem  is  not  new ;  it  is  the  analysis 
of  the  naked  soul  of  the  barbarous  or  natural  man. 
The  question  which  Mr.  Maugham  asks  and  answers 
in  these  pages  is  how  would  the  primitive  man,  who 
acknowledges  no  obligation  to  God  or  man  or  woman, 
who  accepts  no  creed  or  code  of  ethics,  bear  himself  to 
his  fellows  in  his  passage  through  life?  The  subject, 
as  we  said,  is  familiar,  but  Mr.  Maugham  handles  it  in 
a  novel  way,  because  as  a  rule  the  savage  in  fiction  is 
afraid  of  his  fellow  men's  opinion  or  the  police;  he 
requires  the  invisible  cap  to  do  himself  justice.  The 
perfect  ruffian  in  polite  society  we  have  long  known 
under  the  names  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Lord  Monmouth 
and  Lord  Steyne,  and  there  were  Jekyll  and  Hyde. 
But  Charles  Strickland,  the  artist,  does  really  not  care 
what  other  peopl?  say  or  think  of  him.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Maugham  must  have  written  this  book  before  the 
war,  when  the  words  "go  to  hell  "  were  capable  of 
thrilling  suburbia,  and  were  not,  as  to-day,  what 
lawyers  call  "  common  form,"  as  commonplace  and 
jejune  as  "  rotten  "  or  "  ripping."  When  you  asked 
Charles  Strickland  to  dine  with  you,  he  answered,  "  Go 
to  hell  ";  when  you  offered  him  medicine  on  the  sick- 
bed he  replied,  "Go  to  hell  ";  when  you  inquired  his 
opinion  of  a  picture  or  whether  he  would  like  a  game 
of  chess,  his  monotonous  formula  was,  "  Go  to  hell." 
Mr.  Maugham  admits  that  his  genius  was  deficient  in 
the  art  of  expression  in  words  :  he  was  rather  weari- 
somely so.  Charles  Strickland  lived  till  the  age  of 
forty  in  a  flat  off  Victoria  Street,  as  a  stockbroker, 
with  a  wife  and  son  and  daughter,  secretly  going  out 
at  night,  as  he  approached  the  cap  de  quarantaine,  to 
attend  classes  in  drawing  and  painting.  Suddenly  he 
decamped  to  Paris  and  .took  to  the  life  of  the  poor 
genius  artist.  When  Mr.  Maugham,  a  callow  youth 
and  the  friend  of  the  wife  (we  mean,  of  course,  the 
"  I  "  of  the  book),  followed  him  to  Paris  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  deserted  wife  and  children,  his  answer, 
after  many  "Go  to  hells,"  was  that  he  had  supported 
them  in  comfort  for  seventeen  years,  and  it  was  time 
they  supported  themselves,  or  if  they  couldn't  do  it, 
they  had  relations  who  could.      For  himself,  London 
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bored  him  and  he  must  paint,  and  paint  he  does,  with- 
out selling,  pictures  which  after  his  death  are  fought 
for  as  masterpieces  by  dealers  and  collectors.  We 
must  here  observe  that  if  Mr.  Maugham  is  bent  on 
analysing  the  genius  whose  art  forces  him  to  break 
with  society,  it  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  that  he 
could  have  suppressed  himself  until  forty.  Painting 
like  poetry  breaks  out  early,  and  though  we  do  not 
say  (not  knowing)  that  all  painters  do  their  best  work 
before  forty,  as  all  poets  certainly  do,  we  are  sceptical 
about  the  crypto-Monet  living  the  stockbroker's  life 
till  that  age. 

Artistically,  Mr.  Maugham  exaggerates  his  effects; 
His  primitive  man  is  too  much  of  a  brute  to  be  true  to 
nature.  Strickland  is  rescued  dying  from  his  garret 
by  a  Dutch  painter  and  his  wife,  who  instal  him  in 
their  studio  and  nurse  him  to  health.  The  dirty  dis- 
eased genius  inspires  the  wife  with  a  horrible  animal 
passion,  which  he  catches,  and  the  two  turn  the  hus- 
band out  of  his  studio.  When  Strickland  has  satisfied 
his  lust,  he  deserts  the  woman,  who  commits  suicide. 
This  is  Sadisme  with  a  vengeance.  The  life  of  a 
beach-comber  in  the  purlieus  of  Marseilles  is  very  well 
described,  but  the  best  part  of  the  book,  to  our  taste,  is 
the  life  in  the  South  Sea  Island,  a  subject  which  it 
seems  impossible  for  travellers  and  novelists  to  stale. 
Strickland  drifts  out  to  Tahiti,  and  paints,  and  retires 
with  a  native  girl  to  a  bungalow  in  the  woods,  where 
he  d  ies  of  leprosv,  a  death  described  with  all 
the  knowledge  of  St.  Thomas's.  Clever  Mr. 
Maugham  has  not  written  popular  plays  with- 
out learning  the  trick  of  a  good  curtain.  We 
suppose  the  meaning  of  the  title  to  be  that  they  who  try 
to  realise  impossible  ideals  get  sixpence  for  their 
trouble.  The  artist  tried  to  live  for  his  brush  and 
canvas  alone,  and  to  leave  the  world  an  image  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Maugham  tells  us  the  price  he  had  to  pay  : 
but  he  might  have  tried  for  the  moon,  surely,  without 
being  a  beastly  lunatic. 

MONEY   PROBLEMS  TO-DAY. 

Papers    on    Current    Finance.     By  H.    S.  Foxwell. 
Macmillan.     10s.  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  HOLDEN  has  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Bank  Act  and  Lord  Cunliffe's  Committee 
has  made  an  interim  report  on  currency  and  banking 
reform  which  has  been  criticised  in  the  report  of  the 
Financial  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  evident  that  in  regard  to  our  banking  and  currency 
matters  all  the  best  people  are  of  opinion  that  something- 
must  be  done.  Comprehension  of  the  machinery 
actually  in  use  and  of  the  way  it  has  worked  during-  the 
past  four  years  is  not  so  widespread  as  it  should  be  in 
the  City,  and  this  book  of  Professor  Poxwell's  together 
with  the  books  of  Mr.  Withers  which  the  author  refers 
to,  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  problems 
under  consideration.  These  are  all  closely  interwoven 
and  include  such  subjects  as  the  extent  of  our  Banking- 
Reserve,  the  best  methods  of  financing  home  trade, 
inflation,  the  new  level  of  prices,  foreign  exchange, 
Government  borrowing  and  taxation.  Professor  Fox- 
well's  book  suffers  from  the  defect  inherent  in  its  form, 
which  is  that  of  lectures  delivered  at  different  times 
during  the  past  ten  years,  of  not  co-ordinating  the 
treatment  of  these  problems.  The  contents  are  valuable 
and  the  author's  grasp  of  his  subjects  complete  enough 
to  make_  us  regret  that  he  did  not  recast  the 
lectures  into  book  form  and  develop  his  logical 
sequence. 

The  Professor  is  certainly  entitled  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  adoption  of  continuous  borrowing  in 
place  of  the  big  War  Loan  early  advocated  by  him  and 
of  the  independent  rate  for  foreign  money ;  while  his 
summary  delivered  in  1900  of  the  reforms  required  by 
the  banking  situation  in  the  States,  as  shown  by  the 
crisis  of  1907 — "larger  banks,  less  localised,  with  more 
organisation  and  a  more  elastic  policy,  centring  in,  and 
under  the  leadership  of,  a  great  central  bank  " — is  a 
good  summary  of  the  changes  actually  brought  about 
b.y    the    Federal    Reserve    Act    of    1913.      Many  of 


Professor  Foxwell 's  conclusions  are  now,  though  not 
necessarily  at  the  time  he  drew  them,  matters  of  com- 
mon agreement,  e.g.,  the  truth  that  behind  all  merely 
financial  measures  lie  the  factors  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  hence  the  urgent  necessity  of  saving.  The 
author  is  on  less  certain  ground  where  he  deals  with  in- 
flation, and  Mr.  Falk's  reply  to  Professor  Foxwell's 
criticism  of  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
July,  1916,  also  printed  in  this  volume,  deserves  very 
careful  consideration.  The  Government's  use  of  bank 
credits  in  order  to  avoid  facing  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ing high  taxation  was  disputable  finance :  and  a 
higher  standard  of  financial  rectitude  would  have 
brought  its  reward  in  the  absence  of  many  of  the  influ- 
ences which  are  now  obstructing  the  revival  of  industry. 
The  danger  Mr.  Falk  suggested,  that  we  are  "  selling  a 
bear  of  gold  with  a  redundant  currency,"  is  not  the  less 
real,  because  somewhat  abtruse. 

One  of  the  most  important  Subjects  deait  with  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  German  Banks  financed  industry, 
of  which  an  excellent  and  approving  description  is 
given  by  Professor  Foxwell.  He  quotes,  apparently 
with  approval,  Naumann's  opinion  that  the  old  indi- 
vidualistic capitalism  first  developed  in  England,  which 
gave  us  our  industrial  lead  in  the  first  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, is  giving  way  before  the  more  impersonal  group 
form  ;  the  disciplined,  scientific  capitalism  which  before 
the  war  was  most  fully  developed  in  Germany.  This  is 
the  "  systematisation  of  national  economy,"  to  quote 
the  phrase  used  by  Naumann  to  describe  the  consumma- 
tion which  he  believed  would  be  reached  in  the  MitteU 
Europa  which  a  successful  war  would  have  assured  to 
Germany.  The  difference  between  the  new  capitalism 
and  the  old  lies  in  the  higher  degree  of  organization 
achieved  by  the  former.  It  relies  on  a  carefully 
worked-out  inter-relation  of  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise,  whereby  each  supports  the 
interests  of  the  other  two,  and,  as  practised  in  Ger- 
many, it  implied  that  the  resources  of  the  State  should 
be  used  to  push  the  interests  of  the  aggregate  of  its 
individual  traders.  The  big-scale  industrial  unit,  the 
"  Kartel,"  the  assistance  given  by  banks  to  industry 
and  to  traders  to  enable  the  latter  in  their  turn  to  grant 
long  credits,  the  information  service  and  the  sales 
campaigns,  are  different  features  of  this  national 
economy-  Professor  Foxwell  states  his  opinion  that 
our  own  "  banks  and  issue  houses  should  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  our  industrial  establishments  and  associate 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent  with  their  management 
and  methods."  But  we  doubt  whether  he  altogether 
makes  out  his  case  against  the  English  method  of 
specialisation  of  banking  functions.  He  describes,  in- 
deed, with  admirable  clearness  the  manner  in  which  the 
banks  provided  national  and  international  currency — 
the  cheque  and  the  bill  on  London  ;  but  he  appears  alto- 
gether to  underestimate  the  value  of  our  international 
clearing  business,  which  informed  opinion  in  New 
York,  we  believe,  rates  much  higher.  And  while  our 
banking  system  implies  that  the  banks'  advances 
should  normallv  be  confined  mainly  to  the  Stock- 
Exchange  and  the  Short  Loan  Market,  the  specialising 
of  issuing  in  the  hands  of  issue  houses  is  per  se 
an  advantage.  Certainly  it  is  not  this  machinery  that 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Professor  Foxwell,  before  the  war  it  was  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  finance  an  industrial  undertaking  in 
England  than  the  corresponding-  proposition  in  Ger- 
many. The  real  explanation  of  that  fact  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  a  number  of  considerations  further  below 
the  surface,  of  which  one  is  the  respective  attitude  and 
remuneration  of  Labour  in  the  two  countries.  So  far  as 
financial  machinery  is  concerned,  it  was  mainly  in 
regard  to  foreign  trade  that  the  need  for  further 
facilities  was  felt.  In  regard  to  our  own  progress  on 
the  lines  of  larger  industrial  organizations,  Professor 
Foxwell  can  claim  to  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  this 
policy,  and  the  war  has  accelerated  and  intensified  the 
tendencies  in  this  direction  alreadv  in  existence.  The 
chief  danger  inherent  in  the  new  entente  between 
capitalism  and  the  State  is  that  State  assistance  and 
control  may  merge  into  bureaucratic  mangement,  a  very 
different  and  disastrous  thing,  against  which  Professor 
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Foxwell  warns  his  readers.  Such  a  development  would 
effectively  bar  out  the  recovery  of  our  industrial  posi- 
tion. The  danger  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against  at 
the  close  of  a  war  in  which  the  functions  of  the  State 
have  been  suddenly  and  enormously  increased  :  there 
are  now  hordes  of  officials  looking  about  for  jobs.  The 
bureaucratic  tendencies  of  some  of  our  Ministers — and 
their  advisers — add  to  the  danger.  Above  all — and  we 
should  like  to  see  Professor  Foxwell  lay  stress  on  this 
point — success  in  the  new  industrial  competition  implies 
a  level  of  education  in  the  higher  direction  of  business 
which  is  at  present  lacking.  Naumann  says,  "our 
great  merchants  are  almost  economists  by  profession." 
Unfortunately  in  the  City  all  that  is  often  required  in 
an  applicant  for  one  of  the  better  paid  positions  is  some 
years'  experience  of  routine  which  any  intelligent  man 
could  pick  up  in  a  month.  It  is  only  a  few  men  in  the 
City  who  realise  that,  for  their  own  business,  education 
is  a  dollars  and  cents  proposition. 

FATHER   AND  SON. 
Birth.    By  Zona  Gale.    Macmillan.    6s.  net. 

THIS  novel,  a  good  specimen  of  a  type  which  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  across  the  Atlantic  for 
several  years,  deals  with  the  social  life  of  a  small  town, 
its  defects  and  compensating  virtues.  On  one  side  are 
neighbourliness,  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  a  high 
standard  of  domestic  efficiency ;  on  the  other,  crass 
ignorance,  ambitions  of  the  most  vulgar  order,  and 
snobbishness  after  the  peculiar  American  pattern, 
.unique  in  its  pettiness,  unreasonableness  and  cruelty. 
In  this  drama  of  manners  we  have  the  familiar  pro- 
tagonists— a  newly-wedded  couple.  The  woman  is 
conscious  of  her  own  good  looks,  ravaged  by  the 
craving  for  finery  and  ostentation.  The  man,  pathetic, 
inarticulate,  is  a  pariah  according  to  the  conventions  of 
his  wife  and  her  world,  and,  moreover,  weighted  with 
natural  handicaps  which  in  any  society  would  have 
made  him  unacceptable.  Their  married  life  ends  in 
catastrophe ;  and  the  tragedy  is  renewed  in  the  relations 
of  their  son  to  the  father,  who  causes  him  only  irritation 
and  shame,  till  death,  as  usual,  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
sterling  qualities  which  he  had  hitherto  ignored.  The 
cheapness  of  such  reparation  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
writer,  who  in  other  respects  shows  herself  endowed 
with  humour  and  discernment. 

THE  SPY  AS  BENEFACTOR. 
"Madam  Constantia.    By  Jefferson  Carter.  Longmans. 
6s.  net. 

THERE  has  been  a  falling  off  of  stories  that  con- 
cern the  American  Civil  War  ever  since  America 
has  had  a  world-war  of  her  own  to  think  of  and  write 
about.  This  book,  however,  goes  over  the  old  ground 
in  a  fairly  new  and  striking  way.  The  spy's  daughter 
is  the  haughty  heroine  of  many  novels,  perhaps,  but 
even  she  has  individuality,  while  the  spy  himself  is-  cer- 
tainly a  novelty.  Bluff  and  hospitable  and  honourable, 
he  is  very  far  from  the  stock  type.  Indeed,  the  loyal 
hero  has  to  be  at  some  pains  to  rival  him  in  the  reader's 
favour. 

The  plot  is  dramatic,  and  would  go  well  in  a  theatre. 
A  prisoner  of  war  is  taken  in  and  kindly  treated  by  his 
host,  nursed  and  tended  and  disdainfully  treated  by  his 
daughter.  A  passion  for  the  daughter  and  a  feeling 
of  obligation  to  the  father  are  the  natural  results.  The 
complication  when  the  guest  discovers  that  his  generous 
host  is  a  daring  and  valued  spy  on  the  other  side,  ob- 
viously lends  itself  to  fiction.  Mr.  Carter  has  attacked 
the  thing  with  spirit  and  carried  it  through.  He  gets 
all  concerned  out  of  their  dilemma  without  any  exces- 


sive straining  of  the  probabilities.  His  style,  too,  is 
above  the  average,  and  the  dialogue  keeps  well  to  the 
level  of  its  period. 

A  WASTED  SITUATION. 

The  Land  of  Eldorado.  By  George  Goodchild.  Jarrold. 
6s.  net. 

IT  is  rather  a  pi ty  that  the  author's  undoubted  suc- 
cess with  his  book  of  actualities,  '  Behind  the  Bar- 
rage,' should  have  encouraged  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
imaginative  fiction.  In  this  line  it  is  the  sorry  fact 
that  he  has  little  imagination  to  fall  back  upon.  A 
genuine  study  of  a  young  girl,  brought  upon  an  island 
inhabited  by  no  one  but  her  father  and  a  group  of  seal- 
ing Indians,  would  have  held  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Goodchild  has  thrown  away  the  notion.  His 
girl  is  no  more  real  than  his  plot,  which  descends  to  the 
artificial  novelette-convention.  He  even  makes  use  of 
the  inevitable  locket  found  round  the  neck  of  the  name- 
less baby,  and  the  coincidence  of  making'  the  one 
woman  who  comes  into  the  baby's  life  by  accident  turn 
out  to  be  the  baby's  mother,  destroys  what  little  chance 
there  was  of  getting  an  authentic  illusion.  The 
wrecked  stranger,  too,  who  is  washed  up- on  the  island, 
on  purpose  to  fall  in  love  with  its  Miranda — from 
Shakespeare  onwards,  he  has  been  a  "property" 
person,  and  only  the  most  original  handling  could 
make  his  dry  bones  live.  Mr.  Goodchild  has  certainly 
failed  to  do  so.  His  Miranda  delivers  lectures  Jike  a 
high  school  teacher  and  is  hardly  touched  with  the  dif- 
ference that  her  environment  would  surely  have  created 
between  her  personality  and  the  next  intelligent  young 
woman's.  '  There  are  ideas  and  to  spare  in  the  talk, 
and  some  atmosphere  about  the  island,  with  its  seal  in- 
dustry. We  were  the  first  to  recognize  Mr.  Good- 
child's  power  in  his  war  book.  Let  him  stick  to  his 
last,  and  write  of  what  he  knows. 

WAR  STORIES. 

The    Great    Interruption.      By    W.     B.  Maxwell. 
Hutchinson.    6s.  gd.  net. 

MR.  MAXWELL  always  writes  well,  but  we  do 
not  think  his  style  so  well  suited  for  short  stories, 
like  these  of  the  war,  as  it  is  for  long  narratives, 
like  'The  Guarded  Flame,'  in  which  he  brings 
his  plot  by  occasional  touches  and  slow  degrees  to  an 
effective  climax.  The  economy  of  method  and  the 
sharp  points  demanded  by  the  short  story — at  any 
rate,  as  practised  by  modern  hands — do  not  seem 
quite  in  his  line.  He  has  been,  we  notice,  compared  to 
Mr.  Kipling,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  staccato  style 
of  that  writer  in  these  stories. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Maxwell  shows  excellent  observa- 
tion and  a  good  sense  of  story-telling  without  any 
marked  features  in  style  which  we  can  point  to  as  his. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  worse  for  that.  He  is 
no  sentimentalist;  he  does  not  force  the  happy  ending 
when  it  is  obviously  wrong.  He  is  at  his  best  here  in 
exposing  the  humbugs  and  frauds  of  the  war  and  the 
strange  behaviour  of  unbalanced  women.  The  shop- 
man and  the  servant  girl  he  knows  au  fond.  They  live 
and  move  in  these  pages,  rejoicing  in  gross  profits,  or 
shrinking  under  the  severities  of  domestic  comment. 
They  are  much  more  veracious  than  the  average  type 
of  war  hero  who  has  been  thrust  upon  the  tired 
reader.  - 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  Beyond  the  Wall,'  by  Duca  Litta-Visconti-Arese  (Werner 
Laurie,  6s.  net).  One  wonders  whether  this  story  can  really  repre- 
sent the  Italian  attitude  towards  romance.  It  is  a  painful  story, 
set  in  the  territory  of  Trieste  and  the  Convent  of  Camagnacco, 
where  the  population  and  the  nuns  were  Italian  at  heart,  but 
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subjetcs  of  Austria.  The  heroine  saves  the  life  of  an  Italian 
officer,  and  enables  him  to  escape  his  inevitable  fate  as  a  spy,  and 
is  herself  shot  in  consequence.  The  familiar  access  of  German 
and  Austrian  officers  to  the  convent,  and  their  behaviour  there  we 
must  take  on  trust  from  the  author,  or  reject  the  story  altogether. 
Those  who  like  plenty  of  horrors  will  enjoy  this  book,  which  is 
quite  well  got  up  and  printed. 

'  The  Will  to  Love,'  by  Hugh  Lunn  (Chapman  &  Hall,  7s. 
net),  is  the  story  of  Barbara  Guest's  first  adventure  in  life.  She 
is  a  fine  creature,  well  educated,  with  all  the  modern  catchwords  at 
her  tongue's  end,  without  the  saving  qualities  of  the  English  dis- 
position, the  knowledge  when  not  to  put  the  principles  you  hold 
into  practice.  Accordingly  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  clever 
scoundrel,  who  winds  up  an  intrigue  with  her  by  blackmailing  her 
father  by  the  threat  of  not  defending  a  divorce  action  threatened 
by  his  wife.  Mr.  Lunn's  novel  shows  considerable  ability,  and  is 
well  written. 

'  Loose  Ends,'  by  Arnold  Lunn  (Hutchinson,  6s.  9d.  net),  is 
another  school  story  by  the  author  of  'The  Harrovians,'  intended 
to  display  the  effect  of  a  modern  public  school  on  a  boy  of  artistic 
capabilities,  one  of  a  family  of  undistinguished  practical  men  of 
the  world.  The  school  relies  for  its  fame  on  its  prowess  in  games, 
and  the  usual  reforming  assistant  makes  a  temporary  appearance. 
The  contest  between  the  master  and  the  mother  for  the  intellectual 
direction  of  the  boy  is  well  indicated,  and  the  whole  story  is  more 
than  readable. 

'  Betty  at  Play,'  by  Jessie  Porter  (Jarrolds,  3s.  6d.  net),  is  a 
slight  but  skilfully  told  story  of  a  war  marriage,  and  the  attempt 
of  the  young  bride — left  a  widow  almost  at  once — to  conquer  the 
reluctance  of  a  disappointed  father-in-law  to  receive  her.  All  ends 
happily  in  the  best  of  all  possible  ways. 

'The  Thunderbolt,'  by  George  Colmore  (Fisher  Unwin,  7s. 
net),  depends  for  its  climax  on  the  inoculation  of  an  innocent  girl 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  loathsome  disease.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  safe  and  quiet  observation  before  this  horror  is  reached, 
but  the  description  of  English  country  society  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  written  by  someone  used  to  quite  different 
ways  of  living  from  ours. 

'  Web  of  Steel,'  by  C.  Townsend  Brady  (Stanley  Paul,  7s.  net), 
is  an  American  engineering  story,  "  a  book  for  men,  about  men,  and 
by  men  "  the  authors  (father  and  son  of  the  same  name),  tell  us. 
On  the  whole  we  should  recommend  the  book  to  the  novel  reader 
in  search  of  cheap  trials,  womanly  devotion,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  hero,  in  short,  to  the  woman  devourer  of  mildly 
sensational  fiction. 

'The  Cormorant,'  by  Anne  Weaver  (Melrose,  6s.  net),  is  the 
story  of  a  red-headed  beauty  on  her  way  through  the  world.  She  gets 
engaged  to  a  naval  officer,  and  in  the  same  twenty-four  hours  is 
accused  of  stealing  a  string  of  pearls.  She  then  joins  a  Govern- 
ment Department  as  a  war-worker  and  is  introduced  to  an  amative 
married  man  from  whose  arms  she  is  just  saved  by  an  air  raid, 
which  also  re-unites  her  to  her  family.  Finally  her  innocence  is 
established  and  she  marries  her  seaman.  The  book  is  much  above 
the  usual  standard  of  every-day  fiction. 

'The  Wife  Who  Came  Alive,'  by  William  Caine  (Jenkins,  6s. 
net),  is  as  good  a  book  as  this  experienced  writer  has  yet  given  us. 
It  shows  the  disadvantages  of  marrying  a  woman  who  has  always 
been  put  on  a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped,  also  of  importing  an 
American  mother-in-law.  The  wife  is  a  great  darling,  a  Dora 
who  never  offers  to  hold  the  pens,  and  the  mother-in-law  in  her 
distress  is  almost  pitiable,  in  spite  of  her  evil  intentions.  It  is 
quite  a  book  to  buy  and  read,  almost  as  good  as  '  Patricia  Brent,' 
which  is  the  best  book  the  publishers  have  ever  produced. 

'The  Joyous  Trouble  Maker,'  by  Jackson  Gregory  (Melrose, 
5s.  net),  is  a  tale  of  the  Wild  West  with  a  great  ranch  owner,  in 
this  case  a  young  woman  who  can  hold  her  own  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  a  mining  engineer  of  the  wildest  and  woolliest  sort. 
We  are  introduced  to  plenty  of  fighting,  some  gold  mining,  a  first- 
rate  gambling  scene  in  which  the  faro  bank  is  broken,  an  adduc- 
tion and  the  final  departure  of  the  happy  couple  into  the  woods  for 
a  honeymoon  with  nature.  The  book  might  have  been  written  by 
Zane  Grey. 

'Cinderella  in  the  South,"  by  Arthur  Shearly  Cripps 
fBlackwell,  Oxford,  6s.  net)  is  a  series  of  short  stories  and 
sketches  dealing  with  mission  work  in  Mashonaland  and  there- 
abouts written  from  the  extreme  High  Church  point  of  view  and 
very  sympathetic  with  the  native.  They  are  well  done  and 
interesting  within  the  limits  indicated. 

'A  Pair  of  Vagabonds,'  by  Aimee  Bond  (Jenkins,  6s.  net),  is 
the  story  of  two  Englishwomen  who  get  to  work  on  the  CEuvre 
du  Quart  de  }us,  that  is  serving  out  coffee  and  cigarettes  to  the 
troop  trains  passing  through  stations  behind  the  lines.  It  gives  a 
feeling  of  reality,  but  it  rather  spoilt  by  the  statement  that  Foch, 
in  a  writen  command  employs  the  gracious  words  :  "  I  would 
like" — "  Je  veiix."  The  author  must  try  another  shot  at  "  Je 
veux."  Still  we  commend  the  book  heartily:  it  is  a  good  sequel 
to  '  An  Airman's  Wife.' 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Admirers  of  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
find  their  tastes  catered  for  in  Messrs.  Sotheby's  three  days'  sale 
next  week.  There  are  some  very  fine  sets  of  complete  works, 
works  such  as  those  of  Meredith,  Stevenson,  and  Hardy,  one  of 
Mark  Twain  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  of  lesser  writers  such  as 
Lever  and  Whyte  Melville.  There  is  also  a  eomolete  Balzac  in 
French.  The  sale  includes  a  large  number  of  first  editions  of 
Whistler,  Surtees,  Dickens,  Kipling,  and  Oscar  Wilde  and  a 
collection  of  quite  modern  books  illustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac, 


Arthur  Rackham,  and  Hugh  Thomson.  Works  on  Ornithology 
and  Natural  History  generally  are  also  included  :  there  is  a  set  of 
"The  Isis,"  from  1859  to  1915,  and  a  number  of  early  and  rather 
rare  works  on  Animal  History.  Several  works  on  costume  are 
offered  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  and  there  is 
quite  a  large  number  of  memoirs  and  illustrated  French  books  of 
the  rarer  sort.  The  sale  beginning  on  the  28th  inst.  includes 
many  of  the  books  of  Charles  Eliot  and  Richard  Norton,  and 
contains  much  of  interest  to  Ruskin  collectors. 

Messrs.  Hodgson  are  selling  on  the  20th  a  collection  of  Garrick 
letters  dating  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  Johnsonians  and  others. 
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6s.  net. 

Dr.  Archibald  Scott  and  His  Times  (Lord  Sands).  Blackwood. 
16s.  net. 

Dover  During  the  Dark  Days  (Lieut.  Comm.  S..W.  Coxon).  John 
Lane.    7s.  net. 

End  of  the  War,  The  (Walter  E.  Weyl).    Macmillan.    $2.00  net. 

Fleet  from  Within,  The  (S.  A.  Mosely).    Sampson  Low. 

Faith  of  a  Subaltern,  The  (Alec,  de  Candole).    Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 

General  Knowledge.    1,000  Ouestions  in  (Henry  Smith).  Evans. 

German  Empire,  The,  1867-1914  (W.   H.    Dawson).      Jarrold.  ' 
16s.  net. 

Great  World  War,  The  (F.  Maquard  Bridge).    Dean.    6s.  net. 
How  and  What  to  Read  (Reginald  R.  Buckley).      Williams  & 

Norgate.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Heritage  (V.  Sackville  West).    Collins.    6s.  net. 
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net. 
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Nameless  Man,  The  (Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln).    Appleton.  6s.  6d. 
net. 

Naval  Side,  The  (Edward  Noble).    Palmer  and  Haywootd.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War.  Vol.  22  (John  Buchan).  Nelson. 

2s.  6d.  net. 
On  Patrol  (Klaxon).    Blackwood.    6s.  net. 
Out  and  About  (Thomas  Burke).    Allen  &  Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Obstinate  Lady,  The  (W.  E.  Norris).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d.  net. 


taroeymoueertepatrhe?  NEW  DEATH  DUTIES? 

An  important  Question  demanding  the  serious  attention  of 
every  Business  Man  and  Owner  of  Real  and  Personal  Property, 

THE  increase  of  Death  Duties  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  throw  an  additional  b'irden  upon  Businesses  and 
Estates.  Estate  Duty  has  to  be  paid  before  the  grant  of  Probate  or 
Letters  of  Administration  in  cases  where  cash  is  not  available  heavy 
losses  may  have  to  be  incurred  through  a  forced  sale  of  securities  to 
meet  Death  Duty  charges. 

The  wise  man  will  anticipate  this  additional  burden  by  preparing  for  it 
now  in  the  easiest  and  most  advantageous  way:  By  means  of  a  Life 
Assurance  Policy  to  cover  Death  Duties  both  for  those  imposed  at  present 
and  for  a  still  further  increased  rate  that  may  be  evied  in  the  future.  The 
advantages  of  this  form  of  Assurance  constitute  a  most  valuable  protection 
to  the  Estate  of  the  Assured.  The  Policies  devised  by  the  "  British 
Dominions  "  are  issued  at  the  most  attractive  rates  consistent  with  sound 
financial  principles,  and  offer  a  practical  and  simple  solution  of  the  important 
problem  of  providing  for  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  deemed  nece  -sary 
to  meet  Death  Duty  charges. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Companv's  Head 
Office  or  any  of  their  Branches.    Please  ask  for  "  Death  Duties' '  Prospectus. 

EAGLE^Sv,  ^  STAR  O 

RITISHtfBOMMIOWS 

INSURANCE  S  '      COMPANY  Lli  UU 
32  Moorgate  Street.  B.C.  2  :    Head  Office  :    Roy,rl  Exchange  Avenue, 
London,   E.C.3.  Assets  exceed  £16.000.000. 
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I  PROTECT  THE  DOG  J 

I       FROM  PAIN  I 

I  THE  DOGS  PROTECTION  BILL  | 

||  now  before  Parliament,  will  make  it  unlawful  g 

g  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  Bill)  "to  perform  s 

H  any  experiment  of  a  nature  causing  or  likely  j| 

1  to  cause   PAIN  or  DISEASE  to  any  dog.-.  j 

I     Curative  Treatment  Allowed. 

H  The  Dogs  Protection  Bill  will  not  prevent  efforts  to  §§ 

^  cure  dogs  who  have  naturally  contracted   cancer,  § 

H  diabetes,  or  any  other  disease,  but  it  will  no  longer  II 

g  allow  these  maladies  to  be  artificially  produced  and  § 

H  fostered  in  otherwise  healthy  dogs.  j| 

Proof  of  Pain. 

s  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  pain  in  operations  jf 

s  on  dogs.     The  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Vivi-  §§ 

=  section,  mainly  composed  of  men  favourable  to  vivi-  s 

s  section,  unanimously  declared  that  these  experiments  s 

"  must,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  be  productive  of  §| 

§j  Great  Pain  and  Much  Suffering." 

Medical  Support  for  Bill. 

^  Although  no  general  canvass  has  been  made  of  the  % 

s  Medical  Profession,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  and  §= 

s  fifty-five  Medical  Practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  s 

s  have  voluntarily  signed  a  Memorial  that  they  are  ^ 

§  "  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  dogs  for  vivisectional  H 

s  experiments  is  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  advance-  §§ 

M  ment  of  medical  science,  or  the  adequate  instruction  s 

H  of  medical  students."      The  Memorial   asks   that  g 

§i  Parliament  shall  make  it  illegal  to  vivisect  dogs- 

Why  We  Support  the  Bill. 

H  The  aim  of  the  Dogs  Protection  Bill  is  to  prevent  s 

H  "  great  pain  and  much  suffering"  to  the  only  animal  H 

§|  whose  unfailing  devotion  throughout  the  centuries  §! 

H  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  friend  of  man,"  % 

I  and  therefore  the  National  Canine  Defence  League- —  s 

g  the  largest  organisation  of  dog-owners  in  the  world —  § 

g  gives  the  Bdl  its  whole-hearted  support. 

=  We  believe  that  the  age-long  friendship   between  H 

g  mankind  and  dogs  gives  the  dog  a  special  claim  upon  W 

H  our  sympathy,  which  should  outweigh  the  vivisectors'  M 

=  contention  that  dogs  are  cheaper  to  buy,  easier  to  g 

g  keep,  and  more  intelligent  than  other  animals. 

1  ASK    YOURSELF    WILL  YOU   HELP?  I 


"Would  I  allow  my  dog 
to  be  afflicted  with  pain 
or  disease  in  a  vivisect  r's 
laboratory  ?  "  Y  ou  would 
assuredly  answer  "  No." 
Why  then  shcuU  you 
countenance  the  imposi- 
tion of  long-drawn-out 
suffering  on  less  fortunate 
dogs  ? 


If  jou  wish  the  Bill  to 
become  law  please  write 
to  your  Member  of 
Parliament  and  ask  him 
to  vole  for  it  when  it 
comes  before  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Third 
Reading  on  May  23rd. 


If  you  are  persuaded  that  experiments  on  Dogs  are  not 
painful,  please  write  for  Leaflet  360,  to  the  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  CANINE  DEFENCE  LEAGUE 

27,    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Both  your  Family 
and  your  Business 

can  benefit  by  the  protection  offered 
by  the  Scottish  Widows  Fund. 
Life  or  Endowment  policies  for  your- 
self and  wife  ;  Educational  Endow- 
ments for  your  children;  a  special  policy 
for  your  business  to  extend  credit,  protect 
partners  and  create  a  fund  for  emergencies 

Please  state  requirements,  when  full  particulars  wiil  be  sent. 


WlimmWmii 

The  Largest  British    Mutual    Life   Assurance  Office. 
FUNDS:  22  MILLIONS.         CLAIMS  PAID:  47  MILLIONS. 
Head  Office :    9  St.  Andrew    Square.  Edinburgh. 
(G.  J,    LIDSTONE,  Manager  and  Actuary.) 

London  Offices: 
28,  Cornhill,  E.C.  3.,  and  17,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.I 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

(OLD)  BOUGHT— 

We  are  now  paying  on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per 
tooth,    silver  12s.,    gold  15s.,    platinum  £2. 
Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers,  mention  "Saturday 
Review."  Messrs. Paget, 219  Oxford  St.W.l.  Est. 150  years 


Sateguard  your  Health  with 


gc  jjCotlb  Brume* 
I 


ilfirnnuni) 
II VI  VU/J/C 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
Dl ARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  otl  er  bowel  complaint!. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLL1S  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3. 


IlKRE  IS  NO  Sl'RSTITUTE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30  /- ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/- ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  £6.10 ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Yittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  ^72. 15  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/- ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  .£'2.15  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30  ;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £712.12; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early    application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

 EDUCATIONAL.  

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,   Commercial  and    Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal    Dr.  JOHN   MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £90 
to  £20,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa  Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,  Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 

 MUSIC.  

WIGMORE  HALL. 

GERTRUDE  HOPKINS. 
CHAMBER  CONCERT. 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
Assisted  by  ANATOL  MELZAK  and  LIVIO  MANNUCCI. 
Programme  includes  new  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  Elgar. 
Chappell  Piano.     Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 

MARJORIE  GUNN.  WIGMORE  HALL. 

TWO  CONCERTS. 
MAY  19,  at  8.15;  JUNE  25,  at  3.15. 
Assisted  by  MYRA  HESS,  WINIFRED  SMITH,  RAYMOND 
JEREMY,    EMILE   DOEHAERD,    H.    P.  DRAPER,  IRINA 
MEYRICK. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19.  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 


r 


D 

M 


Mme. 
ONALDA, 


ISCHA-LEON, 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

The  Famous  Canadian  Prima  Donna, 
and  M. 


"  An  incomparable  Singer  of  Songs." 
His  first  appearance  in  London. 
First  Recital— MAY  22,  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano.        Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 

/EOLIAN    HALL,   TUESDAY   NEXT,   at  8. 

SYLVIA  KNUDSEN.- 
(Norwegian  Pianist). 
FIRST    PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

SYLVIA  KNUDSEN. 
Tickets,  10s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
L.  G  .SHARPE,  61,  Regent  St.,  W.       5,564  Gerrard. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 
SECOND  RECITAL, 
I'RIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 


T 
H 


ESSIE  THOMAS 
AMILTON  HARTY. 


(The  Welsh  Violinist), 

Assisted  by 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


pIllllMIillllUllliniH 

I  J^biusmu  ([[leaders  | 

fleal  Irish  Linen 
Sheets  and  Pillow-Gases  1 


will  stand  hard  usafie  and  will  last  long  without 
losing  its  usual  whiteness,  is  offered  at  makers' 
prices,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  long  and 
satisfactory  wear. 
No.  L.R.21.    Pure  Irish  Pillow  Linens  and 
Sheetings.       Very  strong   and  durable:  — 
1    Write  for  samples  to-  Pillow  Line.ts  Sheetings 

'6111s  wide,  per  yard.  7/3    /Jtns. wide,  per  yard,  14/11 

1    day.    It  will  place  you  40   8/3    90    18/9 

under    no    obligation  54  /.    10/11    108    22  6 

Plain  Pillow  Cases 
10  us-  1 9|ins.  by  30ins.  doz. .  97/6  22ins.  by  32ins.  doz.  .112/9 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

44c,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 

Illllllllllllillillllllillll^ 


'if 


Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
L.  G  .SHARPE,  61,  Regent  St.,  W.       5,564  Gerrard. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFA1R  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


Fine  Old  Virginia 
Cork-tipped.Ovals. 


The  SUPER 

CIGARETTE 


20  for  V4 

Also  in  boxes  of 
SO  and  lOO 


spinet 


Mixture 

for  the  Pipe 


ft  f*2 


oz 


I/Ici&^r&ied  ctLoVQ  is> 
f/ie  croWn/'ncf  pQsu/ir 
of fee/2  ye a.r>s  of 
scxocessfuf  motor 
oar>  en.(yin.QQF>incjf .  ft 
/s>  ffie  pos>fr~  Wan  — 

NBEAM 

QVer>y  r>espee£ 


To  the  unique  reputation  gained 
in  competition  successes  previous 
to  the  war,  must  be  added  that 
achieved  by  the  renowned 
SUNBEAM-CO  AT  AI.EN  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


mfflfflmmm*mffM//////////////M//mm 


W///////M///////////////////m/m 
^mwmimuiuiauaarTVmmuwiumuumiuiHimu^ 


The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
Co.  Ltd. WOLVERHAMPTON 

Manchester    Showrooms,      106  Deansgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J,  KEELE,  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  St..  W.l. 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  '3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End  :  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Offioe :   6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  carrying  your  death  Risk? 

Is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST..  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Class, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurance  affected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  ihis  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

IOSKPH  A.  ROONEY,  Seeretary 


FRIENDS'  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  CENTURY  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Provident  Institution  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel,  Bishopsgate,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

Change  of  Name — New  London  Offices. 

Immediately  before  the  annual  meeting  a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  institution  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  changes  in  the  rules.  These  alterations  included  giving  the 
directors  power  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution  from  the 
"  Friends'  Provident  Institution  "  to  "  Friends'  Provident  and 
Century  Life  Office  "  :  to  remove  the  head  office  of  the  institution 
from  Bradford  to  London,  and  the  creation  of  a  joint  office  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Chairman  announced  that  for  the  headquarters 
in  London  the  building,  42,  Kingsway,  had  been  acquired,  and, 
with  a  view  to  future  development,  the  premises  in  the  rear  of  that 
building  had  also  been  bought  (No.  63,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields). 
The  change  in  the  name  and  the  removal  of  the  head  office  to 
London  will  probably  not  be  made  until  later  in  the  year. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  the  Chairman 
said  : — Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tution very  important  events  had  taken  place.  The  union  of  the 
interests  of  the  institution  and  the  Century  Insurance  Company 
made  possible  through  the  acquisition  by  the  institution  of  the 
whole  of  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  Century  was  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  year.  By  one  step  the  institution  had  been 
developed  into  an  office  with  a  widespread  organization  producing 
a  greatly  increased  volume  of  new  business  of  excellent  quality. 
Important  new  sources  of  profit  had  been  secured,  without  ad- 
versely affecting  those  characteristics  which  have  given  the  institu- 
tion its  reputation  as  a  mutual  life  office  of  high  bonus  earning 
capacity.The  commercial  developments  of  recent  years  had  indi- 
cated the  need  of  a  change  in  the  former  methods  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  purely  life  offices.  Their  connexions  were  exposed  to 
a  policy  of  insidious  sapping  by  the  representatives  of  composite 
insurance  companies  undertaking  that  class  and  in  addition  other 
classes  of  insurance.  The  consequent  loss  of  business  to  the 
purely  life  office  did  not  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  life  assur- 
ance benefits  obtainable.  The  convenience  of  placing  all  transac- 
tions of  a  somewhat  similar  character  through  one  office  instead 
of  having  dealings  with  different  insurance  offices  for  different 
kinds  of  insurance  was  appreciated  by  the  public.  Frequently  such 
considerations  obscured,  if  they  did  not  outweigh,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  mutual  life  office.  This  competitive  pressure  had  been 
felt  for  many  years  past  by  purely  life  offices  generally.  As  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  conditions  and  future  prospects 
definite  action  appeared  to  be  advisable,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
directors  there  were  two  feasible  solutions  of  the  problem  open  to 
the  institution — namely  : — 

(1)  To  form  a  company  undertaking  classes  of  insurance  other 

than  life  to  work  in  close  alliance  with  the  institution,  or 

(2)  To  negotiate  an  alliance  with  a  well-established  composite 

insurance  company,  and  by  acquiring  a  controlling 
interest  in  its  share  capital  to  ensure  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  alliance  and  secure  to  the  institution  the 
profit  arising  from  insurances  introduced  to  such  com- 
posite insurance  company  by  the  institution's  members. 

Experience  had  shown  the  first  method  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
speculative  character.  The  second  method — an  investment  in 
the  shares  of  an  established  company — was  free  from  this  objec- 
tion, subject  to  a  suitable  price  being  arranged.  After  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  the  directors  decided  to  proceed  under  the 
second  alternative,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Century  Insurance 
Company  was  the  result. 

The  new  business  for  the  financial  period  (one  year  and  41  days) 
ending  December  31st,  1918,  retained  by  the  Instituiton  at  its  own 
risk  was  ,£,"763,794,  as  compared  with  ^270,152,  an  increase  of 
,£493,642.  ,£58,848  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by  the 
improved  productivity  of  the  Institution's  organization  and  the 
longer  period  included,  and  ^"434,794  was  obtained  from  the 
Century  by  reassurance  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  two  offices.  The  combined  new  business  of  the  two  offices 
for  the  calendar  year  1918  was  ^120,000  in  excess  of  the  combined 
figures  for  1917.  fcThe  working  together  of  the  two  offices  had  un- 
doubtedly been  beneficial  to  both.  The  life  premium  income  of 
the  Instiution  had  increased  by  almost  .£45,000.  The  gross  rate  of 
interest  had  progressed  to  £b  2s.  lOd.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
£4:  18s.  3d.  for  1917.  In  the  meantime  the  income  tax  had  been 
increased  from  5s.  to  6s.  in  the  £,  but  nevertheless  the  rate  of 
interest  after  deduction  of  tax  had  risen  by  Is.  3d.  per  ceni.,  to 
£3  17s.  8d.  per  cent.,  which  gave  a  clear  margin  of  17s.  8d.  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  net  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
assumed  in  the  actuarial  valuation. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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THE  CITY 

Fashionable  Industrials — Next  Government  Loan 
—  San    Paulo    Railway  —  Gold    and    Copper  — 
"  fl.oriners  "  and  "  pounders.  " 

Little  interest  is  taken  in  national  finances  at  the 
moment.  The  general  public  is  only  sub-consciously 
aware  of  the  burden  of  a  huge  national  debt  which  in- 
volves crushing  taxation  for  generations.  Occasionally  in 
the  City  one  hears  expressions  of  apprehension  in  regard 
to  public  and  individual  extravagance ;  but  the  majority 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  the  merry  pastime  of  making 
money  while  the  sun  shines.  Assuredly  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Anyone  who  buys  fashion- 
able shares — no  matter  at  what  price — feels  sure  of  a 
profit ;  for  prices  go  bounding  up  day  by  day,  as  if  there 
would  never  again  be  a  cloud  in  the  financial  sky.  Fortu- 
nately the  buying  is  mainly  directed  to  shares  which 
have  real  merit,  so  that  there  is  not  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  and  serious  collapse.  Nigers,  Dunlops,  Mar- 
conis,  Magadi  Sodas,  Mexican  Eagles — to  name  a  few 
of  the  favourites — are  all  sound  well-managed  com- 
panies, and  even  if  the  present  buyer  pays  a  rather  high 
price,  he  has  something  tangible  which  in  time  will 
certainly  be  worth  the  money. 

The  strict,  old-fashioned  pre-war  standards  of  value 
no  longer  apply.  Where  formerly  brokers  were  asked  to 
recommend  investments  combining  safety  with  a  fair 
dividend  and  some  prospect  of  appreciation,  now  clients 
care  little  or  nothing  about  the  income,  provided  that 
they  have  good  hopes  of  a  profit.  One  cause  of  the 
demand  for  capital  appreciation  rather  than  dividends  is 
the  high  income  tax ;  another  is  that  during  the  war 
investors  bought  more  War  Loan  than  they  really  liked. 
In  such  Loan  they  have  sound  security  and  5  per  cent, 
and  no  excitement.     Now  they  are  after  excitement. 

The  recovery  in  Consols  and  other  irredeemable  gilt- 
edged  stocks  suggests  that  preparations  for  the  new 
Government  funding  loan  are  progressing.  The 
terms  are  not  likely  to  be  announced  until  after 
tin-  Budget  has  been  passed;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  postpone  the  issue  for 
many  weeks,  especially  as  the  first  of  June  brings 
heavy  disbursements  of  dividends  on  War  Loans, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  attract  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  money  into  the  new  Loan.  To  tempt 
the  public  appetite  from  speculative  industrials  into  a 
new  Government  stock  will  require  some  ingenuity. 
The  prospect  of  a  bonus  by  drawings  beginning  at  a  not 
too  distant  date  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  terms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  San  Paulo  Railway  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  expressed  some  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  for  the 
current  year.  Brazilian  coffee  has  suffered  very 
severely  from  last  year's  exceptional  frosts  which  will 
affect  the  crops  for  the  next  few  years.  The  damage  has 
been  so  extensive  that  the  crop  for  1919-29  is  estimated  at 
3,500,000  bags  or  about  one-third  of  the  normal  output. 
The  San  Paulo  Railway,  however,  has  immense  liquid 
reserves  and  the  directors  would  be  justified  in  drawing 
upon  accumulated  profits  in  order  to  maintain  dividends 
during  the  lean  period.  Otherwise  what  is  the  good  of 
having  liquid  reserves?  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that 
Brazil  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  railway  rates 
have  not  been  increased  to  offset  the  rise  in  working 
costs.  We  believe  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  the 
Government  to  permit  the  railways  to  put  up  their  rates 
by  25  per  cent. — an  interesting  point  for  Leopoldinas  as 
well  as  San  Paulos. 

A  novel  proposal  is  made  by  the  board  of  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Company.  In  consideration 
of  securing  their  services  for  a  further  period  on  terms 
similar  to  those  entered  into  in  1912  certain  members 
of  the  board  are  to  be  allotted  141,000  new  shares  at 
£2  each.  As  the  shareholders  are  being  offered  one 
new  share  at  jQi  each  in  respect  to  every  three  held 
they  will  probably  agree  to  give  the  board  the  special 
privilege  proposed ;  but  it  is  a  curious  arrangement. 
The  price  of  the  shares  at  the  time  of  the  announcement 


being  about  jQy  12s.  6d.,  the  bonus  represented  by  the 
offer  at  par  to  shareholders  is  worth  about  32s.  a  share. 
The  total  amount  of  new  capital  to  be  raised  by  these 
issues  is  ^2,313,773. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  American  Tobacco 
directors  propose  to  take  power  to  distribute  any  capital 
assets  in  excess  of  the  paid  up  capital.  This  is  clearly 
preliminary  to  capitalising  a  portion  of  the  reserves  and 
accumulated  profits.  The  balance-sheet  showed  about 
^3,000,000  of  undivided  profits  and  a  reserve  of 
^1,500,000  against  possible  losses  arising  out  of  the 
war.  These  figures  indicate  the  possibility  of  another 
bonus  for  shareholders  sooner  or  later. 

The  war  has  created  some  pretty  problems  in  finance. 
Here  is  one  :  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company 
has  made  a  claim  in  respect  to  property  in  Germany  for 
^11,251,000.  Practically  all  that  property  has  been 
realised  by,  or  with  the  consent  of,  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  140,303,000  marks,  which  at  pre-war  ex- 
change rate  would  be  worth  ^6,844,000,  but  would  be 
still  further  diminished  by  one  half  at  current  rates, 
unless  the  British  Government  helps  the  company  in 
securing  just  compensation.  The  company  has  also 
claims  against  the  German  Government  for  undertak- 
ings in  Antwerp  and  Brussels  for  51,386,000  francs,  of 
which  13,247,000  francs  was  cash.  The  assets  of  the 
company  in  this  country  are  valued  at  ^912,000.  The 
capital  is  ^4,940,000  and  there  is  ^1,154,640  deben- 
ture stock.  The  reserve  fund  at  June  30th,  1914,  was 
,£400,000,  and  there  was  a  dividend  equalisation 
account  of  ^327,500.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of  4!  per 
cent,  were  paid  in  November,  1914,  and  May,  191 5,  and 
nothing  since,  nor  have  any  accounts  of  later  date  been 
presented.  The  problem  is  :  what  is  the  value  of  the 
ordinary  stock  in  these  circumstances?  Last  year  the 
quotation  moved  between  82 £  and  12  ii  ;  this  year  it  has 
been  138,  which  seems  a  fair  speculative  approximation. 

In  proposing  to  capitalise  accumulated  share 
premiums  and  reserves  the  directors  of  Linggi  Planta- 
tions are  merely  following  the  policy  adopted  by  so 
many  companies.  They  intend  to  quadruple  the  exist- 
ing ordinary  capital  by  allotting  three  new  shares  for 
every  one  now  held.  This  is  a  reasonable  proposition 
in  view  of  the  actual  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
business,  but  why  the  board  should  wish  to  consolidate 
the  2s.  shares  into  the  £1  denomination  is  not  so 
obvious.  The  present  holder  of  ten  2s.  shares  will 
receive  30  new  shares  and  then,  if  the  proposal  is 
carried,  the  40  shares  will  be  converted  into  four  ^1 
shares.  The  Linggi  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  rubber 
companies  to  split  its  original  £1  shares  into  the  more 
popular  2s.  denomination,  and  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  reverting  from  "  iloriners  "  to  "  pounders  "  is  that 
the  jQi  share  carries  more  dignity.  We  seem  to 
remember  an  instance  where  the  old  New  Issues  Com- 
mittee was  willing  to  sanction  an  issue  of  £1  shares  by 
a  rubber  company,  but  refused  to  permit  an  equal 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  in  shilling  shares. 

Copper  mining  companies  seem  to  have  entered  a 
•lean  year.  The  war,  with  its  high  prices,  stimulated 
production  enormously  and  has  left  the  Allies  with 
about  300,000  tons  of  the  metal,  which  with  the 
accumulations  in  the  hands  of  producers  makes  a  sur- 
plus estimated  to  be  equal  to  nearly  one  year's  peace 
consumption.  Reconstruction  work  should  make  rapid 
inroads  into  these  supplies,  but  so  far  demand  has  been 
slow  and  copper  producers  are  reducing  their  output 
where  they  are  not  actually  closing  down.  Shareholders 
must  therefore  be  prepared  for  unfavourable  reports 
for  1919. 

Gold  mining  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  quite 
confident  that  something  will  be  done  to  relieve  them 
of  the  inequity  of  having  to  sell  at  a  fixed  (pre-war) 
price  to  one  buyer  (the  Bank  of  England)  in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  working  cost,  insurance  and  freight,  and 
although  there  is  actually  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
gold.  Exactly  how  the  assistance  to  British  gold  pro- 
ducers will  be  extended  is  uncertain,  but  gold  shares, 
especially  South  Africans,  are  a  much  better  market  in 
anticipation  of  something  tangible. 
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THE    CITY  EQUITABLE  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  CO., 

The  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  City  Equitable 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  Gerald 
Lee  Bevan  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Witts),  having  read  the  notice  conven- 
ing the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  that,  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  may  take  the  accounts  as  read.  I  must  start  by  apolo- 
gising for  the  absence  of  two  of  my  colleagues — Colonel  Grayson, 
who  has  again  had  to  go  abroad  on  behalf  of  H.M.  Government, 
and  Mr.  Haig  Thomas,  who  is  most  unfortunately  absent  owing 
to  a  family  bereavement. 

We  will  now  begin  by  looking  at  the  fire  account,  where,  you 
will  see,  the  premiums  for  the  year  amount  to  £613,483,  with  a 
loss  ratio  of  48.88  per  cent.    The  latter  happens  to  be  unusually 
low,  but  you  must  not  apply  it  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
future,  as  these  percentages  tend  to  average  themselves  out  over 
a  term  of  years.    The  figure,  however,  does  go  to  prove  that  our 
business  is  all  of  sterling  quality.    Compared  with  last  year,  the 
premium  income  shows  an  increase  of  no  less  than  ,£,"155,000.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  higher  values,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  due  to  fresh  business  on  expansion  in  several  cases  of  old 
treaties  with  the  initiation  of  many  new  ones.    Whether  at  home 
or  abroad  our  fire  business  continues  to  give  evidence  of  a  strong 
upward  tendency,  and  it  is  widening  in  so  many  directions  that 
we  have  to  exercise  unusual  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  our 
treaties.    One  problem  in  particular  of  this  kind  has  recently  pre- 
sented itself.     Working  from  the  cardinal  principle  of  spreading 
our  risks,  we  have  again  cast  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
wondered  whether  we  ought  to  enter  the  American  field.   We  have 
been  approacrfed  by  various  parties  inviting  us  to  take  the  plunge, 
and  leading  insurance  papers  on  the  other_  side  of  the  water  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  positive  statements  on  this  point. 
However,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  examined  the  subject  without 
any  prejudice,  and  have  weighed  both  sides  with  the  utmost  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  represented  to  us  that  there  was  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  good  English  company.    The  magnates 
of  the  reinsurance  world,  so  we  were  told,  the  great  German  com- 
panies, like  the  Munich,  the  Cologne,  and  the  Madgeburg,  had 
been  dethroned  without  prospect  of  reinstatement.  Consquently 
there  was  a  vacuum,  and  we  were  the  right  people  to  fill  it.  This 
was  the  psychological  moment,  and  no  such  chance  was  likely  to 
offer  itself  again.     Without  question,  there  was  much  force  in  this 
line  of   argument.     It    would   in    many   ways   be  a  favourable 
moment  to  found  reinsurance  relations  in  the  United  States.  But 
then  we  looked  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal.    Thanks  to  those 
good  steeds  "  opportunity  "  and  "  skill,"  we  have  now  reached  the 
winning-post,  but  we  are  still  in  our  youth,  and  even  the  most 
vigorous  frame  may  suffer  irretrievable  damage  by  being  made  to 
carry  heavy  weights  before  its  prime.    If  we  went  to  America, 
obviously  we  could  not  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  con- 
tracts ;  to  get  any  spread  at  all  we  should  have  to  take  at  least 
half-a-dozen.    This  would  soon  involve  us  in  having  commitments. 
We  might,  and  undoubtedly  should,  start  out  with  the  intention  of 
limiting  our  American  writing  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total 
volume  of  our  fire  business,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  adhere  to  this  ;  we  might  end  by  finding  ourselves  in  the 
awkward  predicament  of  the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog.  Then, 
again,  it  would  throw  fresh  responsibilities  upon,  and  absorb  the 
precious  time  of,  our  manager  and  his  assistants.    It  is  easy  to 
keep  in  touch  with  our  European  friends  by  periodical  visits  across 
the  Channel,  but  if  we  started  business  in  the  States  it  would 
naturally  require  very  careful  watching,  and  the  next  thing  we 
should  learn  would  be  that  Mr.  Mansell  had  taken  a  season  ticket 
to  New  York  and,  as  he  disliked  solitude,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  included  me  in  his  booking.    (Laughter.)    In  any  case,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  should  add  to  our  overhead  charges  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  profits  we  made.    Our  attitude,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time  as  regards  America  is  that  unless  the  attraction  of 
American  business  to  us  is  greater  than  has  so  far  appeared  we 
shall  not  undertake  the  very  considerable  liability  which  reinsur- 
ance of  United  States  business  entails,  and  we  certainly  shall  not 
do  anything  in  the  matter  until  the  general  manager  and  myself 
can  pay  a  visit  to  America. 

Now,  turning  to  the  marine  account,  the  premiums  for  the  year 
have  taken  another  sweeping  stride  forward  and  have  reached  the 
large  figure  of  ,£1,351,000.  Let  me,  however,  at  once  quality  this 
by  observations.    Those  of  you  who  study  insurance  accounts  will 


have  noticed  that  the  leading  marine  companies,  generally  speak- 
ing, show  a  material  diminution  in  their  premiums  for  the  past 
year.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  underwriting  of 
war  risks  has  terminated.  Our  figures  will  naturally  follow  in  the 
same  direction,  but  we  have  to  wait  until  we  receive  advices  from 
the  companies  who  cede  business  to  us,  and  you  may  take  our 
figures  as  about  six  months  behind  theirs.  Consequently  the  reduc- 
tion in  our  premium  income  due  to  the  cessation  of  war  risks  will 
only  show  itself  in  next  year's  accounts.  Let  me  add  that  the 
falling  off  when  it  comes  need  not  in  any  way  disturb  your  minds. 
Our  marine  business  is  in  an  eminently  healthy  and  satisfactory 
condition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  representa- 
tive group  of  treaties. 

As  to  the  underwriting  of  war  risks,  1  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  it  again,  so  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  more 
before  it  finally  passes  out  of  our  accounts.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
underwent  three  different  stages.  In  the  early  period  of  the  war 
the  companies  who  entered  the  field  at  the  outset  and  pursued  a 
uniform  and  undeviating  policy  must  assuredly  have  reaped  a  rich 
reward.  But  that  phase  does  not  concern  us.  Then  came  the 
time  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  the  gravest  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  when  the  enemy  flung  the  last  shreds  of 
conscience  and  humanity  to  the  winds,  and  respecting  neither  sex 
nor  child,  nor  even  the  sacred  flag  hoisted  over  their  hapless 
victims  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  they  became  the  desperadoes  of 
the  sea.  This  campaign  was  launched  in  the  winter  of  1916,  and 
reached  its  culminating  point  during  April,  1917,  when  over 
900,000  tons  of  shipping  were  torpedoed,  with  an  actual  loss  ratio 
of  93  per  cent.  From  then  onwards  there  was  a  gradual  declension 
in  losses,  and  during  the  closing  months  of  the  war  we  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  a  steadily  falling  rate,  with  sustained  or  even 
increasing  profits.  War  underwriting  tunrned  out  to  be  better 
business  at  two  guineas  per  cent,  than  it  had  been  a  few  months 
previously  at  five  or  even  six  guineas  per  cent.  All  honour  to  our 
sailors  who  made  this  possible. 

In  common  with  others  we  sustained  heavy  losses  during  the 
crisis  of  1917,  but  fortunately  we  were  able  to  recuperate  them 
afterwards,  and  the  reasons  which  originally  prompted  us  to  play 
our  part  in  the  underwriting  of  war  risks  turned  out  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  ultimate  results. 

As  to  the  future,  you  will  notice  that,  faithful  to  the  policy  which 
I  foreshadowed  last  year,  we  have  increased  our  reserve  for  un- 
expected risks  to  ,£824,000,  which  represents  over  60  per  cent. 
Again  I  must  emphasise  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  Not  only  has 
the  cost  of  repairs  risen  beyond  all  experience,  but  both  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  settlement  of  claims  are  much  more 
protracted  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
companies  doing  marine  business  to  hold  larger  balances  than  here- 
tofore in  reserve. 

The  third  source  of  our  revenue  consists  of  the  income  from  our 
accumulated  funds,  and  this  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during 
the  past  year,  rising  from  ,£21,425  to  ,£42,999.  This  will  easily 
become  apparent  to  you  if  you  turn  and  study  the  balance-sheet. 
On  the  liability  side  there  is  really  nothing  calling  for  special 
comment,  but  with  the  assets  the  case  is  very  different.  Last  year, 
of  the  total  assets  (viz.,  ,£1,228,000),  as  much  as  £625,000,  or  just 
over  one-half,  was  represented  by  outstanding  premiums,  and  one 
of  our  shareholders  in  quite  a  friendly  spirit  expressed  the  hope 
that  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  this  figure  in  subsequent  years. 
Now  with  assets  totalling  £1,794,000  the  outstanding  premiums 
are  down  to  £413,000  ;  and  whereas  last  year  our  investments 
and  cash  in  hand  amounted  in  round  figures  to  £600,000,  they 
have  now  risen  to  ,£1,380,000.  (Applause.)  This  is  a  truly 
remarkable  change,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  satisfaction 
and  pride  that  our  conservative  policy  of  the  past  three  years  has 
at  length  borne  such  fruit,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  premium  income  our  reserves  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  it. 

*  Summarising  the  year's  results,  we  have  a  profit  of  ,£54,000 
from  the  fire  fund,  £105,000  from  the  marine  fund,  and  £12,000 
from  our  investments,  and  after  providing  £12,500  for  income  tax 
and  excess  profits  account  we  remain  with  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
of  ,£187,787.  Adding  to  this  the  balance  brought  in  from  last 
year  (£7,137)  we  reach  the  grand  total  of  £194,925.  Out  of  this 
an  interim  dividend  has  already  been  paid  of  4Jd.  a  share  on  the 
preference  shares  and  Is.  6d.  on  the  ordinary  shares.  We  now 
propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  of  Is.  ljd.  on  the  preference^  shares 
and  4s.  6d.  on  the  ordinary  shares.  After  providing  for  this  there 
remains  a  balance  in  hand  of  ,£163,237.  How  shall  we  allocate  it? 
If  we  wish  to  attract  the  best  class  of  fire  business  we  must 
demonstrate  that  our  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  it.  We 
therefore  propose  to  transfer  to  our  additional  fire  reserve 
£120,000.  This  makes  the  additional  reserve  up  to  £200,000  and 
brings  up  our  total  fire  reserve  to  over  75  per  cent,  of  our  premium 
income.  Of  the  remainder  we  propose  to  transfer  £30,000  to 
additional  reserve  on  marine  account,  and  the  balance — viz., 
£13,237 — we  carry  forward  to  next  year. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  remarked  that  optimism  only  becomes 
necessary  when  you  get  into  a  hole.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part  to  indulge 
in  rhetoric  flights  as  to  our  future.  You  have  heard  my  story  of 
the  year's  doings,  and  I  prefer  to  let  the  facts  unadorn  themselves. 
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I  wish,  however,  before  concluding — and  I  know  you  will  share 
my  desire — once  more  to  congratulate  the  manager  and  his  staff  on 
the  zeal  insight,  and  intelligence  they  have  shown  in  the  conduct 
of  our  business  during  the  past  year.  The  seven-hour  day— or  is  it 
six? — may  burrow  underground,  but  it  shows  no  sign  of  ascending 
to  No.  3,  Lothbury,  and  both  on  your  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
board  I  should  like  to  express  my  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  our  staff  for  their  unremitting  energies  during  a  highly 
critical  period. 

1  now  beg  formally  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  but  before  I  submit  it  to  the  meeting  perhaps  some  of 
the  shareholders  would  like  to  put  some  questions.  No  questions 
being  asked,  the  Chairman  proceeded  :  Then  I  formally  submit  the 
resolution,  gentlemen,  and  ask  Mr.  Barclay  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Barclay  :  I  beg  to  second  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  P.C.  :  I  beg  to  move  "  that 
the  retiring  directors — namely,  Mr.  H.  R.  Grenside,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Milligan,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Barclay  be  re-elected. 

Colonel  Sir  Douglas  Dawson,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  CM. G.,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  :  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
that  Lord  Clanmorris  has  retired  from  the  board  owing  to  his 
military  duties  and  would  not  seek  re-election. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  M.  Fen  Ion,  seconded  by  Major  F.  S. 
Cartwright,  Messrs.  Langton  and  Lepine  were  reappointed 
auditors. 

Mr.  Rendtorff  :  I  consider  it  my  duty  and  special  privilege  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  the  able  and  consider- 
ate manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  meeting  to-day.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  chairman  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  here  in  London  but  also  abroad,  and  I  can  testify 
to  the  single-minded  manner  in  which  he  has  been  looking  after 
the  company's  interests.  I  therefore  feel  it  to  be  my  special  duty 
to  propose  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman.  We  owe  very 
much  to  Mr.  Bevan  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  looked  after 
the  company.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tootall  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  unanimously 
accorded,  and  the  chairman  briefly  thanked  Mr.  Rendtorff  for  his 
kind  remarks. 


A  meeting  of  the  holders  of  the  preference  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany was  then  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  if  thought 
fit  passing,  with  or  without  modification,  the  following  extra- 
ordinary resolution  : — "  That  the  holders  of  the  preference  shares 
of  the  Company  approve  the  consolidation  of  the  said  preference 
shares  and  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company  into  shares  of 
one  class,  to  be  called  ordinary  shares,  ranking  for  dividend, 
capital,  and  in  all  other  respects  pari  passu,  and  the  distribution 
among  the  holders  of  the  ordinary  shares  in  the  initial  capital 
of  the  Company  of  the  sum  of  ;£45,000  out  of  the  moneys  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the- general  reserve  of  the  Company,  to  the 
intent  that  the  moneys  so  to  be  distributed  may  be  applied  by  the 
holders  of  the  said  ordinary  shares  subscribing  new  ordinary 
shares  of  the  Company  in  or  towards  payment  of  the  further 
shares  so  to  be  subscribed." 

The  Chairman  :  Gentiemen,  as  you  know,  special  resolutions 
are  now  going  to  be  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  preference 
shareholders  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  ordinary  share- 
holders, but  so  as  to  avoid  going  over  the  ground  twice  I  hope 
that  the  preference  shareholders  will,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
allow  the  ordinary  shareholders  to  remain  in  the  room,  so  that 
they  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say  and  I  need  not  repeat  it.  The 
ordinary  shareholders,  of  course,  will  not  vote  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  this  meeting  has  been  called  with 
the  object  of  making  certain  modifications  in  the  share  capital. 
Without  in  any  way  criticising  the  action  of  the  board  Tn  the 
past,  let  me  go  back  a  little  and  remind  you  how  .our  capital 
has  been  created. 

I  want  you  to  follow  me  very  closely,  because  some  miscon- 
ception seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain  shareholders 
as  to  what  we  are  actually  proposing.  Originally  there  was  a 
small  ordinary  share  issue.  Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  raise 
fresh  capital,  and  an  issue  of  preference  shares  was  made  four 
times  in  amount  the  number  of  the  ordinary  shares.  When  this 
was  decided  upon  I  dare  say  it  was  the  only  feasible  method  of 
procedure,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  one 
point — that  is,  that  our  capital  as  at  present  constituted  is 
peculiarly  ill-balanced  and  without  parallel  among  insurance  com- 
panies or,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  company.  There  are  now 
300,000  preference  shares  and  75,000  ordinary  shares.  Both  are 
£1  shares  with  4s.  paid  up.  The  preference  shares  are,  in  the 
first  place,  entitled  to  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.  This  amounts  to  exactly  ,£"3,600  a  year.  The  next  ,£3,600 
a  year  goes  to  the  ordinary  shares — that  is,  24  per  cent,  on  the 
75,000  ordinary  shares.  Any  further  profits  that  it  is  decided  to 
distribute  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  classes  of  shares — 


in  other  words,  provided  the  profits  of  the  Company  are 
as  much  as  or  more  than  ,£7,200  a  year,  the  buyer  of  one 
ordinary  share  acquires  precisely  the  same  interest  in 
the  Company  as  the  buyer  of  four  preference  shares,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  a  buyer  of  one  ordinary  share  only 
incurs  an  uncalled  liability  of  16s.  on  each  share,  whereas  a 
buyer  of  four  preference  shares  incurs  a  liability  of  four  times 
that  amount — viz.,  64s.  on  the  four  shares.  Under  the  scheme 
which  is  being  submitted  to  you  to-day  we  propose  to  have  one 
class  of  share  only — viz.,  ordinary  shares.  We  are  advised  that 
unification  of  the  capital  can  only  be  brought  about  by  declaring 
a  dividend  of  12s.  a  share  on  tin-  ordinary  shares,  and  for  this 
purpose  utilising  £45,000  of  the  general  reserve  fund.  The 
ordinary  shareholders  will  then  be  invited  to  subscribe  for  three 
new  ordinary  shares  for  every  one  they  now  hold.  When  this 
has  been  done  their  liability  will  then  have  been  brought  up  to 
exactly  the  same  level  as  yours,  while  you  on  your  side  are  being 
asked  to  waive  your  preference  rights.  Please  note  that  the 
Company  is  not  really  losing  any  cash,  since  the  sum  which 
it  pays  out  of  reserve  comes  back  to  it  in  the  form  of  increased 
capital  ;  and  though,  of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  preference 
shares  are  preferential  as  to  capital,  the  prospect  of  the  Com- 
pany ever  going  into  liquidation  and  this  right  ever  arising  is  so 
remote  that  it  is  not  worth  while  contemplating  in  view  of  the 
other  advantages  that  the  preference  shareholders  get  under  the 
scheme. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  in  theory  I  am  asking  each  of  you 
to  make  a  sacrifice.  I  am  asking  the  preference  shareholders 
to  give  up  their  preferential  rights  of  ,£3,600  a  year,  but  these, 
as  must  be  quite  evident  to  you  from  a  perusal  of  the  year's 
accounts,  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  value  seeing  that 
the  income  from  investments  alone  amounts  to  many  times  this 
figure,  quite  apart  from  any  profits  we  derive  from  our  insurance 
business.  As  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  I  am  asking  them 
to  take  on  an  increased  liability  of  16s.  a  share  on  225,000  shares 
— i.e.,  ,£180,000 — so,  if  anything,  they  are  helping  the  preference 
shares  more  than  the  preference  are  helping  the  ordinary,  and 
you  both  are  assisting  each  other  for  the  common  good.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  the  scheme  has  not  been  decided  upon 
in  a  hurry  or  without  due  regard  to  both  classes  of  shares. 
After  reviewing  various  alternatives  your  board  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  plan  was  the  only  one  which  they  could  see 
their  way  to  recommend  to  the  shareholders.  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  the  ablest  company  lawyer 
of  his  day,  and  received  his  unqualified  approval.  Subsequently, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Treasury  New  Issues  Committee  while 
the  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  fresh  capital  were  still  in  force, 
and  it  received  their  sanction  also. 

The  unification  of  the  capital  will  undoubtedly  be  of  assistance 
to  those  in  conduct  of  your  Company's  business.  If  you  approve 
it,  instead  of  having  two  classes  of  shares,  four-fifths  consisting 
of  preference  and  one-fifth  of  ordinary,  you  will  have  600,000 
ordinary  shares  4s.  paid,  and  the  capital  will  thus  be  constituted 
on  normal  lines.  One  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  Com- 
pany will  have  behind  it  a  further  ,£180,000  of  uncalled  capital, 
which  means  a  substantial  addition  to  its  stability.  Another 
great  advantage  is  that  whereas  at  present  the  preference  share- 
holders, who  form  a  considerable  majority,  have  no  voting  power 
except  on  questions  directly  affecting  their  preferential  rights, 
they  would  in  future  stand  on  equal  terms. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  we  desire  to  make  the  change 
is  that  the  present  complications  of  our  capital  are  often  mis- 
understood, more  especially  abroad.  You  must  appreciate  that 
with  the  growth  of  our  business  Mr.  Mansell  and  myself  often 
have  to  travel  to  negotiate  treaties  or  to  get  into  touch  with  new 
companies  from  whom  we  hope  to  obtain  them.  We  may  fairly 
claim  that  we  have  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
In  the  course  of  our  negotiations  we  are  constantly  asked  what 
our  capital  is,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  explain. 
Last  November,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mansell  and  myself  visited 
Italy  with  the  idea  of  opening  up  relations  there.  It  was,  I  may 
tell  you,  not  exactly  a  joy-ride,  and  once  in  Milan  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  within  our  rations.  But  our  troubles  began 
with  our  visits  to  the  insurance  companies.  The  smallest  dwarf- 
sized  dictionary  would  easily  comprise  our  joint  knowledge  of 
Italian,  and  the  Italians  themselves  did  not  seem  to  us  particu- 
larly good  linguists.  The  first  question  the  managers  invariably 
asked  was,  "  What  is  your  capital?"  After  a  few  ineffectual 
struggles  Mr.  Mansell  suggested  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  immoral  to  forget  the  existence  of  the 
ordinary  shares.  (Laughter).  What  happened  then  I  really  have 
not  a  notion.  The  fact  is  we  used  to  say  what  we  could.  Any- 
way, after  leaving  our  photographs  and  our  mothers'  maiden 
names  at  no  less  than  three  different  consulates,  we  managed  to 
return  with  a  treaty  or  two  in  our  pockets. 

Gentlemen,  we  shall  have  to  make  many  other  similar  visits. 
We  have  relations  with  numerous  foreign  companies — French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish.  We  are  out  to  get  all  the  business— 
that  is,  all  the  good  business — we  can  for  you,  but  we  want  you 
to  help  us  by  making  it  as  easy  as  possible,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  consent  to  the  simplification 
of  the  share  capital  as  submitted  to  you  in  this  resolution.  (Ap- 
plause). I  shall  be  pleased  if  any  gentleman  will  make  any 
remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

After  various  speakers  had  made  some  interesting  remarks  the 
proceedings  closed. 


OF  BEING  A 


H  ow  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening  by  George  Raymond 


"  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Frank  Jordan?  " 

This  question  quickly  brought  me  to  the  little  group 
which  had  gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  office.  Jordan 
and  I  had  started  with  the  Great  Eastern  Machinery 
Co.,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  four  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  Jordan  was  taken  into  the  accountants' 
department,  and  I  was  sent  out,  as  traveller.  Neither 
»f  us  was  blessed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  brilliancy, 
but  we  made  good  in  our  new  positions  well  enough  to 
keep  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when  I  heard: 
"  Jordan's  just  been  made  secretary  of  the  company  !  " 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  But  there  was  the 
"Notice  to  Employees"  on  the  notice  board,  telling 
about  Jordan's  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  capable  fellow,  quiet 
and  unassuming  but  I  never  would  have  selected  him 
for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I  knew,  too,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Great  Eastern  had  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I 
wondered  how  in  the  world  Jordan  secured  the  position. 

The  first  chance  I  got  I  walked  into  Jordan's  new 
office,  and,  after  congratulating  him  warmly,  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  the  details  of  how  he  jumped  ahead  so 
quickly.  His  story  is  so  intensely  interesting  that  I 
am  going  to  repeat  it  as  closely  as  I  remember. 

I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened,  George,  because 
you  may  pick  up  a  point  or  two  that  will  help  you." 

"  You  remember  how  scared  I  used  to  be  whenever 
I  had  to  talk  to  the  chief?  You  remember  how  you 
used  to  tell  me  that  every  time  I  opened  by  mouth  I 
put  my  foot  into  it,  meaning,  of  course,  that  every  time 
I  spoke  I  got  into  trouble?  You  remember  when 
Ralph  Sinton  left  to  take  charge  of  the  Western  office 
and  I  w  as  asked  to  present  him  with  the  silver  cup  the 
boys  gave  him,  how  flustered  I  was,  and  how  I 
couldn't  say  a  word  because  there  were  people  around? 
You  remember  how  confused  I  used  to  be  every  time 
I  met  new  people?  I  couldn't  say  what  I  wanted  to 
say  when  I  wanted  to  say  it ;  and  I  determined  that  if 
there  was  a  possible  chance  to  learn  how  to  talk  I 
was  going  to  do  it. 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  number  of  books 
on  public  speaking,  but  they  seemed  to  be  meant  for 
those  who  wanted  to  become  orators,  whereas  what  I 
wanted  to  learn  was  not  only  how  to  speak  in  public, 
but  how  to  speak  to  individuals  under  various  con- 
ditions in  business  and  social  life. 

"  A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up 
hope  of  ever  learning  how  to  talk  interestingly,  I  read  an 
announcement  stating  that  Dr.  Frederick  Law  had  just 
completed  a  new  course  in  business  talking  and  public- 
speaking,  entitled  'Mastery  of  Speech.'  The  course 
was  offered  on  approval  without  money  in  advance,  so 
since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose  by  examining  the 
lessons  I  sent  for  them,  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived. 
I  glanced  through  the  entire  eight  lessons,  reading  the 
heading's  and  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  whole  secret  of  effective  speaking 
was  opened  to  me. 

"  For  example,  I  learned  why  I  had  always  lacked 
confidence,  why  talking  had  always  seemed  something 
to  be  dreaded,  whereas  it  is  really  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  '  get  up  and  talk. '  I  learned  how  to 
secure  complete  attention  to  what  I  was  saying  and 
how  to  make  everything  I  said  interesting,  forceful, 
and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of  listening,  the 
value  of  silence,  and  the  power  of  brevity.  Instead  of 
being  funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  learned  how  and 
when  to  use  humour  with  telling  effect. 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  lessons 
were  the  actual  examples  of  what  things  to  say  and 
when  to  say  them  to  meet  every  condition.  I  found 
that  there  was  a  knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  my 
superiors.     And  I  found  that  there  was  a  right  way 


and  a  wrong  way  to  present  complaints,  to  give  esti- 
mates, and  to  issue  orders. 

I  picked  up  some  wonderful  points  about  how  to 
give  my  opinions,  about  how  to  answer  complaints, 
about  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan,  about  how  to 
ask  for  extensions.  Another  thing  that  struck  me 
forcibly  was  that,  instead  of  antagonising  people  when 
I  didn't  agree  with  them,  I  learned  how  to  bring  them 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking  in  the  most  pleasant  sort 
of  way.  Then,  of  course,  along  with  those  lessons 
there  were  chapters  on  speaking  before  large  audi- 
ences, how  to  find  material  for  talking  and  speaking, 
how  to  talk  to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  and  how 
to  talk  to  children. 

"  Why,  I  got  the  secret  the  very  first  evening,  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  I  was  able  to  apply  all  of 
the  principles,  and  found  that  my  words  were  beginning 
to  have  an  almost  magical  effect  upon  everybody  to 
whom  I  spoke.  It  seemed  that  I  got  things  done 
instantly,  whereas  formerly,  as  you  know,  what  I  said 
went  '  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. '  I  began  to 
acquire  an  executive  ability  that  surprised  me.  I 
smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a  true  diplomat.  In  my 
talks  with  the  chief  I  spoke  clearly,  simply,  con- 
vincingly. Then  came  my  first  promotion  since  I 
entered  the  accounting  department.  I  was  given  the 
job  of  answering  complaints,  and  I  made  good.  From 
that  I  was  given  the  job  of  making  collections.  When 
Mr.  Buckley  joined  the  Officers'  Traning  Corps  I  was 
made  secretary.  Between  you  and  me,  George,  my 
salary  is  now  ^1,500  a  year,  and  I  expect  it  will  be 
more  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  And  I  want  to  tell  you  honestly  that  I  attribute  my 
success  solely  to  the  fact  that  I  learned  how  to  talk  to 
people. " 

When  Jordan  finished,  I  asked  him  for  the  address 
of  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Law's  Course,  and  he  gave  it 
to  me.  I  sent  for  it  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  as  he 
had  stated.  After  studying  the  eight  simple  lessons  I 
began  to  sell  to  people  who  had  previously  refused  to 
listen  to  me  at  all.  After  four  months  of  record- 
breaking  sales  during  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  I 
received  a  wire  from  the  chief  asking  me  to  return  to 
the  city  office.  We  had  quite  a  long  talk,  in  which  I 
explained  how  I  was  able  to  break  sales  records — and 
I  was  appointed  Sales  Manager  at  almost  twice  my 
former  Salary.  I  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  me 
that  had  changed  except  that  I  had  acquired  the  ability 
to  talk  where  formerly  I  simply  used  "  words  without 
reason."  I  can  never  thank  Jordan  enough  for  telling 
me  about  Dr.  Law's  Course  in  Business  Talking  and 
Public  Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are  both  spending-  all 
our  spare  time  in  making  public  speeches  on  political 
subjects,  and  Jordan  is  being  talked  about  now  as 
Mayor  of  our  town. 

SEND   NO  MONEY 

So  confident  is  the  Standard  Art  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers^  of 
"Mastery  of  Speech,"  Dr.  Law's  Course  in  Business  Talking 
and  Public  Speaking,  that,  once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
in  your  own  home  how  you  can,  in  one  hour,  learn  the  secret  of 
speaking,  and  how  you  can  apply  the  principles  of  effective  speech 
under  all  conditions,  you  will  find  it  invaluable  that  they  are 
willing  to  send  you  the  Course  for  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  write  a  letter  and  the  com- 
plete Course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any  time  within  three  days 
after  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the  thousands 
of  other  men  and  women  who  have  taken  the  Course,  send  only 
30s.  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything 
to  gain,  so  write  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 
35,000  men  and  women  have  ordered  Dr.  Law's  Course  during 
the  last  three  months. 

National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency,  Law's  Dept.  25, 

THE  STANDARD  ART  BOOK  Co.,  Ltd., 

60,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.2. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Things  are  going  well  in  Russia,  where  the  forces  of 
civilisation  are  closing  in  from  all  quarters  on  the 
murderous  and  thieving  Bolshevists.  We  gather  from 
the  newspapers  that  Kronstadt  is  fortified  effectively  by 
the  Bolshevists ;  at  least  that  it  is  protected  by  mine- 
fields and  some  destroyers,  if  not  by  battleships  and 
big  guns.  We  know  that  in  modern  warfare  the  most 
insignificant  and  undisciplined  forces  can  hold  a  defen- 
sive position  ;  but  we  are  still  puzzled  as  to  the  Bol- 
shevist supply  of  munitions,  which  we  think  must  be 
nearing  exhaustion.  Letts,  Esthonians,  Finns,  Cos- 
sacks, and  probably  Ukrainians  are  leaving  Lenin  and 
joining  the  Allies.  Meanwhile  Poland  is  troublesome. 
Despite  of  the  promises  of  the  pianist,  which  seem  as 
fragile  as  pie-crust  or  as  those  of  lovers,  the  Poles 
have  begun  "  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  war  "  against  the 
Ukrainians.  And  these  Poles  are  the  nation  which 
some  map-designers  propose  to  substitute  for  Ger- 
many as  a  centre  of  European  gravity  ! 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  master  of  a  picturesque  and 
persuasive  style,  which  he  employs,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
in  supporting  our  views  about  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  peace  with  Germany.  In  these  columns  we 
have  more  than  once  stated  that  it  is  bad  business  to 
bankrupt  a  debtor.  Lord  Hugh  proposes  that  the 
economic  termsi  of  the  treaty  might  be  subject  to 
revision  by  the  League  of  Nations,  as  soon  as  it  is 
decided  to  admit  Germany  to  that  body.  "The  im- 
poverishment of  Germany  can  never  add  to  the  riches 
of  England.  In  order  to  have  England  and  France  as 
rich  as  they  can  be  made,  Germany  must  be  rich  too. 
We  want  to  see  Germans  no  longer  trained  by  Prussian 
drill-sergeants,  but  busy  industrial  and  commercial 
men,  with  fat  stomachs  and  slouching  shoulders,  zeal- 
ous producers  of  wealth  to  be  exchanged  with 
ours.  .  .  The  economic  terms  .  .  .  will  make 
the  Germans  more  like  man-eating  tigers,  hungry  and 
cruel,  an  abiding  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  others 
Without  undue  optimism,  may  we  not  hope  to 
turn  them  from  the  worship  of  Moloch  to  that  of 
Mammon?"     Excellent  sense  this,   wittily  put. 

In  matters  of  commerce  we  really  are  no  match  for 
the  Americans.  Whilst  Mr.  Bottomley  and  Colonel 
Claude  Lowther  are  shouting  for  "the  last  farthing  " 
of  the  8,ooo  millions,  American  "drummers"  are 
quietly  spreading  themselves  in  the  German  towns, 
booking  peace  orders  as  fast  as  they  can.    The  Hotel 


Adlon  in  Berlin  is  crowded  with  American  bagmen,  in 
the  guise  of  agents  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  who  are  offering 
and  securing  business  for  the  United  States.  The 
section  of  the  British  Press  that  is  clamouring  for  the 
financial  ruin  of  Germany  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  influence  of  German  financiers  is  interposing  to 
moderate  the  terms.  It  is  the  Americans  who  are  doing 
it,  and  who  together  with  the  Japanese  will  snatch  the 
world-trade  from  England,  if  we  go  on  raising  the  cost 
of  production  by  raising  wages  to  placate  the  trade- 
unions. 

In  May,  1919,  Mr.  Asquith  goes  to  Newcastle  to 
explain  a  speech  made  in  the  same  place  in  April,  191 5. 
But  Mr.  Asquith 's  revelation  has  all  along  been  a 
secret  de  Policliinelle  to  those  who  know  anything  about 
public  affairs.  Everybody  knew  that  Lord  Kitchener 
instructed  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  it  was  untrue  that 
our  military  operations  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war  had  been  hampered  by  shortage  of  munitions.  This 
statement,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  (Lord 
French  says  it  was  not  true),  was  twisted  by  the  Press 
and  Mr.  Asquith's  enemies  into  an  announcement  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  inadequacy  of  supply  in  the 
future,  which  he  did  not  say,  or  rather,  he  said  the  re- 
verse. But  was  it  the  fact  that  our  first  Expeditionary 
Force  was  not  hampered  by  shortage  of  shells  and 
guns?  Lord  French  complains,  if  we  understand  his 
case,  that  Lord  Kitchener  kept  him  dangerously  short 
of  shells,  guns,  and  men — but  the  men  Lord  Kitchener 
could  not  help,  and  he  got  us  more  men  when  perhaps 
no  other  soldier  could  have  done  so. 

The  facts  that  Lord  Kitchener  got  us  a  million  volun- 
teers, that  he  was  in  some  respects  a  great  organiser, 
that  he  was  devoted  to  his  country,  and  that  he  died 
tragically,  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  justice  of  the 
case  as  between  him  and  Lord  French,  and  the  nation. 
Lord  Kitchener  may  have  thought  that  there  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  munitions,  or  he  may  have  said  so 
to  shield  himself  or  the  Ordnance  department.  We 
ought.to  hear  General  von  Donop  on  the  question,  and 
the  big  armament  firms,  who  are  severely  blamed  by 
certain  people  for  taking  orders  from  the  Ordnance 
department  which  they  did  not  fill,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  known  that  they  could  not  fill.  The  fact 
that  Lord  Kitchener  is  dead  ought  not  to  smother  the 
inquiry,  which  Lord  French  demands  :  for,  after  all,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  said,  there  is  the  official  correspondence, 
and  letters  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
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.Mr.  Asquith  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  would  have  smiled  contemptuously  at  his 
son's  "  homoeopathic  dose  "  of  protection.  It  was  just 
such  a  small  proposal  that  caused  the  first  break-up  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet  in  1903  by  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  and  the  Free  Traders.  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  discussing  the 
draft  Budget  at  the  Cabinet  councils  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  had  just  come  back  from  South  Africa,  proposed 
that  the  is.  duty  on  corn,  instead  of  being  abolished, 
should  be  continued  against  foreign  nations  and  re- 
mitted in  favour  of  colonial  grain.  As  no  one  could 
make  out  w  hich  side  Mr.  Balfour,  then  Prime  Minister, 
would  take,  Lord  Balfour,  Lord  George  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  left  the  Cabinet  on  Free  Trade  grounds, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  left  it  on  Protectionist 
grounds.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  against  the 
corn  duty,  but  made  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ! 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  drawn  up  an 
Address  to  the  Crown,  which  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  on  receiving  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment, protesting  againt  the  bestowral  of  any  titles  on 
Canadians.  All  this  hubbub  has  been  caused  by  the 
insane  and  incontinent  heaping  of  honours  on  the  head 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  peerages  of  Lords  Strathcona, 
Mount  Stephen,  and  Shaughnessy,  were  granted  as 
the  recognition  of  long  careers  spent  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Empire.  Mr.  W.  M.  Aitken  came  over 
here  in  1910,  quite  unknown,  the  "  smart  "  financier 
who  had  realised  a  million  by  company  mergers,  fluked 
into  Parliament  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  in  five 
years  was  made  a  knight,  a  baronet,  a  privy  council- 
lor, and  a  peer.  What  for?  gasped  the  Canadians, 
who  knew  their  Max  well  enough.  As  no  avowable 
reason  existed,  the  Canadians  suspected  the  worst. 
Neither  has  the  knighthood  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  in- 
creased the  Canadians'  respect  for  "  the  fountain  of 
honour,"  which  plays  at  the  bidding  of  politicians. 

Now  that  we  have  done  heaping  peerages,  baronet- 
cies, knighthoods  and  ribbons  of  all  colours  on  the 
politicians  and  profiteers  (yclept  "business  men  "),  we 
suppose  something  will  be  done  for  the  soldiers.  And 
what  are  the  Government  going  to  do  for  Sir  Douglas 
Haig?  We  understand  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  any- 
thing but  a  rich  man,  being  only  distantly  connected 
with  the  great  whisky  firm,  which  shines  by  reflected 
glory  and  diluted  potations.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that 
the  Commander  of  the  British  Army,  who  has  brought 
the  greatest  war  in  history  to  a  successful  close,  should 
receive  not  only  a  peerage,  but  a  grant  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  support  that  dignity.  "Great  men,"  a 
poet  tells  us,  "have  always  scorned  great  recom- 
penses." Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  the  least  mercenary  or 
selfish  of  men ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  less  handsomely 
rewarded  than  his  predecessors. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  made  a  Viscount  and 
received  the  Garter.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  given  the 
Garter  and  an  earldom.  But  neither  the  services  of  Lord 
Wolseley  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  nor  the  services 
of  Lord  Roberts  in  India  and  the  Transvaal,  can  be 
compared  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  three  million 
men  for  three  years  in  the  Great  War.  To  make  a 
fitting  comparison  we  must  go  back  to  Marlborough 
and  Wellington.  Marlborough  was  a  great  military 
genius,  perhaps  as  great  as  Buonaparte  or  Frederick  ; 
but  he  was  also  a  great  thief.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  he  got  out  of  the  war  with  Louis  XIV.,  because 
he  took  a  commission  from  Sir  Solomon  Medina  on  the 
bread  contracts  for  the  troops,  and  levied  2\  per  cent, 
on  the  many  millions  of  subsidies  voted  by  England  to 
her  foreign  allies.  The  nation,  or,  rather,  Queen  Anne, 
built  the  greater  part  of  Blenheim  for  him ;  he  was  im- 
peached publicly  for  stealing  ^280,000,  which  caused 
much  grief  to  the  simple  Coxe ;  and  he  left  at  his  death 
r>  fortune  of  over  a  million. 


Marlborough  is  therefore  no  precedent.  But  what 
about  W  ellington?  In  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
given  the  command  of  our  small  army  of  10,000  in  the 
Peninsula,  afterwards  increased  to  30,000.  After 
Talavera  in  1809  Wellesley  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Viscount  Wellington,  and  in  1814,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Spain  by  the  French,  he  was  created  Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Government  (Lord  Liverpool's)  proposed 
a  grant  of  ^300,000.  The  Whigs,  who  had  abused 
and  opposed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  that  he  was 
successful,  came  cringing  to  his  feet,  and  Sam  Whit- 
bread,  their  leader,  carried  an  amendment,  to  raise  the 
grant  to  ^500,000.  Nobody  thought  this  too  much, 
though  it  was  before  Waterloo,  except  the  implacable 
Byron,  who  sang  in  '  Don  Juan,' 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear — I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm." 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious ;  but  we  must  have 
some  standard  of  measurement.  Are  the  services  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  defeating  the  Kaiser  comparable 
with  those  of  Wellington  in  beating  Napoleon?  In 
value  to  the  nation  we  think  they  are,  though  the  Kaiser 
is  certainly  not  a  genius,  as  Napoleon  was.  But  we  live 
in  democratic  days  when  the  tendency  is  to  exalt  the 
performance  of  the  private  soldier  and  to  depress  that 
of  his  general.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  would  not  wish  to  be  made  a  duke,  for  have  not 
dukes  had  their  day,  and  are  they  not  just  now  a  con- 
venient cock-shy  for  the  rabble?  We  are  quite  certain 
that  he  will  not  be  granted  "  half  a  million  for  his 
Sabine  farm."  For  is  not  big  money  reserved  for  the 
hands  of  the  business  men,  like  Lord  Inverforth  and 
Sir  Eric  Geddes?  Loch  Doon,  Cippenham  and  Chep- 
stow have  swallowed  up  many  millions,  hundreds  of 
millions.  But  somehow  we  feel  that  an  Earldom,  the 
Garter,  and  a  pension  of  ^5,000  a  year  will  be  deemed 
a  generous  reward  for  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Peerages 
were  conferred  on  five  of  Wellington's  Peninsula 
generals,  namely,  Hill,  Beresford,  Hope,  Cotton,  and 
Graham.  We  don't  know  what  will  be  done  for  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  generals. 

Democratic  diplomacy  is  wearing  thinner  every  day. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  George,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando  are 
the  heads  of  four  purely  democratic  countries,  two  of 
them  being  republics.  Yet  they  are  as  shy  of  taking 
their  countrymen  into  their  confidence  as  a  Metternich 
or  a  Talleyrand.  The  full  terms  of  the  Peace  are  not 
to  be  given  to  Parliament  and  the  public  :  a  day  is  not 
to  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  indemnities,  or  hang- 
ing the  Kaiser,  or  any  part  of  the  Treaty.  From  our 
point  of  view  this  is  all  as  it  should  be  :  we  know  well 
that  you  cannot  conduct  delicate  negotiations,  in  private 
or  public  affairs,  with  the  world  and  his  chattering  wife 
looking  over  your  shoulder.  But  then  why  have  the 
papers  been  screaming  about  "  no  secret  diplomacy," 
"  cards  on  the  table,"  etc.,  etc.  ?  President  Wilson  has 
cackled  louder  than  anybody  about  "open  diplomacy," 
and  "  the  plain  people  "  governing  the  world  !   Fudge  ! 

Sir  Charles  Henry  is  an  old  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  for  many  years  was  the  agent  in 
London  of  the  United  States  Copper  Trust.  So  far  as 
wealth  is  a  test  of  ability,  Sir  Charles  Henry  is  one  of 
the  ablest  of  our  business  politicians ;  and  this  is  what 
he  says  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  the  Chepstow  Yard  : 
"  He  (i.e.,  Sir  Eric)  has  often  been  described  as  a  super- 
man. If  reckless  schemes,  profligate  expenditure,  total 
disregard  of  the  national  finances  divorced  from  the 
Treasury  constituted  a  superman,  he  (Sir  Charles)  had 
no  use  for  supermen,  certainly  not  as  the  heads  of 
Government  Departments  and  the  directors  of  Govern- 
ment policy."  To  all  which,  and  much  more, 
Superman  Geddes  replies  by  confession  and  avoidance, 
viz.  :  that  Chepstow  is  a  loss,  but  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  that,  had  the  war  continued, 
Chepstow  Yard  would  have  been  cited  as  an  instance  of 
Government  foresight  in  building  merchant  ships. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  (who  is  so  rich  that  he  can  say  this 
sort  of  thing)  declares  that  a  Member  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  paid  ^'4,000  instead  of  ^400  a  year,  such 
a  dog's  life  does  he  lead — which  is  true.  On  coming 
down  in  the  morning  the  M.P.  finds  himself  confronted 
with  20  to  40  letters  from  his  constituents,  most  of 
them  begging  him  to  get  somebody  demobilised  without 
delay.  Each  of  these  requests  involves  two  letters  of 
answer,  one  to  the  constituent,  and  one  to  the  War 
Office.  At  10.30  or  11  the  Member  has  to  be  at  West- 
minster to  sit  on  a  Committee  till  lunch  time,  when, 
after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  he  again  sits  on  the 
Committee,  listening  and  speaking,  from  4  to  6  p.m. 
At  that  hour  he  is  released  for  his  attendance  in  the 
House  itself  until  midnight.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  M.P.  is  almost  obliged  to  hire  a  private  secretary 
to  attend  to  his  correspondence,  and  that  any  idea  of 
attending  to  his  own  affairs,  or  carrying  on  another 
business  or  trade  is  out  of  the  question. 

For  all  this  labour  and  worry  (and  the  mere  physical 
fatigue  is  considerable)  the  Member  receives  ^400  a 
year,  less  tax,  which  in  most  cases  must  reduce  the  pay 
to  ^300,  of  which  the  purchasing  power  is  about  ^150 
as  compared  with  pre-war  values.  But  the  labour  and 
the  smallness  of  the  salary  are  not  the  worst.  The 
most  depressing  thing  in  the  ordinary  Member  of  Par- 
liament's life  is  the  haunting  sense  of  futility,  the  per- 
ception that  he  can  do  neither  his  own  business  nor  the 
nation's.  And  yet  for  every  Parliamentary  vacancy 
there  is  not  only  no  difficulty  in  finding  candidates,  but 
there  are  always  more  candidates  than  can  be  selected. 
There  is  a  metropolitan  division  at  this  minute  whose 
member,  if  he  should  recover,  will  never  sit  again,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  five  men  and  one  woman  asking 
for  "  Coupon  U. "  Such  is  the  overwhelming  mania 
of  men  and  women  to  be  distinguished  by  some  badge 
or  label  from  their  fellow  men  and  women  ! 

Syndicalism,  or  Guild  Socialism,  as  Mr.  G.  D.  Cole 
prefers  to  call  it,  has  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Federation  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 
to  take  over  Chepstow  Yard  from  the  Government.  We 
understand  that  the  two  Trade-Unions  were  willing  to 
take  over  the  yard  on  the  following  terms  :  the  purchase 
price  to  be  fixed  by  themselves  (as  the  buyers) ;  the 
Government  to  advance  the  capital  necessary ;  and  to 
guarantee  to  take  the  total  output  of  the  yard  at  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Trade-Unions  (as  the  sellers).  On 
those  terms  we  would  ourselves  undertake  to  find  the 
capital  and  run  the  Chepstow  or  any  other  yar.d,  for  it 
is  a  case  of  "  heads  I  win,  and  tails  you  lose."  Luckily 
for  all  of  us,  labour  leaders  are  wiser  than  crack- 
brained  theorists  like  Mr.  Cole,  for  they  know  well  the 
risks  taken  by  the  capitalist  employer,  and,  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  at  their  own  prices,  they 
are  "  not  taking  any." 

The  Coal  Commission  seems  to  be  drifting  into  a  very 
awkward  dilemma.  It  has  practically  pledged  itself  (at 
least  the  majority  have),  to  nationalisation  before  hear- 
ing the  evidence.  Outside  the  Robing-room  the  public, 
who  have  been  reading  the  evidence,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  dukes  "  have  downed  Mr.  Smillie. 
The  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Lord 
Londonderry  was  so  sensible  and  pointed  that  national- 
isation stock  is  at  a  discount.  But  if  nationalisation  be 
abandoned,  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade  will  fall,  as 
Lord  Monkswell  pointed  out  in  The  Times  of  Monday, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smillie  and  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion. Of  two  evils  choose  the  less.  State  Control  is 
bad  :  but  would  it  not  be  better  than  the  control  of  the 
Miners'  Federation?  Already  the  export  of  coal  from 
the  Humber  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  shortage  of  coal  inland  continues,  though  the 
munition  works,  which  consumed  very  large  quantities, 
have  stopped.  The  export  of  coal  from  the  Humber 
seems  to  be  practically  suspended,  causing  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  that  port,  which  must  end  in  distress, 
for  when  exports  from  a  port  cease  it  loses  the  import 
trade  as  well.  Where  is  all  the  coal  going  to?  We  are 
informed  that  the  output  of  coal  in  South  Yorkshire  has 


decreased  to  the  extent  of  200,000  tons  per  week,  which 
is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  percentage  of  ab- 
senteeism in  a  group  of  South  Yorkshire  colliers  now 
before  us  shows  :  colliers,  25.26;  other  underground 
workers,  19.48;  surface  workers,  16.56;  average  ab- 
senteeism for  the  colliery,  20.91  per  cent.  And  yet  Mr. 
Smillie  and  the  Commission  assert  that  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  tend  to  increase  output. 

We  hope  the  public  fully  realise  the  result  of  the 
cowardly  concessions  made  by  the  Commission  to  the 
threatening  demands  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  From 
the  reply  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  on  Monday  to  Mr. 
Manville,  it  appears  that  (i.)  our  export  trade,  (ii.)  our 
home  industries,  (iii.)  our  domestic  health  and  comfort 
are  all  seriously  endangered  by  the  shortening  of  hours 
in  coal  mines  and  the  raising  of  wages.  The  output  of 
coal  is  steadily  declining,  before  the  reduction  of  hours 
has  begun,  by  the  absenteeism  of  the  colliers.  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in 
the  dry?  At  the  same  time  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  are  refusing  to  pay  income  tax,  because  the 
Government  decline  to  raise  the  exemption  limit  to 
,£250,  and  to  raise  the  amount  of  abatements  between 
;£i6o  and  ^500.  The  Miners  consider  that  a  man 
making  ^5  a  week  should  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  and  that 
a  man  making  ^Jio  a  week  should  receive  large  abate- 
ments. Unless  the  nation  will  make  up  its  mind  to 
fight  and  beat  the  Miners'  Federation,  we  shall  ruin  our 
industries  and  lose  our  firesides. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Sir  Edward  Carson  that 
50  per  cent,  of  incomes  of  over  ^3,000  is  a  "  fair  con- 
tribution "  to  the  cost  of  the  war;  nor  can  we  share  his 
altruistic  joy  in  parting  with  that  proportion  of  our 
earnings.  We  should  not  mind  if  the  proletariat,  the 
idle  upper  classes,  paid  their  share ;  but  when  we  see 
men  earning  from  ^5  to  £10  a  week  refusing  to  pay 
their  abated  income  tax,  we  aie  not  glad.  Apart  from 
the  impossibility  of  valuation,  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  a  capital  levy,  if  we  knew  that  it 
meant  a  reduced  income  tax.  But  we  know  well  that 
the  capital  levy  would  be  made  without  reducing  in- 
come tax  ;  and  that  it  would  be  made  again  and  again 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  labourers'  wives  with  hot- 
water  bottles,  and  their  "  kids  "  with  tennis  courts. 
Someone  says,  "  Have  the  tooth  out  once  for  all  :  bet- 
ter than  drilling  and  stopping."  In  five  years'  time 
owners  of  money  and  lands  would  not  have  a  tooth  left 
in  any  of  their  heads. 

Sir  Allan  Smith  and  Mr.  Smillie  are  much  shocked 
because  the  coal-owners  have  distributed  circulars 
against  nationalisation,  and  they  are  annoyed  by  the 
criticisms  of  the  Press.  Apparently  these  democrats 
are  quite  ready  to  imprison  somebody  in  the  Clock 
Tower  for  daring  to  criticise  their  doings.  Seeing 
that  the  Fabians  and  the  Labourites  have  a  perfectly 
organised  press,  which  takes  care  to  represent  the 
owners'  case  in  as  black  a  light  as  possible,  it  is 
absurd  that  the  coal-owners  should  not  be  allowed  to 
circularise  as  much  as  they  please  :  in  fact,  they  have 
not  advertised  their  case  half  enough.  As  for  criti- 
cism, we  have  repeatedly  stated  our  opinion  that  the 
Government,  in  an  hour  of  panic  about  a  winter 
strike,  selected  a  Commission,  of  which  the  majority 
were  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  colliers'  demands 
and  against  the  owners  :  that  this  majority  pronounced 
in  favour  of  nationalisation  before  they  had  heard  the 
evidence:  that  a  large  number  of  owners'  witnesses 
were  not  called ;  and  those  that  w  ere  called  were 
treated  as  "hostile  witnesses  "  in  a  law  court,  i.e., 
bullied  and  insulted. 

It  appears  that  there  are  1,000  fewer  taxi-cabs  plying 
for  hire  than  in  191 3,  and  as  there  must  be  at  least 
100,000  more  people  in  London  wanting  taxis,  the 
exasperating  shortage  is  explained.  We  learn  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  taxis  standing  in  garages  and 
hundred  of  drivers  drawing  doles,  because  neither  the 
labour  nor  the  material  necessary  to  repair  and  re-start 
the  taxis  is  available,  and  that  we  must  wait  till 
next  year. 
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CAPITAL    OF  INCOME? 

Mr.  Asquith  was  presumably  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Opposition  on.  the  second  reading 
of  the  Finance  Bill.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  ask, 
who  represented  the  views  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  or  Mr.  Acland?  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  uttered  a  string  of  commonplaces  about 
Treasury  control  of  expenditure ;  but  was  careful  not 
to  commit  himself  to  a  levy  on  capital,  which,  he  said 
truly  if  platitudinously,  was  an  affair  of  expediency 
that  ought  not  to  be  made  a  party  question.  Of  all  the 
proposals  for  checking  the  Government's  mad  career  of 
extravagance  Treasury  control  is  the  most  futile,  for  it 
never  goes  beyond  the  pettiest  details,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed in  Mr.  Baldwin's  phrase  as  "a  delusion." 
The  House  of  Commons  is  equally  impotent,  for 
every  proposal  to  reduce  a  vote  in  supply  is 
met  bv  Government  in  one  or  two  ways  :  either 
it  is  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  may 
precipitate  a  dissolution  ;  or  it  will  entail  the  dismissal 
or  impoverishment  of  employees ;  and  either  argument 
is  conclusive.  The  constituencies,  and  they  alone,  can 
bring  about  retrenchment  :  nothing  but  an  aroused 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  jobbery  and  waste  by 
departments  will  ever  induce  a  modern  Government  to 
stop  spending  public  money.  And  the  constituencies 
will  never  demand  economy  until  the  majority  of  voters 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  which  at 
present  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Acland  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Budget 
because  it  failed  to  deal  with  the  war  debt  by  means  of 
a  capital  levy,  because  it  reduced  the  taxes  payable  by 
the  recipients  of  business  profits  without  lessening  bur- 
dens borne  by  those  whose  labour  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  those  profits,  and  because  it  initiated  a 
system  of  preferential  and  protective  tariffs.  Before 
going  further,  may  we  ask  what  are  the  burdens  of  the 
labouring  classes,  burdens,  we  mean,  for  which  special 
relief  may  be  justly  asked?  So  far  as  is  ascertainable 
from  statistics,  the  proletariat — we  understand  this  is 
the  correct  term  to  describe  the  idle  rich — have  con- 
tributed financially  nothing  to  the  war.  They  have 
offered  their  lives  neither  more  nor  less  freely  than  the 
land-owning  and  the  professional  classes ;  and  finan- 
cially they  have  paid  nothing.  All  the  increased  taxes 
on  commodities,  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  (which, 
by  the  way,  the  other  classes  pay  as  well  as  they),  have 
been  met  and  exceeded  by  increased  wages  for  less 
work  than  before  the  war. 

But  the  gravamen  of  the  Liberal  attack  on  the 
Budget  is  that  it  fails  to  propose  a  levy  on  capital ;  and 
we  must  assume  that  is  Mr.  Asquith's  platform.  We 
agree  with  Sir  Donald  Maclean  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  ex- 
pediency, rather  than  principle,  as  may  be  said  of  most 
fiscal  systems.  The  object  of  all  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  ought  to  be  the  same,  namely,  to  get  as 
much  money  as  possible  with  (i.)  as  little  injury  to  trade 
as  possible,  and  (ii.)  with  as  fair  a  distribution  of  the 
taxes  between  the  different  classes  as  possible.  It  is 
on  the  second  head,  the  distribution  of  burdens,  that 
political  prejudice  and  party  bias  will  creep  in.  We 
understand  it  to  be  the  demand  of  the  proletariat  to-day 
that  they  shall  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  for  they  call  for  the 
abolition  of  indirect  taxes  on  commodities,  and  they  ask 
that  exemption  from  income  tax  shall  be  raised  from 
£130  to  £250.  As  it  is,  in  the  mining  districts,  the 
workers  have  very  often  to  be  sued  in  the  county  courts 
for  their  income  tax.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion should  pay  no  taxes  at  all  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  equitable  distribution  of  national  burdens.  Nor, 
we  imagine,  would  the  more  serious  and  sensible  of  the 
working-men  or  their  representatives  say  that  it  was. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  these  matters  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  the  older  men  who  have  learned  something  by 
living,  but  with  the  younger  men,  who  know  nothing 
of  facts,  and  who  are  whipped  up  by  their  Union  Secre- 
tary, or  professional  agitator,  who  lives  on  their 
discontent. 

Whether  the  owners  of  land  and  money  should  meet 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  modern  State  out  of 


income  or  capital  is  for  them  to  decide.    The  spend- 
thrift is  often  chaffed  on  his  inability  to  distinguish 
between  capital  and  income  :  but  in  truth  the  distinc- 
tion is  either  a  fluent  or  a  subtle  one.      It  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  still  baffles  lawyers  and  accountants. 
What  is  capital  and  what  is  revenue?    All  income  is 
potential  capital,  that  is,  all  income  by  being  saved  may 
become  capital.     Is  a  reserve  account  in  a  balance 
sheet,  where  it  figures  as  a  liability,  capital  or  income? 
That  is  one  of  the  many  problems  with  which  any 
Government  which  tried  a  levy  on  capital  would  find 
itself  confronted.    We  predict  that  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  to  announce  a  levy  on  capital, 
every  reserve  account  in  every  balance-sheet  of  every 
company  would  somehow  disappear.    The  overwhelm- 
ing argument  in  favour  of  an  income-tax  as  compared 
with  a  capital  levy  is  that,  as  regards  the  individual, 
income  is  a  matter  of  fact,  while  capital  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.    A  block  of  shares,  a  patent,  a  rubber  planta- 
tion, who  shall  value  these  for  the  purpose  of  taxation? 
To  suppose  that   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  become  a  Stock  Exchange  "bear"  of  huge 
lines  of  debentures,  stocks,  and  shares,  is  an  unthink- 
able absurdity.    Yet  such  is  the  levity  and  cowardice 
with  which  the  question  of  the  Coal  Trade  has  been 
handled  by  the  Commission,  apparently  on  instructions 
from  the  Government,  that  we  can  no  longer  be  certain 
that  the  wildest  financial  experiments  will  not  be  made. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  the  subject  of  a  capital 
levy  was  sensible  and  reassuring.    This  is  no  time  to 
alarm  and  annoy  the  monied  interest  by  cranks  and 
pranks  :  on  the  contrary,  the  State  wants  their  co- 
operation and  confidence.    A  levy  on  capital  would 
make  all  future  borrowing  impossible.      We  must  con- 
gratulate Sir  Alfred  Mond  on  the  really  original  dis- 
covery that  a  preferential  tariff,  by  lowering  duties  on 
some  commodities  as  compared   with  others,    is  an 
augmentation  of  Free  Trade.     It  is  an  argument  of 
which  the  College  of  Propaganda  might  be  proud.  We 
are  not  fond  of  tariffs,  which  we  consider  justifiable 
only  as  instruments  of  taxation.    The  only  means  of 
distributing  the  taxation  between  the  different  classes 
is  a  tariff.   At  present,  direct  taxation  (i.e.,  income  and 
super-tax,  excess  profits  and  death  duties)  contributes 
80  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  which,  as  it  is  paid  by 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  is  unfair.      The  senti- 
mental argument  in  favour  of  preference,  as  "  a  love 
token,"  we  regard  as  nonsense. 


.     LETTING  IN  THE  DESERT. 

OF  all  the  reckless  exploits  of  our  wartime  propa- 
gandists (who  seem  to  have  had  for  motto 
"After  us  the  deluge  ")  none  is  more  likely  to  prove 
embarrassing  in  an  immediate,  and  disastrous  in  a  not 
far  distant,  future  than  the  undertaking  which  com- 
mitted England  to  the  policy  of  founding  and  support- 
ing a  great  Arab  kingdom  under  the  Sherif  of  Mecca. 
The  "  experts  "  who  direct  our  Oriental  policy  seem  to 
have  imagined  (1)  that  all  the  people  who  speak  Arabic 
are  Arabs  (2)  that  the  Muslims  of  the  world  regard  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  its  sacred  territory  with 
affection  and  respect,  (3)  that  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  has 
a  better  right  in  Muslim  law  to  the  Caliphate  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  therefore  (4) 
that  his  assumption  of  that  dignity  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  restoration  and  applauded  by  all  Islam,  with  the 
exception  of  Osmanli  Turks.  That  they  have  been  dis- 
illusioned on  the  last  two  heads  we  may  conclude  from 
a  declaration  made  authoritatively  in  the  House  of 
Commons  more  than  a  year  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Government  had  never  thought  of  interference 
in  the  question  of  the  Caliphate,  regarding  that  ques- 
tion as  the  concern  of  the  Muslims  only ;  and  from  a 
recent  order  from  the  King  of  the  Hejjaz,  published  in 
his  official  journal  (Al  Giblah,  Mecca),  forbidding  any 
of  his  subjects  to  address  him  as  "  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,"  because  "that  title  is  reserved  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Khalifah  of 
the  Muslims."  In  other  words,  the  great  Hejjaz  in- 
trigue has  failed,  as  any  unprejudiced  student  of  Great 
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Britain's  Oriental  policy  from  Pitt  to  Disraeli  could 
have  prophesied  that  it  would  fail,  of  its  main  object, 
which  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  set  up  an  effective 
rival  to  the  Turkish  Power  in  the  affections  of  the 
Muslims  of  the  British  Empire.  The  attempt  has 
merely  angered  the  Islamic  world ;  and  the  whole  odium 
of  it  rests  on  England,  for  the  King  of  the  Hejjaz  has 
known  how  to  excuse  himself  to  his  co-religionists  and 
to  depict  himself  as  no  willing  agent,  but  a  victim  of 
superior  force. 

That  attempt  has  been  abandoned,  though,  too  late. 
But  the  idea  that  everyone  who  speaks  Arabic  is  an 
Arab  and  would  welcome  wild  Hejjazi  Arabs  as  his 
kith  and  kin  or  as  his  natural  rulers  still,  so  far  as  we 
know,  animates  our  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Arabic  language  is  spoken  by  peoples  as  distinct  as 
those  who  speak  what  we  now  call  the  Latin  tongues, 
and  the  dialect  of  Morocco  differs  from  that  of  Oman 
as  much  as  the  speech  of  Venice  differs  from  that  of 
Madrid.  But  behind  these  spoken  dialects  there  is  the 
classical  Arabic,  the  only  language  of  religion  and 
of  literature,  in  exactly  the  position  Latin  occupied  of 
old  in  Europe.  These  Arabic-speaking  peoples  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  separate  nationalities,  but  as 
Muslims,  members  of  a  universal  brotherhood.  The 
division  which  they  recognise  is  between  good  Muslims 
and  bad  Muslims ;  and,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  the 
good  Muslims  are  the  settled  population  of  fertile  lands 
where  there  are  towns  and  villages,  and  the  bad 
Muslims  are  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  setttled  popu- 
lation of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  lives  in  terror  of 
the  inroads  of  the  desert  Arabs ;  and  the  Turk  was 
their  protection  from  those  inroads.  The  Turkish 
Power  within  the  last  fifty  years  had  pushed  the  desert 
back  from  Syria  a  hundred  miles,  making  travelling  a 
tame  affair  in  regions  which  the  present  writer  can 
remember  as  a  scene  of  wild  adventure.  And  we,  we 
English,  have  let  in  the  desert. 

One  can  picture  the  alarm  and  horror  of  the  civilised 
people  of  Damascus,  when  hosts  of  the  Hejjazi  horse- 
men went  careering  madly  through  their  narrow 
streets,  firing  innumerable  rounds  of  ammunition  in 
the  air,  destroying  tram-lines,  tram-cars,  motors,  tele- 
phones and  apparatus  for  electric  light — all  the 
mechanical  improvements  which  the  Turks  had  made — 
by  way  of  celebrating  the  inauguration  of  our  Arab 
kingdom.  The  King  of  the  Hejjaz  himself  is,  in 
appearance,  education  and  the  mixture  of  his  blood, 
a  Turk  rather  than  an  Arab;  but  his  troops  are  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert.  His  adherence  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  conquer  Syria,  so  we  are  told,  and  therefore 
he  had  to  be  rewarded.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  the  reward  appears  a  slur 
upon  the  British  name.  They  would  put  up  with  the 
King  of  the  Hejjaz,  as  they  would  put  up  with  any  other 
Turk,  to  escape  a  foreign  occupation  of  their  country, 
but  not  his  Arab  "chivalry."  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  Arab  "  chivalry  "  would  not  have  fought  at  all  for 
his  Hejjazian  Majesty,  to  whom  most  of  them  own  no 
real  allegiance,  if  they  had  not  been  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  the  spoils  of  Syria.  That  is  one  of  the  em- 
barrassments arising  from  the  situation. 

Another  is  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places — Mecca 
and  Medinah.  These,  in  Islam,  have  never  been  re- 
garded as  belonging  in  fee  simple  to  the  local  Arabs. 
They  have  always  (so  to  speak)  been  "inter- 
nationalised "  under  the  Khalifah.  Half  a  million 
Muslims  on  an  average  go  to  Mecca  every  year  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  many  of  the  pilgrims 
being  highly  civilised.  The  idea  that  they  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  murderous  cupidity,  the  inordinate 
extortion,  for  which  the  Arabs  of  Hejjaz,  mere  savages, 
have  earned  a  name,  deprived  of  the  protection  for- 
merly afforded  by  the  Turkish  troops,  is  intolerable. 
If  our  rulers  cannot,  owing  to  their  promises,  allow  the 
Turkish  troops  to  return,  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider some  arrangement  for  policing  the  Holy  Cities 
and  the  roads  to  them  with  an  international  force  of 
Muslim  troops  under  the  control  of  the  Khalifah,  act- 
ing through  a  general  council  of  the  Ulema.  In  the 
same  way,  if  the  King  of  the  Hejjaz  is  to  be  King  of 
Syria,  they  should  take  care  that  the  latter  country  and 
any  other  settled  country  which,  in  pursuance  of  their 


wondrous  scheme,  they  must  assign  to  him,  is  not  in- 
corporated with  the  Hejjaz,  but  held  as  a  separate 
kingdom  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  that  no  wild  Arab  of  Hejjaz  should  fill  a- 
position  of  authority.  This  is  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  Syrians.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
another  reason.  The  Muslims  will  not  tolerate  Chris- 
tian interference  with  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Places,  but  Christian  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria  is  unavoidable  to  some  extent  because  the 
Christian  Powers  have  vested  interests  in  Syria,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Hejjaz.  If  Syria  and  the 
Hejjaz  are  to  be  all  one  Kingdom,  our  interference  in 
Syria  will  easily  be  misinterpreted,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  Muslim  feeling,  we  shall  have  a  Jihad — a  holy 
war  with  all  the  bitterness  of  religious  feeling — upon  us 
before  we  know  where  we  are.  Now  that  the  King  of 
the  Hejjaz  has  himself  again  acknowledged  the  Turkish 
Sultan  as  Khalifah,  he  cannot  be  an  altogether  inde- 
pendent ruler  in  the  European  sense.  Nor  was  it  ever 
desirable  that  he  should  be,  unless  England  wished  to 
undo  her  historic  work  in  Asia  by  enforcing  the  re- 
actionary and  fanatic  element  in  Islam,  the  anti- 
European  element,  against  the  Turk  who  has  accepted 
our  idea  of  progress,  and  who  represents  the  only  force 
of  law  and  order  which  the  Arabs  of  Hejjaz  have 
known  for  centuries. 


ART  AT  "THE  INTERNATIONAL." 

THE  exhibition  of  the  International  Society  of  Sculp- 
tors, Painters  and  Gravers  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
international.  It  is  large  and  by  no  means  lacking  in 
interest ;  but  the  British  exhibitor  is  too  easily  para- 
mount. A  study  of  the  catalogue  also  gives  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  rather  a  plethora  of  the  eminent 
British  painter's  less  eminent  cousins  and  sisters  and 
aunts.  Matters,  no  doubt,  will  right  themselves  when 
Continental  artists  have  time  to  think  of  something 
besides  the  Peace  terms,  and  when,  more  particularly, 
the  Society's  executive  begins  to  reorganize  in  earnest. 
That  there  is  a  great  future  in  front  of  the  "  Inter- 
national "  nobody  doubts.  Before  the  war,  perhaps,  it 
had  hardly  fulfilled  the  bright  promise  with  which  it 
was  started  under  the  aegis  of  Whistler  and  Rodin  ;  but 
it  was  steadily  working  towards  that  attainment, 
and  under  the  new  conditions  its  progress  should  be 
accelerated. 

The  "  International  "  enjoys  many  advantages.  At 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  it  is  comfortably  and  restfully 
housed.  The  exhibition  tends  to  be  catholic,  and  its 
catholicity  is  of  the  right  sort.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
the  catholicity  is  still  too  much  of  the  kind  that  extends 
its  hospitality  to  the  good  and  the  bad  of  a  few  descrip- 
tions. The  "  International  "  includes  artists  of  many 
descriptions.  It  embraces  the  more  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  itself ;  it  welcomes  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  as  well  as  the  Futurist ;  but  it  appears  to 
draw  the  line  at  the  bad  or  the  excessively  common- 
place. The  main  thing  it  requires  of  an  artist  is  that 
he  should  have  something  to  say  in  terms  of  the 
medium  he  uses.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  whole- 
some standard  to  establish. 

This  year  certain  artists  appear  to  have  divided  their 
allegiance  pretty  equally  between  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  and  Burlington  House.  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy, 
however,  seems  to  have  reserved  himself  exclusively  for 
this  exhibition.  He  contributes  no  less  than  ten  pic- 
tures, oil  and  water-colour.  First  comes  his  expansive 
portrait  of  Lady  Helen  Whitaker.  Frankly,  we  do  not 
like  the  hard  outlines  of  this  figure  against  the  blotchy 
black  background,  or  the  apparent  lack  of  subtlety  in 
the  ensemble ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible,  if  Mr. 
McEvoy's  colours  do  not  crack  or  fade,  that  a  few  years 
will  make  a  beneficial  difference  to  this  portrait.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  his  group  of  three  children  in 
mediaeval  doublet  and  hose — the  '  Viscount  Hinching- 
brooke,  the  Hon.  Drogo  Montagu,  and  Lady  Faith 
Montagu  ' — where  there  is  a  certain  stateliness,  but  the 
colour  is  similarly  abrupt.  The  water-colour  portraits 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  sketches  and  are  suggestive 
and  sympathetic  in  their  freedom ;  but  in  the  main  Mr. 
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McEvoy,  in  spite  of  a  very  considerable  reputation, 
remains  an  uncertainty.  Possibly,  he  is  the  more  in- 
teresting for  that  fact.  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  also  a  pro- 
duct of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  but  now  absorbed 
by  the  Academy,  exhibits  the  '  Meeting  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  after  the  Battle  of  Actium. '  We  don't  know 
— nobody  can — whether  he  has  painted  the  truth  about 
Cleopatra's  personal  appearance,  but,  if  he  has,  she 
was  much  less  seductive  than  is  generally  supposed.  A 
common  Egyptian  courtesan  inadequately  describes  the 
degree  of  repulsiveness  to  which  Mr.  Philpot  has 
attained  in  this  animalistic  figure.  However,  Antony — 
or  Antony's  bare  back — is  sufficiently  eloquent  of  the 
desolated  outcast,  and  the  whole  conception  is  personal 
and  unconventionally  imaginative.  The  painting  is 
good,  too,  in  its  disposition  of  masses  of  fine  rich 
colour. 

The  craftsmanhip  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  is  seen 
here  at  its  best.  His  big  oil  picture,  '  A  Trooper  in 
Full  Marching  Order,'  reveals  its  employment  on  the 
grand  scale,  and  provides  an  answer  to  critics  who 
doubted  his  ability  to  handle  a  really  big  canvas.  Horse- 
flesh in  movement  has  rarely  been  modelled  so  graphic- 
ally;  the  artist's  mastery  of  means  was  never 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  fat,  solid  painting  of 
the  whole.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  Potter's  '  Bull,' 
this  is  chiefly  a  triumph  of  technical  efficiency  and 
objective  vision,  and  does  no  more  than  hint  at  the  finer 
qualities  inherent  in  Mr.  Munnings 's  art.  His  powers 
of  composition  and  grouping  are  better  shown  in  the 
more  characteristic  pictures  of  the  hunting  field  and  the 
race  meeting.  In  these  is  the  true  intimitd  between  the 
artist  and  his  subject.  The  '  Saddling  up  for  the  Grand 
National  '  is  the  best  of  them ;  he  excels  in  the  painting 
of  the  crowd,  the  jockeys,  whose  colours  give  such  delt 
touches  of  brightness  to  the  scene,  the  sense  of 
humming  life  beneath  a  shower-laden  sky.  But  all  are 
good;  he  has  certainly  favoured  the  "International" 
rather  than  the  Academy  this  summer. 

So  has  Mrs.  Laura  Knight.  Her  '  Maestro 
Cecchetti's  Dancing  Class  '  is  a  delicate  essay  in  the 
painting  of  light,  and  far  superior  to  anything  of  hers 
in  the  other  exhibition.  She  has  broken  away  from  the 
robustness  of  her  former  outdoor  painting ;  this  is  a 
picture  of  tender  modulations.  But  there  is  fine 
draughtsmanship  too  in  the  pirouetting  white-clad 
ballet  girls.  Mr.  William  Strang  continues  to  plough 
his  rugged  furrow  of  ungraciousness.  His  three-figure 
composition,  'The  Tire- Women, '  is  contemptuously 
neglectful  of  conventional  amenities  in  human  expres- 
sions ;  it  has  most  of  the  stiffness  of  the  archaic  age, 
and  none  of  its  tenderness  of  colour.  One  feels  a  little 
impatient  with  it  all,  for  here,  as  in  his  other  work, 
there  is  earnestness  and  purpose  behind  these  uncouth 
personalities  in  their  crude,  glaring  robes.  One  feels 
the  striving  to  solve  an  artistic  problem.  Only,  one  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  solving  at  this  price. 

We  looked  for  some  minutes  at  Mr.  D.  A.  Vere- 
smith's  '  Bluebeard  in  the  Nursery,  No.  2,'  and  won- 
dered what  and  where  was  No.  1.  It  is  not  in  this 
exhibition,  anyhow  ;  which  is  a  pity,  since  it  might  have 
helped  to  explain  No.  2.  Certainly  the  latter  needs 
some  explanation.  Doll's  heads  and  grinning  masks 
suspended  in  a  row  across  the  top  of  a  stained  green 
curtain,  and  at  the  base  a  diminutive  Bluebeard  with 
scimitar — such  is  the  cryptic  message  for  the  ordinary. 
We  sought  earnestly  for  what  aesthetic  secret  it  might 
conceal,  but  in  vain.  We  prefer  the  Grotesques  Nos.  1 
and  3,  by  M.  Buhrer,  among  the  water-colours.  No.  1 
is  a  comical  figure  stretched  out  lengthwise;  No.  3,  an 
equally  comical  figure  compressed.  For  mirthful  ugli- 
ness either  would  be  hard  to  beat.  And  they  are  in  a 
corner,  away  from  the  high  seriousness  of  much  else, 
which  is  where  declared  grotesques  ought  to  be.  Men- 
tion of  them  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  yet  said  any- 
thing about  the  foreign  painters.  Of  these,  the 
Japanese  are  passably  interesting.  In  'The  Scooter,' 
Mr.  R.  C.  Matsuyama  has  purely  English  types  trans- 
lated, very  capably,  into  purely  Japanese  ones,  except 
for  their  costumes ;  and  even  the  latter  seem  to  be 
Japanese  in  cut.  Mr.  K.  Kobayashi  essays  to  show  us 
how  'To  see  a  Saint  in  the  Snow,'  and  does  it  very 
prettily  on  silk,  grouping  his  dim  figures  poetically  and 


on  a  sufficiently  non-European  recipe.  The  PYench  ex- 
hibit is  disappointing,  and  other  nationals  call  for  no 
remark. 

There  is  much  else  that  deserves  more  than  mere 
mention  :  Mr.  Louis  Sargent's  Post-Impressionist 
vision  of  Cornish  cliffs,  resplendent  in  red  and  orange 
and  green,  in  '  Smuggler's  Cove,  Kynance,'  and 
'  Serpentine  Coast,  Cornwall  ' ;  a  batch  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sullivan's  drawings;  the  powerful  abstracts  of  military 
and  naval  types  by  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell ;  the  Irish  genre 
of  Mr.  Jack  Yeats,  the  blue  and  gold  '  Daniades  '  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  the  Cubistic  '  Black  Man  '  by 
Mr.  A.  Wolmark,  the  dainty  and  perfectly  self-con- 
tained water-colour  designs  by  Mr.  George  Sheringham, 
and  the  many,  sculptured  heads  by  Lady  Scott.  Neces- 
sarily the  exhibition  is  not  without  its  freakish  element. 
But  even  in  the  freaks  there  is  generally  some  worthy 
quality  to  be  found,  and  though  one  may  jib  at  sundry 
adaptations  from  the  early  Italian  masters,  imitations 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  other  ebullitions  of  the  would- 
be  "violent  and  new  and  singular,"  they  add  spice  to 
the  pudding  of  one's  content.  Like  spice,  too,  they  can 
be  taken  in  comparatively  small  doses,  so  far  as  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  is  concerned. 


NATIONALISM   IN   THE  ARGENTINE. 

GRAVE  concern  is  expressed  in  commercial  circles 
here — and  with  very  good  reason — over  the 
politico-social  upheaval  in  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
this  time.  That  man  of  mystery,  President  Hipdlito 
Irigoyen — a  curt  and  icy  Radical,  with  another  four 
years  of  office — has  long  manifested  anti-British  (and 
anti-American)  tendencies ;  he  has  even  aspired  to  form 
a  "  spiritual  alliance,"  of  hostile  cast,  with  Chili, 
Paraguay  and  Mexico  as  his  partners. 

No  one  needs  reminding  of  Argentina's  enormous 
pastoral  wealth.  Her  metropolis  has  a  population  of 
over  a  million  and  a  half.  Extravagant  shops  of  the 
Calle  Florida  rival  those  of  Bond  Street,  or  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix ;  a  leading  newspaper  of  the  capital — La 
Presa — is  housed  in  a  palace  of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo 
that  cost  ^300,000.  To-day  a  profound  change  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  national  spirit  of  Argentina.  Reviewing 
her  marvellous  riches  long  ago,  President  Mitre  asked  : 
"  What  is  the  force  at  the  back  of  our  progress?  .  .  . 
Senores,  it  is  British  capital." 

But  the  governing  classes  have  now  a  decidedly 
Socialist  tinge,  thanks  to  the  influx  of  immigrants  from 
Barcelona  and  revolutionary  Italian  centres.  Propa- 
ganda of  the  "  proletarian  "  type  was  conducted  all 
through  the  war,  when  opinion  in  the  Republic  was  pas- 
sionately divided.  Thus  the  Argentine  Minister  in 
Washington  (Senor  Romulo  Naon)  resigned  his  post  as 
a  protest  against  President  Irigoyen's  obstinate  neu- 
trality, even  in  the  face  of  cynical  outrage  like  that  of 
Karl  von  Luxburg  of  Spurlos  versenkt  notoriety. 

Disastrous  strikes  have  lately  paralysed  British- 
owned  industries.  The  hoardings  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  plastered  with  placards  denouncing  the  "tyranny" 
of  our  Black  List ;  and  papers  like  La  Union  and  the 
Tageblatt  attributed  to  our  malign  manoeuvres  the 
high  prices  of  food,  coal  and  clothing.  There  were 
serious  agrarian  troubles,  there  were  furious  riots, 
with  many  killed  and  injured.  A  dock-dispute  in  the 
capital  crippled  industry  for  three  months,  and  diverted 
shipping  to  Montevideo,  and  even  as  far  afield  as  Rio. 

Then  the  Government  and  Allied  representatives  were 
at  loggerheads ;  and  this  caused  further  stagnation  in 
the  cereal  markets.  Argentina,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world.  For  three  weeks, 
120,000  railwaymen  struck  work;  so  did  other  trades 
and  callings,  from  the  taxi-driver  to  the  baker.  The 
main  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  littered  with  leaf- 
lets, denouncing  British  "capitalistic"  intrigues. 
Thus  it  was  British  capital  that  oppressed  the  humble 
Argentino.  It  robbed  the  nation  of  its  dividends;  it 
subsidised  the  Press,  and  did  its  utmost  to  drive  the 
Government  into  war  with  Germany. 

How  fortunate  it  was  that  citizens  had  at  the  helm  of 
State  an  inflexible  patriot  like  Hipolito  Irigoyen — a  six- 
year  despot,  vested  with  the  veto  power,  and  able  to 
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appoint  or  remove  his  Cabinet  at  will,  on  Wilsonian 
lines.  So  the  huge  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  obscurely 
fermenting  with  protest,  was  soon  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  save  by  motor-car — and 
that  only  at  the  caprice  of  Bolshevist  hordes ;  Govern- 
ment trains  were  derailed,  and  British  merchants  drove 
home  from  the  office  with  revolvers  on  the  seat  beside 
them. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  attribute  much,  of  this 
trouble  to  German  efforts.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  Germans  in  Argentina,  and  German  capital  to  the 
extent  of  ^,60,000,000  is  invested  in  the  country.  But 
the  prime  cause  of  this  social  surge  lies  deeper.  "  The 
France  of  the  Revolution,"  says  Professor  Pacifico 
Otero,  "  is  the  political  Sinai  of  Argentina.  The  thirst 
for  justice  is  evident  above  all,  and  our  hatred  of 
tyranny,  privilege  and  social  inequality." 

Hence,  no  doubt,  the  new  railway  policy  of  the 
Executive,  expressed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
Sefior  Zaccagnini  in  July,  1917.  Increasing  sections 
of  the  population  are  now  confusedly  embittered  against 
great  foreign-owned  enterprises ;  and  the  tendency  is 
for  a  "  popular  "  Government  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Labour  against  Capital.  Professor  Otero  tries  to 
analyse  the  tide  of  sentiment  which  impels  so  cosmo- 
politan a  nation  as  Argentina,  and  he  finds  a  new  and 
eager  flame  of  feeling  against  mere  "materialistic" 
considerations. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  new  elan  is  more  than 
awkward  for  us,  in  a  land  so  largely  sustained  by 
British  money  ;  the  Argentine  has,  indeed  been  styled 
our  "financial  colony."  In  normal  times,  our  total 
trade  with  this  Republic  exceeded  that  with  all  the 
other  States  of  Latin-America  combined ;  the  amount 
was  nearly  _£„5o,ooo,ooo  a  year.  To-day  British  in- 
terests in  the  Argentine  are  between  two  fires.  There 
are  ever-increasing  crises,  due  to  the  turbulent  demands 
of  cosmopolitan  employes  :  Italian  labour  inclines  to  the 
settemana  Inglese  with  its  comfortable  trend  towards 
a  "  no-hour  day. " 

Then  Provincial  authorities  show  an  ominous  inclina- 
tion to  "milk  "  all  the  prosperous  foreign-owned  con- 
cerns. In  this  connexion,  we  counsel  British  traders 
to  compare  the  high-handed  action  of  the  mother- 
country,  which  is  Spain.  For  the  Hispano-American 
rapprochement  is  one  of  the  most  significant  (and 
obscure)  portents  of  a  very  peculiar  situation. 

Not  long  ago  a  British  motor-felucca  of  the  Tobacco 
Company  was  arrested  near  Gibraltar  by  a  Spanish 
armed  crew.  The  vessel  was  taken  into  Malaga,  her 
cargo  confiscated  and  her  crew  imprisoned  in  filthy 
latrines  for  thirty-two  hours.  At  the  secret  inquiry, 
our  Consul  was  excluded,  and  the  protests  of  our 
Ambassador  wholly  disregarded.  It  is  clear  that  Spain 
also  intends  to  bleed  foreign-owned  interests,  as  never 
before. 

Large  increases  are  proposed  by  Members  of  the 
Cortes  in  the  taxation  of  iron  and  pyrite  mines.  Other 
enterprises,  after  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing,  are 
advised  that  their  status  is  being  re-considered,  with  a 
view  to  the  re-assessment  of  taxes,  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  several  hundred  per  cent.  This  example  is 
being  followed  in  Argentina,  where  Hispano-American 
ties,  favoured  by  the  Vatican  and  by  clericals  in  both 
Continents,  have  grown  extraordinarily  close  during 
the  Great  War. 

There  is  talk  of  King  Alfonso  visiting  Buenos  Ayres 
this  year.  The  Spanish  element  is  now  dominant ;  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  departure  of  British,  Italian  and 
other  Allied  settlers  and  employes.  Argentina's  ideal 
is  the  triumph  of  Hispanism,  with  the  mother-country 
and  her  ancient  culture  as  a  purely  spiritual  nexus, 
informing  a  new  democratic  alliance  between  daughter 
nations  that  were  long  ago  cut  adrift. 

A  new  hostility  to  Brazil,  as  an  unwieldy  upstart  and 
outsider,  is  a  feature  of  this  remarkable  movement  in 
Argentine  nationalism.  It  is  well  to  be  mindful  of  in- 
calculable elements,  such  as  the  astonishing  flame  which 
swept  the  Italian  people  over  the  Adriatic  question. 
Signor  Orlando  reminds  us  that  these  human  problems 
— "  so  infinitely  complex,"  are  not  to  be  simply  deter- 
mined by  the  business  rule-of-thumb. 


The  United  States  is  aware  of  this;  and  her  Pan- 
American  Union  in  Washington,  of  which  Mr.  Lansing 
is  chairman  ex  officio,  mixes  a  good  deal  of  sentiment 
with  its  "materialistic"  activities.  The  result  is  an 
increase  of  trade,  in  four  years  of  the  war,  which 
Director  Barrett  puts  at  no  less  than  $900,000,000. 
Argentina's  commerce  with  her  northern  sister  in  191 3 
was  $84,727,000.  By  191 7  the  figure  had  leapt  to 
$229,354,000. 

The  U.S.  Shipping  Board  is  about  to  place  twenty- 
two  12,000-ton  freight  and  passenger  steamers  on  the 
South  American  service ;  and  each  state-room  will  have 
two  beds  and  a  bath.  Washington  has  far-reaching 
designs  upon  trade  in  the  Empty  Continent.  Yet 
Argentina  remains  uneasy  and  resentful,  with  a  marked 
bias  against  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  London  com- 
mercial circles  frankly  admit  they  do  not  understand. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  Primitiva  Gas  Company, 
which  lights  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  over 
1,138  miles  of  mains.  No  dividends  have  been  paid 
since  1914-  The  municipality  owes  this  English  com 
pany  ^143,000,  and  thus  far  a  settlement  has  been  im- 
possible— though  the  chairman  has  gone  out  in  the  hope 
of  putting  matters  right. 

"The  Old  World,"  says  Jos£  Pacifico  Otero  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  "  has  desired  to  know  the  trend  of  Latin- 
American  sympathy  and  thought."  ..."  And  to 
its  questions,"  the  professor  pursues,  with  oracular 
magniloquence,  "  we  now  reply  :  '  Re-read  our  history. 
Observe  our  psychology ;  note  how  our  political  ideals 
were  born,  and  you  will  find  the  answer  obvious.'" 
Britons  with  large  interests  in  the  Argentina  are  to-day 
reading  and  pondering  these  matters  very  deeply  indeed 
— with  grave  misgiving  and  lively  alarm  over  the  new 
complexion  of  Latin-American  affairs. 

"  PATRIOTICS." 

By  A  Philistine. 

THE  music-hall  ditty  commonly  known  as  a  Jingo 
song  is  called  by  the  trade  a  "  patriotic."  It 
flourished  during  the  late  seventies  and  onwards  right 
through  the  South  African  war,  but  then  it  dwindled 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Not  that  the  world- 
crisis  has  gone  absolutely  unillustrated  by  patriotics. 
Mr.  Bertram  Wallis  cut  a  fine  figure  in  a  Hippodrome 
revue,  as,  with  appropriate  scenery  to  back  him,  he 
extolled  the  flag  of  England.  Miss  Daisy  Wood,  when 
the  war  was  yet  young,  stirred  her  audiences  to  a  cer- 
tain mild  enthusiasm  by  advocating  '  Hats  off  to 
Jellicoe  !  '  But  the  old  boisterous,  beery  spirit  was 
wanting.  No  triumphantly  patriotic  song  has  found 
its  way  to  the  barrel-organs  or  has  been  whistled  in 
the  streets.  Instead  thereof,  we  have  had  domestic 
sentiment  like  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,'  jocu- 
larity like  '  Here  we  are,  Here  we  are,  Here  we  are 
Again,'  or  melodies  like  '  Roses  of  Picardy,'  and  '  The 
Long,  Long  Trail,'  which  have  had  no  reference  to 
seventy-fives  and  machine-guns.  The  Americans  got 
nearest  to  the  old  patriotics  with  '  We're  not  coming 
back  till  it's  over,  over  there,'  but,  even  so,  its  reign 
was  brief.  Why  this  silence  on  the  part  of  our  voca- 
lists and  our  bards? 

The  explanation  would  seem  chiefly  to  be  that  the 
war  was  too  serious,  too  vital,  touching  every  family 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  the  clever  people  who 
turn  out  melodies  to  suit  the  market  felt  instinctively 
that  the  blatant  insincerity  of  the  patriotic  was  out  of 
place.  It  demanded  the  old  public-house  atmosphere; 
the  waiter  with  his  "Any  orders,  gents?";  the  chair- 
man with  his  hammer,  and  the  audience  of  shop-assist- 
ants and  office-boys  under  the  delusion  that,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  they  were  the  fine  flower  of 
society.  Besides,  even  if  the  patriotic  could  be  revived, 
there  are  not  many  performers  left  who  could  sing  it 
with  the  spirit  of  its  prime.  Macdermott's  comic 
effusions  were  always  ponderous  and  frequently 
coarse.  But,  though  a  short  man,  he  had  a  good  stage 
presence;  his  voice  came  out  like  the  blare  of  a  bas- 
soon from  under  the  heavy  moustache,  and  its  trajec- 
tory carried  it  far.     He  was  the  man  for  the  patriotics. 
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Mr.  Harry  Hibbert  thinks  that,  if  he  came  to  life 
again,  he  would  command  a  prodigious  salary.  1 
wonder.  In  1877  and  1878,  anyhow,  '  We  don't  want 
to  fight,  but —  1  stirred  the  nation  to  its  emotional 
depths.  Liberals  like  Justin  McCarthy  might  sneer  at 
him  a  few  years  later  as  a  "  Tyrtceus  of  the  taproom," 
but  for  the  moment  Macdermott  was  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  '  We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the 
men,  we've  got  the  money  too,'  became  a  statement  of 
policy.  We  had  'Fought  the  Bear  Before,'  and  the 
oldsters  remembered  all  about  it.  G.  W.  Hunt  was 
better  inspired  with  '  We  don't  want  to  fight,'  than 
when,  in  a  different  vein,  he  wrote,  '  Old  Brown's 
Daughter  '  and  '  Down  Among  the  Coals. ' 

Macdermott  had  many  followers,  though  there  was 
only  one  Macdermott.  When  the  Russian  .Govern- 
ment, failing  to  get  Constantinople,  embroiled  us  with 
Shere  Ali  at  Cabul,  Harry  Rickards  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. "  There  stands  a  post,"  he  pointedly  observed, 
and  once  more  the  Bear,  on  whom  the  music-halls  ever 
kept  a  steadfast  eye,  was  warned  off  the  Afghan  frontier. 
Harry  Rickards,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Sydney 
and  there  achieved  much  prosperity,  was  Macdermott 
dimidiatus.  But  the  never  failing  exponent  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  eighties  was  Charles  Godfrey,  who 
exuded  that  virtue  at  ever)'  pore.  "Too  late,  too 
late  to  save  him,"  he  lamented,  when  Gordon  fell  at 
Khartoum  ;  there  were  other  threnodies.  And  Charles 
Godfrey  not  only  touched  upon  current  crises  without 
precisely  adorning  them,  but  also  laid  the  past  under 
copious  contribution.  One  remembers  his  'Nelson,' 
his  '  Chelsea  Pensioner,'  and  his  '  Armada.'  It  must 
be  confessed  that  as  a  patriot  he  was  a  trifle  tedious, 
and  vastly  to  be  preferred  in  such  rollicking  songs  as 
'  Hi-tiddli-hi-ti  '  and  'Regent  Street.'  Mr.  George 
Lashwood  has  carried  on  the  tradition  to  better  purpose 
in  songs  such  as  '  In  the  Smoke.' 

Patriotics  were  usually  devoted  to  foreign  politics, 
but  not  always.  One  remembers  a  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime of  the  early  eighties,  in  which  Miss  Vesta  Tilley 
was  moved  to  ask,  "  When  shall  Old  England  be  her- 
self once  more?  " 

"  When  to  Westminster  is  sent 
A  Tory  Government," 
was  the  reply  she  promptly  supplied.      But  resonant 
declamation  was  hardly  suited  to  her  sprightly  manner. 
She  has  been  her  true  self  in  '  The  Piccadilly  Johnny,' 
'  I  Fairly  Knocked  the  Yankees  in  Chicago,'  and  the 
other  numbers  of  a  joyful  series  culminating  in 
'  I  joined  the  Army  yesterday; 
So  the  Army  of  to-day's  all  right.' 

Besides  the  iniquities  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  more 
effectively  attacked  in  the  topical  duet  than  in  the 
mock-heroics  of  the  patriotic.  His  axe  and  his  collars 
lent  themselves  to  repartee.  They  were  seldom  spared, 
and  to  the  late  Lord  Abergavenny,  an  active  politician 
behind  the  scenes,  was  due  the  idea  of  a  paper  to  cir- 
culate in  the  music-halls  for  the  propagation  of  Con- 
servative principles.  The  project  somehow  never  came 
to  much.  It  would  have  been  ingenious  propaganda, 
since  the  pantomimes  and  music-halls  have  always  been 
staunchly  Tory,  perplexed  though  they  were  by  the 
advent  of  Tariff  Reform.  "  Don't  tax  the  poor  man's 
food,  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  pleaded  Miss  Queenie 
Leighton,  at  the  Tivoli.  The  Dady  Mad  was  then 
denouncing  what  it  elegantly  termed  the  stomach-tax, 
and  had  not  executed  its  flippant  volte-face. 

The  South  African  war  produced  a  terrific  outburst 
of  patriotics.  '  The  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade  '  was 
somewhat  earlier,  but  it  experienced  an  inevitable  re- 
vival, and,  when  rendered  by  a  full-throated  baritone, 
nearly  took  the  roof  off.  Mr.  Pat  Rafferty  burst  upon 
the  variety  stage.  His  was  'The  Dublin  Fusiliers,' 
who  marched  to  death  or  glory.  His  too  was  the 
challenge  : — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Irish  now,  what  do  you 

think  of  the  bhoys?  " 
with  its  vigorous  conclusion  : — 

"  They  used  to  call  us  traitors,  and  dirty  agitators, 
But  they  can't  call  us  traitors  now." 
Well,  we  have  had  Casement  and  the  Dublin  rebellion 


since  then,  but  no  matter.  The  supreme  patriotic  of 
the  moment,  however,  was  Mr.  Leo  Stormont's  : — 

"  Then  take  the  muzzle  off  the  lion, 
And  let  him  have  a  go. 
Shall  Boer  or  Britain  rule  the  land? 
That's  what  we  want  to  know." 

The  mixture  of  rhetoric  and  slang  was  so  fine.  Lord 
Salisbury  might  declare  that  we  sought  no  gold  fields, 
we  sought  no  territory,  but  no,  the  lion  was  to  have  his 
"  go."  And,  after  all,  it  about  expressed  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  situation,  as  it  appeared  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Mr.  Leo  Stormont,  although  his  method  was 
more  deliberate  than  Macdermott's,  almost  took  6ne 
back  to  the  "  Pav. "  as  it  used  to  be.  He  was  the 
Correggio ;  his  was  the  Indian  summer  of  the  patriotic. 
And  now  we  have  left  the  patriotic  behind  us.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well. 

LESBIA  MAUDITE 

(Catullus,  VIII.). 

Bright  shone  the  skies  of  old,  bright  was  her  smile  : 
How  could  a  thing  so  slight  reason  beguile? 

Grief  is  my  bride  to-day.    Folly,  farewell  ! 

Passion  to  pain  is  shrunk,  heaven  to  hell. 

Grief  is  my  bride  to-day.    Fond  heart,  be  brave  : 

None  can  raise  up  the  dead  love  from  the  grave. 

Once  where  she  would  I  went  :  sweeter  seemed  she 

Than  ever  maid  to  man  was  or  will  be ; 

My  will  was  her  will  then  ;  all  her  employ 

Still  to  devise  for  me  joy  upon  joy. 

Now  is  yea  turned  to  nay?    Well,  be  it  so! 

Shrinks  she?    Pursue  her  not.    Fool,  let  her  go. 

Hard  as  the  Alpine  rock,  firm  as  the  sky 

Now  is  this  heart  of  mine.  .  .  .  Woman,  good-bye  ! 

Thine  shall  the  longing  be,  mine  the  disdain, 

Ne'er  to  deaf  ears  will  I  sue  or  complain. 

Now  the  last  sigh  is  sighed,  the  last  word  said, 

Lonely  will  seem  thy  bower,  bitter  thy  bread. 

No  man  to  speak  thee  fair,  none  to  admire, 

No  man  to  share  thy  heart,  none  to  inspire, 

None  on  whose  lips  to  feast,  none  to  caress. 

Yet  arm  I  still  my  soul  with  steadfastness  ! 

Bright  shone  the  skies  of  yore,  bright  was  her  smile  : 
How  could  a  thing  so  slight  reason  beguile? 

D.  A.  S. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCRAPPING  THE  SQUIRES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  in  West  Suffolk  the  other  day,  I  was 
asked  by  a  local  auctioneer  whether  I  was  willing  to 
sell  my  property  there,  my  questioner  informing  me, 
as  some  justification  for  his  suggestion,  that  "every- 
body is  doing  it." 

Well,  partly  owing  to  natural  obstinacy  and  partly 
to  a  life-long  study  of  history  and  human  nature,  I  am 
not  going  to  chuck  my  acres  and  seek  safety  in  flight, 
being  satisfied  that,  when  landed  property  is  imperilled, 
no  other  form  of  property  is  safe.  The  nationalisation 
of  the  land  means  the  nationalisation  in  time,  and  in 
no  long  time  either,  of  everything  below  it  and  above  it 
— of  mines  and  minerals,  of  railways  and  factories,  of 
houses  and  shops.  I  know,  of  course,  all  the  argu- 
ments the  other  way  and  how  people  will  tell  you — 
looking  as  clever  as  monkeys — that  your  land  is 
obvious  and  open  to  universal  observation,  while  the 
scrip  representing  railway  shares  or  mine  shares  or 
factory  shares  can  be  put  away  in  a  safe  and  locked  up. 
This  sort  of  "  argument"  shows  what  asses  property- 
owners  sometimes  are,  for  a  moment's  consideration 
would  show  that,  although  scrip  and  stock  certificates 
may  be  hidden  away,  the  things  which  they  represent 
— whether  mines,  or  mills,  or -railways — are  almost  as 
obvious  to  the  public  gaze  and  provocative  of  public 
covetousness  as  is  agricultural  land.  Certainly,  if  I 
ever  sell,  the  last  thing  I  should  be  disposed  to  do 
would  be  to  help  to  endow  London  auctioneers  and 
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estate  agents  with  vast  fortunes  by  putting  myself  in 
their  hands  and  becoming  the  creature  of  their  natural 
desire  to  realise  a  commission  as  soon  as  possible,  even 
if  some  land-jobber  makes  a  few  thousands  by  a  re-sale 
directly  afterwards.  Few  landlords  seem  to  understand 
the  real  value  of  their  land,  while  it  is  the  direct  interest 
of  the  auctioneer  to  "sell,  sell,  sell"  at  any  price 
which  the  owner — generally  ignorant  and  sometimes 
panic-stricken — is  inclined  to  take. 

The  constant  sale  and  break-up  of  estates  means  not 
only  an  agricultural  and  a  social,  but  also  an  aesthetic 
revolution,  for  it  is  the  existence  of  large  estates  with 
their  picturesque  adjuncts  which  has  hitherto  made 
England  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 
Everywhere  the  woodlands  and  the  hedgerow  trees  are 
falling  before  the  axe,  and  when  this  process  is  com- 
pleted, the  Radical  shopkeeper  living  in  the  country 
will  be  surprised  to1  find  that  the  "land  monopolists" 
have  been  responsible,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  well- 
equipped  and  low-rented  farms  and  for  the  provision  of 
cottages  on  a  1  per  cent,  basis,  but  for  nearly  all  the 
amenities  of  country  *  life.  In  Australia,  I  am  told, 
nobody  lives  in  the  country,  if  he  can  help  doing  so, 
because  it  is  so  dull  and  ugly. 

Speaking  of  rents,  if  landlords  had  raised  them 
15  per  cent. — or  even  20  per  cent,  in  some  cases — as 
they  might  perfectly  well  have  done  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  sale  of  many  an  estate  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Tenants — I  speak  from  experience — quite 
recognised  that  the  increase  in  prices  of  corn  and  meat, 
coupled  with  higher  tithe  and  much  greater  cost  of  up- 
keep justified  a  reasonable  increase  in  rents,  and  I 
believe  that  throughout  England  a  15  per  cent,  in- 
crease, in  some  cases  more,  in  some  less,  would  have 
been  accepted,  with  only  occasional  demur,  as  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  change  of'ownership. 

What  are  folks  going  to  do  and  where  are  they 
going  to  live,  when  they  have  sold  out?  London  to- 
day is  the  most  hideous  place  in  the  world  as  a  habita- 
tion for  a  family  with  traditions,  since  everywhere  in 
London  you  meet  with  dirt,  discomfort,  insolence  and 
extortion.  The  best  thing,  probably,  would  be  for  the 
squires  to  drop  their  traditions  and  take  to  driving 
taxis.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  quite  unsuited 
for  such  a  r61e,  and  life  for  them  in  London  would  con- 
sist in  paying  the  highest  prices  for  the  necessaries  and 
smaller  luxuries  of  existence  without  any  compen- 
sating occupation. 

On  one  point  let  us  be  quite  clear — especially  if  we 
happen  to  be  ladies — "  when  land  is  gone  and  money 
spent"  then  the  British  public  will  not  stand  for  long 
the  humbug  of  titles.  Hereditary  titles  in  this  country 
depend  for  their  meaning,  justification,  and  value  upon 
territoriality,  and  when  land  is  sold  and  its  late  noble 
owner  begins  to  occupy  a  cockloft  in  the  purlieus  of 
Pimlico,  the  sooner  he  converts  his  coronet  into  a 
flower-vase  and  becomes  plain  "Mister"  himself,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  his  own  dignity  and  comfort. 
Remember  in  this  connection,  that  in  a  democratic  age 
when  all  men  and  women  are  equal  and  when  even 
monarchy  itself  is  placed  on  a  rough-and-tumble  Bank- 
holiday  footing-,  there  is  no  point  in  Ctfurts  and  Levees, 
and  the  courtier  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

To  one  like  myself  who  does  not  share  their  tradi- 
tions nor — altogether — their  super-heated  patriotism, 
the  extinction  of  the  hereditary  landowners,  who  have 
suffered,  without  a  murmur,  more  than  any  other  class 
by  the  war,  seems  unspeakably  pathetic.  To  have 
given  sons  and  fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  State  and 
then  to  be  held  up  to  hatred  and  opprobrium — this  is 
surely  the  height  of  irony.  Add  to  this  the  increased 
Death  Duties  which  are  clearly  meant  to  put  a  finishing- 
touch  to  the  destruction  of  aristocracy  and  the  ruin  of 
landowners  and  we  have  a  fine  picture  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  gratitude  to  the  class  which  suffered  so 
cruelly  during  four  years  of  hideous  warfare  and  which, 
forgetting  old  sores  and  old  slanders,  did  so  much  to 
gecure  his  return  to  power  at  the  General  Election. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 
May  12th,  1919. 


THE   "  SANCTA   SOPHIA"  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  three  letters  in  your  number  of  May  17th 
are  most  interesting.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
C.  F.  Ryder  :  whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient,  in 
any  case,  to  override  the  460  years'  Muslim  right  of 
possession  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  basilica,  it  would  at 
least  be  wise  to  wait,  before  doing  so,  until  Christen- 
dom were  reunited  and  the  edifice  could  be  given  really 
and  honestly  "to  Christendom,"  and  not  to  a  section 
thereof. 

Your  other  two  correspondents  are  less  clear. 
"Orthodox,"  for  example,  accuses  me  of  petilio  prin- 
cipii  because  I  spoke  of  the  "schismatic"  Greek 
Patriarch;  yet  he  himself  speaks  of  a  "  sacrilegious" 
Papal  excommunication.  I  will  dron  using  the  first 
term,  If  he  will  drop  the  second.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how 
the  accusation  of  the  Papacy's  being  "schismatic" 
can  be  defended.  Not  that  such  a  contention  is  new  to 
me.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  extreme  Protestant  con- 
troversy ;  yet  is  untenable.  Only  one  argument  could 
make  any  ecclesiastical  authority  logical  in  calling 
those  who  secede  from  its  jurisdiction  "schismatics." 
That  argument  is  that  the  authority  in  question  is 
divinely  established  as  the  source  of  jurisdiction.  The 
Papacy  makes  this  claim.  The  Greek  Patriarch  does 
not,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  (as 
".  Orthodox  ")  numerous  Eastern  Churches  which 
govern  themselves  apart  from  him.  Ergo,  he  cannot 
logically  (nor  can  any  other  non-Roman  Church)  apply 
the  term  "schismatic"  to  those  who  part  from  him. 
Rome,  however,  can  logically  use  the  term.  Whether, 
besides  doing  so  "logically,"  she  does  so  "justifi- 
ably," is  another  question.  As  to  the  wide  question  of 
the  division  between  East  and  West,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  reading  the  history  of  Photios,  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  responsibility  for  the  evils  lies 
on  the  personal  ambition  of  that  man.  "Orthodox," 
also,  is  wrong  in  saying  the  Uniates  have  no  continuity 
with  the  ancient  Eastern  Church.  In  most  cases  they 
simply  returned  to  a  unity  they  had  been  severed  from 
previously. 

As  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Armstrong,  his  letter  is  peculiar. 
My  argument  was  both  plain  and  logical.  Here  is  a 
precis  of  it  :  The  Mahometans  have  a  long  de  facto, 
though  not  de  jure,  right  to  the  Hagia  Sophia;  the 
arguments  for  taking  the  building  from  them  also  apply 
to  taking  the  ancient  English  churches  from  the  Angli- 
cans and  giving  them  back  to  the  Catholics ;  if  you 
advocate  the  former,  you  should  advocate  the  latter 
too;  and  in  any  case  the  "St.  Sophia"  movemerit  is 
not  on  strong  enough  logical  grounds  to  deserve  to 
succeed,  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  basilica  only  to 
"  a  section  "  of  Christendom.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
far  from  boggling  at  the  suggestion  in  regard  to 
"  England,"  1  myself  first  mentioned  it! 

Yours  obediently, 

J.   W.  POYNTER. 

N.B. — Your  correspondents  need  not  fear  that  the 
"Uniates"  could  not  find  funds  or  congregation  to 
maintain  St.  Sophia.  The  Uniates  have  the  whole 
Roman  Communion  behind  them.  But  Mr.  Ryder's 
idea  is  best. 

MOSQUES    AND  FACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  sufficient  excuse  for  alluding  to  that 
corpse  in  Europe's  cupboard,  Turkey,  is  that  its  final 
disposal  is  anything  but  settled  even  at  this  advanced 
hour,  and  that  each  day  supplants  its  predecessor  with 
some  more  disquieting  theory.  The  sanitary  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Paris  peace  principals  is  for  the  moment 
sleeping,  and  diplomats  are  heard  suggesting  that, 
after  all,  the  old  palliative — a  kerchief  to  our  face,  and 
that  face  turned  resolutely  westward — will  serve  for  a 
mere  century  or  two  longer.  In  this,  needless  to  say, 
the  oppressed  peoples  have  not  been  consulted. 

The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  toothpoint  goes  : 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road 
Preaches  contentment  to  that  toad. 
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The  two  Premiers  and  the  President  appear  to  take  the 
\  iew  that  the  Sultan  has  no  right  in  Constantinople  as 
a  political  ruler  with  the  powers  of  life  and  death  in  his 
agents'  hands,  but  that  there  is  no  reason  why — out  of 
regard  for  our  own  Moslems — he  should  not  be  allowed 
.1  palace,  a  mosque,  and  status  as  a  spiritual  leader — 
if  Islam  at  large  will  hear  of  this  last,  a  thing  far  from 
proved  at  present. 

Contrast  with  this  humane  and  heroic  measure  the 
reported  attitude  of  the  French  and  British  Foreign 
Offices  and  of  Lord  Curzon ;  it  is  that  the  Sultan 
should  retain  his  present  powers  little  impaired,  or 
tempered  only  by  local  supervisions  exercised  by  Allied 
Commissioners.  These  are  presumably  to  be  left  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  forces  of  passive  resistance, 
obscurantism  and  corruption  of  minor  Turk  officialdom, 
through  years  when  the  present  limelight  is  shut  off 
and  when  Near  Eastern  affairs  are  again  occluded  from 
western  opinion.  Does  the  world  breed  men  with  hides 
thick  enough  for  the  job? 

The  makeshift  arrangement  evokes  the  pride,  the 
gratitude,  the  hope  of  no  nation  called  to  a  share  in  it. 
Which  being  so,  it  will  fail. 

The  old  exaggerated  fears  of  Moslem  opinions  are 
getting  up  a  nasty  ground  swell,  and  are  bad 
counsellors. 

.  What  (if  it  be  not  too  utterly  absurd  to  mention  it) 
of  Christian  opinion?  Militarily,  numerically,  cultur- 
ally it  counts  for  more.  The  Christian  peoples  await 
complete  liberation,  have  been  promised  it,  and  must 
get  it.  What  are  we  to  do  if  they  rise  against  the 
Ottoman  officials? 

Perform  still  another  contortion?  Let  us,  rather,  do 
justice  now. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 
Manchester.  W.  J.  Blyton. 

THE  PERSIAN  CLAIMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  territorial  claims  put  forward  by  the 
Persian  Government  are  being  treated  with  ridicule  at 
the  Peace  Conference  and  in  the  English  Press.  This 
is  unfortunate,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  add  considerably 
to  the  bitter  feeling  against  England  in  the  minds  of 
Asiatics  which  has  already  been  aroused  by  our  crusade 
against  the  Turks.  We  had  one  chance  left  to  us  of 
pleasing  Asia.  There  was  Persia,  a  country  to  which 
England  had  long  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  friendly 
mentor,  restrained  from  active  beneficence  only  by  the 
fear  of  Russia.  The  fear  of  Russia  gone,  we  were 
now  able  to  justify  the  hopes  we  had  inspired  in  Persia. 
We  have  few  friends  in  Europe.  Only  in  Asia  have 
we  ever  been  beloved.  Even  at  this  moment  there  is 
more  affection  for  the  name  of  England  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  than  in  France  and  Italy.  By  our  policy  to- 
wards Turkey  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  estranged 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Muslim  subjects  and  loosened 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East.  It 
was  simple  policy,  one  would  have  thought,  at  such 
a  juncture  to  make  a  fuss  of  Persia,  the  Power  which, 
after  Turkey,  has  most  sympathy  in  the  Islamic  world. 
The  scorn  with  which  the  Persian  claims  are  being 
treated  is  taken  as  a  final  proof  that  Orientals,  because 
they  are  Orientals,  can  expect  no  justice  from  us.  For 
on  one  hand  we  condemn  the  Turks  for  being  warlike 
and  taking  their  own  line  against  the  will  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  other,  we  will  not  hand  back  to  Persia  the 
provinces  which  Russia  wrested  from  her  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  because  the  Persians  "  lack  capacity, 
arms  and  resource  " — in  other  words  are  weak  and 
docile,  and  ready  to  be  guided  by  advice  from  us.  So 
are  the  Turks  for  that  matter.  In  1913  they  wished 
that  England  should  assume  a  virtual  protectorate  of 
the  whole  Ottoman  Empire  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
they  had  "capacity,  arms  and  resource";  they  were 
not  so  docile  as  the  Persians,  whose  Government  will 
need  advice  and  help  for  years  to  come,  and  as  that 
advice  and  help  will  come  presumably  from  England 
and  America,  I  cannot  see  what  danger  there  can  be  in 
restoring  to  Persia  the  territory  which  was  torn  from 
her  unjustly  and  much  against  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.   The  ill  effect  of  our  contemptuous  treatment  of 


the  claims  upon  the  mind  of  Orientals  is  increased  by 
the  historic  fact  that  a  good  part  of  the  territory  in 
question  was  lost  as  the  result  of  a  war  to  which 
England  had  incited  Persia  ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  said  claims  has  been  allowed  al- 
ready by  the  Russian  people's  Government.  We  can 
do  what  we  like  in  Asia  at  the  present  moment.  If  we 
take  up  the  policy  of  Russia  where  the  last  Czar  left 
it,  which  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency,  we  shall 
take  up  the  Czar's  heritage  of  hate  in  Asia,  where  we 
once  were  loved.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  regain  the 
popularity  which  we  were  fools  enough  to  throw  away 
for  love  of  Russia  by  strong  support  of  Turkey  and  of 
Persia  at  the  present  time.  We  have  only  to  give  real 
help  and  friendship  to  those  Muslim  States  instead  of 
uniting  with  our  European  rivals'  to  destroy  them  or  im- 
pede their  progress,  and  the  Near  East  could  be  made 
a  paradise,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  Muslims  in 
the  British  realm.  The  Russian  policy  has  made  of  it 
a  hell  on  earth,  and,  if  pursued,  will  bring  no  end  of 
future  wars. 

Mar-maduke  Pickthall. 

The  Pond  House, 

Blackboys,  Sussex. 

SERBIAN   RELIEF  FUNDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  in  your  esteemed  journal 
the  enclosed  official  denial. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  D.  S.  Koyitch, 

Charge-  d'Affaires. 
Legation  du  Royaume  des  Serbes  Croates  et  Slovenes. 
19th  May,  1919. 

The  Royal  Legation  of  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  denies  most  categorically  the  statement 
published  in  The  Saturday  Review  on  the  3rd  May, 
to  the  effect  that  "a  good  deal  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  Serbian  refugees  has  stuck 
to  somebody's  fingers,"  as  it  is  based  on  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bratchinats  which  was  never  delivered. 

WOMEN   AT  THE  BAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — On  March  29th  last  you  referred  to  the  want 
of  precise  information  about  lady  lawyers  in  the  United 
States.  A  literary  friend,  who,  owing  to  an  official 
position  (to  which  I  must  not  further  refer)  knows  as 
much  about  this  subject  as  any  man  in  that  country, 
writes  to  me  (on  April  4th)  : — 

"They  are  more  numerous  in  other  more  "ad- 
vanced "  States  [than  his  own]  ...  I  have  run 
over  one  lawyers'  directory — I  don't  know  the  total 

number;  say,  2,500;  there  are  six  women  :  one  is  

and  I  hear  quite  capable  in  that  position  ;  one  is  ,  a 

nice  girl,  but  not  very  brilliant  as  a  lawyer;    .  . 
the  fifth  has  been  practising  for  a  number  of  years,  and 

has  the  reputation  of  being  tricky  ;    .  one  

seems  rather  dumb  [!!!].  I  send  a  clipping  from  the 
paper  about  her  .from  which  you  would  imagine  her  a 
great  lawyer."  [Said  clipping  contains  my  corres- 
pondent's comments  on  that  view.] 

"  There  have  been  a  good  many  admitted  here  during 
the  last  35  years  or  so,  when  the  Courts  decided  to 

admit  them.    The  first  woman  lawyer,  ,  was,  I 

thought,  rather  tricky.  Others  are  admitted,  practice 
awhile,  and  drop  out.  The  fact  is  women  are  not 
adapted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  either  mentally  or 
temperamentally.  The  trouble  is  just  the  same,  when- 
ever they  attempt  to  do  a  man's  work.  They  are  con- 
stitutionally different.  Just  as  physiologically  they  are 
assimilative  and  reproductive  and  lack  initiative  and 
creative  power — so  in  law.  A  woman  can,  of 
course,  read  a  law  book  or  a  statute  and  learn 
it  as  well  as  a  man,  but  they  can't  use  their 
knowledge  with  any  originality  or  creative  force. 
The  only  law  work  they  can  do  is  office  work 
under  direction  of  a  man.  .  .  .  Years  ago 
they  clamoured  for  admission  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men.  All  they  wanted  was  a  chance  to  show  their 
ability.    Well,  they  got  it.    A  generation  has  passed ; 
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say,  35  years.  Not  one  woman  in  '  Megalopolis  '  has 
ever  achieved  anything  like  prominence  at  the  Bar — 
and  they  never  will. 

"  As  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  law — in  contentious 
litigation  they  are  totally  inadequate.  Their  feminine 
temperament  and  disposition — all  the  fine  womanly 
qualities  are  unsuited  to  it.  I  have  heard  of  some  in 
other  jurisdictions  who  are  said  to  be  good  Court 
lawyers,  but  I  never  saw  them.  There  may  be  such — 
as  rare  exceptions  to  others  of  their  sex — but  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  those  who  are  successful  will  to 
the  same  extent  lose  their  femininity.  The  fact  is  that 
women  do  not  like  and  are  not  adapted  to  abstract 
reasoning.  They  can't  do  it,  and  there  is  no  use  try- 
ing. While  they  were  long  prevented  from  becoming 
lawyers — there  never  was  any  reason  why  a  woman 
who  had  talent  and  taste  for  the  law  could  not  write  a 
law  book,  or  become  a  technical  lawyer;  but  they  don't. 
Shall  we  except  Novelle,  daughter  of  Joannes  Andrea, 
who  was  said  to  have  lectured  in  her  father's  stead  in 
the  law  school  at  Bologna?  But  that  was  nearly  six 
centuries  ago,  and  the  sex  has  not  done  much  since. 

.  .  I  don't  think  the  London  Bar  need  fear  the  in- 
vasion. They  will  make  a  lot  of  noise,  but  won't  take 
much  business  from  you  :  probably  will  cause  a  lot  of 
fresh  cases  for  you." 

Of  another  advertising  article  (enclosed)  about  a 
young  lady  lawyer — "  an  interview  " — the  same  ob- 
server remarks:  "Making  every  allowance  for  re- 
porter's exuberance,  you  see  how  the  sex  idea  always 
obtrudes  in  everything  women  do.  They  want  all  the 
"  rights  "  of  men,  and  yet  with  equal  "  rights  "  expect 
the  additional  courtesies  and  polite  attentions  and  defer- 
ence that  we  always  show  to  the  sex." 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

The  Temple.  A  Barrister. 

THE   MOTOR  CYCLE  FIEND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  in  your  number  for 
May  17th,  a  trenchant  comment  on  the  dangers  of  the 
motor  cycle  as  propelled  at  furious  speed  by  thought- 
less young  men.  A  cycle  of  this  sort  is  malum  quo 
non  aliud  velocius  ullum,  in  Virgil's  words.  Vires 
acquirit  eundo,  too — 30  miles  an  hour  in  a  minute  or 
two.  I  can  testify  to  many  horrible  accidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  These  pests,  who  leave  the  quick 
and  the  dead  behind  them,  ought  to  be  severely 
restricted  by  the  application  of  law.  Their  number 
has  been  increased  by  reckless  airmen,  who  frequently 
drive  as  if  the  road  was  as  free  and  open  as  the  air. 

Once  I  went  to  the  Lakes  for  peace  and  quietness, 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  use  the  roads,  because  a 
motor  cycle  competition  was  on  hand.  For  two  days 
the  fiends  dashed  down  one  of  the  longest  and  steepest 
passes  in  England,  and  everyone  expected  several 
coroner's  inquests.  This  kind  of  irruption  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  in  regions  which  have  been  largely  pre- 
served by  public  effort  for  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  and 
rational  leisure.  The  Lakes  should  not  belong  to 
scorchers,  and  I  hope  the  project  for  a  road  over  the 
Stye  Head  pass  is  securely  damned.  As  it  would 
probably  be  washed  away  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  it 
has  a  fashionable  appeal  to  the  many  nowadays  who 
like  to  waste  money. 

But  commerce  in  these  days  rules  the  world ;  civilisa- 
tion is  disappearing ;  rushing  and  pushing  are  becom- 
ing a  universal  ideal.  The  business  of  the  arrivist  is 
to  arrive;  and,  when  he  does  that,  he  has  the  glory 
of  the  picture  papers  :  he  belongs  to  the  photocracy. 
Otherwise  he  might  languish  unkodaked,  disappointed, 
unannounced,  and  the  world  would  know  nothing  of 
his  wife,  dog,  mascot,  taste  in  dress,  and  idiotic  smile. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 

THE   DOGS'  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  polemics  of  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Dr. 
Hadwen  in  your  issue  of  3rd  May  have  more  the 
appearance  of  a  whip  to  their  subscribers  than  a  sound 
case  against  their  opponents.    If  it  be  so,  perhaps  they 


knew  their  time  was  short,  on  account  of  their  having 
an  inkling  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
May  I  ask  the  following  questions  through  your 
columns  ? 

(1)  Are  Mr.  Coleridge's  1,220  included  in  Dr. 
Hadwen 's  3,000  cases  of  death  from  hydrophobia  after 
the  sufferers  had  received  Pasteur's  treatment?  We 
have  aways  thought  "  my  society  "  was  a  polite  name 
for  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  himself  alone.  How  then  do 
these  officials  not  possess  the  same  statistics? 

(2)  Are  the  particulars  of  these  3,000  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  published  in  an  accessible  form? 

(3)  Have  these  3,000  deaths  from  the  worst  known 
human  disease  occurred  in  Great  Britain  alone,  or 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America? 

(4)  When  did  they  occur? 

(5)  Why  did  not  Mr.  Coleridge  exercise  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  this  epidemic 
of  rabies,  make  known  far  and  wide  the  frightful  story 
of  his  1,220  or  3,000  deaths  from  hydrophobia,  and 
even  at  the  cost  of  suffering  to  his  "  little  dogs,"  add 
his  influence  to  those  who  have  been  trying  to  cope 
with  rabies  by  muzzling  of  dogs? 

(6)  Is  the  allegation,  so  reassuring  from  a  man  of 
science  like  Dr.  Hadwen,  as  to  the  "  foolish  scare- 
mongering  over  rabies,  which  has  not  claimed  a  solitary 
victim,  nor,  indeed,  has  been  proved  by  any  scientific 
evidence  to  exist  in  this  country,"  a  clever  bit  of 
Christian  Science,  or  is  it  a  tacit  admission  as  to  his 
private  belief  in  the  preventive  treatment  of  Pasteur, 
seeing  that  he  is  well  aware  that  almost  every  case  of 
bites  from  rabid  dogs  in  their  country  will  receive 
Pasteur's  treatment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rosa  Dartle. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  threatened  action  of  the  Government  as  to 
this  Bill  may  well  arouse  anxiety  in  the  public  mind. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exempt  dogs 
from  vivisection  was  not  hasty  or  ill-considered  ;  passed 
in  1914  and  only  shelved  by  tactical  manoeuvring  in 
Committee,  again  passed  in  this  present  Session  and 
carried  through  Committee,  the  Bill  is  attacked  outside 
by  the  defeated  vivisectionists,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  arbitrarily  destroyed  by  a  Government  ready  to  yield 
to  pressure  which  may  create  panic  also  outside.  This 
is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  an  ignominious  one  for 
the  dignity  of  Parliament.  But  the  matter  lies  deeper 
far.  It  is  claimed  in  argument  against  the  protection 
of  the  dog,  that  by  his  intelligence  and  close  association 
with  man,  he  is  a  more  ready  and  available  subject  for 
experiment  than  are  other  animals.  Surely  these  charac- 
teristics form  the  strongest  plea  for  removing  their 
possessor  from  legalised  torture.  The  evidence  from  the 
Blue  Book  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  from  the 
pathological  journals  proves  the  intense  and  prolonged 
suffering  in  too  many  cases  inflicted,  and  gives  him  a 
claim  it  were  dishonour  to  deny.  Leaving  aside  the 
fact  that  the  solidarity  of  a  great  profession  has  not 
hindered  a  considerable  accession  of  support  to  the 
cause  of  mercy  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  itself, 
or  the  belief  of  such  supporters  that  it  is  of  little  value 
to  science  to  utilize  for  the  investigation  an  organism 
so  differing  from  the  organism  of  man — the  appeal  rests 
on  the  admitted  qualities  of  high  sensibility,  intel- 
ligence, loyalty,  sacrifice,  and  love,  which  we  regard  as 
the  perfection  of  human  character  and  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  dog  by  his  half-million  years  of 
comradeship  with  man. 

Besides  the  physical  order  we  human  beings  belong 
to  another,  and  "a  more  pure  and  nobler  part"  of 
creation.  There  are  countless  persons  who  refuse  to 
accept  so  blankly  material,  and  entirely  selfish  a  view 
of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  "friend  of  man," 
and  can  only  scout  any  pretence  of  affection  for  dogs 
which  can  co-exist  with  willingness  to  relegate  them  to 
unmerited  sufferings  and  destruction. 

Will  you,  sir,  who  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
dog-lovers  by  your  taking  the  thoughtful  and  ethical 
aspect  of  this  question  into  consideration,  permit  these 
few  words  to  be  submitted  in  its  support? 

Vigil. 
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REVIEWS 

THE   WAR   AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

On  Finding  England.      By  Harold  Lake.  Melrose. 
6s.  net. 

The  New  Elizabethans.      By   E.   B.  Osborn.  John 
Lane.     16s.  net. 

IT  is  useless  to  protest  that  we  are  tjred  of  books 
about  the  War.  Our  fate  in  this  matter  is  sealed 
for  the  duration  of  peace.  Those  who  took  a  part  in 
the  War  will  continue  to  explain  how,  and  those  who 
failed  will  continue  to  explain  why.  Within  our  life- 
time there  will  be  no  end  of  these  books,  and  we  must 
be  content  if,  to  borrow  the  witty  phrase  of  Robby 
Ross,  we  can  just  keep  our  heads  under  water. 

Moreover,  when  we  have  protested  to  the  full,  we 
must  still  be  conscious  that  it  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  to  explore  the  meaning-,  and  the  revelations 
of  the  upheaval  almost  to  the  last  oath  of  the  last 
private  soldier  in  Cologne.  Because  this  war  not  only 
displayed  Englishmen  to  the  world,  but  the  world  to 
Englishmen,  and  humanity  to  both.  It  did  for  the 
common  man  what  intellect  through  all  time  does  for 
the  uncommon  one — it  showed  him  that  nothing — least 
of  all,  life — need  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  every- 
thing must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  It  is  just  this  stir 
in  the  docile  mind  that  is  of  absorbing  interest,  in  the 
one  point  of  view  vastly  hopeful,  or  in  the  other,  tragic, 
according  as  the  common  man  maintains  and  acts  upon 
the  gleam  or,  as  is  more  probable,  lives  and  forgets  it. 

It  is  because  in  a  sense  he  speaks  for  and  as  the 
common  man  that  Mr.  Lake's  book  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  Mr.  Osborn.  Mr.  Lake,  along  with  the 
vast  majority  of  his  countrymen,  accepted  before  the  war 
the  press-made  view  of  life,  and  this  was  odd,  because 
we  believe  Mr.  Lake  to  have  been  a  journalist.  We 
find  in  his  book  the  rustle  of  old  controversies — Tariff 
Reform,  Little  Englanders,  Joseph  Chamberlain— all 
are  mentioned  with  that  profound  unreality  which 
comes  of  education  by  leading  article  and  Gladstone  on 
Tariff  Reform  Leagues.  Mr.  Lake,  like  so  many 
others,  could  not  see  England  for  the  English,  and  the 
English  he  saw  were  an  Americanized  caricature  of  a 
'tribe  Which  never  existed.  Then  came  war,  and  with 
her  old  beautiful  certainty  England  revealed  herself. 

But  even  England  at  war  cannot  bv  revelation  effect 
alchemy.  Mr.  Lake  went  into  the  war  a  journalist  at 
second-hand  ;  he  emerges  in  flashes  as  one  at  first-hand. 
We  do  not'  anywhere  discover  his  personality,  but  we 
do  discover  that  a  journalist  may  actually  see  things 
with  his  eyes,  even  if  his  calling  has  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  express  himself  otherwise  than  with  the  rumble 
of  the  editorial  "we." 

Mr.  Lake  found  England.  He  found  her,  because 
death  threatened  him  with  her  loss;  he  found  her  in  an 
Egyptian  garden,  and  he  found  her  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Imperial  myth.  He  has  tried  to  tell  the  world  how 
this  thing  happened,  and  tried  to  tell  it  from  the 
common  man's  point  of  view.  He  thinks  of  green  lanes 
and  mists,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  He  doesn't,  how- 
ever, quite  enough  think  of  music-halls  and  Tottenham 
Hotspurs  and,  say,  Blackpool  in  Whit-week.  He  pre- 
sents us  with  an  etherealized  soldier,  and  we  hoped  all 
the  time  for  a  socialized  one.  Still  he  and  his  soldier 
between  them  find  England  in  Chapter  I,  only  to  lose 
'her  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  I.  is  first-hand  journalism, 
first-hand  because  it  does  question  a  number  of  things 
that  both  journals  and  their  owners  took  for  granted. 
Chapter  H  is  second-hand  because  Mr.  Lake  is  slipping 
back  into  the  old  rut,  accepting  the  general  view  with- 
out exploring  it.  He  has  articles  on  'Those  who 
stayed  at  home,'  'Detestable  Cities'  and  'Wounding 
and  Forgiveness.'  These  are  in  a  sense  natural  chap- 
ters. He  is  very  angry  with  those  who  did  not  share 
the  soldiers'  risks,  angry  with  those  who  did  not  show 
their  gratitude,  and  angry  with  profiteers.  Yet  if  he 
had  learned  anything  at  first-hand  from  the  war,  surely 
he  should  have  learned  that  men  cannot  be  judged  by 
newspaper  accounts  of  them,  or  by  their  momentary  ill- 
tempers.    No  doubt  there  were  cowards  and  profiteers, 


but  no  doubt  also  many  of  those  cowards  were  the  same 
stuff  as  his  fighters,  and  of  his  profiteers  were  there  not 
counterparts  at  a  hundred  base-camps?  And  the 
"Conchies,"  of  whom  he  speaks  with  conventional 
hatred,  wasn't  it  worth  while  looking  at  them  at  first- 
hand, and  finding  whether  some  of  them  didn't  endure 
agonies  as  searching  as  the  terrors  of  war?  For  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  soldier  is  coming  back  with  his 
mind  made  up  for  him,  as  Mr.  Lake's  is  in  Chapter  II., 
by  The  Daily  Moil,  why,  Chapter  L  had  better 
been  left  unwritten.  To  find  England  only  to  lose  her 
in  Carmelite  House  is  a  poor  thing.  And  if  Mr.  Lake, 
who  has  the  gift  of  limited  introspection,  has  so  short 
a  spell  of  freedom  from  prejudice,  what  can  we  hope  for 
the  ordinary  man?  We  can  hope  at  least  that  Mr. 
Lake  failed  to  understand  him. 

We  turn  from  this  failure  to  understand  the  man  in 
the  street  to  Mr.  Osborn 's  even  more  convincing 
failure  to  present  the  man  in  the  moon,  who  should 
have  been  the  man  in  the  stars.  For  these  boys  who 
should  have  the  clear-cut,  half-rescntful  quality  of 
heaven's  diamonds  are  somehow  invested  with  a  sort 
of  undetectable  moonshine.  We  are  not  quite  sure  what 
is  wrong  with  the  book.  Mr.  Osborn  writes  not  un- 
gracefully, though  a  trifle  too  easily.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  either,  that  his  admiration,  even  in  places  his 
love,  is  sincere,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  world  wishes  to  hear  more  of  these  young  men 
than  death  gave  them  time  to  tell  of  themselves.  And 
yet  coming  to  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  subject  deter- 
mined to  admire,  we  put  it  by  with  a  sense  of  malaise 
and  wonder  if  this  uniform  adulation  could  possibly 
represent  facts,  and  whether  it  wouldn't  dreadfully 
have  bothered  Charles  Lister,  for  instance,  to  be  pre- 
sented alongside  Basil  Hallam  as  one  portrait  in  a  sort 
of  family  picture  gallery,  in  which  under  each  picture, 
regardless  of  the  features  of  the  subject,  appears  the 
label  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

This  generic  label  is  probably  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Osborn 's  failure.  He  conceived,  as  anyone  who 
approached  so  noble  a  theme  must  conceive,  that  the 
case  was  one  for  heroic  treatment.  Mr.  Osborn,  in 
search  of  the  precise  note,  borrowed  from  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Elizabethans.  Sir 
Rennell  found  in  Charles  Lister  the  memory  of  - the 
"large  horizoned  Elizabethan  days."  Mr.  Osborn 
fastens  on  to  this  casual  phrase  and  freezes  a  gesture 
into  a  plaster  reproduction.  He  is  bound,  having 
adopted  his  title,  to  fit  all  his  subjects  into  a  decorative 
panel  where  with  ruff,  rapier  and  gallant  impudence, 
bright  boy  follows  boy.  But  there  are  two  questions 
left  unanswered  by  this  method,  the  first  being  whether 
Elizabethans  were  really  such  story-book  sprites  as 
sentimentalists  would  have  them,  and  the  second 
whether  a  second-hand  reproduction  of  a  third-hand 
Elizabethan  really  fetches  its  price  in  the  market  of 
biography. 

The  answer  must  surely  be  that  the  Elizabethans  had 
odd  pestilential  humours  as  well  as  a  habit  of  ?ay 
ruffling.  Mercutio,  who  is  at  least  as  real  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  was  by  no  means  a  model  young  man,  but  none 
more  impudentlv  and  more  truly  to  type  affronted 
death.  If  the  Elizabethans  weren't  saints,  either  our 
young  men  aren't  like  the  Elizabethans,  or  if  they  are 
like — no  inference  is  needed.  Isn't  it  the  truth  that 
each  of  these  young  men  deserves  his  own  atmosphere, 
his  own  special  study?  In  the  manner  of  their  death 
they  were  beautifully  alike,  but  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
reasons  for  dying  even  more  beautifully  dissimilar.  It 
is  simply  confusing  art  and  truth  to  wrap  them  in  a 
monotone,  however  highly  gilded. 

In  fact,  we  think  that  Mr.  Osborn  has  attempted  the 
impossible.  He  suggests  that  he  was  in  the  intimacy 
of  most  of  his  subjects,  but,  even  so,  we  doubt  whether 
he  knew  any  single  one  profoundly  enough  to  overcome 
his  predisposition  to  let  himself  be  misled  by  the 
Elizabethan  simile.  In  every  case,  just  as  we  are  hop- 
ing to  see  a  real  boy  step  out  of  the  frame,  we  hear  the 
foot  of  the  showman,  and  the  boy  slips  back  into  a 
disfeaturing  ruff.  It  is  thus  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
Mr.  Osborn  has  let  a  slight  idea  involve  him  in  rather 
a  long  book,  which — in  spite  of  the  intrinsic  freshness 
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and  variety  of  his  people — tends,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess, to  be  not  only  solemn,  but  dull.  We  would  not 
have  had  the  book  unwritten.  We  could  only  have 
wished  that  it  had  been  differently  written.  We  could 
have  wished  that  each  life  had  been  done  not  by  a 
friendly  outsider,  but  each  one  of  the  portraits  by 
another.  Xhey  would  not  have  been  shy  of  each  other's 
fail i ng-s,  they  would  have  searched  for  the  human 
rather  than  the  picture  book  qualities,  and  they  would 
have  hammered  out  a  real  person  whose  reality  would 
have  been  more  captivating  and  more  of  a  call  to  youth 
that  comes  after  than  these  idealizations  which  run  so 
near  the  sentimental.  It  is,  we  think,  the  fault  of  the 
journalist,  though  we  mean  no  offence  in  the  use  of  the 
term.  There  is  the  fatal  tendency  to  "  write  up,"  when 
all  that  these  boys  required  for  immortality  was  to  be 
written  down. 

FRATERNITY    UEI3ER  ALLES. 

Self  and  Neighbour.     By  E.   W.   Hirst.  Macmillan. 
10s.  net. 

A DISTINGUISHED  philosopher  has  spoken  of 
"the  English  tendency,  often  noted,  to1  recog- 
nise the  actual  conditions  of  life  and  the  problem  of 
competition  " — a  tendency  which  is  illustrated  pre- 
eminently in  Darwin's  great  discoveries,  but  can  be 
traced  in  a  hundred  strong  and  original  instances,  from 
Mandeville's  '  Fable  of  the  Bees  '  and  Malthus's  work 
on  population  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  happy  adventure 
among  the  metaphysicians  (we  refer  to  his  paper  on 
'  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Unique,'  now  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  his  '  Modern  Utopia  ').  The  same  habit  of  mind, 
profoundly  sceptical  of  ideal  theories,  underlay  our 
ancestors'  conviction  that  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity," the  catchwords  of  the  French  Revolution, 
"  wouldn't  do  "  ;  and  it  will  save  us  yet,  we  may  hope, 
from  such  tragic  experiments,  at  once  brutal  and 
sentimental,  as  the  Russian  Commune.  Unseaworthy 
pretensions  will  never  sail  the  ship.  For  men's  nature 
is  competitive  (and  women's  nature  not  less,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  now  especially  important  to  recognise) ;  this 
quality  is  in  our  blood,  and  "  you  will  hardly  extirp  it 
quite,  until  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down."  To 
admit  that  competition  is  one  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  is  to  beg  no  question  about  its  value;  it  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  it  is  always  an  element 
to  be  reckoned  with ;  and  the  ethical  theorist  who 
ignores  it,  or  eliminates  it  from  his  view  of  life,  simply 
shirks  his  job  and  turns  his  back  not  only  upon  present 
actuality,  but  upon  any  reasonable  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Hirst,  however,  notices  the  traditional  English 
method  only  to  reject  it  in  favour  of  what  Schopenhauer 
called  "the  Hegelian  emotion,"  which  he  then 
develops  to  his  heart's  content.  He  sets  out  to  show- 
that  the  principle  of  Fraternity  (as  formulated  in 
the  "Eleventh  Commandment")  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  existence.  Nothing  else,  he  thinks, 
has  intrinsic  worth  (pp.  162  and  255);  and  the 
world  was  created  (p.  212)  simply  to  be  a  mani- 
festation or  enlargement  of  this  principle  (p.  250), 
by  a  Deity,  who,  being  triune  (p.  254),  is  the  supreme 
example  of  a  community  of  persons.  This  conclusion 
is  reached  by  way  of  a  criticism  of  other  ethical  systems 
and  attempts,  and  by  a-  metaphysical  discussion,  of 
which  we  shall  say  nothing  here,  except  that,  after  a 
consideration  of  the  rival  difficulties  of  Pluralism  and 
Monism,  the  author  solves  the  problem  of  "the  One 
and  the  Many  "  (to  explain  exactly  how  he  does  it 
might  be  unfair  to  the  circulation  of  the  book;  but  a 
new  word,  "  Super-organic,"  comes  in — ben  trovato — 
at  the  turn  of  the  argument),  and  proceeds  at  once  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  must,  however, 
offer  one  or  two  criticisms  of  the  ethical  part  of  his 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hirst  contends  that 
the  pursuit  of  science,  or  of  art,  or  of  any  "private 
good,"  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  content  for  the 
individual  life.  But  reasonings  of  this  sort  always 
appear  to  prove  nothing,  or  to  prove  too  much ;  either 
the  value  of  science  and  of  art,  etc.,  is  really  left  un- 
•  assailed,  or  in  their  fall  morality  is  involved  also.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  attribute  value  to  other 


things  in  life  besides  moral  actions,  and  an  argument 
that  would  deny  "  unconditional  "  or  intrinsic  worth 
to  any  one  set  of  valuations,  must,  if  successful,  be 
applied  to  all  valuations  of  the  actual.  And  secondly, 
even  if  we  agree  that  the  human  struggle  for  life  may 
possibly  be  moralised  (though  by  tliis  we  do  not  mean 
what  Mr.  Hirst  means),  there  will  still  be  wanting  an 
answer  to  the  question  how  the  competition  in  the 
whole  complex  of  living  things  is  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  a  moral  principle ;  and  yet  this  seems 
a  point  that  should  be  the  very  beginning  of  moral 
theory.  Mr.  Hirst  appears,  indeed,  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  this  problem,  but  his  attempts  to  deal  with 
it  do  not  so  much  illuminate  as  make  darkness  visible. 
He  finds  "  a  mercy  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
numbers  of  certain  appallingly  prolific  fishes  and 
animals  are  thinned  by  stronger  or  more  cunning 
neighbours,  who  use  them  as  food";  and  in  "this 
sacrifice  of  a  lower  order  of  life  to  the  good  of  a 
higher,"  he  discerns  "  a  faint  adumbration  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  service  "  (p.  228) — Tu  es  mon  frere,  parce  que 
je  te  tue !  Mr.  Hirst  must  excuse  us;  it  takes  a  pro- 
fessed moralist  to  appreciate  these  adumbrations. 

No;  we  cannot  agree  that  the  Principle  of  Fraternity 
explains  the  world,  nor  even  that  it  offers  a  solution 
of  our  present  discontents.  It  conflicts  with  too  much 
that  seems  to  belong  to  the  central  character  of  life, 
and  fails  to  include  much  else  that  we  value  and  would 
not  part  with  if  we  could.  If  and  as  long  as  civilisa- 
tion holds  firm,  human  competitiveness  will  be  limited 
by  the  application  of  principles  (not  necessarily  the 
same  always,  everywhere,  or  by  everyone),  which 
honest  men  will  respect;  and  in  time,  perhaps,  this 
process  of  moralisation  may  go  very  far  to  modify  the 
bitterness  of  failure,  without  destroying  the  attractions 
of  success.  But  Mr.  Hirst's  purely  Fraternal  Society, 
like  the  monstrous  "  Economic  Man  "  of  another 
school,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  abstraction,  an  hypo- 
statised  motive,  which  can  have  no  local  habitation  in 
the  actual  world. 

BRIGHTER  CHEMISTRY. 
Everyman's  Chemistry  :  The  Chemist's  point  of  view 
and  his  recent  work  told  for  the  Layman.  By 
Ellwood  Hendrick.     University  of  London  Press. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

EVERY  science  is  interesting-  in  its  early  stages, 
when  the  facts,  though  few,  are  striking  and 
simple.  Then  any  reasonably  educated  person  is  but  a 
step  or  two  behind  the  philosopher,  and  all  can  talk 
science,  just  as  all  can  play  family  cricket.  Every 
science,  too,  as  it  advances,  enthrals  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  its  study;  but  it  becomes  a  thing  of  for- 
mula?, of  jargon,  and  of  abstruse  theory ;  the  simplest 
fact  has  been  wrapped  in  mystery ;  the  simplest  experi- 
ment must  be  guarded  and  controlled  with  infinite  pre- 
cautions. Now  it  is  above  the  heads  of  all  but  its  prac- 
titioners ;  the  public  has  no  part  in  it ;  the  game  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  professionals.  This  development  is 
inevitable,  yet  deplorable.  Specialisation  tends  to  more 
rapid  progress,  but  lays  a  check  on  that  progress  by 
withdrawing  the  sympathies  of  those  who  might  have 
aided  research  with  money  and  opportunity.  The  man 
of  science  is  now  so  far  ahead  that  he  has  lost  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  knows  what  should  be 
done  in  industry  or  in  war,  but  he  can  only  rage  at  the 
ignorant  meanness  of  employers  or  the  suicidal  folly  of 
governments. 

How  serious  this  state  of  things  may  be  the  War  has 
taught  us.  For  the  moment  we  are  ready  to  accept  all 
sorts  of  claims  on  behalf  of  science,  but  such  an  atti- 
tude will  not  last  unless  the  scientific  workers  take 
trouble  to  maintain  it.  This  will  not  be  effected  by  an 
extension  of  the  elementary  educational  curriculum  : 
few  of  those  who  have  to  make  their  living  in  other 
directions  will  ever  digest  the  prescribed  science.  \\ "hat 
the  man  of  science  has  to  do  is  to  arouse  in  his  fellow 
men  an  intelligent  interest,  to  give  some  general  idea  of 
what  he  is  after.  This  'is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  move- 
ment for  popularising  museums.  Those  institutions  do 
not  exist  in  order  to  enlighten  the  public ;  but  they  must 
enlighten  the  public,  or  they  will  cease  to  exist.  Men 
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do  not  spend  laborious  days  and  nights  in  research  for 
the  sake  of  penning  light  articles  and  bright  books,  but 
if  they  don't  bring  such  wares  to  the  market-place,  they 
will  find  their  more  serious  efforts  ignored  in  the 
council-chamber. 

Such  is  the  situation  that  Mr.  Ellwood  Hendrick 
has  recognised  and  tried  to  cope  with  so  far  as 
chemistry  is  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  see  his 
method.  He  button-holes  his  reader,  slaps  him  on  the 
back,  and  chats  away  in  a  hearty  colloquial  style. 
Imaginary  conversations  and  anecdotes  keep  the  reader 
awake,  if  he  threatens  to  go  to  sleep,  and  for  the  sake 
of  variety  even  doggerel  is  not  disdained.  Such  aids  to 
attention  are  more  numerous  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
which  deal  with  chemical  theory  and  nomenclature. 
When  Mr.  Hendrick  gets  to  his  concrete  facts  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  their  relation  to  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  domestic  economy.  The  man  or  woman  who 
can't  feel  some  interest  in  the  subject  can  have  few 
interests  in  this  world.  Here  you  may  learn  how  to 
clean  silver  electrically  in  the  pantry,  that  white  mar- 
garine is  really  better  than  yellow  and  (in  the  United 
States)  much  cheaper,  that  one  soap  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, as  good  as  another,  why  vermilion  should  not  be 
mixed  with  white  lead,  what  makes  "stainless  steel," 
how  sole  leather  could  last  three  times  as  long,  if  it 
paid  the  bootmakers,  why  carbon  is  deposited  in  the 
cylinders  of  your  motor-car,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  touch  life  closely  at  one  point  or  another. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  modern  chemistry 
that  needs  some  hard  thinking,  but  Mr.  Hendrick 
makes  it  as  easy  as  he  can,  telling  just  enough  about 
stereo-chemistry,  the  benzol-ring,  colloids,  and  ions 
to  make  the  difficulty  appreciated,  if  not  to  clear  it 
away.  He  is  like  a  friend  in  the  hunting-field  who 
warns  you  of  a  stiff  fence,  gives  you  a  lead  right  up  to 
it,  and  then  says,  "  Well,  never  mind,  there's  a  gate 
in  the  corner;  let's  go  round  !  " 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Hendrick 's 
book  will  not  get  you  through  any  examination.  If  he 
interests  you  so  much  that  you  read  to  the  end,  that  is 
all  he  wants,  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault,  if  he  fails.  By 
that  time  you  will  certainly  have  realised  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  chemistry  to  our  civilisation,  and 
you  may  think  that  chemists  are  at  least  as  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  as  are  lawyers,  and  no  less 
worthy  of  their  hire.  If  you  want  to  read  more,  there 
is  a  list  of  good  books  at  the  end.  But  "  right  here," 
as  our  author  would  say,  we  want  to  know  why  a  book 
issued  by  "The  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd." 
(the  actual  printers  are  Richard  Clay  &  Sons)  should 
not  have  been  slightly  adapted, for  British  readers.  One 
cannot  help  the  frankly  American  character  of  the  text, 
but  the  University  editor  might  have  added  references 
to  more  books  published  in  this  country,  and  need  not 
have  given  the  address  of  well-known  London  pub- 
lishers as  "New  York."  Further,  while  accepting 
colloquialisms  and  even  slang  as  proper  to  the  object  of 
the  book,  we  decline  to  believe  that  bad  grammar  and 
awkward  syntax  ever  aid  understanding,  and  we  regret 
to  find  a  University  setting  on  them  its  imprimatur. 

OBERMANN  ONCE  MORE. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  :  An  Autobiography. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     21s.  net. 

SENATOR  LODGE  tells  us  in  a  brief  but  pertinent 
introduction  that  this  volume  by  the  contemplative 
member  of  an  active  and  illustrious  American  family 
was  at  the  outset  only  printed  privately,  because  its 
author  was  dissatisfied  as  to  its  form.  Henry  Adams's 
diffidence  is  well  founded.  He  wavers  throughout 
between  narrative  and  commonplace  book ;  and  when 
towards  the  close  he  tries  to  weave  President  McKinley 
and  his  friend,  Secretary  John  Hay,  into  his  dogmatic 
theory  of  history,  those  essentially  practical  politicians 
escape  him.  The  telling  of  the  story  in  the  third  person 
is  also  an  unfortunate  choice.  That  style  suits  lives  of 
bodily  enterprise  such  as  Caesar's  or  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  or  General  Dumouriez's.  Military  and 
naval  memories,  in  fact,  are  best  written  that  way. 
But  the  convention,  when  applied  to  spiritual  explora- 


tion becomes  monotonous,  despite  occasional  conces- 
sions such  as  "  one  thought  "  or  "  one  felt  "  as  a  relief 
to  the  long,  long  trail  of  "  Henry  Adamses  "  and 
"  hes." 

Adams  used  to  say,  half  in  jest,  that  his  great 
ambition  was  to  complete  St.  Augustine's  'Confes- 
sions. '  He  has  scarcely  done  that.  There  must  have 
been  a  woman,  probably  several,  in  his  life,  but  the 
feminine  sex  only  appears  as  a  kind  of  Cook's  guide 
that  whisks  him  off  to  Rome  or  Baireuth  when  he  wants 
a  change.  He  brings  out  the  Brahminism  of  Boston  in 
the  late  'forties  and  early  'fifties  uncommonly  well ; 
and  paints  pretty  portraits  of  his  austere  grandfather, 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  without  a  single 
word,  dragged  the  boy  off  to  school  when  he  essayed 
mutiny ;  and  of  his  grandmother,  whom  as  a  Mary- 
lander  Boston  never  quite  accepted.  But  we  learn 
little  of  his  father,  John  Francis  Adams,  who  occupied 
the  London  Legation — there  was  no  American  Ambas- 
sador in  those  days — during  an  exceedingly  trying 
time  beyond  that  he  had  the  supreme  virtue  of  a  closed 
mouth ;  and  his  mother  and  his  brothers  remain 
shadowy  creations.  Adams's  emotional  nature  is,  in 
short,  a  shut  door,  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  his 
affectionate  intercourse  with  John  Hay,  Clarence  King 
and  the  other  best  minds  of  his  time.  His  intellectual 
nature,  however,  lies  open  to  the  eye,  and  it  interests 
us,  because  it  interests  him.  He  is  another  Obermann, 
as  revealed  by  Matthew  Arnold,  but  an  Obermann  with 
a  vast  difference.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Thou  melan- 
choly man!",  we  must  exclaim,  "Thou  indomitable 
man  !  "  Adams  bravely  fought  against  that  sensitive- 
ness and  timidity  to  which  he  feelingly  alludes  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  book;  he  arose  undismayed  from 
failures  that  must  have  been  bitterly  mortifying,  and 
to  the  last  he  was  a  courageous,  if  slightly  un- 
disciplined, seeker  after  truth. 

Adams's  English  readers  will  fix  upon  the  chapters 
in  his  autobiography  covering  his  residence  at  the 
American  Legation  in  London,  as  secretary  to  his 
father,  during  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  There  were  days  when  the  Minister  fully  ex- 
pected that  he  might  have  to  pack  up  his  traps  and  be 
off,  but  despondency  changed  to  hope  and  hope  to  cer- 
tainty. We  feel  sure  that  Henry  Adams  was  a  much 
more  efficient  assistant  to  his  father  than  he  professes 
to  have  been,  and  that  he  exaggerates  his  awkwardness 
in  London  society.  That  society  he  illustrates  with 
penetration  ;  its  women  dressed  badly,  its  dinners  were 
mostly  ordered  from  Gunter's,  and  therefore  one  like 
another,  but  on  looking  back  he  decides  that  no  politi- 
cal house  was  ever  so  successful  as  Cambridge  House 
under  Lady  Palmerston.  Motley  even  appreciated  the 
dinners,  and  extolled  our  country  house  life  as  perfec- 
tion. Adams  by  no  means  subscribes  to  that  opinion, 
as  a  whole ;  he  thought  us  mediaeval  in  the  violence  of 
the  contrast  between  the  extreme  badness  of  the  worst 
and  the  wit  and  distinction  of  the  few.  Still  it  is  clear 
that  he  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  with  the  Milnes 
Gaskells  in  Shropshire,  and  paid  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Monckton  Milnes  at  Fryston,  where  there  was  an 
eruption  of  Swinburne  much  as  described  by  Mr. 
Gosse.  For  the  rest  his  intellectual  curiosity  found 
scope  in  picture-hunting  with  Frank  Palgrave,  and  in 
helping  Sir.  Charles  Lyell  to  clarify  his  ideas  on  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  a  process  they  seem  to  have 
stood  somewhat  in  need  of. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Adams  estab- 
lished himself  at  Washington  as  a  journalist,  expecting 
to  find  in  General  Grant  another  "  father  of  his 
country,"  but  actually  discovering  him  to  be  an  ally  of 
Jay  Gould.  His  family  wisely  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  the  untenable  position,  but  we  cannot  see  why 
Adams  should  decry  that  part  of  his  lifelong  education 
comprised  by  the  assistant  professorship  of  history  he 
held  at  Harvard.  Despite  his  profession  of  ignorance, 
we  will  warrant  that  he  knew  quite  enough  mediaeval 
history  to  go  on  with,  while  its  joint  investigation,  on 
which  he  engaged  with  his  pupils,  if  unconventional, 
must  have  been  stimulating.  Anyhow,  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  passed  as  a  man  of  letters  and  intellectual 
dilettante,  with  a  home  at  Washington  next  door  to 
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John  Hay,  and  spiritual  homes,  frequently  enjoyed,  in 
Paris  and  Rome.  His  biographies  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  are  substantial  contributions  to  literature,  and 
it  is  disappointing  that  he  does  not  tell  us  more  about 
them.  His  dynamic  theory  of  history,  advanced  in  his 
'  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres,'  and  developed  in 
the  last  chapters  of  this  book,  seems  more  fascinating 
than  sound.  It  appears  to  have  ultimately  landed 
Adams  in  a  sort  of  cheerful  Manichaeanism,  which  St. 
Augustine  would  certainly  have  repudiated  ;  and  if  he 
cleverly  marshalled  his  dynamics,  he  failed  to  make 
them  behave  as  well-conducted  dynamics  should.  Thus 
he  hoped  to  forecast  the  future  by  means  of  the  past, 
but,  though  his  guesses  were  shrewd,  they  have  been 
disproved  by  inexorable  fact.  McKinley  and  Hay,  he 
hoped,  would  build  up  in  coal-power  an  effective  alter- 
native to  gun-power.  Have  they?  Russia,  he  con- 
sidered, would  take  three  generations  to  overcome  the 
force  of  its  inertia.    Has  it? 

SOOTHING  SYRUP. 

The  Principles  of  Citizenship.     By  Sir  Henry  Jones. 
Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 

The  War  and  Social  Reform.    By  W.  Basil  Worsfold. 
John  Murray.  5s. 

The  War  and  Men's  Minds.     By  Victoria  de  Bunsen. 
John  Lane.  5s. 

NINETY  per  cent,  of  serious  books  published  in  this 
country  are  intended  for  pseudo-intellectual  con- 
sumption, and,  of  course,  the  publisher  has  to  live  as 
well  as  the  author.  Such  books  are  no  doubt  usually 
meant  to  soothe  the  public,  but  these  three  volumes 
must  irritate  any  reader  who  really  looks  for  some  kind 
of  serious  thought  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Henry  Jones 
might  quite  decently  have  left  Hegel  in  his  grave  in- 
stead of  serving  him  up  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  by  way  of 
education  for  the  British  Army.  Kant  had  his  merits, 
but  Hegel's  philosophy  contained  all  the  poisonous 
fallacies  which  led  to  the  convulsion  of  Europe  for  the 
last  four  years.  His  philosophy  has  been  adequately 
expounded  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  whose  style 
has  a  dryness  which  Sir  Henry  Jones  would  do  well  to 
imitate ;  for  his  own  style,  although  at  its  best  like  that 
of  Edward  Caird,  has  all  the  saccharine  verbosity  of  a 
Presbyterian  extemporised  prayer.  The  book  deals 
with  what  are  quite  unreal  abstractions,  it  is  full  of 
German  tags,  and  on  page  136  we  are  informed  that 
"  religion  implies  freedom."  Sir  Henry  Jones  might 
do  well  to  learn  a  little  Latin  and  waste  less  time  on 
reading  Browning's  poetry.  While  cautiously  con- 
demning Germany  on  obvious  points,  he  has  apparently 
taught  the  British  Army  that  the  State  is  the  parent  and 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  citizen.  He  ingeniously  com- 
bines several  fallacies  in  one.  In  the  first  place,  what 
he  calls  the  State  is  really  the  nation,  for  the  word 
State  "  cannot  properly  be  used,  as  Mr.  Jenks  has 
recently  pointed  out,  of  anything  but  the  governing 
class  or  committee  to  whom  the  nation  has  given  the 
power  of  government  for  the  time  being.  In  the  second 
place,  the  "good  life  "  is  no  more  the  object  of  one 
nation  than  another,  and  when  a  League  of  Nations  is 
in  being  the  "  good  life  "  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
international  flavour  about  it.  In  the  third  place,  no 
nation  is  worth  it«  salt  if  the  forces  of  improvement  do 
not  originate  with  individuals  but  derive  their  origin 
and  impulse  from  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  Let  us 
hope  that  Sir  Henry's  Y.M.C.A.  pupils  have  learnt 
more  from  the  war  than  he  has. 

Mr.  Worsfold 's  book  suggests  all  the  smoothness  of 
an  inferior  photograph,  and  was  quite  possibly  in- 
tended for  what  used  to  be  known  as  "  home  propa- 
ganda." He  uses  the  word  Anglo-Saxon  when  he 
means  English  or  British;  like  Sir  Henry,  he  confuses 
the  meaning  of  State  and  nation;  and  on  page  197  he 
approves  of  the  war  Cabinet's  satisfaction,  as  expressed 
in  its  Report  for  1917,  that  "the  unemployable  have 
found  jobs."  On  page  24  he  appears  to  think  that 
"  war  has  been  abolished  "  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
compensation  for  the  recent  war.  War  will  never  be 
abolished ;    it   can   be    made    as    rare    as    possible ; 


and  even  if  it  could,  the  fact  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
health  or  reason  in  this  war.  The  author's  consolations 
are  perhaps  more  securely  founded  on  the  excursion  in 
simple  faith  on  which  he  embarks  in  the  first  nine  pages 
and  which  he  seems  to  think  sound  theology.  On  more 
mundane  grounds  he  is  quite  pleased  by  the  work  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board,  though  even  if  we  assume 
what  he  says  about  it,  he  does  not  explain  why  the 
supply  of  wine  should  have  been  restricted.  This  was 
not  done  in  France,  and  the  restriction  simply  caused 
trouble  at  a  time  when  it  was  important  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  community  as  well  greased  as  possible. 
On  page  173  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the  tax-payers 
will  have  to  find  fifty  million  pounds  for  houses  in  which 
they  are  not  going  to  live.  The  widow  and  orphan  and 
anyone  who  has  lost  earning  power  and  lives  on  a 
fixed  income  will  now  have  to  pay  for  a  deficiency 
which  is  not,  as  Mr.  Worsfold  says,  mainly  due  to  the 
war,  for  it  is  mainly  due  to  idiotic  taxes  on  land  values 
which  are  about  to  be  politely  repealed  and  which 
ruined  thousands  of  builders  between  1910  and  1914. 
If  in  any  given  industry  housing  is  required,  the  justice 
of  the  case  would  be  met  by  that  industry  contributing 
the  necessary  deficit ;  though  why  a  deficit  should  be 
necessary  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  reader.  Whether  the 
employers  or  the  employees  in  that  industry  have  to  pay 
for  the  houses  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  the 
public  at  large  ;  but  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  approved  by  Mr.  Worsfold  is  flagrantly  un- 
just, and  there  is  quite  enough  of  this  unctuous  non- 
sense in  the  newspapers  without  anyone  being  expected 
to  read  it  in  what  purports  to  be  a  serious  treatise. 

Mrs.  de  Bunsen 's  persistent  note  of  flatulent  interro- 
gation is  at  first  less  irritating  than  the  dogmatic 
assumptions  of  Mr.  Worsfold  and  Sir  Henry  Jones;  but 
after  reading  no  less  than  185  pages  of  what  she  has  to 
say  the  reader  can  only  conclude,  like  the  gentleman 
who  came  down  the  chimney  to  see  Mrs.  Nickleby,  that 
"  all  is  gas  and  gaiters."  Typical  titles  of  the  chapters 
are  '  Religion  in  the  Crucible,  '  '  The  Challenge  of 
Personal  Experience,  '  '  The  Restatement  of  Per- 
sonality, '  and  '  The  Road  for  Travelling  Souls.'  Like 
Miss  Dartle,  she  is  always  asking  for  information ;  but 
somehow  gives  the  impression  that  she  does  not  after 
all  want  it.  On  page  41  she  writes,  "  What  then  do 
we  mean  by  authority?  "  We  could  forgive  her  if,  like 
jesting  Pilate,  she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  any  conscientious  reviewer  not  to  resent  the 
stream  of  irrelevant  verbiage  which  flows  on  for  twenty- 
five  pages  more.  Authority  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense 
may  very  simply  be  defined  as  the  exposition  of  truth 
which  ex  hypothesi  need  not  be  verified,  but  if  the 
author  had  been  in  the  habit  of  answering  her  own 
questions  she  could  never  have  written  these  185  pages. 

DILLY  AND  DALLY. 

Dilly  and  Dally.     By  Poy  and  William  McCartney. 
Thornton  Butterworth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  no  half-way  house  in  war.  It  is  a  time  of 
high  light  and  sharp  relief,  where  the  good  is  very 
good  and  the  bad  unspeakable.  This  same  War  gave 
us  Miss  Cavell  and  the  man  who  murdered  her,  it  gave 
us  the  vast  British  hospitality  to  Belgium  and  the 
German  deportations  of  Belgian  women.  But  the  con- 
trasts were  not,  unhappily,  only  between  the  Allies  and 
their  enemies.  It  showed  in  the  same  people  the 
authentic  gesture  of  heroism  side  by  side  with 
grovelling  meanness  and  corruption — the  boy  of  21 
dying  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  the  profiteer.  And  it 
developed  in  the  surging  spirit  of  those  who  find  a 
written  outlet  for  emotion  the  wings  of  the  lark  and  the 
attitude  in  the  other  sort  of  those  who  eat  lark-pie.  It 
produced,  for  instance,  Julian  Grenfell,  Rupert  Brooke 
and  all  their  golden  host,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  produced  "  Poy  "  and  Mr.  McCartney. 

The  best  things  in  the  world  are  courage  and  beauty 
and  love.  Our  soldier  poets  caught  these  things  to 
them,  and  were  changed  by  them  into  the  likeness  of 
Katherine  Tynan's  "  little  Knights  of  Paradise.  They 
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had  their  reward — an  easy,  an  easy  road  cither  to  com- 
fortable sleep  or  to  long  fame.  "  Poy  "  and  Mr. 
McCartney  preferred  the  reward  that  comes  from  those 
who  acclaim  the  insistent  abuse  of  the  defenceless. 
While  Grenfell  and  the  rest  were  dying  to  save  those 
who  could  not  save  themselves,  "Poy"  was  merrily 
taunting  munition-workers,  who  were  bound  to  their 
work  for  their  country's  sake,  goading  the  public  in 
dark  hours  to  make  unbearable  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  found  refuge  from  a  hated  Germany  in  England, 
and  helping  in  every  movement  that  trampled  in  the 
mud  the  great  names  temporarily  in  eclipse.  And  like 
the  fighters  "  Poy  "  has  his  reward.  He  too  has  an 
easy  road — the  Northcliffe  road — to  fame,  not  long 
fame,  nor  fame  that  many  would  care  to  have,  but  still 
fame  enough  to  have  a  full  page  in  The  Times.  With 
these  laurels  crowned  "Poy"  has  invented  two  types 
of  those  who  give  service  to  their  country — Dilly  and 
Dally.  They  take  their  place  in  his  triad  with 
"  Cuthbert."'  "  Cuthbert  "  returned  thanks  to  "  Poy  " 
on  the  day  that  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey  for  some  thousands  of  fallen  Civil 
Servants.  "Poy"  failed  on  that  day  to-  produce  a 
laughable  presentation  of  the  fact,  but  it  may  well  be 
that  it  escaped  his  notice.  "  Dilly  "  and  "  Dally  "  have 
not  yet  had  their  opportunity  For  the  moment  they 
must  be  content  with  the  reflection  that  this  printed 
volume  remains  to  be  considered  later  by  the  curious  in 
cool  blood.  If  only  the  drawing  had  any  quality  of 
permanence,  their  revenge  would  be  ample  and  assured. 
But  we  fear  that  when  those  who  come  after  search  for 
the  pure  light  of  English  chivalry  and  find  it  in  the 
poets,  they  will  not  find  the  shadow  upon  which  the 
hoofs  of  the  horsemen  rang-,  because  it  will  have  been 
forgotten.  If  only  "  Poy  "  could  have  drawn  and  Mr. 
McCartney  written  ! 

War  is  a  bad  business,  and  malice  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  left  these  gentlemen 
to  the  salutations  of  their  friends  had  it  not  been  for  the 
apology  for  their  work.  "  We  are  not  murderers,"  Mr. 
McCartney  observes. 

We  had  not  ourselves  thought  of  so  describing  them. 
But  if  a  description  is  at  their  suggestion  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  criminal  character,  perhaps  suicides 
would  fit.  For  what  they  killed,  or  sought  to  kill,  was 
the  quality  of  decency  and  human  warmth  in  their 
own  hearts. 

"WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE." 

A  Westminster  Pilgrim.  Bv  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
C.V.O.,  Mus.  Doc.  Novello  &  Hutchinson. 
16s.  net. 

THIS  bulky  but  entertaining  book  recounts  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  story  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Westminster.  It  might  excusably  claim  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  Abbey  itself  during  the  last  half-century — 
Coronations,  funerals,  choral  functions,  musical  ser- 
vices, etc.,  having  all  the  prominence  that  the  organist 
would  naturally  consider  their  due.  Yet  even  that 
would  not  nearlv  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  taken 
up  in  course  of  Sir  Frederick  Bridge's  350  pages.  First 
and  foremost,  it  is  an  autobiography  of  the  chatty 
gossipy  order;  the  life-story  of  a  singularly  busy  musi- 
cian who  rose  from  the  ranks,  who  came  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,  and  who  by 
his  own  showing  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  profiting 
by  his  talents  or  his  peculiar  fund  of  ready  wit  and 
jocularitv.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  deals  now  and 
again  with  serious  musical  topics,  more  particularlv,  of 
course,  those  which  have  come  within  the  orbit  of  the 
author's  own  wide  professional  experience;  and  when 
it  does  so  it  is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive  and 
valuable. 


A  musician  with  a  genuine  sense  of  humour  is  some- 
thing of  a  rata  avis.  As  a  rule  he  thinks  he  can  only 
assert  his  dignity  by  being  as  solemn  as  a  judge  and  as 
self-satisfied  as  a  cordon  bleu.  "  Westminster  Bridge  " 
indulged  his  fondness  for  jokes — practical,  verbal,  and 
otherwise — from  the  time  he  was  a  choir-boy  at 
Rochester  Cathedral ;  and  the  habit  has  never  deserted 
him.  Moreover,  he  has  either  had  a  wonderful  knack 
of  remembering  these  little  achievements,  or  he  has 
set  them  down  on  paper  as  he  threw  them  off ;  other- 
wise these  pages  would  hardly  be  so  crowded  with  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  them.  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion, 
however,  that  Sir  Frederick  has  been  an  imitator  in 
more  senses  than  one  of  the  Samuel  Pepys  to  whom 
he  paid  tribute  some  years  ago  by  writing  "  a  study  of 
the  diarist  from  his  musical  side."  His  anecdotes,  if 
not  of  equal  quality  all  through,  have  often  the  double 
merit  of  being  quaint  and  of  throwing  an  illuminative 
side-light  upon  the  personages  whom  they  concern.  He 
has  many  good  things  to  tell  us,  for  instance,  about 
Dean  Stanley,  not  omitting  the  hitter's  confession  that 
the  musical  instrument  he  really  cared  for  most  was 
the  big  drum;  and  his  corresponding  disappointment 
with  the  new  organist's  rendering  of  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul,'  until  the  performer  had  discovered  a  method 
of  reproducing  the  drum-roll  which,  as  we  now  know, 
makes  the  very  walls  and  windows  of  the  Abbey  quiver 
and  rattle.  He  notices  from  the  organ  loft  how  King 
Edward  sang  in  Sullivan's  "  Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers," at  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  funeral,  "  in  the 
manly,  hearty  fashion  that  was  so  characteristic  of 
him  ";  and  how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  aroused  his  admira- 
tion by  the  way  he  joined  in  the  favourite  Welsh  hymns 
at  the  Special  Welsh  Service. 

He  is  proud  of  his  association  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  Latin  translation  of  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  he  set  to 
music;  he  notes  that  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  at- 
tainments in  music,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  play  the 
violoncello  and  possessed  a  charming  tenor  voice,"  and 
again,  "  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  and  patiently  borne  sufferings  of  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  found  a  solace  in  consoling  music."  With 
Tennyson,  too,  the  Westminster  organist  was  also  at 
one  time  on  friendly  terms  and  gave  at  his  house  a 
private  performance  of  choral  settings  of  "  Christmas 
Bells  "  (from  '  In  Memoriam  ')  and  the  humorous 
poem,  'The  Goose,'  which  he  set  to  music  in  a  mock- 
sentimental  way  that  pleased  the  poet  greatlv.  "  That," 
said  Tennyson,  "  is  the  poem  the  critics  said  showed  I 
had  no  sense  of  humour, ' '  and  afterwards,  echoing  some 
complimentary  observation  of  a  friend,  he  perpetrated  an 
obvious  pun  on  the  composer's  name  bv  remarking, 
"  In  fact,  the  current  of  my  poetry  will  be  Bridged." 
Which  rather  goes  to  prove  that  after  all  the  critics 
were  right.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  author  prides 
himself  more  on  his  acquaintances  and  friendships,  his 
jokes  and  his  salmon-fishing,  his  ability  to  outdo  a 
competitor  in  the  struggle  for  a  vacant  post,  and  so 
forth,  than  he  does  on  his  organ-playing  (he  openly 
admits  that  his  extempore-playing  was  not  very  good) ; 
and  this  fact  lends  special  point  to  a  story  he  tells  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  during  one  of  the  Coronation 
rehearsals:  "Two  ladies  were  standing  in  the  Clois- 
ters talking,  when  a  sound  from  the  Abbev  arrested 
their  attention.  '  Listen,'  said  one,  '  that's  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  at  the  organ.'  'Oh,  no,'  said  her  friend, 
'  That's  not  Sir  Walter — he  can't  plav  like  that ! — it's 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge.'  Unfortunately  it  was  not  the 
sound  of  the  organ,  but  the  noise  made  by  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  !  " 

It  is  precisely  in  regard  to  the  music  of  the  Abbey 
generally,  and  his  own  instrument  in  particular,  that 
we  encounter  the  more  serious  side  of  Sir  Frederick's 
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recollections.  Like  his  present  successor,  Mr.  Sydney 
Nicholson,  ne  came  to  Westminster  from  Manchester 
Cathedral,  and  he  was  there  altogether  forty-three 
years — a  record  remarkable  in  itself,  apart  from  his 
work  at  the  Coronations  of  King  Edward  and  King 
George,  the  Jubilee  Services,  the  weddings  and 
funerals,  and  the  various  national  functions  which 
are  described  in  such  ample  detail.  There  is 
permanent  utility  also  in  many  of  the  wise  hints 
and  suggestions  on  musical  education,  notably  at 
the  Universities  and  academic  institutions,  which 
he  contributes  out  of  his  extensive  experience  as 
teacher,  examiner,  lecturer,  and  conductor.  He 
quotes  the  present  Lord  Moulton  as  advising  him  to  try 
for  his  Doctor's  degree: — "Don't  neglect  that.  Get 
all  the  degrees  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can."  But 
we  were  not  sure  that  in  the  sequel  he  increases  our 
esteem  for  the  procedure  which  leads  to  the  ultimate 
bestowal  of  the  "  Mus.  Doc."  By  his  own  showing, 
at  any  rate,  luck  and  good  guesswork  have  something 
to  do  with  success  in  the  oral  examination.  Among 
other  people  he  says  some  interesting  things  about 
Manuel  Garcia,  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  that  the 
latter's  reputation  does  not  rest  as  largely  upon  his 
success  as  a  voice-trainer  as  his  work  as  a  scientist  and 
the  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope.  By  the  way,  the 
illustrations  are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  the  whole 
book- is  excellently  got  up. 

N         OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Messrs.  Sotheby's  sale  for  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
next  includes  a  couple  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  four 
Kelmscott  books  from  the  library  of  Burne-Jones,  a  great  part  of 
the  library  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  with  many  Ruskin 
books,  some  of  the  sumptuous  Pierpont-Morgan  and  Fairfax 
Murray  catalogues,  a  large  collection  of  works  on  art,  and  many 
historical  and  philosophical  books.  Otherwise  the  sale  is  note- 
worthy for  the  number  of  illustrated  books  it  contains — English 
and  Eighteenth  Century  French,  for  some  valuable  books  on 
music,  and  for  no  less  than  four  first  editions  of  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
a  Lyly,  two  VVynkin  de  Wordes — one  of  them  hitherto  un- 
described — and  a  Third  Folio  Shakespeare.  The  sale  on  June  2nd 
is  devoted  to  important  historical ,  documents. 

Joys  of  the  Open  Air.  By  William  Graveson.  Headley. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Mr.  Graveson  is  evidently  an  expert  lover  of  Nature, 
and  his  sixteen  papers  on  flowers  and  birds  are  pleasant  reading. 
He  has  enjoyed  his  holdiays  in  the  country,  and  should  communi- 
cate something  of  his  feeling  to  the  reader,  especially  as  he  adds 
to  his  observations  a  good  selection  of  poetry  from  the  masters 
of  old  and  the  less-known  bards  of  the  present  age.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  popular  names  for  flowers 
which  pedantry  and  ignorance  alike  tend  to  obscure.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  little  1  tnown,  that  the  bluebell  of  May-time  was  in 
earlier  days  called  the  harebell,  though  that  name  is  now  generally 
confined  to  the  Scottish  Campanula.  We  think  it  rather  fanciful 
to  suggest  that  a  duck's  nest  among  bluebells  was  due  to  its 
aesthetic  sense  of  the  beauty  of  their  colour.  This  kind  of 
anthropomorphism  applied  to  the  world  of  Nature  is  popular,  but 
unscientific. 

The  cherry  trees,  splendid  this  year  in  their  white  robes,  recall 
to  Mr.  Graveson  an  apt  quotation  from  'The  Egoist.'  The 
freakish  forms  between  primrose,  cowslip  and  oxlip  are  curious 
in  their  variety,  and  we  have  seen  a  whole  garden  full  of  them. 
The  "  canker  "  as  a  name  for  the  dog-rose  can  still  be  heard  near 
London.  While  it  is  allowable  to  play  with  fancies  that  the 
foxglove  represents  the  glove  of  the  folks  (i.e.,  the  fairies),  Mr. 
Graveson  should  not  lend  support  to  this  mid-Victorian  derivation 
as  being  as  good  as  any  other.  The  labours  of  scholars  in  getting 
the  meanings  of  words  right  are  disregarded  by  the  average  man  ; 
but  they  should  be  recognised  by  all  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion, or,  indeed,  who  have  any  expert  knowledge  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Graveson  would  not  like  us  to  make  errors  in  botany  ;  and 
he  should  do  his  best  to  assist  those  who  are  reducing  errors  in 
philology. 

A  kindly  feeling  for  birds  ought  to  be  universal,  and  we  note 
with  pleasure  that  the  author  observes  them  with  loving  care  and 
tolerates  their  depredations.  He  has  taken,  like  other  naturalists 
of  the  right  sort,  to  nesting  boxes,  a  fashion  we  much  prefer  to 
that  of  collecting  stuffed  birds. 

English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools — Silas  Marner, 
by  George  Eliot,  abridged  for  Schools  by  May  Copsey  (Macmillan, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

''Silas  Marner,"  says  the  Introduction,  "is  a  little  master- 
piece in  story-telling.  The  homely  subject  treated  with  such 
brevity  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  story-lover.  .  .  ."  We 
applaud  these  sentiments,  but  surely  they  indicate  a  criticism  of 
an  abbreviator.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  cutting 
down  brief  masterpieces  for  schools  ;  and  we  notice  that  the 
ediror  has  curtailed  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  George  Eliot  we 
know,  the  conversation  at  the  Rainbow  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion about  choosing  a  deputy  policeman.  Here  is  the  village 
mind  revealed  by  a  master  hand,  a  thing  that  the  town-dweller 
ought  to  appreciate  better  than  he  does.  The  conversation 
between  Priscilla  and  Nancy  about  their  dresses  is  omitted,  an 


essential  detail,  we  should  have  thought,  to  establish  the  character 
of  Nancy.  The  conversation  between  her  and  her  husband  when 
the  revelation  of  the  child's  real  birth  has  come  is  reduced,  and 
the  point  as  to  whether  the  village  ought  to  know  of  it  omitted. 
Next  comes  Marner 's  visit  to  Lantern  Yard,  to  find  all 
his  old  associations  swept  away.    This,  too,  is  omitted. 

The  Notes  occupy  less  than  two  pages.  Yet  several  dialect 
words  occur  which  are  worth  explanation.  We  doubt  if  the 
ordinary  student  knows  what  rosemary  is,  and  a  reference  to 
Shakespeare  would  have  served  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  George 
Eliot  came  from  his  country  and  wrote  of  rustics  like  his.  The 
Questions  and  Subjects  for  Short  Compositions  added  at  the 
end  will  be  useful  to  teachers  ;  but  we  think  they  might  very  well 
be  able  to  compose  such  things  themselves. 

In  fine,  we  prefer  to  the  present  edition  the  first  item,  men- 
tioned in  the  Aids  to  Further  Study  — viz.,  "The  complete 
story. " 
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Sterndales  of  Sterndale    House,  The  (Mrs.  M.   H.  Spielmann). 

Chatto  and  Windus.    7s.  net. 
Vestigia  (Colonel  Repington).    Constable.    21s.  net. 
Under  Cossack  and  Bolshevik  (Rhoda  Power).      Methuen.  7s. 

net. 

Voices  from  the  Void  (Hester  Travers  Smith).    Rider.      3s.  6d. 
net. 

War  is  War  (William  Archer).    Duckworth.    3s.  6d.  net. 
War  and  Mens'  Minds,  The  (Victoria  de  Bunsen).    John  Lane. 
5s.  net. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  UNWIN,  Ltd. 


Out  and  About. 

By  THOMAS  BURKE,  author  of  "Nights  in  Town," 
"  Limehouse  Nights,"  &c.    5s.  net. 

"  We  have  many  writers  of  essays  in  England  now.  but  none  has 
quite  the  sparkling  zest  in  crowded  life  which  is  so  marked  a  quality 
of  Mr.  Burke." — Times 

By  PROFESSOR  GILBERT  MURRAY. 

Aristophanes  and  the  War  Party. 

Paper,  Is.  net;  Cloth,  2s.  net.  [Just  Out, 

Religio  Grammatici. 

Paper,  Is.  net;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net.    [Third  Impression. 

The  German  Empire, 

1867-1914,  and  the  German  Unity  Movement. 

By  W.  H.  DAWSON.    2  vols.    16s.  net  each. 
Mr.  Dawson  shows  himself    well-informed,  and  the  book  will 
certainly  be  a  thoroughly  useful  guide  through  the  extremely  com- 
plicated diplomatic  and  constitutional  problems  with  which  it  deals. 
It  shows  a  sound  and  balanced  judgment.' '  —  Times. 

The  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
to  Brest-Litovsk. 

By  L.  TROTSKY.    4s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  very  skilfully  written,  clear,  readable,  vivid.  Every- 
body who  wishes  to  understand  what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
in  Russia  must  read  it." — Manchtster  Guardian. 

"  Its  publication  in  English  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  help  m 
neutralizing  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country."  —  Yorkshire  Post. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

God  and  Personality. 

By  CLEMENT  C.  J.  WEBB,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  10s.  6d.  net 
"The  class  of  intelligent  reader  that  has  asked  for  years  what 
philosophy  is  all  about,  without  getting  any  very  satisfactory  answer, 
will  be  relieved  at  last,  by  meeting  a  piece  of  philosophy  that  explains 
itself  easily  and  gracefully  as  it  goes  along.  And  such  people  will  hope 
that  Mr  Webb  may  found  a  school.'' — Times. 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy. 

By BERTRAND  RUSSELL.    F.R.S.  10s.6d.net. 

"  Mr.lRussell  has  endeavoured  to  give,  in  non-technical  language  an 
account  of  his  criticism  as  it  affects  arithmetic  and  logic.  He  has  been 
remarkably  successful." — Athenaeum. 


40    MUSEUM    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C.  1. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 


Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(BSTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.  2. 


Open,  Sesame! 

L7VERY  time  we  consume 
^  coal  in  the  fire-place  or 
kitchen  range,  or  under  a 
boiler  (to  supply  steam  or 
electric  energy),  weare  crying 
a  reckless  "Open,  Sesame!" 
to  a  by  no  means  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  of  national 
wealth . 

This  wealth  can  only  be 
fruitfully  expended  for  the 
community's  benefit  if  the 
coal,  previous  to  its  domestic 
or  industrial  use,  is  trans- 
muted at  the  gas-works  into 
gas,  coke  and  the  valuable 
by-products  of  carbonisation. 

By  this  method  not  only  is  the  great 
proportion  of  the  heat  contained  in  the 
coal  made  available  for  use,  but  its 
chemical  constituents — which  are  essen- 
tial to  manufacture  and  agriculture — are 
conserved,  and  the  smoke  nuisance, 
which  is  also  a  positive  danger,  is 
minimised. 

For  further  information,  and  a  copy  of  the  special 
"By-Products"  Number  of  "A  Thousand  and  One 
Uses  for  Gas",  apply  to  the  Secretary — 

THE    BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  I 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30  /- ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  £"6.10;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  19U7,  ,£"2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £,"2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £.30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2 ;  Stephen  Phillips,  The 
New  Inferno,  with  designs  by  Vernon  Hill,  large  paper  copy, 
21/-;  William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £712.12; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KEN  YON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.    20  acres.    Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,  Commercial  and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor  and  Principal,   Dr.  JOHN   MAST1N,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
At  least  TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £790 
to  £720,  and  some  HOUSE  MASTERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  will  be 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether 
Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  .£35  per  annum,  with  preference  for 
boys  born,  educated,  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also  ARMY 
and  OLD  CHELTONIAN.  Some  nominations  for  sons  of  the 
Clergy,  value  £J30  per  annum,  may  also  be  given.  Apply  to  the 
Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR  OF  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  (Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature).— APPLICATIONS  for  this 
Chair  (which  has  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Litt.D.)  are  invited  and  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2,  not  later  than  30th  June,  1919.  Salary, 
£1,100  per  annum.  Duties  to  commence  1st  March,  1920.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  duties,  tenure,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

MUSIC. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

ANCY  PHILLIPS. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL. 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
At  the  Piano— KATHLEEN  LONG. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.  4156  Mayfair. 
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^OLIAN  HALL. 

ERBERT  HEYNER. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

SONG  RECITAL. 

ERBERT  HEYNER, 

Assisted  by  HAMILTON  HARTY. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.   4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

■*DITH  ABRAHAM. 

I  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

•  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Miss  EDITHA  G.  KNOCKER. 
Concertos  by  BEETHOVEN,  ELGAR,  and  PAGANINI. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.   4156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 
HILHARMONIC  STRING  QUARTET. 

Frederick  Holding.  Raymond  Jeremy. 

Thomas  Peatfield.  Cedric  Sharpe. 

FRIDAY,  May   30th,  at  8, 
assisted  by  M. 

OISEIWTTSCH.  MOISEIWITSCH. 
Second  'Cello— C.  WARWICK-EVANS. 
Chappell  Piano.      Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.   4156  Mayfair. 

.EOLIAN  HALL. 

OSING. 

NEXT  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY,  MAY  30th,  at  8.30. 
RUSSIAN  NATIONALISTS, 
MOUSSORGSKY,  BORODIN,  RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 
FOLKLORE  AND  SIBERIAN  CONVICT  SONGS. 

At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

Tickets,  23s.,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.      5564  Gerrard. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  .£2.  Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 


R.B.A. 


The  SPRING  EXHIBITION  of  the 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS 
is  being  held  (by  kind  permission  of  the 
Library  Committee)  at  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Guildhall. 
DAILY,  10  to  5.     Admission,  including  tax,  Is.  3d. 


MADAM  GONSTANTIA 

By  JEFFERSON  CARTER.  6s.  net. 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  in  The 
British  Weekly  says,  "It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  memorable  novels  of  the  spring. " 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.4 


Macmillan  &  Co.'s  List 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
NOVEL 

(To  the  Close  of  the  19th  Century).  By  GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY.  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxon.  Vol.11., 
From  1800  to  1900.    8vo.    18s.  net. 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal : — "  Like  the  previous 
volume  this  study  of  the  French  Novel  is  a  most 
valuable  compendium  for  the  student  and  the 
connoisseur  of  literature  alike." 


THE  SECOND  PERIOD  OF 
QUAKERISM 

By  WILLIAM  C.  BRAITH WAITE,  B.A.,  LL.B. , 
President  of  the  Woodbrooke  Settlement,  Selly 
Oak,  near  Birmingham  With  introduction  by 
RUFUS  M,  JONES,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    8vo.    15s.  net. 


LOUISBOURG  FROM  ITS  FOUNDA- 
TION  TO  ITS  FALL,  1713-1758 

By  the  Hon.  J.  S.  McLENNAN,  Canadian  Senator. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Crown  4to.    25s.  net. 

The  Scotsman  ; — This  handsome  and  valuable 
contribution  to  Canadian  history  and  topography." 


A  NOVEL  BY  SIR  RABIN  DR  AN  AT  H  TAGORE 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  WORLD 

A  Novel  by  Sir  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  net. 


THE  INTUITIVE  BASIS  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

AN  EPISTEMOLOGICAL  INQUIRY 

By  PROFESSOR  N.  O.  LOSSKY.  Authorised 
Translation  by  NATHALIE  A.  DUDDINGTON, 
M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  G.  DAWES  HICKS 
8vo.    16s.  net. 


The  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BOLSHEVIKS 

Compiled  from  the  accounts  of  Trustworthy  Eye- 
witnesses and  the  Russian  Press  by  C.  E.  B. 
8vo.  sewed.    2d.  net. 

Macmillan's  New  Announcement  List 
post  free  on  application 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.  LTD  LONDON.  W.C.2 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  motoring  fraternity  may  unanimously  rejoice 
that  on  Saturday  last  the  war-time  system  of  petrol 
licensing  came  to  an  end.  As  from  that  date  they  are 
free  to  purchase  petrol  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity. 
There  is  the  further  advantage  of  not  having  to  pay  the 
war  super-tax  of  6d.  per  gallon,  which  also  lapsed  on 
Saturday.  The  tax  that  motorists  have  already  paid 
on  unused  licence  vouchers  may  be  reclaimed  from  the 
Petrol  Control  Department,  1,  Berkeley  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.  Readers  applying  for  the  rebate  should 
remember  to  send  their  petrol  licences  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  efficiency  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Petrol  Control  Department,  but  every  motor  user 
will  be  glad  that  its  days  as  an  administrative  body  are 
now  at  an  end. 

There  has  recently  been  a  widespread  renewal  of 
police  prosecutions  against  motorists  for  having  indis- 
tinct or  obliterated  number  plates  on  their  cars.  In 
many  cases  the  police  issue  two  summonses,  one  against 
the  driver  of  the  car,  and  another  against  the  owner  for 
aiding  and  abetting  the  offence.  To  establish  the 
latter  charge  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  the 
offence  shall  be  within  the  car  owner's  control.  This 
the  police  contend,  it  is,  for  they  submit  that  every 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  should  see  that  the  number 
plates  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot  be 
obliterated  by  road  material,  or  from  other  cause. 
Many  car  owners  have  the  front  number  painted  on 
the  radkitor,  and  it  is  found  that  unless  the  paint  is 
frequently  renewed  the  heat  of  the  water  circulation 
causes  the  number  to  become  gradually  obliterated. 
In  certain  districts  the  police  are  keeping  a  very  keen 
eye  on  offenders  from  this  cause.  Motorists  should 
also  remember  that  the  law  rigidly'  specifies  the  size  of 
identification   marks.     All  letters   and   figures  '  on  a 


number  plate  must  be  at  least  ins.  high  and  f  in. 
broad.  The  total  width  of  the  space  taken  by  every 
letter  or  figure,  excepting  the  figure  1,  must  be  2.\  ins. 
It  is  also  required  that  the  space  between  adjoining 
letters  or  figures  shall  be  {,  in.  ;  that  there  shall  be  a 
margin  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate  at  least  ^in., 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  plate  of  at  least  1  in. 

Many  correspondents  have  mentioned  to  us  the  diffi- 
culty they  are  experiencing  in  getting  repairs  to  their 
cars  executed  just  now.  Undoubtedly  the  repair 
garages  are  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  if  a  car  is 
w  anted  very  urgently  it  is  well  to  go  into  the  question 
of  how  long  the  job  will  take  before  the  car  is  surren- 
dered. Many  firms,  of  course,  will  give  no  definite 
promise,  ascribing  their  attitude  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  skilled  labour,  tools,  or  replacement  parts. 
One  knows  at  least  what  to  anticipate  in  dealing  with 
them,  but  it  is  certainly  annoying  to  take  one's  car  to 
a  garage  for  a  trivial  repair  and  then  have  it  detained 
for  a  seemingly  unreasonable  length  of  time.  We 
know  of  several  cars  that  were  much  desired  by  their 
owners  for  the  recent  Easter  recess,  but  were  unusable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  waiting  their  turn 
to  pass  through  the  repairer's  hands.  The  enthusias- 
tic motorist  who  is  competent  to  do  running  repairs 
himself  stands  at  a  great  advantage  just  now  over  the 
owner-driver  who  must  take  his  car  to  a  garage  for 
every  adjustment. 

Several  journals  have  endorsed  the  views  we  ex- 
pressed a  fortnight  ago  regarding  the  unsatisfactory 
practice  of  advertising  second-hand  cars  without  stating 
a  price.  A  prominent  motoring  weekly  says  that 
merely  from  the  vendor's  point  of  view  the  custom  is 
absurd,  as  an  advertisement  quoting  a  reasonable  price 
is  much  more  likely  to  secure  answers  from  prospective 
purchasers. 


The  L  anchester 
"New  Forty 

THE  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
Lancaster  New  ''  Forty,"  will 
make  it  the  most  efficient  of  post- 
war cars.  It  is  designed  as  a  complete 
car.  its  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
is  in-built,  an  integral  part  of  the  engine, 
the  power  unit  itself  is  designed  in  the 
light  of  Aero  engine  experience,  and 
embodies  new  and  interesting  depart- 
ures from  pre-war  Lancaster  design. 
The  influence  of  the  metallurgical  labora- 
tory is  reflected  in  the  cutting  down  of 
useless  weight;  and  the  use  of  lighter, 
higher-grade,  and  stronger  material,  will 
result  in  a  super-excellent  car  for 
reliable,  economical,  and  efficient  servce. 

Ia^ichester 

95  New  Bond  Street,  London.  W. 


Birmingham  AND  Manchester.  , 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYPAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Te!etr«pti :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 
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THREE 

Tobacco 


What  smoker  but  appreciates  the  solace  and 
distraction  that  a  pipe  of  "Three  Nuns  "never 
fails  to  br'nsf  ? 

"  King's  Head  ™  it  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-02  packets  Hid.    Tins:  2-oz  1/11—  4 -oz  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2}— 100  4/3 


Stephen  MircheM  &  Son.  Branch  °f  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain 
ami  Ireland)  Ltd.,  :tb  St.  An  -r..w  Square,  Glasgow  627 


THE  "ARETHUSA' 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Royston 

NEED  HELP 


Patrons:    THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Vice-President:  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:    C.  E,  MALDEN.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Chairman   of  "  Arelhusa  "  Committee  :    HOWSOV,    F.    DI1VITT,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  HENRY  G.  COPELAND, 

The  National  Refuges  Offices: 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED   £?, 000,000 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq..  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Bracey.  Esq.  Johv  Robert  Freeman  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  M.P.     I     C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  anH  a  second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 


Sateguard  your  Health  with 


mm 


™  ■  r  V////I  Jljll'  il'ii'  fii 

A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA 

r^VSi  IVs Vac  toothache,  rheumatism. 

^OUCjJriO,  Acts  like  a  charm  in 

COLDS,  DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 

ASTHMA.      BRONCHITIS.      and  other  bowel  complaints. 


THF  BEST  RFMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 


Always  ask  lor  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


till  Ifiai 


Million  Sale 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

S.V.P. 
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THE  CITY 

NEW  LOANS— CAPITAL  LEVIES  AND  GRADU- 
ATED PROFITS  TAX— ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS 
—OILS  AND  MINES. 

In  the  Consols  market  it  is  not  expected  that  the  new 
Government  funding  loan  will  be  issued  until  after  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  that  case  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  in  a  good  proportion  of  the  big 
War  Loan  dividends  to  be  distributed  on  June  1st  will 
be  lost  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  impress  upon 
investors  that  the  new  loan  is  coming  soon  and  that 
they  will  be  well-advised  to  reserve  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  available  resources  for  the  purpose  of  subscrib- 
ing to  it. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Treasurer  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
has  chosen  a  very  favourable  time  for  issuing  the  loan 
required  to  meet  the  maturing  of  ,£4,000,000  of  4  per 
cent,  bonds  in  October  next.  In  point  of  fact  only 
£^3,000,000  is  being  raised  now,  as  the  State  is  able  to 
pay  off  the  other  million.  The  new  issue  is  in  5^  per 
cent,  debentures  at  par  convertible  into  stock  and 
and  redeemable  1924-34.  Canada  has  a  ^6,000,000 
3f  per  cent,  loan  falling  due  for  repayment  in  July 
which  is  to  be  met  in  cash  ;  but  another  Canadian  loan 
issue  is  probably  due  before  long. 

From  the  City's  standpoint  the  debate  on  the  Budget 
this  week  has  provided  little  interest,  apart  from  the 
insistence  in  certain  quarters  on  the  desirability  of  a 
capital  levy.  In  another  place  Mr.  Lawson  Johnstone 
made  a  useful  reference  to  the  graduated  tax  'on  profits 
which  has  been  recommended  from  time  to  time.  The 
nominal  capital  of  a  company  or  individual  is  no  criterion 
of  the  amount  used.  Profits  are  earned,  not  only  on  the 
capital  owned,  but  only  the  credit  obtained  and  the 
enterprise  employed.  Credit  is  granted  by  banks  to 
customers  in  relation  to  their  integrity  and  acumen. 
A  graduated  tax  on  profits  would  penalise  the  man  with 
small  capital  and  good  credit,  because  his  profits  would 
be  high  in  relation  to  his  capital,  and  it  would  favour 
the  man  with  small  credit  and  a  large  or  idle  capital, 
because  his  ratio  of  profits  would  be  small. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  the  reported 
Presidential  decree  permitting  the  Argentine  railways 
to  increase  their  rates  by  10  per  cent.  An  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  came  into  force  in  November,  1917,  and 
notice  was  given  by  the  railways  of  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  to  take  effect  in  September  last,  to  meet  the 
enhanced  costs  imposed  upon  them  by  concessions  to 
employees  after  the  strikes  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 
This  addition  was  vetoed  by  the  Government,  but  is 
now  understood  to  have  been  sanctioned  after  eight 
months'  delay.  It  is  roughly  calculated  that  the  in- 
crease will  make  a  difference  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  net 
earnings  on  the  ordinary  stocks  of  the  B.A.  Great 
Southern,  B.A.  Western  and  Central  Argentine  Rail- 
ways and  5  per  cent,  on  the  B.A.  and  Pacific.  But 
apart  from  the  financial  benefit,  the  decree  is  regarded 
as  significant  of  a  more  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Argentine  Government  towards  the  railways. 

The  chairman  of  the  B.A.  Great  Southern  Railway 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Bowen),  who  is  now  in  Argentina,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Primitiva  Gas  Company,  and  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  he  will  succeed  in  coming  to 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Municipality  of 
Buenos  Ayres  on  behalf  of  the  Gas  Company.  At  the 
end  of  191 7  the  Municipality  owed  the  company 
^133,500,  which  indebtedness  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  that  date,  and  the  company  has  been 
severely  penalised  through  being  prevented  from 
making  higher  charges  for  gas  supplies  to  meet  the 
enormously  increased  cost  of  coal.  No  dividend  has 
been  paid  on  the  5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference 
shares  since  191 5,  owing  to  the  antagonistic  attitude  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  unless  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  treatment  of  British  interests  in  the 
Republic  capital  will  become  shy  of  Argentine. 


A  bonus  of  some  sort  is  expected  for  ordinary  and 
preference  shareholders  in  the  Marconi  (parent)  Com- 
pany. If  the  company  is  successful  in  its  claim  against 
the  Govern ment  there  should  be  a  substantial  sum  to 
distribute,  and  apart  from  that,  the  company's  holdings 
of  shares  in  subsidiary  concerns  stand  in  the  balance- 
sheet  at  sums  very  considerably  below  their  market 
value.  It  is  suggested  that  this  hidden  reserve  may  be 
capitalised  in  some  form.  At  present  prices  the  prefer- 
ence shares  appear  to  be  the  better  purchase.  They 
receive  7  per  cent,  cumulative  and  rank  pari  passu  with 
the  ordinary  shares  for  distribution  of  surplus  profits 
after  the  latter  have  received  10  per  cent.  So,  if  the 
ordinary  get  25  per  cent,  the  preference  get  22  per 
cent.,  and  the  higher  the  dividend  the  smaller  is  the 
difference  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  classes 
of  shares. 

Everybody  in  the  Oil  share  market  is  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  Shell  group  has  made  or  will 
make  a  substantial  and  suitable  offer  for  control  of 
Lobitos  Oilfields.  This  company  has  been  the  subject 
of  similar  rumours  for  years ;  but  until  a  year  or  so  ago 
it  was  the  American  Standard  Oil  who  wanted  control 
in  order  to  round  off  its  large  holdings  in  Peru,  where 
the  company's  properties  are  situated.  The  war  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  sale  of  oil  shares  to  foreigners 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  those  operations,  and  the 
Lobitos  Company  has  since  passed  a  resolution  enabling 
the  directors  to  refuse  to  transfer  shares  to  any  person 
or  corporation  deemed  by  them  to  be  under  foreign 
control  or  influence.  The  Shell  group  is  60  per  cent. 
Dutch,  although  the  Shell  Company  itself  is  British. 
Rumour  has  it  that  the  offer  to  be  made  to  Lobitos 
shareholders  will  be  worth  £"6  a  share ;  but  it  does  not 
explain  exactly  how  the  non-foreign  influence  resolution 
is  to  be  steered  round.  The  official  comment  on  the 
rumours  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  denial  of  any 
negotiations. 

Oil  producing  is  an  expensive  business.  The  impres- 
sion that  you  just  drill  a  hole  and  the  oil  does  the  rest 
is  not  strictly  correct.  The  Trinidad  Leaseholds  Com- 
pany is  an  example  of  a  well-managed  oil  concern.  The 
issued  capital  is  £^669,500  out  of  £850,000  authorised, 
and  the  shares  stood  at  about  3^  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  The  company  paid  its  maiden  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  this  year,  and  the  next  development  is  the 
raising  of  £786,937  more  capital  by  the  issue  of 
349,750  new  shares  at  45s.  each,  offered  to  share- 
holders in  the  proportion  of  one  new  for  every  two  held. 
The  authorised  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  ^1,500, 000. 
That  the  directors  after  having  paid  but  one  dividend 
should  propose  to  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
capital  at  such  a  high  price  is  testimony  to  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  future  is  regarded.  But  suc- 
cessful oil  producing  requires  a  lot  of  capital — a  point 
to  be  observed  by  inexperienced  investors. 

The  rise  in  Oil  shares  could  not  continue  indefinitely 
and  migratory  jobbers  who  have  moved  into  the  Kaffir 
market  are  probably  correct  in  believing  that  there  will 
be  more  business  to  do  in  mines  in  the  next  month  or 
two.*  South  Africans  have  already  had  quite  a  revival 
based  partly  on  the  hope  that  the  companies  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  product  to  off- 
set the  rise  in  costs  and  partly  on  the  indications  of 
better  conditions  as  regards  labour  supplies  and  a  prob- 
able reaction  in  some  of  the  influences  which  have 
handicapped  development  during  the  year. 

The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers  Association 
is  capitalising  £490,000  of  reserve  fund  and  distribut- 
ing it  to  ordinary  shareholders  in  the  form  of  preferred 
ordinary  shares  carrying  5  per  cent,  per  annum  cumu- 
lative. After  this  distribution  the  reserve  will  stand  at 
^880,750.  The  company  seems  to  be  in  a  sound  posi- 
tion to  expand  its  business,  as  well  as  regain  that  por- 
tion which  has  been  held  up  by  the  vvar,  and  the 
ordinary  shares  are  a  promising  industrial  investment, 
though  naturally  s'<bject  to  the  inevitable  fluctuations 
of  trade. 
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BRITISH- AMERICAN  TOBACCO 

Extra-Ordinary  General  Meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
company  were  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Hood,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Deputy-Chairmen, 
being  elected  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  propose  to  take 
the  meeting  at  which  both  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  be  present,  namely,  the  one  called  to  con- 
sider the  alteration  of  the  articles  of  association,  and  with  your 
permission  we  will  take  the  notice  as  read.  (Agreed.)  Most  of 
the  directors  are  the  active  managers  of  the  business  and  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  in  those  positions  are  paid 
salaries.  I  may  mention  that  no  directors'  fees  are  paid,  and, 
therefore,  those  directors  who  do  not  occupy  the  positions  of 
managers  or  some  other  responsible  position  do  not  get  any  re- 
muneration from  the  company  in  any  form.  We  therefore  desire 
to  have  powers  to  remunerate  directors  for  services  as  mentioned 
by  Clause  No.  3  of  the  resolution.  We  also  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  convenient  time,  as  this  meeting  was  to  be  held,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  inserting  a  new  article  permitting  any  capital  as- 
sets in  excess  of  the  company's  paid-up  capital  to  be  distributed 
among  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  shares  as  and  by  way  of  a 
capital  distribution.  That  is  carried  out  in  Clause  6  of  the  reso- 
lution. In  taking  these  powers  I  do  not  desire  to  indicate  that 
we  have  any  intention,  at  any  rate  at  present,  of  using  the  power 
but  we  think  it  desirable  to  have  it.  I  therefore  beg  to  propose 
the  resolution  to  alter  the  articles  of  association,  and  will  ask  Mr. 
Cunliffe  Owen  to  second  it. 

Mr.  H.  Cunliffe  Owen  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

I  now  come  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  Ordinary  shareholders 
only  are  entitled  to  attend  and  vote.  Dealing  with  the  proposed 
issue  to  the  directors,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  net  pro- 
fits of  the  company  have  increased  from  ,£148,541  in  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  to  £3,140,174  in  the  sixteenth  year — namely,  the 
last  completed  year  up  to  30th  September  last.  Up  to  the  year 
1911  there  were  practically  only  two  shareholders  of  the  com- 
pany, namely,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company.  On  the  distribution  of  the  shares  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  the  articles  of  association  were 
altered  to  empower  the  Board  to  allot  to  directors,  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  the  company  or  of  any  other  company  in  which 
the  company  from  time  to  time  own  shares,  on  such 
terms  as  the  Board  should  from  time  to  time  determine,  but  in 
no  case  at  less  than  par,  provided  that  the  total  number  of  shares 
so  allotted,  including  all  theretofore  allotted,  should  never  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  Ordinary  share  capital  of  the  company  at  the 
time  authorised.  While  the  directors  have  power  to  make  an 
allotment  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  authorised  Ordinary 
share  capital  to  the  class  mentioned,  that  has  not  been  acted  upon 
and  the  number  has  never  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
Ordinary  shares  issued. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  each  director  will  have  to 
enter  into  are,  roughly,  these — that  a  certain  number  of  shares  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Board  will  on  application  within  three  months  be 
allotted  to  him  at  the  price  of  £2  per  share,  a  fifth  of  which  will 
become  his  absolute  property  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  years, 
but  if  he  dies  in  the  meantime  or  resigns  his  directorship  or  ceases 
to  be  employed  by  the  company,  the  shares  still  remaining  the 
subject  of  the  agreement  have  to  be  sold  by  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  and  the  director  is  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  sum 
of  ;£2  per  share,  being  the  amount  which  he  has  paid  for  the 
shares,  and  the  balance  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany and  forms  part  of  its  funds.  In  addition,  each  director  has 
to  give  security  for  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  indenture. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  of  the  directors  must  serve  the  five 
years  before  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  shares  proposed  to  be 
allotted  to  him. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  issue  of  2,131,733  Ordinary  shares  to  the  Ordinary 
shareholders  on  the  5th  June  proximo  in  the  proportion  of  one 
share  for  every  three  existing  Ordinary  shares,  ignoring  fractions. 
We  propose  to  issue  those  shares  at  par,  and  the  £1  per  share 
will  be  payable  on  the  15th  day  of  August  next.  As  we  indicated 
in  the  circular  accompanying  the  notice,  much  larger  capital  is 
now  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  due  to  the  higher 
cost  of  leaf  and  all  other  materials  and  of  labour  and  production 
generally,  and  as  an  instance  we  mention  that  we  had  to  borrow 
from  our  bankers  in  September  and  October  last  the  sum  of 
£3,000,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  purchases  of  raw 
material.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  sum  in  any  way  repre- 
sented the  amount  we  had  to  disburse,  but  it  was  a  sum  required 
to  make  up  the  amount  required  for  purchases  of  leaf  tobacco. 
We  still  owe  our  bankers  the  ^3,000,000,  and  in  addition  there 
are  other  obligations  which  we  have  to  meet  in  the  form  of  ex- 
cess profits  duty  and  other  taxation  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  have  beyond  our  available 
resources  a  sum  of  at  least  between  two  and  three  millions  to 
ciently  carry  on  the  business  of  the  company. 

Dividend  Outlook. 

Nearly  eight  months  of  our  financial  year  have  expired,  and,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  I  may  say  that  we  have  every  hope  that  we  shall 
this  yean  be  able  to  maintain  the  rate  of  dividend  of  30  per  cent, 
free  of  income-tax,  upon  the  Ordinary  shares.  (Applause.)  I 
hope  that  in  saying  that  I  shall  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  pay  that  dividend,  because  that  would  be  fur- 
ther than  we  are  prepared  to  say,  but  we  have  very  confident 
hopes.  I  therefore  beg  to  move  the  resolution,  and  will  ask  Mr. 
Hignett  to  second  it. 

Mr.  L.  Hignett  seconded  the  resolution 


CONSOLIDATED  TRUST 

INCREASED  DIVIDEND— GOVERNMENT  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE AND  WASTEFUL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Consolidated 
Trust,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  (Chairman  of 
the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — You  will  see  from  the  ac- 
counts which  are  in  your  hands  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
company  for  the  past  year  was  ;£56,310  odd,  and  that  after 
deducting  management  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  Deben- 
ture stock  the  net  revenue  was  ;£32,032.  Adding  the  balance 
from  last  year  of  ,£8,758  we  get  an  available  balance  of  ,£40,790, 
which  with  your  assent  we  propose  to  deal  with  as  follows  : — To 
pay  a  final  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Preferred  stock,  a  final  dividend  of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  Five  and 
a-Half  per  Cent.  Second  Preferred  stock,  to  pay  a  final  dividend 
of  11  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  stock,  less  tax  at  6s.,  making  15 
per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  to  carry  forward  to  the  next  account 
£■11,268.  The  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on  our  Deferred  stock 
which  we  now  recommend  compares  with  12j  per  cent,  paid  last 
year.  Arising  from  the  change  of  investments,  we  have  a  credit 
balance  of  £7,938,  which  we  have  applied  towards  reducing  the 
book  value  of  certain  of  the  Trust's  investments.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over  we  have  made  a  valuation  of  our  securities  and  we 
find  there  is  a  depreciation  on  the  sum  at  which  the  securities 
stand  in  the  balance-sheet  of  about  3  per  cent.,  which,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  through  which  we  have  passed,  is  a  small 
amount,  and  we  hope  it  may  soon  be  recovered.  But  I  think  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  re- 
covery in  values  in  the  City  the  Government  must  stop  its  career 
of  continuous  and  increasing  extravagance  and  wasteful  expen- 
diture.   (Hear,  hear.) 

National  Expenditure. 

The  national  expenditure  for  this  year,  as  you  know,  is  some 
,£1, 500, 000,000,  but  what  I  think  is  not  fully  realised  by  the 
public  is  that  about  £300,000,000  of  that  expenditure  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  war.  The  sum  of  £1,200,000,000  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  war.  There  is  about  ,£500,000,000 
which  is  going  to  the  support  of  the  armies  of  occupation  abroad, 
and  I  am  told  that,  though  we  are  shortly  about  to  celebrate 
peace  in  London,  there  are  still  some  eighteen  campaigns  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  ,£700,000,000  is  accounted 
for  by  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  the  sinking  fund,  which  is 
about  .£400,000,000,  and  the  other  ,£300,000,000  is  the  cost  of 
administration — Civil  Service — which  has  gone  up  50  per  cent, 
and  so  forth.  Of  that  £1, 200, 000, 000  we  cannot  so  much  com- 
plain— it  is  the  result  of  the  war — but  over  and  above  that 
£1,200,000,000  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  some 
,£350,000,000  on  various  schemes — on  what  they  call  social  re- 
forms, but  what  I  call,  or  what  certainly  look  like,  bribes  to  the 
proletariat  to  keep  out  of  Bolshevism.  Here  are  some  of  the 
schemes  on  which  they  are  going  to  spend  ,£300,000,000  : — 
Electrical  power  scheme  (that  is  the  latest  fad),  bread  subsidy, 
education  subsidy,  unemployment  doles,  .  railway  subsidy,  coal 
subsidy  and  pensions.  All  this  amounts  to  about  £'376,000,000. 
Now,  where  is  all  that  money  coming  from?  From  the  City  of 
London  chiefly — from  you  and  me  and  the  shareholders  in  com- 
panies like  this.  It  is  certainly  not  coming  from  the  classes  for 
whom  these  schemes  are  designed — certainly  not  from  the  classes 
who  work  with  their  hands,  because  Lord  Peel  told  the  House 
of  Lords  the  other  day,  what  is  indeed  common  knowledge,  that 
80  per  rent,  of  this  enormous  tax  revenue  comes  from  direct  taxa- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  from  income-tax,  super-tax,  excess  profits 
duty  and  death  duties.  Only  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  a  sum 
which  I  do  not  think  in  our  lifetime  is  ever  likely  to  be  less  than 
£1,000,000,000,  comes  from  indirect  taxes,  or  taxes  on  commodi- 
ties, so  that  you  see  in  reality  it  comes  back  to  the  classes  that 
hold  shares  in  finance  companies  in  the  City.  It  is  we  who  have 
to  find  the  bulk  of  this  money.  Other  countries,  like  France  and 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  distribute  taxation  by  means  of 
tariffs,  but  in  England,  where  we  have  no  tariff,  you  can  get  a 
concentration  of  taxation.  Four-fifths  fall  upon  a  class  which  is 
not  much  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  population. 

A  Protest. 

Now,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  other  policy 
but  a  10s.  income-tax  and  a  50  per  cent,  death  duty  to  meet  this 
state  of  things,  I  predict  financial  and  moral  results  of  the  most 
deplorable  character,  and  I  think  that  in  the  City  all  people  of 
any  influence  and  position,  however  small,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
financial  companies  ought — as  they  have  to  find  most  of  the 
money — to  raise  their  voices  in  protest.  They  ought  to  tell  the 
Government  that  these  schemes  of  social  reform,  however  admir- 
able they  might  be  in  normal  times,  ought  now  to  be  postponed 
until  we  have  paid  off  some  of  our  debts  and  until  we  have  re- 
stored our  currency  to  something  like  a  sound  metallic  basis. 
Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  with  those  remarks  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  move  :  "  That  the  reports  and  accounts  as  submitted  to 
this  meeting  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  final  dividends  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  stock,  2f  per  cent,  on  the 
Second  Preferred  stock,  and  11  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  stock, 
all  less  tax,  be  declared  and  paid,  and  that  the  balance  of  £11,268 
6s.  8d.  be  carried  forward."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Haseltine  to  second 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Haseltine  seconded  the  motion 
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BANGAWAN  RUBBER 

IMPROVED    POSITION    AND    PROSPECTS— NEW  AREA 
BEING     OPENED  UP., 

The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Bangawan  Rubber, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  the  registered  offices  of  the 
company,  3  and  4,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Coterell  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Lawrence  Spicer,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — Turning  to  the  accounts.  In 
considering  these  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  period  under 
review  was  almost  entirely  a  war  period,  and  one  during  which 
which  few  rubber  companies  have  been  able  to  maintain  profits 
and  still  fewer  to  show  any  advance  ;  and,  although  in  our  case 
the  improvement  is  small,  considering  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  everything  we  use  on  the  estates,  the  difficulties  in  securing 
freight,  the  increased  rates  paid  on  this  account,  and  war  risk  in- 
surance, it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  show  any  increase  at  all  and 
to  have  at  last  entered  the  list  of  dividend  payers.  Although  the 
policy  we  have  adopted  of  setting  aside  no  less  than  £10,000 
during  the  past  two  years  from  profits  to  preliminary  expenses  and 
property  reserve  account,  in  addition  to  debiting  all  the  expenses 
both  in  London  and  Borneo  to  revenue,  has  led  to  the  curtailment 
and  postponement  of  dividends,  we  feel  sure  our  action  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  loan  account, 
which  has  been  such  a  heavy  item  in  this  company's  accounts  for 
so  many  years,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  with  its  disappear- 
ance I  think  we  show  to-day  a  balance-sheet  beyond  criticism. 

Turning  to  the  position  of  the  estates,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  you  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Bewsher,  the 
general  manager.  Mr.  Bewsher  writes  : — "  1.  The  property  is 
clean  throughout,  and  the  trees  have  a  bright  and  healthy  appear- 
ance. They  show  a  good  growth  during  the  year."  "2.  Tapping 
on  the  whole  has  been  well  carried  out  and  wounding  and  bark 
consumption  has  been  carefully  supervised,  and  the  board  may 
rest  assured  that  this  very  important  work  is  being  kept  up  to  the 
mark."  "3.  The  property  is  generally  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
has  improved  immensely  during  the  last  year."  The  British  North 
Borneo  Company  arranged  during  the  year  that  Mr.  Maurice 
Maude  should  inspect  and  report  upon  our  property.  The  advent 
of  a  new  visiting  agent  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  both 
directors  and  managers,  as  the  "  new  broom,''  very  rightly,  has  a 
way  of  laying  about  him  with  energy  if  there  is  anything  to  find 
fault  with,  and  Mr.  Maude  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is, 
therefore,  gratifying  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  most  heartily 
confirmed  the  manager's  report  as  to  the  condition  of  our  pro- 
perties. You  will  see  from  this  that  our  improved  financial  posi- 
tion has  not  been  gained  by  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  estate, 
but  rather  in  spite  of  thoroughly  tackling  any  problem  which  has 
presented  itself  and  spending  any  money  that  could  be  spent  bene- 
ficially. No  additions  were  made  to  the  planted  area  during  the 
year  1918,  but  it  is  intended  to  plant  up  a  further  1,000  acres  as 
labour  is  available,  and  already  250  acres  have  been  felled  and 
cleared  ready  for  planting  this  year.  As  the  cost  of  this  addition 
will  be  met  out  of  revenue  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you,  after  your 
long  wait  for  dividends,  that  it  will  not  curtail  the  distribution  of 
profits  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  being  brought  to  maturity. 
We  could  not  wisely  set  aside  a  lesser  sum  to  reserve,  and  for  a 
rubber  company  there  is  no  better  reserve  than  new  rubber 
coming  along. 

The  prospects  for  this  year  are  favourable,  and  if  our  manager's 
estimate  of  a  crop  of  400,000  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  10. 2d.  f.o.b.,  includ- 
ing all  expenditure,  is  realised,  as  it  should  be,  our  next  accounts 
will  show  a  further  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  future  of  the  market  for  rubber,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to-day  to  sell  the  whole  of  our  crop  up  to 
the  end  of  1920  at  a  price  that  would  leave  us  with  a  good  profit, 
this  confidence  seems  justified  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  our  position 
we  have  sold  forward  to  the  end  of  1920  sufficient  rubber  to  cover 
practically  all  estimated  espenses.  The  price  realised  for  these 
sales  ranges  from  Is.  lOd.  to  Is.  lOfd.  into  godown  Singapore 
for  standard  sheet  and  covers  something  under  one-third  of  our 
crop,  so  that  the  position  to-day  is  that  we  have  insured  all  ex- 
penses until  the  end  of  1920,  and  approximately  all  other  sales 
will  represent  clear  profit.  In  addition  to  the  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  to  the  31st  December  last,  which  we  shall  ask  you  to  con- 
firm to-day,  the  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  on 
account  of  the  profits  for  the  current  year  of  a  like  amount.  Mr. 
Maude's  report  says  : — "  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  managed 
estates  that  I  have  been  to.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  estate  to 
superivse  ;  not  only  is  it  well  supervised,  but  it  has  also  been  worked 
on  economical  lines.  Your  staff  appear  to  be  very  keen  on  their 
work.  Mr.  Bewsher  is  a  very  energetic  and  keen  man.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  of  nothing  else  except  his  work,  and  under  his 
management  your  estate  is  bound  to  prosper."  I  now  propose: — 
"  That  the  report  and  accounts  to  the  31st  December,  1918,  be 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  less  income 
tax,  be  paid  on  the  11th  June  to  the  shareholders  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  company  this  day." 

Mr.  T.  A.  Gallie  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


Splitting  qf  the  Shares. 

At  an  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  which  was  afterwards 
held  it  was  resolved  :  "  That  each  of  the  125,000  issued  shares  of 
£1  each  and  each  of  the  75,000  unissued  shares  of  £1  each  in  the 
i  ompany.be  divided  into  ten  shares  of  2s.  each." 
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LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE 
AND    GENERAL  ASSURANCE 

CAPITAL  INCREASED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUED 
EXPANSION. 

The  Fifty-Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London 
and  Lancashire  Life  and  General  Assurance  Association,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Offices,  06  and  67,  Cornhill, 
E.C.,  Mr.  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt  (the  Chairman)  presiding,  said  : 
Gentlemen, — The  life  department  shows  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  respect.  The  new  premium  income  of 
,£56,748  is  the  largest  ever  obtained  by  the  association  in  any  one 
year,  being  greater  than  the  previous  best  (1917)  by  £8,299.  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  policies,  assuring  sums 
amounting  to  £956,166,  were  issued.  Of  these  1,029  policies  for 
£549,319,  producing  a  premium  income  of  £41,600,  represented 
business  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom, .  and  the  balance  that 
obtained  in  the  colonies.  The  life  assurance  funds  have  increased 
by  £112,878,  and  are  now  £4,102,636.  The  mortality  experi- 
ence, while  less  favourable  than  was  usual  previous  to  the  war, 
nevertheless  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  any  year  since 
1913.  The  net  rate  of  Inlerest  earned  on  the  life  and  annuity 
funds  amounted  to  £4  2s.  5d.  per  cent.,  as  against  £4  0s.  2d.  for 
1917.  Dealing  with  the  fire  department  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  net  premium  income  amounted  to  £189,328*  being  an  in* 
crease  of  £87,933  as  compared  with  1917.  The  losses  paid  and 
outstanding  were  £90, 752,  being  at  the  rate  of  48  per  cent. — a 
less  favourable  experience  than  that  of  the  preceding  years — and 
there  remains  a  balance  of  £3,721,  which  is  carried  to  profit  and 
loss  account.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  combined  net 
premium  income  of  the  fire,  accident  and  general  departments 
amounted  to  £282,434,  being  an  increase  of  £94,632  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  and  the  funds  of  the  departments 
have  been  increased  by  £39,494. 

The  total  funds  and  assets,  excluding  uncalled  capital,  are  in- 
creased by  £163,581,  and  now  stand  at  £5,097,270. 

Our  investments  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  have  increased 
by  £201,274,  and  of  this  amount  £195,000  is  represented  by 
British  Government  securities.  The  item  appearing  on  the  liabili- 
ties side,  "  Loan  from  bankers,"  is  almost  for  the  same  amount 
as  last  year,  but  I  would  remark  that  during  the  year  we  repaid 
£150,000  of  the  1917  loan  from  bankers. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  matters  to  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration at  the  extra-ordinary  general  meeting.  The  circular 
enclosed  with  the  notice  of  meeting  has  gone  very  fully  into  these 
matters,  which  are  in  short  :— Firstly,  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  association  ;  secondly,  to  change  its  title  to  that  of  "  London 
and  Scottish  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.";  thirdly,  to  make  cer* 
tain  alterations  in  the  articles  of  association.  Since  our  last  issue 
of  capital  in  1910  the  business  of  the  association  has  greatly  in* 
creased.  The  reports  and  accounts  which  we  have  just  had  before 
us  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  "  Life  ' 
business,  the  departments  which  were  then  established,  now  pro* 
duce  a  net  premium  income  in  excess  of  £280,000  per  annum. 
The  total  income  of  the  association  exceeds  £900,000  per  annurri; 
and  the  total  assets  are  in  excess  of  £5,000,000.  In  view  of  these 
developments  and  the  continued  expansion  of  the  business  your 
directors  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  capital  should  be 
increased.  The  present  capital  of  the  association  consists  of  a 
subscribed  capital  of  £333,825,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  only 
£66,765.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  issue  a  further  53,235 
shares  at  £3  2s.  6d.  per  share,  which  would  make  the  subscribed 
capital  £600,000  and  the  paid-up  capital  £120,000.  The  whole 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  employed  in  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  our  business  and  the  strengthening  of  our  reserves 
and  general  position'.  We  propose,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
the  authorised  capital  to  the  rough  figure  of  £1,000,000,  but  we 
have  no  present  intention  of  making  any  further  issue  of  shares, 
beyond  the  53,235  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  order  to  remove  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  this  confusion  of  names,  your  directors  have  entered  into  a 
provisional  agreement  with  the  directors  of  the  London  and  Lan- 
cashire Fire  Insurance  Company,  under  which,  subject  to  your 
approval  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  association  will 
assume  the  title  of  London  and  Scottish  Assurance  Corporation, 
Ltd.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Fire  shall  pay  to  this  association  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  change  and  possible  loss  of  good- 
will. It  also  contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of  our  good- 
will, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  change  of  name. 

I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  report  of  the  directors,  together 
with  the  statement  of  revenue  accounts  and  balance-sheet  and  the 
auditors'  certificate,  be  received,  adopted  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  that  the  dividend  and  bonus  on  the  association's 
shares  recommended  by  such  report  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  (Mr.  Richard  S.  Guinness)  seconded  the 
motion. 

Extra-Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

An  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  when 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
company  to  £1,000,000  by  the  creation  of  130,000  additional  shares 
of  £0  each,  ranking  for  dividend  and  in  all  other  respects  pari 
passu  with  the  existing  shares  of  the  company,  and  confirming  an 
agreement  dated  18th  March,  1919,  made  between  the  company 
and  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
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The  announcement  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  attend 
the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  autumn  is,  we  hope,  untrue.  The  Prime 
Minister's  prolonged  and  continuous  absence  in  Paris 
is,  not  an  inconvenience  only,  but  a  positive  danger 
at  the  present  hour.  The  condition-of-England 
question  is  far  more  important  to  us  than  the  boun- 
daries of  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  wanted  here  and  now  in  London.  Surely 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  or  somebody  of  competence,  assisted  by  the  army 
of  experts,  might  be  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
delimitations  and  new  governments.  If  they  want  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  advice  or  authority,  let  them  come  to 
London  for  it,  instead  of  our  Ministers  running  over  to 
Paris  every  other  dav,  or  talking  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  telephone.  The  social,  political,  and  industrial 
condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  never  more  dan- 
gerous than  it  is  now,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  place 
is  in  Downing  Street  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  more  closely  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  are  examined  the  more 
absurd  and  unworkable  do  they  appear.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  The  only  people  who 
can  demand  his  surrender  are  the  Germans,  for  this 
reason.  An  extradition  treaty  is  an  agreement 
by  which  one  nation  demands  that  another  shall 
yield  up  one  of  its  subjects  against  whom  there 
is  evidence  that  he  has  committed  one  of  the  crimes 
specified  in  the  Treaty.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
crimes  in  question  are  invariably  municipal  crimes,  that 
is,  felonies  or  misdemeanours  according  to  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  nation  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
alleged  criminal,  the  only  nation  of  which  the  ex-Kaiser 
is  a  subject  is  Germany,  for  he  is  certainly  not  a 
British,  French,  Italian,  or  American  subject.  Indeed, 
he  is  not  a  subject  at  all.  The  .Allies  may  ask  the 
Dutch  to  surrender  the  ex-Kaiser  as  an  act  of  grace 
or  of  war.  Who  were  the  lawyers  who  drafted  the 
report  of  the  Committee? 

Satan  rebuking  sin  is  always  an  amusing  spectacle. 
Thus,  when  the  Germans  describe  the  Treaty  as  "  the 
last  terrible  triumph  of  the  dying  philosophy  of  im- 
perialist and  capitalist  tendencies,"  and  when'they  say 
"  ab6ve  the  whole  demands  of  the  Peace  Treaty  stand 
the  words  1  Might  comes  before  Right,'  "  we,  thinking 
of  the  Treaties  of  Frankfort  and  Brest,  of  Bismarck 
and  Ludendorff,  can  merely  smile.  For  forty  years 
the  Germans  have,  worked  the  doctrine  of  Might  is 
Right  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  of  their 
nation  ;  they  have  preached  it  from  pulpits,  written  it 


in  newspapers,  and  anounced  it  in  Imperial  rescripts/ 
To  prove  its  truth  they  plunged  Europe  into  a  hell-pit 
of  blood  and  poison;  and  now  that  they  have  failed, 
they  have  the  cynical  effrontery  to  hurl  the  doctrine 
back  at  their  conquerors.  As  a  rule  we  eschew  mouth- 
stopping  proverbs  :  but  this  is  one  of  those  occasions 
when  the  only  answer  to  this  verbiage  is,  "  Who  plays 
pays." 

Some  of  the  proposals  in  the  German  Counter-propo- 
sitions seem  reasonable.  For  instance,  the  proposal 
to  defer  the  payment  of  the  first  thousand  millions  to 
some  future  date,  say,  1922,  seems  reasonable,  for  Ger- 
many is  at  present  in  the  trough  of  the  economic  sea, 
bankrupt  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  proposal 
that  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  retain  some  of  her 
merchant  ships  is  also  reasonable,  for  no  nation  can 
trade  without  ships,  and  unless  Germany  trades  she 
cannot  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that 
Germany  should  be  allowed  to  administer  any  of  her 
colonies,  in  Africa  or  the  Pacific,  must  not  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment,  because  Germany  has  grossly  abused 
her  trust  as  a  colonial  power,  exploring  the  natives 
with  characteristic  cruelty.  The  handing  over  of  por- 
tions of  Germany  to  Poland  can  only  lead  to  trouble, 
because  the  Poles  are  politically  a  century  behind  the 
Germans,  and  because  there  are  too  many  Germans 
settled  in  those  districts  to  make  the  experiment  a 
success. 

The  signing  of  peace  retreats  perpetually,  and  our 
negotiators  are  like  one  climbing  a  mountain  ;  as  soon 
as  one  peak  is  attained,  another  ascent  reveals  itself. 
But  when  peace  is  signed,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  will  resign  his  seals  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  he  retired 
from  that  damnosa  her  edit  as,  the  leadership  of  the 
Unionist  party,  on  the  plea  of  age.  He  is  now  really 
tired  ;  is  getting  out  of  his  house  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
and  is  charmed  with  his  flat  in  Paris.  Who  is  to  be 
his  successor?  The  answer  depends  on  another  ques- 
tion :  who  is  to  fill  the  Embassy  at  Washington?  The 
Prime  Minister,  we  understand,  wishes  to  appoint  Mr. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  to  despatch  Captain  Frederick  Guest. 
M. P. ,  as  Ambassador  to  Washington^  ^  , .  „ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  want  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  What  qualifications 
an  Oxford  don,  whose  name  has  been  made  as  a  lec- 
turer at  a  provincial  university,  can  have  for  the  post  of 
an  Ambassador  we  fail  to  discern,  but  the  desire  is  at 
least  a  refutation  Of  the  charge  of  snobbery  so  often 
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brought  against  the  Americans.  After  Lord  Bryce, 
nothing  will  please  the  American  nation  but  a  high- 
brow of  the  first-mark,  and  that  Mr.  Fisher  certainly  is. 
Captain  Guest  has  doubtless  many  merits,  but  he 
hardly  comes  within  that  category.  But  why  does  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  want  to  make  Mr.  Fisher  Secretary  ol 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  duties  of  which  post  are 
now  so  efficiently  discharged  by  Lord  Curzon? 

The  first  qualifications  we  should  have  thought,  for  a 
Foreign  Secretary  and  for  an  Ambassador  are  varied 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  proved  facility  in  dealing 
with  men  and  documents.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
a  good  school  for  testing  these  qualifications,  and  tried 
by  that  test  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  failure.  When  he  attempted 
to  pilot  a  Bill  through  its  second  reading  or  committee 
in  that  assembly  Mr.  Fisher  made  such  a  mess  of  it 
(we  are  not  referring  to  his  own  Education  Bill)  that  he 
had  to  hand  it  over  to  an  "old  Parliamentary  hand." 
The  truth  is  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to-day  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  three  kinds  of  men,  university  pro- 
fessors, men  of  science,  and  finance  men.  All  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  own  spheres,  but  translated  to  the  world 
of  government,  they  acquire  the  weakness  of  politicians 
without  their  quickness  in  handling  men  and  papers. 

This  exaggerated  respect  for  professors  and  finan- 
ciers is  partly  a  reaction  against  the  political  lawyers 
and  the  ex-Governors,  who,  it  is  thought,  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  emoluments,  and  partly  the 
awe  inspired  bv  the  unknown,  or  ununderstood — omnc 
ignotum  pro  mirabili.  The  Prime  Minister  loves  to  sur- 
round himself  with  money-bags,  because  he  is  not  a 
money-making  animal  :  thus  all  his  friends  are  pluto- 
crats or  polypapists.  To  the  half-educated  public  a 
professor  seems  a  demi-god,  a  wondrous  thing.  But 
as  the  business  of  government  really  consists  in  reading 
and  writing  papers  and  speaking,  in  the  end  we  have  to 
come  back  to  the  dealers  in  words,  the  lawyers  and 
the  orators. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  congratu- 
lation that  greeted  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  resuming 
his  seat  in  that  Court  which  he  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  desert  for  nearly  three  years.  Lord 
Reading's  racial  familiarity  and  family  connection  with 
finance  no  doubt  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  services 
he  has  been  performing  in  New  York.  The  value  of 
those  services  to  the  nation  we  do  not  question,  any 
more  than  the  skill  and  success  with  which  Lord 
Reading  executed  them.  What  we  object  to  is  the 
employment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  as  a 
financial  broker  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Head  of  the 
English  judiciary  should  know  nothing  of  finance,  ex- 
cept what  he  may  have  learned  of  mercantile  law  in  his 
practice  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  cases  that  come  before 
him.  His  knowledge  should  certainly  have  a  less 
sinister  source  than  the  under-world  of  Marconi  finance. 
We  hope  that  never  again  will  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  on  a  similar  mission, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  law, 
constitutional,  if  not  statutory. 

The  Manchester  programme  is  strong  :  luckily  for 
the  remnants  of  our  civilisation  still  left  us,  the  men 
who  back  it  are  weak.  Who  are  these  Manchester 
Liberals  who  pronounce  doom  on  lords  and  capitalists, 
and  try  feverishly  to  outbid  the  Smillies  and  Harts- 
horns? No  hereditary  titles  to  continue  after  the  death 
of  present  holders ;  an  elected  second  chamber  without 
a  veto;  a  levy  on  capital — what  a  farrago  of  presump- 
tuous rubbish  !  Does  Mr.  Asquith  father  this  incen- 
diary trash?  Meanwhile  we  are  threatened  with  a 
war,  not  only  of  classes,  but  of  sexes.  For  (as  some 
of  us  foresaw)  the  women  and  girls,  who  were  taken 
on  during  the  war  to  fill  the  jobs  of  the  men  who  were 
fighting,  now  refuse  to  go  back  to  their  kitchens  and 
wash-tubs,  and  the  workless  heroes  threaten  dire 
things.  The  demonstration  on  Monday  and  the 
attempted  march  on  the  House  of  Commons  were  ugly 
signs. 


The  recognition  of  Admiral  Koltschak's  Government 
is  the  first  sign  of  a  sane  and  decided  Russian  policy 
since  the  revolution  of  1917,  so  foolishly  encouraged 
by  the  British  and  French  Cabinets.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Clem  Edwards  that  a  large  consign- 
ment of  food  is  on  its  way  to  Petrograd.  The  first 
things  to  do  are  to  feed  the  starving  and  to  restore 
order  and  protection  to  life  and  property.  It  will  be 
time  enough,  when  those  things  are  done,  to  talk  about 
a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  presumably  is  "  sooth- 
ing syrup  "  for  the  Democrats.  For  the  Russian 
people,  80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  illiterate,  are  half- 
child  and  half-savage  in  character,  and  quite  unfitted 
as  yet  for  representative  government.  We  hope  that 
Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  their  coadjutors,  will  be  speedily 
shot  or  hung  for  their  careers  of  murder  and  robbery, 
and  that  we  shall  not  repeat  the  mistake  made  in  regard 
to  the  German  officers  by  putting  off  the  trials  of  male- 
factors until  they  have  escaped,  or  the  evidence  has 
disappeared. 

The  dinner  given  to  Lord  Finlay  in  the  Middle 
Temple  hall  was,  we  think,  partly  a  tribute  to  what 
Sir  Edward  Carson  called  his  "sterling  character," 
and  partly  an  expression  of  professional  disapproval  of 
the  way  in  which  he  was  "  Lloyd-Georged  "  off  the 
Woolsack.  Although  a  bargain  was  made  with  Lord 
Finlay  on  his  appointment  that  the  pension  would  be 
waived,  we  understand  that  Lord  Finlay  first  learned 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  be  re-appointed  from  the 
newspapers.  Lord  Finlay  is  neither  an  orator,  nor  a 
politician,  but  as  Sir  Edward  Carson  said,  "  a  real 
workman  in  the  trade."  The  tradesman-lawyer  is 
always  better  appreciated  by  the  profession  than  by  the 
public.  If  we  had  been  asked  to  select  Lord  Finlay's 
salient  virtue  we  should  have  said  his  loyalty,  his 
honesty,  his  straightforwardness.  All  the  same,  that 
was  a  shrewd  thrust  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's,  who  slyly 
demurred  to  Sir  Edward  Carson's  statement  that  "ster- 
ling character  "  was  the  surest  means  to  success  at  the 
Bar. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  pretend  to  know  that  General 
Sir  Charles  Townshend  will  be  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India.  Whether  this  splendid 
post  is  intended  to  compensate  him  for  the  mortifica- 
tions of  the  Kut  campaign,  or  to  close  his  mouth  with 
regard  to  the  Mesopotamia  muddle,  may  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. General  Townshend  is  a  brilliant  and  vigorous 
soldier,  who  married  a  French  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
Parisian  financier.  Until  two  years  ago  General 
Townshend  was  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  marquisate 
of  Townshend,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  representatives 
of  that  famous  Norfolk  family,  which  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Viscount 
Townshend  was  the  brother-in-law,  colleague,  and 
finally  the  enemv,  of  Sir  Robert  Waloole.  His  grand- 
son, George  Townshend,  the  Field-Marshal,  after- 
wards the  marquis,  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Canada  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Quebec.  Charles 
Townshend  was  the  witty  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Chatham's  Government;  and  Tommy  Townshend, 
whose  son  was  Home  Secretarv  and  created  Viscount 
Sydney,  was  the  celebrated  Whip  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

We  publish  a  correspondence  between  Major  W.  S. 
Williams,  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Club,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  Company,  which  is  a  pain- 
ful illustration  of  the  manners  of  London  to-day.  That 
Bonvin,  pere  et  fils,  should  have  insulted  Major 
Williams  because  he  complained  of  his  dinner  does  not 
in  the  least  surprise  us.  The  modern  restaurant  mana- 
ger, dressed  in  a  smoking  jacket  and  pleated  shirt,  is 
either  patronising  or  impertinent;  he  is  a  type  of  demo- 
cracy. But  we  are  astonished  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  at  one  time  were  gentlemen,  should  have 
taken  the  part  of  the  manager  against  their  customer, 
arid  have  instructed  the  secretary  to  write  an  answer  to 
the  solicitor's  letter  which  approved  and  thereby  doubled 
the  original  offence.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  deny  any  of  the  facts  alleged. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Captain  Bellamy  (a  candi- 
date of  the  National  Party)'  will  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Bray,  who  withdrew 
his  libel  action  from  the  jury  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  defendant,  with  costs  against  the  plaintiff.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Justice  Bray,  as  reported  in  The  Times,  to 
vote  or  speak  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  last 
general  election  was  "to  play  the  German  game,"  and 
for  one  candidate  to  accuse  another  of  being  a  pro- 
German  was  not  libellous.  A  more  absurd  decision 
was  probably  never  delivered  from  the  High 
Court.  It  may  be  Mr.  Justice  Bray's  opinion  that 
nobody  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  capable  of  obtaining 
"  a  proper  peace  "  :  as  a  man  he  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  view ;  but  as  a  judge  he  has  no  right  to  express  it. 
If  it  be  not  defamatory  to  charge  a  man  publicly  with 
"sympathising  with  the  enemy,"  then  we  don't  know 
what  is  a  libel.  Mr.  Justice  Bray  says  it  is  not  libellous 
to  call  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  pro-German, 
because  it  must  be  true. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  engineer  and  sailor  man,  must  by  this 
time  have  revised  the  meaning  of  Tennyson's  lines 
about  the  ennobling  effect  of  "the  maiden  passion  for 
a  maid."  For  the  maid  whom  he,  the  simple  sailor, 
thought  of  piloting  paternally  through  the  shoals  and 
eddies  of  a  wicked  war-world  turned  out  to  be  what 
the  French  call  "a  type,"  who  knew  more  than 
himself.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  lost  ^35  and  more 
pounds  in  law  costs,  no  doubt  :  but  he  is  richer 
by  experience,  and  will  no  doubt  ponder  on  the  wisdom 
of  democracy,  which  will  give  Cissie  Raymond  in  a  few 
years'  time  the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  helping  to  make  "  a  country  fit  for 
heroes. " 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  finding  employment  for 
disabled  soldiers,  some  light  work  which,  together  with 
their  pensions,  will  occupy  them  and  enable  them  to 
live.  We  should  have  thought  they  might  be  em- 
ployed as  lift-men,  for  they  have  only  to  sit  on  a  stool 
and  pull  a  rope.  And  this  might  enable  us  to  get  rid 
of  the  lift-girl,  one  of  the  worst  annoyances  of  the  day. 
In  one  of  the  blocks  of  offices  which  we  frequent  there 
are  two  beauties,  apparently  about  15,  though  it  is 
dangerous  to  speculate  nowadays  on  female  age. 
Whenever  we  arrive,  they  are  either  polishing  their 
shoes,  powdering  their  faces,  or  patting  their  hair.  In 
the  lift  they  sing  or  whistle  loudly,  when  they  are  not 
flirting  with  some  clerical  hero.  If  we  dare  to  interrupt 
an  amatory  whisper  by  "  announcing  the  story  of  our 
exit  "  (as  they  say  in  New  York),  we  are  glared  at 
scornfully,  and  the  lift  is  stopped  a  foot  too  high  or  too 
low — what  does  it  matter?  Will  no  one  deliver  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  these  Cissie  Raymonds?  Ave,  ave, 
Cornute  Imperator !    Morituri  te  salutant! 

We  hear  a  great  clutter  now  about  baths  being  pro- 
vided for  everybody,  baths  for  colliers,  and  baths  for 
servants,  though  we  have  not  yet,  as  householders, 
been  asked  to  provide  a  bath  for  the  gentleman  who 
sweeps  our  chimneys ;  one  of  them,  who  in  talk  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  he  was  by  night  a  band  conductor, 
was  most  informative  ;  and  he  probably  had  a  marble 
bath  at  home.  Does  it  never  occur  to  these  fine 
ladies  who  call  upon  us  to  rebuild  our  houses 
so  that  Mary  Jane  may  have  a  bath,  that  as  rate- 
payers we  have  provided  palatial  bathing  establish- 
ments for  both  sexes,  where  all  kinds  of  baths 
may  be  had  for  a  few  pence?  We  demand 
statistics  to  know  how  often  these  douche  and 
swimming  baths  are  used  by  how  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. Clean  linen  is  more  important  than  baths, 
for  the  healthy  body  cleanses  itself  by  a  process  that 
need  not  be  described.  But  clean  linen  we  cannot  get, 
and  will  not,  so  long  as  the  Horn  of  Plenty  continues 
to  pour  forth  Bradburys  from  Queen  Anne's  Chambers. 

The  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  police  apolo- 
gised to  the  rioters  of  Monday  for  protecting  Lon- 
don from  violence  is  a  most  serious  and  sinister  por- 


tent. The  two  Ministers  ohiefly  concerned  are  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Minister  of  Labour.  This 
question  of  police  discipline,  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
Metropolis  depends,  must  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 
The  obvious  policy  is  to  grant  all  increases  of  pay  that 
may  be  found  reasonable,  and  then  having  isolated  the 
material  or  pecuniary  grievances,  to  tackle  the  demand 
for  recognition  of  the  Union.  Our  belief  is  that  this 
demand  is  purely  political,  and  is  fomented  by  those 
pests  of  society,  the  enemies  of  this  and  every  State, 
who  batten  and  fatten  on  the  greed  and  envy  of  man- 
kind. With  these  anarchists,  to  whom  a  state  of 
order  is  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  there  should  be  no 
parleying,  no  dillying  and  dallying.  This,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  has  been  the  Government  decision,  for  there  is 
to  be  no  recognition  of  the  Police  Union. 

Since  Mafeking,  we  can  recall  nothing  more  perfectly 
discreditable  to  the  press  and  to  the  public  than  "  the 
Affair  Hawker,"  as  the  French  would  say.  The  North- 
cliffe  papers  offer  a  ,£10,000  prize  to  anyone  who  will 
fly  across  the  Atlantic.  To  win  this  prize  two  aviators, 
Messrs.  Hawker  and  Grieve,  make  the  attempt,  and 
fall  in  mid-Atlantic,  where  they  are  picked  up  by  a 
Danish  steamer.  Owing  to  furious  "  stunt"  writing 
by  the  press  the  two  aviators  are  received  in  London 
with  far  greater  plaudits  than  were  bestowed  on 
Marshal  Foch,  on  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  or  on  the 
Colonial  troops.  Millions  of  men,  without  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward,  have  done  braver  deeds  during  the 
last  four  years ;  some  with  no  reward  at  all,  others  for 
a  strip  of  ribbon,  or  a  metal  disc.  We  are  sorry  that 
the  King  was  involved  in  this  vulgar  buffoonery,  and 
we  are  profoundly  relieved  that  neither  Hawker  nor 
Grieve  slapped  His  Majesty  on  the  back,  and  called 
him  "  old  man." 


Where  is  Lord  Inchcape's  report  on  the  Dope  Syndi- 
cate? Where  is  the  second  report  on  the  Dardanelles 
expedition?  Where  is  the  second  report  on  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign?  And  where  is  Mr.  Cecil 
Harmsworth's  report  on  the  dismissal  of  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  from  the  Royal  Air  Force?  We  go 
to  press  before  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Lord  Stanhope's  motion;  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  some  officers  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  be- 
ing screened  from  exposure.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
bears  a  name  which,  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  said, 
is  a  "  synonym  for  integrity  and  veracity  "  in  North 
Wales  :  she  was  dismissed  summarily  because  she 
attempted  to  stop  the  promotion  of  incompetent  young 
women  to  highly  paid  posts  ;  and  there  is  more  than  a 
suggestion  that  these  young  women  were  "pro- 
tected "  by  R.A.F.  officers. 


Who  is  spending  all  this  money  on  a  press  propa- 
ganda in  favour  of  the  Pearsons'  oil-boring  in  Derby- 
shire? In  spite  of  the  brazen  and  obviously  subsidised 
puffs  in  the  press,  we  maintain  that  oil  will  not  be  found 
in  payable  quantities  in  Derbyshire,  wherever  else  it 
may  be  found.  It  seems  to  be  the  common  object  of  all 
these  scribes  in  the  daily  and  evening  papers  to  prove 
that  Lord  Cowdray  is  a  pure  altruist,  and  has  nothing 
to  gain,  however  much  oil  may  be  found.  Lord  Cow- 
dray is,  of  course,  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  and  Sir  Claren- 
don Hyde,  and  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  stoutly  re- 
fuse to  regard  this  firm  and  its  managing  director  as 
disinterested  philanthropists.  People  don't  become 
multi-millionaires,  or  rise  from  briefless  barristers  to 
titled  managing  directors,  by  treading  the  dusty  path  of 
philanthropy.  The  Government  find  the  money,  or 
rather  the  taxpayers  do,  Messrs.  Pearson  find  the  dril- 
lers, of  whom  they  have  a  plenty ;  the  maps  they  have 
taken  from  the  Geological  Survey,  and  if  payable  oil  be 
found,  Messrs.  Pearson  have  the  sole  right  of  making 
leases  and  handling  the  oil.  On  these  terms,  they  are 
certainly  boring  "for  their  health"  and  "without 
compensation. " 
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THE  BRITISH  'FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Before  the  war  the  foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain 
were  carried  on  by  three  agencies,  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  the  Consular  Service.  The 
necessities  of  the  blockade  called  into  being  a  fourth 
agency,  the  Overseas  Trade  Department,  which,  so  far 
as  we  understand  the  brief  and  not  very  clear  statement 
of  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland,  is  a  half-way  house 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
being  under  the  authority  of  the  latter,  and  most 
efficiently  manned,  largely  by  volunteers,  who  must 
now,  of  course,  depart.  On  the  vote  for  the  Consular 
Service,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  the  member  for  Chelsea, 
raised  a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  future,  not  only 
of  the  Consular  Service,  but  of  all  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  in  foreign  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  the  great  war  has  caused  a  revolution,  or,  in 
other  words,  has  precipitated  certain  violent  changes, 
which  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  beneficial.  The 
barrier  between  the  F.O.  and  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
which  has  practically  been  disappearing  for  the  last  ten 
years,  is  now  formally  abolished.    The  examination  for 
the  two  is  now  identical,  and  the  appointments  are 
interchangeable  between  th  em.     After  a  preliminary 
qualifying  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners (in  which,  presumably,  a  first  class  must  be 
attained),  a  Board  of  Selection  will  nominate  candidates 
for  competition.     Amongst  other  indispensable  con- 
ditions the  candidates  must  be  natural-born  British 
subjects,  and. both  their  parents  must  be,  or  have  been, 
natural-born  British  subjects.      This  may  be  neces- 
sary   to-day,    though    it    looks    a    little    like  the 
suggestion    of   panic   and    prejudice.      Such    a  con- 
dition   would    have    disqualified,     amongst  others, 
Lord    Lansdowne,    Lord    Fitzmaurice,    Sir  Edward 
Goschen,  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Sir  William 
White,  Sir  Henry  Drummond- Wolff ,  and  Sir  Fairfax 
Cartwright.    Seeing   the    marked    insularity   of  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  and  his  apparently  incorrigible 
inaptitude  for  speaking  any  language  but  his  own,  we 
prophesy  that  this  restriction  will  frequently  be  relaxed, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  do  under  the 
new  regulations.    Apparently  the  bar  against  members 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  men  of  Jewish  connections,  has 
been  removed,  as  has  the  necessity  of  possessing  a 
private  income  of  at  least  ,£400  a  year.    But  the  future 
of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  must  depend  on  whether  the  League  of 
Nations  is  going  to  be  a  reality  or  a  farce.    If  the 
League  of  Nations  is  going  to  be  a  reality,  then  high 
politics,  diplomacy  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
will  be  transferred  from  the  chanceries  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  League  with  its 
permanent  Secretariat  at  Geneva.    What,  indeed,  will 
be  left  for  the  Ambassadors  and  the  Ministers,  with 
their  families  of  secretaries  and  attaches,  to  do?  The 
ceremonious  part  of  their  profession,  the  giving  and 
receiving  dinners,  and  the  attendance  at  State  Concerts 
and  Balls,  must  disappear  with  the  emperors  and  kings 
whom  democracy  has  so  gaily  destroyed.   Oh,  says  the 
modern  reformer,  instead  of  dinners  and  bows  the  new 
Ambassadors  must  attend  to  trade.    We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Grant,  M.P.,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Maurice  de  Bunsen  on  his  tour  through  South  America, 
that  you  will  never  make  a  tradesman  out  of  a  diplo- 
matist. Nor  should  we  try  to  do  so;  the  training  and 
tradition  are  too  different :  and  the  only  result  of  trying 
to  assimilate  the  two  would  be  to  get  vulgar  or  dis- 
honest Ambassadors.    But  if  the  Embassies  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  Court  and  social  functions,  and  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  dabble  in  concessions  (which  would 
be  very  undesirable),  what  is  left  for  them  to  do? 
Elegant  espionage?  You  will  never  get  English  gentle- 
men to  do  that. 

There  was  a  convergence  of  opinion  in  the  debate 
that  the  trade  interests  of  Britain  were  inadequately 
looked  after,  as  is  true  :  longing  glances  were  cast  at 
the  activities  of  German,  Japanese  and  American 
drummers ;  envious  comparisons  were  made  between 


the  active  assistance  of  their  Legations  and  Embassies, 
and  the  languid  indifference  or  downright  hostility  of 
British  diplomatists.    There  seemed  to  be  a  confused 
notion  in  the  minds  of  most  members  that  the  Consular 
Service  could  put  all  right,  and  some  very  strong 
remarks    were    made    about    the    appointment  of 
foreigners,  generally  Germans,  as  British  Consuls  in 
foreign  towns.    We  doubt  whether  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, or  any  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the 
debate,  except  Mr.  Grant,  who  has  seen  with  his  eyes, 
have  any  idea  what  the  duties  of  a  Consul  are  in  a  large 
seaport  town  like  Hamburg-,  Rio  Janeiro,  or  Buenos 
Ayres.    They  are  very  heavy,  and  they  are  badly  paid, 
and  they  carry  no  social  prestige.    Sir  Arthur  Steel- 
Maitland  tried  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  ignorance  by 
pointing  out  that  no  paid  Consul  was  "other  than  a 
British  subject.     But  very  often  a  foreigner,  nearly 
always  a  German,  will  take  on  the  job  without  pay, 
partly   for  the   knowledge  obtained  of  what  British 
traders  are  doing — can  anyone  imagine  an  Englishman 
undertaking    a    foreign    consulship    without    pay  to 
acquire  information? — and  partly  for  the  fees,  which  in 
some  cases  are  considerable,  at  all  events  for  a  German. 
There  are  also  various  commercial  advantages  attached 
to  consulship,   with  the  Custom   House  officers  for 
instance,  which  we  cannot  stop  to  enumerate.   But  how 
many  members  of  Parliament  are  aware  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Consul  is  required  or  may  be  required  in 
the  following  cases  :   foreign   marriages   (under  the 
Foreign  Marriages  Act,  1892);  under   the  numerous 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  the  registry,  transfer,  and 
transmission  of  ships,  shares  in  ships,  and  mortgages 
on  ships;  inspection  of  berthing  accommodation,  mark- 
ing of  ships,  and  lighting  and  fog  signals;  contracts 
between   masters  of  ships  and  seamen ;   change  of 
masters;  discharge,  desertion  and  death  of  seamen; 
complaints  of  seamen  and  masters,  etc.,  etc.?  These  are 
only  some  of  the  multifarious  duties  which  fall  to  the 
Consul  in  a  large  seaport  town  abroad,  and  leave  him 
no  time  to  attend  to  concession-hunters  and  "  tra- 
vellers."     Besides,  the  Consul  is  a  kind  of  universal 
referee  in  disputes,  and  his  house  is  a  refuge  for  all 
Britons  in  distress.    The  fact  is  the  Consul  is  an  over- 
worked and  underpaid  official,  and  nothing  but  the  un- 
tireable  industry  of  the  Germans  and  their  mania  for 
spying  into  the  affairs  of  their  rivals  could  have  induced 
them  to  act  as  unpaid  Consuls  for  Britain.    All  that  is 
now  stopped,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have  done  so 
much  spade  work  for  British  sailors  and  merchants  in 
the  past  will  under  the  new  regulations  be  properly  paid 
and  socially  recognised.    But  this  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Consular  Service  does  not  touch  the 
big  question  of  how  British  trade  abroad  is  to  be  helped 
with  foreign  governments  in  the  competition  with  rivals 
like  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese.    The  truth  is  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  British  merchants  and  finan- 
ciers  themselves   and  their  travelling   agents.  The 
American  Government  always  protects  its  own  mer- 
chants and  contractors  abroad  by  diplomacy  and,  if 
necessary,  by  its  Navy.    The  most  celebrated  case  in 
point  is  that  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway,  which  was 
constructed  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  by  British  deben- 
tures, but,  luckily  for  them,  by  an  American  contractor. 
The  Portuguese  Government,  when  the  railway  was 
finished,  seeing  that  it  was  good,  took  it  into  its  stupid 
head  to  confiscate  it  on  some  frivolous  pretext.  The 
British  debenture  holders  went  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  collect  bad  debts  for  specu- 
lators.   The  American  contractor  was  dead,  but  his 
widow  had  "  a  pull  "  at  Washington,  and  the  American 
Government  forced  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  refer  the  matter  to  some  Swiss  arbitra- 
tors, who,  after  an  inquiry  that  lasted  eleven  years, 
awarded  the  debenture  holders  at  all  events  a  large 
portion  of  their  money.     That  was  the  old  Foreign 
Office  way  :  it  will  not  be,  we  trust,  the  new  way.  It 
is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  the  duty  of  a  British 
Ambassador    or    Minister    to    intrigue    or   fish  tor 
concessions;    but    he   must    see  that 
men  get 


fair    play    with    the    foreign  Govern- 
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ment,  at  least  "  as  good  a  show"  as  their  com- 
petitors. For  this  purpose  the  British  Minister  must 
be  "a  personage,"  must  live  in  a  big  house,  and  feed 
the  politicians.  But  the  real  work  of  pushing  British 
trade  interests  in  foreign  countries  must  be  left  to  the 
energy,  the  honesty,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual 
representatives  of  British  commercial  houses. 

THE  MIRAGE  OF  INTERNATIONALISM. 

THE  first  recorded  attempt  to  abolish  frontiers  and 
nationalities  is  chronicled  in  the  story  of  Babel. 
All  the  people  in  the  world  came  together  and  conspired 
to  bring  in  the  millenium.  The  Hebrew  chronicler, 
obviously  an  ardent  nationalist,  is  struck  primarily  by 
the  impiety  of  this  proceeding.  It  was  against  nature 
and  inherently  doomed  to  failure.  The  collected 
peoples  suddenly  realised  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand one  another  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
which  determined  the  primitive  Deity  of  the  fable  to 
bring  about  this  disaster  was  that  He  feared  that, 
should  the  experiment  succeed,  there  was  nothing  man 
might  not  ultimately  do.  He  might  actually  reach  the 
seventh  heaven. 

Babel  remains,  a  lonely  monument  in  Mesopotamia, 
as  a  witness  to  the  incorrigible  hopefulness  of  man  in 
the  face  of  repeated  disappointments.  Augustus  and 
his  successors  almost  accomplished  the  task  which  had 
proved  too  much  for  the  aspiring  architects  of  the 
Middle  East.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  every- 
one would  some  day  speak  Latin  and  live  within  the 
shelter  of  the  pax  Romana.  But  the  Empire  was  des- 
troyed and  there  were  nations  again  in  Europe.  Never- 
theless, men  were  still  haunted  with  memories  of  the 
ancient  Tower.  The  Roman  Empire  became,  or  tried 
to  become,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  only  after 
several  centuries  was  Europe  slowly  driven  to  realise 
that  blood  was  thicker  than  holy  water.  Scarcely  was 
the  failure  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of  a  world  com- 
munity accorded  a  place  in  the  histories,  when  men 
were  singing  the  "  internationale  "  to  a  different  tune 
(secular  in  place  of  sacred) ;  and  to-day  they  are  look- 
ing as  hopefully  towards  Geneva  (where  Sir  Eric  Drum- 
mond  will  entertain  humanity  at  ^"10,000  a  year)  as  the 
Semites  once  looked  towards  Babel. 

Are  the  chances  any  better  now  than  they  were  ten 
thousand  years  ago?  Englishmen  have  recently  died 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  for  England  and  Frenchmen 
for  France.  The  Americans,  who  claim  that  they 
wanted  to  die  only  for  humanity,  even  more  recently 
went  wild  with  delight,  because  an  American,  not  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  flew  from  the  UJnited 
States  to  the  Azores.  A  Peace  Conference  sits  in 
Paris  declaring  that  all  the  national  questions  in  the 
world  will  be  settled  according  to  right  and  justice,  but 
meanwhile  the  Poles  fight  the  Ukrainians,  and  on 
adequate  national  grounds  people  continue  to  be  killed 
in  Smyrna,  Cairo,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Galicia.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  been  proclaimed,  and  so  far  the 
only  result  has  been  to  turn  the  great  War  into  a 
number  of  little  wars  with  a  prospect  of  more  wars  to 
follow.  The  forces  which  make  for  cosmopolitanism 
are,  if  anything,  weaker  to-day  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Nationalism  is  everywhere 
stronger,  and  the  influences  which  soften  and  moderate 
nationalism  are  less  well-organised  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  European  nations  once  had  a  common 
tongue  (so  far  as  the  educated  classes  were  concerned) 
and  a  common  religion.  A  man  might  travel  from 
London  to  Rome  and  be  welcomed  everywhere  in  the 
same  kind  of  monastery  and  find  everywhere  men  who 
belonged  to  an  organisation  which  penetrated  everv 
class  of  every  community  in  Christendom.  We  do  not 
regard  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a  modern  first-class 
European  hotel  as  an  adequate  exchange  for  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  Cluny,  and  we  do  not  expect  Esperanto 
to  succeed,  where  the  language  of  Erasmus  failed. 
Rheims  expressed  an  international  motive  consider- 
ably more  powerful  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 


What,  in  effect,  are  the  main  motives  of  interna- 
tionalism? Finance  and  commerce  are  international, 
but  these  motives  are  as  old  as  the  nations.  They  have 
made  many  wars  and  prevented  none.  Religion  is  in- 
ternational, but  this  is  almost  a  negligible  motive  in 
modern  European  politics.  Art  is  international  in  the 
sense  that  an  Englishman  and  a  German  listening  to 
the  Ninth  Symphony  are  more  in  accord  than  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman  discussing  reparation  for 
damage  caused  by  the  war.  But  art  was  considerably 
more  powerful  as  a  cosmopolitan  motive  when  the  great 
cathedrals  were  built  than  it  is  to-day.  The  Jugo- 
slavs do  not  dislike  the  Austrians  less  because  they 
have  learned  how  to  paint  in  Vienna  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks will  not  be  kinder  to  the  Germans  of  Bohemia, 
because  German  audiences  in  Munich  hear  with  delight 
the  music  of  Smetana. 

There  remains  the  most  powerful  of  all  cosmopolitan 
influences  to-day — the  only  influence  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  powerful  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  influence  of  international  science. 
The  intellectual  energies  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they 
are  consistently  directed  to-day  towards  any  general  in- 
ternational achievement,  are  directed  towards  perfect- 
ing our  control  of  the  resources  of  nature.  The  mon- 
asteries of  to-day  are  the  laboratories  and  workshops 
of  the  chemist  and  the  engineer,  the  physician  and  the 
mechanic.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  para- 
graphs in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  is  that 
which  requires  the  Germans  to  receive  the  aircraft  of 
the  Allied  nations  in  German  aerodromes.  It  is  the 
one  undeniably  international  feature  in  the  document. 
Its  significance  was  borne  in  upon  us  the  other  day,  as 
we  sat  in  the  small  hut  of  a  flying-ground  not  far 
from  Paris.  Some  three  hours  previously  we  had  sat 
in  a  similar  hut  not  far  from  London.  There  was 
really  nothing  to  show  that  two  natural  frontiers  had 
been  crossed.  The  languages  were  the  same  (French, 
English  and  American).  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  same,  flying  in  all  its  aspects.  The  scene  was 
the  same,  a  large  open  space  with  aeroplanes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  old  sensation  of  being  in  a 
foreign  land,  due  to  the  formalities  and  delays  in- 
separable from  custom-houses  and  porters  and  pro- 
ceeding from  trains  to  steamers  and  from  steamers  to 
trains,  simply  did  not  exist.  Two  American  pilots  had 
made  a  forced  landing  and  internationally  were  tres- 
passers. But  our  English  friends  knew  all  about 
their  machine  and  plunged  at  once  into  technicalities. 
Here,  in  the  concrete,  was  an  instance  of  the  inter- 
national power  of  science.  In  a  few  years  aeroplanes 
will  be  flying  from  end  to  end  of  Europe,  all  obeying 
the  same  rules,  observing  the  same  code,  meeting  with 
the  same  kind  of  welcome  and  assistance,  whether  they 
be  registered  in  London,  Paris,  Prague  or  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  no  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  apparently  modern  development 
of  internationalism.  Science  as  an  international  force 
has  always  existed ;  but  so  far,  it  has  usually  meant 
that  the  men  of  all  nations  are  ready  to  unite  in  order 
to  discover  how  more  effectively  to  compete  with  one 
another.  The  march  of  science  and  the  advance  of 
material  progress  did  not  prevent  the  great  War,  but 
only  added  to  its  horrors  when  it  came.  When  Prome- 
theus brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  it  was  doubtless 
prophesied  that  men  would  no  longer  fight  one  another, 
but  would  henceforth  all  be  found  warming  themselves 
amicably  by  the  comfortable  beacons  of  a  new  civilisa- 
tion. 

We  do  not  think  there  will  be  another  great  war  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  we  do  not  base  this  hope  on 
the  League  of  Nations,  still  less  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  forged  by  the  Paris  Conference,  but  upon  the 
fact  that  this  generation  has  seen  war  close  at  hand. 
It  has  eaten  its  fill  of  horrors  and  has  already  des- 
troyed so  much  of  its  inherited  wealth  that  ruin  stares 
it  in  the  face,  unless  an  end  is  made  for  many  years  of 
the  worst  forms  of  unproductive  expenditure.  The 
nations  will  be  international,  not  because  they  desire  to 
be  so,  but  because  they  must. 
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ON  FANS. 

"  Haste  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  charge  repair  : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care." 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  II. 

WHEN  Pope's  Ariel  called  his  sylphs  to  Belinda's 
toilet,  it  was  to  Zephyretta  that  he  gave  the 
fan  ;  without  it  even  her  charms  were  incomplete,  un- 
finished. What  manner  of  fan  was  it,  we  wonder?  Was 
it  from  Paris,  of  chicken-skin  (fine  vellum  really), 
adorned  with  rich  devices  and  glazed  by  the  process 
known  as  Vernis  Martin?  Or  was  it  from  Spain,  the 
soberer  work  of  Cano  de  Arevalo,  or  from  the  dainty 
Venetian  pencil  of  Rosalba?  Or  was  it  your  true 
English  make,  disclosing  like  Mr.  Spectator's  friends, 
"an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds, 
beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures?  " 
With  Sir  Thomas  Browne  a  Norvicensian  can  but 
hazard  a  wide  conjecture.  Had  Belinda  been  twenty 
years  younger,  it  would  have  been,  we  may  be  sure, 
one  of  these  Parisian  newnesses  adorned  with  scenes 
from  Gulliver  of  which  my  lady  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
the  great  Dean  ;  but  as  Pope  was  not  able  to  foresee 
the  creation  of  Gulliver,  that  pretty  compliment  was 
denied  to  Swift.  Indian,  perhaps,  it  was,  one  of  those 
imports  against  which  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fan- 
Makers  protested  to  King  Charles  II.  ;  or  pierced  ivory 
from  mysterious  China,  a  land  so  convenient  in 
Belinda's  day,  as  a  model  of  right  civilisation,  in  ibe 
hands  of  the  satirist,  so  fashionable  for  its  wares  and 
tea  and  those  porcelain  beasts  or  dragons  which  goggle 
at  us  still  at  Hampton  Court,  "the  prettiest  Monsters 
in  the  world. " 

It  was  not  everyone  that  could  use  a  fan;  Belinda 
indeed  judges  her  new  acquaintance  by  their  skill  in 
handling  it.  She  herself  is  to  the  manner  born,  and 
has  no  need  to  go  to  Mr.  Spectator's  Fan  Drill-Master 
for  Amateurs,  or  to  carry  out  the  words  of  command 
with  one  of  his  "  cheap  plain  fans  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose." Here  are  his  orders,  redolent  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Queen  Anne  drawing-rooms  : 

Handle  your  fans, 
Unfold  your  fans, 
Discharge  your  fans, 
Ground  your  fans, 
Recover  your  fans, 
Flutter  your  fans ; 

Belinda  docs  them  all  better  than  any  mere  pupil  can, 
and  makes  Shock  bark  at  the  sudden  click.  Her  maid 
Mrs.  Betty  may  bungle,  or  Miss  Jenny  Starch,  the  rich 
indigo  merchant's  daughter;  not  Belinda.  Her  fan  can 
be  herself,  and  play  prude  or  coquette  at  will ;  ill-bred 
or  clumsy  it  can  never  be,  however  loud  she  pop  it 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  trick  is  indeed  the  fan- 
master's  pons  asinorttm,  to  make  your  gawky  hoyden, 
that  can  scarce  make  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
the  end  of  a  room,  discharge  hers  at  last  like  a  pocket- 
pistol.  Belinda  does  this  by  nature,  as  Sir  Plume  and 
the  ravisher  of  The  Lock  know  to  their  cost,  and  only 
her  curling  lio  shows  her  contempt  for  poor  Miss  Indigo 
aforesaid.  Miss  Jenny's  City  friends,  however,  are  less 
nice.  "  Don't  make  such  a  damned  noise  with  your  fan, 
Miss,  for  if  you  do  not  be  quiet  a  little,  I  shall  lose  my 
game  against  Major  Gundy-guts  of  the  Militia  and 
Miss  Prue  here,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Turtle,  Alderman, 
in  Cobleriana,  put  off  his  play  at  Lady  Roccambole's 
rout  near  the  Mansion  House.  There  was  a  raffle  once 
that  Swift  took  part  in,  but  he  did  not  win  the  prize,  to 
give  it,  as  he  proposed,  to  Mrs.  St.  John.  Did  he  then 
buy  a  fan  adorned  with  pictures  of  Bubble  scenes,  we 
wonder,  to  gratify  his  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  man- 
kind? If  so,  he  had  a  pretty  commentary  on  the  Rush 
to  be  Rich  at  Mercer's  Hall,  Cheapside,  the  business 
centre  of  the  Bubble,  in  the  year  of  grace  1718.  Had  he 
lived  till  1753  he  would  have  had  yet  more  material  for 
satire  in  the  "twelve  fans  held  up  before  twelve  pretty 
faces  during  divine  service  "  in  one  London  church 
alone,  as  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Com- 
plains. Their  appropriate  decorations  consisted,  inter 
alia,  of  Darby  and  Joan,  Harleouin  and  Columbine 
(was  this  from  Venice  and  the  Carnival?),  a  scene  from 


the  Rake's  Progress,  the  Taking  of  Portobello, 
Silenus,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  with  the  Decorations  and  Company.  Sure  of 
her  right  to  the  Apple,  Thackeray's  Baroness  Bernstein, 
nee  Beatrix  Esmond,  would  have  chosen  the  Judgment 
of  Paris ;  it  was  not  for  her,  once  the  beloved  of  Kings, 
to  descend  to  the  crepe  fan  of  your  plebeian  widow  in 
memory  of  the  late  Baron  Bernstein,  however  terribly 
she  was  to  claim  the  right  of  mourning  for  the  Old 
Chevalier  upon  that  stormy  and  most  tragic  death-bed 
of  hers. 

With  patrons  such  as  Beatrix  and  Belinda  your  fan- 
painter's  was  no  despicable  profession,  whether  in 
France  or  England,  or  Venice,  home  of  carnival  toys. 
Le  Brun  and  Phillipe  de  Champaigne  in  one,  Peter 
Oliver  in  another,  Rosalba  in  the  third,  did  not  disdain 
to  practice  it ;  with  Spain  and  Arevalo  we  have  met 
already.  In  the  18th  century  the  art,  from  being  a  by- 
product of  artists  otherwise  employed,  became  a  pro- 
fession in  itself.  Hubert,  Chevalier,  Jean  Boquet,  to 
them  and  their  like  are  due  the  delicate  designs  after, 
or  allied  to,  the  works  of  Watteau  and  Lancret,  now  so 
ardently  collected  as  the  brightest  fflory  of  the  fan. 
Not  that  your  Venice  fans  fall  short  even  of  these, 
whether  you  affect  the  rounded  feather  fan,  in  shape 
like  those  borne  above  the  Pope  in  Easter  Day  proces- 
sions;  or  the  dainty  trifle  adorned  with  the  smaller 
Roman  etchings  of  Piranesi  in  miniature,  picked  out  in 
colour;  or  the  same  scenes  yet  more  elaborated  and 
adorned  about  the  edffe  with  arabesques  from  Raphael's 
Stanze,  fans  which  Voltaire's  six  exiled  Kings  might 
well  have  bought  for  masked  Venetian  beauties. 

As  life,  in  France  at  least,  became  more  coquette, 
more  and  more  the  playing  at  love  in  a  perfumed  and 
painted  Arcadia,  so  the  fan,  weapon  and  vehicle  of 
these  light  loves,  took  to  itself  new  weapons.  Does 
Madame  wish  to  see  if  Mons.  l'Abb£  over  there  is 
looking  at  the  new  beauty?  She  unfurls  her  fan,  peeps 
through  the  1'ttle  circle  of  glass  mounted  in  its  stick, 
and,  herself  unseen,  inspects  at  leisure,  drawing  from 
her  observations  olans  for  a  fresh  campaign,  frowning 
or  smiling  as  he  betrays  indifference  or  ardour.  Would 
she  see  her  friend's  niece,  newly  from  the  convent, 
fluttering  and  bridling  in  her  box?  Her  friend  and  she 
had  words  this  morning  over  that  last  deal  at  cards,  and 
unless  Madame  repents,  small  hone  for  the  niece  at  the 
next  salnn  if  she  be  not  too  impossiHv  T^ttv  to  be 
kept  in  the  background.  Up  goes  the  Embarkation 
for  Cythera,  and  through  the  telescopic  lens  con- 
trived at  the  fan's  pivot  the  lady's  eve  can  mark 
the  little  one  getting  altogether  too  much  attention  for 
her  taste.  A  mere  country  miss,  pretty,  of  course,  but 
quite  unable  to  do  more  than  blush  and  smile  at  a  com- 
pliment. O,  the  taste  of  men,  and  Man  !  What  did 
shyness  feel  like?  No  answering  that  question  now, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  men  seem  to  like  it. 
Let  them  !  M.  d'Orleans  is  coming  to-niffht,  and  we 
will  see  how  these  gentlemen  look  when  they  find  that 
Madame  is  not  at  home  to  them. 

We  know  from  Mr.  Spectator  that  patches  were  once 
political;  and  a  fan,  like  a  forehead,  could  be  Whiff  or 
Tory  at  desire.  The  lady  who  carried  our  Portobello 
fan  to  church  was  all  for  Admiral  Vernon  and  the 
Opposition,  and  her  daughters'  politics  are  just  as 
clear.  Foxite  or  Pittite  acain?  Look  at  the  fan,  and 
you  can  settle  the  question  at  a  glance,  and  your 
behaviour,  what  is  more ;  for  our  Tory  ladies  allow  no 
such  liberties  as  their  rivals  of  Devonshire  House. 

Old  as  Effyot,  graceful  as  Greece,  mysterious  as 
China  and  the  East,  the  fan  has  a  noble  pedigree.  Will 
our  age  see  its  revival?  Not,  surely,  till  two  thinffs 
have  happened.  Jazz  and  Fox  Trot  and  all  their  vul- 
garities must  pass  away  before  the  fan  can  enjoy  its 
own  affain ;  and  the  collecting  instinct,  which  has 
banished  the  fan  to  cabinet  and  showcase,  must  be  sup- 
planted by  a  reviving  sense  of  use.  A  work  of  art  a  fan 
may  be,  but  it  is  first  of  all  a  fan,  and  should  have  seen 
some,  service  before  it  retires.  A  fan  unused  is  but  a 
toy,  a  bibelot;  used,  it  becomes  part  of  a  personality, 
and  the  fragrance  of  life  breathes  from  it.  One  crowded 
hour,  at  least,  and  then,  if  need  be,  oblivion.  Hear  the 
plea,  ladies  who  own  such  trifles,  and  give  your  fans 
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one  hour  of  action  and  triumph  before  the  drawer  of  the 
cabinet  yawns  for  them,  and  before  the  most  attractive, 
most  expressive  weapon  of  your  armoury  casts  its  long- 
ing, lingering  look  upon  the  romance  of  a  world  which 
it  is  about  to  leave  for  ever. 


NEARING   A  FIASCO. 

WHEN  a  speculative  petroleum  company  is  drilling 
in  virgin  and  somewhat  doubtful  ground,  when 
a  greater  depth  than  was  anticipated  has  been  reached 
and  no  oil  struck,  when  the  shareholders  are  becoming 
anxious  and  inquisitive  and  the  shares  are  beginning  to 
sag, then  is  the  time  when  cables  from  "  our  manager  " 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  then  the  facts  are  put  be- 
fore an  expert  who  solemnly  pronounces  that  the  "  in- 
dications are  favourable,"  then  every  puff  of  gas 
and  sign  of  oil  encountered  in  the  drilling  are  recalled 
and  made  much  of. 

The  shares  probably  have  a  last  flicker  and  the  pro- 
moters unload  the  last  of  their  holding. 

This  seems  to  be  precisely  what  is  happening  with 
regard  to  the  drilling  in  Derbyshire.  The  "share- 
holders "  are  the  tax-pavers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
involved  to  the  extent  of  a  million  without  their  con- 
sent, and  the  "  manager  "  is  Lord  Cowdray's  firm. 
But  who  are  the  promoters,  who  is  the  chairman,  who 
are  the  directors?  Are  they  represented  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions,  which  has  just  "  unloaded  "  the 
Mineral  Oil  Production  Department  upon  the  Petro- 
leum Executive? 

What  has  The  Times  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  why 
have  a  puffing  special  article  and  a  leader  appeared 
in  that  journal? 

It  might  be  difficult  to  answer  these  queries,  but  at 
least  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  speculative  drilling 
are  certain. 

Far  more  wells  than  necessary  to  test  the  geological 
conditions  are  being  drilled  in  the  Derbyshire  area. 
Two  wells,  i.e.,  Brimington  and  Hardstoft,  are  already 
past  the  depth  at  which  commercial  results  could  have 
been  expected,  and  a  third,  Renishavv,  is  in  little  better 
position.  Ironville  No.  2  is  also  nearing  its  last  hope 
of  oil. 

All  these  wells  seem  to  have  encountered  "  shows  of 
oil  and  gas"  in  the  strata  from  which  a  commercial 
production  was  possible  and  was  hoped  for. 

Once  the  Millstone  Grit  with  its  porous  sandstone 
has  been  passed  through  there  is  practically  no  hope  of 
good  productions  of  oil,  and  these  wells  are  either 
through  the  Millstone  Grit  or  near  the  base  of  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  American  experts,  with  their 
limited  knowledge  of  British  geology,  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  residual  impregnations  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  formation  outcrops  to  the 
westward,  but  this  is  not  likely.  They  must  know 
that  the  chances  of  striking  oil  in  commercial  quantity 
are  rapidly  vanishing  with  each  day's  drilling. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Petroleum  Research 
Department  under  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  advocated 
the  drilling  of  certain  test-wells  for  oil,  during  a  time 
when  oil  supnlies  were  dangerously  low  and  "  U  " 
boats  were  taking  heavy  toll  of  our  oil-tankers. 

It  was  arranged  also  between  responsible  oil  com- 
panies and  proprietors  that  these  tests  should  be  made 
at  no  expense  to  the  Government  and  the  public. 

For  reasons  which  the  Mineral  Oil  Production 
Department  and  the  Petroleum  Executive  can  probably 
explain  nothing  was  permitted  to  be  done.  After 
months  of  delay  Lord  Cowdray's  firm,  which  had  been 
negotiating  with  landowners  for  years,  offering  as 
much  as  2s.  6d.  per  ton  royalty,  without  being  able  to 
come  to  satisfactory  terms  except  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  suddenly  came  forward  with  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  and  was  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  to  drill  for  petroleum,  without 
any  arrangement  about  royalties. 

Quite  recently  a  firm  which  has  for  vears  been  try- 
ing- to  develop  petroleum  land  in  Nottinghamshire 
has  been  allowed  to  go  ahead  in  an  area  that  Lord 
Cowdray's  firm  did  not  want  to  test. 

So  it  appears  that  the  responsible  officials  who  have 


steadily  obstructed  the  production  of  oil  supplies  in  this 
country  are  not  even  consistent  in  their  refusal  of 
facilities  to  others  who  wish  to  drill. 

And  now  comes  this  newspaper  campaign— is  it  run 
from  Lord  Cowdray's  firm's  new  publicity  office  in 
Victoria  Street? — which  reads  as  if  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a  public  flotation. 

What  is  the  general  public  to  think  of  these  doings? 

What  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  practical  oil 
experts  of  the  country  think  has  been  put  on  record 
already. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  other  prospects  to  be  tried 
yet ;  but  as  far  as  Derbyshire  is  concerned  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  commercial  success.  The  drilling 
will  no  doubt  be  continued,  at  the  public  expense, 
with  the  patriotic  motive  of  training  a  certain  number 
of  youne  Britons  in  drilling  methods.  As  trained  men 
they  may  be  useful  in  future  to  either  Lord  Cowdray's 
firm  or  some  other  petroleum  company. 

We  may  be  agreeably  surprised.  If  oil  should  be 
discovered  in  commercial  quantity  in  Derbyshire  or  in 
Scotland,  then  by  the  agreement  of  1918  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Pearson  will  be  the  only  one  allowed  to  make 
leases  with  owners  and  to  dispose  of  the  oil  commer- 
cially.   At  least  that  is  our  reading  of  the  agreement. 

THE  HORN  OF  PLENTY. 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Beset,  perplexed,  Sir  Robert  Home, 
Gold  was  the  morn  when  thou  wast  born, 
Wreathed  emblem  of  the  treasure-trove, 
That  Amalthea  gave  to  Jove. 

I  know  a  simple  family — 
One  Wordsworth  would  have  loved  to  see — 
Would  they  were  seven  !    They  are  but  three, 
Two  crowned  with  Cornucopian  glee. 

The  father,  rugged  honest  soul, 
Toiled  under  Government  control, 
A  happy  slave  throughout  the  war, 
Nor  ever  made  so  much  before. 

But  when  a  metaphoric  peace 
Sounded  the  signal  for  release, 
This  patriot,  so  ashamed  to  shirk, 
Sternly  refused  a  stroke  to  work. 

Employers  bep-jred  :  he  scorned  their  tricks, 
And  pouched  his  twenty-eight-and-six, 
Dreading  no  base  tax-payer's  ban — 
How  Wordsworth  would  have  loved  that  man  ! 

His  daughter  in  domestic  thrall, 
Threw  up  her  cap  at  Duty's  call ; 
And  carried  on  with  much  address, 
As  a  first-class  munitioness. 

E'en  when  the  League  of  Nations  free 
(Which  Wordsworth  would  have  loved  to  see) 
Convulsed  the  world  with  L.  S.D. — 
She  went  content  with  one  pound  three. 

An  artless  maid  (yet  fond  of  sales), 
She  scorns  the  splendours  of  Versailles, 
Nor  deigns  to  drudge  for  churl  or  earl — 
Wordsworth  would  just  have  loved  that  girl. 

The  son,  a  soldier  who  had  bled, 
That  such  might  saunter  highly  fed, 
Demobilised  and  prompt  to  seek 
Employ,  eight  shillings  gets  per  week. 

And  him,  and  such  as  him,  you  meet 
Selling  spring  flowers  in  the  street, 
While  "flappers"  flaunt  and  "working"  men 
Do  next  to  nothing  now  and  then. 

Sir  Robert  Home  with  worry  worn, 
Why  should  smu«-  Fabians  hail  the  dawn? 
And  why  was  Winston  ever  born, 
Thus  twice  to  spoil  a  Golden  Horn? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ITALIAN  FIUME. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  state  of  affairs  in  Fiume  is  apparently  still 
very  confused  and,  as  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  the 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  Italy  is  not  yet  arranged. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  the  conclusion  of  peace 
v  irtually  in  sight  there  should  be  any  polemics  between 
the  victorious  powers,  but  since  this  particular  subject 
of  dispute  has  arisen,  it  is  as  well  it  should  be  cleared 
up  once  and  for  all,  and  at  the  present  moment,  if  pos- 
sible— for  it  is  certain  it  will  otherwise  always  be  the 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  so  long  as  a  particle  of  doubt 
attaches  to  it. 

The  Adriatic  question  forms  virtually  an  integrant 
part  of  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern 
problem.  Italy's  claims  or  pretensions,  if  you  will, 
must  therefore,  apart  from  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
she  is  justly  entitled  to  her  say  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  be 
very  carefully  adjusted,  and  with  all  due  regard  to  the 
characteristic  susceptibilities  of  the  Latin  race. 

It  may  at  first  blush  appear  somewhat  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  Italy,  when  it  is  remembered  how  much 
she  has  really  benefited,  territorially,  by  the  war,  to 
take  up  such  an  unyielding  attitude  in  regard  to  Fiume. 
But  on  the  postulatum  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Italians 
attach  a  sentimental  value  to  the  possession  of  the  port 
which  has  not  been  suddenly  engendered  by  events  of 
recent  date  which  could  certainly  never  have  been  anti- 
cipated, when  the  secret  pact  of  London  was  drawn  up. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  seldom  has  the  public  opinion 
in  Italy  been  so  unanimous  on  any  political  dispute  as  it 
has  on  the  question  of  Fiume — and  this  was  constantly 
being  brought  home  to  me  when  I  was  there  recently. 

Although  a  great  number  of  Italians  do  not  favour 
so-called  Nationalist  tendencies  which  would  urge  the 
Italian  negotiators  in  Paris  to  annex  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  yet  nobody  doubts  that 
the  town  of  Fiume  should,  under  the  pressure  of 
events,  be  assigned  to  Italy. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  gauging  for  myself  the 
depth  of  popular  opinion  amongst  Italians — both  high 
and  low — on  the  subject,  and  will  endeavour  to  sum- 
marize them  briefly,  as  it  can  only  be  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  both  sides  of  the  question  that  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  will  be  reached. 

It  is  advanced  by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  who,  parenthetic- 
ally, up  to  a  few  months  ago  were  fighting  against  the 
Allies,  that  Fiume  should  be  handed  over  to  them,  for 
two  reasons — firstly,  because  of  their  necessity  for 
another  outlet  in  the  sea,  and  secondly,  because  Fiume 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of  London. 

To  these  "reasons"  Italy  replies  with  several  argu- 
ments, the  weightiest  and  most  convincing  being — that, 
if  peace  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  Wilson,  then  on  the  principle  of  civilization 
alone  Fiume  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
Italian  town,  for  all  historic  and  ethnical  data  are  in  its 
favour. 

The  name  of  "Fiume,"  you  are  told,  is  in  itself 
Italian  and  notwithstanding  its  long  domination  by  Aus- 
tria, the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  still  have  Italian 
names.  In  further  proof  of  the  Italian  origin  of  the 
town  it  is  pointed  out  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  graves  in 
the  ancient  cemeteries  bear  Italian  inscriptions. 

It  is  contended,  moreover,  that,  apart  from  historic 
or  ethnical  reasons,  and  even  assuming  that  the  Paris 
negotiators  should  have  forgotten  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mistake  the  Italian  popu- 
lation for  an  Austrian  race,  there  remain  equally  strong 
points  which  are  derived  from  the  strength  of  former 
treaties  of  which  England  as  well  as  Italy  was  the 
signatory. 

The  Treaty  of  London,  they  admit,  does  not  recog- 
nize Fiume  as  going  to  Italy,  but  it  notifies  a  formal 
promise  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  send  sufficient  troops 
to  the  Austro-Russian  front  %o  engage  at  least  half  of 
the  Austrian  Army, 


Italy,  consequently,  went  into  the  war  with  the  ex- 
plicit assurance  contained  in  the  treaty,  which  guaran- 
teed in  a  measure  that  she  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
fight  against  unequal  odds ;  and  that  her  financial 
credit  of  fifty  millions  from  England  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  her  expenses,  had  Russia  been 
able  to  hold  to  her  agreement. 

Unfortunately  came  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Treaty  of  London  had  to  be  modified 
with  reference  to  Italy  to  the  extent  that  not  only  was 
she  required  to  carry  on  a  war  much  longer  than  the  one 
she  had  reasonably  expected,  but  in  addition  had  to  put 
in  the  field  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  in  conse- 
quence of  her  having  to  hold  up  the  entire  Austrian 
Army  till  the  Allies  came  to  her  assistance. 

It  appears  to  be  no  secret  that  Italy  and  the  Allies 
had  promised  Russia  an  outlet  into  the  Adriatic  through 
Fiume  as  a  consideration  for  her  services  to  the  Allies 
and  mainly  to  Italy. 

The  Italian  contention  now  is,  that,  as  Russian  help 
was  not  forthcoming,  it  is  obvious  that  Italy  regains 
her  freedom  of  action  and  that  the  reasons  which  forced 
her  to  abandon  Fiume  in  favour  of  the  Allies  do  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  whose  assistance 
to' Italy  nobody  can  honestly  admit. 

Nobody  in  Italy  seems  to  deny  the  right  of  Serbia  to 
have  an  outlet  into  the  Adriatic,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  fine  natural  harbours  along  the 
coast  which  could  be  advantageously  exploited  and 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  a  port  like  Fiume 
which  is  purely  Italian  should  be  handed  over  to  Jugo- 
Slavs,  or  anybody  else. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  in 
Italy  would  not  be  hostile  to  any  bona  fide  and  earnest 
compromise  with  the  Serbians — who  might  conceivably 
become  her  best  customers  in  the  future — whilst  proba- 
bly many  Italians  would  be  ready  to  accept  a  modus 
vivendi — of,  for  instance,  some  town  on  the  Dalmatian 
Coast,  but  on  the  question  of  Fiume  this  compromise  is 
hardly  possible,  unless  it  is  one  which  will  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  Italian  sovereignty  of  the  town. 

I  was  constantly  being  assured  that  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Italy  on  this  burning  topic  are  not  directed 
against  England,  for  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  feeling 
that  we  are  ourselves  placed  in  an  awkward  position  in 
the  matter  and  that  at  heart  we  favour  and  appreciate 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Italians.  They  say,  they  know 
that  England  wishes  to  honour  her  own  signature  and 
hold  to  the  broad  principles  on  which  peace  has  been 
deliberated,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  ignore 
the  important  part  that  Italy  plays  for  her  interest  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of 
the  old  and  tried  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Julius  M.  Price. 

Savage  Club. 

SCRAPPING  THE  SQUIRES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  bulk  of  our  landowners,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  constant  sale  and  break  up  of 
estates  must,  if  it  becomes  general,  lead  to  unrest  and 
invite  revolution.  All  students  of  history  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Ryder  that  land  cannot  be  treated  differently 
from  other  property.  If  you  "  nationalise  "  or  confis- 
cate the  value  of  land,  you  must  in  the  end  "  nationa- 
lise "  or  confiscate  the  value  of  factories  and  dwelling- 
houses.  When  Mr.  Ryder  says,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
chuck  my  acres  away  and  seek  safety  in  flight,"  he  is 
acting  wisely  and  setting  an  example  which  should  be 
followed  by  others. 

It  is  only  the  want  of  courage  and  consistency  on  the 
part  of  many  property  owners  that  gives  to  the  political 
Socialists  their  opportunity.  What  could  have  been  more 
regrettable  than  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
Second  Chamber  in  the  matter  of  the  Rent  Restriction 
Bill?  The  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in  the  Bill 
as  first  presented  to  them  were  moderate  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  yet  the  Lords  gave  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  in  the  face  of  the  public  defence  which 
Lord  Salisbury  made  of  these  amendments,  a  defence 
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to  which  there  could  be  no  reply.  After  setting  out  in 
detail  how  the  landlords  were  to  be  robbed  by  the  Bill, 
he  said,  "The  ultimate  result  is  that  positively  the  net 
rent — even  counted  in  our  depreciated  currency — will  be 
less  than  before  the  war.  The  tradesman  receives 
double  prices,  the  occupier  receives  double  wages,  but 
the  humble  landlord — perhaps  the  poorest  of  the  three — 
is  to  receive  less  than  he  did  before  the  war."  Here 
was  a  case  in  which  surely  the  House  of  Lords  should 
have  stood  to  its  guns  ;  for,  unless  we  have  a  Second 
Chamber  prepared  to  act  in  so  clear  a  case,  one  fails  to 
see  what  use  it  is. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  community  are  not  politicians 
and  only  wish  to  be  allowed  to  live  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  way.  Let  us  never  forget  this,  for  here  is  a 
reserve  force  which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
end.  The  danger  is  that  the  majority  may  be  neglect- 
ful, while  the  minority  are  active  and  vigilant. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  in  1908  made  his  vigorous  pro- 
test against  political  Socialism  and  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  stronger  Second  Chamber,  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  weighty  words  : — 

"  You  say  that  the  Socialists  are  in  the  minority. 
They  are  in  a  very  great  minority — I  hope  they  always 
will  remain  in  a  minority — but  the  lesson  of  history, 
written  on  every  page,  is  that  revolutions  are  made, 
not  by  a  majority,  but  by  a  minority — an  earnest,  vio- 
lent if  you  like,  minority,  but  still  a  minority.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Puritans  in  the  great  revolution  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Throne  and  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  were  in  a  majority  of  the  nation?  No  his- 
torian thinks  so  now.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  revo- 
lutionaries who  overthrew  the  Throne  and  took  the  life 
of  Louis  XVI.  were  in  a  majoritv?  No  historian 
thinks  so  now.  The  fact  is  that,  in  view  of  the  general 
apathy  of  the  middle  classes  all  over  the  world,  an 
active,  vigilant,  energetic  minority,  with  a  determined 
will  and  a  clear  ideal  before  it,  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
upset  even  the  powers  of  a  majority  opposed  to  it." 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

M.  H.  J. 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
May  26th,  1919. 

TERRITORIALS  IN  EGYPT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  1st  Wessex  Division  sailed  for  India  in 
October,  1914.  Shortly  before  they  left  this  country, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Kitchener,  visited 
them  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and,  after  the  inspection,  gave 
a  pledge  that,  if  they  would  volunteer  for  immediate 
garrison  duty  in  India,  he  would  arrange  for  them  to 
be  demobilised  before  other  and  newer  units  that  might 
be  raised.  Of  course,  a  promise  of  that  sort  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  very  far  the  Government  are  from 
even  attempting  to  redeem  their  word.  Some  of  the 
Wessex  Division  are  in  Mesopotamia,  one  or  two  units 
are  still  in  India,  and  three  battalions,  after  serving 
with  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  in  Palestine, 
are  now  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  There  is  very  little 
prospect,  under  present  arrangements,  of  any  of  the 
Wessex  Division  getting  home  until  the  late  autumn,  a 
full  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  So  far  as 
the  battalions  with  the  E.E.F.  are  concerned,  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  of  interest  : — 

(1)  .  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  went  out  in 
191 4  have,  it  is  true,  been  sent  home  and  demobilised. 
A  certain  number,  however,  still  remain  with  their 
units  or  in  concentration  camps.  As  pre-war  Terri- 
torials, they  are  nearly  all  trained  workers  who  have 
jobs  waiting  for  them  at  home.  At  the  present  moment 
two  of  the  West  County  Regiments  have,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  moved  down  to  the  Sudan,  and  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  these  men  getting  back  for  some  time. 

(2)  .  A  large  number  of  men  joined  these  units  in 
drafts,  some  as  early  as  the  Spring  of  1916.  Others 
served  in  France  and  Mesopotamia  before  being  trans- 
ferred and  have  not  been  home  for  three  or  four  years. 

(3)  .    The  officers  have  been  treated  worse  and  with 


less  reason  than  have  the  men.  The  establishment  of 
officers  with  the  E.E.F.  has  for  some  time  been  ludi- 
crously large.  There  are  cases  of  battalions  with  no 
fewer  than  50  officers  actually  with  their  units.  I  had  no 
fewer  than  eight  officers  in  my  company,  when  I  could 
have  done  the  work  easily  with  three.  My  own  battalion 
went  to  the  Sudan  with  500  men  and  33  officers.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  Government's  affair.  If  they  choose 
to  keep  large  numbers  of  officers  in  idleness,  no  one, 
except  possibly  the  taxpayer,  can  complain.  But  some 
of  these  officers  are  married  men  who  have  been  on  ser- 
vice since  October,  1914.  All  of  them  have  got  to  earn 
their  living,  and  I  know  more  than  one  case  of  an 
officer  losing  his  job,  because  his  employer  could  not 
afford  to  wait  any  longer.  Surely  the  1914  officers  at 
any  rate  might  be  sent  home  at  once. 

(4).  The  above  points  would  possibly  carry  very 
little  weight  with  the  War  Office.  The  officers  and 
men  concerned  are  only  Territorials,  and  Territorials 
have  learnt  by  bitter  experience  exactly  how  much  con- 
sideration they  may  expect.    It  was  different  in  1914. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  reason  why  "  first- 
line  "  Territorials  should  be  brought  back  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  War  Office  has  recently  decided  to  reconstitute 
the  Territorial  Force,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
County  Associations  even  to  make  a  start  while  the 
"  cadres  "  are  still  overseas.  The  whole  business  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  discontent  in  the 
counties  concerned.  From  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view  (and  I  suppose  that  recruiting  in  the  future  is  a 
practical  question),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once  to  remedy  these  obvious 
injustices. 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Territorial. 

THE   DUKE   OF   WELLINGTON'S  GRANT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

SiR) — Are  you  quite  accurate  in  your  statement  of 
the  amount  of  Wellington's  grant  in  1814?  The 
'  Annual  Register  '  of  that  year  has  the  following 
passage  :  "  May  10,  1814.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  that  the 
sum  of  ,£10,000  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
be  at  any  time  commuted^for  the  sum  of  ^300,000  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Canning,  who  followed, 
objected  to  the  grant  as  too  small,  especially  since  a 
large  sum  would  be  necessary  for  a  mansion  suitable 
to  the  dignity  conferred  upon  him.  A  motion  was  in 
consequence  made  for  an  additional  ^100,000,  making 
in  all  the  sum  of  half  a  million  (sic)  granted  to  the 
Duke,  which  was  passed  nem.  con."  etc.,  etc.  A 
little  later  :  "  Pecuniary  grants  were  made  by  Parlia- 
ment to  Lord  Wellington's  associates  in  victory, 
Generals  Graham,  Hill  and  Beresford,  now  raised  to 
the  peerage." 

Neither  of  us,  sir,  is  responsible  for  the  '  Annual 
Register's'  arithmetic,  by  which  3+1=5,  and  you 
have  the  authority  of  Byron,  a  contemporary,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.  The  "Sabine  farm"  was,  of 
course,  Strathfieldsaye,  an  ugly  house  with  a  beautiful 
garden  in  Hampshire,  still  owned  by  the  present  duke. 

As  you  say,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  being  degraded  to  a  dukedom  !  Poor 
dukes  !  There  is  none  so  low  as  to  do  them 
reverence  now,  and  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  they  must  fade  away  like  the  French 
nobles.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  several  grants  made  to  Lords  Wolseley  and 
Roberts  amounted  to.  I  have  a  notion  that  each  got 
about  ^100,000.  With  regard  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
generals,  his  "  associates  in  victory,"  it  would  be  well 
to  give  them  their  peerages  and  pensions  quickly  be- 
fore their  reputations  are  smothered  under  the  cloud 
of  controversy,  which  I  see  advancing  from  Fleet  Street 
to  Whitehall.' 

Yours  faithfully, 

Historicus. 
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WAR  HONOURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  "  Note  of  the  Week  "  in  your  issue  of  to- 
day, it  is  stated  that  Lord  VVolseley  received  the 
Garter.  This  was  not  the  case ;  his  highest  order  was 
that  of  St.  Patrick.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  already  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Garter 
will  be  added,  though  civilian  magnates  on  quite  inade- 
quate grounds-  are  occasionally  the  recipients  of  both 
orders.  Sir  Douglas  has  unquestionably  earned  an 
Earldom,  if  not  a  higher  grade,  and  it  is  unintelligible 
why  it  has  been  so  long  withheld.  Sir  John  French  and 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  were  recalled,  and  promptly  ennobled. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  successfully  conducts  the  war  to  a 
finish  and,  so  far,  remains  unpromoted.  A  peerage  of 
some  sort,  no  doubt,  awaits  him,  but  it  should  have 
been  conferred  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Bis  dat 
qui  cito  dat;  in  the  Napoleonic  War  these  things  were 
better  managed.  Sir  David  Beatty's  peerage  is  also 
unaccountably  delayed.  The  Fountain  of  Honour 
flows  freely  enough  for  politicians  and  profiteers,  but 
Ministers  seem  loth  to  allow  it  even  to  trickle,  where 
saviours  of  the  country  are  concerned.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  remembered  that  the  most  futile  Viceroy  on 
record  was  rewarded  with  a  Marquisate  for  ruining 
Ireland,  illustrious  warriors — to  paraphrase  a  famous 
remark  of  Sir  Robert  feel — may  not  be  ill-pleased  to 
escape  the  indignity  of  a  coronet. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Templar. 

London,  24th  May,  1919. 

THE  DOGS'  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Miss  Rosa  Dartle  asks  me  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday's  date,  six  questions  to  which  I  suppose  I 
ought  in  courtesy  to  reply. 

1  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  public  statements,  but 
mv  own,  to  which  I  adhere. 

This  answers  her  questions  : — (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(6).  To  her  question  (5)  my  reply  is  that  I  have  never 
at  any  time  of  my  life  opposed  the  muzzling  of  dcgs 
when  rabies  has  visited  fcmgland.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
the  only  effective  measure  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

The  Ford,  Chobham. 
25th  May,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion suggested  in  my  letter  last  week,  and  to  apologise 
to  those  concerned?  It  suggests  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Coleridge  and  Dr.  Hadwen  are  officials  of  the  same 
Society.  Since  then  I  have  had  access  to  a  prospectus 
horn  which  it  seems  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Rosa  Dartle. 

27th  May,  1919. 

CAPITAL  OR  INCOME? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  leader  under  the  above  head- 
ing on  24th  instant  makes  it  of  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  some  economists  advocated  an  assess- 
ment of  capital  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt 
of  about  jQ8oo  million  which  had  been  incurred.  That 
was,  however,  over-ruled  with  the  result  that  we 
have  now  on  our  shoulders  more  than  £boo  million  of 
that  debt  in  addition  to  our  own  much  greater  war  debt. 

I  do  not  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
two  debts  to  drift  on  unpaid,  or  to  pay  them  off  at  once, 
but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  columns  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  with  a 
true  understanding  of  the  subject,  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  of  the  Government  having  in  hand  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  Act  for  immediate  liquidation  of  the  debt 
would  hamper  their  action  in  the  issue  of  the  new  loan 


now  necessary.  I  contend  that  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  question  would  lead  to  the  opposite  result. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  an  issue  of 
£1,000  million  in  5  per  cent.  Bonds  to  be  made  at  95 
per  cent. 

As  the  assessment  (in  the  manner  advocated  in  the 
pamphlet  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  recently  and  here- 
with a  duplicate)  would  oblige  each  man  to  obtain  his 
pro  rata  share  of  Government  bonds,  large  holders  with 
command  of  further  available  funds  would  readily  in- 
crease their  holdings,  knowing  that  the  quotation  would 
quickly  be  forced  to  par  by  the  rush  of  others  to  obtain 
their  pro  rata  amounts. 

The  result  of  the  Levy,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Assessment,  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  expected  to  be  the 
payment  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  of  £4,000  million 
of  Bonds  into  the  Commissioners  Office  to  escape  the 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  outstanding  quotas; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  further  amount  of 
about  £3,000  million. 

The  individuals  responsible  for  the  quotas  making  up 
the  amount  of  about  £2,000  million  would  necessarily 
have  to  continue  to  pay  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
quotas,  thus  more  than  covering  the  interest  paid  by  the 
Government,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  that  amount  is 
held  abroad,  special  legislation  would  doubtless  be 
found  expedient  in  connection  with  it.  Its  settlement 
would  cease  to  be  urgent  from  a  public  point  of  view, 
as  it  would  no  longer  be  a  charge  on  the  industries  of 
the  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Leighton  Jordan. 

Royal  Societies'  Club, 
26th  May,  1919. 

THE  DOLES  IN  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  an  Irishman  living  in  Ireland,  like  many 
others  I  view  with  misgiving  and  disgust  the  harm  that 
is  being  done  by  the  indiscriminate  doles  awarded 
under  the  unemployment  scheme,  introduced  for 
political  purposes. 

Large  numbers  of  young  men  who  would  otherwise 
be  working  and  for  whom  there  is  a  great  demand, 
spend  their  time  in  idleness,  discussing  politics,  and 
hatching  schemes  for  making  English  Government  im- 
possible. Is  the  country  to  be  pauperised  in  the  hope 
of  catching  votes?  and  do  the  authors  of  this  extrava- 
gant waste  of  public  money  think  that  the  recipients 
look  on  them  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
contempt  and  derision,  as  any  readers  of  the  Irish 
papers  may  clearlv  observe. 

There  are  doubtless  numbers  of  honest  skilled 
workers  who  are  genuinely  out  of  employment  and  how 
must  they  view  the  thousands  of  loafers  who  could  get 
work,  but  prefer  to  accept  charity?  Some  efforts 
appear  to  be  made  now  in  England  to  deal  with  this 
scandal,  but  in  Ireland  no  notice  is  being  taken,  and 
the  Enelish  money  is  being  gladlv  taken  while  rebellion 
is  preached. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Chichester. 

THE    RITZ    RESTAURANT    AND  ITS 
CUSTOMERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Major  Stanley  Williams  has  forwarded  to  us  the  en- 
closed correspondence  for  publication. 

Sir  Our  client,   Major  W.   S.   Williams,  of  the 

Naval  and  Military  Club  and  2,  Ryder  Street,  occa- 
sionally in  the  week  resorts  with  friends  for  luncheon  or 
dinner  to  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Piccadilly,  and,  on  the  19th 
instant,  took  a  lady  as  his  guest  there  to  dinner. 

The  courses  of  minced  lamb  and  roast  beef  were  so 
unpalatable  that  our  Client  had  to  send  them  away. 

When  the  bill,  charging  15s.  6d.  per  head  for  the 
dinners,  was  presented,  our  Client  asked  to  see  the 
manager.  The  manager's  son,  Mr.  Bonvin,  Junior, 
then  came  and  spoke  to  Major  Williams  and  said  :— 
"  If  you  don't  like  the  dinner,  don't  pay  for  it. 
Whereupon  he  took  the  bill  away  and  sent  back  a  bill, 
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which  is  now  before  us,  omitting  the  charge  of 
£1  us.  od.,  which  had  been  made  for  the  two  dinners, 
and  charging  only  the  wine,  &c. 

As,  however,  Major  Williams  and  his  guest  had 
eaten  some  of  the  courses,  he  tended  to  the  waiter 
£1  is.  for  them;  the  waiter  returned  from  the  desk 
with  the  money  and  said  that  the  manager  declined 
to  accept  it,  and  he  returned  it  to  our  Client. 

On  Major  Williams  leaving  the  Ritz  Restaurant  with 
his  lady  guest  after  dinner,  he  was  greeted  by  Mr. 
Bonvin,  Senior,  with  the  words  :  "  I  suppose  you  came 
here  to  get  a  cheap  dinner.    Well,  you've  got  it." 

The  Major  replied  :  "  I  decline  to  discuss  this  with 
you — I  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Hotel";  whereupon  Mr.  Bonvin,  in  a  still  more  rude 
and  insolent  manner  shouted  :  "  Well,  you  won't  come 
into  this  Restaurant  again — I'll  see  to  that — A-ha  !" 

WTe  are  to  request  that  you  will  kindly  look  into  this 
matter  with  the  view  of  correcting  such  offensive 
irregularity  and  that  you  will  signify  your  willingness 
to  accept  our  Client's  cheque  for  the  one  guinea,  as 
he  cannot  contemplate  the  acceptance  of  your  Com- 
pany's food  without  payment,  and  he  cannot  subject 
himself  or  his  guests  to  any  such  insults  as  have  been 
described  above. 

Major  Williams  desires  us  to  add  that  he  has  fre- 
quented the  Ritz  Hotel  from  the  time  of  its  opening 
and  that  until  yesterday  he  has  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  civility  and  courtesy. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Steadman  Van  Praagh  &  Gaylor. 
4,  Old  Burlington  Street,  W.  1. 

Dear  Sirs, 

re  Major  W .  S.  Williams. 

Your  favour  of  the  20th  May,  sent  to  the  Ritz  Hotel, 
has  been  passed  on  to  me  and  the  subject  of  your  letter 
has  been  carefully  discussed  by  my  Board  at  their 
meeting  to-day,  at  which  our  Manager  was  present. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  to  inform  you  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  Directors 
prefer  not  to  accept  Major  Williams's  offer  to  pay  a 
guinea  for  the  dinner  supplied  him. 

I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 
For  and  on  behalf  of 
The  Ritz  Hotel  (London)  Ltd., 

H.   WlGINS  RODWELL, 

Secretary's  Office,  Carlton  Hotel,  Secretary. 
London,  S.W.  1.    21st  May,  1919. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL:   A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  not  the  function  of  artists  to  notice  criti- 
cisms passed  upon  their  work,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
public  to  allow  gross  misstatements  of  fact  to  go  un- 
contradicted. 

Your  anonymous  critic  speaks  of  my  picture  '  A 
Black  Man,'  now  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  as  "  Cubistic."  I  claim  the  right 
to  correct  that  statement  and  to  inform  your  readers 
that  the  picture  in  question  is  as  far  removed  from 
Cubism  as  Cubism  is  from  Italian  or  Chinese  painting, 
or  as  the  colour  of  the  figure  is  from  that  of  a  white 
man.  With  the  vagaries  of  criticism  an  artist  has  no 
concern.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  duty  to  correct 
erroneous  statements  of  fact  of  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  competent  and  loyal  critic  could  be  guilty. 
On  this  ground  alone,  I  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  publish  this  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  A.  Wolmark. 

47,  Broadhurst  Gardens. 
May  28th,  1919. 


REVIEWS 

THE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  History  of  American  Literature.  Edited  by  W.  P. 
Trent,  John  Erskine,  S.  P.  Sherman,  and  C. 
van  Doren.  Vol.  II.  Cambridge,  University 
Press.     17s.  6d.  net. 

AS  we  have  already  remarked,  this  history  serves  a 
double  end.  It  brings  to  our  notice  writers 
whom  we  ^should  otherwise  have  overlooked,  fills  up 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
country,  and  supplies  accurate  data  as  to  the  various 
activities  of  the  Press  and  the  biographies  of  writers. 
So  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  this  purpose  is 
admirably  fulfilled,  and  a  very  good  index  facilitates 
reference  to  the  information  given.  But  there  is  a 
second  more  generally  interesting  to  the  English 
reader,  on  which  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  dwell.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent has  a  different  standard  of  criticism  to  ours. 
The  Discobolos  (O  God  !  O  Montreal  !)  still,  we  believe, 
is  considered  indecent,  and  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  volume,  a  University  Professor  of  English  litera- 
ture, assured  the  present  writer  that  George  Eliot  was 
the  greatest  novelist,  and  probably  the  finest  writer,  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  many  American  authors 
of  the  last  century,  if  they  have  not  been  naturalised 
among  us,  have  at  any  rate  received  letters  of  denizen- 
ship,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  varying 
character  of  their  reception  at  home  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  them  is  Longfellow.  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  young;  his  verses,  or  some  of  them, 
have  attained  the  Theocritan  ideal,  and  are  daily  "on 
the  lips  of  men,  and  above  all  on  the  lips  of  the 
young."  He  is  a  true  poet,  free  from  the  vice  of 
imitation  in  an  age  when  there  was  much  to  imitate, 
not  great  but  sympathetic,  an  able  translator  with  a 
taste  for  selection.  That  his  most  popular  writings  lay 
themselves  open  to  ridicule  and  parody,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  uncritical  public  for  whom  he  wrote,  but  his 
simplicity  carries  him  through,  and  his  best  work 
still  lives. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  far  and  away  the  greatest 
master  of  American  fiction.  He  is  a  product  of  a 
Puritanism  in  which  he  no  longer  believes,  and  to 
which  he  attributes  an  omnipresent  power  of  repression 
over  the  lives  of  its  votaries  which  it  never  exercised. 
He  lived  on  the  fringes  of  Transcendentalism,  and  uses 
its  doctrines  as  an  inspiration.  His  themes  are  always 
within  the  strict  limits  of  Boston  propriety,  and  are 
usually  bizarre.  His  characters  sometimes  escape  him 
and  work  out  their  own  salvation  through  their  sins 
and  remorse.  Yet  he  was  the  most  conscious  artist  in 
prose  that  the  American  public  has  produced,  and  '  The 
Scarlet  Letter  '  is  his  masterpiece. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  studied  by  Prof.  Campbell  rather 
as  a  problem  in  historical  criticism  than  as  pure  litera- 
ture. It  is  perhaps  a  reflection  on  his  prose  style  that 
Baudelaire's  translation  is  preferred  by  many  good 
judges  to  Poe's  original,  but  his  influence  on  European 
literature  has  only  been  deepened  and  widened  thereby. 
He  created  a  new  genre  in  fiction,  and  the  haunting 
music  of  his  best  verse  counts  for  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rossetti  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  him. 
We,  in  England,  are  not  worried  by  his  absence  of 
ethical  purpose  or  deficiency  in  healthy  (American) 
humour,  and  we  have  always  taken  the  precaution  not 
to  read  his  poorer  work — even  the  professed  student  of 
literature  may  hurry  through  it  without  pause.  Thus 
treated,  he  remains  the  most  widely  known,  in  point 
of  space  and  time  alike,  of  American  writers. 
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Thoreau  is,  on  the  whole,  a  gigantic  bore.  So  long 
as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  'Walden,'  and  read  it  a 
little  at  a  time,  he  has  a  universal  appeal,  which  even 
a  '  Week  on  the  Concord  '  cannot  altogether  destroy, 
but  the  main  bulk  of  his  work  reveals  the  provincial, 
whose  merits  and  demerits  do  not  interest  the  world  at 
large.  Prescott  is  still  read,  he  had  the  fortune  to 
chronicle  Spain  at  its  first  moment  of  glory  and  the 
two  great  romantic  adventures  of  the  modern  world, 
the  expeditions  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  He  had,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  living  and  writing  at  a  moment 
when  the  sources  of  history  were  being  thrown  open  to 
the  world,  while  modern  specialists  had  not  yet  come 
into  existence.  Archaeology  may  have  a  word  to  say 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Aztecs, 
but  its  quarrel  will  not  be  with  Prescott,  but  with  the 
only  authorities  open  to  him  to  consult.  His  history, 
as  has  been  well  said,  is  romantic,  but  is  not  romance. 
Motley's  histories  of  the  Dutch  Republic  are  perhaps 
more  serious  contributions  to  modern  history ;  they 
would  serve  as  text-books  to-day,  if  edited  by  a  com- 
petent Dutch  historian. 

Whittier  is  not  unpopular  in  England,  '  Snow- 
bound,' has  been  compared  not  unfavourably  to  'The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and  '  Maud  Muller  '  is  in 
most  of  the  popular  selections.  His  worst  critic  is  a 
fellow-countryman,  who  says  his  verses  belong  to  the 
class  which  bloom  and  fade  in  the  poet's  corner  of 
country  newspapers.  Lowell  shines  by  comparison, 
but  too  much  of  his  work  is  irremediably  dated,  and  he 
lives  for  us  in  half-a-dozen  lines  in  '  The  Biglow 
Papers,'  the  rest  of  him  is  for  the  omnivorous  only. 
Holmes,  too,  as  an  essayist,  is  becoming  submerged. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  he  was  as  popular  in  England 
as  in  America ;  now  he  is  hardly  read  over  here. 
Whitman  is  in  a  more  debatable  position  :  many 
moderns  would  feel  bound  to  defend  his  work  who 
have  not  and  never  will  read  him,  while  many  of  his 
admirers  salve  their  conscience  by  the  distinction 
between  the  matter  and  form  of  poetry.  His  vogue  is 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  much  rubbish,  but 
his  best  things  can  carry  the  weight  of  all  his 
delinquencies.  Lanier,  the  music  lover,  is  in 
some  respects  the  nearest  approach  to  a  great  poet 
that  America  has  yet  produced,  though  his  work  is 
limited  in  quantity  and  unequal  in  technique. 

For  us  the  main  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  diversity  of  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the 
writers  on  more  modern  work  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  in  England.  Thus  Stockton  is  criti- 
cised in  connection  with  the  rather  mechanical  tale  of 
'  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,'  and  the  other  tales  praised 
are  simply  boring,  while  the  inimitable  '  Rudder 
Grange, '  the  only  important  thing  he  ever  wrote,  is 
not  mentioned.  Bret  Harte  is  over-praised,  and  the 
machine-made  inventions  of  O.  Henry  are  considered 
at  length,  while  Ambrose  Bierce,  the  greatest  genius 
in  the  short  story  that  America  has  ever  produced,  is 
little  more  than  mentioned.  Those  in  England  who 
remember  the  sharp  edge  of  his  contributions  to  Fun 
in  the  'seventies  and  early  'eighties,  have  often  won- 
dered that  the  author  of  '  In  the  Midst  of  Life  '  should 
have  been  silent  for  so  long.  Uncle  Remus  is  duly 
praised  and  analysed,  while  Mark  Twain  creeps  in  as 
a  writer  of  children's  books,  '  Tom  Sawyer  '  and 
'  Huck  Finn  '  and  the  sickly  sentimental  '  Prince  and 
the  Pauper. '  Let  us  add  that  the  lady  who  writes  of 
"  Richard  Forest,  the  author  of  a  handbook  of  Spain  " 
(not  a  misprint,  for  it  is  repeated  in  the  index),  will  see 
the  value  of  his  praise  to  Prescott,  if  she  will  turn  up 
the  first  edition  of  Murray's  'Guide  to  Spain,'  written 
by  Richard  Ford,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
about  a  fascinating  country. 

THE    CO.    IN  FICTION. 

Mr.    Sterling   Sticks   It   Out.      liy    Harold  Begbie. 
Headley  Bros.      6s.  net. 

MR.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful writers  of  the  day,  equally  excellent  as 
novelist  and  journalist,  a  rare  combination.  As  a 
writer  of  novels  with  a  moral,  educational,  or  political 


purpose,  we  infinitely  prefer  him  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
for  he  is  much  better  educated  than  that  cock-sure 
reformer ;  and  he  has  a  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  which  gives  him  a  power 
of  pathos  denied  to  the  other.  But  we  are  very  weary 
of  novels  with  a  purpose,  and  long  for  the  placid 
characterisation  of  Trollope,  the  subtle  tragedy  of 
George  Eliot,  yes,  and  for  the  sentimentality  and 
cynicism  of  Thackeray.  '  Mr.  Sterling  Sticks  It  Out  ' 
is  a  political  pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
scientious Objector,  and  by  astounding  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  Censor,  forbidden  publication.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  Conscientious  Objector  who 
not  only  refuses  to  fight,  but  to  do  non-combatant  work 
to  help  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  A  citizen  who 
says,  I  refuse  to  obey  the  law  of  my  country,  and  plead 
the  higher  law  of  Christ  (as  I  interpret  it),  is  not  a 
citizen,  but  a  rebel,  an  anarchist,  who  must  for  the 
protection  of  his  fellow  citizens  be  punished  or  com- 
pelled. If  he  happens  to  die  under  the  punishment, 
it  cannot  be  helped,  any  more  than  the  death  of  a  felon 
during  his  sentence. 

Christopher  Sterling,  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  banker, 
educated  at  a  public  school  and  university,  is  one  of 
those  blest  madmen  who  think  they  can  change  the 
world  by  going  to  live  in  a  Walworth  slum.  He  meets 
a  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Brixton  doctor,  as  silly  as 
himself,  and  they  marry  and  turn  Quakers.  Pommer, 
the  naturalised  British  baker,  German  by  birth  and 
more  royalist  than  the  King,  whose  two  sons  fight  in 
the  army,  is  unhappily  a  too  true  sketch.  The  wretched 
man's  windows  are  broken  by  the  mob,  and  he  com- 
mits suicide.  Sterling's  two  brothers  are  officers  in 
the  army,  and  the  Quaker  goes  to  prison  for  his  con- 
tumacy, as  he  deserves.  The  best  character  in  the 
book  is  Mrs.  Sterling,  the  mother,  a  benevolent, 
capable,  strong-minded  woman  of  the  world,  mistress 
of  an  establishment  in  Portman  Square  and  the  country, 
who  endeavours  to  save  her  lunatic  son  from  his  ruin. 
In  language  to  which  the  most  religious  person  cannot 
object  she  puts  up  some  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  Christianity  as  the  rule  of  modern  life  that  we 
have  ever  read.  She  was  devoted  to  Christopher,  and 
came,  as  she  says  openly,  to  hate  Christ,  much  as 
parents  in  Athens  four  centuries  before  the  Nativity 
must  have  hated  Socrates.  Christopher  dies  in  prison, 
and  people  who  sympathise  with  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors, that  will  neither  fight  nor  work,  will  be  moved 
by  the  description.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  this 
book,  or  any  other,  should  not  have  been  published 
during  the  war,  as  we  are  always  in  favour  of  all  sides 
of  every  case  being  stated.  If  the  views  are  wrong, 
let  them  be  refuted  :  if  they  are  right,  let  them  prevail. 

STATE  MEDDLING. 

The  Limits  of  State  Industrial  Control  :  a  Symposium. 
Edited  by  Huntly  Carter.  Fisher  Unvvin.  16s. 
net. 

THE  book  before  us  calls  itself  a  symposium.  That 
odious  piece  of  literary  slang  was  invented,  we 
fancy,  by  the  late  Sir  James  Knowles,  implying  a 
collection  of  papers  on  a  given  subject.  The  word 
means  nothing  of  the  kind.  "Symposium;  feast, 
merrymaking,  drinking  together,"  we  read  on  the 
apposite  page  of  Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  precious  little 
merrymaking  about  this  solid  volume,  and  it  fails  to 
conform  to  the  secondary  signification  of  "symposium," 
namely,  a  discussion  in  which  various  characters  take 
part.  Mr.  Huntly  Carter's  contributors  state  their 
views,  sometimes  with  little  reference  to  State  control, 
in  a  bold  take  'em  or  leave  'em  fashion.  They  have  no 
chance  of  exchanging  ideas ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  cautious  economist,  Mr.  John  Hilton,  they  pay 
small  attention  to  the  opposite  side.  The  editor  who 
should  have  played  the  part  of  Socrates,  confines  him- 
self to  a  complacent  survey  of  the  members  of  his  team, 
which,  if  gratifying  to  them,  does  not  tend  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  a  bemused  public. 

Mf.  Carter  dexterously  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Imperial  Commercial  Association  the  promises  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  General  Smuts 
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as  to  the  limits  of  State  control  after  the  war.  To  the 
business  class  nothing  could  be  more  cheering  on  the 
face  of  things  than  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  the  leader  of  the  House.  "No  one,"  says  the 
first  of  them,  "ever  dreams  of  continuing  the  present 
system  after  the  war."  "  I  can  assure  you,"  choruses 
the  second,  "that  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  is 
anxious  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  " — and  so  forth. 
But  the  business  class  has  learnt  by  painful  experience 
that  the  utterances  of  politicians  should  not  be  taken 
down  at  a  gulp.  It  will  note  that  there  may  be  a  catch 
in  "  the  present  system,"  and  another  in  "  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  whole."  There  is  evidently  some  rhubarb 
in  the  jam  after  all ;  and  we  seem  to  perceive  that,  how- 
ever keen  the  Government  "  as  a  whole  "  may  be  to 
return  to  the  good  old  paths  of  free  competition,  one  of 
its  members,  the  "  expert  "  Sir  Eric,  has  a  Traffic  Bill 
in  hand,  which  will  bring  within  its  clutches  every  rail- 
road, every  lane  and  every  ditch  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  again  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  despite 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Govern- 
ment, yes,  "  as  a  whole,"  has  developed  an  extraordin- 
ary appetite  for  creating  new  departments  and  new 
boards,  and  smiles  sweetly  upon  projects  for  "  national- 
izing "  this  and  "  municipalizing  "  that.  General 
Smuts,  though  a  bit  of  a  sophist,  comes  much  nearer 
reality,  when  he  warns  the  Imperial  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation that  "the  old  haphazard  world  is  dead." 
Exactly  so;  State  meddling  is  to  continue.  Those  with 
knowledge  regard  the  future  with  despondency  ;  those 
with  "  views  "  look  upon  it  with  exultation,  though 
some  of  them  prefer  guild  control  to  State  control. 

The  past  counts  for  something  after  all.  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  the  readers  of  this 
book  that  by  taking  over  the  telegraphs  and  the  tele- 
phones, the  State  brought  down  on  the  taxpayer  an 
aggregate  loss  on  the  first  service  of  no  less  than 
^,"1,400,000  a  year,  while  the  second  barely  pays 
expenses.  He  used  to  except  the  Post  Office  from  his 
censure,  but  even  there  the  result,  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  is  a  deficit.  It  must  be  so.  Government 
departments  cannot  withstand  the  political  pull  on  their 
financial  side.  Popularity-hunting  Ministers  cut  down 
the  charges  which  the  public  have  to  pay ;  civil  servants 
with  votes  insist  on  increased  salaries.  The  staffs  have 
no  incentive  to  industry,  because,  if  they  just  drone 
through  their  work,  they  are  sure  of  promotion  and 
ultimately  of  pensions.  Further,  as  Mr.  Belloc  points 
out,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  our  rulers  to  create  as 
many  salaried  places  as  they  can.  These  inflated  and 
idle  offices  are  exempt  from  any  real  investigation,  and 
certainly  from  punishment.  Cippenham  we  know; 
Chepstow  we  know ;  we  know  of  many  scandals  and 
many  swindles  which  the  Audit  Office  has  done  its  best 
to  expose.  But  who  is  to  blame ;  officials  or  contrac- 
tors, or  both,  or  the  system?  "Hush,  hush!  "  is  the 
reply.  No  responsible  Minister  is  dismissed,  no  under- 
ling goes  to  prison.  So  the  Thing,  as  old  Cobbett  was 
wont  to  call  it,  grows  and  will  grow,  and  every  exten- 
sion of  State  interference  implies  the  taxation  of  in- 
dustries remaining  under  private  management.  That 
way  lies  national  bankruptcy. 

Some  of  Mr.  Carter's  capitalist  contributors  have 
civil  words  to  say  about  the  Whitley  Councils.  They 
are  certainly  hopeful  for  the  trades  concerned,  only  one 
fails  to  see  where  the  public  comes  in.  Mr.  Ernest 
Benn,  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Council,  honestly  grapples  with  the  objection  that  they 
will  make  for  syndicalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
formation  of  trusts  on  the  other.  He  feels  convinced 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  those  individualistic 
features  which  have  always  been  the  strength  of  British 
commerce.  It  may  be  so.  There  will  be  precious  little 
individualism  left,  however,  if  the  guild  Socialists  get 
on  top.  They  have  a  rare  innings  in  this  volume.  We 
miss  the  trenchant  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  but  we  hail  Mr. 
Victor  Branford,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Victor  Branford. 
Their  object  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  inverted  trusts, 
with  the  workmen  deciding  such  matters  as  hours  of 
labour,  wages  and  prices,  and  the  ex-capitalist,  a  neces- 
sary drudge,  supplying  his  experience  and  his  brains 
in  return  for  such  emoluments  as  their  lordships  may 


dole  out  to  him.  Here,  again,  the  public  is  not  likely 
to  get  a  cheap  article  from  businesses  conducted  by 
palaver.  As  for  the  export  trade,  which  must  compete 
against  countries  conducting  their  affairs  according  to 
the  dictates  of  profit  and  loss,  not  of  Utopia,  that  does 
not  seem  to  trouble  the  guild  Socialists  at  all.  Yet, 
without  our  foreign  commerce,  where  would  our 
densely  populated  islands  be? 

Agriculture  stands  by  itself,  because,  if  the  war  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  our  food  supply  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  life  or  death.  The  Corn  Production 
Act,  and  the  interference  with  farming  it  entailed,  were 
unavoidable.  But  what  is  to  happen  when  that  Act 
lapses ;  will  the  town  populations  submit  to  the  main- 
tenance of  home-grown  wheat  either  by  a  duty  on 
foreign  imports,  or  by  bounties?  We  doubt  it.  Very 
opportune,  therefore,  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Bligh,  that  farmers  should  be  expected  to  keep  their 
land  "in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  cleared  of  all 
hindrances  to  corn-growing  such  as  those  which  pre- 
vent its  immediate  ploughing."  We  should  also  keep 
a  year's  supply  in  hand,  he  thinks,  and  have  motor 
machinery  available.  Mr.  Bligh  just  sketches  out  his 
scheme,  but  it  implies  an  increase  of  stall-fed  cattle,  as 
in  Denmark,  and  the  cultivation  of  roots  rather  than 
the  exhausting  crops  of  corn.  The  idea  reads  well,  and 
we  are  bound  to  remark  that  it  is  about  the  only  profit- 
able suggestion  we  have  encountered  in  this  tome  apart 
from  the  wise  words  of  those  who  would  return  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  higgle  of  the 
market.  Those  principles  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  it 
was  through  their  observance  that  we  became  a  great 
commercial  people. 

A  GOOD  GUIDE  TO   EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  New  Eastern  Europe.  By  Ralph  Butler.  Longmans. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

EVERY  Peace  delegate  from  the  West  European 
nations  and  America  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  in  this  book  before 
taking  his  seat  at  Versailles.  The  result  would 
probably  have  been  a  less  cumbrous  body.  The 
last  two  years  have  shown  that  our  conceptions 
of  the  relations  of  Russians  and  Finns,  Poles, 
Ruthenes  and  Magyars  are  so  incomplete  as  to 
be  misleading,  and  the  break-up  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  Empires  has  filled  the  East  European  stage 
with  a  maze  of  peoples  whose  very  names  were  un- 
familiar five  years  ago  in  Western  Europe.  Mr. 
Butler's  account  is  confined  to  Finland,  the  Baltic 
provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
best  course  for  news-editors  and  others  interested  in 
East  European  politics— and  there  will  for  long  be 
plenty  of  news  from  this  quarter,  for  as  Mr.  Butler 
puts  it,  "a  new  Balkans  has  been  created  in  Eastern 
Europe  " — is  to  cast  aside  previous  conceptions  and 
study  this  book.  The  task  will  be  pleasant,  for  it  is  so 
excellently  written  as  to  be  vivid  and  interesting  in  the 
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highest  degree.  Mr.  Butler  has  combined  the  descrip- 
tive with  the  historical  method,  using  his  account  of  the 
peoples  concerned  and  of  their  present  internal 
economy,  with  a  summary  of  their  history  since  1905, 
to  make  intelligible  the  bewildering  events  from  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Butler  evidently  knows  his  subject  at  first  hand,  and 
has  read  everything  material  that  other  people  have 
written  about  it  in  other  languages.  At  a  time  when 
our  information  concerning  the  peoples  in  question  has 
to  be  based  on  brief  and  biassed  telegrams  from  un- 
trustworthy sources,  his  facts  are  accurate  and  com- 
plete. His  judgment  is  detached,  undeflected  by 
prejudce  and  informed  by  skill  in  analysing  national 
psychology.  After  all,  he  does  not  try  to  make  com- 
plex situations  simple,  but  enables  their  complexity  to 
be  understood  by  Western  readers  who  are  uninformed 
concerning  the  reactions  of  Slav  and  Teuton,  of  agri- 
cultural economy  and  modern  capitalism. 

The  essential  factor  in  all  these  countries  is  not 
Nationalism,  but  the  interaction  of  Nationalism  and 
Socialism,  the  latter  "  first  awakening  to  consciousness 
in  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905."  Sometimes,  as  in 
Finland,  the  two  are  in  open  conflict.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Poland,  the  political  dominates  the  economic  movement. 
Or  again,  as  in  the  Ukraine,  the  economic  movement 
dominates  the  political.  But  more  often  the  two  are 
found  working  in  common  under  the  influence  of  a 
common  hostility  to  Russia.  After  the  second  revolu- 
tion the  tendency  is  to  conflict.  As  regards  the  Baltic 
provinces,  Mr.  Butler  rightly  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  Esths,  like  Finns  and  Magyars,  are  of  Mongolian 
origin,  Letts  and  Lithuanians  are  Indo-European,  but 
not  Slavonic,  while  the  Baits  are  of  German  descent, 
but  have  developed  an  atmosphere  different  from  that 
of  the  Prussian  Junker — also,  we  may  add,  from  that 
of  the  South  German  or  the  Rhinelander.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Butler  that  the  German  military  authorities 
during  their  occupation  did  not  give  the  Baits  a  free 
hand.  The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  recognised  the 
cultural  autonomy  of  the  Baltic  people,  while  its  placing 
of  these  countries  under  German  suzerainty  corres- 
ponded to  the  desires  of  everybody  who  had  anything 
to  lose  by  Bolshevism.  Now  that  the  German  armies 
are  to  be  withdrawn,  a  period  of  unrest  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  long  run,  as  Mr.  Butler  rightly  says, 
"political  stability  in  Eastern  Europe  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  agricultural  conditions."  Meantime,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Allies  have  allowed  one  at  least  of 
the  new  peoples  to  cherish  the  most  extravagant  ideas 
of  empire.  On  Polish  Imperialism — and  if  Mr.  Butler 
has  a  weakness,  it  is  for  the  Poles — the  book  is  ex- 
cellent. "  Megalomania  so  childish,  so  pitifully  out  of 
all  relation  to  the  world  of  actualities,  induces  a  sinking 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  Poland."  And 
again,  "  Polish  Imperialism,  in  short,  is  blossoming 
again  like  the  aloe  after  a  hundred  barren  years;  not 
all  the  disasters  of  Poland  have  availed  to  kill  that  irre- 
pressible growth  ;  its  tentacles  reach  out  like  the  ivy 
wherever  a  foothold  is  to  be  found."  In  the  author's 
opinion,  the  future  of  Poland  depends  largely  on 
whether  Warsaw  is  prepared  to  find  its  inspiration  in 
Posen.  Meantime,  the  best  comment  on  Polish  annexa- 
tionist propaganda  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  only 
the  German  section  of  the  Vistula  can  take  modern 
traffic.  Finland  the  author  describes  as  the  fourth 
Scandinavian  State.  As  regards  the  Ukraine,  it  is  now 
for  the  first  time  made  clear  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Rada  was  a  genuine  peasant  movement,  of  which  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction  between 
the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  systems  of  land 
tenure. 

Above  all,  we  would  congratulate  Mr.  Butler  on  his 
emphasis  on  "what  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  West 
European  to  realise,  the  pressure  of  the  Slav,"  and  his 
insistence  that  the  attempted  Russification  of  East- 
Central  Europe  rests  on  not  merely  "  the  waywardness 
of  an  autocrat  or  the  jealousy  of  a  bureaucracy,  but  the 
weight  of  Russian  public  opinion."  This  truth  has 
been  demonstrated  recently  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Cadets  during  their  brief  tenure  of  power  and  by  that 
of  'he  Bolshevists  towards  Ukrainians  and  still  more 


towards  Esths,  Finns,  and  Lithuanians.  We  should 
like  Mr.  Butler  to  give  us  two  more  books,  one  on  the 
same  lines  dealing  with  South-East  Europe,  and  the 
other  expressing  his  view  in  detail  of  the  Peace  terms 
on  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  WOMAN,  AND  OTHERS. 
Anymoon.    By  Horace  Bleackley.    Lane.    7s.  net. 

WE  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Bleackley 's  poli- 
tical ideal,  as  here  set  before  us,  would  be  satis- 
fied by  pre-war  conditions ;  or  whether  he  would  prefer 
to  compound  for  a  portion  of  what  till  very  recently 
was  considered  the  Socialistic  programme  by  damning 
the  remainder.  Most  probably,  this  novel  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  excursion  into  those  pleasant 
realms  of  fancy  where  fact  bends  obediently  before 
theory.  He  has  had  unacknowledged  assistance  from 
Mr.  Wells,  and  more  particularly  from  Besant.  His 
obligation  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who 
contributes  a  short  but  appreciative  preface,  is  duly 
admitted.  His  aim  has  been  to  show  what  results  must 
follow  on  the  rebellion,  first  of  a  subordinate  sex,  and 
next  of  a  subordinate  class,  against  their  natural 
superiors.  His  picture  of  the  feminine  tyranny  is  much 
more  vivid  and  amusing  than  '  The  Revolt  of  Man,'  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  untrammelled  by 
Mid-Victorian  scruples  of  delicacy.  Mrs.  Rhyle,  the 
organiser  of  the  movement,  is  a  delightful  character, 
the  best  drawn  in  the  book.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
she  would  have  collapsed  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger.  Your  thoroughbred  female  bully  fears  the  face 
neither  of  man  nor  woman — a  truth  which  Scott  has 
illustrated  in  more  than  one  of  his  novels.  Mainly 
through  a  deplorable  negligence  in  feeding  the  at  first 
amazingly  docile  beasts,  and  an  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude regarding  liquor  and  tobacco,  the  woman's 
government  falls,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  whose 
achievements  make  less  agreeable  reading.  Mr. 
Bleackley 's  common  people  are  distressingly  common, 
and  do  most  uncomfortable  things.  But  the  British 
Fleet  intervenes  in  time  to  restore  the  merry  old  world 
where  there  is  no  limitation  on  whisky,  competition,  or 
the  birth-rate ;  and  the  story  closes  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  good-will. 
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BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Eater  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Eouie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-;  Grieg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,/,'6.10  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
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Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  ,£2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
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book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
BEETHOVEN-CHOPIN  RECITAL. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 


M 


D 

M 


AISY  KENNEDY 


OISEIW  I  I  s<  ||. 


Chappell  Piano. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

and 

BENNO 

SECOND    SONATA  RECITAL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 


IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 
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QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
GRACE    AYCK BOURN 

(Violin). 

TWO    ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
MONDAY,  June  16th,  at  8.15. 
THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
ANDON    RONALD.  CONDUCTOR. 
Chappell  Piano.       Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,156  Mayfair. 


D 
M 


Mme. 
ONALDA 


AEOLIAN  HALL. 
DONALDA. 


and 
M. 


ISCHA-LEON.  MISCHA-LEON. 

THIRD  AND  LAST  JOINT  RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
At  the  Piano— HAROLD  CRAXTON. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.     4,156  Mayfair. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years.  

R-p)      A         The     SPRING     EXHIBITION     of  the 
±5.J\,     ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS 
*        *  is   being  held  (by   kind  permission   of  the 

Library  Committee)  at  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Guildhall. 
DAILY,  10  to  5.     Admission,  including  tax,  Is.  3d. 

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.     20  acres.     Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,    Commercial   and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor   and    Principal,  Dr.  JOHN    MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild  and  cheap   CIGAR   procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,  Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 

The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS:    JUNE,  1919. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

The  Older  European  Order  :  A  Retrospect.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

Frederick  Pollock,  P.C. 
The  City  of  Constantinople.    By  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L. 
Currente  Calamo.    VI.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 
The  Future  of  Russo-German  Relations.    Py  Politicus. 
Peace  and  a  Naval  Holiday.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
After-the-War  Finance.    By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

Ministry   of   Ways   and   Communications.     By    J.    H.  Balfour 
Browne,  K.C. 

The  Kara  Sea  Route  to  Siberia.    With  Map.    By  Julius  M.  Price. 

Germany  and  the  Neutral  Press.    By  W.  M.  Colles. 

In  a  Devastated  Area.    By  Violet  Markham,  C.H. 

Charles  Kingsley.    By  Jane  E.  Courtney,  O.B.E. 

The  Whitley  Councils.    By  James  Glendinning. 

On  "  Cutting  "  Shakespeare.    By  William  Archer. 

The  Visit.    By  John  Freeman. 

The  Fate  of  the  "  Viribus  Unitis."    By  Capt.  Raffaele  Paolucci. 
LONDON  :    CHAPMAN    AND    HALL,  Limited. 
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Tieal  Irish  Linen 
Sheets  and  Pillow-Cases  | 

will  stand  hard  usage  and  will  last  long  without  B 

losing  its  usual  whiteness,  is  offered  at  makers'  E 

prices,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  long  and  m 

satisfactory  wear.  g 

No.  L.R.21.    Pure  Irish  Pillow  Linens  and  |E 

Sheetings.      Very  strong  and  durable  : —  S 

■   Write  for  samples  to-  „,.      P'l|ow  Line"s„„    „„.         Sheetings    g 

36ms  wide,  per  yard,  7/3    72ins.wide,  per  yard,  14/11  = 

,.     ..    8/3   90    18.9  M 

..    .  10/11    108    22,6 

Plain  Pillow  Cases 

19iins.  by  30ins. .  doz. .  97/6  22ins.  by  32ins.  doz.  .112/9  g 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

44c,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 
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Saleguurd  your  Health  with 

,,,,,  AC  9 


■    day.    It  will  place  you  40 
B    under    no    obligation  54 
to  us. 


THh   BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


H.   G.  WELLS' 

NEW  BOOK 

THE  UNDYING  FIRE 

A story  written  in  words  of  fire — words  that  burn  into  our  very  souls — words  that  strip  us  of  all  our  petty  vanities 
and  reveal  the  utter  emptiness  of  life.    It  is  a  book  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses and  for  all  men  and  women.    The  world  needs  this  book.    Stimulating,  brilliant,  epigrammatic 
and  alive  with  keen  and  real  characters. 


Of  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries  67-  net. 
CASSELL    &    CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON. 


and  how  the  secret  of  a  good  Memory  may  be  learned  in  a  single  evening. 


By  DAVID  M.  ROTH, 
Inventor  of  the 


ROTH  Memory  Course 


NOTE  :  When  we  asked  Mr.  Roth  to  tell  in  his  own  words,  for  publication, 
the  remarkable  story  of  the  development  of  his  system  for  the  cure  of  bad 
memories,  we  found  him  reluctant  to  talk  about  himself.  When  we  reminded 
him  that  he  could  do  no  finer  service  than  to  share  his  story  with  others- 
just  as  he  is  sharing  his  method  for  obtaining  a  bettermemory  with  thousands 
who  are  studying  his  famous  Memory  Course — he  cordially  agreed  to  our 
proposal.    And  here  is  his  story: — 

FIFTY  members  of  a  well-known  club  were  seated  in  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Hotel  Metropole.  I  was  introduced 
to  each  member  in  turn,  and  each  gave  me  his  telephone 
number  and  told  me  his  occupation.  An  hour  later,  after  they 
had  changed  seats  while  my  back  was  turned  to  them,  I  called 
each  man  by  name,  gave  his  telephone  number  and  his  occupation, 
without  a  single  error. 

The  following  evening,  in  the  office  of  a  large  business  institu- 
tion, I  asked  the  president  of  the  concern  to  write  down  fifty 
words,  numbers,  and  names,  and  to  number  each  item.  An  hour 
later  I  called  out  each  item,  and  gave  the  number  opposite  which 
it  had  been  written. 

At  another  time  I  glanced  at  the  license  numbers  of  a  hundred 
and  five  motor-cars  which  passed.  These  numbers  were  written 
down  by  witnesses,  in  the  order  in  which  the  cars  passed.  Later 
I  called  each  number  correctly  and  gave  the  order  in  which  the 
numbers  went  by. 

I  have  appeared  at  numerous  meetings,  conventions,  and  clubs 
giving  demonstrations  of  my  memory.  I  have  met  over  10,000 
people  in  my  travels.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  call  nearly  every 
one  of  these  men  and  women  by  name  the  instant  I  meet  them, 
and  ask  most  of  them  how  the  timber  business  is  or  the  shoe 
business  or  whatever  business  they  were  in  when  I  was  first  intro- 
duced to  them. 

People  wonder  at  these  memory  feats.  Hundreds  have  asked 
me  how  I  can  store  so  many  facts,  figures,  and  faces  in  my  mind 
and  recall  them  at  will.  And  they  are  even  more  mystified  when 
I  explain  that  my  memory  used  to  be  so  poor  that  I  forgot  a 
man's  name  twenty  seconds  after  I  met  him  !  In  fact  that  was 
what  led  me  to  investigate  and  study  the  cause  of  poor  memory 
and  the  remedy.  For  years  I  read  books  on  psychology,  mental 
culture,  memory,  and  other  subjects.  All  of  these  books  were 
good,  but  none  of  them  were  definite  or  easy  enough.  So  I 
laboured  until  I  found  out  what  it  was  that  enabled  me  to 
remember  some  things  while  I  forgot  others.  Finally  I  worked 
out  a  system  that  made  my  memory  practically  infallible. 

I  explained  my  system  to  a  number  of  friends,  and  they  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible.  But  some  of  them  tried  my  method, 
and  invariably  they  told  me  they  had  doubled  their  memory  power 
in  a  week.  They  grasped  the  method  the  first  evening  and  then 
developed  it  as  far  as  they  cared  to  go. 

The  principles  which  I  had  formulated  in  improving  my  own 
memory  were  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  apply  that  I  decided  to  give 
my  method  to  the  world. 

At  first  I  taught  my  memory  system  in  person.  My  classes,  in 
clubs,  banks,  stores,  railway  offices,  factories,  and  every  kind  of 
business  institution,  grew  amazingly  in  size  and  number.  Memory 
teaching  became  my  sole  profession,  and  a  wonderful  experience 
it  has  been  all  the  time. 

I  soon  realised  that  I  could  never  hope  to  serve  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  those  who  needed  my  memory  system  and  were 
eager  to  take  it  up  unless  I  put  it  into  a  home-study  course  which 
people  could  acquire  without  personal  instruction. 

The  Standard  Art  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  became  interested  in  my 
work  and  saw  the  large  possibilities  of  my  Course  as  an  element 
in  their  broad  programme  for  personal  efficiency  and  self- 
improvement. 

So  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  forces  with  the  great  publishing 
house,  and  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  in  seven  simple  lessons,  was 
offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  of  30s. 

No  money  in  advance  was  to  be  asked,  the  idea  being  that  the 
Course  must  sell  itself  purely  on  its  merits. 

As  you  have  doubtless  observed,  an  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign was  launched  by  my  publishers  with  announcements  in  all 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country  and  in  many  leading 
newspapers.  • 

This  campaign  has  since  continued  with  ever-growing 
momentum. 

From  the  very  start  this  advertising  was  successful.  The  idea 
spread.  Orders  came  in  from  everywhere.  Edition  after  edition 
of  the  lessons  were  printed  and  still  thousands  of  orders  could 
not  be  filled. 

The  promise  was  made  that  the  Course  would  improve  any 
man's  or  woman's  memory  in  one  evening.  And  it  did!  Letters 
of  praise  began  to  pour  in  almost  as  fast  as  the  lessons  were  sent 
out — and  have  kept  up  ever  since  in  a  veritable  flood. 

For  example,  Major  E.  B.  Craft,  Assistant,  Chief  Engineer,  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  wrote  :— 

"  Last  evening  was  the  first  opportunity* I  had  to  study  the  Ceurse,  and  in 
one  sitting  I  succeeded  in  learning  the  ljst  of  100  wofds  forward  and  back- 


ward, and  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  method  is  putting  it  very 
mildly.  I  feel  already  that  I  am  more  than  repaid  in  the  real  value  and 
enjoyment  that  I  have  got  out  of  the  first  lesson." 

C.Louis  Allen,  who  became  Manager  of  the  Pyrene  Company, 
at  32,  said  : — 

"  Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  finished.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  1  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating  subject.  Usually 
these  courses  involve  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been  nothing  but 
pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  taking 
the  course  of  instruction  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to  strengthen  my 
memory.  '1  hat  is  the  besUpartof  it.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  your  work  to  my  friends.". 

And  here  is  just  a  quotation  from  H.  O.  Smith,  Branch 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Co.,  Ltd.  : — 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  !    Mr.  Roth  has  a  most  remarkable 
Memory  Course.    It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.    Yet  with  one 
hour  a  day  of  practice  any  one— I  don't  care  who  it  is — can  improve  his 
Memory  in  a  week  and  have  a  good  memory  in  six  months." 
Then  there  is  the  amazing  experience  of  Victor  Jones,  who 
increased  his  business  ^T20,000  in  six  months.    And  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  who  have  studied  the  Course  and 
who  have  secured  greater  benefit  from  it  than  they  dreamed  possible. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  why  my  method  is  so  successful  is 
because  it  is  so  ridiculously  simple.  You  get  the  method  of 
obtaining  a  remarkable  Memory  in  one  evening — in  the  very  first 
lesson.  Then  you  develop  your  memory  to  any  point  you  desire 
through  the  other  six  lessons.  There  are  only  seven  lessons  in  all. 
Yet  the  method  is  so  thorough  that  your  memory  becomes  your 
obedient  slave  for  ever.  And  instead  of  being  hard  work,  it  is  as 
fascinating  as  a  game.  I  have  received  letters  from  people  who 
say  the  whole  family  gathers  round  the  table  for  each  lesson  ! 

Men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  coMntry  have  thanked  me 
for  having  made  it  so  easy  for  them  to  acquire  an  infallible 
memory.    As  one  man  said  : — - 

Memory  and  good  judgment  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  judgment  is  simply 
the  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  experience,  and  our  experience  is  only  the 
sum  total  of  what  we  remember.  I  now  store  away  in  my  mind  every 
valuable  fact  that  relates  to  my  business,  whether  it  is  something  I  hear 
or  read,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  recall  all  the  facts  I  ne^d. 
Before  I  studied  the  Roth  Course  it  took  one  three  times  as  long  to  gain 
experience  simply  because  I  forgot  so  many  facts." 

And  how  true  that  is  !  We  say  of  elderly  men  that  their  judg- 
ment is  "  ripe."  The  reason  it  is  ripe  is  because  they  have 
accumulated  greater  experience.  But  if  we  remember  all  the 
important  facts  we  can  have  a  ripened  judgment  15  or  20  or  30 
years  sooner  ! 

Thousands  of  sales  have  been  lost  because  the  salesman  forgot 
some  selling  point  that  would  have  closed  the  order.  Many  men 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  speak  fail  to  deliver  their  message 
or  to  make  a  good  impression  because  they  are  unable  to 
remember  just  what  they  wanted  to  say. 

Many  decisions  involving  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  made 
unwisely  because  the  man  responsible  didn't  remember  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  situation,  and  thus  used  poor  judgment.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  day  but  that  the  average  business  man  forgets 
to  do  from  one  to  a  dozen  things  that  would  have  increased  his 
profits.  There  are  no  words  in  the  English  language  more 
descriptive  of  business  inefficiency  than  the  two  little  words, 
"  I  forgot. " 

My  pupils  are  gracious  enough  to  say  that  nothing  will  make 
that  fatal  phrase  obsolete  so  quickly  as  the  memory  system  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  evolve. 


Mr.  Roth  has  told  his  story.  It  now  remains  for  you  to  turn 
it  into  dividends.  This  will  happen,  we  are  sure,  if  you  will 
spend  the  fraction  of  time  it  requires  to  send  for  the  complete 
Course  on  absolute  approval. 

After  a  few  hours  spent  with  the  Roth  Memory  Course  the  fear 
as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  forgetting  should  be  largely  eliminated. 
You  will  obtain  a  fascinating  new  sense  of  confidence  and  power. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  will  have  a  sense  of  freedom  that  you 
never  felt  before.  You  will  be  free  of  the  memorandum  pad,  the 
notebook,  and  other  artificial  helps  to  which  most  of  us  are  slaves. 

To  prove  to  you  how  easy  it  is  to  double,  yes,  treble  your 
memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours,  the  Publishers  of  the 
ROTH  MEMORY  COURSE  are  making  a  remarkable  offer. 
Such  confidence  have  they  in  the  Course,  that  they  are  willing 
to  send  it  to  you  for  free  examination  in  your  own  home. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  post  the  coupon  or  write  a 
letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any  time 
within  three  days  after  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the  thousands 
of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the  course,  send  only 
30s.  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything 
to  gain,  so  post  now  before  the  introductory  price  is  withdrawn. 

-     National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency  Dept.  71a, 

THE  STANDARD   ART  BOOK  Co. 

60,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  2. 


Ltd., 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


Soft  Delicate  and  Soothina 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  of  Old 


Spinet 


Mmokin$ 
ilttbcture 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

2oz.fecketsni 
also  m  I02.6  4oz  Pitts. 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE. 

Spinet  §33  20^4 


SUNBEAM 


RELIABILITY 


As  in  the  dxys  when  the  Reliability  Trials 
were  won  easily  by  Sunbeam  Cars,  so  through 
the  Storm  and  Stress  of  War  have  Sunbeam  Cars  and 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

maintained  and  enhanced  their  reputation  for  reliable  service — and  so 
also  will  the  various  models  now  being  made,  carry  on  the  Sunbeam  tradition. 


The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
CO.,  Ltd.,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester  Showrooms    -     106  Deansgate. 
London     and     District     Agents    for  Cars 
J.  KEELE,  Ltd.,    72  New  Bond  Street,  W.l. 
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NITRATE  PRODUCERS'  STEAMSHIP 

EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX  AND  RAMPANT  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nitrate  Producers'  Steamship 
Company,  Ltd.,,  was  held  .on  the  28th  inst.,  at  20,  Billiter 
Buildings,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Latta  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  A.  Walker)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  he  last  addressed  the  share- 
holders the  company's  finances  had  undergone  a  reorganisation. 
The  form  of  the  balance-sheet  followed  the  lines  hitherto  adopted, 
the  only  material  difference  in  the  figures  being  the  absence  of  the 
value  of  the  accumulated  assets  paid  out.  Their  position  to-day 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  early  stages  of  the  company's  history, 
when  the  board's  policy  was  to  pay  moderate  dividends  and  to 
build  up  strong  reserves.  There  was  a  substantial  sum  at  the 
credit  of  reserve  building  account,  but  not  so  large  as  would  admit, 
at  to-day's  inflated  prices,  of  their  replacing  the  tonnage  they  had 
lost,  which  they  hoped  would  be  possible  by  biding  their  time. 
British  shipowners  had  always  been  enterprising.  This  had  never 
been  more  convincingly  demonstrated  than  by  the  praiseworthy 
action  of  the  principal  lines  in  contracting  to  the  full  capacity  of 
British  ship-yards  for  new  tonnage  at  to-day's  unprecedentedly  high 
prices.  To-day's  high  prices  did  not  surprise  him,  as  three  years  ago 
he  prognosticated  that  such  an  inflation  was  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  unlicensed  rein  given  to  national  finance.  Apart  from  high  prices, 
America  had  seriously  seized  this  opportunity  of  becoming  a  great 
shipping  nation,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Japan.  The  Governments 
of  those  countries  were  assisting  their  shipowners  in  a  businesslike 
way,  but  he  feared  British  shipowners  had  little  to  expect  from 
our  Government.  In  his  opinon,  the  war  had  demonstrated  that 
the  officials  of  our  permanent  Departments  were  stronger  than 
the  Government.  Recently  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  urged  the 
nationalisation  of  shipping,  and  he  imagined  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  our  permanent  officials  who  held  Sir  Leo's 
Socialistic  views.  Many  believed  that  the  Royal  Commission  now 
sitting  would  recommend  the  nationalisation  of  mines.  Whatever 
was  decided,  it  was  obvious  that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  far 
higher  than  before  the  war.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  six 
months,  together  with  a  bonus  of  2£  per  cent.,  both  free  of 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Gamble  North  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  afterwards  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Captiin  Parslow,  of  the  "  Anglo-Californian,"  who  was  killed 
during  a  fight  with  a  German  U-boat,  and  on  whom  the  King 
recently  conferred  the  posthumous  honour  of  the  V.C. 
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[Quicker  Markets — A  New  Railway  Stockholders' 
Association — Courtaulds  and  Listers — South 
American  Features — Anglo  Dutch  Plantations.] 

Activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  lull  is  attributed  to  doubt  as  to  how 
long  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  may  be  delayed 
and  to  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  probable  terms  of  the 
inevitable  funding  loan.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  loan 
will  not  be  issued  in  time  to  absorb  the  June  1st.  divi- 
dends that  may  be  available  for  investment  and 
presumably  it  will  not  be  floated  until  after  Peace  has 
been  declared.  In  some  quarters  it  is  urged  that  the 
terms  of  the  loan  should  be  announced  promptly  even 
if  immediate  subscriptions  are  not  called  for;  but  there 
are  many  obvious  objections  to  that  course  and  the 
suggestion  is  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted.  Mean- 
while business  in  investment  securities  will  remain  at  a 
low  ebb  with  quotations  in  an  unstable  condition.  As 
regards  speculative  markets  the  easier  tone  is  natural 
after  a  fairly  prolonged  period  of  strength  and  anima- 
tion. 

One  market  which  has  been  suffering  from  neglect 
for  some  time  is  Home  Rails.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
prices  have  been  sagging,  but  the  half-yearly  dividend 
period  is  approaching  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  a 
small  recovery  is  recorded  next  month  provided  that 
no  untoward  event  arises.  In  this  connection  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  Scottish  Railway  Stock- 
holders' Protection  Association  has  taken  steps  to  form 
a  virile  Association  of  English  stockholders.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  new  English  association  shall  be 
registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  with  the  liability 
of  members  limited  to  a  single,  not  annual,  subscrip- 
tion which  at  their  option  may  be  any  sum  from  half 
a  crown  to  a  guinea,  with  a  contingent  nominal  con- 
tribution not  exceeding  sixpence,  if  required,  towards 
winding  up  the  association  when  its  objects  have  been 
attained.  The  financial  details,  however,  are  a  minor 
consideration.  The  main  point  is  that  English  stock- 
holders should  join  the  association  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  solid  representation  of  their  interests  in 
future  developments  affecting  their  properties.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  with  Messrs.  Burchells 
of  5,  The  Sanctuary,  S.W.,  as  interim  secretaries. 

While  shareholders  in  Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  are  awaiting 
the  solution  of  legal  difficulties  which  prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  bonus  in  respect  to  the  company's  valu- 
able American  interests,  rumours  are  in  circulation  of 
negotiations  for  the  absorption  by  the  company  of  the 
Bradford  firm  of  Lister  &  Co.,  silk  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers. Courtaulds'  has  had  a  most  remarkable 
career,  the  capital  having  expanded  from  very  modest 
dimensions  a  few  years  ago  to  ^2,000,000  in  £\ 
shares  which  stand  at  over  £9  each.  Originally 
manufacturers  of  crepe,  the  firm's  principal  business  is 
now  in  artificial  silk  yarns.  Listers'  shares  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  rumour  of  amalgamation  and  there  has 
been  no  official  denial. 

The  new  president  of  Peru  has  provided  encourage- 
ment for  the  preference  stockholders  of  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  in  a  statement  that  "  during  my  adminis- 
tration foreign  capital  will  be  given  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  Peruvian  resources  such 
as  have  never  been  accorded  before."  For  some  years 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  been  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Government  and  a  reasonable  settlement  would  in- 
crease the  preference  dividend. 

United  Railways  of  the  Havana  Stock  at  82  yielding 
about  per  cent,  appears  to  be  a  good  speculative  in- 
vestment in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  has  been 
paying  away  large  sums  in  excess  profits  tax.  Cuba  is 
doing  well,  and  the  company's  financial  position  is  now 
strong  enough  to  face  a  poor  sugar  crop  with  equanim- 
ity if  a  bad  season  should  be  experienced.  Another 
foreign  railway  stock  which  holds  possibilities  of 
appreciation  is  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  deferred.  For 


two  years  it  has  received  10  per  cent,  and  a  scrip  bonus 
of  2  per  cent,  in  stock  and  the  quotation  is  about  30 
points  below  that  ruling  a  year  ago  when  166  was 
touched. 

The  confusion  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  rates  of 
Argentine  railways  is  now  explained.  On  various 
classes  of  traffic  different  increases  are  being  allowed 
by  the  government.  On  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  line  the  average  increment  is  about  10  per 
cent.  ;  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  it  works  out  at 
bl  per  cent,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  other 
railways  will  be  affected.  A  company  which  normally 
carries  a  larger  proportion  of  the  class  of  traffic  on 
which  the  biggest  increase  has  been  granted  naturally 
benefits.  The  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  carries  a  large 
proportion  of  wine  which  already  had  a  high  rate  and 
probably  has  not  been  raised.  Consequently  it  does 
not  gain  so  much  from  the  alteration  as  does  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern. 

We  referred  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  possibility  of  an 
increase  in  Brazilian  railway  rates  and  we  now  learn 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Leopoldina  Railway  is  going 
to  Rio  next  month  to  place  before  the  authorities 
reasons  why  the  company's  petition  for  an  increase, 
presented  in  March,  1918,  should  receive  a  favourable 
response.  In  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  cost  of  wages  and  materials  with 
no  compensation  such  as  has  been  obtained  by  the  rail- 
ways in  practically  every  other  country.  Apart  from 
this  adverse  factor  of  high  costs  the  outlook  for  the 
Leopoldina  Railway  for  the  current  year  is  satis- 
factory. Good  coffee  and  sugar  crops  will  be  carried 
and  the  rise  in  exchange  means  larger  profits. 

After  protracted  negotiations  and  many  rumours 
the  Dutch  Government  has  made  a  definite  offer  of 
17,000,000  guilders  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  Plantations  of 
Java,  Ltd.,  for  lands  and  rights  covering  345,000  acres 
in  Batavia.  The  offer  is  equal  to  ^1,416,666  at  12 
guilders  to  the  and  has  been  accepted.  Earlier 
rumours  as  to  the  probable  price  to  be  obtained  ranged 
from  ;£ 500, 000  to  ^1,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  present  value  of  the  shares.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  ^1,286,700  and  the  offer  works  out  at 
22s.  a  share.  The  company  retains  180,000  acres  of 
which  a  portion  is  cultivated  and  some  market  esti- 
mates which  must  be  partly  guess  work  suggest  that 
the  shares  are  worth  fully  £3.  Presumably  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  capital  represented  by  the  cash 
from  the  Dutch  Government  will  be  distributed  to  the 
shareholders,  a  part  being  reserved  for  development 
purposes  and  probably  the  capital  will  be  reorganised. 

South  African  gold  shares  have  become  dull  again 
on  the  announcement  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wallers  that  noth- 
ing can  prevent  a  number  of  important  mines  from 
closing  down  unless  practical  consideration  is  given  to 
the  industry  in  compensation  for  the  increased  costs  and 
taxation  imposed  and  threatened.  A  few>  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Chamberlain  intimated  that  consideration  was  be- 
ing given  to  the  case  presented  by  British  gold  pro- 
ducers and  a  more  definite  statement  on  the  subject  is 
certainly  due. 

Official  announcement  has  been  made  of  negotiation 
for  amalgamation  of  the  four  Baku  oil  companies  fore- 
shadowed in  this  column  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Herbert  Allen,  who  is  chairman  of  all  four  companies, 
has  issued  a  statement  showing  their  relative  condi- 
tions and  the  particulars  given  serve  to  demonstrate 
that  the  negotiations  will  be  intricate  and  difficult.  It 
is  intended  to  reduce  the  capital,  eliminate  debentures, 
and  provide  new  working  capital — three  very  desirable 
aims — and  the  task  of  apportioning  the  respective 
claims  of  the  holders  of  debentures,  profit  sharing 
notes  and  shares  in  the  four  concerns  is  a  formidable 
one.  The  European  Oilfields  Corporation  is  in  the 
strongest  position  of  the  four,  Baku  Russian  Petroleum 
ranks  next,  while  the  Bibi  Eibat  and  Russian  Petro- 
leum Companies  must  be  prepared  for  a  rather  severe 
scaling  down  of  their  nominal  capitals. 
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CONSOLIDATED  MINES 
SELECTION 

The  Twenty-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Walter 
McDermott  (chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  W.  Moore,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 
The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  accounts 
you  will  see  that  the  capital  is  unchanged  at  .£552,500,  in  10s. 
shares,  and  outstanding  debentures  are  reduced  to  ,£84,100. 
Sundry  creditors  at  ;£119,394  9s.  5d.  are  higher  than  last  year  by 
,£44,741  7s.  4d.,  and  contingent  liabilities  have  increased  by  the 
large  sum  of  £105,525.  The  advances  in  these  two  items,  while 
requiring  consideration  as  serious  obligations,  must  also  be 
looked  at  as  evidence  of  active  current  business  and  of  provision 
for  coming  operations  in  the  properties  which  chiefly  interest  us 
and  which  require  growing  capital  outlays.  Against  the  liabilities 
you  will  find  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  debtors  and 
debit  balances  amounting  to  £134,294  14s.  (inclusive  of  dividends 
due  to  us) ;  also  cash  and  liquid  assets  of  ,£334,388  13s.  6d. 
Properties  and  securities  stand  in  the  books  at  a  total  of 
,£658,143  13s.  6d.,  and  are  taken  on  our  usual  basis  of  valuation 
of  cost  or  under. 

The  profit  on  the  year's  working,  at  ,£160,335  8s.  5d.,  is  only 
about  ;£4,000  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  at 
our  last  meeting  I  warned  you  not  to  expect  a  repetition  this  year 
of  the  dividend  we  were  then  able  to  recommend.  We  may  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate,  I  think,  that  the  warning  proved  un- 
necessary by  reason  of  certain  successes  we  had  in  our  business  ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  am  able  to  repeat  this  year  that  our  earnings 
were  obtained  without  any  reduction  in  the  extent  of  our  principal 
dividend-earning  holdings,  which  represent  the  chief  mining  in- 
terests we  have  shown  our  confidence  in  for  so  many  years.  We 
have  again  applied  £'20,000  out  of  profits  to  increasing  the 
reserve  account,  which  will  brin£  this  up  to  ,£100,000.  I  shall 
put  to  you  a  resolution  to  declare  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent.,  less 
income-tax,  which — if  you  approve  of  the  declaration — will  leave  a 
carry  forward  to  next  year's  accounts  of  £32,550  0s.  Id.,  includ- 
ing the  balance  from  last  year,  and  subject  to  further  remuneration 
to  directors  and  managing  directors  in  London  and  Johannesburg. 

The  directors'  report  has  given  you  the  salient  mining  points  of 
the  properties  forming  the  principal  part  of  our  South  African  in- 
vestments, and  this  year  I  shall  say  little  in  the  way  of  detailed 
description  of  the  several  mines  themselves,  but  dwell  more  on  the 
general  view  of  our  business  and  prospects.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  explained  at  these  meetings  the  nature  of  the  Rand  gold 
deposits  in  our  eastern  areas,  which  results  in  a  remarkable  regu- 
larity of  average  productiveness  over  long  periods,  but  this  is 
made  up  of  considerable  variations  between  short  periods  of 
development.  If  you  consider  that  market  fluctuations  over  short 
periods  represent  the  general  public  appreciation  of  the  temporary 
variations  in  development  results,  you  can  take  a  chart  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  share  prices  in  a  single  mine — say,  the  Brakpan — 
as  representative  of  local  irregularities  and  general  regularity  in 
productiveness  of  the  areas  of  ground  as  developed  and  worked 
out.  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  our  company  sinks 
or  swims  with  the  large  mining  areas  we  are  interested  in,  and  in 
which  our  steadily-increasing  commitments  have  been  pointed  out 
to  our  shareholders  year  after  year.  To  prevent  your  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  readjustments  of  calculations  on  ore 
reserves,  I  will  explain  that  in  the  system  of  opening  out  a  mine 
like  Brakpan  some  very  large  blocks  of  ore  have  to  be  assumed 
as  put  in  sight  and  have  to  be  taken  as  of  a  value  indicated  by 
the  assays  made  in  the  course  of  the  various  openings  around 
them  ;  but  in  the  cutting  up  of  these  large  blocks  during  sub- 
sidiary development  local  variations  in  thickness  and  value  of  reef 
come  to  light,  which  necessitate  changes  in  tonnage  and  value 
calculations  of  the  profitable  reserves  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dividend  Policy. 

The  dividend  we  can  recommend  this  year  is  a  good  one,  but 
shareholders  had  to  go  through  a  number  of  lean  years,  and  the 
Board  felt  that  as  long  as  the  earnings  were  actually  there,  and 
with  the  reasonable  precautions  adopted  of  a  good  reserve  account 
and  conservative  estimate  of  assets,  profits  should  be  distributed 
rather  than  retained  on  account  of  any  pessimistic  anticipation 
of  non-recurrence. However,  although  it  may  appear  that  I  was  a 
little  previous  last  year  in  my  warning,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
again  to-day,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  look  upon  30  per  cent, 
as  the  regular  dividend  to  be  expected.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Green  to 
second  the  resolution,  which  I  have  read  to  you,  but  before  putting 
it  to  the  meeting  I  will  offer  to  shareholders  present  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  any  questions.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Green  seconded  the  motion. 

Thanks  Voted  to  Directors  and  Staff. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hicks  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I  think  that  con- 
cludes the  business,  but  it  is  the  usual  custom  here  to  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  directors.  I  think,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  if  from  our  side  of  the  table  we  make  no  speeches 
to-day  you  will  realise  that  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  appreciate 
our  dividend,  and  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  caution  you  have  exercised  and  the  clear  exposition  you  have 
given  us  of  the  trouble  you  have  had  in  the  past.  I  think  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  I  simply  propose  this  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  allow  us  to  include  the  staff  in  Johannesburg  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  against. 

Mr   Alfred  Jones  :  I  second  that  with  much  pleasure. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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FELLOWS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

CONQUEST   OF   A   GERMAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows'  Magneto  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  Company's  Factory,  Cumberland 
Avenue,  Park  Royal,  Willesden,  N.W.  10,  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  inst.  at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  V.  L.  Fellows  (the  chairman  of  the 
company)  presided. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  Chairman  said:  Our  second 
annual  general  meeting  is  held  to-day  at  Willesden,  to  afford  our 
shareholders  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  company's  factory  and 
works,  which  evidence  the  very  important  and  extensive  business 
that  has  been  built  up  during  the  war  on  an  original  capital  of 
only  ,£66,000.  The  size  of  our  factory — the  considerable  area  of 
available  freehold  land  and  road  frontages  we  possess — the  splendid 
equipment  in  plant,  tools  and  machinery  which  we  hope  you  will 
have  time  to  inspect  after  the  meeting,  show  how  conservative  is 
the  value  placed  on  your  property  in  the  balance-sheet. 

9£  AND  24  PER  CENT.  DIVIDENDS. 

During  the  past  year  our  capital  was  increased  to  .£114,696. 
The  directors  now  recommend  the  payment  of  a  final  5j  per  cent., 
making  9j  per  cent,  for  the  year,  on  double  our  original  preferred 
capital,  and  a  dividend  of  24  per  cent,  on  our  ordinary  shares,  as 
compared  with  15  per  cent,  for  the  18  months  to  the  end  of  1917. 
Moreover,  we  have  set  aside  £4,496  for  depreciation,  etc.,  and 
retain  a  surplus  in  hand  of  ,£3,130. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  judging  from  contracts  already 
in  hand,  and  from  business  done  since  December  31st  we  are 
earning  considerable  profits,  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  cover  the 
expenses  due  to  the  change  over  to  Peace  production,  and  also  to 
maintain  the  present  dividends,  not  only  on  our  issued  capital,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  present  dividends,  not  only  on  our  issued 
capital,  but  also  on  the  new  capital,  for  the  issue  of  which  your 
directors  will  ask  your  approval,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  and  works  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company.  We  still  have  about  2£  acres  of  freehold  land,  available 
for  extensions,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  When  this 
land  is  covered,  we  shall  have  an  ideal  factory  with  frontages  to 
two  roads. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  ours  was  a  "  War  "  company, 
and  fears  have  been  expressed  that  we  should  suffer  when  war 
orders  ceased.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  so — on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  greatly  benefited  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities — 
and  of  Government  control.  Our  progress  since  the  armistice  has 
been  most  encouraging.  Our  magnetos  are  recognised  as  superior 
in  reliability,  accuracy  of  make,  and  efficiency,  to  all  German 
pre-war  products.  Preliminary  contracts  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  company,  sufficient  to  absorb  for  the  time  being 
our  entire  output.  Further  remunerative  contracts  have  been 
offered  to  us,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  postponed  pending  the 
extension  of  our  factory  and  works. 

Extension  of  the  Business. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  profitable  prices  ruling  for  other 
Motor  Electrical  accessories,  their  manufacture  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Company,  and  in  one  case  a  very  large  contract 
sufficient  to  absorb  our  entire  surplus  output  has  already  been 
accepted.  The  company  is  therefore  no  longer  dependent  solely 
on  one  product. 

Our  prospects  to-day  can  only  be  classed  as  most  encouraging. 
The  demand  for  our  magnetos  both  in  the  home,  foreign  and 
colonial  markets  is  greater  than  we  can  at  present  supply.  We 
have  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being  safeguarded  against  undue 
competition  by  the  Government  protection  which  the  magneto 
industry  must  continue  to  receive  as  a  "  key  industry  "  of  national 
importance. 

We  have  also  concluded  arrangements  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
nature  for  the  handling  of  our  export  trade  for  the  whole  world. 

New  Capital  Issue. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  extension  of  our  factory,  and  finance 
the  larger  stocks  of  materials  which  such  a  rapidly  growing 
business  as  ours  requires,  the  directors  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  doubling  of  the  company's  present  authorised  capital  by  the 
creation  of  50,000  ordinary  shares  of  10s.  each,  and  100,000 
8  per  cent,  cumulative  participating  preferred  shares  of  £1  each. 
Our  shareholders  will  have  the  prior  right  of  subscribing  for  the 
new  issue,  on  unfavourable  terms,  details  of  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  be  submitted  for  approval  to  our  shareholders.  Easy 
terms  of  payment  will  be  arranged,  so  that  the  company's  funds 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  requirements. 

As  regards  any  of  the  new  issue  not  applied  for  by  our  share- 
holders, we  shall  welcome  applications  from  members  of  the 
public  who  may  wish  to  share  in  the  prosperity  that  we  hope  will 
attend  future  operations  of  the  company.  All  applications  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  new  issue  of  capital  should  be  addressed 
to  our  West  End  Offices,  21,  St.  James'  Street,  London,  S.W.  1, 
and  applicants  who  register  their  names  will  receive  priority  of 
allotment  after  the  offer  to  our  shareholders  is  closed. 

The  shareholders  having  congratulated  the  management  on  the 
result  of  the  past  year's  working,  the  report  and  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  retiring  director,  Mr.  H.  M.  Alleyn 
and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Jones,  Son  &  Andrews,  chartered 
accountants,  having  been  re-elected,  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors. 
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GRAND    CENTRAL  (CEYLON) 
RUBBER  ESTATES  (LIMITED) 

EXCELLENT  CROP  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  CURRENT 
YEAR. 

The  Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Central 
(Ceylon)  Rubber  Estates  (Limited)  was  held  on  the  28th  inst. 
at  the  offices  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London,  6,  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  Mr.  John  G.  Wardrop  (chairman 
of  the  company)  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wintle,  representing  the  secretaries,  Ceylon  and 
Eastern  Agency  (Limited),  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :— Gentlemen,  I  now  beg  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  directors'  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  take  as  read.  I  shall  first 
deal  with  the  capital  position  of  the  company  as  at  December  31 
last.  Our  expenditure  on  the  company's  estates  last  year  was 
small,  and  brings  their  cost— inclusive  of  land  purchase  and  coast 
advances— to  an  aggregate  of  £1,245,873  13s.  2d.  Our  issued 
capital  and  reserve  accounts  aggregate  £1,310,000,  so  that  we 
have  a  surplus  on  capital  account  of  £64,126  6s.  lOd.  This  is 
available  for  future  extensions  to  our  planted  area.  This  brings 
me  to  the  consideration  of  our  trading  account  for  1918.  You 
will  observe  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  company's  accounts 
exchange  remains  at  Is.  4d.  per  rupee.  As  the  shareholders  will 
recollect,  we  adopted  for  1918  the  scheme  of  voluntary  restriction 
of  crop  proposed  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association— namely, 
to  80  per  cent,  of  that  harvested  in  1917.  This  policy,  inaugurated 
by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  was,  to  our  minds,  the 
correct  one  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions  in  the  East  brought 
about  by  the  war.  It  was  effective,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  so  had  it  been  supported  by  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Crop  Secured. 

Working  under  these  conditions,  the  actual  crop  secured  for 
1918  was  3,982,936  lb.  of  rubber.  A  small  crop  is  of  necessity  an 
expensive  crop,  but  by  the  adoption  of  certain  economies,  which 
the  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  justified,  we  produced  this  crop 
at  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  10.27d.  per  lb.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  crop  realised  the  London  equivalent  of  Is.  11.12d.  per 
lb.,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  price,  considering  the  low  figure 
then  ruling  for  rubber  in  the  East.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  sold  forward  a  considerable  portion  of  our  crop,  and  also 
in  getting  a  share  of  the  limited  amount  of  freight  available  for 
London.  The  net  result  of  the  year's  working  is  a  profit  of 
£97,750  2s.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward  from 
last  year,  gives  us  a  sum  at  the  credit  of  our  working  account 
of  £178,990  0s.  6d.  Out  of  this  balance  the  directors  recom- 
mend a  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  less  income  tax,  which  will 
absorb  £110,250  and  enable  us  to  carry  forward  the  sum  of 
£68,740  0s.  6d.  to  the  new  year.  We  shall  have  little,  if  any, 
excess  profit  duty  to  pay  for  1918.  We  welcome  the  reduction 
in  this  war  tax  from  80  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  It  has  been  a 
heavy  burden  on  us  in  the  past.  The  appeal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  case  of  the  Merlimau  Company 
has  not  yet  been  decided  in  the  Law  Courts.  We  are  deeply 
interested  in  that  case,  as,  if  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
is  upheld,  we  shall  benefit  to  a  large  amount  on  account  of  excess 
profit  duty  through  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to  include  our 
Vallambrosa  expenditure  in  arriving  at  our  capital  standard.. 

For  the  current  year,  we  have  budgeted  for  a  crop  of 
5,064,300  lb.  of  rubber,  and  the  crop  secured  to  April — namelv, 
1,477,779  lb. — warrants  us  in  anticipating  that  this  quantity  will 
be  fully  secured.  Of  this  crop  we  have  already  sold  ahead  370 
tons  at  an  average  price  of  Rs.1.25  per  lb.,  delivered,  ex  ware- 


house, Colombo,  and  325  tons  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  delivered  ex 
warehouse  Colombo.  We  have  also  contracted  ahead  for  600  tons 
of  rubber,  delivery  in  1920,  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  lljd.  per  lb., 
delivered,  ex  warehouse,  Colombo.  So  the  forward  position  is 
well  secured.  The  rupee  contracts  are  particularly  valuable 
owing  to  the  recent  rise  in  exchange  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
rupee. 

Rubber  Prospects. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  rubber  for  the  future,  it  is 
true  we  have  to  face  a  largely  increased  production,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  rubber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2s.  per  lb.,  you 
have  a  cheap  article  of  almost  universal  use,  you  have  an 
increasing  demand  for  rubber  in  America,  and  the  early  prospect 
of  supplies  being  required  by  the  Central  European  States,  all 
of  which  factors  point  to  a  continuance  of  a  remunerative  price 
for  our  product.  With  regard  to  the  company's  estates,  I  shall 
ask  Mr.  Forsythe — who  has  just  returned  from  Ceylon,  where  he 
made  a  most  careful  inspection  of  the  company's  properties — to 
second  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
first-hand  information  as  to  their  condition  and  prospects.  Last 
year  the  shareholders  were  good  enough  to  vote  us  a  sum  of  £500 
for  distribution  in  war  charities,  and  I  trust  they  will  do  the 
same  this  year.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  that  the  Ceylon 
Men's  Disabled  Fund  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  The 
amount  of  private  subscriptions  now  exceeds  one  million  rupees, 
and  so  it  has  earned  the  Government  donation  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  With  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  company's,  report  and  accounts.  (Cheers). 

Satisfactory  Condition  of  the  Estates. 

The  Managing  Director  (Mr.  William  Forsythe)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  I  returned  from  Ceylon  a  few  days  ago, 
and  will  now  give  you  my  impressions  of  the  estates  which  I 
formed  after  three  years'  absence.  My  reports  to  the  directors 
cover  60  quarto  sheets,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
summary  of  them.  The  growth  of  the  rubber  trees  is  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect,  and  I  observed  excellent  girth  and  lateral 
expansion  on  all  areas.  The  policy  of  thinning  out  has  been 
steadily  carried  out,  and  we  have  now  an  average  of  100  trees 
per  acre  over  the  whole  cultivated  area  ;  no  further  removals 
will  be  undertaken  at  present.  My  visit  coincided  with  the  fall  of 
leaf  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  new  season's  foliage, 
and  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with  its  healthy  appearance, 
the  fields  of  rubber  presenting  a  dense  and  even  cover  of  great 
luxuriance.  Tapping  has  now  reached  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection, and  calls  for  nothing  but  favourable  comment;  bark 
consumption  is  moderate,  and  there  are  ample  supplies  for  future 
seasons'  tapping.  Renewed  bark  shows  satisfactory  thickness, 
and  I  believe  our  methods  of  cultivation  have  materially  assisted 
in  securing  these  fine  renewals.  Upon  two  of  the  groups  1 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  renewed  bark  was  thicker  than  the 
original.  The  general  estate  works  are  well  attended  to,  includ- 
ing upkeep  of  roads  and  drains  ;  the  important  work  of  terracing 
proceeds,  and  we  hope  by  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  com- 
pleted.   The  estates  are  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

The  directors  considered  it  advisable  to  curtail  the  manuring 
programme  in  1918,  confining  ourselves  to  plain  forking;  for  1919 
the  full  cultivation  programme  has  been  reverted  to,  and  this 
work  is  well  advanced.  The  areas  of  young  rubber  planted  from 
1912  onwards  are  growing  well.  The  various  well-known  rubber 
diseases — canker,  fomes,  ustulina,  and  bark  rot — receive  close 
attention,  and  the  treatment  of  them  is  well  understood,  and  I 
desire  here  to  thank  our  managers  for  their  unremitting  care  in 
dealing  with  occasional  outbreaks.  Brown  bast,  which  is  a  stem 
and  root  disease,  causes  some  anxiety,  because  our  scientists  can 
neither  ascertain  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  nor  provide  us 
with  a  proved  preventive  or  cure.  Mycologists  in  Ceylon  are 
making  a  careful  study  of  this  disease,  and  their  various  recom- 
mendations are  being  carried  out,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
any  of  the  measures  which  are  being  taken  are  to  prove  effira- 
cious.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  last 
season's  crops  more  than  to  say  that  if  we  had  not  adopted 
restrictions  the  original  estimate  would  have  been  secured.  In 
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view  of  the  reduced  crop  and  the  loss  on  rice  issued  to  estate 
labour,  the  cost  of  production  is  satisfactory.  All  buildings  and 
machinery  are  in  good  condition,  and  we  are  well  equipped  in 
this  respect,  but  some  further  additions  will  be  required  as  crops 
increase.  The  labour  supply  is  sufficient  for  requirements,  and 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  has  now  passed  away.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  new  land  will  be  planted  during  the  present 
season,  and  now  that  our  staff  who  have  been  serving  with  the 
forces  are  returning  to  work  the  directors  hope  that  in  1920  large 
extensions  can  be  undertaken. 

Crop  prospects  for  1919  are  excellent,  and  the  estimated  returns 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  are  likely  to  be  realised,  and  share- 
holders may  rest  assured  that  the  group  of  estates  which  consti- 
tutes this  company  are  as  fine  as  any  I  saw  in  Ceylon.  (Cheers). 
I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  our  representatives  in  Co- 
lombo, Messrs.  Carson  &  Co.,  Mr.  Callander,  and  our  staff  on 
the  estates  for  the  capable  manner  in  which  they  have  attended 
to  this  company's  interests  during  the  last  three  years.  There 
have  been  manifold  difficulties  to  contend  against,  and  these  have 
been  surmounted  in  a  manner  which  calls  for  more  than  ordinary 
praise.  With  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  second  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  (Cheers). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Dividend. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  now  beg  to  move — "  That  a 
dividend  of  9  per  cent,  for  the  year,  less  income-tax,  be  paid  to 
the  shareholders  registered  on  the  books  of  the  company  on  May 
14,  1919." 

Sir  Edward  Rosling  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  The  dividend  warrants  will  be  posted  not  later 
than  Saturday,  June  7.  The  next  business  before  us  is  the 
election  of  directors,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  proposing — "  That 
Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Savill  be  and  they  are  hereby 
re-elected  directors  of  the  company." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter  Shakspeare,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Roberts  :  Following  the  suggestion  in  your  opening 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  propose  :  "  That  the  directors 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  devote  a  sum  of  £500  to 
war  charities  during  the  current  year."  I  have  no  doubt  that  one 
of  my  fellow-shareholders  will  second  that,  and  that  it  will  be 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Ford,  Rhodes  and  Ford)  were  reappointed 
for  the  ensuing  year,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  seconded 
by  General  Lewis  Jones,  R.E. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
passed  to  the  company's  staff  in  Ceylon  and  to  Messrs.  Carson 
and  Co.  (Limited)  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  Ceylon  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Kirk  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  unanimously 
accorded. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
and  directors,  congratulated  them  on  the  excellent  account  which 
they  had  been  able  to  give  the  shareholders  of  the  company's  large 
and  valuable  properties  in  Ceylon.  He  was  sure  they  all  wished 
to  thank  the  directors  for  the  care  and  trouble  they  had  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  shareholders,  and  also  the  staff  in  Ceylon  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  carried  out  their  work.  Unless  they 
had  a  good  staff  on  the  other  side  the  directors  might  find  them- 
selves seriously  handicapped.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the 
chairman's  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  current  year's  crop  would 
be  realised,  and  that  the  price  obtained  would  be  as  satisfactory 
as  that  which  they  had  already  secured. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the  Chairman  having 
briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


D.   NAPIER  &  SON,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   NAPIER   AERO   ENGINES,  SIX- 
CYLINDER   MOTOR   CARRIAGES    AND  BUSINESS 
VEHICLES. 

The  Adjourned  General  Meeting  of  D.  Napier  &  Son,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  Friday,  23rd  May,  1919,  at  the  Registered  Offices  of 
the  Company,  Acton.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  H.  T.  Vane,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  Vane,  on  rising,  said  : — In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  which  you  will,  I  presume,  take  as  read, 
your  directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  accounts  showing 
results  which  are  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

Whilst  our  additional  plant  and  buildings  have  assisted  us 
to  increase  our  turnover  considerably,  I  should,  perhaps,  mention 
that  our  ratio  of  profit  to  turnover  is  lower  in  comparison 
with  previous  years,  but  this  is  only  naturally  to  be  expected, 
especially  as  your  company  were  practically  entirely  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  show  an  increase  of  ,£10,654 
compared  with  the  previous  financial  year  of  the  company,  whilst 
we  have  paid  ,£93,000  more  in  wages  than  in  1917,  thus  sum 
being  exclusive  of  staff  and  managers  of  the  company.  We  have 
ascertained  and  agreed  with  the  Inland  Revenue  that  your  company 
is  not  liable,  however,  to  excess  profits  duty  on  these  accounts. 

Whilst  the  item  for  stock  and  work  in  progress  shows  a 
considerable  increase  compared  with  previous  years,  this  in- 
crease is  chiefly  attributable  not  only  to  the  extra  cost  of  materials 
and  labour,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  works  were  then  preparing 
for  a  large  increase  in  output.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  since  that  date  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  that  stock  has 
been  realised. 

No  doubt  you  will  appreciate  that  the  period  covered  by  the 
accounts  was  one  where  serious  difficulties  had  to  be  contended 
with,  especially  in  supplies  of  material  and  labour,  and  the 
results  obtained  have  been  largely  due  to  the  splendid  efforts 
put  forth  by  our  employees  and  staff,  to  whom  my  co-directors 
and  myself  desire  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  and  appreciation. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  important  progress  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  aero  engines  has  been  made  by  your 
company  during  the  past  year,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  whilst 
apparently  foreign  countries  recognise  the  advisability  of 
fostering  such  business,  aero  engine  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  not  receiving  encouragement  from  the  British 
Government  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  such  engines. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  your  company  is  concerned,  we 
expect  to  shortly  complete  our  present  contracts  for  Napier  aero 
engines  for  the  Government.  We  are  also  making  deliveries  of 
Napier  business  vehicles,  which  have  a  first-class  reputation, 
and  we  are  carrying  out  important  tests  with  our  new  six- 
cylinder  private  car,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  forecast 
what  the  future  will  bring  when  trade  reverts  to  ordinary  con- 
ditions after  such  a  long  period  of  war  activity. 

You  are  aware  that  your  company  was  the  first  to  originally 
produce  the  six-cylinder  engined  car  successfully,  and  our  aim  now 
is  to  produce  a  model  which  will  far  surpass  anything  of  its  kind 
made  heretofore. 

However,  the  aero  engine  has  taken  many  years  of  experience 
and  skill  to  bring  it  into  successful  production,  and  having  gone 
through  that  stage  we  are  desirous  of  retaining  that  practical 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  future  aviation,  and  we  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Government  will  yet  see  that  it  would  be 
false  economy  to  allow  this  experience  to  be  practically  abandoned 
instead  of  spending  a  reasonable  sum  to  maintain  British 
supremacy  in  the  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  commercial  aviation  will  come  in  time, 
but  it  is  the  period  between  now  and  then  in  which  manufacturers 
of  aero  engines  and  aircraft  should  receive  every  encouragement 
from  the  Government  to  keep  their  experienced  and  skilled  people 
actively  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  development  of  this 
class  of  work  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  be  prepared  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  air  in  the  future. 

The  resolution  to  adopt  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  and  to 
approve  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  (free  of 
income  tax)  on  the  ordinary  shares,  were  carried  unanimously. 
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SCOTTISH   WIDOWS'  FUND  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

The  105th  Annual  General  Court  of  the  Scottish  Widows' 
Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst., 
in  the  Society's  Office,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  James  A.  Fleming,  K.C., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ordinary  Court  of  Directors,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  President,  said  that  during  1918  the  new 
business  was  not  only  much  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous  year, 
but  also  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1914,  only  patt  of  which 
was  affected  by  the  war  conditions.  The  directors  desired  to 
acknowledge  very  cordially  the  good  work  of  the  officials  and 
agents  throughout  the  country  in  securing  this  very  satisfactory 
result.  The  new  policies  were  2,623  in  number,  assuring  a  total 
amount  of  £1, 873, 849,  of  which  ,£144,500  was  reassured  with 
other  offices,  leaving  a  net  total  of  £1,729,349,  bringing  in  new 
premiums  of  £78,960  per  annum  in  addition  to  single  premiums 
amounting  to  £23,152. 

The  death  claims  for  the  year  were  very  favourable  when  it  was 
considered  that  they  included  a  large  amount,  viz.,  £133,000,  of 
war  claims,  and  yet  the  total  amount,  viz.,  about  £1,174,000, 
was  not  only  well  within  the  amount  anticipated  and  provided 
for  according  to  the  Society's  valuation  tables,  but  also  less  than 
in  any  other  year  since  the  war  broke  out.  The  figures  he  had 
mentioned  included  bonus  additions,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  under  with-profit  policies  the  Society  paid  on  an  average 
£1,496  for  each  £1,800  originally  assured.  The  year's  claims 
were  specially  swollen  by  about  £85,000  as  the  result  of  the 
severe  epidemic  of  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

The  total  premium  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  £1,470,000, 
as  compared  with  £1,429,000  in  the  previous  year,  showing  a 
satisfactory  increase  of  £41,000.  There  was  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  gross  interest  income  and  in  the  corresponding  gross  rate  of 
interest  calculated  on  the  funds  as  they  stood  before  adjustment  in 
respect  of  depreciation,  and  that  adjustment  would  in  itself  pro- 
duce a  considerable  automatic  increase  in  the  rate  in  the  future. 
The  net  rate  of  interest,  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  was 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  further  increase  in  the  rate  of 
6s.  in  the  £  last  year.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  questions 
affecting  the  work  of  life  offices  in  general.  A  Royal  Commission 
to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  income  tax  had  been  appointed, 
and  the  offices  would  take  the  opportunity  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  Commission  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  revision  of  a  method 
of  assessment  which  bore  so  heavily  upon  them.  They  could  not 
but  regard  it  as  unfair  that  the  offices,  and  through  them  their 
policyholders,  should  be  taxed  at  the  full  nominal  rate,  although 
the  great  bulk  of  the  policyholders  were  individually  liable  to  a 
much  lower  rate,  and  that  no  allowance  whatever  should  be  made 
for  the  heavy  losses  which  the  offices  had  sustained  through 
the  war. 

The  expenses  of  management  and  commission  showed  some 
increase  for  the  past  year,  but  the  total  rate  of  expenses  stood  at 
the  low  figure  of  10.46  per  cent,  on  the  premium  income,  or 
65  per  cent,  on  the  total  income  of  the  Society. 

The  Society's  total  income  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,354,509,  and  its  total  ordinary  outgoings  to  £1,910,690, 
snowing  the  very  satisfactory  surplus  of  £443,819  of  income  over 
outgoings. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Society  was  working  under  abnormal 
conditions  owing  to  the  war  for  nine-tenths  of  the  quinquennium 
now  past,  the  members  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
war  had  made  a  heavy  mark  upon  the  results  of  that  quin- 
quennium. The  inevitable  result  of  an  unprecedentedly  long  and 
wasteful  war  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
necessarily  carried  with  it  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  market  value 
of  securities.  On  a  fair  and  prudent  valuation  of  the  Society's 
assets  there  was  a  total  depreciation  of  £1,171,500  to  be  provided 
for.  That  was  in  itself  a  large  sum,  but  it  represented  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  Society's  total  funds.  This  depreciation  had  been  dealt 
with  bv  the  absorption  of  the  investment  reserve  fund  of 
£500,000  created  in  1917  and  the  balance  of  £671,500  had  been 
written  off  through  the  revenue  account  of  1918. 

The  next  greatest  item  of  war  loss  was  that  of  claims  arising 
from  naval  or  military  service.  The  total  amount  of  these  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year  was  £671,000,  and  the  corresponding  net  loss 
to  the  Society,  after  making  allowance  for  the  extra  premiums 
received  for  war  risk  and  the  reserves  held  against  the  policies 
was,  as  nearly  as  they  could  estimate,  £495,000. 

Another  serious  loss  directly  attributable  to  the  war  arose  from 
the  reduction  in  the  net  yield  of  interest  on  the  funds  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatly  increased  income  tax,  the  total  loss  over 
the  quinquennium  being  about  £320,000.  Adding  together  these 
three  items  of  loss — depreciation,  war  claims  and  tax — the  total 
was  £1,986,500. 

The  result  of  a  preliminary  calculation  on  what  he  might  call  a 
peace-time  basis  was  to  bring  out  a  total  liability  of  £21,382,000  in 
round  figures.  The  audited  balance-sheet  showed  that,  after  making 
full  provision  for  depreciation,  the  funds  on  31st  December  last 
amounted  in  round  figures  to  £22,140,000,  showing  a  balance  of 
£758,000.  If  they  added  to  that  balance  the  amount  of  the  war 
losses,  it  would  be  seen  that  had  those  war  losses  not  been 
incurred,  the  quinquennium  would  have  shown  a  surplus  of  about 
£2,745,000.  That  would  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
actual  surplus  five  years  ago,  and  would  have  enabled  them,  apart 
from  the  war,  to  declare  the  same  high  rate  of  bonus  that  was 
actually  declared  for  many  years  past  and  to  have  left  a  consider- 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  reserves  or  to  have  been  carried  for- 
ward. But  the  conditions  during  the  quinquennium  were,  unfor- 
tunately, abnormal  to  a  degree  without  precedent,  and  must  still 
be  regarded  as  very  far  from  being  normal  or  stable. 


In  the  judgment  of  the  directors  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
add  to  the  Society's  liabilities  by  declaring  a  bonus  for  the  past 
quinquennium  on  the  footing  of  the  surplus  that  would  be  dis- 
closed by  valuation  on  a  pre-war  basis,  making  no  special  pro- 
vision for  such  contingencies  as  he  had  referred  to.  They  had, 
therefore,  decided  to  add  to  the  reserves  brought  out  by  a  valua- 
tion on  a  pre-war  basis  the  sum  of  £700,000  as  a  special  reserve 
for  contingencies,  and  to  carry  forward  the  surplus  then  remain- 
ing, namely,  £58,720.  That  course  would  put  the  Society  in  a 
very  strong  position  to  meet  any  adverse  factors  in  the  future, 
whether  known  or  unknown. 

The  Society's  existing  Statutes  provided  that  the  intermediate 
bonus  for  a  new  investigation  period  should  not  be  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  actually  declared  for  the  past  Investigation  period, 
and  accordingly  the  directors  were  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
declare  any  intermediate  bonus.  Beginning  the  new  period  as  they 
did  with  full  provision  made  for  all  the  losses  incurred  up  to 
31st  December,  1918,  and  with  a  special  reserve  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  future,  they  thought  that  it  was  proper  and 
equitable  that  such  intermediate  bonus  should  be  granted  unless 
some  adverse  change  of  circumstances  should  arise  ;  and  they  were 
therefore  applying  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers.  Sub- 
ject to  their  being  obtained,  they  proposed  to  declare  such  inter- 
mediate bonuses  as  would  be  justified  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
the  current  year  to  fix  the  intermediate  bonus  at  the  old  rate 
of  34s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  pay  a  supple- 
mentary intermediate  bonus  in  case  of  claims  under  policies 
effected  before  the  close  of  the  past  quinquennium,  in  order  to 
protect  their  interests. 

The  directors  were  sure  that  the  members  would  share  their 
satisfaction  that  the  Society  had  come  through  this  period  of 
severe  test  financially  unshaken,  and  that  they  were  able  to  go 
forward,  as  they  did,  in  a  very  strong  position  and  with  every 
confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  their  great  institution. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts. 

Sir  Henry  Cook  said  that  as  he  entirely  concurred  with  the 
course  the  directors  proposed  in  their  report  he  would  content 
himself  with  formally  seconding  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  motion  carried. 

Mr.  R.  Cockburn  Miller,  C.A.,  next  moved  that  the  vacancies 
in  the  direction  be  supplied  by  the  election  or  re-election  of  the 
following  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Extraordinary  Court, 
viz.,  as  vice-president,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
Kingshorne ;  as  extraordinary  directors,  Sir  Thomas  G.  Glen- 
Coats,  Bt.,  Sir  Richard  Lodge,  LL.D.,  Sir  Richard  J.  Graham, 
Bt.,  Brig. -Gen.  Archibald  Stirling,  of  Keir  ;  as  ordinary  directors, 
Lieut. -Col.  Lord  George  Scott,  the  Hon.  Hew  Hamilton  Dal- 
rvmple,  David  Cowan,  Esq.,  A.  W.  Robertson  Durham,  Esq., 
C.A.,  F.F.A.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robertson  Durham, 
these  gentlemen  had  all  previously  served  the  Society,  and  served 
it  well.  They,  along  with  Mr.  Robertson  Durham  and  the  other 
directors,  are  all  men  of  great  ability,  energy  and  courage,  with 
sound  judgment,  wide  experience,  and  absolute  impartiality.  The 
directors  had  acted  with  courage  in  time  of  great  stress,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society  would  have  greater 
confidence  in  it.  They  had  put  the  Society  on  a  good  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  future,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  lay  before  them  in  extending 
the  membership  of  the  Society  they  would  not  be  long  in  making 
up  for  all  the  troubles  they  had  had  to  endure  during  these  last 
few  years.  They  would  have  for  some  time  to  come  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  there  would  be  some 
reasonable  and  just  arrangements  made  in  this  matter  of  income- 
tax  which  would  relieve  these  life  assurance  companies  of  the 
burden  that  had  been  unfairly  placed  upon  them  in  the  past.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  a  continued  stream  of  new  assurers  to 
enable  the  Society  to  invest  the  money,  and  to  get  the  benefit  of 
those  high  rates  of  interest,  and  restore  the  bonus-providing  power 
to  what  it  had  been  for  so  many  years.  He  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  that  would  be  the  case,  and  he  had  great  confidence, 
therefore,  in  moving  that  these  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  the 
positions  he  had  just  enumerated. 

Major  J.  F.  Fraser  Tytler,  D.S.O.,  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion.  The  fact  that  these  gentlemen  had 
taken  part  in  the  management  of  the  Society  for  the  past  five 
years — a  management  which,  despite  the  great  difficulties  that 
had  been  met,  had  been  so  extremely  satisfactory — was  more  than 
sufficient  to  recommend  them  for  re-election  at  the  present  time. 
As  for  Mr.  Robertson  Durham,  he  was  sure  his  great  business 
experience  and  ability  would  make  him  a  useful  addition  to  the 
direction  of  the  Society.  (Applause). 
The  motion  was  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Robert  Watson  said  that  the  proceedings  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  the  motion  which  he  had  been  asked  now  to 
submit,  and  which  was  to  this  effect — that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  the  directors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
and  the  office  bearers  of  the  Society,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  respectively  discharged  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 
The  members  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  business  had  been  conducted  during  recent  years, 
and  when  they  thought  of  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  the  range  and  variety  of  its  business  interests,  it 
was  very  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  the  burden  of  responsibility 
that  must  have  lain  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  directorate  and 
managers. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Anderson  said  he  wished  very  briefly  to  second  the 
motion  which  had  been  so  well  proposed  by  Mr.  Watson,  expres- 
sive of  the  feelings  of  the  policy  holders  towards  the  directors  on 
this  occasion. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

The   Chairman    thanked   the   members   very   heartily  indeed 

for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  motion. 
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lot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 
should  be  typewritten. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Apart  from  the  expense  of  advancing  and  occupying 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  we  cannot  see  that  it  matters 
whether  Germany  and  Austria  sign  the  treaties  or  not. 
The  treaties  will  be  broken,  or  modified,  if  you  prefer 
the  word,  in  a  few  years,  and  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  will  say  they  signed  them  under  duress,  whether 
their  signatures  be  affixed  at  Versailles,  St.  Germain's, 
or  their  own  capitals.  Remember  the  Black  Sea  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  calmly  cancelled  by  Russia  fif- 
teen years  later,  and  the  sequent  modifications  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  is  childish  to  imagine  that  any 
treaties  made  to-day  will  be  binding  on  the  democracies 
of  to-morrow.  The  sentiment  of  honour,  which  had 
some  (not  much)  force  between  princes,  has  none  be- 
tween democracies.  The  world  is  in  ruins,  there  is  no 
stable  government  in  Europe,  and  you  might  as  well 
try  to  bind  "  Time's  fleeting  river,"  as  Austria  and 
Germany  in  their  present  form. 

Austria  is  not  punished  by  the  peace  terms  ;  she  is 
annihilated.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  remnant  of 
the  Caesars'  rule,  before  Sadowa  the  titular  head  of 
Central  Europe,  the  secular  enemy  of  France,  the  birth- 
place of  Marie  Therese,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  two 
great  queens,  has  vanished.  The  Hapsburg  dominion 
was  founded  on  the  subordination  of  the  various  bran- 
ches of  the  Slav  race,  the  Czechs,  the  Croats,  the 
Slovaks  and  Slovenes,  to  the  Germans  and  the  Mag- 
yars. The  Germans  are  now  to  be  taken  out  of  this 
patchwork,  and  the  different  families  of  Slavs  are  to  be 
started  on  a  new  career  as  independent  republics.  The 
basis  of  the  new  arrangement  is  purely  racial,  and  it  is 
the  most  tremendous  political  experiment  yet  at- 
tempted by  human  agency. 

Large  empires  do  not  grow  together  by  chance,  nor 
are  they  maintained  by  force  alone,  or  nonsense.  There 
is  always  some  reason  for  their  existence.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
economic,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be 
pulled  to  pieces  and  successfully  reconstructed  on  eth- 
nological lines.  What  is  to  be  Austria,  consisting  of 
Germans,  will  of  course  join  the  German  nation,  and 
very  much  strengthen  the  German  power  in  Central 
Europe.  How  the  Magyars  and  the  Slavs  in  Hungary 
will  live  together,  and  how  Bohemians,  Moravians, 
Serbs,  Croats,  Slovaks,  Slovenes  and  Bulgars,  are 
going  to  thrive  higgledy-piggledy  as  neighbours  with- 


out any  centripetal  or  cementing  force  is  a  fearsome 
problem.  Presumably  in  this  firmament  of  democracy 
the  Kings  of  Greece  and  Roumania  will  still  be  allowed 
to  twinkle  as  lonely  stars. 

The  so-called  Austrian  treaty  is  no  treaty  at  all,  but 
the  mere  sketch  of  one.  All  the  really  difficult  ques- 
tions of  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe  are  simply 
postponed  to  "  some  ither  day."  The  boundaries  and 
constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  are  not  even 
sketched  :  they  are  ignored.  Where  is  the  sense  in 
this?  What  hope  is  there  of  peace  if  you  postpone 
all  the  really  urgent  and  complicated  problems,  such 
as  the  delimitation  of  the  new  nations,  which  you  are 
going  to  carve  out  of  the  Hapsburg  carcase?  Mr. 
Wilson  must  go  back  to  the  United  States  very  soon. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  return  soon  to  his  proper  place 
in  the  Parliament  which  he  has  created.  The  business 
of  map-making  and  settling  the  future  of  Eastern 
Europe  will  then  be  left  to  committees  of  professors, 
lawyers,  and  journalists.  There  is  no  stability  in  all 
this. 

We  were  obliged  to  rub  our  eyes  and  read  twice  over 
a  leading  article  in  last  week's  Nation.  We  are  there 
asked  indignantly  whether  those  who  naturally  support 
a  "monarchist  and  reactionary  like  Koltchak  "  suppose 
that  "  the  mean  and  treacherous  excuses  they  have 
offered  us  for  attacking  the  struggling  Russian  democ- 
racy, for  starving  its  innocents,  for  bombing  and  shell- 
ing its  cities,  will  not  be  read  for  just  what  they  are, 
will  not  be  certain  to  sicken  and  anger  decent  people?" 
These  words  mean  (or  they  mean  nothing)  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  the  "  struggling  Russian  democracy  ";  that 
the  Red  Guards  are  "  its  innocents  "  ;  and  that  all  who> 
attempt  to  put  down  Lenin,  Trotzky,  the  Chinese  execu- 
tioners, and  the  whole  gang  of  murderers,  thieves,  tor- 
turers, and  brothel-keepers,  are  "  monarchists  and  re- 
actionaries," whose  conduct  can  only  excite  anger  and 
disgust  in  England.  As  Creevey  used  to  say,  Did  you 
ever? 

Most  epigrams  have  either  been  stolen  from  the 
Greeks  or  invented  after  the  event.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  Canning's  famous  ex- 
clamation, "  Repeal  the  Union,  and  restore  the  Hept- 
archy !"  This  prophecy  seems  about  to  be  fulfilled,  for 
the  result  of  devolution  as  advocated  by  Major  Edward 
Wood  and  Mr.  Long  would  be  to  create  seven  pro- 
vincial parliaments,  three  for  England,  one  for  Wales, 
one  for  Scotland,  and  two  for  Ireland.    The  two  days* 
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debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  interesting;  but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  on  this  subject  which 
was  not  as  well  said  some  thirty  years  ago  on  a  similar 
motion  made  by  Sir  Robert  Reid.  Democracies  have 
always  believed  in  the  power  of  parliaments  elected  by 
themselves  to  create  an  earthly  paradise,  where  the  pint 
pot  shall  hold  a  quartern.  We  shall  have  provincial 
parliaments,  and  corruption,  and  tyrannical  laws,  and 
yellow  forms.     But  you  have  willed  it,  Dandin. 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  party  that  the  first  British 
army  was  short  of  munitions  and  machine-guns  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  war.  The  shortage  we 
have  always  ascribed  to  two  facts  :  1.  Nobody,  not 
even  the  Germans,  had  any  idea  how  much  and  how 
quickly  ammunition  would  be  used  in  the  modern  war- 
fare of  positions.  2.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  ignor- 
ance, the  great  ammunition  firms,  Vickers,  Armstrongs 
and  the  rest,  were  quite  unable  to  execute  the  orders 
which  they  undertook  :  they  also  undertook  orders 
which  they  knew  they  could  not  execute,  believing  that 
the  war  could  not  last.  Thus  it  was  that  everybody, 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  Cabinet,  and  General  von  Donop, 
were  "let  down,"  so  to  speak.  Lord  Northcliffe,  by 
nosing  around  Government  offices,  to  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  admitted,  discovered  the  shortage, 
and  "  stunted  "  it. 

That  the  exposure  in  the  Northcliffe  press  of  Govern- 
ment secrets,  obtained  partly  by  "cheek"  and  partlv 
by  the  betrayal  of  confidences,  saved  the  military  situa- 
tion is  plainly  absurd,  because  the  shortage  was  per- 
fectly well  known  at  Whitehall.  That  it  encouraged 
the  enemy  and  discouraged  the  Allies  is  obvious;  so 
obvious,  that  if  anybody  is  going  to  be  impeached,  we 
rather  think  it  ought  to  be  Lord  Northcliffe.  If  Lord 
French  chooses  to  descend  from  his  pedestal  as  Viceroy 
and  Field-Marshal  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
he  must  take  the  consequences.  Lord  French  com- 
plains that  he  was  refused  a  proper  supply  of  munitions, 
especially  explosive  shells,  and  charges  Mr.  Asquith 
with  apathy  and  neglect.  Mr.  Asquith  replies  by  say- 
ing that  General  French  only  asked  for  25  per  cent, 
of  explosive  shells;  by  quoting  a  letter  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener repeating  General  French's  statement  that  he 
had  (in  April,  1915)  as  much  ammunition  as  he  could 
use  in  his  next  forward  movement ;  and  finally  by  quot- 
ing a  letter  from  General  French  himself  expressing 
effusive  gratitude  to  Mr.  Asquith  for  his  help,  support, 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  Infelix  puer,  atque 
impar  congressus  Achilli ! 

There  is  one  point  which  Lord  French  would  do  well 
to  answer,  if  h&  wishes  to  save  his  reputation — we 
mean  with  regard  to  Lord  Kitchener's  visit  to  France 
in  December,  1914.  Lord  French  represents  this  visit 
as  an  interference  with  his  authority  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  field,  which  both  he  and  Lord  Bertie 
resented  in  speech  and  writing,  with  the  result  that 
Lord  Kitchener  departed  with  some  admission  of  his 
mistake.  Mr.  Asquith  says  that  Lord  Kitchener  was 
sent  to  France  by  the  Cabinet  because  of  a  communi- 
cation from  General  French  which  filled  them  with 
"  consternation,"  inasmuch  as  it  proposed  a  movement 
that  amounted  to  leaving  our  ally  in  the  lurch.  That 
is  a  very  serious  charge  indeed  to  make  against  a 
British  Field  Marshal. 

What  is  wanted  in  a  party  leader  to-day  is,  above  all 
things,  courage.  Mr.  Churchill's  recent  speeches  have 
proved  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  of  his  constituents  at  Dundee,  or  of  the  Trade 
Un  ions.  His  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  masterly  and  statesmanlike  performance,  for  he 
showed  conclusively  that  Bolshevism,  not  confined  to: 
Russia,  is  a  pestilence,  a  disease  to  be  stamped  out,  if 
necessary  by  military  force.  The  replies  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  commanding  officers  to  his  circular 
(stolen  by  a  Bolshevist  printer)  are  quite  satisfactory, 
for  they  show  that  the  soldiers,  while  they  refused  to  be 
used  as  "strike  breakers,"  will  not  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  intimidated  by  the  Labour  agitators,  and 
will,  if  necessary,  fight  for  civilization.  That  is  all  we 
ask  them  to  do. 


We  are  sometimes  asked  by  friends  whether  we  be- 
lieve that  what  the  newspapers  call  "unrest,"  but  we 
call  Bolshevism,  will  end  in  a  repetition  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  is,  in  barricades,  castle-burning,  and 
the  guillotine,  or  gibbet.  No,  we  do  not  believe  in  that 
kind  of  Revolution,  which  is  alien  to  the  manners  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  we  think  that  the  present 
"unrest,"  (i.e.,  insubordination  and  greed),  if  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked,  may  possibly  end  in  a  civil  war 
such  as  occurred  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  in  1861.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  (even  by  Americans)  that  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween North  and  South  was  fought  over  slavery.  It  was 
no  such  thing  :  it  was  an  economic  war  fought  on  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  The  Southern 
planters,  wishing  to  exchange  their  cotton,  sugar  and 
tobacco  for  European  commodities,  were  Free  Traders, 
The  manufacturers  of  the  North  were  Protectionists, 
and  made  the  owning  of  slaves  a  pretext.  We  might 
have  a  Civil  War  in  England  over  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion :  if  the  Smillies  and  the  Webbs  have  their  way,  we 
shall  have  a  Civil  War. 


The  shameless  partiality  of  the  newspapers,  particu- 
larly The  Times  and  The  W estminster  Gazette,  in  sup- 
pressing all  evidence  given  before  the  Coal  Commission 
against  nationalisation,  was  never  more  clearly  dis- 
played than  last  Saturday.  A  column  and  a  half  of 
The  Times  were  given  to  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
twaddle  of  miners'  wives  about  the  grievance  of  having 
baths  in  the  scullery  (a  very  proper  place  for  the  miners 
to  wash  in),  while  the  weighty  evidence  of  Mr.  Fisher 
against  nationalisation  as  tried  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  was  compressed  into  a  quarter  of  a  column. 
Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out  that  nationalised  industries  in 
the  Colonies  were  paralysed  by  "  political  control," 
which  not  only  led  to  jobbery,  but  deprived  the  workers 
of  all  initiative  and  incentive  to  industry,  and  made  the 
Government  afraid  to  take  any  decisions.  By  the  way, 
we  are  informed  that  every  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Commission  to  shut  out  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fisher, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  threatened  to  publish  it  in  the 
press,  that  he  was  called. 


We  strolled  into  the  Robing  Room  of  Kings  the 
other  day  and  amidst  stained  glass,  and  painted  walls, 
and  under  a  gilded  roof,  we  descried  a  shaggy  figure 
puffing  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  face  of  the 
judge,  who  presided  meekly,  and  thickening  the  air 
that  had  never  been  so  polluted  before.  On  inquiry  as 
to  who  was  the  Royal  Commissioner,  thus  making  a 
chimney  of  his  mouth,  we  learned,  need  we  say?  that 
it  was  Mr.  Smillie.  We  thought  of  the  breechless 
Red-caps  who  sat  puffing  pipes  in  the  courts  of  the 
Convention  and  condemning  the  prisoners  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Conciergerie.  We  sup- 
pose these  cigarettes  are  consumed  just  to  show  a 
democrat's  independence,  and  his  well-bred  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  surroundings.  Fancy  Lord  Peel's  face 
if  a  Royal  Commissioner  lit  up  in  his  presence  !  Be- 
tween the  ceaseless  smoke  of  Mr.  Smillie  and  the  end- 
less droning  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  this  Coal  Commis- 
sion is  a  nightmare  ! 

But  there  was  one  episode  that  arrested  our  thoughts 
and  once  more  turned  them  to  the  pages  of  Carlyle.  We 
perceived  a  bent  and  darkling  figure  crawl  between 
crutches  to  the  witness-chair,  and  announced  as  Mr. 
Havelock  Wilson,  M.P.  A  veritable  Marat  this,  we 
thought,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  his  evidence  by 
the  judge.  It  was  the  most  logical  and  robust  con- 
demnation of  the  nonsense  of  nationalisation  by  a 
Labour  leader.  Sir  Leo  Money,  of  course,  tried  the 
Old  Bailey  trick,  with  the  minatory  manner,  "Are  you 
not  aware,  sir,  that  the  wages  of  the  telephone  opera- 
tors have  been  raised,"  etc.  ?  But  Marat  was  not  to  be 
brow-beaten,  and  only  scowled  at  the  Miners'  Friend, 
and  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  ever  it  does  come 
to  blows,  we  reflected,  this  man  will  be  quite  ready  with 
his  "  dirk  and  muff  "  to  fight  the  Bolsheviks. 
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Writing  in  the  mid-Victorian  age,  Bagehot  declared 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  effect,  selected  all  the 
more  important  Ministers  of  State.  That  may  have 
been  so  (was,  we  think,  so)  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is 
no  longer  true  to-day.  The  Prime  Minister,  like  a  Sul- 
tana, or  the  Empress  Catherine,  throws  the  handker- 
chief to  any  favourite  he  likes,  and  of  late  years  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  appoint  as  Ministers  men,  who 
are  not  only  unknown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
often  without  a  seat  therein.  This  makes  speculation 
as  to  who  will  be  Lord  Ernie's  successor  at  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  more  active.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  say  in  the  matter,  Sir  Arthur  Griffith  Bos- 
cawen  would  be  appointed.  He  is  universally  popular, 
has  conciliatory  manners,  is  adroit  and  industrious  in 
business,  and  comes  of  a  family  of  country  gentlemen. 
He  is  partly  a  Welshman,  which  is  in  his  favour,  but 
he  is  an  aristocrat,  which  is  against  him.  Lord  Ernie, 
like  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  has  had  enough  of  politics,  into 
which  they  both  were  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

Our  contemporary  Truth,  in  a  humorous  article, 
points  out  an  anomaly  in  the  American  Constitution, 
which  has  escaped  notice  in  this  country.  It  is  this. 
Every  two  years  in  America  there  is  held  in  November 
a  general  election,  at  which  are  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage  an  entirely  new  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  third  of  the  Senate.  It  very  often  happens,  as  did 
happen  last  November,  that  the  election  changes  the 
balance  of  parties  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
Thus  last  November  a  small  Democratic  majority  was 
converted  into  a  small  Republican  majority  in  both 
Houses.  But  the  new  Congress  does  not  come  into 
power  until  the  May  following  the  elections,  and  then 
immediately  adjourns,  as  a  rule,  till  the  following 
November.  Thus  the  Congress,  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  popular  verdict,  remains  in  power  prac- 
tically for  a  year  after  the  event.  So  little  importance 
do  Americans  appear  to  attach  to  a  General  Election  ! 
While  in  this  country  if  a  Government  is  beaten  on  a 
vote  in  Supply,  the  Minister  talks  of  resigning  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  !    Which  is  the  democracy? 

We  have  supped  so  full  of  horrors  during  the  last 
four  years  that  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who<  have 
the  money  should  dance,  and  dine,  and  marry.  The 
question  is,  where  does  the  money  come  from?  We 
do  not  put  the  query  with  regard  to  the  war  profiteers, 
who  are  a  class  easily  marked.  But  balls  and  dinners, 
with  flowers  and  bands  and  suppers,  are  being  given  by 
people  of  "the  old  rock,"  families  with  historic 
names.  How  do  they  do  it?  Take  a  country  gentle- 
man with  a  good  estate,  or  a  prosperous  commercial 
family  :  ,£10,000  a  year  before  the  war  was  "  passing 
rich."  But  what  is  ^10,000  a  year  to-day?  To  start 
with,  .£5,000  is  taken  by  the  tax-collector,  the  remain- 
ing £5> 000  nas  a  purchasing  power  of  less  than  half 
the  pre-war  value.  In  other  words,  the  man  has  just 
25  per  cent.,  a  quarter -of ,  his  pre-war  income.  How 
does  he  carry  on  ? 


But  the  question  "  How  do  they  carry  on?"  is  applic- 
able to-day  to  a  much  larger  class  than  the  dancers 
and  diners.  Mr.  Moore,  a  well-known  West  End 
tailor,  declared  at  a  meeting  of  masters  that  a 
suit  of  good  cloth  could  not  at  present  prices 
of  labour  and  material  be  sold  for  less  than  twelve 
guineas.  The  actual  prices  charged  by  the  artists  of 
Savile  Row  and  Clifford  Street  run  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  guineas  for  a  lounge  suit.  We  met  a  well- 
known  peer  wearing  a  long  frock-coat,  literally,  he 
explained,  a  "  wedding  garment,"  because  he  could  not 
afford  such  prices.  Who  can?  A  pair  of  lady's  wash- 
leather  gloves  cost  9s.  6d.  ;  a  hat  eight  to  ten  guineas. 
The  truth  is  that  the  large  class  (peculiar  to  England) 
who  have  hitherto  led  a  comfortable  and  cultivated  life 
on  incomes  ranging  from  ^2,000  to  £5,000  a  year  are 
now  beginning  to  "  feel  the  draught." 


Mr.  Ernest  Barker  in  confessing,  as  he  does  in  The 
Times  of  Monday,  that  "  knowledge  and  love  of 
Greek  literature,"  are  "  a  vital  ingredient  in  sane 
thought  and  just  taste,"  seems  to  us  to  admit  the  case 
of  the  Grecians.  It  is  because  the  Greek  classics  form 
sanity  and  taste  in  a  way  no  other  literature  can  do 
that  they  ought  to  be  enforced  on  young  men,  who  are 
not  competent  judges  in  the  matter.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  (generally  due  to  ill-health),  youth  is  impa- 
tient and  turns  to  what  is  most  quickly  and  easily  ac- 
quired. Young  men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  books,  for  they  may  read  history  and  French 
after  leaving  college,  but  if  they  don't  thumb  their 
Plato  and  Thucydides  when  they  are  pupils,  they  never 
will  do  so.  And  the  connection  between  "  taste  "  and 
conduct  is  a  real,  not  a  fanciful,  one.  This  rebellion 
against  Greek  is  a  part  of  that  "arrogant  disorder  " 
of  which  Mr.  Asquith  complained  in  modern  poetry. 

The  insolent  and  seditious  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Marston  Carmichael  and  Robert  Williams  at  the  so- 
called  policemen's  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday, 
are  of  the  familiar  anarchist  pattern,  but  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  be  ignored.  The  policemen  are  well- 
paid  and  generously  pensioned  by  the  .public,  they  lead 
an  agreeable  out-of-door  life,  and  they  are  clothed  with 
an  authority  which  is  always  pleasant  to  the  individual 
using  it.  But  the  police  can't  have  it  both  ways;  they 
can't  enjoy  the  position  of  Government  officers  and 
trade  unionist  bullies  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
older  and  more  sensible  see  all  this,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  only  nerve  themselves  to  lay 
the  bully  agitators  by  the  heels,  we  may  yet  save  our 
civilisation.  On  the  whole,  the  Hyde  Park  affair  was 
a  fiasco. 

Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  must  be  persons  of  remarkable  agility  and 
powers  of  endurance.  For  not  only  have  they  gone 
through  a  course  of  Pelmanism  and  written  "glowing 
tributes."  to  its  efficacy;  but  they  have  done  the  same 
thing  with  Mullerism.  What,  by  the  way,  is  Muller's 
tariff  for  tributes?  We  have  published  the  Pelman 
tariff,  which  pays  highly  for  fashion  or  notoriety,  and 
little  for  wit.  We  beg  all  Mullerites  to  let  us  know 
what  they  are  paid  for  testimonials.  Then  there  is 
Roth,  who  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  takes  no  money  : 
and  Sandow,  tired  of  making  cocoa  for  canteens,  has, 
we  think,  reappeared  as  a  physical  culturist.  Now  if  a 
man  should  lay  himself  out  as  a  writer  of  tributes, 
between  Roth  (the  best,  because  he  advertises  with  us), 
Pelman  (from  Bavaria),  Muller  (from  Denmark),  and 
Sandow  (from  St.  James's  Street),  he,  the  tributor, 
might  earn  "  quite  a  revenue,"  as  the  Yankees  say. 

We  publish  a  letter  which  shows  that  the  treatment 
of  Major  Stanley  Williams  at  the  Ritz  Restaurant  was 
not  wholly  exceptional,  and  that  "  War  manners  "  have 
spread  to  what  was  once  the  smartest  and  most  agree- 
able dining  place  in  London.  We  are  curious  to  know, 
which  of  the  Ritz  directors,  if  any,  were  present  at  the 
Board  which  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  a  letter 
adding  a  second  rudeness  to  the  original  impertinence 
of  the  manager  Bonvin  and  his  son.  It  is  the  stupidity 
of  the  thing  that  excites  our  astonishment.  The  war 
crowd,  with  its  vulgarity,  and  ignorance,  and  desire  to 
burn  money,  will  not  last  for  ever,  in  fact,  its  days  are 
numbered,  and  London  will  recover  itself.  What 
makes  the  profit  of  a  restaurant  is  good  cooking  and 
civility.  Unless  the  Bonvins  have  some  very  strong 
"  pull  ','  with  the  Board,  it  is  inexplicable  that  their  in- 
solence should  go  unpunished. 

It  appears  from  evidence  given  to  the  Traffic  Com- 
mittee, that  there  are  about  half  the  number  of  taxis 
and  drivers  that  there  were  before  the  war,  and  about 
fifty  times  the  number  of  people  using  them.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  new  taxicabs  are  about  to  be  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  200  a  week.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Commissioner  published  the  law  governing  the  plying 
for  hire  and  taking  fares. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  DANGER. 

THE  supreme  danger  of  our  financial  position  lies 
not  onlv  in  the  magnitude  of  our  debt,  but  in  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  masses  to  the 
fact,  as  Mr.  Chambetrlain  pointed  out  on  Wednesday. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  divorce  of  political  power  from 
financial  responsibility.  Five-sixths  of  our  gigantic  ex- 
penditure is  provided  by  taxes  on  incomes,  on  trading 
profits,  and  on  testaments.  Those  taxes  are  paid  by 
about  one-tenth  of  the  adult  population.  Of  the 
twenty  million  men,  women  and  boys  who  elect  Parlia- 
ment, about  three  million  pay  income-tax,  and  three- 
fourths  of  that  number  pay  at  very  reduced  rates.  The 
huge  figures  tossed  about  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  newspapers  are  unintelligible  to  nine 
out  of  ten  electors.  And  there  is  no  commanding 
personality,  no  statesman  of  the  financial  authority  of 
Gladstone  or  Goschen,  to  show  the  masses  how  these 
liabilities  for  debt  charges  must  sooner  or  later  filter 
down  to  them  in  the  shape  of  bankruptcies,  unemploy- 
ment, closed  workshops,  and  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel. 
Taxes?  They  don't  pay  them.  Unemployment? 
There  is  Sir  Robert  Home  with  his  doles.  Has  not 
every  man,  woman  and  boy  a  proved  and  admitted 
right  to  twenty-five  bob  a  week  if  out  of  work?  The 
danger  is  very  real;  and  it  is  not  only  cowardly,  but 
criminal,  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  blink  it. 
Exaggerate  it  they  cannot. 

The  facts  are  but  too  simple.  Leaving  out  fractions, 
and  dealing  in  large  and  round  numbers,  it  is  seen 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  on  Monday  that 
some  2,000  millions  of  floating  debt  will  have  to  be 
funded,  which  will  bring  our  total  funded  debt  up  to 
10,000  millions.  The  interest  and  sinking  fund  (at 
£  per  cent.)  on  that  sum  will  be  550  millions.  The  cost 
of  running  the  State,  with  pensions,  subsidies  and 
doubled  cost  of  Army,  Navy  and  Civil  Service,  will 
certainly  not  be  less  than  450  millions.  That  means 
that  we  shall  have  to  raise  a  national  revenue  of  1,000 
millions.  The  revenue  raised  before  the  war  was 
200  millions.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  multiply 
our  revenue  by  five.  The  only  way  in  which  a  solvent 
State  can  quintuple  its  revenue  is  by  quintupling  its  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  other  way  known  to  us,  except 
confiscation. 

What  prospect  is  there  of  the  nation's  multiplying 
its  output  by  five.  Everything,  every  industry  and 
every  manufacture  whether  for  home  consumption  or 
for  export,  depends  on  the  production  of  coal  in  large 
quantities  and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  production  of 
coal  per  man  employed  has  steadily  declined,  and  is 
declining  at  an  alarming  rate,  while  the  higher  and 
ever  higher  wages  demanded  have  forced  coal  up  to  a 
price  at  which  it  cannot  either  feed  the  industries 
of  Britain  or  be  sold  to  foreigners.  The  rate  of  profit 
which  the  Coal  Commission  recently  decided  should  be 
allowed  to  the  owners  is  is.  2d.  per  ton.  It  costs  to- 
dav  in  South  Yorkshire  25s.  to  27s.  to  produce  a  ton 
of  coal,  of  which  17s.  stand  for  wages.  One  shilling 
and  twopence  on  twenty-five  shillings  is  not  a  sufficient 
profit  for  any  industry,  let  alone  one  full  of  risks  and 
fluctuations.  Unscrupulous  politicians,  and  a  corrupt 
press,  whose  millionaire  owners  direct  "stunts"  to 
stuff  their  pockets,  have  tried  to  fill  the  public  imagin- 
ation with  an  absurd  picture  of  the  over-driven,  under- 
paid collier,  working  in  danger  and  darkness,  only  to 
return  to  an  insanitary  hovel  at  night.  Coal-mining, 
though  subject  to  accidents,  like  deep-sea  fishing  or 
railway  work,  is  not  unhealthy,  and  is  very  welj  paid. 
The  miners'  homes  are  what  they  choose  to  make  them. 
But  such  is  the  force  of  lying  that  it  appears  as  if  the 
industry,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of  the  country 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  claim  of  the  miners  to 
"  play  "  more  and  be  paid  more.  Does  this  look  like 
multiplying  the  production  of  national  wealth  by  five? 

Or  take  the  Bill  which  Sir  Robert  Home  introduced 
on  Monday  to  restore  pre-war  conditions  to  the  Trade 
Unions.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  a  new  world, 
and  "  reconstruction  "  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 


tions, that  it  is  rather  chilling  to  find  the  first  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  regeneration  in  a  Bill  to  restore  the 
worst  practices  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  the  bad,  old 
days  before  the  war.  Everybody  else  is  being  sharply 
told  that  they  must  mend  their  ways,  and  buckle  to 
in  the  making  a  country  fit  for  heroes.  Only  the 
Trade  Unionists  are  to  be  reconducted  to  the  old 
temple  of  Discord,  and  there  re-crowned  with  the  faded 
laurels  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  It  is  deplorable  ! 
It  has  been  said  that  every  treaty  of  peace  contains  the 
germs  of  future  war.  Certainly  this  formal  renewal, 
with  parliamentary  sanction,  of  the  dishonourable  pact, 
by  which  trade  unions  were  removed  from  the  region 
of  law  and  placed  in  a  sanctuary  of  privilege — the 
work  of  the  dolorous  Lord  Loreburn — can  only  lead  to 
class  wars  between  labour  and  capital,  and  between 
privileged  and  unprivileged  labour.  Does  this  look 
like  a  quintupling  of  our  power  of  production? 

What  then  will  be  the  end  of  all  this?  Mountainous 
debt,  continually  increasing  expenditure  on  socialistic 
policies,  and  diminished  production,  can  only  end  in 
some  great  catastrophe.  But  machinery  will  save  us  ! 
exclaim  the  optimists.  Machinery,  like  Mesopotamia, 
is  a  blessed  word.  A  little  technical  knowledge  of  in- 
dustry, of  coal-mining-  for  instance,  will  moderate  our 
enthusiasm.  Machinery  i9  used  largely  in  the  United 
States  for  coal-cutting;  and  coal-cutting  machines  are 
employed  successfully  in  some  of  the  mines  in  this 
country.  But  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for 
human  labour  in  coal  mines  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation  of  the  mine  and  the  lie  of  the  land.  Machines 
can  be  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  mines  in  America, 
which  are  often  in  the  side  of  hills  ;  they  can  be  used  in 
only  a  very  few  mines  in  this  country.  If  hard  pressed 
our  optimists  will  often  fall  back  on  electrical  power  : 
cheap  electricity,  cheaply  generated  and  distributed, 
will  take  the  place  of  coal.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
absence  of  water  power,  electricity  can  only  be  gen- 
erated by  the  use  of  coal. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  ugly  fact  that  in- 
creased production  can  only  be  achieved  by  increased 
work,  and  the  reverse  of  that  is  wha«t  the  proletariat 
has  set  its  heart  on.  What  then  will  be  the  end?  It 
must  be  remembered  that  bad  as  is  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  England,  that  of  France  is  worse,  while  Italy 
and  the  Central  European  countries  are  in  even  more 
desperate  plight.  Some  universal  and  concerted  action 
of  an  international  character  between  the  different 
democracies  in  favour  of  repudiation  of  debt  seems 
unavoidable.  The  more  respectable  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Government  call  for  a  levy  on  capital,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  present  income-tax  is  an  annual 
levy  on  capital,  which  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
enormous  profits  have  been  made  by  certain  groups  out 
of  the  war.  Why  not  a  levy  on  war-made  capital?  If 
it  could  be  earmarked  , traced  and  isolated,  we  should 
agree  to  a  levy  on  war-capital — but  can  it  be?  Some- 
thing might  certainly  be  done  towards  it.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  certain  trades,  or  industrial  groups, 
that  have  indisputably  gained  fabulous  sums  out  of  the 
war,  namely  :  shipping,  coal-mining,  iron  and  steel, 
all  chemicals,  food,  leather,  clothing,  drink,  guns  and 
shells,  motors,  explosives;  the  purveyors  of  all  these 
things  have,  even  under  control,  amassed  fortunes, 
as  may  be  seen  every  day  in  London  by  the  gross  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  that  strike  you  in  the  eye. 
Much  of  this  new  capital  has,  of  course,  been  trans- 
formed into  plant  and  buildings,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace.  But  something  might  be  done  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  "blood  money,"  whose 
reckless  expenditure  at  this  hour  is  tending  to  keep 
prices  up  and  make  living  impossible  for  all  but  million- 
aires and  trade  unionists.  If  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  assessment  of  war-fortunes  be  not  made,  the  in- 
come tax  will  not  only  not  be  lowered,  but  will  perforce 
be  raised.  In  whichever  direction  the  remedy  may  lie, 
the  first  thing  necessary,  porro  unum  necessarium,  is 
for  our  leading  statesmen  to  keep  on  expounding  to  the 
electors  the  extent  of  our  liabilities,  and  the  urgency 
of  reducing  them,  if  the  country  is  to  escape  bank- 
ruptcy and  its  attendant  shadow,  revolution. 
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POOR  MEN'S  MONEY. 

IT  has  long-'  been  a  crying-  scandal  that  poor  people 
cannot  enjoy  banking  facilities.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  does  not  give  such  facilities ;  but  it 
could  certainly  be  remodelled  to  do  so,  as  has  recently 
been  done  in  France.  Poor  men's  banks  in  Great 
Britain  have  a  sinister  history.  Most  of  them  have 
come  to  grief  because  bank  directors  will  speculate 
with  poor  men's  money  more  freely  than  with  rich 
men's,  and  these  banks  cannot  therefore  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  bigger  banks  when  in  trouble. 

The  hardship  is  all  the  greater  when  the  Post  Office 
itself  confers  no  safety.  The  poor  man  usually  sends 
his  rent  in  Treasury  Notes,  or  postal  orders,  or  cash. 
Registration  is  only  possible  in  envelopes  specially 
provided  by  the  Post.f Office,  and  compensation  is 
limited  to  a  small  figure.  During  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  continuous  number  of  petty  thefts  in  the  post. 
The  thieves  never  take  cheques  and  they  seem  par- 
ticularly expert  in  opening  and  closing  envelopes  with- 
out being  discovered.  No  doubt  the  necessities  of  war 
have  educated  many  persons  in  this  useful  art.  Money 
and  postal  orders  and  Treasury  notes  have  been  syste- 
matically disappearing. 

The  Post  Office  does  not  seem  to  be  much  concerned 
about  all  this.  The  Postmaster  General  is  quite  a 
Gallio  in  the  matter.  Thefts  from  unregistered  letters 
do  not  interest  him  intellectually,  as  they  do  not 
interest  his  department  financially.  Officials  who  in- 
vestigate thefts  of  money  from  registered  packages 
are,  of  course,  deputed  to  make  inquiries.  These 
inquiries  start  on  a  cast-iron  presumption  that  the 
package  cannot  have  been  opened  before  reaching  its 
destination  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  official  inquirer  is 
principally  devoted  to  casting  suspicion  on  the  person 
who  "signed  for  it,"  or  on  any  other  person  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  place  when  the  package  arrived. 

Pilfering  has,  of  course,  become  very  common  in 
belligerent  countries — especially  Germany — and  we  are 
left  with  a  conviction  that  it  may  be  inevitable.  But  if 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  sooner  poor  people  are  given 
facilities  for  drawing  cheques,  the  better,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  introduce  these  facilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  indifference  of  the  millionaire  towards  the  pro- 
perty of  the  middling  class  is  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous symptom  of  to-day.  The  rich  collectivist  may 
have  good  reasons  for  encouraging  this  attitude  to  the 
poor ;  but  any  man  who  wishes  to  stand  up  for  indivi- 
dual ownership  must  protect  the  property  of  the  poor 
as  carefully  as  that  of  the  rich. 

The  same  attitude  is  seen  in  the  indifference  of 
most  men  (except  a  few  lawyers)  to  the  legal  rights 
of  the  poor.  The  poor  have  no  local  divorce  and  no 
really  good  lawyers  at  their  command,  either  in  the 
civil  or  criminal  courts.  If  a  poor  man  is  acquitted  of 
a  criminal  charge,  the  State  does  not  have  to  pay, 
whereas,  if  he  is  convicted,  he  has  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution  if  he  can.  The  practice  is  quite  differ- 
ent where  the  King's  Proctor  intervenes  to  prevent  a 
divorce  decree  being  made  absolute ;  for  in  that  case 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  the 
King's  Proctor's  failure.  If  rich  people  were  equally 
concerned  with  criminal  charges,  the  criminal  practice 
would  certainly  be  that  of  the  King's  Proctor's.  But 
crime  is  often  the  result  of  poverty. 

If  the  middling  man's  reputation  is  not  of 
much  account,  he  is  at  least  well  cared  for  in 
serious  illness,  and  in  hospital  he  has  the  at- 
tendance of  the  best  surgeons  and  doctors.  It  is 
his  property  that  is  treated  with  contempt,  whether  it 
be  a  small  house  or  a  small  investment ;  and,  as  the 
State  has  appealed  consistently  to  the  small  investor 
for  support  during  the  war,  it  is  high  time  that  it 
should  do  more  to  safeguard  his  interests.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  industrial  insurance,  as  well  as  to 
litigation  and  the  cheap  and  easy  transfer  of  all  small 
holdings  of  land  and  stocks.  If  we  want  to  know  how 
to  do  all  this,  we  merely  have  to  study  French  law  and 
business  methods. 


THE    SCIENTIFIC  ARTIST. 

ANY  obscure  student  with  a  sense  of  humour  must 
enjoy  the  way  in  which  politicians  and  profes- 
sional journalists  are  constantly  hunting  for  fresh  ideas 
and  then  developing  them  in  a  popular  manner.  Any 
man  connected  with  a  public  movement  or  an  unpopular 
journal  will  constantly  notice  that  his  own  ideas  are 
reproduced  in  more  popular  quarters,  and  that  by  then 
they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  point.  The  treat- 
ment is  woolly  and  saccharine,  and  the  logical  struc- 
ture of  the  idea  has  become  completely  obscured. 
President  Wilson  has  said  that  the  interpretation  of  a 
speech  was  like  the  compound  fracture  of  an  idea.  But 
the  intolerable  impact  on  the  mind  of  a  new  idea  has 
necessarily  to  be  softened  for  public  reception  by  a 
quantity  of  intellectual  padding  and  wadding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obscure  student  may  very 
well  be  asked  whether  his  own  idea  was  really 
original.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  always 
in  the  region  of  ideas  a  floating  body  of  opinion,  and 
that  the  man  to  whom  a  step  in  advance  may  occur 
often  scores  by  accident;  as,  for  instance,  Newton 
scored  by  having  the  leisure  to  observe  apples  dropping 
off  his  tree  and  to  think  about  this  interesting  fact  until 
he  arrived  at  an  explanation.  In  writing  about  the 
question  of  religious  persecution  Leslie  Stephen  re- 
marked that  the  Inquisition  was  always  trying  to  dis- 
infect a  country  of  ideas  much  as  a  cordon  round  Pall 
Mall  might  be  set  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
London  from  infection  by  small-pox.  Since  Leslie 
Stephen's  dav  we  know  more  about  the  virtues  of 
segregation,  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  an  epi- 
demic like  influenza  defies  all  limits  of  distance, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  that  no  Inquisitor  could 
possibly  suppress  the  spread  of  an  idea  which  had  real 
force.  We  are,  in  fact,  to-day  faced  with  similar  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  Bolshevism.  It  seems,  therefore, 
clear  that  no  individual  can  claim  the  whole  merit  of  an 
intellectual  discovery,  and  the  greatest  men,  like 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  have  always  been  aware  of  this 
fact  and  free  of  pettv  jealousy  in  reg-ard  to  priority. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  but  little  originality  in 
thought,  there  is  almost  always  originality  in  a  great 
literary  stvle.  Huxley's  style  was  more  imoressed 
with  his  personality  than  Darwin's  processes  of  investi- 
gation. The  artist,  whether  he  be  a  poet,  a  painter,  or 
a  musician,  is  always  essentially  personal,  and  it  is  only 
the  inferior  artist  who  reproduces  another  man's  style 
after  the  experiments  of  the  "  sedulous  ape  "  in  early 
youth.  It  is  curious  that  thought  should  be  so  collec- 
tive and  impersonal,  while  its  expression  should  be  so 
individual  and  personal;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  fact,  and  that  the  success  of  an  idea  depends  far 
more  than  is  commonly  admitted  upon  the  form  which 
it  acquires  from  the  intellectual  or  scientific  artist.  All 
philosophy  must  from  this  point  of  view  be  considered 
as  being  not  different  in  kind  from  a  picture  or  a  poem, 
and  even  scientific  investigation  may  prove  futile  until 
the  necessary  artist  comes  along  to  impose  form  on 
chaos. 

For  the  philosopher  and  investigator,  like  the  painter, 
can  onlv  do  his  work  by  selecting  what  appeals  to  him 
as  truth,  nor  is  he  likely  to  succeed,  unless  the  presenta- 
tion is  as  vivid  as  the  perception.  The  researches  of 
the  late  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  into  the  structure 
of  the  universe  were  never  appreciated  at  their  proper 
value,  because  the  gift  of  exposition  was  absent.  It 
is  a  pity  that  all  this  is  not  more  clearly  recog-nized, 
both  in  the  world  of  science  and  philosophy  and  by  the 
general  public.  For,  if  it  were,  science  and  philosophy 
would  oftener  come  down  from  heaven,  to  use  Plato's 
phrase,  and  the  e-eneral  public  mieht  even  insist  on  a 
certain  sense  of  style,  which  is  markedly  absent  from 
leeal  documents  and  bureaucratic  pronouncements. 
The  style  is  not  onlv  the  man,  but  also  the  truth — so  far 
as  it  is  true  either  for  the  reader  or  the  writer. 
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THE   ESTATE  OF  THE  HAPSBURGS. 

ALLES  Erdreich  ist  CEsterreich  unterthan  ("The 
Empire  of  the  World  is  given  to  Austria  "). 
In  its  later  days  the  Empire  had  fallen  very  con- 
siderably away  from  this  old  motto  of  the  ear- 
lier Hapsburgs.  Its  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  extension  of  German  economic  interests  to  Baghdad 
depended  on  Austrian  control  of  the  Balkans.  Mittel- 
Europa  was  not  merely  a  German  war-idea;  it  was  a 
pre-existing  political  system.  Equally  Austria  relied  on 
German  support  for  its  resistance  to  the  disintegrating 
forces  within  its  own  borders — the  current  of  its 
Slav  subjects  towards  Russia  and  Serbia.  Fear  of 
Pan-Slavism  was  the  motive  both  of  the  severity  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  of  the  acquies- 
cence in  so  provocative  a  document  by  Germany.  The 
former  Slav  subjects  of  Austria  are  not  advanced, 
politically  or  economically,  and  many  races  and 
nations  are  mixed  in  the  same  territories  :  Poles  and 
Ruthenes,  Slovaks  and  Roumanians  and  Hungarians, 
Germans  and  Czechs.  It  is  a  sea  of  Ulsters.  This 
medley  of  conflicting  peoples  and  interests  was  welded 
into  a  State  by  a  bureaucracy  imbued  with  the 
secular  Hapsburg  tradition.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  least  furnished  order  and  security,  and  enabled 
business  men  and  peaceable  citizens  of  all  kinds  to  go 
about  their  lawful  occasions.  The  bureaucracy  was 
certainly  not  lavish  in  its  gifts  of  political  freedom  to 
a  people  as  difficult  to  satisfy  as  the  Irish.-  It  may  be 
remembered,  however,  that  before  the  war  the  Poles 
of  Galicia  were  reconciled ;  and  to  this  day  Ruthenes 
and  South  Slavs  would  prefer  Austrian  to  Polish  and 
Italian  rule.  Even  after  four  years  of  war,  the  admit- 
tance of  the  Slavs  into  the  Austro-Magyar  domination 
might  have  saved  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  Karl 
was  prepared  to  introduce  this  "  Trialism,"  if  he  could 
have  secured  safe  conditions  for  the  experiment  by- 
obtaining  peace.  Hence  his  repeated  approaches  to 
the  Allies.  The  last  administrative  acts  of  the 
Emperor,  as  he  accepted  the  close  of  six  hundred  years' 
rule  in  the  most  unsettled  part  of  Europe,  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Hapsburg  tradition.  The  break-up  of 
the  Empire  did  not  bring  peace  between  Italians  and 
South  Slavs  and  was  the  signal  for  the  Poles  to  begin 
fighting  against  Ruthenes  and  Czechs  :  in  short,  it  ex- 
tended the  political  conditions  of  the  Balkans  to  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  smashing  of  the  "  ramshackle 
empire"  was,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  one  of 
our  war-aims  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  the  historical  attitude  of  mind  to  modern  poli- 
tical problems  were  not  out  of  fashion  among  demo- 
cratic politicians,  our  rulers  might  have  elaborated  a 
reply  to  Bismarck's  adaptation  of  the  Voltairian 
epigram,  Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait  l'inven- 
ter  :  "If  Austria  did  not  exist,  we  should  have  to 
create  her." 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  indeed,  has  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  Confederation  of  the  Danubian  States. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  suggestion  has  not 
been  adopted  at  Paris.  If  such  a  Confederation  could 
be  constituted  among  States  which  have  recently  been 
at  war  with  each  other  and  still  covet  each  other's  terri- 
tory, and  whose  policy  internal  and  external  is  in- 
fluenced by  conflicting  considerations,  it  would  not  long 
exist  with  Jugo-Slavia,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Austria, 
and  Bulgaria  as  separate  and  equal  members.  Federa- 
tions and  Confederations  are  the  most  difficult  political 
institutions  to  make  a  success  of  :  they  require  the 
highest  degree  yet  attained  by  political  man  of  under- 
standing and  goodwill.  Such  an  institution  has 
worked  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Empire ; 
in  Germany  it  was  made  workable  by  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia ;  in  the  Balkans  it  failed  even  in  the  primitive 
form  of  a  military  alliance  against  the  Turks.  Either 
the  suggested  Danubian  Confederation  would  break 
up,  or  one  or  two  Powers  would  come  to  the  top ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  which  of  the  five  they  would  be. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Peace  terms  will  bring  a 
settlement  to  this  region.  The  terms  proposed  have 
not  even  the  precarious  sanction  of  basing  themselves 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  precious  generalities.      South  Slavs 


and  Tyrolese  Austrians  are  handed  over  to  Italian 
rule,  Ruthenes  to  that  of  the  Poles.  Hungarian  terri- 
tory will  probably  go  to  Roumania.  The  business  life 
of  Bohemia  was  mainly  carried  on  by  the  two  million 
Germans  who  will  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  Czechs. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Austria  can  be  for  ever 
prevented  from  entering  the  German  Confederation, 
and  in  any  case  anti-Slav  interests  will  continue  to 
align  her  interests  and  Hungary's  with  those 
of  Germany. 

All  these  potential  iritations  are  derived  from 
the  conception  which  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Paris 
settlement  of  East-Central  Europe.  That  conception 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  West  Slavdom  in  the  form  of 
the  States  of  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo- 
slavia. Paris  renders  this  doubtful  experiment  less 
likely  of  success  by  inserting *in  the  new  States  large 
foreign  elements.  A  wise  settlement  would  have  given 
Polish  goods  in  transit  through  German  territory  secu- 
rity against  differential  freight  rates  and  made  Danzig 
a  free  port.  Paris  has  put  this  German  port  inside  the 
Polish  Customs  Union  and  its  foreign  relations  under 
Polish  control,  and  has  inserted  German  West  Prussia 
into  Poland.  East  Prussia,  connected  with  Germany 
by  the  population  of  West  Prussia,  is  politically 
isolated.  Memel  is  taken  away  from  it  for  some  pur- 
pose still  undesigned,  perhaps  still  undecided.  Why 
add  to  the  existing  difficulties  of  settlement  these 
gratuitous  follies?  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  boundary  lines  between  Germans  and  Czechs  in 
Bohemia.  With  the  internal  weaknesses  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  West  Slav  belt  we  dealt  on  May  17th.  (Re- 
flections on  the  Peace). 

And  these  countries,  lacking  continuous  national  tra- 
dition or  the  inspiration  of  having  fought  against  a 
common  enemy,  are  to  act  simultaneously  as  a  barrier 
against  Bolshevism  and  as  the  eastern  prison-wall  of 
a  desperate  Germany  !  The  first  rents  in  the  wall 
have  appeared  already,  with  a  sort  of  ironic  appro- 
priateness, in  the  territories  of  the  former  Austrian 
Empire.  Bolshevism  still  dominates  Hungary  in  spite 
of  our  Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugo-Slav,  and  Roumanian 
allies — all  of  whom  have,  at  the  moment,  the  greatest 
inducement  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Entente. 
The  Hungarian  affair  is  not  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  the  Peace-makers. 

The  development  of  the  countries  of  East-Central 
and  South-East  Europe  will  ultimately  depend,  as  we 
have  insisted  before,  on  the  capital  and  organizing 
ability  of  the  Germans,  who  know  the  peoples,  the 
conditions,  and  possibilities,  and  the  markets,  far 
better  than  any  Western  Europeans  can  do.  The  new- 
States  cannot  develop  the  strength  necessary  to  play 
effectively  the  anti-German  part  assigned  to  them  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Germany.  In  the  end,  Teutonic 
pressure  to  the  South-East  will  be  resumed.  And  in 
that  direction  Austria  will  again  be  the  vanguard  of 
Germany. 

An  efficient  State  is  the  creation  not  of  foreign  poli- 
ticians, but  of  its  own  people  :  it  grows  to  strength  by 
course  of  time  and  learns  by  experience.  Government 
and  society  have  held  together  in  Germany  under  a 
strain  greater  than  that  under  which  they  have  broken 
down  elsewhere,  because  Germany  has  grown  up 
through  tribulation.  Our  criticism  of  the  Paris  settle- 
ment has  throughout  been  its  lack  of  finality,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  attempts  too  much.  No  statesmen  have  the 
power  of  deflecting  national  destiny  to  the  extent  as- 
sumed at  Paris.  All  that  the  settlement  definitely 
establishes  is  the  certainty  of  future  unrest  culminating 
at  best  in  a  drastic  revision  of  its  terms.  To  suppose 
that  to  enforce  these  terms  America  will  participate 
indefinitely  in  a  blockade  of  half  Europe  is  a  delusion. 
Germany's  efforts  towards  revision  will  be  along  the 
line  of  an  appeal  to  International  Labour.  It  is  a 
dangerous  game  to  play,  but,  as  we  leave  her  with 
nothing  to  lose,  she  will  not  be  afraid  to  contemplate 
Europe  in  upheaval.  Her  calculation  is  that  under 
s-uch  conditions  our  new  States  will  go  to  pieces,  while 
the  tradition  dating  from  Frederic,  Hardenberg  and 
Stein  may  pull  Germany  through. 
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DE  QUINCEY.  . 

THE  course  of  literature  is  like  the  path  of  a  great 
planet,  ever  changing  yet  ever  the  same.  There 
are  no  sudden  tangents  or  angles  of  flight,  no  "ages 
of  transition  "  so  beloved  by  professors.  Each 
moment  springs  naturally  from  the  past  and  sweeps 
harmoniously  into  the  future.  Standing  at  the  focus 
of  this  wheeling  orbit,  we  can  see  the  past  as  clearly 
as  the  present,  and  find  ourselves  no  further  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  than  from  Browning  and 
Dickens.  Many  of  those  long  gone  we  disregard  as 
we  disregard  so  many  of  those  still  present.  Period  is 
in  -a  sense  irrelevant.  There  are  writers  now  alive  who 
are  as  dead  to  living  readers  as  they  will  be  to  the 
readers  of  next  century  ;  and  there  are  others,  absent 
in  the  flesh,  who  in  spirit  have  never  died.  That 
marching  soul  is  the  secret  of  great  literature.  The 
writer  who  comes  "  in  questionable  shape  "  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  never  die ;  the  writer  who  does 
not  has  never  lived. 

We  must  beware,  therefore,  of  those  voluble 
anarchists  who  demand  in  any  art  a  breach  with  tradi- 
tion. The  world  cannot  forsake  her  orbit  without 
rushing  to  destruction.  The  present  moves  -with  the 
momentum  of  the  past.  To  abandon  Homer  or  Dante 
or  Milton  or  Wordsworth  is  not  to  abandon  dead  or 
demoded  poets ;  it  is  to  abandon  poetry.  And  this  is 
true  of  lesser  men  using  the  "  other  beauty  "  of  prose, 
and  writing,  as  all  enduring  writers  do,  for  their  own 
immediate  age.    Let  us  consider  one  of  these. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  a  frail,  immaterial  and  incal- 
culable little  gentleman,  with  the  air  of  a  strange,  seri- 
ous child  who  had  wandered  through  hell  without 
terror,  was  settling  down  to  a  long  life  of  writing  for 
the  magazines.  He  was  then  thirty-four.  Of  De 
Quincey's  works,  only  one,  and  that  the  least  readable, 
appeared  first  as  a  volume;  his  other  writings,  many 
and  various,  were  assembled  into  books  from  the 
periodicals  in  which  they  had  served  their  turn  as 
"  occasional  reading."  The  current  edition  is  in  four- 
teen volumes  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
apiece.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  the  reader  of  those 
fourteen  volumes  will  sometimes  find  De  Quincey  an 
infuriating  person.  Like  Coleridge  (from  whom  he 
learnt  it)  De  Quincey  has  a  maddening  trick  of  elabor- 
ate and  condescending  sapience,  to  which  he  adds,  as 
a  personal  and  un-Coleridgean  crime,  an  even  more 
maddening  trick  of  facetiousness — the  facetiousness 
that  delights  to  call  Magliabecchi  "Mag"  and 
a  Kempis  "  Tom  "  for  pages  together.  Further,  he 
is  chronically  unable  to  keep  to  his  subject,  sometimes 
because  he  knows  too  much  and  cannot  resist  a  dis- 
play, and  sometimes  because  he  knows  too  little  and 
must  resort  to  elaborate  diversions.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  paper  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
occupies  nearly  fifty  pages  and  scarcely  mentions 
Hamilton's  name,  or  the  article  on  Schiller,  which, 
with  a  decisive  air  of  settling  disputes  for  ever,  says 
almost  nothing  at  all  about  Schiller.  Two  of  his  most 
important  papers,  those  on  Parr  and  Bentley,  might 
have  been  specially  designed  to  embody  all  his  qualities 
(save  the  very  best) — his  malicious  magnanimity  or 
magnanimous  malice  (we  are  not  sure  what  to  call  his 
trick  of  praising  people  with  a  candid  lavishness  that 
manages  to  intimate  their  worst  defects) — his  endless 
prolixity  and  divagations,  his  dreadful  jocosity,  his 
love  of  self-display,  his  learning,  his  fluency,  his  ful- 
ness of  matter  and  his  unflagging  interest.  "  Here 
(he  seems  to  say)  are  papers  that  will  test  you  to  the 
utmost ;  if  you  can  read  these  you  are  worthy  to  read 
the  best  of  me."  And  you  read,  with  impatience  and 
explosions  of  irritation — but  you  read. 

Having  exhausted  our  condemnation,  we  will  now 
add  briefly  and  emphatically  that  De  Quincey  is  a  prose 
magician  with  a  special  charm  for  this  drab  generation. 
We  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  those  who  bewail 
what  they  call  "  the  decay  of  syntax  "  and  the  conse- 
quent decease  of  English  prose.  We  believe  that, 
apart  from  the  best  work  of  known  writers,  our  more 
reputable  reviews  produce  every  week  a  mass  of  excel- 
lent writing  that  has  nothing  to  fear  from  comparison 
with  the  best  journalism  of  any  former  age.  But 
though  we  allow  the  excellence  of  much  modern  prose, 


we  must  admit  that  it  never  gives  us  the  beauty  of 
magnificence,  superb  in  design  and  splendid  in  execu- 
tion, the  prose  of  "  might,   majesty,   dominion  and 
power."    Writers  who  can  do  this  have  been  few  in 
any  age — scarcely  more  than  one  a  century  :  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  magniloquent  than  magnificent.  The 
prose  of   Milton,    '"'sailing  with   supreme  dominion 
through  the  azure  deeps  of  air,"  rises  into  wonderful 
flights  of  impassioned  eloquence ;  but  Milton  is  some- 
times crabbed  and  contorted.    The  plangent  elegies  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  are  without  rival;  but  the  delect  of 
elegies  is  that  they  are  elegiac,  and  we  desire  at  times 
a  more  heartening  music.      The  early  Ruskin  is  too 
laboured,  excessive  and  unspontaneous,  and  has  a  curi- 
ous air  of  being  already  out  of  date.    De  Quincey  is 
outshone  in  splendour  by  none  of  these,  and  he  speaks 
a  language  that  is  less  remote.    The  most  astounding 
quality  of  his  magnificence  is  its  magnificent  ease.  His 
elaborate  periods  are  as  fluent  as  a  fugue  of  Bach's. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  passage  that  ends  his  dream 
of  the  young  girl  pursued  by  death  in  various  shapes, 
and  miraculously  swept  into  safety  at  the  last  moment  : 
"A  thousand  times,  amongst  the  phantoms  of  sleep 
have  I  seen  thee  entering  the  gates  of  the  golden 
dawn, with  the  secret  word  riding  before  thee,  with 
the  armies  of  the  grave  behind  thee, — seen  thee  sink- 
ing, rising,  raving,  despairing  ;  a  thousand  times  in 
the  worlds  of  sleep  have  seen  thee  followed  by  God's 
angel  through  storms,  through  desert  seas,  through 
the  darkness  of  quicksands,  through  dreams  and  the 
dreadful  revelations  that  are  in  dreams ;  only  that  at 
the  last,  with  one  sling  of  His  victorious  arm,  He 
might  snatch  thee  back  from  ruin,  and  might  em- 
blazon in  thy  deliverance  the  endless  resurrections  of 
His  love." 

Or  take  (familiar  to  us  as  it  is)  a  brief  passage  from 
the  Suspiria  : 

"  The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum, 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor 
walks  abroad  upon  the  winds.  She  wears  no 
diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever  seen, 
would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle ;  no  man  could 
read  their  story ;  they  would  be  found  filled  with 
perishing  dreams,  and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten 
delirium. " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  except  elsewhere  in  De 
Quincey,  sentences  that  combine  such  beauty  of 
cadence  with  such  unbetrayed  elaboration  of  structure. 
Take  a  pen  and  mark  off  the  phrases,  noting  their 
subtle  variations  of  rhythm,  and  see  with  what  ex- 
quisite counterpoint  they  are  woven  into  their  unfalter- 
ing music  !  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  we 
cannot  write  like  that  nowadays,  but  it  is  unhappily 
true  to  say  that  we  do  not. 

Such  moments  in  De  Quincey  are  not  occasional 
purple  patches  on  a  colourless  background  :  they  are 
part  of  his  ordinary  texture.  The  '  Confessions  '  will 
afford  many  instances  of  plain  narrative,  passing  easily 
into  strains  of  imaginative  beauty  and  subsiding  grad- 
ually again  to  the  symphonic  levels  of  prose.  Indeed, 
his  best  may  often  be  found  in  conjunction  with  his 
worst.  Thus,  in  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  the  reader  has 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  disgust  into  which  he  has 
been  thrown  by  some  dreadful  facetiousness  about  the 
feet  of  Joan's  father,  when  he  is  confronted  suddenly 
with  a  tremendous  invocation  to  the  guilty  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  a  vision  of  celestial  forgiveness.  To  get 
the  best  of  De  Quincey  the  reader  must  earn  it.  He 
must  not  rely  on  the  first  aid  provided  by  compilers  of 
selections.  Let  him  begin  with  Volumes  I,  II,  III  and 
XIII  of  the  collected  edition,  i.e.,  the  Autobiography, 
Reminiscences,  Confessions,  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art,  the 
Spanish  Military  Nun,  The  Mail  Coach  with  its  Vision 
and  Dream  Fugue,  and  the  Suspiria  de  Profundis.  He 
will  need  no  further  encouragement,  and  he  will  be 
gaining  with  his  enjoyment  a  discipline  that  contem- 
porary writers  cannot  give  him.  For  the  value  of  De 
Quincey  to  a  hasty  and  tube-shot  generation  will  be 
found  in  his  spaciousness,  his  leisured  ease,  his  classi- 
cal exactness  in  the  use  of  words,  his  wonderful  sense 
of  rhythm,  and,  above  all,  in  that  great  music  of  im- 
passioned eloquence,  which,  if  we  have  no  skill  to  com- 
pose, we  must  never  lose  the  ability  to  hear. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

A GREAT  authority  on  our  daughter  nations — 
Professor  A.  B.  Keith — declares  in  effect  that 
Australia  and  Canada  feel  for  japan  a  contempt  which 
is  not  untinged  with  fear.  The  same  sentiment  pre- 
vails in  the  three  Far  Western  States  of  America; 
these  sent  minatory  messages  to  their  President  in 
Paris,  warning  him  to  resist  the  Japanese  claim  to  race 
equality,  since  this  could  only  lead  to  a  yellow  invasion, 
such  as  has  been  strenuously  resisted  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

Now  this  question  presses,  involving  matters  of  great 
complexity  and  range.  Statesmen  and  soldjers  dis- 
cuss the  Pacific  problem  freely,  in  a  new  day  of  unfet- 
tered speech.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  was  throughout  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  Baron  Makino's  amend- 
ment to  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Sir  J.  Allan,  of 
New  Zealand,  viewed  developments  in  the  Pacific  with 
alarm,  especially  Japan's  demand  for  the  Marshall 
Islands.  But  the  acting  Premier  explained  that  New 
Zealand  could  not  formulate  her  naval  policy  until  she 
had  received  Lord  Jellicoe's  advice,  and  weighed  it. 

Even  Marshal  Haig,  in  his  Rectorial  Address  at  St. 
Andrew's,  alluded  to  the  yellow  peril — the  economic 
pressure  and  racial  antipathies,  which  contained  the 
seeds  of  future  conflict.  Sir  Douglas  gave  high  testi- 
mony to  the  Chinese  of  his  Labour  Battalions.  As 
workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  he  thought  they 
equalled,  or  excelled,  the  ablest  of  their  European 
rivals.  "  They  are  content  with  a  far  smaller  wage, 
accustomed  to  less  food  and  expect  fewer  comforts. 
The  fact  that,  properly  handled,  they  can  be  easily  led 
and  trained  to  new  tasks,  makes  them  the  more  for- 
midable as  competitors,  provided  that  the  directing 
brains  can  be  found  to  organise  their  work."  There 
is  more  in  these  remarks  than  meets  the  casual  eye. 

Marshal  Haig  saw  China  as  an  "enormous  recruit- 
ing-ground for  labour."  There  were  coal-fields  there 
to  supply  the  world  for  a  thousand  years  ;  and  eighteen- 
pence  covered  the  cost  of  one  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth. 
Stripped  of  cautious  verbiage,  the  central  problem  of 
the  Pacific  is  Japan's  claim  to  dominance  in  Asia  by 
reason  of  that  "territorial  propinquity,"  which  Vis- 
count Kikujiro  Ishii  explained  to  State-Secretary  Lans- 
ing in  Washington  last  year. 

The  Ishii  mission  was  a  political  success,  but  social 
prejudice  lingered.  The  yellow  man,  California  main- 
tained, must  be  kept  at  arm's  length.  And  the  ancient 
feud  was  once  more  a  front-page  feature  of  American 
newspapers,  with  acrimonious  retort  from  the  Osaka 
Mainichi,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of  Tokio 
journalism,  from  the  sane  and  moderate  Jiji-shimpo  to 
the  very  yellow  Yotrozuchoho,  which  may  be  called  the 
"  Hearst  journal  "  of  Japan. 

In  Paris  the  senior  Japanese  envoy,  Baron  Makino, 
did  not  mince  his  words  in  this  matter — "the  race 
question  being  a  standing  grievance  which  might  be- 
come acute  and  dangerous  at  any  moment."  But 
Baron  Makino's  proposal  failed.  His  "equality  of 
nations"  clause  was  omitted  last  February  from  the 
draft  Covenant — "  to  the  poignant  regret  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  people,"  as  its  framer  de- 
clared. 

Thus  the  singular  situation  arises  that  a  Power, 
formally  allied  with  Great  Britain,  finds  herself 
slighted  and  ostracized  in  British  Columbia,  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  the  United  States — where  the 
Red  Indian,  the  negro  and  the  Turk  are  all  accepted  as 
men  and  brothers,  whilst  penal  laws  are  enacted 
against  the  Asiatic. 

It  is  certain  that  this  situation  cannot  continue  inde- 
finitely. Meanwhile  many  books,  from  many  points  of 
view,  are  being  writtten  on  the  problems  of  the  Pacific, 
where  in  1914  five  Empires  met  in  eager  jostling  or 
subtle  rivalry,  economic  and  financial,  strategic  and 
political,  as  well  as  in  missionary  labours,  of  which  the 
sum  total  is  no  proud  asset  to  regard. 

In  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  at  King's  Col- 
lege,* Mr.  Basil  Thomson  deals  vigorously  with  the 


*  The  Sea-Commonwealth,  and  Other  Papers.  Edited  by  A.  P. 
Newton.    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 


psychology  of  race-contempt,  scouting  the  idea  that  "a 
white  skin  is  to  be  for  ever  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility 
in  the  world-State  of  the  future." 

Within  living  memory,  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  were  classed  among  the  unprogressive  and 
politically  "inferior"  races.  Mr.  Thomson  believes 
that  Maori  children  are  as  intelligent  as  their  white 
schoolfellows.  And  the  Tongans,  another  Polynesian 
branch,  learn  in  their  own  island  to  write  shorthand, 
and  solve  problems  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Then 
Fijian  boys,  educated  in  the  Sydney  Schools,  come  well 
up  to  the  white  average;  even  New  Guinea  children 
make  an  excellent  showing  in  the  mission  schools. 

At  no  very  distant  day  (which  we  take  leave  to  doubt) 
Mr.  Thomson  foresees  a  new  aristocracy,  composed  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  colour,  Asiatic  and  Polynesian, 
controlling  industries  in  the  Pacific  with  their  wealth, 
just  as  Europeans  now  control  the  commerce  of  India 
and  China.  The  labouring  masses,  too,  will  be  yellow 
or  brown ;  and  white  men  will  work  beside  them  with 
no  sense  of  degradation. 

And  yet — as  it  seems  to  us  contradictorily — Mr. 
Thomson  remarks  that  climate  and  temperament  ap- 
pear to  block  all  material  progress  in  these  languid 
isles.  Even  in  Fiji,  which  has  been  a  British  colony  for 
fifty  years,  nearly  all  the  buildings  are  constructed  of 
imported  materials,  though  native  stone,  timber  and 
clay  are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  And  copra,  exported 
to  Europe,  comes  back  to  Fiji  as  soap,  though  a  small 
local  factory,  with  all  economic  advantages,  would 
render  this  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Thomson  deals  with  natives  and  markets,  with 
the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  French  in  New  Caledonia 
and  Tahiti,  and  with  the  Germans  in  New  Guinea  and 
Samoa.  "It  is  not  a  question  of  national  vanity,  but 
a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  natives  of  the  Pacific  pre- 
fer the  English  to  all  other  Europeans."  Mr.  Thomson 
gives  a  diverting  picture  of  a  Tongan  chief,  mimicking 
the  speech  and  manners  of  his  French  and  German  mas- 
ters. "  It  was  a  most  realistic  performance;  the  words 
were  gibberish,  but  the  accent  was  perfect." 

Asked  why  he  had  not  included  the  Briton  in  his  per- 
formance, the  savage  was  surprised.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing funny  about  the  Englishman,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  He  is  our  friend."  Australasia's  view  of  the  Pacific 
problem  is  very  well  put  by  an  able  journalist  of  her 
own.*  "Japan,"  this  writer  finds,  "is  undoubtedly 
an  enigma,"  to  white  Dominions  which  have  just 
emerged  from  a  great  war  as  military  nations.  "  They 
see  her  virtues,  but  they  perceive  also  the  possibility  of 
ruthlessness  in  her  developing  strength."  Here  also 
the  Samurai  sword  is  seen  as  the  national  symbol. 

Mr.  Brunsdon  Fletcher  is  very  frank  in  discussing 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  Labour  oligarchy.  It  is  insu- 
late and  narrow  in  outlook.  "Australian  statesman- 
ship has  not  been  vindicated  by  any  large  or  successful 
policy,  either  in  dealing  with  Asia  or  with  the  island 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  upon  which  so  much  may  depend 
in  the  near  future."  Therefore  any  extension  of  Aus- 
tralian jurisdiction  "  is  received  with  more  than  doubt — 
with  direct  hostility."  Neither  Fiji  nor  the  Solomons 
have  any  desire  for  Australian  control,  on  the  lines  of 
Papua.  Planters,  traders  and  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  have  found  Australian  labour  cries  "  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  and  disappointment." 

The  Northern  Territory,  upon  which  millions  of 
money  have  been  lavished,  remains  an  insoluble  pro- 
blem. And  the  ideal  of  a  "  white  Australia  "  is  fana- 
tically held,  in  a  land  where  98  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  of  British  origin. 

A  distinguished  New  Zealand  scholar*  traces  the 
genesis  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Victoria  gold-rush  which  raised  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants  from  2,000  in  1854  to  42,000  in  1859.  Ex- 
clusion-laws grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  had  perforce  to  acquiesce.  "  I  am 
positive,"  Lord  Carrington  reported,  as  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  "  that  this  is  not  a  cry  got  up  for 


*  The  Problem  of  the  Pacific.  By  C.  Brunsdon  Fletcher.  With 
a  Preface  by  Sir  William  Macgregor.    Heinemann.    10s.  6d.  net. 

*  The  Pacific  :  Its  Past  and  Future.  By  Guy  H.  Scholefield. 
John  Murray.    15s.  net. 
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political  purposes.  It  is  the  deeply-founded  feeling  and 
belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  colonists." 

British  Columbia  began  to  check  yellow  immigration 
in  1878;  and  although  a  Royal  Commission  disproved 
most  of  the  allegations  against  Asiatic  morals  and 
character,  the  Dominion  Parliament  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Province  and  ordained  both  a  poll-tax  and  a  ton- 
nage-rule, just  as  Australia  had  done.  It  was  in  1880 
that  the  United  States  began  to  close  the  open  door  on 
the  Chinese.  The  exclusion  of  the  Japanese,  however, 
is  a  far  more  serious  matter,  and  was  discreetly  shelved 
in  1907  by  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  which  the 
Marquis  Saionji  and  Baron  Makino  now  seek  to 
abrogate. 

"  We  feel  keenly  on  this  point,"  the  last-named 
statesman  told  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York. 
"  We  are  not  too  proud  to  fight,  but  we  are  too  proud 
to  accept  a  place  of  admitted  inferiority  in  dealing  with 
one  or  more  of  the  Associated  Nations."  ~  There  are 
prominent  men  to-day  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in 
Canada,  America,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  who  foresee 
our  Eastern  Ally  as  an  aggressive  Power,  skilfully  es- 
tablished by  sea  and  land  as  the  Mistress  of  Asia,  and 
the  Isles,  with  unwieldy  China — a  world  in  itself — feed- 
ing a  Japanese  pride  and  might  of  truly  Prussian  push 
and  arrogance. 

This  political  vision  has  long  been  discussed.  When 
the  writer  was  last  on  the  Yang-Tze,  he  put  it  to  a 
military  Tuchun  at  Ichang,  and  received  a  very  striking 
reply  from  that  calm  and  subtle  genius.  "  China  is  un- 
conquerable," he  said,  slipping  long  fine  hands  into  the 
flowing  sleeves  of  his  black  robe.  "What  can  any 
conqueror  do  in  this  land — except  to  be  absorbed  ? 
Weak  as  water  we  may  be,  but  also  elusive  as  the  sea. 
The  foreigner  may  exploit  us  for  a  while.  For  a  while 
he  may  rule,  and  then — then  he  relaxes  and  we  swallow 
him.  I  would  give  the  Japanese  fifty  years  of  control. 
After  that,  they  would  go  the  way  of  the  Manchus,  and 
the  rest. ' ' 

HISTORICAL  VILLAGERS. 

AMONG  the  seigniors  and  rich  burghers,  I  found  a 
friend,  whose  port  was  a  vintage  port,  and 
whose  conversation  was  mellow.  His  house  lay  be- 
tween the  beautiful  commons  of  Chislehurst  and  St. 
Pauls  Cray.  Within  measurable  distance  was  the  an- 
cient Cockpit ;  the  Bull  named  after  the  badge  of 
the  Nevills,  and  the  Tiger's  Head  after  the  badge  of 
the  Walsinghams.  The  gorse,  the  silver  birches  and 
the  ancient  church  were  duly  praised.  After  luncheon 
he  lent  me  a  book,  well  bound,  and  well  illustrated  ;  the 
work  of  five  authors,  and  supported  by  the  libraries  of 
the  British  Museum,  Lambeth  Palace,  Somerset 
House,  and  the  Guildhall.  A  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  was  called  in.  Manors  and  Man- 
sions had  been  requisitioned.  Charters  and  seals  are 
set  forth.  The  ancient  records  of  Frognall  and  Scad- 
bury  were  examined.  A  splendid  local  history  is  the 
result.  It  originated  with  one  who  was  the  beloved 
rector  for  fifty  years ;  and  who  had  a  hereditary  title  to 
write  on  Church  matters.  Canon  Murray  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop  and  the  grandson  of  a  bishop  :  his  relative, 
the  Duke  of  Atholl,  was  the  creator  of  bishops.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Murray 
had  sovereign  rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  presented 
to  the  see.  To  Canon  Murray  may  be  attributed  the 
restoration  of  the  Church,  which  contains  monuments 
of  families  who  are  closely  connected  with  Courts  and 
with  State  affairs ;  and  with  whom  the  history  of  Chisle- 
hurst is  closely  associated. 

Chislehurst,  indeed,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  village 
with  a  past.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
mentioned  in  a  charter  granted  by  a  Saxon  king  and 
witnessed  by  St.  Dunstan,  a  Saxon  saint,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Another  charter  was  granted 
by  Thomas  a  Becket,  also  Archbishop.  It  has  been 
part  of  a  Royal  Manor.  At  no  time  has  its  owner  failed 
to  take  some  part  in  public  affairs  of  importance.  The 
commons  have  been  preserved  from  the  acquisitive 
habits  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  with  some  difficulty. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  a  skilful  gentleman, 
learned  in  the  law,  consolidates  the  rights  of  the  people. 


Without  this  Act  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the 
Commons  might  have  vanished  like  those  of  a  small 
Balkan  State.  By  the  same  agency  Camden  Place,  at 
one  time  the  home  of  William  Camden,  the  antiquary, 
has  been  rescued  from  the  builder.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Camden,  at  first  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, when  he  presided  over  the  trial  of  John  Wilkes  ; 
and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Camden,  who 
took  his  title  from  Camden  Place,  was  anxious  to  en- 
large his  property  at  the  expense  of  the  Common.  The 
epigram  of  William  Windham,  the  Parliamentarian, 
was  made  on  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

"  'Tis  bad  enough  in  man  or  woman, 
Toi  steal  a  goose  from  off  the  Common  ; 
But  surely  he's  without  excuse, 
Who  steals  the  Common  from  the  goose." 

A  curious  fact  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  St. 
Pauls  Cray  Common.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
covered  with  heather.  Then  occurred  a  great  fire, 
which  extended  to  the  peat  below  the  surface  and 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  After  the  fire  there  was  a  great 
growth  of  young  birch  trees,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Common  was  completely  changed. 

In  the  Scadbury  Chapel  are  some  of  the  tombs  of  Lbe 
Walsingham  family,  who  were  connected  with  Chisle- 
hurst for  some  230  years.  Among  them  is  that  of  Sir 
Edmund  Walsingham,  for  twenty-two  years  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  who  had  charge  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  executions  he  witnessed.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  was  a  patron  of  Walsingham ;  and 
he  also  was  beheaded.  Sir  Edmund  was  in  high  favour 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  at  his  request  received  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  at  Gravesend.  The  friendship  with  the 
King  was  not  shaken  by  the  complaint  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  who  racked  Anne  Askew  with 
his  own  hands,  and  called  on  the  Lieutenant  to  stretch 
the  rack  still  further.  Walsingham  refused,  and  Henry 
declined  to  dismiss  him,  approving  of  his  conduct. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Walsinghams  was  Sir 
Francis,  who  with  Lord  Burleigh,  was  the  chief  min- 
ister of  Elizabeth.  He  describes  himself  in  his  will  as 
"  principall  Secretarye  unto  her  Majestic  "  His  sister 
married  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  founder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  Francis  was  at  various  times  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  to  France,  and  to  Scotland. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  "a  man  of  subtle  policy,  spar- 
ing neither  time,  trouble  nor  expense  in  carrying  out 
such  measures  as  he  thought  likely  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  and  embarrass  her  enemies.  He  outdid 
the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow  and  overreached  them  in 
their  equivocation,  and  kept  fifty-three  agencies  and 
eighteen  spies  in  foreign  countries."  By  his  spies  he 
obtained  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada.  To  her  faithful  servant 
Elizabeth  sent  a  picture  introducing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Peace  and  Plenty ;  and  below  in  gold  letters 
is  the  inscription  : — 

The  Queen  to  Walsingham  this  tablet  sent 
Marke  of  her  people's  and  her  own  contente. 
Shortly  before  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Scad- 
bury  and  Chislehurst  passed  by  purchase  from  the  Wal- 
singhams to  Sir  Richard  Betenson  ;  and  through  him  to 
his  relatives,  the  Farringtons,  the  Selwyns,  and  the 
Townsends.  Of  these  the  Selwyns  were  the  best 
known.  John  Selwyn,  who  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  became  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  and  in  that 
capacity  presented  the  Lamprey  Pie  periodically  given 
by  that  city  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  after- 
wards Member  for  Gloucester.  Horace  Walpole  says 
of  him,  "Old  John  Selwyn  is  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Prince,  a  shrewd,  silent  man,  and  reckoned 
honest."  His  wife  was  in  attendance  on  Caroline  of 
Anspach  with  Mary  Lepell,  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mary 
Bellenden,  of  whom  Walpole  writes,  "  the  apartments 
of  the  bedchamber  women-in-ordinary  were  the 
fashionable  rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguished  wits 
and  beauties."  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  a  leading  figure  in 
the  Court  of  George  II.  Lord  Hervey  states  that  it 
was  to  her  that  the  Queen's  Chaplain  made  a  protest 
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at  the  "  altar  piece  "  in  her  Majesty's  ante-room  before 
which  he  was  expected  to  read  prayers — a  Venus  of  the 
Dutch  School.  He  calls  her  "a  cunning  and  malicious 
woman,"  and  believes  that  she  acted  as  a  spy  for  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  Mrs.  Selwyn's  house  in  Cleve- 
land Court,  St.  James',  the  scuffle  between  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Townsend  occurred,  which  was  the 
original  of  the  quarrel  scene  between  Peacham  and 
Lockett  in  the  'The  Beggar's  Opera.' 

John  Selwyn's  son  was  George  Augustus  Selwyn, 
well  known  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion.  He  was 
member  for  Gloucester  and  kept  his  seat  partly  by 
water,  for  he  owned  the  springs  which  supplied  his  con- 
stituents, and  partly  by  wine,  which  he  supplied  to  the 
Corporation.  He  was  a  successful  sinecurist,  and  held 
the  posts  of  "  Surveyor  of  Meltings"  and  "Clerk  of 
the  Irons"  in  the  Mint,  "Registrar  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,"  and  "  Surveyor 
General  of  Crown  Lands."  His  love  of  seeing  corpses 
and  criminals  was  notorious.  It  is  stated  that  he  went 
to  Paris  on  purpose  to  attend  a  public  execution,  and 
that  the  executioner  asked  the  crowd  to  make  way  for 
him,  as  he  was  a  distinguished  English  gentleman  and 
an  amateur.  Horace  Walpole  told  him  that  the  system 
of  politics  under  George  III.  was  the  same  as  that 
under  his  grandfather,  George  II.,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  To  this  Selwyn  replied  : 
"Nor  under  the  grandson."  He  died  unmarried  and 
adopted  a  girl  named  Maria  Fagniani,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  dispute 
between  Selwyn  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  to  her 
paternity  was  never  settled.  They  both  left  her  large 
sums  of  money. 

The  property  passed  to  the  Townsends  by  descent ; 
<nd  they  acquired  Frognall  by  purchase.  Thomas 
Townsend,  the  first  Lord  Sydney,  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  War;  then  Home  Secretary  and  nominal 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  third  Lord 
Sydney  was  the  "faithful  and  devoted  friend"  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Of  the  famous  ladies  who  have  visited  Chislehurst 
the  following  must  be  remembered.  At  Scadbury,  in 
the  time  of  the  Walsinghams,  Queen  Elizabeth  planted 
an  oak  and  some  fig  trees.  The  fig  trees  came  from 
Marseilles  and  were  pointed  out  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
Lord  Sydney.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  had  as  her  marriage  settlement  the  Manor 
of  Eltham,  part  of  which  lay  in  Chislehurst.  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  Camden  Place  to  be  with  the  widowed 
Empress  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  At 
Camden  Place  some  years  before  Napoleon  III.  had 
died. 

When  enumerating  these  Sovereigns,  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  allude  again  to  the  Illustrious  Lady,  who,  when 
at  Chislehurst,  was  an  historical  villager.  The  witness 
i.l  so  many  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  she  has  now 
seen  the  victory  of  her  people  and  of  our  people ;  the 
defeat  of  an  ancient  foe ;  and  the  abdication  of  an  Em- 
peror who  is  a  fugitive  from  Berlin.  Her  presence  in 
England  lends  an  additional  interest  to  our  alliance 
with  France. 

MARVELL    AND  COWLEY. 

WITH  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  of  the  first 
importance,  the  poems  of  Andrew  Marvell  were 
first  printed  in  1681.  But  practically  all  were  written 
in  the  decade  1649-1658,  and  they  owe  more  hints 
than  is  generally  known  to  the  work  of  contemporaries 
and  immediate  predecessors.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  reminiscences  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  and  Marvell's  close  famili- 
arity with  '  Lycidas  '  among  other  works  of  Milton,  at 
first  his  patron  and  afterwards  his  protegd,  is  obvious 
enough.  But  readers  who  find  Marvell's  charm  un- 
failing but  could  still  ask  with  Pope, 

"Who  now  reads  Cowley?  " 

can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  suggestions  which  Marvell 
drew  from  Cowley's  '  Mistress  '  and  built  up  into 
great  poetry. 

Cowley's  'Mistress:  or,  Several  Copies  of  Love- 
Verses,'  was  first  published  in  1647.    It  would  be  rash 


to  say  that  Marvell  was  unfamiliar  with  any  of  these 
poems  before  publication,  for  Cowley  had  been  the  pre- 
cocious genius  of  that  age  and  he  and  Marvell  were 
scholars  of  Trinity,  Cambridge  together,  being  elected 
in  1637  and  1638  respectively;  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  Marvell,  familiar  though  he  was  with  most 
of  the  numerous  volumes  of  poems  which  thronged  to 
the  press  on  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  1646,  was 
familiar  above  all  with  '  The  Mistress. ' 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  to  bring  forward 
is  that  of  Marvell's  opening  lines  '  To  his  Coy.  Mis- 
tress.'  If  only  Time  would  allow,  he  would  consent  to 
as  slow  a  wooing  as  might  be, 

"  An  hundred  yeers  should  go  to  praise 

Thine  Eyes,  and  on  thy  Forehead  Gaze. 

Two  hundred  to  adore  each  Breast : 

But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest. 

An  Age  at  least  to  every  part, 

And  the  last  Age  should  show  your  Heart." 

But  at  my  back  I  alwaies  hear 
Time's  winged  Charriot  hurrying  neer  : 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lye 
Desarts  of  vast  Eternity." 
Not  for  nothing  had  Cowley,  in  '  My  Dyet,'  written  : 
"  O'n  a  Sigli  of  Pity  I  a  year  can  live, 

One  Tear  will  keep  me  twenty  at  least, 
Fifty  a  gentle  Look  will  give ; 
An  hundred  years  on  one  kind  word  I'll  feast; 

A  thousand  more  will  added  be, 
If  you  an  Inclination  have  for  me; 
And  all  beyond  is  vast  Eternity." 
Cowley  is  here  trying  a  difficult  metre  and  Marvell  an 
easy  one ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  if  the 
merit  of  suggestion  is  Cowley's,  the  merit  of  accom- 
plishment is  Marvell's.    To  begin  with,  there  is  all  the 
difference  between   them   which,   to  use  Coleridge's 
vocabulary,  exists  between  the  product  of  Fancy  and 
that  of  Imagination,  and  then  Marvell  develops  the 
last  line  of  '  The  Dyet  '  into  that  wonderfully  solemn 
quatrain,  sounding  a  note  as  though  blown  with  sub- 
dued breath  on  the  trumpet  of  the  Dweller  in  the  Inner- 
most— a  note  familiar  to  the  Marvellian,  who  comes 
upon  it  even  in  a  poem  on  weeping,  that  trite  and 
sometimes  nauseating  subject  of  the  Caroline  poets, 
"  How  wide  they  dream  !    The  Indian  slaves 
That  sink  for  Pearl  through  Seas  profound, 
Would  find  her  Tears  yet  deeper  Waves 
And  not  of  one  the  bottom  sound. ' ' 
The  conceit  in  the  third  line  jars  one,  but  it  is  the  true 
note  and  it  indicates  that  the  true  afflatus  had  come  on 
the  poet,  a  "  ditty  of  no  tone  "  had  been  piped  to  his 
spirit,  for  the  whole  feeling  of  the  poem  changes,  and 
instead  of  the  "  conceited  "  and  "  metaphysical  "  non- 
sense of  which  it  has  hitherto  consisted,  it  ends  simply 
and  surprisingly  : 

"  I  yet  my  silent  Judgment  keep, 
Disputing  not  what  they  believe  : 
But  sure  as  oft  as  Women  weep, 
It  is  to  be  suppos'd  they  grieve." 
Marvell  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the  conceit. 
On  the  whole  it  was  not  a  good  influence.    Usually  he 
has  to  escape  from  it  into  poetry,  but  sometimes  he 
subdues  and  makes  poetry  of  it. 

"  My  soul  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 

As  'tis  for  object  strange  and  high  : 
It  was  begotten  by  despair 
Upon  Impossibility." 
It   is   not   fanciful   to   see   here   a   reminiscence  of 
Cowley's  poem    'Impossibilities,'   for   Marvell's  last 
stanza, 

"  Therefore  the  Love  which  us  doth  bind 
But  Fate  so  enviously  debars, 
Is  the  Conjunction  of  the  Mind, 
And  Opposition  of  the  Stars," 
is  clearly  not  unrelated  to  Cowley's  third  verse, 
'\So  thy  Heart  in  Conjunction  with  mine, 
Shall  our  own  fortunes  regulate ; 
And  to  our  Stars  themselves  prescribe  a  Fate," 
The   contrast   of   sentiment   here   is   noticeable  and 
instinctive.    Cowley,  indeed,  though  the  lesser  poet, 
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is  the  greater  love  poet.  '  Impossibilities  '  is  a  fine 
poem ;  the  lines  quoted  are  as  sturdy  as  those  of 
Henley's,  which  they  suggest;  and  it  has  a  beautiful 
ending.  Marvell's  love  poetry,  where  chiefly  Cowley's 
influence  is  to  be  noted,  is  small  in  bulk  and  lacks 
cumulative  evidence  of  sincerity,  how  great  soever  are 
the  individual  merits  of  '  To  his  Coy  Mistress  '  and 
'  The  Fair  Singer,'  not  to  mention  isolated  lines  and 
stanzas  elsewhere.  The  writer  of  'Bermudas,'  'The 
Garden  '  and  '  An  Horatian  Ode  '  does  not  live  as  a 
poet  of  love,  but  as  a  master  of  words,  a  maker  of  a 
sweet  and  solemn  music  and  a  revealer  of  the  greatness 
of  men  and  their  actions. 

One  more  passage  from  '  The  Mistress  '  must  be 
quoted,  though  there  are  others  which  can  be  found  for 
the  looking,  for  by  it  we  are  able  to  clinch  the  restora- 
tion of  a  line  in  Marvell  that  has  gone  wrong  from  its 
first  printing  to  the  present  day.  The  first  piece 
printed  in  the  original  (1681)  issue  of  Marvell's  poems 
is  '  A  Dialogue,  Between  The  Resolved  Soul,  and 
Created  Pleasure.'  It  is  an  attractive  poem  in  two 
parts  in  which  Pleasure  first  attacks  the  soul  by  offer- 
ing inducements  to  each  of  the  five  senses,  to  that  of 
touch,  for  instance,  by  suggesting  that  the  '  Lord  of 
Earth  '  should 

"  On  these  soft  downy  Pillows  lye, 
Whose  soft  Plumes  will  thither  fly." 

To  which  the  almost  Shelleian  reply  is 

"  My  gentler  Rest  is  on  a  Thought." 

After  each  sense  has  been  attacked  and  the  attack  re- 
buffed, there  is  an  interval  in  which  the  Soul  is  en- 
couraged to  persevere,  and  then  Pleasure  tries  again 
by  offers  of  Beauty,  Wealth,  Power  and  Knowledge, 
and  again  the  attack  is  beaten  off.  The  offer  of  Beauty 
comes  first  and  appears  thus  in  the  original  edition  : 

"  All  this  fair,  and  cost,  and  sweet, 
Which  scatteringly  doth  shine, 
Shall  within  one  Beauty  meet, 
And  she  be  only  thine." 

Two  things  are  clear  here.  One  is  the  meaning — all 
these  attractions  which  were  presented  to  each  sense 
separately  shall  be  combined  in  a  single  Beauty.  The 
other  is  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
word  'cost.'  Marvell's  next  editor  (' Hesiod  '  Cooke 
in  1726)  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  printed 

"  All  that's  costly,  fair,  and  sweet," 

which  is  not  only  a  hopelessly  unscholarly  correction, 
but  misses  half  the  meaning.  All  succeeding  editors 
have  followed  him,  yet  it  is  clear  that  "cost  "  (with  a 
long  s)  is  only  a  misprint,  and  not  a  very  bad  one,  for 
"  soft,"  which  harks  back  to  the  "  downy  Pillows." 
Any  doubt  is  dispelled  when  we  turn  to  Cowley  and  in 
a  poem  called  '  The  Soul,'  a  title  shorter  than  but 
similar  to  Marvell's,  read  first  an  appeal  to  each  sense 
in  turn  and  then  these  lines  : 

"  If  all  things  that  in  Nature  are 
Either  soft,  or  sweet,  or  fair, 
Be  not  in  Thee  so  '  Epitomiz'd.'  " 

Apart  from  'The  Mistress,'  there  is  one  point  of 
comparison  between  Marvell  and  Cowley  not  to  be 
overlooked.  In  his  Essay  'Of  Obscurity,'  the  latter 
translated  into  twenty-six  turgid  lines  a  thirteen-line 
passage  from  a  chorus  in  Seneca's  'Thyestes.' 
Marvell  englished  the  same  into  fourteen  lines 
beginning  :  — 

"Climb  at  Court  for  me  that  will," 

using  a  metre  which  may  be  considered  the  exact 
equivalent  in  our  language  of  Seneca's,  giving  a  per- 
fect and  almost  literal  translation,  and  yet  creating  a 
little  poem  that  contains  no  hint  of  foreign  origin.  A 
full  comparison  of  it  with  Seneca  and  with  Cowley  well 
repays  interest,  but  it  may  be  mere  coincidence  that 
both  English  poets  translated  the  same  passage. 
Cowley's  Essays  were  published  in  1668,  after  his 
death,  and,  if  it  is  not  a  coincidence,  Marvell  either 
knew  '  Of  Obscurity  '  long  before  its  publication  or 
wrote  his  own  lines  after  1668.  The  latter  is  on 
several  grounds  almost  impossible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SCRAPPING  THE  SQUIRES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Rkview. 

Sir, — May  I  explain  in  reference  to  a  former  letter 
that  I  quite  understand  the  enormous  difficulties  under 
which  many,  not  to  say  most,  landowners  labour  to- 
day. There  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  selling  is  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity,  since  the  cost  of  upkeep  on 
the  average  estate  has  pretty  nearly  trebled  while  mort- 
gage interest  has  been  increased  from  4  per  cent,  to  5 
per  cent,  or  5^  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  to  6  per  cent. 
While  landowners  raised  their  rents  but  little  during 
the  war,  mortgagees  have  insisted  upon  their  full 
pound  of  flesh,  as  they  were  quite  entitled  to  do.  At 
the  same  time  having  regard  to  the  heavy  burden  which 
the  Corn  Production  Act  combined  with  forty  per  cent, 
higher  Tithe  placed  on  the  landed  interest,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  Rent  and  Mortgage  In- 
terest Act,  it  would  only  have  been  equitable  if  some 
temporary  limitations  had  been  placed,  by  way  of  a 
war  measure,  on  the  power  of  mortgagees.  This  I 
pointed  out  two  years  ago,  but  Financial  Interests — the 
interests  of  the  big  Banks  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies— were  far  too  powerful  to  allow  any  relief  to  be 
afforded  to  the  landowner. 

My  objects  in  writing  were  threefold — first,  to  point 
out  the  cynical  injustice,  with  which  the  most  patriotic 
class  in  the  country  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  return  for  their  unselfish  support  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  secondly,  to  suggest  the  loss  to  the 
country — social,  economic  and  aesthetic — which  the 
banishment  of  the  landowning  class  will  entail ;  thirdly, 
to  urge  that  people  who  are  obliged  to  sell  their  land 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  exploited — as  has 
happened  in  so  many  cases — but  should  see  that  they 
get  money  for  value. 

To-day,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  want  to  ask  through 
your  columns,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
devise  some  system  of  co-operation  by  which  owners 
who  are  hard  hit,  but  not  actually  moribund,  might 
farm  some  of  their  land  and  utilise  their  gardens  to  a 
profit  by  the  aid  of  sons  and  daughters,  kinsmen  and 
friends. 

The  manual  workers  everywhere  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  gigantic  Labour  trust  and  their  leaders  tell 
them  that  they  hold  employers  and  capitalists  by  the 
throat  and  can  make  such  terms  for  themselves  as  will 
leave  the  propertied  classes  little  more  than  enough  to 
pay  taxes.  Well,  it  is  no  use  girding  against  this  com- 
bination— the  only  way  of  beating  the  workers  or 
shirkers  is  to  show  that  we  can  do  without  them.  The 
weak  point  of  labour  is  that  it  cannot  produce  things 
without  the  guidance  of  the  "classes,"  and  the  weak 
point  of  capital  is  that  employers  are  rarely  aware  how 
many  things  they  and  their  kinsmen  and  friends  could 
do  for  themselves.  To-day  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world's  work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  mechanical 
labour  is  so  productive  that  it  justifies  the  payment  of 
weekly  wages  of  from  to  ^7  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  understands  and  intelligently  works  a  machine. 
The  man  who  can  drive  a  motor-car  can  guide  an  agri- 
cultural tractor,  and  the  man  who  can  repair  his  tractor 
as  well  as  drive  it,  is  worth  a  wage  of  ^4  or  a 
week  (or  2s.  an  hour)  when  working  on  the  land  or  in 
the  repairing  shop. 

Now  an  income  of  £250  is  not  a  princely  one,  but 
earned  in  comfortable  surroundings  and  pleasant 
society,  with  a  cottage  or  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  coun- 
try house  for  one's  abode,  it  provides,  I  submit,  an 
existence  a  good  deal  better  than  that  which  a  Colonial 
settler  has  to  put  up  with  in  the  back  lands  of  Canada 
or  Australia.  My  suggestion,  indeed,  amounts  to  this 
— that  country  gentlemen  should  try  a  little  colonisa- 
tion on  their  own  account,  and,  instead  of  migrating  to 
the  "Wen  "  and  living  a  life  of  dust,  discomfort  and 
degradation  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  they  and  their  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance  should  turn  their  hands  to  co- 
operative farming  and  gardening,  thus  becoming  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  the  shirking  man  with  his 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  inefficiency.  There  are 
manv  good  workers  still  left,  but  their  number  is  dim- 
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inishing,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  them  sound  is  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  shirkers. 

Of  course,  nearly  everything-  depends  upon  the  atti- 
tude which  the  ladies  would  take  up  towards  the 
scheme  which  I  have  briefly  outlined.  Probably  the 
idea  would  generally  be  considered  as  absurd,  for  to 
live  throughout  the  year  away  from  shops  and  "  far 
from  the  madding  crowd  "  would  seem  to  most  of  them 
as  little  better  than  Hades. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds. 
2nd  June,  1919. 

ITALY,  MR.  WILSON,  AND  FIUME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  only  journal  which  I  can  read  now  with 
complete  approval  and  satisfaction  is  '  The  Saturday 
Review.'  Its  candour,  courage,  clearsightedness  and 
freedom  from  cant  are  indeed  refreshing  in  these  days 
of  flabbiness  and  timidity. 

Loss  of  sight  and  the  loaded  years  debar  me  from 
rendering  such  service  as  I  could  desire  to  the  great 
causes  we  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Here  is  a  small  item  of  news  which  may  be  a  help 
to  you  in  judging  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between 
Italy  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  regard  to  Fiume  and  the  Dal- 
matian coast. 

From  a  well-informed  source  in  New  York  I  learn 
that  some  American  bankers,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  European  bankers,  not  of  Allied  countries,  I 
think,  formed  a  syndicate,  which  secured  from  the 
Jugo-Slavs  extensive  concessions  on  which  they  propose 
to  construct  railways  from  the  interior  and  to  build 
large  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  at  a  seaport  south  of 
Fiume.  This  would  completely  absorb  the  trade  now 
centred  in  Triest  and  practically  ruin  that  hitherto  pros- 
perous city.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Italy  clings  tena- 
ciously to  her  claim,  not  only  to  Fiume,  but  to  the 
Dalmatian  coast  south  of  it?  Those  who  know  some- 
thing of  American  Dollar  Diplomacy  and  of  the 
insidious  influence  which  money  exercises  in  the  affairs 
of  the  U.S.A.  will  understand  why  Mr.  Wilson  is  so 
obstinate  in  his  determination  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  shall 
have  all  this  territory. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  question  lay 
entirely  outside  his  province  and  was  one  to  be  settled 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

However,  the  facts  I  have  stated  throw  a  somewhat 
sinister  light  upon  the  position  he  has  taken  up. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  satisfied  to  be 
merely  an  autocrat  in  his  own  country,  but  must  needs 
make  himself  a  dictator  in  Europe.  Even  in  little 
fhings  one  notices  the  imperious  seizure  of  the  first 
place  and  issue  of  the  veto,  or  the  word  of  command. 
In  every  document  the  U.S.  comes  first,  while  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  trail  humbly  in  the  rear. 

As  it  is  in  verbal  order,  so  it  is  in  weightier  matters. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  some  correspondent  would 
be  able  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate,  the  very  striking 
statements  made  in  a  letter  headed  "  A  Voice  from  New 
Zealand  "  in  your  issue  of  22nd  March. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  startling  dis- 
closures made  in  that  letter  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
events  of  the  past  six  months. 

The  gigantic  navy  which  Mr.  Wilson  insists  the  U.S. 
must  have,  one  much  greater  than  ours,  and  the  huge 
mercantile  marine  now  in  course  of  rapid  construction, 
and  calculated  to  exceed  ours  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
within  the  next  three  years,  clearly  prove  a  determina- 
tion to  thrust  Great  Britain  from  her  commanding 
position  as  a  naval  power  and  from  her  heretofore 
undisputed  supremacy  in  commerce  and  shipping. 
Yours,  etc., 

Henry  Shirley  Bunbury. 

Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
17th  May. 

[We  too  have  noted,  not  with  approval,  that  on  all 
ceremonious  occasions  Mr.  Wilson  is  given  (or  takes?) 
precedence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Generally  the  alpha- 
bet rules  the  order  in  which  the  representatives  of 


Great  Powers  sign  or  walk  or  sit  :  and  presumably  for 
this  purpose  the  United  States  prefer  to  rank  as 
America,  which  they  have  no  right  to  do,  as  North 
America  (Canada)  and  South  America  are  not  yet  ruled 
or  represented  by  Mr.  Wilson.  We  remember  that 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference  the  German  delegate 
always  arrogated  the  first  place  among  the  signatories, 
and  nobody  cared  or  dared  to  dispute  it. — Ed.  S.R.] 

WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  notes  of  the  week  for  3rd  May  you 
inform  us  that,  if  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia  do  not  agree  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  white 
men  in  matters  of  commerce  and  immigration,  another 
great  war  will  advance  on  Europe,  and  on  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  I  cannot  claim  to  have  such 
reliable  information  as  will  prompt  me  to  contradict 
this  statement.  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  every 
facility  is  given  to  the  Japanese  for  commerce  and 
immigration  by  our  Colonies,  war  will  be  avoided. 
Long  before  this  war  there  were  a  certain  section  of 
the  Press  and  society  who  had  a  deep  and  bitter  pre- 
judice against  the  Germans.  They  were  constantly 
and  maliciously  opposed  by  Liberals,  who  informed 
them  that  unless  we  gave  the  Germans  the  freedom  of 
opportunity  to  do  as  they  liked  we  would  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  future  wars.  I  have  repeated  the  phrase, 
"sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars,"  for  convenience, 
not  because  I  approve  of  it.  I  can  imagine  people  sowing 
the  seeds  of  produce  to  sustain  them  in  the  event  of 
war  proving  inevitable,  but  not  actually  sowing  the 
seeds  of  war.  No  scientist  would  talk  about  sowing 
the  seeds  of  lightning.  He  would  much  prefer,  I 
imagine,  to  reason  that,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  "  potential  differ- 
ence "  which  precedes  a  discharge  of  lightning.  It  is 
therefore  his  duty,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to 
design  apparatus  which  will  damp  the  oscillations, 
choke  the  surges,  provide  a  safe  path  to  earth  for  the 
energy,  which  according  to  the  indisputable  laws  of 
nature,  must  be  dissipated,  if  not  with  safety,  with 
catastrophe.  Previous  to  1914,  I  understand,  we 
allowed  the  Germans  to  coke  our  coal  in  our  land,  and 
carry  off  to  theirs  the  by-products  for  making  the  most 
deadly  explosives.  This  must  surely  have  been  an  act 
of  brotherly  love  on  our  part.  The  moral  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  a  policy  of  folded  arms  and  open 
doors  was  not  so  wise  as  we  were  told  to  believe  it, 
and  prejudices,  deep  and  strong,  not  so'  foolish  as  they 
appeared  when  illuminated  in  the  Liberal  Press. 

In  considering  the  future  relations  of  our  Colonies 
with  the  yellow  races,  we  must  not  forget  the  example 
of  the  past.  We  now  know  that,  because  the  Germans 
could  show  genius  for  commerce  equal  to  our  own,  it 
was  no  guarantee  that  they  should  be  trusted.  Euclid's 
postulate,  "things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,"  serves  a  useful  purpose,  but 
it  must  not  be  wrongly  applied.  If  two  lamp-posts  are 
equal  in  height,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lamps  in 
their  lanterns  will  be  of  equal  candle-power. 

The  strong  feeling  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
States  against  the  yellow  races  must  not  be  lightly 
set  aside. 

Ruskin  informs  us  that  a  man  should  strive  to 
become  captain  of  a  ship,  because  he  feels  that  he  can 
navigate  better  than  his  neighbour.  His  ambition  must 
not  be  to  be  called  "sir."  We  have  also  been  in- 
structed by  a  philosopher  of  more  ancient  times  that 
there  are  only  two  great  motives  for  the  actions  of 
humanity,  the  desire  for  perfection  and  the  lust  for 
power.  It  is  important  that  the  yellow  races  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  us  that  they  can  rival  us  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Unless  they  can  do  so,  our  Colonies  and  the  United 
States  must  give,  in  a  commercial  sense,  the  same 
answer  which,  in  a  military  sense,  the  French  gave  at 
Verdun. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W,  Rogers. 
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THE  HAWKER  STUNT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  views 
re  "The  vulgar  buffoonery"  accorded  to  Hawker  and 
Grieve  and  your  courage  in  proclaiming  them.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  and  before  I  saw  your  remarks  felt  dis- 
gusted at  the  asinine  methods  adopted  by  the  Press  and 
the  people.  Carlyle's  famous  saying  is  again  justified  : 
"Mostly  fools."  I  regret  our  King  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  brought  into  the  affair.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  dignified  and  shown  a  higher 
type  of  character,  if  he  had  stood  firm  and  watched  the 
"  mostly  fools  "  making  themselves  ridiculous.  I 
wonder  Grieve  and  Hawker  didn't  slap  George  on  the 
back  and  say  "  Old  man,  you  are  one  of  them,"  but  if 
they  didn't  say  so,  they  were  certainly  sharp  enough  to 
think  so — "  et  tu  Brute." 

If  the  aviators  had  been  successful  one  would  not  be- 
grudge them  a  fair  amount  of  applause,  but  to1  achieve 
nothing  and  let  the  American  be  first,  deserved  noth- 
ing !  !  You  notice  the  said  American  Commander 
Read,  who  accomplished  the  flight  successfully,  is  left 
out  in  the  cold,  except  for  the  slight  courtesy  of  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gordon  C.  H.  Lambert. 

Rhyl,  June  2nd,  1919. 

SUPERSTITION  :  WHAT  IS  IT? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  Hammersmith  parson  recently  stated  from 
the  pulpit  that  "  people's  lives  are  being  wrecked  by 
superstition."  This  is  a  bold  assertion  and  will  cause 
many  to  ask,  "  What  then  is  this  superstition?"  The 
dictionary  does  not  help  you  much.  It  is  defined  as 
"  false  worship  or  religion  ";  (but  then  what  is  false 
worship  to  one  sect  may  not  be  to  another) ;  as  "  belief 
in  what  is  absurd  without  evidence  "  (but  absurdity 
is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  the  age  you  happen 
to  live  in);  as  "excessive  reverence  or  fear."  But 
what  is  excessive?  What  is  "  reverence  "  and  what 
"fear"? — the  mouse  that  causes  fear  in  a  woman 
raises  not  a  hair  in  a  man.  The  truth  is  that  every- 
one is  more  or  less  superstitious ;  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  degree,  of  amount.  Atheists,  no  doubt,  consider 
deists  as  being  superstitious.  Deists  consider  those 
who  believe  in  divine  revelation  as  being  superstitious. 
Those  who  walk  under  ladders,  who  sit  down  thirteen 
at  table,  who  pare  their  nails  on  Sunday,  who  are  glad 
to  first  view  the  new  moon  through  glass,  who  never 
touch  the  hump  on  a  hunchback,  who  throw  stones  at 
a  black  cat,  regard  as  superstitious  those  who  don't  or 
won't.  Many  who  profess  to  believe  in  miracles  pro- 
test strongly  against  being  supposed  to  credit  super- 
stitious nonsense,  as  they  call  it,  about  sorcery,  witch- 
craft, ghosts,  table-turning  spiritism  or  spiritualism. 
What  is  superstition  to  one  is  not  to  another.  When 
Admiral  Sims  went  home  with  a  big  horse-shoe 
fastened  to  his  manly  chest  was  he  deemed  super- 
stitious? Was  Mr.  Justice  Horridge  only  satirically 
superstitious  when  in  the  recent  case  of  King  v. 
Wesson  he  remarked  to  a  lady  witness,  "  It  was  very 
unlucky  for  you  to  have  the  wedding  ring  before  the 
marriage?"  Is  President  Wilson  superstitious  be- 
cause he  (or  his  entourage)  manages  to  make  all  the 
important  events  in  his  peace  preserving  life  fall  on  the 
13th  of  the  month,  and  on  a  Friday,  if  possible?  Are 
we  all  superstitious  when  at  parting  from  friends  we 
wish  them  good  luck? 

The  same  London  ecclesiastic  I  have  referred  to  is  of 
opinion  that  "  superstition  is  steadily  growing  in  this 
country."  If  this  means  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  mascots — animate  and  inanimate— in  or  on  war- 
ships, aeroplanes,  motor  cars,  and  attached  to  nearly 
every  military  unit — he  is  probably  correct.  Still  few- 
persons  are  really  much  the  worse  in  mind,  body  or 
estate  for  being  thought  superstitious  by  their  neigh- 
bours, as  after  all  every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
placed  somewhere  in  the  scale  of  credulity.  Many'will 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  be  superstitious  than 
to  believe  in  nothing  at  all.      In  other  words,  super- 


stition is  the  enemy  of  unbelief,  and  the  parson  may 
take  comfort  in  that. 

J.  Harris  Stone. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  S.W  . 

THE  RITZ  RESTAURANT  AND  ITS 
CUSTOMERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  I  have  read  the  correspondence  on  this  subject 
published  in  your  issue  of  May  31st. 

It  has  been  my  intention  for  some  months  past  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  this  hotel.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served,  having  regard  to  the  amazing  manner 
in  which  the  London  Board  of  Directors  have  met 
Major  Williams's  complaint. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear ;  the  whole  character  of  the 
Restaurant  and  the  policy  of  the  management  have  un- 
dergone a  complete  change.  As  an  example — tables 
are  crowded  together ;  there  is  an  overflow  of  tables  in 
the  corridor;  the  band  has  been  pushed  away  into  a 
corner  far  remote  from  the  Restaurant ;  the  quality  of 
the  cooking  has  sadly  deteriorated  during  the  last' 
twelve  months ;  the  attendance  is  shocking ;  and  many 
of  the  good  waiters  that  were  employed  as  late  as  191 7 
have  disappeared. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  "  get  rich  quick  "  policy 
has  been  adopted  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
always  more  applicants  for  tables  than  there  is  accom- 
modation for,  the  management  have  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  luxury  and  comfort.  Now  one  is  simply  a 
number.  Up  to  a  year  ago  one  was  known,  and  there 
was  always  a  table  for  a  regular  customer,  even  should 
he  arrive  late  without  having  ordered  one.  Now  every 
table  is  booked  up  before  the  meal,  and  no  risk  is 
taken  of  reserving  one  or  two  for  regular  customers 
who  may  or  may  not  arrive. 

"  War  conditions  "  excuse  a  great  deal,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  nothing  could 
have  been  better  than,  the  management  of  the  res- 
taurant up  to  the  spring  of  1918. 

We  purchase  a  first-class  railway  ticket  for  first-class 
accommodation,  that  is  to  say,  luxury  of  surroundings 
and  no  overcrowding.  We  still  pay  first-class  prices 
at  the  Ritz,  but  no  one  who  understands  good  fare  or 
comfort,  could  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination 
say  that  either  can  now  be  obtained  there. 

If,  in  addition  to  that,  one  has  to  be  subjected  to  in- 
solence, there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  go 
elsewhere. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Simpson. 

18,  Bruton  Street,  W. 

GOVERNMENT  WASTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  latest  revelation  in  the  Press  of  Govern- 
ment waste,  incompetence  and  extravagance  includes 
the  admission  of  payments  made  twice.  The  com- 
ment is  added  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  all 
this  waste  except  censure  of  those  responsible.  But 
surely  those  who  have  been  paid  twice  should  be  made 
to  disgorge  their  illicit  gains.  Have  they  done  so? 
Have  they  been  asked  to  do  so?  Government  officials 
have  to  be  taught  common  sense  and  business  habits 
in  these  days. 

The  Government  should  realise  that  the  continued 
tale  of  extravagance  has  ceased  to  be  a  joke,  or  to  be 
wrapped  in  the  veil  of  mystery  which  was  considered 
decent  and  even  patriotic  in  war-time.  The  war  is 
over,  but  there  is  a  peace  on.  It  makes  profiteers  joy- 
ous, and  the  public,  who  expected  a  little  relief  to  their 
burdens,  more  irritated  than  ever. 

I  have  heard  several  people  declare  that  they  will 
not  subscribe  a  single  penny  to  any  new  form  of  loan, 
until  they  know  something  definite  about  Government 
action  (not  Committees)  to  reduce  expenditure,  to 
hurry  up  the  departure  of  idle  "  war  workers,"  and  to 
recover  what  can  be  got  out  of  indifferent  honest  and 
pleasantly  expanding  contractors. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Tax-Payer. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  PROFESSION. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  England.    By  J.  A.  Strahan. 
Blackwood.    5s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  the  lawyers,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  two  lawyers 
have  written  anything-  worth  reading  about  their  pro- 
fession. Bacon's  Essay  on  Judicature  really  contains 
all  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  relations  between  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar,  and  Campbell's  Lives  are  the 
only  readable  records  of  great  barristers.  Selden  and 
Brougham  wrote  well,  it  is  true,  but  not  about  their 
craft  or  cloth.  Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan  is  a  genuinely 
modest  contributor  to  the  Mississippi  of  legal  gossip 
that  flows  for  ever  through  the  press,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  angry  with  his  garrulity,  because  he  is 
always  telling  us  that  he  has  only  put  together  a  few 
"rambling  notes."  We  have  no  objection  to  old 
stories,  any  more  than  to  old  wine.  There  must  be 
something  in  them  or  they  wouldn't  have  kept.  Who 
but  Frank  Lockwood  could  have  had  the  cheek,  at  a 
circuit  mess  (now  a  thing  of  the  past),  to  propose  the 
health  of  Justices  Lush  and  Shee  as  "  Wine  and 
Women"?  It  is  curious  how  a  witticism  that  is  a 
century  old  gets  fastened  by  each  generation  on  to  its 
favourite  wit.  "  Q.  :  Are  you  a  heavy  drinker?  A.  : 
That's  my  business.  O.  :  Have  you  any  other?"  We 
have  heard  this  ascribed,  by  one  who  heard  it,  to  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  yet  in  this  book  Mr.  Strahan  repeats 
it  as  belonging  to  a  previous  age.  Perhaps  the  best 
chapter  is  the  last  where  Mr.  Strahan,  quitting  anec- 
dotage,  gives  us  the  views  of  a  lawyer  of  very  varied 
experience  on  "The  Life  of  a  Lawyer,"  or  the  liar  as 
a  career.  It  is  odd  how  many  young  men  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  that  passage  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  'Vivian  Grey.'  "The  Bar?  Pooh!  Law  and  bad 
jokes  until  we  are  forty,  and  then  a  coronet  and  the 
gout.  Besides,  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  I  must  give  up 
being  a  great  man."  So  muses  Disraeli's  boyish  hero, 
and  has,  we  fear,  turned  many  a  promising  Mansfield 
or  Cairns  into  a  mere  member  of  Parliament.  Ah, 
Dizzy,  Dizzy,  you  have  many  ruined  lives  to  answer 
for  !  Mr.  Strahan  notes  as  an  apparently  strange  fact 
that  at  least  half  the  young  men  who  read  for  and  are 
called  to  the  Bar,  have  no  intention  of  following  the 
law  as  a  profession.  That  is  due  to  two  facts.  The 
Bar  leads  to  many  things  (including  the  work-house — 
we  beg  pardon — "public  assistance"),  a  barrister  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  whether  he  has  practised  or 
not,  being  qualified  for  a  great  many  "cushy  jobs," 
more  numerous  than  ever  in  these  days  of  bureaucracy. 
Secondly,  many  men  have  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  preliminary  training  for  the  Bar  is  the  best 
education  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life.  After 
all,  the  two  most  important  things  in  the  world  are  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  contract,  and  the  meaning  of 
evidence.  To  know  when  a  thing  is  proved  and  when 
it  is  not,  as  Lord  Morley  said,  is  the  distinguishing 
brand  of  an  educated  man.  And  this  knowledge  read- 
ing- for  the  Bar  teaches  a  man,  if  he  be  intelligent.  Bar- 
risters work  harder  for  their  remuneration  than  any 
other  class  of  men,  particularly  if  a  man  is  in  Chancery 
work,  which  has  to  do  with  company  law  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  contracts,  and  is,  if  hard,  a  gentlemanly 
and  intellectual  career,  more  so  than  the  practice  of 
the  common  law  and  criminal  bars,  though  the  man- 
ners of  the  Old  Bailey  have  wonderfully  improved  of 
late.  The  practical  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  will  fur- 
ther improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  for  counsel  must  behave  themselves  before  a 
judtre,  but  it  will  kill  the  last  remnants  of  forensic 
eloquence.  There  is  no  use  perorating  before  a  sleepy 
and  disillusioned  old  cynic  in  a  fur-trimmed  gown,  who 
has  done  all  that  kind  of  thing  himself,  and  is  thinking 
of  tea  with  his  grand-daughter.  Women  are  about  to 
be  admitted  to  both  branches  of  the  profession,  where 
they  will  at  first  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  but  will 
probably  be  seldom  employed  after  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  has  worn  off,  except  perhaps  in  conveyancing, 


which  they  might  do  well  enough.  Indeed  women  are 
already  employed  as  "devils"  in  some  conveyancers' 
chambers.  The  two  branches,  solicitors  and 
barristers,  will  doubtless  be  fused,  as  they  are  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States.  And  a  great  deal  of 
work,  notably  that  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Divi- 
sion, will  be  transferred  from  London  to  the  County 
Courts.  Mr.  Strahan 's  is  a  chatty,  readable  little 
book,  excellent  to  while  away  an  hour,  if  only  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  pseudo-solemnities  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

YOUTH    AND  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Anatomy  of  Society.     By  Gilbert  Carman.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.     5s.  net. 

THERE  are  two  principles  contained  in  Mr.  Can- 
nan's  book,  one  which  he  expresses  and  one 
which,  if  he  will  permit  us,  we  will  express  for  him. 
The  first  relates  to  democracy.  "Democracy,"  says 
Mr.  Cannan,  "  is  not  a  form  of  Government;  it  is  Gov- 
ernment," and  the  second  which  summarizes  his  in- 
dictment of  age  should  read  "Old  age  is  not  a  form 
of  death;  it  is  death."  The  two  are  corollaries  of  one 
another,  for  Mr.  Cannan  finds  in  democracy  enshrined 
youth,  and  in  all  reaction  he  finds  the  dead  hand  of 
griping  age. 

Many  have  loved  democracy,  and  she,  as  befits  a 
lady  with  many  admirers,  has  shown  them  in  turn  the 
mood  and  dress  which  the  soul  of  each  demands.  For 
Robespierre,  and  that  other  incorruptible  Lenin  (incor- 
ruptible it  may  be  because  of  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  worms),  she  puts  on  a  red  cap  to  match 
the  colour  of  her  hands ;  for  John  Stuart  Mill  she 
adopts  blue  stockings  and  mud-coloured  spectacles; 
for  Karl  Marx,  and  the  Webbs,  she  dresses  in  a  neat 
blouse  and  skirt,  quietly  and  without  swagger  losing 
the  official  files  relating  to  civilization  ;  for  the  Guild 
Socialists,  she  tries  to  look — a  difficult  part  to  sustain 
— as  though  she  would  like  to  marry  Mr.  Smillie. 
Democracy  can  hardly  be  expected  to  like  all  these 
travesties  thus  imposed  upon  her,  and  in  the  secrecy  of 
her  chamber  she  may  well  sigh  to  her  mirror  that  she, 
of  all  women  ever  created  out  of  the  head  of  the  god, 
during  a  bout  of  neuralgia,  is  the  "  femme  incom- 
prise. " 

It  needs  no  great  acquaintance  with  either  life  or 
literature  to  know  that  this  misunderstood  lady  is  a 
fruitless  source  of  trouble,  and,  if  beautiful,  may  lead 
not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  Bolsheviks,  to1  Paris. 
It  is,  therefore,  high  time,  before  she  fits  herself  out  as 
President  Wilson's  fancy,  that  she  should  cease  to  be 
misunderstood.  And  Mr.  Cannan  does  well  to  attempt 
the  task  of  revelation,  lest  even  worse  befall. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Cannan  thinks  of  Swin- 
burne ;  we  cannot  guess  therefore  if  he  will  be  affronted 
when  we  suggest  that  his  only  serious  rival  with  the 
lady  he  worships  is  the  poet.  We  are  not  thinking 
of  the  Swinburne  who  went — what  is  the  polite  modern 
word? — a-jazzing  after  strange  goddesses.  Our  Lady 
of  Pain  is  safe  from  Mr.  Cannan,  and  her  limbs  will  be 
a  melody  yet,  though  the  '  Anatomy  of  Society  '  and 
the  framework  of  democracy  have  only  the  tune  of  dry- 
bones  slapped  together  by  a  nigger  minstrel.  It  is  the 
other  goddess,  adored  by  Swinburne,  that  we  have  in 
mind.  "  Liberty  "  was  the  name  he  gave  her,  a  name 
that  had  found  favour  before  him  with  Shelley.  What 
manner  of  goddess  she  was  neither  stayed  closely  to 
enquire.  She  was  born  not  far  from  the  waves  from 
which  her  sister  stepped. 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  said  Liberty. 
And  like  sunrise  from  the  sea 
Athens  arose. " 

What  she  would  do  in  the  world — this  sea-lady — 
neither  precisely  guessed  or  knew.  They  did  not  seek 
to  define  her  sphere.  They  looked  on  a  dull,  disastrous 
world  all  about  them,  and  like  the  sea-lady  of  Mr. 
Wells,  they  said  "There  are  better  dreams,"  without 
attempting  to  say  what  they  were. 

They  would  not  positively  define  her,  but  they  would 
at  least  guess  what  she  was  not.  "There  is  modern 
life,"  they  said;  "well,  Liberty  is  not  that."  The 
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jesting  Pilates  of  the  day  dissatisfied  with  a  negative 
definition  asked  for  more,  like  their  exemplar  with  no 
intention  of  staying  for  an  answer.  But  the  poets  did 
not  care,  Liberty,  they  knew,  can  be  apprehended  not 
by  reason  but  only  by  faith.  The  generations,  which 
knew  Shelley  and  Swinburne,  doubted  whether  a  lady 
known  by  faith  to  these  persons  was  a  lady  they  could 
very  well  know  in  any  circumstances  whatever.  So 
they  left  Liberty  to  the  poets,  and  that  is  where  she 
should  be,  and  democracy  with  her. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Cannan  says,  though 
we  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he  denied  it. 
Mr.  Cannan  might  begin  by  contending,  for  instance, 
that  democracv  is  rather  for  the  young — Government  of 
the  young  by  the  young  for  the  young.  But  he  knows 
that  youth  is  only  another  name  for  poetry.  And  if  he 
asserts  that  he  for  his  part  is  no  poet,  but  a  sociological 
thinker,  we  can  safely  reply  that,  whatever  years  he 
may  have  attained,  he  is  emphatically  .young.  And  as 
for  sociology,  will  he  tell  us  what  young  man  could  not 
merely  build  Rome  in  a  day,  but  what  is  more  difficult, 
unbuild  her  in  the  following  night? 

For  this  lady,  democracy,  to  whom  Mr.  Cannan  pays 
court,  is  a  lady  of  dreams,  and  not  really  the  most 
respectable  dreams.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  would  not, 
we  are  certain,  admit  her  into  her  decorous  salon, 
where  the  confetti  bombs  of  the  Newer  Statesmen  are 
mixed.  This  lady  of  Mr.  Cannan's  has  no  positive 
views  on  Sweated  Trades,  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work, 
the  Bureaucracy  of  Saints,  or  Movements  in  General. 
She  knows  nothing  of  drawing-room  meetings,  where 
strings  are  pulled — alas  !  how  often  into  a  cat's  cradle. 
She  is  in  short  not  a  socially  constructive  lady.  She  is 
one  whom  "Honoria"  in  the  '  New  Machiavelli  '  would 
not  have  given  in  marriage  to  any  promising  young 
Liberal  or  even  Socialist.  And  this  is  because  she  is 
very  like  heaven,  not  marrying  nor  being  given  in  mar- 
riage. 

Nor  again  would  she  be  a  fit  guest  for  Mr.  Cole.  She 
has  no  views  on  Joint  Control,  nor  does  she  believe  that 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  Responses  for  the  blessed  Company  of 
Saints.  And  if  you  mentioned  Mr.  Brownlie  to  her  she 
might  be  misguided  enough  to  adapt  Anatole  France 
and  cry  "  Brownlie  de  Peckham?  je  ne  me  rappelle 
pas." 

All  these  things  she  is  not,  and  if  you  ask  what  she 
is  the  answer  will  be  according  as  you  are  a  poet,  or  a 
politician,  a  religion,  or  Saturday  week.  Saturday 
week,  if  by  that  is  meant,  something  which  always  hap- 
pens next  Saturday,  and  never  this,  and  is  therefore 
contemptible.  But  if  a  religion,  then  the  faith  which 
calls  upon  all  of  us  not  to  be  born  again,  but  to  be  born 
once.  Mr.  Cannan  writes  of  "Humanity,"  "The 
Social  Contract,"  "  Patriarchalism, "  "Marriage," 
and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  subjects.  But 
what  he  is  really  writing  of  all  the  time  is  the  heart  of 
youth.  We  have  all  without  noticing  it  been  dead  this 
last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  We  have  had  King- 
craft, Priestcraft  and  Mobcraft — all  in  varying  ways, 
modes  of  self-annihilation.  Now  let  us  have  democ- 
racy, by  which  is  meant  the  right  to  work.  So  that 
you  think  that  we  have  got  Mr.  Cannan  carrying  the 
Labour  Party  banner  for  them,  but  you  haven't.  For 
there  is  work  and  work.  The  Labour  Party  mean  by 
work,  drudgery  with  the  right  to  exist  by  it.  Mr. 
Cannan  does  not  (nor  do  we)  see  the  necessity  of  that 
existence.  His  work  is  the  same  sort  as  is  carried  out 
by  the  trees  in  spring  with  the  right  to  have  leaves,  and 
be  beautiful. 

This,  you  will  observe,  is  poets'  talk,  and  not  that  of 
serious  political  philosophy-  We  were  careful,  you  will 
remember,  to  meet  this  criticism  by  introducing  Swin- 
burne and  Shelley.  We  do  not  maintain  (whatever  Mr. 
Cannan  may  say)  that  even  a  Rural  District  Council 
would  be  richer  by  one  byelaw  if  it  adopted  the  Can- 
nan code.  But  the  poets  and  the  human  spirit  do  not 
work  by  byelaws  or  even  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  They 
do  not  know  the  immutable  ways  of  political  economy, 
nor  the  way  to  rig  a  General  Election.  But  they  do 
know  that  youth  must  and  will  be  served. 

Mr.  Cannan  has  seen  the  light  of  the  poet's  torches. 


In  the  "  Lampadephoria  "  he  may  even  be  carrying 
them  on.  And  torches  cannot  be  put  on  the  Statute 
Book  for  they  might  burn  it. 

Perhaps  that  would  be  a  disaster,  but  a  still  greater 
would  be  to  lose  books,  which  like  this  <hh\  remind  us 
that  the  only  law  that  remains  and  fructifies  is  the  law 
of  the  creative  heart. 

GERMANY    IN  REVOLUTION. 

Treitschke's  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul,  with  an 
Introduction  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  Vol.  V. 
Jarrold.     15s.  net. 

THE  revolutions  which  convulsed  Europe  in  1830 
were  mostly  bourgeois.  In  France  a  citizen  King 
took  the  place  of  a  reactionary,  and  the  working-classes 
who  fought  at  the  barricades  had  no  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs.  In  imitation  of  France,  as  Treitschke 
indignantly  notes,  liberal  phrases  became  the  mode 
over  Germany,  but  the  movement  was  too  artificial  and 
too  limited  to  take  permanent  root.  "It  is  far  easier," 
said  one  of  the  Polish  refugees  who  were  the  Bolshevists 
of  the  time,  "  to  make  a  revolution  than  to  understand 
Hegel's  'Phenomenology.'"  No  doubt  it  was;  but 
the  German  tradesmen  played  the  game  like  novices  on 
a  skating  rink. 

In  several  towns  those  in  the  van  of  advance  crowned 
a  dog  and  then  solemnly  flogged  the  poor  beast,  a  truly 
Teutonic  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "  I  am 
not  made  for  a  courtier,  I  am  a  representative  of  the 
people!"  shouted  one  Turckheim  of  Baden,  and  in- 
numerable goblets  of  honour  were  his  reward.  At  the 
great  Hambach  festival  speeches  were  made  denounc- 
ing the  best  princes  by  God's  grace  as  "  f^orn  traitors 
to  human  society  "  ;  but  in  the  end  everyone  got  drunk, 
and  a  patriot  complained  that  his  pocket  had  been 
picked.  An  insurrection  at  Frankfort  resolved  itself 
into  scuffles  for  the  police-station  and  other  public  build- 
ings, in  which  six  soldiers  lost  their  lives.  The  whole 
business  reminds  one  of  the  famous  criticism  of 
Carlyle's  '  Sartor  ' ;  that  the  book  was  like  the  German 
baron  who1  took  to  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs  that 
he  might  learn  to  be  lively. 

Treitschke  is  not  far  wrong  in  heaping  contempt  on 
French  Liberalismiis  transplanted  to  German  soil. 
Many  States  were  abominably  misgoverned,  and  the 
remains  of  feudalism,  notably  the  corvee,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  peasantry,  but  the  merchants  and  pro- 
fessors had  it  not  in  them  to  set  matters  right.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  fairly  content  with  the  constitu- 
tions that  had  been  doled  out  to  them  after  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  whereby  they  secured  a  certain  amount 
of  municipal  liberty.  Tranquil  Oldenburg  rubbed  along 
without  a  constitution  of  any  sort.  And  so,  though  with 
revolution  in  the  air,  politicians  spawned  codes  embody- 
ing the  fine  principles  of  the  social  contract,  and 
though  liberal  newspapers  appeared  with  the 
fecundity  of  the  mayfly,  there  was  no  genuine 
desire  for  radical  change.  In  Prussia,  stratified 
and  regimented  Prussia,  revolution  assumed  the  form 
of  a  demonstration  of  Berlin  tailors.  Brunswick  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  rip  of  a  Duke  in  favour  of 
a  brother  of  respectability  but  no  brains.  The  Saxons 
put  a  nephew  as  co-regent  over  a  doddering  old  King, 
who  philosophically  remarked,  "  I  don't  care  about 
reigning.  Fritz  is  a  good  lad  and  will  reign  as  I  like." 
There  were  other  shuffles  of  the  same  kind.  But, 
though  Hanover  acquired  from  our  good-natured 
William  IV.  a  substantial  instalment  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  it  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  successor,  and  the  ablest,  but  worst  of 
the  sons  of  George  III.  The  Federal  Council  at 
Frankfort,  as  always,  was  mightily  slow  to  act,  because 
the  mind  of  Metternich  moved  cautiously,  and  the 
various  rulers  had  their  dignity  to  consider.  Its  Six 
Articles,  however,  like  the  Six  Acts  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government,  imposed  crushing  restrictions,  when  they 
did  appear,  upon  the  press  and  the  right  of  public  meet- 
ing. The  King  of  Bavaria,  for  one,  swallowed  them 
with  reluctance,  for  Bavaria  was  ever  particularist. 
Still  they  effectively  snuffed  out  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
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and  that  with  some  brutality.  Various  sons  of  freedom 
languished  in  prison  without  trial  for  years.  Freiburg 
University  was  closed,  and  then  re-opened  with  a  much 
restricted  charter. 

Though  cosmopolitan  ideas  flourished  in  Germany 
only  to  fade,  a  formidable  step  was  taken  during  this 
period  towards  the  establishment  of  Prussian  ascen- 
dancy. Treitschke  much  underestimates  the  unpopu- 
larity of  that  Government  among  the  Federal  States, 
and  its  financial  craft  assumes  with  him  the 
character  of  patriotic  enterprise.  The  Mid-German 
Customs'  Union,  for  example,  was  frankly  anti- 
Prussian  and  a  Sonderbund.  Its  sphere  was  too 
narrow,  however,  for  prosperity ;  the  barriers  became 
intolerable,  and  one  by  one  the  various  States  were 
dragged  within  the  Prussian  orbit  by  a  characteristic 
mixture  of  cajoleries  and  threats.  The  Hanse  towns 
stood  out  for  the  time  being,  and  though  Treitschke 
sneers  at  them  for  it,  they  were  clearly  right  in  regard- 
ing England  as  their  best  market.  With  that  excep- 
tion, however,  the  producing  countries  were  brought 
under  the  hegemony,  and  Austria  was  quietly  elbowed 
out  of  the  Federation.  Prussia  affected  modesty  in 
those  days,  and  Eichhorn,  its  creator,  professed  to  re- 
gard the  union  as  "  a  natural  product,  the  outcome  of 
the  harmonious  will  of  all  the  participating  sovereigns." 
It  was  all  done  under  Metternich's  nose,  and,  wise  after 
the  event,  we  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  his  blindness. 
Yet  Metternich  was  far  from  a  fool.  The  truth  is  that 
he  belonged  to  the  old-fashioned  class  of  statesmen  that 
regarded  high  politics  as  all-important,  and  commerce 
as  unworthy  of  a  gentleman's  attention.  The  world  has 
moved  since  his  day,  and  was  moving  even  then. 

"  I  write  as  a  German,"  says  Treitschke.  He  would 
have  remarked  more  correctly  that  he  wrote  as  a 
Prussian,  tolerating  merely  the  lands  that  lay  outside 
the  sacred  soil.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  matter  that 
he  should  have  tried  to  construe  Frederick  William's 
impotent  irresolution  with  regard  to  the  creation  of 
Belgian  independence  as  the  outcome  of  sagacious 
reserve.  The  most  cursory  reading  of  the  evidence 
confutes  him.  But  he  has  no  business  to  heap 
monstrous  abuse  on  Heine,  and  exalt  nonentities  at  his 
expense,  because  Heine  chose  to  live  in  Paris,  and  to 
gibe  at  the  coarseness  of  Berlin.  All  imitations  of 
foreign  models  are  bad,  and  Frenchified  Young  Ger- 
many made  itself  less  ridiculous  than  those  queer 
creatures  who  used  to  contribute  de  Maupassant  and 
water  to  '  The  Yellow  Book. '  Heine,  however,  loved 
the  Rhineland  to  the  last ;  what  he  could  not  stomach 
was  the  Prussian  jackboot.  And  because  Treitschke  re- 
garded the  jackboot  as  an  ensign,  he  must  needs  dis- 
miss his  victim  as  a  writer  of  "  ephemeral  journalistic 
literature."    It  is  pitiful. 

SHAKESPEARIAN? 

Shakespeare  and  the  Founders  of  Liberty  in  America. 
By  Charles  Mills  Gayley.  New  York.  Mac- 
millan  Company.     London.  Macmillan.     8s.  net. 

PROF.  GAYLEY,  of  California,  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  considers  in 
this  book  Shakespeare's  connection  with  the  members 
of  the  Virginia  Company  ;  his  use  of  a  private  letter  of 
theirs  in  the  '  Tempest  ' ;  his  political  philosophy  ;  his 
possible  indebtedness  to  Hooker  for  ideas  which  via 
John  Locke  inspired  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  some  general  conclusions  based  on  these  propo- 
sitions. 

To  take  the  '  Tempest  '  first,  Prof.  Gayley  has  made 
an  interesting  point  in  showing  that  the  striking  details 
of  shipwreck  provided  by  William  Strachey  in  1610 
were  confidential  and  not  published  till  1625.  Shake- 
speare used  them,  and  so  is  connected  with  the  Virgin- 
ian adventurers.  Hearsay  as  a  source  appears  to 
Prof.  Gayley  to  be  impossible  from  "  the  fre- 
quency of  the  parallelisms."  The  argument  would 
be  valid  with  an  ordinary  man.  But  everything 
in  Shakespeare's  record  and  education  seems  to 
point  to  the  suggestion  that  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary memory.  We  fancy — why  should  not  we 
after  many  years  of  study  have  our  conjectures,  like 


the  professors? — that  Shakespeare  in  this  respect 
resembled  another  W.S.  of  world-wide  fame  and  won- 
derful intellect.  Oddly  enough,  we  have  on  record 
what  Walter  Scott  could  make  of  a  casual  shipwreck 
story.  James  Skene,  walking  with  Scott,  once  met  a 
seaman  who  gave  him  a  remarkable  account  of  his 
ship  lost  in  Polar  regions.  Scott  took  no  share  in  the 
talk,  and  kept  gazing  to  seaward  "with  his  usual 
heavy,  absorbed  expression."  But  no  detail  of  the 
description  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  the  same 
evening  he  held  a  table  enthralled  with  it. 

Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  the  group  of 
Virginia  adventurers  is  developed  at  considerable 
length  ;  but  what  is  probable  is  largely  spoilt  by  the 
amount  of  the  possible  which  is  added  to  it.  We 
do  not  know  that  Shake'speare  knew  many  of 
his  wealthy  neighbours  round  Stratford,  or  the  people 
whom  his  doctor  son-in-law  treated  with  hideous 
boluses.  People  who  make  this  kind  of  "  source- 
hunting  "  their  business  get  greatly  excited  over  small 
things,  and  write  at  length  about  them  in  professorese. 
Prof.  Gayley  can  rise  above  this  dull  dialect,  but  he 
is  tainted  with  it  here  and  there. 

Regarding  Shakespeare's  political  philosophy  we  have 
no  such  certainty  as  this  book  declares.  What  did  he 
wish  to  emphasise  as  his  personal  opinion?  We  do 
not  know.  How  far  was  he  aiming  at  present  dis- 
orders when  he  pictured  old  disasters?  We  can 
seldom  be  sure.  "  Shakespeare,  whose  philosophy  is 
of  observation  and  imagination,  was  by  no  means 
oblivious  of  recorded  political  provenience  as  well." 
That  is  a  commonplace  in  inflated  language,  and 
beyond  such  generalities  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to 
go.  But  if  it  helps  anyone  to  regard  Shakespeare  as 
an  "  aristodemocratic  meliorist,"  we  would  not  with- 
draw that  consolation.  Sonnet  66  is  oddly  described 
as  "an  ideal  of  manhood,"  for  it  has  no  positive  views 
in  it  at  all.  It  simply  says  that  Shakespeare  is  tired  of 
many  current  abuses  and  paradoxes.  "  Political  con- 
sentaneity "  is  discovered  between  Shakespeare  and 
Hooker,  and,  as  no  parallel  has  been  found  for 
Hamlet's  lines, 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  disprized  love,  the  law's  delay,  etc.," 
a  reference  to  Hooker  is  put  forward.  Who  needs  any 
parallel  at  all?  These  things  are  the  very  stuff  of  life, 
complaints  which  occur  to  every  thinking  man. 

What  strikes  us  more  than  Prof.  Gayley's  researches 
in  literature  and  the  archives  of  Virginia  is  his  large 
thesis  concerning  Great  Britain  and  America  that  "  the 
speech,  the  poetry,  of  the  race  are  ours  and  theirs  in 
common  .  .  .  they  are  Shakespeare,"  and,  fur- 
ther, that  "  the  institutions,  the  law  and  the  liberty, 
the  democracy  administered  by  the  fittest,  are  not  only 
theirs  and  ours  is  common,  but  are  derived  from  Shake- 
speare's England,  and  are  Shakespeare's,  too.   .   .  ." 

Brave  words.  Is  America  Shakespearian,  or  was 
she  at  the  outset?  Popular  writers  have  a  beautiful 
vision  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  crossing  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  Shakespeare  in  the 
other,  and  promoting  the  study  of  both.  But  the 
Fathers  aforesaid  were  not  interested  in  play-books 
like  Shakespeare :  for  one  thing,  they  were  pretty 
busy.  As  a  poet  (we  think,  of  American  origin)  has 
said  :  — 

"  They  first  fell  on  their  knees, 
And  then  on  the  aborigines." 

That,  of  course,  is  unfair ;  but  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  total  depravity,  election  and  eternal 
punishment  hardly  made  for  liberty.  The  Mathers 
were  the  most  famous  clerico-literary  family  of  New 
England,  good,  narrow,  domineering  men.  Increase 
Mather  procured  for  Massachusetts  in  160,2  a  new 
charter  which  made  him  the  namer  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  council.  He  appointed  these 
officers  with  his  son  as  chief  adviser.  The  arrangement 
was  one  of  those  Illustrious  Providences  he  was  fond 
of  recording,  but  it  takes  an  American  historian  to 
describe  it  as  "semi-democratic." 

Is  Shakespeare  to-day  a  dominant  force  in  the 
United  States?    O.  Henry,  one  of  the  greatest  writers, 
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we  are  told,  on  that  side,  makes  one  of  his  characters 
remark  that  he  had  a  disease  for  acting  Shakespeare, 
but  "  never  could  earn  the  butter  to  spread  on  his 
W.S.  roles."  This  is  a  fairly  easy  specimen  of  the 
American  language.  The  fact  is,  we  suppose,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  Americas  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  That  which  belongs  to  the  Professors  may 
cherish  Shakespeare ;  but  it  has  little  force  in  the 
creation  of  national  feeling,  literature,  or  language, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  lives  by  Shakespeare's  rules  (if  any). 
He  wrote  so  many  plays  that  almost  any  theory  of  life 
can  be  deduced  from  them,  and  any  moral  illustrated. 
But  when  we  are  satisfied  that  he  created  the  spirit  of 
the  American  nation,  we  shall  begin  to  believe  that 
Solomon  wrote  Homer. 

Are  we  in  this  country  Shakespearian  in  any  definite 
sense?  Perhaps  we  are  more  so  than  the  Press  repre- 
sents us.  The  dramatic  critic  of  a  daily  paper,  rebuk- 
ing a  friend  of  ours  who  spoke  of  Shakespeare,  spent 
only  three  words  on  the  subject,  "That  obsolete  rot  !  " 
And  this  was  before  revue  came  to  dominate  the 
remains  of  the  drama.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — in  this  little  country 
and  that  great  one — sentimentalism  is  a  ruling  force 
and  a  perpetual  interruption  to  seeing  life  steadily  and 
whole.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  the  United  States, 
where  its  purveyors  are  called  "  the  "  sob  bri- 
gade." Sentimentalism  is  a  form  of  canting 
which  the  Elizabethans  did  not  know,  or,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  suffer  from  as  a  prevailing  vice. 
They  liked  frightfulness  (see  '  Titus  Andronicus  ') 
and  they  gloried  in  the  patriotic  and  unscrupulous 
pirate.  They  were,  as  Gissing  suggested,  an  old 
Testament  people  in  their  sense  of  just  retribution  and 
revenge.  They  had  no  Fourteen  fancy  Points  to  add 
to  the  Decalogue.  In  the  leisure  and  ease  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sentimentalism  was  invented  and 
rose  to  fashionable  importance.  Sterne  glorified  it, 
and  Johnson  fought  against  it.  The  nineteenth  century 
saw  it  flourishing  in  full  growth,  and  in  the  twentieth 
it  has  run  to  seed,  turned  the  Professors  out  of  the 
book-market,  degraded  art  and  literature,  and  made 
pots  of  money. 

REAL  HISTORY. 
The  Annual  Register  for  1918.    Longmans.    28s.  net. 

THE  publishers  don't  tell  us  who  is  the  editor  or  the 
contributors  to  this  wonderful  volume.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  impartial  record  of 
the  events  of  1918  that  it  is  possible  to  desire,  or  to 
imagine.  That  is  saying  much,  for  1918  was  a  year 
crowded  with  military,  political,  and  financial  trans- 
actions, which  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  world,  and 
which  naturally  excited  strong  passions.  Yet  nothing 
is  missed,  nothing  extenuated,  and  nothing  set  down 
in  malice,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  in  party  preju- 
dice. The  terrible  spring  campaign,  the  last  German 
offensive,  the  armistice  terms,  the  numerous  labour 
strikes,  the  great  Reform  Act,  the  budget  (with  its 
taxes  of  10s.  6d.  in  the  jQ  on  large  incomes),  the  affairs 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
and  the  Eastern  European  Countries,  all  these  things 
are  chronicled  with  a  wealth  of  details  and  dates,  that 
excites  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  Then  there  are 
chapters  on  Persia  and  Southern  Asia,  China  and 
Japan,  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics ;  finally  finance  and  commerce.  As  a 
work  of  reference  we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  this 
volume.  To  comment  on  the  series  of  events  here 
unrolled  would  be  to  write  a  review  of  19 18,  which 
is  not  our  intention.  If  we  must  sound  a  note  of 
criticism  it  is  on  the  chapter  entitled,  "  Retrospect  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Art."    A  few  books  are  singled 


out  for  appreciation  which  do  not  strike  us,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  as  being  the  best  books  of  the  year. 
We  should  not,  for  instance,  have  selected,  "The 
Kaiser  I  Knew,"  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  American  dentist, 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  even  of  gossip.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  on  which  difference  of  opinion  is 
unavoidable.  The  volume  is  one  which  no  one  who 
writes  for  or  speaks  to  the  public  can  afford  to  be 
without,  for  it  is  precisely  the  most  recent  events  that 
people  forget  the  soonest. 

PEACE  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

Jungle  Peace.    By  William  Beebe.      Witherby.  Ks. 
net. 

MR.  BEEBE,  who  is  employed  by  the  Zoological 
Society  of  New  York,  is  a  good  all-round  natura- 
list, but  chiefly  a  bird-man.  This,  no  doubt,  is  why, 
when  the  call  came,  he  joined  the  aviation  service  of 
the  United  States  army.  Earlier,  he  went  with  others 
to  collect  living  animals  in  the  forests  of  British  Guiana 
and  to  make  with  modern  scientific  appliances  a  study 
of  a  small  region  in  the  Bartica  district.  The  tech- 
nical contributions  of  the  party  to  zoology  were  in 
course  of  publication  when  its  leader  was  rapt  away  to 
France.  In  the  intervals  of  an  active  and  honourable 
service  his  mind  sought  peace  and  content  in  memories 
of  the  jungle  he  had  left.  Hence  these  essays,  hence 
their  unexpected  title,  and  hence  their  easy  style,  full 
of  reflection,  but  unweighed  with  the  mass  of  details 
that  usually  clog  the  pen  of  the  scientific  writer.  Mr. 
Beebe  takes  some  incident  of  his  journeyings  or  some 
feature  of  jungle  life,  and  lets  his  imagination  play 
round  it,  approaching  it  now  from  one  quarter,  now 
from  another,  so  that  the  reader  gets,  not  the  bare 
fact,  but  its  relations  to  the  wide  world  of  a  richly 
stored  and  well-trained  mind.  He  tells  us,  for  in- 
stance, how  he  chanced  on  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
boldly-coloured  heliconia  butterflies,  watched  them  re- 
tiring to  rest,  each  suspended  from  the  tip  of  a  twig, 
and  kept  his  vigil  while  they  slept.  At  intervals  he 
noted  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  coterie,  the  on- 
coming of  wearied  age,  and  the  tattering  of  the  bril- 
liant garb.  Still  the  butterflies  were  faithful  to  their 
home,  each  returning  to  its  wonted  twig.  Who  would 
have  suspected  this  stedfast  and  peaceful  companion- 
ship in  creatures  so  flaunting,  so  flippant,  and  so  short- 
lived? 

No  less  vivid  and  sympathetic  is  the  account  of  an 
attempt  to  catch  a  young  hoatzin,  that  old-fashioned 
bird  who  reminds  one  in  so  many  ways  of  the  link  be- 
tween birds  and  reptiles  that  palaeontologists  call  Ar- 
chceopteryx.  As  Sam,  the  black  Demeraran,  painfullv 
climbed  the  bunduri  thorn,  the  half-fledged  hoatzin 
stepped  out  of  his  swaying  nest  and  climbed  too,  using 
the  thumb  and  finger  fortunately  left  to  him.  But, 
when  there  was  no  more  branch  to  climb,  he  stood  up, 
stretched  his  wings  back  in  strange  un-bird-likc 
fashion,  leaned  forward,  and  dived  straight  down  just 
as  some  far-back  reptilian  ancestor  might  have  done. 
He  came  up  again,  but  as  the  boat  approached,  ducked 
under  and  emerged  twenty  feet  away  in  a  tangle  of 
vines.  Then,  when  the  threatened  danger  was  with- 
drawn, he  climbed  slowly  up  again  to  his  own  nest  and 
sank  into  it  with  the  first  cry  he  had  uttered.  One 
would  like  to  quote  the  whole  chapter,  which  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  the  sportsman,  the  bird-lover,  and  the 
scientific  enthusiast.  Indeed,  these  qualities  are 
manifest  throughout.  Mr.  Beebe,  whether  he  be 
studying  for  a  week  on  end  the  birds  that  visit  a  single 
wild  cinnamon  tree,  noting  as  the  seasons  change  the 
changes  in  the  cashew  tree  and  its  visitors,  capturing 
the  great  bush-master  snake,  or  watching  the  terrible' 
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attacks  and  marvellous  combined  tactics  of  the  army 
ants,  inspires  us  with  his  own  eager  interest.  We 
know  that  even  in  its  moments  of  calm  the  jungle  is  not 
a  world  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Bcebe  too,  like  R.  L. 
Stevenson, 

"  Saw  the  wood  for  what  it  was — 
The  lost  and  the  victorious  cause  ; 
The  deadly  battle  pitched  in  line, 
Saw  silent  weapons  cross  and  shine  ; 
Silent  defeat,  silent  assault — 
A  battle  and  a  burial  vault." 

But  he  brings  to  it  and  passes  on  to  us  the  peace  that 
grows  out  of  "the  philosophic  mind."  From  the 
strife  and  unrest  of  man  we  look  back  with  him  into 
this  corner  of  unchanged  nature,  with  its  glimpses  of 
a  past  that  man  never  knew,  its  hints  of  wonders  yet 
to  be  revealed,  and  we  too  are  withdrawn  for  a  time 
into  a  realm  of  peaceful  thought. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

The    Life    of   Roosevelt.     By    Hermann  Hagedorn. 
Harrap.    6s.  net. 

THIS  biography  by  an  out-and-out  admirer  of 
President  Roosevelt  is  rather  over-ingenuous  for 
a  critical  age,  but  at  any  rate  it  deals  effectively  with  its 
hero  as  a  ranchman  and  hunter  of  big  game.  The 
story  of  his  settlement  at  Bad  Lands  in  Dakota  with 
Bill  Sewell,  Will  Dow  and  the  other  brave  adventurers 
reads  like  a  tale  by  Bret  Harte  or  O.  Henry.  The 
hardships  they  endured  together  converted  Roosevelt 
from  the  asthmatic  invalid  he  had  been  as  a  boy  into  a 
man  of  grit,  and  made  his  character.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  had  as  an  uncomfortable  neighbour 
the  Marquis  dc  Mores,  presumably  that  astonishing 
individual  who  turned  anarchist  and  ultimately 
perished  in  a  madcap  expedition  against  the  Tuaregs. 
The  experiment  failed  financially,  but  it  gave  Roose- 
velt that  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  middle- 
western  mind  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
political  success.  Mr.  Hagedorn  also  writes  vivaci- 
ously about  that  East  African  tour  of  which  the  wo.ld 
heard  perhaps  just  a  little  too  much — for  what  was 
Roosevelt,  after  all,  when  compared  with  Selous? — 
and  brings  out  the  perils  of  the  journey  down  the  River 
of  Doubt  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  illness  were 
evidently  sown. 

As  a  soldier,  Roosevelt  would  have  been  great  in  the 
days  of  the  Free  Companies,  and  even  in  the  days  of 
Conde.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  Rough- 
Riders  did  fine  things ;  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
amateurishness  about  it  all,  and  the  round-robin  to 
General  Shafter,  insisting  that  the  army  should  be 
moved  north,  was  more  than  a  trifle  insubordinate. 
The  feeling  must  be  that  the  American  Government 
was  right  in  declining  his  offer  to  raise  a  division  of 
volunteers  for  the  late  war.  Fine  fellow  though  he 
was,  he  would  have  been  out  of  place  against  positions 
prepared  by  the  fiendish  skill  of  German  engineers. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  has  to  be  read  with  caution  in  his 
chapters  on  Roosevelt,  the  politician.  It  was  a  new 
thing  and  a  brave  thing  for  an  American  of  good 
family  and  with  Harvard  to  his  credit  to  go  into 
"ward  "  politics,  and  the  young  man  was  not  long  in 
making  a  genuine  name  for  himself  as  a  State  re- 
former. But,  reading  between  the  lines,  we  perceive 
that  there  was  more  compromise  in  Roosevelt's  skir- 
mishes with  the  redoubtable  Senator  Piatt  than  Mr. 
Hagedorn  quite  admits ;  and  if  Roosevelt  was  right  in 
his  aims,  his  methods  were  sometimes  unscrupulous. 
When,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  effectively  "side-tracked."  The  murder 
of  McKinley  gave  him  his  chance,  and  he  used  it  to  no 
ignoble  purpose.  If  he  did  not  defeat  the  Trusts, 
he  curtailed  their  capacities  for  oppression  ;  he  made 
the  Panama  Canal  a  reality  instead  of  something  to 
debate  about ;  and  he  called  a  decisive  halt  to  German 
designs  in  Mexico.  Roosevelt's  Presidency  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  one,  but  his  after-career,  when 
candidly  examined,  gives  reasons  for  regret.   To  a  man 


of  his  insatiable  energy,  the  position  of  ex-autocrat 
must  have  been  galling.  Cleveland  went  quietly  back 
to  his  law,  but  even  the  hurling  forth  of  book  after 
book,  travel  and  physical  exercises  could  not  satisfy 
Roosevelt's  restlessness.  He  may  not  have  been  far 
wrong  in  turning  and  rending  President  Taft,  who  had 
been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  but  his 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  goad  President  Wilson  on  to 
war  were  mixed  up  with  domestic  propaganda  that 
made  dangerous  appeals  to  indigence  and  ignorance. 
Mr.  Hagedorn  stoutly  maintains  that  his  chance  would 
have  come  again,  but  we  very  much  doubt  it.  He  did 
well  to  die  at  a  moment  when  his  services  to  his  country 
were  freshly  remembered,  while  we  on  this  side  were 
convinced,  partly  by  a  painful  contrast,  that  he  had 
always  been  a  firm  friend  to  us. 


P  R  E- V I CTO  R I A  N  DAYS. 

Love  Laughs  Last.      By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  Black- 
wood.   6s.  net. 

THE  author  of  '  Voltaire  and  his  Friends  '  has  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  her  ability  to  deal  in 
sympathetic  and  agreeable  fashion  with  biographical 
material.  To  reproduce  in  fiction  the  characteristics 
of  a  bygone  age  is  a  more  exacting  enterprise,  and  we 
do  not  find  it  easy  exactly  to  appraise  the  degree  of 
success  attained  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  at 
any  rate  an  entertaining  picture  of  social  life  in  an 
English  countryside,  and  several  lively  character 
sketches,  chiefly  feminine.  The  language  of  the 
period  selected,  which  roughly  covers  the  first  three  or 
four  decades  of  the  19th  century,  has  not  been  always 
accurately  maintained.  As  regards  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  author  has  been  conscientious  in  her  endeav- 
our to  be  true  to  fact.  Yet  we  think  that  she  has 
exaggerated,  on  one  hand,  the  housewifely  capacity  of 
ladies  at  that  date,  and  on  the  other,  perhaps,  the 
power  of  that  convention  which  forces  her  principal 
heroine  on  a  loveless  marriage,  and  on  the  still  more 
questionable  measure  of  holding  a  reluctant  fiance  to 
his  word.  We  believe  that  a  single  woman  possess- 
ing, not  only  brains  and  personality  but  money,  would 
even  then  have  made  some  sort  of  position  for  herself 
without  much  difficulty.  But  the  young  lady's  attempt 
at  an  early  age  to  electrify  her  father's  guests  by  a 
recitation  from  Horace,  not  innocent  of  false  quanti- 
ties, is  exactly  the  kind  of  incident  which  could  easily 
have  occurred.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  resulted  in  the 
cessation  of  her  classical  studies.  Pursued  in  a  more 
rational  manner,  they  might  have  done  something  to 
mitigate  her  overweening  conceit.  The  rival  heroine 
and  her  strong-minded  aunt  are  pleasant  people,  but 
after  a  decidedly  modern  pattern.  The  successive 
steps  by  which  the  inarticulate  sailor  hero  escapes  from 
his  engagement  to  one  damsel  and  espouses  the  other 
do  not,  in  our  opinion,  reflect  much  credit  on  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.  We  feel  sure  that  only  inad- 
vertence has  caused  the  use  of  some  phrases  which 
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might  lead  an  uninstructed  reader  to  suppose  that 
Hannah  More  was  averse  to  education  for  the  people, 
and  Sydney  Smith  to  intellect  in  woman. 

MODERN  FRANCE. 

History  of  Modern  France,  1815-1913.  By  Dr.  Emile 
Bourgeois.  2  vols.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
2 is.  net. 

THE  two  volumes  of  this  history  form  part  of  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Series,  which  is  intended 
when  complete  to  cover  the  modern  history  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Although  '  Modern  France  '  will  doubtless 
be  read  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  work  for  beginners.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  for 
granted  a  great  deal  of  previous  reading,  if  it  is  to  be 
studied  intelligently  and  with  interest.  The  editor 
supplies  a  list  of  w,orks  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
which  may  profitably  be  consulted  first,  and  the  lighter 
among  them  read  before  beginning  Dr.  Bourgeois's 
work.  We  would  suggest,  also,  for  the  benefit  of 
younger  students  of  Vol.  1,  the  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Craven's  '  Recit  d'une  Sceur, '  and  Grant  Duff's  '  Notes 
from  a  Diary. '  A  previous  acquaintance  with  at  least 
such  personages  as  De  la  Ferronays,  De  Circourt  or 
Lacordaire,  if  it  be  only  as  the  hero  of  an  anecdote,  will 
stimulate  both  interest  and  memory.  Otherwise,  the 
number  of  names  and  facts  on  every  page  is  too  great 
a  tax,  and  in  spite  of  the  historian's  undoubted  ability, 
his  style  has  not  always  the  quality  of  arresting  the 
attention,  or  allotting  due  prominence  and  space  to  the 
more  important  events. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  volumes  are  a  mere  com- 
pendium of  information,  but  we  could  wish  for  more  of 
the  author's  excellent  comments  on  the  situations  pre- 
sented. "  A  little  more,"  is  his  observation  at  one 
point,  "and  Louis  XVIII  would  have  been  charged 
with  tyranny  for  trying  to  protect  his  subjects  against 
it."  The  editor  notes  that  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  historian  not  only  to  narrate,  but  to  criticise,  and 
we  wish  Dr.  Bourgeois  had  exercised  his  right  more 
freely. 

The  second  volume  comprises  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  first;  nevertheless,  there  is  more  dilation  on 
special  subjects,  and  most  interesting  accounts  are 
given  of  the  rise  and  organization  of  education  in 
France  under  Jules  Ferry,  and  of  the  growth  of 
France's  colonial  possessions.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war  occupies  one  chapter,  and  this  is  followed  by  full 
accounts  of  the  Conservative  and  Democratic  republics. 
Under  the  latter  heading  begin  to  appear  such  modern, 
not  to  say  contemporary,  names  as  Grdvy,  Boulanger, 
and  Carnot,  and  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Interesting,  too,  is  the  account  of  the  connection  of 
France  and  Morocco,  to  which  any  day  may  now  supply 
the  sequel.  This  volume  completes  the  history  from 
1815  to  1913. 

THE  MAGAZINES 

The  Nineteenth  Century  appears  once  more  with  no  articles 
of  purely  literary  interest.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Chas.  Calwell  em- 
phasises the  necessity  of  a  press  censorship  in  war  time,  and  im- 
plies that  on  the  whole  the  form  of  it  from  which  we  are  nomin- 
ally released,  has  been  wise  and  beneficent.  He  surely  knows 
that  if  the  press  were  to  let  out  a  tithe  of  its  grievances  against 
the  censorship,  the  public  would  come  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  H.  M.  Pirn  tells  how  he  revived  Sinn  Fein,  and  how 
its  control  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Valera.  Mr.  Frith  describes  the 
cases  on  a  war-time  circuit  and  Dr.  Sullivan  advances  the  theory 
that  Iago  is  simply  the  worse  self  of  Othello.  Three  articles  are 
devoted  to  the  influence  of  Germany  on  the  fall  of  Russia,  that  by 
Mr.  Poliakoff  being  of  special  importance.  Much  space  is  given 
to  home  politics.  The  "  Perpetual  Candidate,"  Mr.  Masterman, 
discusses  the  approaching  end  of  the  Coalition,  Mr.  Balfour- 
Browne  smashes  the  case  for  Nationalisation,  Mr.  Harman  brings 
State  and  municipal  enterprise  to  the  test  of  "  Does  it  Pay?  "  in 
the  case  of  the  water  and  telephone  services,  and  shows  they  do 
not,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  discourses  on  Labour  Unrest.  Articles 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Spiritualism,  and  Cottage  Planning  ap- 
peal to  other  interests,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  criticises  the 
Budget. 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  Mr.  Marriott  on  Peace  terms,  and 
several  other  articles  are  devoted  to  the  war.  Mr.  Hurd  discusses 
the  future  of  the  Navy,  and  recalls  the  controversy  of  June,  1914, 
in  which  the  submarine  danger  was  scouted.  Mr.  Jennings  ad- 
vocates economy  for  other  people  than  the  crushed  middle  class. 
Capt.  Paolucci  describes  the  sinking  of  the  Viribus  Unitis  in  Pola 
Harbour  and  Miss  Violet  Markham,  her  visit  to  the  ruined  regions 
of  France.    The  future  relations  of  Russia  and  Germany  are  con- 


sidered in  an  article  which  is  not  hopeful  for  English  prospects  of 
trade,  though  Mr.  Julius  Price  in  describing  the  sea  route  to 
Siberia  is  inclined  to  be  optimistic  without  burking  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  open  communication.  Mr.  Balfour-Browne,  another 
prolific  mensuel,  gives  half-hearted  support  to  the  new  Ministry  of 
Ways  and  Communications,  and  Mr.  Glendinning  wishes  for  an 
extension  of  the  Whitley  Councils.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  re- 
views the  various  stages  of  growth  of  European  arbitration  with 
his  well-known  clearness  of  exposition.  The  literary  articles  deal 
with  Kingsley,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  falls  due  this  month, 
and  with  the  performance  of  Shakespeare,  apropos  of  M  i 
Keane's  cuts  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  National  Review  gives  Mr.  Maxse's  hopes  of  an  indem- 
nity as  "  Not  a  single  penny  !  "  Mr.  Stutfield  writes  on  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  a  subject  which 
has  been  dealt  with  in  our  correspondence  columns.  Mr. 
Warner  Allen  shows  how  the  imperfect  staff  arrangements  of  the 
American  Army  retarded  their  advance  and  prevented  the  ex- 
pected great  victory  of  the  Allies.  '  A  Dud  Soldier  '  has  a  story 
of  the  incompetence  of  our  home  war  staff,  which  is  almost  un- 
believable. Mr.  Cornford  advocates  the  Abolition  of  Osborne  in 
the  education  of  the  naval  officer  and  a  table  is  reprinted  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  hereditary  honours  from  December  6th, 
1916,  to  June  1st,  1919,  between  the  Army  and  Navy  civilians. 

Blackwood  is  still  mainly  devoted  to  excellent  war  literature, 
all  with  a  bite  to  it.  Mr.  Whibley  has  a  first-rate  denunciation 
of  the  American  mania  for  ersatz-Shakespeares — the  latest  being 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  '  Musings  w  ithout  Method  '  show 
considerable  method  in  their  examination  of  current  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Cornhii.l  has  a  fishing  story  by  Mr.  Anthony  Buxton,  an 
Anglo-Indian  story  by  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bullard,  which  seems  to  prove  that  Horatia  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  still  less  of  Nelson,  and  a  war  sketch  by 
Boyd  Cable.  Miss  Gibbon  gives  an  account  of  the  career  of 
Sandford  Moore,  to  whose  energy  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  is  due,  and  Sir  George  Aston  continues  bis 
'  Memories  of  a  Marine.' 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  revival  of  the  Motor  Show  at  Olympia  next 
November  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  motoring- 
enthusiast.  No  Olympia  Show  has  been  held  since 
1 9 1 3 ,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  this  annual  exhibi- 
tion should  be  resumed  in  the  first  year  of  Peace.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  Olympia  Show  had  become  almost  a 
national  event,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  more 
people  will  be  interested  by  it  this  year  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  The  191 9  Show  should  provide  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  trade,  and  during  the  months 
that  have  yet  to  elapse  before  the  autumn  the  private 
motorist  will  expect  manufacturers  to  make  full  use  of 
their  opportunities.  One  is  ready  to  grant  that  the 
trade  is  at  present  labouring  under  exceptional  handi- 
caps, but  the  average  motorist  will  expect  the  promise 
of  a  general  display  of  post-war  models  at  Olympia  to 
be  fulfilled.  Before  then  the  situation  as  to  material, 
labour,  and  Government  restrictions  should  have 
straightened  itself  out,  and  the  enterprising  manufac- 
turer will  look  to  Olympia  as  the  great  opportunity  of 
his  making  a  bid  for  Peacetime  trade.  We  are 
exercising  an  admirable  patience,  many  of  us,  in  re- 
gard to  the  delivery  of  new  cars,  but  we  fully  anticipate 
that  the  trade  will  be  able  to  stage  a  representative 
range  at  the  November  Show. 

It  was  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the  first 
Peacetime  Show  should  be  confined  to  cars  of  British 
manufacture.  This  proposal  has  been  considered  by 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  and 
it  is  now  decided  that  the  Exhibition  next  November 
shall  be  open  to  representatives  of  all  friendly  nations. 
This  will  make  the  Show  all  the  more  interesting  from 
the  private  purchaser's  point  of  view,  and  should  pro- 
vide additional  inducement  to  home  designers  to  out- 
distance their  rivals.  To  what  extent  the  present  re- 
strictions on  the  import  of  cars  will  then  be  in  force  we 
cannot  predict,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  foreign  represen- 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty 

THE  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
Lanchester  New  "Forty,"  will 
make  it  the  most  efficient  of  post- 
war cars.  It  is  designed  as  a  complete 
car.  Its  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
is  in-built,  an  integral  part  of  the  engine. 
The  power  unit  itself  is  designed  in  the 
light  of  Aero  engine  experience,  and 
embodies  new  and  interesting  depart- 
ures from  pre-war  Lanchester  design. 
The  influence  of  the  metallurgical  labora- 
tory is  reflected  in  the  cutting  down  of 
useless  weight;  and  the  use  of  lighter, 
higher-grade,  and  stronger  material,  will 
result  in  a  super-excellent  car  for 
reliable,  economical,  and  efficient  service. 

Ia^chester 

95  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Birmingham  AND  Manchester. 


tation  will  be  handicapped.  We  hear,  already,  of 
several  very  interesting  French  and  Italian  cars  that 
are  likely  to  be  staged,  and  neither  of  our  Allies  are 
likely  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  meantime. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  one  group  of  exhibitors  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The  wily  German  and  his 
satellites  will  not  be  there  ! 

Those  who  remember  the  decoration  schemes  of  the 
stands  at  pre-war  Shows,  and  the  gorgeous  conglomer- 
ation of  light  and  colour  they  collectively  presented, 
may  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  this  year  the  display 
is  to  be  less  elaborate.  It  is  proposed  that  the  stands 
next  November  shall  be  uniform  in  character,  and  of 
quite  simple  decoration.  But  the  uninitiated  purchaser 
may  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  induced  to  accord  a  particular  exhibit  undue  con- 
sideration simply  because  it  is  surmounted  by  a  bril- 
liant lighting  scheme.  There  are  also  obvious  advant- 
ages in  this  from  the  rival  exhibitors'  point  of  view, 
and  the  new  order  of  things  really  seems  fairer  all 
round  from  a  trade  aspect.  Prospective  purchasers 
may  also  like  to  recall  that  the  firms  exhibiting  are 
given  a  sporting  chance  of  staging  their  goods  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  choice  of  position  in  the  hall  being 
determined  by  ballot. 

Motors,  tractors  and  agricultural  implements  will 
not  be  exhibited  at  the  Olympia  Car  Show,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  special  display  of  these  in  Lincoln 
during  September;  when  there  will  probably  be  facili- 
ties for  showing  tractors  at  work  on  adjoining  land. 
Commercial  cars  and  motor  cycles  used  to  have  special 
Shows  of  their  own  in  pre-war  days,  and  one  may  anti- 
cipate that  these  will  be  resumed  this  year  if  possible. 
In  view  of  the  now  universal  use  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  a  revival  of  these  Shows  is  as  import- 
ant for  commercial  and  private  considerations  as  the 
event  already  determined  upon.  The  pleasure  car 
Show  will  open  on  Friday,  November  7th,  and  close  on 
Saturday,  November  12th. 


The  Product  of  Perseverance 


This  is  what  prolonged  effort  and  constant  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources has  produced  as  the  ideal  peace  model  car 
of  medium  power  and  medium  weight. 


The  New 


"  Twenty  " 

is  the  very  acme  of  modern  motor  car 
design.  The  combined  effort  of  labour 
and  capital  working  in  cordial  co-opera- 
tion with  modern  factory  facilities 
organised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
keenest  desire  to  excel,  have  alone  made 
it  possible. 

THE  AUSTIN   MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  NORTHFIELD.  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone.  King's  Norton  230  Telegrams.  "Speedily.  Northfield  " 
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There  is  just  one  trouble  to  the  smoker  of 
"Three  Nuns" — it  must  be  that  or  nothing' 

M  King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
I-O*  packets  lljd     Tins:  2-oz  1/11— 4-ox  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2£— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &.  Son.  branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland',  Limited.  St>  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  635 


for 
these  Initials 


They  are  your  guarantee.  They  prove  that  the 
OSRAM  you  buy  is  the  British  Lamp  made  in 
London  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
They  stand  for  the  great  Triple  Alliance  between 
British  science,  British  Manufacturing  enterprise, 
and    the    unrivalled   skill    of    British  workers. 


A  WARNING. 

It  is  possible  that,  after  signing  of 
Peace  ''  Osratn"  lamps  of  foreign 
manufacture  may  be  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country.  Remember  that  it  is 
only  OSRAM  LAMPS  bearing  the 
initials  G.E.C.  which  are  of  genuine 
manufacture.  Look  for  G.E.C.  on 
every  OSRAM  Lamp  you  buy. 

Obtainable  from  all  Electricians,  Ironmongers,  and  Stores. 
Advt.  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,   67  Queen  Victoria  Street,   London,  E.C.  4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 BOOKS.  

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/- ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£"6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
'J  -  ;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ,£712.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

 EDUCATIONAL.  

KENYON  HALL  COLLEGE.— High-Class  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.     20  acres.     Fees  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
upwards.     Classical,    Commercial   and   Scientific  Educa- 
tion.    Proprietor   and   Principal,  Dr.  JOHN    MASTIN,  D.Sc, 
Litt.D.,  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

THE  .UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR  OF  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  (Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature).— APPLICATIONS  for  this 
Chair  (which  has  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Litt.D.)  are  invited  and  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2,  not  later  than  30th  June,  1919.  Salary, 
,£1,100  per  annum.  Duties  to  commence  1st  March,  1920.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  duties,  tenure,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

MANSARD     GALLERY.     Exhibition     of     Paintings  by 
MARCEL  JEFFERYS.    May  31— June  28,  10—6,  includ- 
ing Saturdays.      Admission,  Is.  3d.  (including  Catalogue 
and  Tax).    Heal's,  195,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call   or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 

W.  1.    Est.  150  years.  ^^^^ 

RD      A         The     SPRING     EXHIBITION     of  the 
.  jL3.r\.     R°yal  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS 
is   being  held  (by   kind  permission   of  the 
Library  Committee)  at  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Guildhall. 
DAILY,  10  to  5.     Admission,  including  tax,  Is.  3d. 

 MUSIC.  

Miss  WIGMORE  HALL. 

HILTON  GRIFFIN. 

PIANO  RECITAL. 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanovei-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


C 


T 


HELM  A  DAVIES. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 


TWO  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 

FRIDAY  EVENINGS, 
JUNE  13  and  JUNE  27,  at  8.15. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Send  for  a  copy— 1/3  post 
free,  or  12/-  per  annum 
post  free  ;  13/-  to  Canada 
and  16/-  to  elsewhere  Abroad. 

9  King  St.,  Govent  Garden,  W.C.2 


Macmillan  &  Co.'s  List 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS 
MODERN  GERMANY 

ITS   RISE,  GROWTH,  DOWNFALL, 
AND  FUTURE 

By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER, 

Author  of  "The  Foundations  of  Germany,"  &c. 

Sixth  Edition.  Entirely  re-written  and  very 
greatly  enlarged.  15s.  net. 

The  new  edition  contains  all  the  permanently  valuable 
information  of  the  previous  edition  in  a  greatly  con- 
centrated form,  and  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
new  matter  added  to  that  standard  work. 

COMMERCIAL  FORESTRY 

IN  BRITAIN.  Its  Decline  and  Revival.  By 
E.  P.  STEBBING,  Head  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  need 
for  a  national  scheme  of  afforestation  and  its 
benefit  to  the  country  discussed  by  an  acknow- 


ledged authority, 


6s.  net. 
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romance.  Illustrated.    15s.  net. 
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Tower  of  Ivory,"  &c.  An  engaging  story  of 
mystery  and  romance,  written  with  all  Mrs. 
Atherton's  distinguished  craftsmanship,  human 
understanding  and  dramatic  power.        6s.  net. 
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ULU  RANTAU  RUBBER  ESTATES. 

DIVIDEND  OF  25  PER  CENT.— EXTENSION  OF 
CULTIVATED  AREA. 

The  12th  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  UIu 
Rantau  Rubber  Estates  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford  Court, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann  (Chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen, — There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  about  Ulu  Rantau,  and  that  is  that,  although  it  is  a  very 
small  estate,  its  productivity  is  high,  being  no  less  than  390  lbs. 
of  rubber  per  acre.  I  am  glad,  also,  to  tell  the  shareholders  that 
the  health  on  the  estate,  which  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of 
anxiety,  has  very  much  improved.  The  Ulu  Rantau  Company, 
with  other  estates,  restricted  the  output  of  rubber  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  that  all 
planters  should  diminish  their  crops.  The  quantity  of  rubber 
secured  was  234,605  lbs.,  as  against  an  estimate  of  229,000  lbs. 
The  cost  of  production,  f.o.b.,  was  9.77d.,  as  against  9.67d.  in 
1917,  and  the  average  net  price  realised  was  Is.  5.89d.  as  com- 
pared with  2s.  1.09d.  for  1917.  A  further  257  acres  were  opened 
up  during  the  year,  and  there  now  remain  only  about  120  acres 
of  land  that  can  be  planted.  The  profit  and  loss  account,  after 
deducting  estate  and  London  expenditure,  shows  a  balance  to 
credit  of  ,£6,808,  to  which  must  be  added  ^78,718  brought  for- 
ward from  last  year,  making  a  total  of  £15,526.  We  have 
already  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  less  income-tax, 
and  we  have  transferred  to  the  income-tax  account  .£4,000.  We 
now  propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  less  income- 
tax,  making  25  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  to  carry  forward  a 
sum  of  ,£"3,293.  I  now  beg  to  move  :  "  That  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1918,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  adopted  ;  that  a  final  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
less  income-tax — making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  for  the  year,  less 
income-tax — be  and  is  hereby  declared  payable  to  the  share- 
holders on  the  register  at  the  26th  May,  1919,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  ,£3,293  8s.  5d.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  The  retiring  director 
(Mr.  R.  W.  Harrison)  was  re-elected,  and  the  auditors  (Messrs. 
P.  D.  Leake  and  Co.)  were  re-appointed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Chairman, 
directors  and  to  the  staff,  both  in  London  and  in  the  East,  for 
the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  company  had  been  con- 

The  meeting  then  terminated, 
ducted  during  a  year  of  very  exceptional  difficulties. 
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THE  CITY 

[Need  for  an  Energetic  Campaign  to  Make  the  New 
Loan  a  Success — Help  for  Indian  Gold  Mines  but 
None  for  South  Africans — Situation  in  Mexico.] 

Just  when  the  City  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  funding-  loan  was  shelved  until  the  autumn  the 
Treasury  began  to  make  up  its  mind  and  having 
missed  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  loan  in  May 
when  markets  were  busy  and  general  conditions  were 
propitious  it  decided  to  sandwich  the  most  important 
financial  operation  of  the  year  between  Whitsun  and 
the  summer  holidays.  In  waiting  for  the  signing  of 
peace  the  Chancellor  has  risked  losing  his  opportunity, 
for  the  "  off  "  season  is  starting  early  this  year  and  the 
holiday  period  is  never  a  good  time  for  investment 
brokers. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  loan  is  to  provide 
;/. 250,000,000  to  meet  the  year's  probable  deficit  and 
then  to  fund  as  much  as  possible  of  the  floating  debt 
consisting  of  £1,036  millions  of  Treasury  bills,  ,£458 
millions  of  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  ^245  millions 
of  Exchequer  Bonds  and  ^98  millions  of  miscellane- 
ous foreign  debt — total  ,£1,837  millions.  The  Treasury 
has  a  big  task  before  it  to  make  this  loan  a  real  suc- 
cess. The  country  no  longer  has  before  it  the  incen- 
tive of  the  necessity  of  winning  the  war  at  all  costs ; 
the  appeal  to  patriotism  now  strikes  a  softer  note.  Con- 
sequently a  more  energetic  campaign  than  during  the 
w  ar  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  sub- 
scription to  the  loan. 

It  will  not  be  a  simple  matter  to  raise  the  £250  mil- 
lions for  the  current  year's  budget,  but  the  total  sub- 
scriptions will  need  to  be  a  multiple  of  that  sum  if  the 
operation  is  to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  situ- 
ation. In  saying  this  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  exceptional  efforts  will  be  needed.  So  far  the 
Treasury  hardly  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  business ;  it  is  not  closely  in  touch  with 
practical  finance  in  the  City  and  its  attitude  too  often 
leaves  the  newspapers  and  the  public  "  guessing,"  and 
guessing  wrong,  in  regard  to  matters  on  which  there 
should  be  no  misunderstandings.  To  make  the  new 
loan  a  popular  one,  it  will  be  well  to  give  it  a  popular 
title ;  it  will  be  well  to  excite  the  competitive  spirit  be- 
tween town  and  town  and  better  still  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  setting  each  city  or  district  a  quota  to  be 
reached.  This  has  worked  well  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  If  the  lists  are  to  be  opened  next  week 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  and  we  fear  that  the  prepara- 
tions are  badly  in  arrear. 

The  Derby,  Whitsun  and  the  loan  have  taken  the 
"go"  out  of  stock  markets,  but  a  period  of  rest  will 
do  no  harm  and  will  enable  investors  to  obtain  a  better 
perspective  of  values.  As  a  rule  prices  are  high  in  re- 
lation to  dividends  and  new  issues  of  capital  frequently 
offer  more  attraction  than  do  older  securities  at  exist- 
ing quotations.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  also  that  the 
large  majority  of  new  issues  are  of  respectable  char- 
acter. The  removal  of  restrictions  on  new  capital  has 
not  been  followed  by  a  rush  of  wild  cat  schemes.  At 
the  same  time  investors  seem  to  be  exercising  wise  dis- 
crimination in  their  applications  for  new  issues.  All 
the  decently-secured  offerings  have  been  oversub- 
scribed. On  the  other  hand,  the  Abyssinian  Corpora- 
tion, admittedly  a  speculative  enterprise,  has  received 
very  limited  support. 

Occasionally  a  curious  resurrection  of  shares  is  made 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  without  recourse  to  the  form- 
alities of  a  prospectus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week 
a  market  was  "made"  in  the  shares  of  a  syndicate 
owning  concessions  in  West   Africa.      These  shares 


with  a  normal  value  of  10s.  were  placed  in  the  market 
at  about  50s.  and  dealings  commenced  at  about  3^. 
The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  is  apparently  unable 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  "introduction,"  but  expresses 
its  disapproval  by  excluding  the  markings  of  bargains 
from  the  Supplementary  List  of  Quotations.  This 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  policy.  If  dealings  are  per- 
mitted the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  safe- 
guard of  a  record  of  quotations.  The  hesitation  of  the 
Committee  to  exert  drastic  control  is  comprehensible, 
because  free  trade  is  a  sound  policy  for  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  but  if  publicity  is  undesirable,  surely  the  deal- 
ings are  equally  so. 

If  reliance  can  be  placed  on  reports  coming  through 
Washington,  there  are  signs  of  another  revolution  in 
Mexico.  Villa  is  said  to  be  taking  up  arms  against 
Carranza  again,  supported  by  one  Felipe  Angeles,  who 
is  described  as  a  good  soldier,  and  well  educated.  Ap- 
parently some  American  interests  regard  Angeles  as  a 
suitable  substitute  for  Carranza,  who  has  not  proved 
amenable  to  the  wishes  of  his  American  supporters,  and 
in  connection  with  these  reports  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Carranza  representative,  Nieto,  who  went  to 
Washington  and  New  York  recently  to  arrange  a  loan, 
went  back  empty-handed.  It  may  be  hoped,  however, 
that  if  fresh  trouble  is  brewing  in  Mexico,  it  will  not 
last  long.  The  United  States  has  the  men  and  muni- 
tions, wherewith  to  compel  order,  whereas  five  years 
ago  Washington  could  merely  give  moral  support  to 
the  bandit  in  control.  British  investors  who  have 
money  in  Mexico,  want  peace  and  a  fair  field ;  if  they 
have  that  it  matters  little  who  is  president. 

Indian  gold  mining  companies — the  Champion,  My- 
sore, Nundydroog,  Balaghat  and  North  Anantapur — 
have  at  last  received  practical  alleviation  of  the  hard- 
ship caused  by  the  rise  in  the  rupee.  The  companies 
were  paid  in  London  for  gold  lodged  in  Bombay  and 
they  suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  their  remittances  to 
India  for  wages  and  other  expenses.  It  has  now  been 
arranged  that  approximately  one  half  of  their  monthly 
production  shall  be  delivered  to  and  paid  for  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  rupees.  But  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  get  this  simple  arrangement  accepted  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

South  African  gold  mines  will  sell  their  output,  or  a 
part  of  it,  at  world  market  prices  unless  they  get  com- 
pensation from  the  Government.  A  recent  question  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  received  the  reply  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  it  was  most  undesirable  to  alter  the 
standard  price  of  gold.  Gold  producers  have  not  asked 
that  the  standard  price  should  be  raised ;  they  know 
that  it  would  cause  world-wide  financial  disorganisa- 
tion ;  but  they  do  ask  for  some  compensation  for  higher 
freight  charges  and  increased  cost  of  working  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  their  product  is  the  only  essen- 
tial commodity  whose  price  has  not  risen  during  the 
war.    It  is  still  hoped  that  something  will  be  done. 

Reports  of  some  Industrial  companies  now  coming 
to  hand  indicate  the  necessity  for  caution.  The  direc- 
tors of  Pease  and  Partners,  the  Darlington  iron  and 
coal  firm,  state  that  there  has  been  a  serious  falling 
off  in  profits  since  the  Armistice.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  labour  and  the  output  per  man  employed  at  the  col- 
lieries and  ironstone  mines  shows  a  heavy  reduction 
owing  to  absenteeism  and  to  less  work  done  per  shift. 
The  national  seriousness  of  this  condition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  applies  to  a  key  industry.  The  directors 
of  D.  Davis  and  Sons  have  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
probably  grave  effects  of  the  Sankey  Award  in  regard 
to  wages  and  hours  of  the  miners.  In  another  direc- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  Brunner  Mond  and  Co.  report 
a  considerable  reduction  in  profits,  the  dividend  of  10 
per , cent,  for  the  year  to  March  31  last,  comparing 
with  the  equivalent  of  11  per  cent,  for  1917-18  on  the 
capital  as  it  now  stands. 
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ROSEHAUGH  TEA  AND  RUBBER.    KAPAR  PARA  RUBBER  ESTATES. 


DIVIDEND  OF  20  PER  CENT.— THE  GENERAL  RESERVE. 

The  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Rosehaugh 
Tea  and  Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  May  30th,  at  Win- 
chester House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann 
(Deputy  Chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Rycroft  (joint  London  secretary)  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — Considering  that  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve  under  review'were  the  most  critical  and  strenu- 
ous period  of  the  war,  I  think  the  shareholders  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  now  presented  to  them.  The 
amount  of  rubber  harvested  during  the  year  was  2,194,970  lbs., 
against  an  estimate  of  2,142,000  lbs.  The  tea  harvested  was 
1,081,845  lbs.,  as  against  an  estimate  of  1,150,000  lbs.  The  net 
average  prices — by  which  we  mean  the  price  less  selling  charges — 
were  for  rubber  Is.  6.32d.  (which  is  really  equivalent  to  a  gross 
price  of  about  2s.  per  lb.)  and  for  tea  7.95d.  The  f.o.b.  costs 
were  for  rubber  8.8d.  and  for  tea  6.6d.  Turning  to  the  accounts, 
you  will  see  that  the  net  proceeds  realised  by  the  sale  of  rubber 
and  tea,  etc.,  amounted  to  £208,688.  In  order  to  get  that  the 
estate  expenditure  was  ,£115,597  for  rubber,  for  tea,  and  for  de- 
preciation. The  London  expenses  being  added  makes  the  total 
working  cost  ,£119,491,  or,  roughly  speaking,  equal  to  57  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue.  We  get  finally  a  sum  of  £91,224  odd 
brought  into  the  protfit  and  loss  appropriation  account,  which, 
with  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1917  of  £17,825,  makes 
altogether  £109,049  odd.  Deducting  from  that  sum  the  divi- 
dend of  65  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  the  amount  re- 
served for  income-tax  and  the  amounts  transferred  to  fire  insur- 
ance reserve  and  general  reserve,  all  of  which  items  come  to 
£44,582,  we  get  finally  available  for  dividend  a  sum  of  £64,466 
odd,  which  we  propose  to  dispose  of,  subject  to  your  approval,  in 
the  following  manner.  We  propose  to  pay  an  ordinary  dividend 
of  20  per  cent.,  less  tax  at  5s.  9d.  in  the  £,  which  will  absorb 
£46,425,  leaving  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year  £18,041. 
Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  and  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1918,  as  submitted  to  this  meeting,  be 
and  the  same- are  hereby  approved  and  adopted,  that  a  dividend  of 
20  per  cent.,  less  tax,  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  that 
the  balance  of  £18,041  19s.  8d.  be  carried  forward  to  the  next 
account.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Nevett  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  William  Nevett  seconded  the  motion. 

A  Larger  Dividend  Suggested. 

Mr.  Weston  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  to  add  £20,000  to 
the  general  reserve,  which  already  amounted  to  £145,000.  He 
would  have  thought  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  reserve  would 
be  the  equalisation  of  dividends,  but  apparently  that  was  not  so, 
for  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  was  being  reduced  to  20 
per  cent.  He  thought  the  dividend  might  have  been  continued  at 
30  per  cent.,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  of  £91,000  of  net. 
profit  only  £46,000  was  being  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  ; 
and  In  these  days,  when  so  much  had  to  be  paid  to  run  the  coun- 
try, it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  shareholders  should  re- 
ceive as  much  as  possible  in  dividends.  The  addition  of  £20,000 
to  the  general  reserve  made  it  look  like  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
protection  of  the  preference  shareholders.  He  had  mentioned  on 
previous  occasions  the  absence  of  a  market  in  the  shares,  which 
was  very  bad  from  the  shareholders'  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  said  he  did  not  think  any  real 
complaint  could  be  made  about  the  market.  The  position  was 
that  there  were  no  sellers,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  position 
could  be  altered  unless  some  of  the  shareholders  wished  to  part 
with  their  shares,  which  they  did  not.  What  had  been  said  about 
the  size  of  the  reserve  was  perfectly  true.  The  directors  had  done 
what  they  considered  prudent  in  the  circumstances,  but  he  thought 
he  might  say,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  that  the  question 
of  the  reserve  and  the  carry  forward  had  been  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  directors  for  some  time.  They  could  go  on  adding 
to  the  reserve  and  carrying  forward  a  large  sum,  or  it  could  be 
capitalised  by  issuing  fresh  shares  against  it,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  being  carefully  considered  by  the  Board.  He  did  not 
think  shareholders  need  be  in  the  least  afraid  that  the  policy  of 
the  Board  was  influenced  by  undue  leaning  towards  the  interests 
of  one  class  of  shareholders  rather  than  another.  That  insinua- 
tion was  quite  unfounded. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  director, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the  company,  and  exl 
plained  that  Mr.  Fletcher  could  not  leave  the  North  of  Scotland  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nevett  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  P.  D.  Leake  and  Co.,  having  been  re- 
elected, 

Mr.  Leake  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  di- 
rectors and  the  staff  in  London  and  the  East  for  their  services 
during  a  time  of  abnormal  difficulty. 

Capt.  Board,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said  the  difficulties  must 
have  been  appalling.  Nearly  all  the  European  population  in  the 
East  had  been  engaged  on  other  work,  if  not  on  actual  active 
service.  The  continual  sinking  of  ships  must  have  caused  con- 
fusion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  the  resolution 
would  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  general  manager  in  Ceylon 
and  to  all  the  superintendents,  who  had  really  done  yeoman  ser- 
vice during  the  year.  Mr.  Walker  had  been  in  this  country  re- 
cently on  leave  ;  he  was  an  exceedingly  able  man  and  had  given 
a  most  satisfactory  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  their  proper- 
ties in  Ceylon.  ^ 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


DIVIDEND  OF  50  PER  CENT.— AMERICAN  ACTIVITY 
IN  SUMATRA. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Kapar  Para  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann  (Chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding. 

A  Representative  of  the  Secretaries  (Messrs.  William  Nevett 
and  Co.)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the 
report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  crop  secured  for  the  year  amounted 
to  792,763  lbs.,  against  an  estimate  of  862,000  lbs.,  and  com- 
pared with  an  output  for  last  year  of  1,077,213  lbs.  The  shortage 
on  the  estimate,  which  was  revised  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  to  restrict  the  output  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  1917  crop,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  very  severe  win- 
tering of  the  trees  during  a  dry  year,  and  also  to  the  outbreak  of 
an  influenza  epidemic  last  October  on  the  estate.  The  f.o.b.  cost 
of  the  crop  was  10.23d  per  lb.,  against  7.9d.  last  year.  The  net 
average  price  realised,  including  the  estimated  value  of  the  un- 
sold portion,  is  Is.  7.77d.,  against  2s.  0.24d.  for  last  year,  which 
is  a  considerable  reduction.  Turning  to  the  accounts,  you  will  see 
that  the  gross  amount  realised  by  rubber  sales  for  the  year,  after 
deducting  freight,  insurance,  warehousing,  and  selling  charges,  is 
£65,316.  In  order  to  make  this  income,  there  are  crop  expenses 
and  depreciation  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  amounting  to 
£35,417.  If  you  add  to  that  the  London  expenses,  secretarial 
and  directors'  fees,  and  so  on,  .£2,153  16s.  6d.  and  take  into  ac- 
count on  the  other  side  interest  on  investments,  £1,446,  you  get 
a  final  sum  available  for  dealing  with  to-day  of  £55,481  lis. 
bringing  in  from  last  year  £26,258  odd.  We  paid  an  interim 
dividend  of  15  per  cent,  less  tax,  in  December,  and  that  leaves  us 
to  deal  to-day  with  £44,231,  which  we  propose,  subject  to  your 
consent,  to  dispose  of  in  the  following  manner.  We  propose  to 
pay  a  final  dividend  of  35  per  cent.,  less  income-tax  and  to  carry 
forward  to  next  year  £17,981.  The  amount  actually  earned  by 
the  company  in  the  year  was  £40,000,  and  we  are  distributing 
£50,000.  Of  course,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  draw  upon 
the  amount  carried  forward.  You  will  see  that  our  reserve  fund 
stands  at  £60,000,  and  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  company  like  this,  which  has  now  opened  out  its  whole 
property,  to  add  to  its  reserve  or  have  a  large  carry  forward. 
The  Rubber  Outlook. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  rubber,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say  anything  that  you  have  not  probably  heard  before.  Everything 
must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  peace  that  is  concluded  with  Central  Europe.  If 
the  advocate  of  a  penal  and  vindictive  peace  should  prevail,  then 
I  think  that  we  should  be  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  inas- 
much as  we  should  have  probably  to  transmit  our  product- 
through  the  medium  of  some  neutral  country,  but  if  financial  as- 
sistance is  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Central  Europe  commercially,  as  1  hope  may  be 
the  case,  then  I  think  there  must  be  a  very  large  demand  for  our 
rubber  in  order  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  last  four  years. 
There  is  only  one  other  slightly  adverse  factor  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  Americans, 
who  are  going  to  be  our  keenest  competitors  in  the  future,  have 
been  planting  and  developing,  as  you  know,  very  large  rubber 
estates  in  Sumatra.  I  am  told  that  they  have  something  like 
50,000  acres  of  planted  rubber  in  Sumatra.  That  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  market.  However,  one 
hopes  that,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  development 
of  electricity  and  transport,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  between  supply  and  demand.  I  now  beg  to 
move  : — "  That  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1918,  be  and  is  hereby  adopted  ;  that  a  final  divi- 
dend of  35  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  making  a  total  of  50  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  be  and  is  hereby  declared,  payable  to  share- 
holders on  the  register  on  28th  May,  1919,  and  that  the  balance 
of  £17,981  lis.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year." 

Mr.  William  Nevett  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
uanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nevett,  the 
retiring  director,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  retiring  auditors  (Messrs.  P.  D.  Leake  and  Co.)  were  re- 
appointed, and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors  and 
staff  in  the  East,  proposed  by  Captain  Boord,  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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FELLOWS  MAGNETO  COMPANY.  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 

CONQUEST  OF  A  GERMAN  INDUSTRY.  INSTITUTION. 


The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows'  Magneto  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  Company's  Factory,  Cumberland 
Avenue,  Park  Royal,  Willesden,  N.W.10,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st 
inst.,  at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  V.  L.  Fellows  (the  chairman  of  the 
company)  presided. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  Chairman  said  :  Our  second 
annual  general  meeting  is  held  to-day  at  Willesden,  to  afford  our 
shareholders  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  company's  factory 
and  works,  which  evidence  the  very  important  and  extensive 
business  that  has  been  built  up  during  the  war  on  an  original 
capital  of  only  .£66,000.  The  si?e  of  our  factory — the  consider- 
able area  of  available  freehold  land  and  road  frontages  we  possess 
— the  splendid  equipment  in  plant,  tools  and  machinery  which  we 
hope  you  will  have  time  to  inspect  after  the  meeting,  show  how 
conservative  is  the  value  placed  on  your  property  in  the  balance- 
sheet. 

9^   AND  24  PER  CENT.  DIVIDENDS. 

During  the  past  year  our  capital  was  increased  to  £114,696. 
The  directors  now  recommend  the  payment  of  a  final  5j  per 
cent.,  making  91  per  cent,  for  the  year,  on  double  our  original 
preferred  capital,  and  a  dividend  of  24  per  cent,  on  our  ordinary 
shares,  as  compared  with  15  per  cent,  for  the  18  months  to  the 
end  of  1917.  Mooerver,  we  have  set  aside  .£4,496  for  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  and  retain  a  surplus  in  hand  of  ,£3,130. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  judging  from  contracts 
already  in  hand,  and  from  business  done  since  December  31st 
we  are  earning  considerable  profits,  sufficient,  in  our  opinion, 
to  cover  the  expenses  due  to  the  change  over  to  Peace  production, 
and  also  to  maintain  the  present  dividends,  not  only  on  our  issued 
capital,  but  also  on  the  new  capital,  for  the  issue  of  which  your 
directors  will  ask  your  approval,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  factory  and  works  and  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  company.  We  still  have  about  2^  acres  of  freehold  land, 
available  for  extensions,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
When  this  land  is  covered,  we  shall  have  an  ideal  factory  with 
frontages  to  two  roads. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  ours  was  a  "  War  "  company, 
and  fears  have  been  expressed  that  we  should  suffer  when  war 
orders  ceased.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  so — on  the 
contrary,  we  have  greatly  benefited  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
— and  of  Government  control.  Our  progress  since  the  armistice 
has  been  most  encouraging.  Our  magnetos  are  recognised  as 
superior  in  reliability,  accuracy  of  make,  and  efficiency,  to  all 
German  pre-war  products.  Preliminary  contracts  have  already 
been  accepted  by  the  company,  sufficient  to  absorb  for  the  time 
being  our  entire  output.  Further  remunerative  contracts  have 
been  offered  to  us,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  postponed  pending 
the  extension  of  our  factory  and  works. 

Extension  of  the  Business. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  profitable  prices  ruling  for  other  Motor 
Electrical  accessories,  their  manufacture  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Company,  and  in  one  case  a  very  large  contract  sufficient  to 
absorb  our  entire  surplus  output  has  already  been  accepted.  The 
company  is  therefore  no  longer  dependent  solely  on  one  product. 

Our  prospects  to-day  can  only  be  classed  as  most  encouraging. 
The  demand  for  our  magnetos  both  in  the  home,  foreign  and 
colonial  markets  is  greater  than  we  can  at  present  supply.  We 
have  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being  safeguarded  against 
undue  competition  by  the  Government  protection  which  the  mag- 
neto industry  must  continue  to  receive  as  a  "  key  industry  "  of 
national  importance. 

We  have  also  concluded  arrangements  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
nature  for  the  handling  of  our  export  trade  for  the  whole  world. 

New  Capital  Issue. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  extension  of  our  factory,  and  finance 
the  larger  stocks  of  materials  which  such  a  rapidly  growing 
business  as  ours  requires,  the  directors  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  doubling  of  the  company's  present  authorised  capital 
by  the  creation  of  50,000  ordinary  shares  of  10s.  each,  and  100,000 
8  per  cent,  cumulative  participating  preferred  shares  of  £1  each. 
Our  shareholders  will  have  the  prior  right  of  subscribing  for  the 
new  issue,  on  favourable  terms,  details  of  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  be  submitted  for  approval  to  our  shareholders.  Easy 
terms  of  payment  will  be  arranged,  so  that  the  company's  funds 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  requirements. 

As  regards  any  of  the  new  issue  not  applied  for  by  our  share- 
holders, we  shall  welcome  applications  from  members  of  the 
public  who  may  wish  to  share  in  the  prosperity  that  we  hope 
will  attend  future  operations  of  the  company.  All  applications 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  issue  of  capital  should  be 
addressed  to  our  West  End  Offices,  21.  St.  James'  Street.  Lon- 
don, S.W.I,  and  applicants  who  register  their  names  will  receive 
priority  of  allotment  after  the  offer  to  our  shareholders  is  closed. 

The  shareholders  having  congratulated  the  management  on  the 
result  of  the  past  year's  working,  the  report  and  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  retiring  director,  Mr.  H'.  M.  Alleyn, 
and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Jones,  Son  &  Andrews,  chartered 
accountants,  having  been  re-elected,  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £16,000,000. 

New  Assurances,  £1,300,000. 
The  Eighty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  28th  May,  Sir  George  M.  Paul,  D.K.S.,  LL.D.,  in 
the  chair. 

Extracts  from  Report. 
Year's  Business. 

The  new  assurances  completed  in  1918,  after  deducting  sums  re- 
assured, were  £1, 300,000,  as  compared  with  ,£1,142,000  in  1917. 
The  new  premiums  were  £66,517,  as  against  £50,955,  and  the 
total  premium  income  ,£819,200,  as  against  £789,200.  The  mor- 
tality experience  also  was  favourable,  the  total  claims  having  been 
,£830,000  only,  as  against  ,£998,000  in  1917. 

Quinquennial  Investigation. 
Assets. 

The  customary  examination  of  the  investments  and  securities 
held  by  the  Institution  was,  as  usual,  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
the  directors  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  as  foreshadowed  in  last  year's  report,  a  heavy  depre- 
ciation in  the  quotations  of  the  marketable  securities  has  followed 
on  the  war,  and  the  consequent  high  rate  of  interest  prevailing. 
To  meet  the  depreciation,  from  which  in  all  probability  there  will 
be  a  substantial  recovery,  the  directors  have  decided  to  maintain 
the  investment  reserve  fund  at  its  present  amount  of  £'400,000, 
and  to  write  off  £385,953,  which  sum  also  covers  any  deprecia- 
tion on  the  heritable  securities. 

Valuation  of  Liabilities. 

In  valuing  the  liabilities  the  directors  have  not  made  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  procedure  followed  at  last  investigation.  The 
British  Offices  Table  with  3  per  cent,  interest  throughout  has 
been  used  as  the  basis,  the  net  premiums  only  being  taken  credit 
for — the  whole  "  loading  "  or  difference  between  the  premiums 
payable  and  the  net  premiums  being  reserved  for  expenses  and 
contingencies.  Ample  additional  reserves  have  been  provided  for 
expense  in  connection  with  assurances  effected  by  terminable 
premiums,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Institution's  busi- 
ness. 

On  these  data  the  investigation  was  made,  and  the  following  are 
the  results  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  investigation,  whose 
recommendations  have  been  unanimously  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  board  : — 

The  funds  as  at  December  31,  1918,  amounted  to  ...  ,£16,367,479 
Investment  Reserve  Fund    ...       ...       ...  ,£400,000 

Amount  written  off  Investments    ...       ...  385,953 


785,953 


Leaving  ,£15,581,526 

The  net    liability    under    assurances    and  annuities 

amounted  to    15,215,230 


Showing  a  surplus,  in  addition  to  ,£60,749  paid  as  in- 
termediate bonuses  during  the  quinquennium,  of  £366,296 


Of  that  amount  ,£310,645  belongs  to  the  common  fund,  and 
.£55,651  to  the  special  bonus  endowment  assurance  fund. 

Had  the  conditions  been  normal  the  surplus  would  have  been  a 
large  one,  but  the  effects  of  the  war  have  fallen  upon  the  Institu- 
tion in  each  year  of  the  quinquennial  period  under  review.  The 
war  claims  and  income-tax  actually  paid  have  amounted  to  over 
,£1,000,000,  while  the  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation  has  been 
more  than  ,£600,000. 

Taking  into  account  the  still  unsettled  financial  conditions,  and 
on  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  directors 
have  decided  that  no  surplus  in  respect  of  the  past  five  years 
should  be  divided,  and  that  declaration  of  any  bonuses  should  be 
deferred.  They  have,  however,  made  the  following  special  pro- 
visions for 

Intermediate  Bonuses. 
Common  Fund  :  Whole  of  Life  Assurances. 

Policies  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  a  first  bonus  as  at  December  31,  1918,  will  be  entitled  to 
share  at  the  division  at  end  of  1923,  if  then  in  force,  as  if  they 
were  participating  for  the  first  time  in  terms  of  the  laws  as  now 
altered.  In  the  case  of  claims  arising  under  such  policies  before 
next  division,  assuming  the  accumulation  of  premiums  to  have 
been  completed,  special  intermediate  bonuses  corresponding  to  first 
additions  will  be  allotted.  In  this  war  "  first  participators  "  will 
not  suffer  more  by  the  passing  of  the  bonus  than  other  participa- 
tors. Further,  all  policies  which  had  previously  participated,  and 
which  shall  become  claims  before  next  investigation,  will  receive 
an  ordinary  intermediate  bonus  in  respect  of  each  completed  year 
after  December  31,  1918.  The  rates  of  all  intermediate  bonuses 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  directors. 

Special  Fund  :  Endowment  Assurances. 

All  policies  under  this  fund  becoming  claims  before  next  investi- 
gation will  also  be  entitled  to  interim  compound  bonus,  in  respect 
of  each  annual  premium  paid  after  December  31,  1918,  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  directors. 

The  directors  regret  that  the  adverse  circumstances  during  the 
entire  quinquennium  have  been  such  as  to  preclude  any  division  of 
surplus  being  made.    They  would,  however,  remind  the  members 
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that  the  distinctive  system  of  the  institution  is  to  charge  rates  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  thus  securing  the 
largest  measure  of  protection  to  the  assured  from  the  outset.  The 
premiums  are  not  specially  "  loaded  "  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  bonus  additions,  as  is  usual  elsewhere,  and  are,  in  fact, 
so  low  as  to  approximate  closely  to  ordinary  "  non-profit  "  rates. 
The  earning  power  of  the  office  has,  however,  been  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  able  to  declare  a  long  series  of  substantial  bon- 
uses. The  strain  of  war,  and  that  alone,  has  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  institution's  history,  interrupted  these  regular  distri- 
butions. With  the  arrival  of  peace  the  directors  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  and  to  the  insti- 
tution's increased  prosperity. 

Extracts  from  Chairman's  Speech. 
Heavy  Income-tax  and  War  Claims. 

After  referring  to  recent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  board, 
the  chairman  said  : — I  propose  to  pass  on  at  once  to  that  part  of 
the  report  which  must  naturally  be  of  outstanding  interest  to 
members,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  older  class — I  refer  to 
that  part  which  deals  with  the  results  of  the  investigation  just 
completed.  Most  of  you  must  have  been  prepared  for  the  board's 
decision  on  this  occasion  to  carry  forward  the  whole  available 
surplus  instead  of  declaring  a  bonus.  The  war  begun  in  the  first 
year  of  the  quinquennial  period  under  review,  it  did  not  end  till 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year — and  as  time  went  on  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  surplus  must  be  seriously  affected.  It 
is  shown  in  the  report  that  if  the  conditions  had  been 
normal  the  surplus  would  have  been  a  large  one,  admitt- 
ing of  correspondingly  large  bonuses.  But  the  heavy  claims 
and  income-tax  paid  during  the  five  years,  amounting  to- 
gether to  a  million  sterling,  with,  moreover,  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion in  the  market  value  of  high-class  securities  carrying  a  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  interest,  have  had  the  inevitable  effect  of 
correspondingly  reducing  the  surplus.  The  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest which  is  now  procurable  has  not  yet  had  time  to  have  full 
effect,  although  later,  as  the  older  securities  fall  in,  it  should  have 
a  counterbalancing  influence  in  favour  of  the  policyholders.  But 
financial  affairs  are  not  yet  by  any  means  in  a  settled  state,  and 
no  one  can  forecast  with  any  certainty  what  may  be  the  condi- 
tions in  the  near  future.  The  board,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation 
in  following  the  example  of  the  great  majority  of  the  offices  whose 
valuations  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  who  have 
adopted  the  prudent  course  of  deferring  declaration  of  a  bonus. 
If  this  be  the  right  course  in  the  case  of  offices  which  charge  high 
premiums — admittedly  "  loaded  "  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
bonus  additions — much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the  case  of  this  in- 
stitution, whose  distinctive  feature  is  to  charge  rates  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  safety — without  holding  out  the  prospect  of  large 
bonus  additions  to  all  is  members. 

Advantages  of  Changes  in  the  Laws. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  directors,  and  of  their  actuarial  ad- 
visers, has  been  how  best  to  meet  the  case  of  those  members  who 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  participated  in  surplus  at 
this  division  for  the  first  time — and  very  much  with  this  object  in 
view  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  certain  changes  in  the  laws 
should  be  made.  These  alterations,  which  have  been  adopted  and 
confirmed  by  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  members 
specially  called  for  the  purpose,  do  not  infringe  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  office,  and  their  effect,  is  clearly  explained 
in  the  report  before  you.  The  object  desired  to  be  achieved  was 
to  fix  a  definite  uniform  measure  which  will  regulate  the  extent 
to  which  policies  sharing  for  a  first  time  will,  as  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  surplus — and, 
instead  of  the  actuarial  value  at  the  date  of  the  investigation  as 
hitherto,  the  duration  of  the  policy  is  now  to  be  that  measure.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  amount  of  the  reserve  which  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  new  arrangement  for  policies  which  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  participating  stage  will  differ  materially  from  that 
provided  under  the  former  method  of  reserving  a  more  or  less 
indefinite  and  approximated  amount,  while  the  alteration  will  have 
the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  distribution  of  surplus  and  of 
placing  all  policies  on  a  more  uniform  and  equal  footing.  It  will 
also  greatly  facilitate  the  procedure  for  providing  that  those  poli- 
cies, which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  had  allotted  to 
them  first  shares  at  this  investigation,  shall  have  the  right  at  next 
division  (if  then  in  force)  to  share  in  the  surplus  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  years  of  their  duration  (excluding  the  period  for  which 
no  bonus  has  been  declared),  and  not  in  respect  of  the  preceding 
five  years  only.  Moreover,  in  event  of  such  policies  becoming 
claims  before  the  next  investigation  they  will,  assuming  they  have 
completed  their  "accumulation  period,"  be  entitled  to  a  special 
intermediate  bonus  addition  corresponding  to  a  first  addition  calcu- 
lated on  the  method  just  explained. 

Our  policies  under  the  special  endowment  assurance  fund  are 
as  you  know,  on  a  different  footing.  Their  premiums  are  loaded 
to  provide  a  bonus  which  in  their  case,  as  contrasted  with  policies 
under  the  common  fund,  is  allotted  from  the  date  of  entry  on  the 
ordinary  annual  compound  system.  It  is  true  that  the  available 
surplus  from  this  fund  might  have  admitted  of  a  moderate  bonus 
being  declared;  but  the  war  mortality  was  exceptionally  severe 
under  this  class,  which  is  composed  in  great  proportion  of  rela- 
tively young  lives,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guage  what  may  be  the 
eHects  of  the  war  on  mortality  for  some  years  to  come.  It  was 
therefore  considered  advisable  that  the  declaration  of  any  bonus 
under  this  class  also  should  be  deferred,  but  that  in  the  event  of 
death  before  next  investigation  an  interim  addition  be  allotted  in 
respect  of  each  annual  premium  paid  since  the  end  of  1918. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  these  are  the  more  salient  points  con- 
nected with  the  investigation.  But  I  should  like  to  impress  on 
the  members  generally  that  the  fact  of  not  declaring  a  bonus 
strengthens  the  position  of  an  office,  and  that  it  should  be  realized 
that  all  surplus  carried  forward  remains  for  future  distribution. 


Increased  Popularity  of  Life  Assurance. 

On  the  whole,  and  taking  a  wide  survey,  it  would  appear  that 
the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  from  the  war  are  generally 
favourable  to  the  future  of  life  assurance.  The  increased  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies to  make  larger  provision  for  those  who  are  dependent  on  them 
than  was  thought  sufficient  in  pre-war  days,  and,  fortunately,  the 
higher  rate  of  pay  now  prevailing  puts  it  in  their  power  to  effect 
such  increased  provision,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  office  ex- 
perience during  the  last  few  months  (and  1  believe  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  other  offices  also)  of  the  increased  number  of  new  as- 
surances now  being  effected,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  a  large  number 
of  the  community  that  this  duty  is  already  being  realized  and 
acted  upon.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  life  assurance  is  one  of 
the  very  few  necessities  of  life  the  cost  of  which  has  not  "  gone 
up."  And  there  are  other  conditions  which  lead  one  to  anticipate 
prosperous  times  for  insurance  offices — depreciation  in  the  value  of 
high-class  securities  it  may  fairly  be  expected  has  reached  its  limit 
- — and  there  will  probably  be  a  gradual  appreciation  as  political 
and  economic  questions  become  more  settled.  Then  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  some  relief  as  regards  the  admittedly  inequitable 
manner  in  which  life  offices  are  assessed  for  income-tax.  At  any 
rate,  that  question  is  now  under  consideration  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  relief  in 
some  form  or  degree  will  be  altogether  withheld.  The  associated 
offices  are  representing  the  interests  of  the  policyholders  before  the 
Commission,  but  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
policyholders  individually,  and  no  doubt  they  will  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  question  when  new  legislation  is  introduced. 

Exceptional  Attractions  to  New  Entrants. 

Another  consideration  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  contemplate  taking  out  new  assurances  is  that  new 
entrants  into  this  institution  will  be  in  a  specially  fortunate  posi- 
tion, because,  while  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  low  premiums 
charged,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  by  the  time  they  will 
have  become  entitled  to  share  in  surplus  the  adverse  financial 
effects  of  the  war  will  to  a  large  extent  have  passed  away,  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  improved  conditions  will  be  felt.  Young  men 
who  have  returned  from  service  and  are  now  settling  down  to 
their  civil  occupations  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind, 
while  the  wealthy  man,  who  can  hardly  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  increased  estate  duties  to  be  imposed,  will  find  ex- 
ceptional advantages  and  attractions  in  the  system  of  the  Scottish 
Provident. 

Head  Office  and  London  Branch  Appointments. 

I  must  before  I  sit  down  refer  to  the  new  appointments  which 
have  been  made  consequent  on  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
deaths  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
— and  first  I  may  mention  Mr.  A.  G.  Donald,  the  gentleman 
whom  the  directors  have  appointed  as  one  of  the  assistant  secre- 
taries at  head  office  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay.  We  have 
known  him  long  in  the  investment  department  as  a  careful  and 
capable  man,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  one  in  the  head  office 
whom  we  could  appoint  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  also 
great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  important  appointment  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Leitch  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Nairn  as  joint  secretaries  at  the 
London  office.  Mr.  Leitch  has  been  associated  with  the  institu- 
tion for  over  40  years,  and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time  has  held 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  at  the  London  office.  His  pro- 
motion is  well  earned,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
now  hold  such  a  position.  His  late  father,  Mr.  J.  Muir  Leitch, 
was  for  very  many  years  well  known  and  highly  respected  as 
London  secretary  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Nairn  has  been  for 
nearly  20  years  the  institution's  secretary  at  Leeds,  where  he  es- 
tablished his  reputation,  and  where  he  will  be  much  missed. 

Prosperous  Outlook  for  Insurance. 

Mr.  D.  Douglas  Maclagan,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  ap- 
proval of  the  report,  said  : — I  feel  myself  somewhat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  gleaner  for  whom  the  reapers  have  left  nothing  in  the 
harvest  field.  Sir  George,  in  his  characteristically  thorough  way, 
has  not  only  led  us  through  the  past  quinquennium — a  period  in 
which  there  have  come  upon  us  many  personal  losses,  anxieties, 
and  numerous  interesting  experiences — but  at  the  threshold  of  a 
new  quinquennium  he  has  also  included  in  his  survey  what  is 
likely  to  be  in  store  for  us.  In  the  single  sentence  with  which  I 
shall  detain  you,  it  is  the  latter  aspect  that  I  shall  refer  to.  Since 
the  preoccupations  of  the  war  have  very  largely  passed  away,  and 
financial  matters  have  become  active,  there  are  few  interests 
which  have  received  so  much  attention  as  those  connected  with 
life  assurance.  The  advantages  of  insurance,  the  duty  of  insur- 
ance, and  the  success  of  insurance,  have  all  been  brought  before 
the  public  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  with  the  result  that  insur- 
ance has  never,  I  believe,  had  so  prosperous  an  outlook  as  it  has 
at  the  present.  What  applies  to  insurance  generally,  does,  I  am 
sure,  apply  very  fully  in  the  case  of  our  own  institution.  The 
more  its  affairs  and  principles  are  discussed  and  known,  the 
greater  will  be  the  support  which  it  will  command  and  towards 
this  happy  result  the  report  which  you  have  before  you  will  make 
a  valuable  contribution,  fortified  as  it  has  been  by  the  speech  of 
the  chairman. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  head  office  officials  and  to  the  branch 
secretaries  and  agents,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Ewing, 
LL.D.  ;  and  to  the  directors,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Gray 
Muir,  W.S. 

The  directorate  and  management  were  then  constituted  for  the 
following  year. 
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ROYAL    MAIL    STEAM  PACKET. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Sir  Owen  Phillips,' G. CM. G.,  M.P. 
(the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  I.  Conradi)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  financial  position  of  the 
company  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accounts  which  are  before  you, 
which  I  think  everyone  will  agree  indicate  a  thoroughly  sound 
state  of  affairs.  Our  fleet  and  investments  are,  of  course,  worth 
to-day  more  than  the  figure  at  which  they  stand  in  the  books. 
(Hear,  hear).  The  fact  that  the  company's  Ordinary,  Preference 
and  Debenture  stock  and  reserves  now  amount  to  over  ten  and 
a-half  million  pounds  sterling  conveys  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  our  world-wide  operations.  Great  Britain  has  especial  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  part  played  by  its  mercantile  marine  in  the 
conduct  and  successful  issue  of  the  war,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Company  has  done  its  full  share  in  this  connection.  Our  vessels 
have  acted  as  armed  merchant  cruisers,  hospital  ships,  transports, 
etc.  ;  we  have  carried  great  numbers  of  troops,  enormous  quan- 
tities of  munitions  of  war,  meat  and  foodstuffs,  while  our  sea  and 
shore  staffs  have  served  in  large  numbers  in  His  Majesty's  Forces. 

The  Royal  Mail  and  its  associated  companies  have  suffered 
heavily  in  the  war,  and  while  I  will  not  to-day  deal  with  the 
losses  of  the  associated  companies  I  may  mention  that  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  has  lost  13  steamers — namely, 
"  Alcantara,"  15,831  tons;  "  Amazon,"  10,037  tons;  "  Aragon," 
9,588  tons;  "Asturias,"  12,002  tons;  "Arcadian,"  8,939  tons; 
"  Brecknockshire,"  8,422  tons;  "  Caroni,"  2,652  tons;  "  Drina," 
11,483  tons;  "Merionethshire,"  4,308  tons;  "  Potaro,"  4,378 
tons;  "  Radnorshire,"  4,302  tons;  "  Tamar,"  3,207  tons;  and 
"Tyne,"  2,909  tons.  The  high-class  liner  companies  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  war  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  services  in  which  their  steamers  were  engaged  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  submarines  concentrated  very  largely  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  passenger  and  cargo  vessels. 
While  the  total  tonnage  lost  by  Great  Britain  is  being  in  a  large 
measure  replaced  by  rapid  building,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  new  ships  are  of  the  tramp  type  and  that  the 
construction  of  high-class  liner  tonnage  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  very  difficult  problem  as 
regards  the  replacement  of  the  fine  steamers  which  we  have  lost, 
as  although  the  amounts  received  through  insurance  have  been 
considerable,  they  will  only  suffice  to  meet  part  of  the  now  greatly 
increased  cost  of  replacing  the  vessels  destroyed.  We  are  pur- 
suing a  forward  policy  with  regard  to  shipbuilding,  and  we  intend 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  requirements  of  our  various  trades. 
Many  of  our  larger  steamers  are  now  undergoing  reconditioning 
after  the  strain  of  war  service,  and  their  redelivery  to  us  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  should  ease  the  situation 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  this  company  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  South  American  Continent,  and  its 
fortunes  have  varied  in  large  measure  according  as  the  great 
Republics  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  etc.,  have  prospered  or 
suffered  temporary  reverses.  As  you  know,  one  of  our  principal 
trades  is  the  running  of  mail,  passenger  and  cargo  services  to 
and  from  the  South  American  ports.  The  exigencies  of  war 
have  greatly  curtailed  these  services,  but  they  are  now  gradually 
being  resumed.  I  trust  it  may  not  be  very  long  before  we  are 
able  to  recommence  our  mail  service  between  Southampton  and 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  together  with  other  important  services 
which  we  have  been  obliged,  either  partially  or  wholly,  to  dis- 
continue for  the  time  being.  Throughout  the  war  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies  have  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  South  America,  and  the  supplies  of  meat,  cereals, 
and  other  essential  commodities  which  they  have  sent  have  helped 
us  materially  in  these  difficult  times.  The  great  South  American 
Republics,  with  their  vast  resources  and  immense  potentialities, 
will  in  the  future  be  largely  depended  on  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  sources  of  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  that  the  President  of  Brazil,  his  Excellency 
Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  should  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  war  of  visiting  this  country,  where  he  is  assured  of  a 
very  cordial  welcome.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  submarine 
menace  had  reached  its  most  destructive  point,  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  joined  the  Allies  in  the 
fight  for  freedom,  affording  valuable  practical  assistance,  especi- 
ally with  her  naval  forces  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Dr.  Pessoa 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  25  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a 
vast  area  of  over  3|  million  square  miles.  Brazil  is  a  country 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Considerable  industrial  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  last  four  years,  and  Brazil  presents 
great  opportunities  for  British  enterprise,  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  during  the  war  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment. I  trust  the  President's  visit  will  strengthen  the  feelings 
of  mutual  goodwill  and  esteem  which  exist  between  our  two 


nations.  In  South  America,  agriculture  is  carried  on  scientif r- 
ally,  resulting  in  the  production  of  vast  herds  of  the  finest  cattle 
and  huge  quantities  of  surplus  grain  for  export  overseas.  Bound 
up  as  the  Royal  Mail  and  many  of  its  associated  companies  are 
with  the  development  of  South  America,  I  think  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  confidence,  in  the  belief  that  our 
services  will  tend  to  bind  still  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  which  exist  between  the  British  people  and  these  great 
Republics.  Like  other  parts  of  the  world,  South  America,  and 
especially  the  Argentine,  is  passing  through  a  phase  of  labour 
unrest.  There  have  been  serious  disturbances  and  delays  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  which  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  the  service.  I  trust  matters  may  speedily  be  settled  satis- 
factorily, and  that  the  Argentine  Government  will  handle  this 
difficult  problem  with  impartiality  and  statesmanship. 

Just  eighty  years  ago,  in  September,  1839,  the  company  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  to  carry  the  West  Indian  mails, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  carried  on,  as  you  know, 
a  fortnightly  mail  service  to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  After  war 
broke  out  this  service  was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  conditions  which  then  arose.  It 
eventually  had  to  be  relinquished  owing  to  the  Government  requi- 
sitioning the  steamships  engaged  in  the  service.  Since  that  time 
we  have  with  difficulty  maintained  a  very  intermittent  service 
to  and  from  West  Indian  ports,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  possible 
to  establish  a  more  regular  service  at  no  distant  date.  A  Depart- 
mental Committee  is  at  present  sitting  at  the  Colonial  Office  to 
consider  the  position  of  shipping  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  trust 
that  as  the  outcome  of  its  deliberations  some  solution  will  be 
found  whereby  a  satisfactory  mail  service  may  be  provided,  with 
adequate  Government  support.  The  Royal  Mail  Company  cannot 
fairly  be  expected  to  continue  to  make  a  heavy  annual  loss  in 
carrying  on  the  West  Indian  mail  service.  You  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Royal  Mail  Company  have  laid  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  now  sitting  a  statement  giving  the 
actual  figures  of  the  revenue  and  receipts  and  the  actual  losses 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  out  of  those  20  years  only  two  or  three 
showed  a  profit.  The  relations  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  continue  to  grow  closer  and  more  intimate.  Our  mail 
service  under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  war,  although  two  of  the  vessels  per- 
forming the  service  were  requisitioned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, necessitating  reduced  sailings.  These  two  ships  have  now 
been  released,  and  the  full  fortnightly  service  is  again  in  opera- 
tion. We  look  forward  to  the  trade  between  the  great  Dominion 
and  the  British  West  Indies  being  still  further  increased. 

Colonel  Leslie  Wilson,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  recently  gave  some  interesting  figures  in 
the  House  of  Commons  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  world  owned  by  Great  Britain  before  the  war 
with  the  proportion  owned  at  the  present  time.  In  1914  Great 
Britain  possessed  within  11  million  tons  of  one-half  of  the  world's 
total  tonnage.  Notwithstanding  that  we  lost  in  the  war  through 
German  atrocities  over  7|  million  tons,  the  net  result  is  that 
Great  Britain  still  owns  nearly  one-half  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
world,  or  to  be  precise,  Great  Britain  now  owns  only  3J  million 
tons  less  than  one-half  the  world's  tonnage.  The  relative  position 
of  this  country  is  therefore  not  so  bad  as  some  people  seem  to 
think.  A  number  of  my  friends  are  very  concerned  as  to  the 
position  of  British  shipping,  and  they  fear  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  hold  our  own  in  the  future  in  competition  with  other 
nations.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  for  my  part  have  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  capacity  of  my  countrymen  to  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  any  fair  competition — (hear,  hear) — provided  the 
Government  of  this  country,  while  continuing  to  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  safety  at  sea  does  not  hamper  industry  and 
commerce  by  maintaining  war  restrictions  in  times  of  peace,  and 
provided  it  takes  steps  to  see  that  British  shipowners  have  the 
same  facilities  in  all  countries  of  the  world  as  are  afforded  to  the 
ships  of  other  nations  in  British  ports. 

Under  the  conditions  which  exist  to-day,  I  doubt  if  anyone 
can  foresee  witn  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  future  will 
bring  for  British  shipping  and  British  trade  and  commerce. 
Changes  are  everywhere  taking  place,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  go  back  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  war.  The  enormous  cost  of  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair- 
ing, the  vastly  increased  expense  of  running  vessels,  not  to 
mention  the  heavy  taxation  imposed,  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
in  the  form  of  income-tax  and  excess  profits  duty,  tend  inevitably 
to  perpetuate  a  high  level  of  fares  and  freights.  Other  nations 
have  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  trades  that  formerly  were 
entirely  British,  and  competition  on  the  ocean  is  bound  to  be 
exceedingly  keen.  I  think  it  is  certain  that  great  developments 
will  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  your  directors  are 
determined  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  of  safeguarding  and  protecting  the  company's 
interests  in  all  directions  and  of  extending  the  great  business 
that  has  been  built  up  in  the  past  eighty  years.  (Applause).  I 
now  formally  move  : — "  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the 
accounts  and  balance-sheet  submitted  to  this  meeting  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  of  2\ 
per  cent.,  less  income-tax  (making  with  the  interim  dividend  5 
per  cent,  for  the  year),  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  on 
the  Preference  stock  and  that  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  less  in- 
come-tax, making  with  the  interim  dividend  7  per  cent,  for  the 
year  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  on  the  Ordinary  stock." 

*  The  Deputy-Chairman  (Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Bart.)  seconded  the 
resolution. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  the  motion  of  a  Republican,  calling-  upon  the  Peace 
Conference  to  give  audience  to  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his 
associates,  must  make  men  think.  De  Valera  and  his 
followers  are  convicted  rebels  against  King  George, 
who  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Germans  during 
the  war,  as  the  Americans  well  know.  Our  politicians 
and  our  press  prate  loudly  and  emotionally  about  the 
everlasting  and  irrefragable  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain  :  yet  how  easily  might  a 
serious  quarrel  arise  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  !  The 
fact  that  the  professions  of  sympathy  with  Sinn  Feinism 
are  purely  political  increases  the  danger,  for  we  know 
what  politicians  will  say  and  do  to  win  an  election. 
There  is  another,  perhaps  a  greater,  source  of  danger. 
After  the  peace  (not  immediately,  but  in  a  year  or 
two),  there  will  be  an  enormous  exodus  from 
Central  Europe  to  the  United  States.  An  absolute 
government  might  prohibit  this  exodus,  but  democratic 
governments  cannot  enforce  restrictions.  The  new 
German-Austrian  Americans  will  be  steadily  and  bit- 
terly anti-British  :  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  on 
what  American  politicians  might  do  to  get  their  votes. 

The  Prime  Minister  must  return  to  London  without 
further  delay.  He  can  do  much  good  here,  for  he 
is  the  only  authoritative  personality  left.  In  Paris  he 
can  do  no  good,  for  both  he  and  Mr.  Wilson  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  peace  treaties  must  be 
provisional  and  temporary.  Frontiers,  indemnities, 
trade  regulations,  political  conventions,  all  must  be 
revised  by  the  light  of  experience  in  a  few  years'  time. 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Slovakia,  Serbia,  all  these  new 
republics  will  require  watching  and  nursing,  and  a  con- 
tinual readjustment  of  boundaries.  To  try  and  settle 
all  these  things  in  a  few  months'  talk  at  Paris  is  the 
attempt  of  madmen  or  children. 

Most  sensible  and  informed  people  realise  by  this 
time  that  the  Peace  Treaties,  hammered  out  at  Paris 
with  such  profusion  of  brains,  cannot  be  more  than  a 
provisional  arrangement.  This  must  be  so  from  the 
complexity  and  vast  area  of  experiment.  But  it  would 
be  unphilosophic  to  condemn  on  that  ground  the 
labours  of  the  Conference.  Ruined  Europe  has  to  be 
re-built  and  restarted  with  new  institutions,  and  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  a  start  made.  If  England, 
France  and  the  United  States  observe  their  obligations 


under  the  League  of  Nations,  war  will  not  disappear 
from  amongst  men,  but  it  will  be  confined  to  Eastern 
and  South  Eastern  Europe,  and  will  be  perforce  of  short 
duration.  If  it  be  a  breach  of  the  Covenant  to  supply 
belligerents  with  money,  food,  or  munitions,  Balkan 
wars  would  become  little  more  than  a  few  sanguinary 
fights  between  banditti,  and  would  fizzle  out. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Saturday  Review  informed  its 
readers  that  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  would  probably  be 
appointed  Ambassador  at  Washington  in  deference, 
largely,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans.  We  had  very 
good  grounds  for  the  statement ;  yet  such  is  the  insane 
jealousy  of  journalism  that  not  a  single  paper  noticed 
the  announcement.  The  Bar  and  politics  are  competi- 
tive professions,  of  which  we  have  some  experience. 
But  the  jealousy  of  barristers  and  rising  politicians  is 
brotherly  love  compared  with  the  fierce  determination 
of  editors  never  to  quote  information  from  a  contem- 
porary, for  to  do  so  would  be  to  recognise  his  right  to 
exist. 

The  gushing  letters  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  General 
French  exchanged  are  a  little  damaging  to  the  sincerity 
of  public  life.  It  appears  that  the  general  thought  the 
statesman  a  sleepy  old  muff ;  while  the  statesman 
thought  the  general  a  bungler  who  would  have  fixed 
on  us  "  the  indelible  reproach  "  of  deserting  our  ally. 
That  is  what  they  thought  :  what  they  wrote  was  that 
never  had  such  sympathy,  encouragement,  assistance, 
etc.,  been  received  by  one  man  from  another.  May  it 
not  have  been  that  each  misjudged  the  other,  and  that 
neither  of  these  eminent  men  was  so  bad  as  the  other 
thought,  or  so  good  as  the  other  said?  The  truth  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  mean.  But  is  all  this 
hypocrisy  inseparable  from  great  office? 

The  wind  is  moaning  round  Scotland  Yard  and  its 
neighbour,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  whistling 
across  the  street  to  the  Home  Office.  To  drop 
metaphor,  the  authorities  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  some  million  of  unemployed  men  marching 
on  Whitehall,  and  demanding  jobs  or  ^3  a  week,  which 
only  means  150  millions  a  year.  The  trouble  arises 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  these  unemployed  are 
unskilled  or  casual  labourers.  The  skilled  workmen 
are  being  rapidlv  absorbed,  and  not  25  per  cent,  remain 
out  of  work.  The  proper  and  natural  work  for  what 
are  called  unskilled  workmen  (by  which  term  is  meant 
men  whose  muscle  is  more  important  than  trained 
hands),  is  at  the  docks  or  on  the  roads.    But  the  docks 
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are  either  congested  from  lack  of  transport,  or  deserted 
from  want  of  exports.  Streets  and  roads  are  urgently 
in  need  of  repair,  but  they  are  under  local  authorities, 
whom  the  Minister  of  Labour  cannot  compel. 

The  local  authorities  say  that  at  the  present  price  of 
materials  and  wages  of  labour,  and  with  rates  rising 
to  an  intolerable  height,  they  cannot  undertake  relaying 
streets  and  roads.  What  is  to  be  done?  Sir  Robert 
Home  writes  to  the  Federation  of  Disabled  and 
Demobilized  Soldiers  and  Sailors  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  place  demobilised  men  in  Government 
offices,  for  which  purpose  a  scrutiny  of  employees 
is  to  take  place  :  that  employers  are  to  be  forced 
by  statute,  if  necessary,  to  dilute  their  present 
employment  with  a  certain  percentage  of  disabled 
men ;  and  that  instructions  will  be  issued  to 
Employment  Agencies  to  give  the  preference  to 
ex-Service  men.  As  a  soothing  measure  this  is  well 
enough.  But  doesn't  Sir  Robert  see  that  if  the  present 
employees  are  forced  out  to  make  room  for  ex-Service 
men,  they  (the  present  employees)  will  in  their  turn 
become  unemployed,  and  come  on  him  for  doles? 

The  real  remedy  is  the  resumption  of  trade,  par- 
ticularly the  export  trade,  and  that  is  being  delayed  by 
the  uncertainty  about  tariffs,  and  the  exorbitant  wages 
which  the  trade-unions  have  extracted  from  an  artificial 
market.  If  manufacturing  activity  is  to  be  resumed, 
wages  and  prices  must  come  down.  What  chance  is 
there  of  that?  Judging  from  past  experience,  prices  of 
food  and  raw  material  must  rise  with  the  raising  of  the 
blockade,  owing  to  the  exports  to  Central  Europe  and 
Russia.  The  prices  of  wheat  rose  rapidly  during  the 
three  years  after  Waterloo,  when  there  was  something 
like  a  famine  period  in  Frame.  According  to  Tooke 
the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  in  1815, 
75s.;  in  1816,  82s.;  in  1817,  116s.  ;  in  1818,  98s.;  in 
1819,  78s.  ;  and  in  1820,  76s.  This  rise  in  prices  was 
not  due  to  the  paper  currency,  as  France  sent  gold  all 
the  time  to  pay  for  the  wheat.  It  was  due  to  the 
famine  demand. 

We  had  a  friend  in  youth  who  repeated  daily  the 
following  formula  :  "  Money  must  be  had,  and  that  un- 
known to  my  father."  This  desperate  inopia  appears 
to  be  the  plight  of  Oxford  University  to-day,  for 
at  the  meeting  of  Convocation  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  "  money  must  be  had,"  though  opinions 
differed  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  had.  Some  were  in 
favour  of  begging  from  the  community,  a  foolish  idea, 
for  the  community  (or  that  part  of  it  interested  in  Ox- 
ford) is  itself  beggared.  A  small  majority  carried  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  applying  for  money  to  the  State, 
which  of  course  means  State  Control.  "We  have  long 
regarded  this  doom  as  inevitable,  and  are  merely 
thankful  ito  have  known  and  loved  the  "  adorable 
dreamer  "  as  our  Queen  of  Romance,  in  the  days  of 
her  glory,  when  her  courts  were  thronged  with  free 
and  fearless  young  barbarians  and  splendid  scholars, 
before  she  was  handed  over  to  the  squalid  thrall  of  the 
Philistines. 

The  Times  and  its  satellites  have  cut  a  mighty  foolish 
figure  over  the  oil-boring  in  Derbyshire.  The  flam- 
boyant advertisement  on  the  leader-page,  from  "our 
expert,"  has  sunk  (like  the  oil)  to  a  diminutive  para- 
graph in  small  type  on  some  back  sheet.  Every  real 
expert,  that  is,  those  who  know  the  strata  and  have 
analysed  the  oil  found,  know  from  both  that  oil  in 
payable  quantities  cannot  be  found  in  that  part  of 
Derbyshire,  though  it  may  be  found  in  Scotland.  The 
purely  mechanical  character  of  the  Press  campaign  is 
detected  by  the  fact  that  all  the  newspapers  repeat  in 
identical  terms  the  paeans  of  praise  to  Lord  Cowdray 
for  his  disinterestedness,  patriotism,  etc.  Who  paid 
for  this  campaign?  Or  is  it  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
sensational  stunt  on  the  lines  of  the  Hawker  affair? 

The  National  Democratic  and  Labour  Party,  over 
which  Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon  presides  with  his  sound 
Lancashire  commonsense,  is  doing  good  work  in 
counteracting  the  anarchic  Socialism  of  men  like  Mr. 


Henderson  and  Mr.  Hartshorn.  From  the  latter 's 
letter  to  The  Times  it  is  plain  that  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Labourites  sympathise  with  Russian 
Bolshevism,  and  are  indignant  that  British  forces  are 
being  used  to  conquer  it.  The  facts  beyond  dispute 
are  these.  The  Bolsheviks,  led  by  Lenin  and  Trotzky, 
have  murdered,  not  in  civil  war,  but  in  cold  blood,  the 
Tsar,  his  wife,  his  young  son  and  two  daughters  :  they 
have  murdered  all  the  landowners  and  all  the  naval  and 
military  officers  whom  they  could  catch,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  civil  officials  and  commercial 
men.  They  have  burned  country  houses,  and  churches, 
and  banks,  and  have  stolen  their  contents,  which  they 
have  spent  on  their  mistresses  and  on  eating  and  drink- 
ing. They  have  suppressed  all  newspapers  that  criti- 
cised them,  and  have  suspended  all  forms  of  popular 
government.  The  answer  which  Mr.  Hartshorn  and 
his  friends  make  is  that  these  facts  are  deliberate  lies, 
and  that  crimes  were  committed  under  the  Tsars.  You 
can't  argue  with  such  people. 

Londoners  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Park 
Goff,  M.P.,  for  his  energetic  and  successful  efforts  to 
secure  a  better  supply  of  taxi-cabs,  and  to  teach  the 
taxi-drivers  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing  as  law. 
The  only  unsatisfactory  point  about  the  law  is  that  a 
taxi-driver  may  refuse  to  take  a  fare  in  a  railway- 
station,  because  it  is  not  a  public  place  or  a  street. 
That  is  a  quibble  which  must  be  amended.  As  the 
shortage  of  3,000  taxis  is  remedied  (which  it  will  be, 
we  are  told,  by  the  supply  of  new  cabs  at  the  rate  of 
200  a  week)  the  manners  of  the  drivers  will  rapidly 
improve.  Their  insolence  and  extortion  are  largely  the 
fault  of  the  Americans,  Colonials,  and  provincials  who 
insist  on  overpaying  them.  We  are  the  more  grateful 
to  Sir  Park  Goff  because  he  is  not  a  metropolitan 
Member.  Of  the  sixty-five  London  Members  not  one 
has  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  this  question. 

Lord  Haldane  owes  his  fall  from  power  to  his  having 
once  referred  to  Germany  as  his  "spiritual  home." 
That  chance  phrase  has  undone — such  is  the  folly  of  a 
Press-made  opinion — all  his  work  in  the  creation  of  the 
Territorial  Force  and  in  the  furtherance  of  national 
education.  It  is,  of  course,  unphilosophic  and  unjust 
to  dislike  or  distrust  Lord  Haldane  because  he  fed  his 
opening  mind  on  Kant  and  Hegel  and  other  unintel- 
ligibles ;  and  because  he  spoke  of  them  in  the  language 
used  by  nearly  all  our  men  of  letters  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  this 
preference  for  German  mysticism  does  justify  us  in 
classing  Lord  Haldane,  together  with  Messrs.  Cole, 
Tawney,  Webb  and  Co.,  as  an  idealist,  a  transcenden- 
talism What  is  the  value  of  an  idealist's  evidence  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  management  of  the  Coal  Trade? 

Lord  Haldane  told  the  Commission,  echoing  the 
opinions  of  the  idealists  who  had  preceded  him,  that 
the  miner  would  work  harder  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community  than  for  individual  gain.  "  Mark  how 
a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down."  At  this  hour  the 
national  credit,  and  our  commercial  existence  are 
seriously  endangered  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  coal. 
All  our  industries,  without  exception,  depend  on  coal, 
which  is  (together  with  ships  and  machinery,  them- 
selves produced  by  coal),  our  principal  export.  The 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  millions  depend 
on  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  fuel.  How  does 
that  affect  the  public-spirited  miner,  who  according  to 
Lord  Haldane  and  the  idealists,  will  work  heartily  for 
the  public  cause?  The  miner  demands  more  and  more 
wages,  and  works  shorter  and  shorter  hours,  although 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  inflicting  severe 
discomfort  on  his  fellow  citizens,  and  will,  if  he  per- 
sists, ruin  the  national  prosperity.  Let  Lord  Haldane 
and  the  idealists  clear  their  minds  of  cant  ! 

We  are  glad  to  read  that  Sir  Hugh  Bell  was  cheered 
by  the  public  in  the  Robing  Room  on  leaving  the 
witness-chair  after  his  manly  defence  of  individualism. 
"  I  allow  my  workmen  the  right  to  strike  :  but  I  claim, 
and  will  continue  to  claim,  until  I  am  shot,  the  right  to 
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dismiss  my  workmen  for  a  just  cause,"  was  the  parting 
note  of  Sir  Hugh's  evidence.  Lord  Devonport  ad- 
mitted that  the  election  of  two  Labour  representatives 
to  the  board  of  the  Port  Authority  had  not  diminished 
disputes,  and  he  said  that  an  equal  representation  of 
Labour  directors  was  a  form  of  management  in  which 
he  would  not  participate.  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  described 
the  results  of  nationalisation  as  "  appalling  mismanage- 
ment, muddle,  political  wire-pulling,  corruption,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  to  the  people."  If  all  employers  and 
business  men  would  speak  out  as  plainly  as  these 
gentlemen,  nationalisation  would  dwindle  to  a  dis- 
credited fad,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  few  Trade  Union 
officials  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  present  generation  have  doubtless  forgotten  that 
until  forty  years  ago>  every  elector  cast  his  vote  openly. 
A  great  hubbub  was  made  about  the  intimidation  and 
coercion  exercised  by  landlords,  employers,  and  wealthy 
customers,  upon  workpeople  and  tradesmen,  and  the 
ballot  was  introduced  guarded  by .  every  method  of 
secrecy.  There  was  much  exaggeration,  but  some 
truth,  in  the  complaints  of  undue  influence  at  the  polls 
under  open  voting.  The  tyranny  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  is  exercised  by  making  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot  a  sham.  The  trade-union  agitators,  whether 
secretaries  or  shop-stewards,  tyrannise  over  the  work- 
men far  more  ruthlessly  and  effectively  than  landlords 
and  employers  ever  tried  to  do.  The  "card-votes" 
are  a  fraud,  and  the  ballot  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  voting  is  practically  open.  In  this 
matter  the  working  classes  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Government. 

In  last  week's  issue,  our  old  and  valued  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder,  makes  the  excellent  sugges- 
tion that  the  sons  (and  he  might  have  added  the 
daughters)  of  the  landowning  class  should  occupy 
themselves  and  earn  incomes  of  from  ^250  to  ^300  a 
year  in  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings  by  taking 
work  on  farms  and  in  gardens.  A  man  who  can  drive  a 
motor  car  can  drive  a  motor  lorry,  and  head-gardener 
is  a  post  which  many  sons  and  daughters  of  squires 
might  fill  with  joy  and  profit.  Lord  Harberton,  in  the 
preface  to  his  amusing  book  on  the  length  of  our  ears, 
makes  something  of  the  same  proposal.  The  new 
Education  Acts  are  the  gentleman's  chance.  "  The 
trade  unionist  class  are  now  forced  to  be  in  a  Council 
school,  doing  lessons,  from  five  years  old  to  fourteen, 
and  the  age  looks  like  being  raised  considerably."  It 
has  been. 

Lord  Harberton  points  out  that  a  good  mechanic  will 
command  better  wages  than  a  B.Sc,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
master  of  arts,  or  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
' '  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  higher  the  price 
paid  for  the  work,  the  more  valuable  the  work  is,  and 
there  is  nothing  ungentlemanly  in  doing  valuable  work. 
In  which  case,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  the  less 
affluent  of  us  cannot  become  well-paid  machanics  and 
superior  foremen,  while  trade-unionists  will  become 
schoolmasters  and  bachelors  of  science  and  prattle  of 
the  universal  advantages  of  books  and  learning,  while 
receiving  a  considerably  smaller  wage  than  those  who 
do  without  these  advantages.  "  Lord  Harberton  thinks 
(rightly,  in  our  opinion)  that  "the  upper  classes  are,  as 
human  beings,  very  superior  to  trade-unionists,"  but 
they  must  give  up  the  fetish  of  book-learning.  "  The 
trade-unionists  wijl  do  the  reading  and  have  many 
letters  after  their  names  and  secure  the  aural  develop- 
ment, while  the  superiors  regain  their  power." 

How  sound  these  views  are,  if  only  our  young  gentle- 
men would  learn  to  hew  coal  !  For  to  coal  we  must  all 
come  back,  and  it  takes  two  years'  training  to  make  a 
reliable  coal  cutter.  If  the  sons  of  squires  were  willing 
to  learn  coal  cutting,  would  the  Miners'  Federation 
allow  them  to  be  trained?  We  are  sure  not.  But  Lord 
Harberton 's  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  book-edu- 
cation is  obviously  correct.  Knowledge  of  books  is 
valuable  in  the  market  in  the  ratio  of  its  rarity  :  force  it 
on  everybody  and  down  it  goes  in  value.  Good  crafts- 
manship, or  skilled  labour  of  any  kind,  as  it  becomes 
rarer  every  day,  rises  in  money  value.    The  proletariat 


don't  care  a  fig  for  books  and  learning  per  se  ;  but  they 
think  it  is  something  which  they  are  kept  out  of,  and 
which  enables  clever  men  to  get  rich,  and  therefore 
they  demand  it.  When  book-education  becomes  uni- 
versal and  uniform,  we  prophesy  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  enforce  attendance  at  school. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to 
the  assistant  in  the  women's  department  of  the  Acton 
Labour  Exchange,  who  gave  evidence  at  the  Acton 
Petty  Sessions  on  Wednesday.  A  girl  was  convicted 
(and  rightly  fined  ^5  or  a  month)  of  giving  a  wrong 
age  in  order  to  obtain  an  unemployment  dole.  The 
clerk  to  the  justices  observed  that  he  could  get  the  girl 
twenty  places  to-morrow ;  whereupon  the  Labour 
Exchange  assistant  objected  that  "  there  was  nothing 
but  laundry  and  domestic  work  to  be  obtained  in  the 
district,  and  it  was  not  suitable  for  every  girl  !  '  And 
then  people  ask  why  they  can't  get  domestic  servants, 
and  why  they  can't  get  their  clothes  washed  even  at 
exorbitant  prices  !  A  lying  little  minx,  who  doesn't 
like  laundry  work  or  domestic  service,  is  supported  out 
of  the  public  purse ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  such 
cases  !  With  the  best  intentions,  Sir  Robert  Home  with 
his  doles  has  done  more  to  demoralise  the  working 
classes  than  any  other  Minister. 

The  vicious  and  continued  attacks  of  the  Northcliffe 
papers  on  the  Prime  Minister,  at  a  very  critical  period 
of  the  Paris  negotiations,  must  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  danger  of  the  Polypapist.  There  has  been 
a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  North- 
cliffe :  as  the  Prime  Minister  told  us,  Lord  Northcliffe 
was  angry  because  he  had  not  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  Peace  Conference.  Twenty  "organs  of 
public  opinion  "  in  London  and  the  provinces  are  there- 
upon set  to  work  to  represent  the  public  as  distrusting 
the  Prime  Minister  for  something  he  is  doing  or  not 
doing  in  Paris.  As  all  this  is  dictated  by  the  personal 
pique  of  one  man,  who  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and 
who  never  shows  his  face  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
serious  politicians  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  nothing 
can  be  done  to  stop  this  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
Press.  One  way  of  diminishing  the  hypnotising  influ- 
ence of  The  Times  would  be  to  start  a  new  and  better 
Times,  with  official  reports  and  intelligence. 

Under  the  title  of  a  "  New  Loan  Campaign  "  we  are 
to  be  re-plunged  into  the  vulgar  tomfoolery  of  war- 
times. There  is  to  be  "a  floral  fete"  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  the  walls  of  London  will  again  be  dis- 
figured by  hideous  and  exasperating  posters.  All  this 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  goes  into  the  pocket 
of  "  publicity  experts,"  a  new  and  ugly  phenomenon 
of  the  age.  Is  it  imagined  that  people  who  are  clever 
enough  to  have  saved  any  money  from  the  clutches  of 
the  tax-gatherer  are  to  be  wheedled  out  of  it  by  floral 
fetes  or  floral  oratory  at  the  Guildhall?  The  owners  of 
property  and  money  are  threatened  by  the  Press  and  by 
Commissioners,  and  in  the  same  breath  are  asked  to 
"stump  up"  for  a  new  loan.  What  is  the  security? 
The  Government  put  up  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  negative  a  levy  on  capital,  while  they 
pack  a  Royal  Commission  with  Socialists  who  report  in 
favour  of  robbing  colliery  shareholders  and  royalty 
owners,  as  blameless  as  owners  of  ground-rents. 
Pirates,  in  sight  of  their  prey,  hauled  down  the  "  Black 
Roger"  and  hid  it  in  a  locker:  but  once  aboard  their 
victims  walked  the  plank. 

The  investiture  with  the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  King 
of  Sir  David  Beatty  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  their 
subsequent  visit  to  the  City,  where  they  were  made 
Freemen  and  presented  with  swords  of  honour,  was  a 
fitting  and  imposing  ceremony.  Apparently  the  stunt- 
press  had  been  warned  off,  for  there  was.no  breach  of 
dignity  and  no  screaming  emotion.  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
in  returning  thanks,  emphatically  endorsed  the  National 
Service  policy  of  Lord  Roberts,  ranging  himself  under 
the  time-honoured  maxim  that,  if  you  want  peace,  you 
must  prepare  for  war.  General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  declared  that,  if  you  prepare  for 
war,  you  will  get  it.  Who  is  right?  We  don't  know, 
but  we  are  sure  that  the  democracy  will  pay  no  more 
heed  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  than  to  Lord  Roberts. 
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PRESS  HYPNOTISM. 

4  { ~\7"  'S  recent  speech  shows  clearly  enough  that  in 
the  last  five  years  he  has  learnt  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.  There  is  no  future  for  politicians 
who  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  lessons  of  the  war." 
"  We  hold,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  brief  for  Y.  : 
but  whatever  his  shortcomings  in  other  directions,  he 
has  at  least  shown  himself  able  to  master  the  lessons  of 
the  war."  Or,  more  spiritedly,  "The  agony  of 
Europe  has  left  Z.  entirely  unchanged.  Blind  or  in- 
different to  the  teaching  of  these  tragic  years,  he  con- 
tinues to  live  in  the  old  discredited  world  of  1914,  his 
whole  outlook  dominated  by  its  shibboleths,  and  his 
whole  energy  absorbed  in  the  attempt  to  revive  its 
unreal  conflicts.  The  public  has  no  use  for  the  Old 
Party  Game;  they  want  leaders  who  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  war."  How  well  we  know  it  all  !  Open 
any  newspaper  (of  a  certain  celebrated  school),  examine 
any  political  column  in  it,  and  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  you  will  come  upon  the  words  italicised  above. 
The  war  has  proved  an  indifferent  schoolmaster  for 
some  people,  if  these  extracts  are  to  be  believed ;  but 
it  has  at  least  taught  hack  journalists  a  serviceable 
cliche.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  war  had  also 
taught  them  a  little  economy  in  its  use,  or  even  a  clear 
conception  of  its  meaning.  So  far  the  pupil's  progress 
is  limited  to  the  emission,  whenever  a  politician's 
activities  call  for  remark,  of  this  sterile  overdriven 
formula.  It  drips  from  his  pen,  on  the  application  of 
the  proper  stimulus,  as  inevitably  as  butterscotch 
emerges  from  an  automatic  machine  on  the  insertion 
of  a  penny,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  writer, 
if  challenged,  could  any  more  tell  you  what  he  meant 
by  "the  lessons  of  the  war  "  than  the  machine  could 
give  an  intelligible  account  of  butterscotch.  If  any- 
one doubts  this,  let  him  imprison  fifty  of  the  leading 
editors  who  employ  this  expression  in  separate  cells, 
and  invite  them  to  summarise  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
what  they  severally  understand  the  war  to  have  taught 
mankind.  The  more  cautious  might  have  no  stomach 
for  the  experiment.  If,  however,  it  were  accepted, 
possibly  the  miracle  which  produced  the  Septuagint 
might  be  inverted,  and  no  two  versions  exhibit  the 
smallest  accord.  More  probably,  the  supposed  "les- 
sons "  would  turn  out,  in  the  case  of  each,  to  be  a 
sweeping  endorsement  of  the  writer's  pre-war  opinions. 
What  is  difficult  to  believe  is  that  any  of  them  would 
have  the  candour  or  consistency  to  say,  "  Before  the 
war  I  held  such  and  such  views  :  I  now  realise  that 
those  views  were  moonshine."  Yet  this  is  precisely 
the  confession  which  these  gentlemen  think  it  only 
decent  for  everyone  else  to  make.  Politicians  in  par- 
ticular are  expected  to  sing  a  comprehensive  palinode  : 
and  any  Liberal  who  admitted  a  lingering  faith  in  Free 
Trade,  instead  of  abjuring  it  as  a  detestable  exploded 
superstition,  would  in  all  probability  be  informed  that 
the  war  ought  to  have  taught  him  more  sense.  Why 
the  war  should  be  taken  to  have  discredited  Free  Trade 
(a  thing  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  done)  these 
critics  would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  explain  ;  if 
asked  for  an  explanation,  they  would  assure  him  that, 
if  he  had  learnt  anything  from  the  war,  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  put  the  question.  So  much  simpler  is  it 
to  flagellate  your  opponents  with  a  phrase  than  to 
elucidate  its  meaning  or  establish  its  relevance. 

The  plain  fact  which  must  be  faced  is  that,  while 
these  gentlemen  affect  to  despise  shibboleths,  shibbo- 
leths constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  stock- 
in-trade.  Sonorous,  oracular,  and  perhaps  meaning- 
less ^  formulae,  intoned  with  infinite  frequency, 
acquire  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  a  sort  of  sacred 
efficacy,  a  power  of  compelling  superstitious  awe,  a 
healing  balm.  The  priests  of  semi-civilised  tribes 
observed  this  long  ago,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
political  ascendancy.  The  pressmen  of  more  civilised 
lands,  equally  covetous  of  political  power,  have  copied 
these  priests  with  an  improvement.  To  the  sacerdotal 
gift  of  infinite  repetition,  to  a  primitive  passion  for 
scalps  and  scapegoats,  they  have  added  a  first-rate 
grasp  of  the  psychological  principles  of  advertisement. 
Crude  advertisement,  such  as  "  Use  B's  soap,  the  best 


in  the  market,"  belongs  to  a  type  largely  superseded 
even  in  the  sphere  of  commerce.  Much  more  in 
modern  political  journalism  is  an  oblique  approach  to 
the  subject  necessary.  If  it  is  desired  to  puff  or  decry 
a  statesman,  the  end  is  attained  less  effectively  by 
direct  statement  than  by  question-begging  implication. 
The  point  at  issue  is  coolly  assumed,  and  the  journalist 
talks  as  though  his  assumption  were  shared  by  every- 
one, and  indeed  beyond  question.  This  type  of  pufl 
may  be  illustrated  on  the  commercial  side  by  advertise- 
ments, which,  without  extolling  the  merits  of  goods, 
warn  the  purchaser  to  beware  of  imitations.  Its  politi- 
cal analogue  is  such  an  announcement  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Mr.  Q.  wishes  emphatically  to  contradict  the 
rumour  that  he  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  trusts  his  followers  through- 
out the  country  know  him  better  than  to  suppose  him 
capable  of  lending  his  countenance  to  a  scheme,  in- 
tended to  rob  the  Allies  of  the  fruits  of  victory  in 
favour  of  the  Huns.  The  friends  of  the  League — and 
of  Germany — must  look  elsewhere  for  support."  Mr. 
Q.,  be  it  noted,  is  a  person  to  whom  no  one  in  their 
senses  ever  dreamed  of  offering  an  important  political 
appointment  :  and,  in  fact,  no  offer  has  been  made  to 
him.  He  has  little  or  no  following  in  the  country. 
The  rumour  which  he  is  represented  as  contradicting 
never  existed ;  it  is  the  mere  mintage  of  a  friendly 
pressman's  imagination.  Does  the  announcement 
therefore  fail  as  an  advertisement?  Not  at  all.  The 
innocent  or  careless  reader  carries  away  a  number  of 
impressions,  which  the  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre  will 
root  firmly  in  his  mind.  These  impression?,  if  he  could 
formulate  them,  would  be  (1)  that  Mr.  Q.  has  been 
offered  and  has  refused  a  very  eminent  post,  (2)  and  is 
therefore  a  far  more  eminent  man  than  the  reader  sup- 
posed, (3)  and  a  morally  great  man — witness  the  superb 
gesture  with  which  he  puts  behind  him  the  temptations 
of  high  office  (4)  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  so  forth. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance.  But  let 
anyone  who  thinks  we  exaggerate  the  efficacy  of  jour- 
nalistic bluff  in  politics  carefully  study  the  career  of  Mr. 
Bottomley.  It  repays  study.  Mr.  Bottomley  has  be- 
come a  person  of  real  political  importance,  simply  by 
talking  and  writing  as  though  he  were  one.  In  the 
days  when  he  was  proving  his  title  to  form  a  business 
Government,  he  cultivated  the  tone  of  a  major  prophet, 
speaking  in  austere  magisterial  accents  to  a  cowering 
Government  on  behalf  of  a  proletariat  who  idolised  him. 
He  would  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mince  his 
words ;  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  speak  out,  and  no 
man  living  should  muzzle  him,  no,  nor  buy  his  silence  : 
in  the  name  of  the  gigantic  public  for  whom  he  spoke, 
he  solemnly  warned  the  Government,  etc.,  etc.  This 
was  the  voice  of  one  having  authority,  and  in  due  time 
he  obtained  authority.  He  began  to  acquire  a  large 
public.  The  Government  began  to  cower.  Soon  he 
was  able,  without  provoking  a  smile,  to  insert  in  the 
paper  announcements  such  as  "  Monster  meeting  at 

 .     Mr.  Bottomley  reveals  himself."    So  far  from 

being  amused,  the  public  trembled  with  awed  expect- 
ancy as  he  lifted  a  corner  of  the  curtain.  Still  his  fame 
grew ;  it  is  even  asserted  that  school  children,  when 
asked  why  we  fought  Germany,  sometimes  lisp  the 
answer  "  To  make  the  world  safe  for  Mr.  Bottomley." 
And  no  one  was  surprised  when  he  was  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  a  Parliament  which  his 
eloquence  was  bound  to  dominate,  blending  as  it  did 
the  style  of  Isaiah  with  that  of  "The  Major's"  late 
wire  from  Newmarket. 

So  audacious  an  adventurer  is,  of  course,  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  But  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
variant  of  that  hypnotic  method  which  is  so  widely 
employed  by  respectable  dailies.  The  essence  of  the 
hypnotic  method  is  to  propagate  particular  opinions, 
not  by  arguing  their  merits,  but  by  assuring  your 
readers  day  after  day  that  they  already  hold  them. 
"  The  public  are  asking,"  says  a  news-sheet,  "why 
X.  is  still  in  office."  The  public  have,  in  fact,  never 
posed  this  question  to  themselves,  possibly  because  the 
majority  of  them  have  never  heard  of  X.  But  each 
reader  imagines  that  all  the  rest  are  panting,  and  no 
doubt  rightly  panting,  for  X.'s  removal.  He  therefore 
asks  himself  why  X.   should  continue  in  office,  and 
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being  unable  to  think  of  any  reason  for  such  continu- 
ance, joins  in  a  clamour  for  the  unfortunate  statesman's 
resignation.  Similarly,  the  public  may  be  informed 
that  they  are  boiling  with  indignation,  and  they  oblig- 
ingly boil ;  or  that  they  regard  so-and-so  with  con- 
tempt, and  their  lip  obediently  curls.  It  is  curious  how 
the  pretence  on  which  these  results  depend  escapes 
detection.  That  pretence  is  that  what  appears  in  the 
press  is  the  mere  record  of  existing  public  opinion, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  the  means  of  changing  it. 

Space  forbids  the  development  of  this  subject.  But 
anyone  who  in  reading  the  stunt-press  keeps  his  eyes 
open  even  for  the  two  or  three  artifices  to  which  we 
have  called  attention,  will  be  surprised  at  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  employed,  and  surprised  equally 
that  they  should  ever  deceive  anyone.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  reading  public  is  not  on  its  guard;  it  is  un- 
critical and  somewhat  lazy,  disinclined  to  sift  and  probe 
and  demand  proof,  easily  lulled  into  a  coma  of  accept- 
ance. So  long  as  this  public  temper  endures,  the  stunt- 
press  will  continue  to  dominate  politics,  as  it  has  for  the 
last  three  years. 

CELEBRATING  THE  PEACE. 

WE  understand  that  the  French  Government  have 
already  approved  plans  for  a  "  Fete  du  Re- 
tour  "  upon  a  most  imposing  scale  in  celebration  of 
the  peace  shortly  (it  is  hoped)  to>  be  signed  at  Versailles. 
The  master  of  this  national  pageant  will  be  a  celebrated 
French  actor-manager  who  fills  in  Paris  to-day  much 
the  same  position  which  Mr.  Granville  Barker  filled  in 
London  before  the  war.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  plans  in  question  are  a  little  premature.  Peace 
is  not  yet  signed,  nor  may  it  prove,  when  it  comes,  a 
peace  to  be  greatly  enjoyed.  Arrangements  for  public 
celebrations  on  a  large  scale  must  needs,  however,  be 
premeditated,  if  they  are  to  take  place  at  all.  It  is  in 
any  case  too  late  to  decide  on  Monday  to  rejoice  on 
Tuesday;  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent  prevision 
is  essential.  This  prevision  is,  we  believe,  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  English  community  by  the  Office  of 
Works.  There  may  be  seen  arranged  at  providential 
intervals  along  Pall  Mall  or  any  of  the  thoroughfares 
of  London  likely  to  be  required  for  dirge  or  festival 
holes  or  sockets  in  the  giound.  Ordinarily  these  holes 
or  sockets  are  invisible  to  the  casual  eye.  But  one  fine 
day  it  is  agreed  in  advance  that  the  nation  shall  grieve 
or  rejoice  at  certain  hours  and  in  certain  ways.  Where- 
upon men  come  with  carts  and  poles,  discover  the  holes 
and  sockets  in  the  ground,  and  erect  emblems  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Doubtless  these  emblems  are  ordin- 
arily stored  away  in  official  repositories.  We  see  them 
only  when  there  is  a  King  to  be  crowned  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  foreign  State  to  be  welcomed,  or,  as  may 
shortly  happen,  a  peace  to  be  celebrated.  All  these 
precautions  are  wise  and  necessary,  though  at  first 
sight  they  may  seem  just  a  little  absurd.  We  cannot 
reasonably  criticise  the  French  Government  for  arrang- 
ing well  in  advance  to  celebrate  a  peace  which  seems  to 
become  increasingly  remote  and  increasingly  more 
likely  to  resemble  a  state  of  war  as  the  time  passes.  We 
certainly  should  not  criticise  them  for  planning  to  do 
well  the  sort  of  thing  which  in  England  is  usually  left' 
to  chance. 

Before  describing  the  celebrations,  the  plans  of  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  see  in  advance,  it  is  worth 
while  noticing  that  a  whole  quarter  of  Paris  has  been 
expressly  built  to  celebrate  a  national  victory.  No  one 
would  build  an  Etoile  for  any  other  conceivable  pur- 
pose. The  Etoile  is  difficult  to  cross  alive;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remember  the  order  of  the  radiating  avenues ; 
and  it  is  not  beautiful,  unless  you  allow  a  Catherine 
wheel  or  a  roulette  table  to  be  beautiful.  But  when 
it  comes  to  celebrating  a  victory  nothing  better  could 
be  devised.  A  dozen  avenues  for  the  marching  armies 
come  to  the  Etoile  from  every  part  of  France  and  the 
City,  and  at  the  Etoile  itself,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  covered  with  the  names  of  battles 
and  rising  foursquare  from  a  kind  of  natural  platform 
to  which  the  avenues  rise  gradually  and  with  an  almost 
conventional  uniformity.    Such  places  as  the  Etoile  do 


not  happen  by  accident.    The  Etoile,  in  fact,  like  the 
French  Academy  and  the  Th6&tre  Francais,  is  the  result 
of  the  genius  of  the  French  for  expressing  themselves 
in  an  organised,  collective  fashion  repugnant  to  the 
English  temperament.    One  of  the  reasons  why  France 
stood  so  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a 
nation  civilised  and  distinguished  beyond  her  neigh- 
bours is  that  France  has  always  known  how  to  make 
the  best  of  herself.    When  the  French  have  a  succes- 
sion of  famous  dramatists,  they  build  a  theatre  (for 
which  an  Emperor  will  draft  the  statutes);  inscribe  the 
famous  names  of  the  famous  dramatists  upon  the  walls ; 
and  perpetually    revive  their   memory.      When  the 
French  have  a  group  of  famous  authors,  they  put  them 
into  an  Academy,  so  that  the  world  may  see  them,  as  it 
were,  upon   a  dais,    and    realise   that    they  are  as 
numerous  and  distinguished  as  one  would  naturally 
expect  the  famous  authors  of  France  to  be.    In  the 
same  way,  when  the  French  win  victories,  they  build 
an   Etoile.       Every  patriotic  Frenchman,  moreover, 
thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  know  that  there  have  been 
famous  French  dramatists,  and  that  there  are  famous 
French  authors,  and  that  there  have  been  some  very 
creditable  passages  in  the  military  history  of  France. 
The  French  public  attends  the  Comedie  Francaise  and 
applauds  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  not  because  France 
is  more  civilised  than  England,  but  because  her  civili- 
sation is  better  organised  and  more  articulate.  Taste 
is  more  a  question  of  collective  than  of  individual  ap- 
preciation in  France.    A  French  audience  will  attend 
a  performance  of  the  Damnation  of  Faust  by  Berlioz, 
moved  almost  by  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  English 
stand  up  when  the  national  anthem  is  played.  They 
have  trained  themselves  to  like  "  Berlioz  "  (whom  they 
derided  and  neglected  in  his  lifetime)  because  Berlioz 
is  the  one  French  musician  who  has  survived  his  own 
time  with  a  great  international  reputation.      If  you 
listen  with  respect  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  a 
musical  masterpiece,  you  will  come  to  like  it  in  the 
end,  however  unapt  you  may  be  in  matters  musical. 
The  French  have  listened  with  respect  for  generations, 
to  all  their  masterpieces.    This  respectful  attention  was 
due  to  the  nation,  an  act  of  necessary  homage  which 
had  all  the  charm  of  a  public  function.    The  French 
are  as  careful  of  their  great  men  and  their  great  deeds 
as  the  English  are  of  their  commercial  honesty  and 
political  common  sense.    If  a  foreign  nation  disputed 
their  victories,  or  claimed  a  share  in  their  illustrious 
dead,  the  whole  nation  would  feel  affronted.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  unmoved  when 
German  professors  claim  Shakespeare  for  their  own, 
or  prove  that  Blucher  won  the  battle  of  W aterloo. 

It  is,  therefore,  altogether  natural  that  the  need  to 
celebrate  a  victory  which  France  has  helped  to  win 
should  find  her  not  entirely  unprepared.  The  arena  is 
built,  a  huge  circus  commanding  the  approaches  of  the 
city,  with  associations  historically  apt  and  significant. 
M.  Gemier,  the  master  of  these  gigantic  ceremonies, 
will  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact.  Two  days  before 
the  victorious  soldiers  march  into  Paris  through  the 
arch  which  has  been  perpetually  closed  since  the  Ger- 
mans marched  under  it  in  1871,  there  will  be  a  "  Veillee 
H6roique  "  in  the  Place  de  l'Etoile  in  honour  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war.  The  Arc-de- 
Triomphe  will  be  hung  with  huge  crapes  of  the  deepest 
violet,  and  by  torchlight  on  the  summit  dirges  will  be 
sung.  There  will  be  a  military  funeral  ceremony  in 
the  Place,  including  a  performance  of  the  funeral 
symphony  of  Berlioz.  Simultaneously  there  will  be 
watch-night  services  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris.  On 
the  following  day  the  funeral  cars,  each  of  them  sym- 
bolising one  of  the  famous  battlefields  on  which  the 
soldiers  have  fallen,  which  have  stood  all  night  under 
the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  will  be  drawn  to  the  Pantheon 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  the  bereaved  relatives. 
At  the  Pantheon  there  will  be  a  long  commemoration 
ceremony  at  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  will 
deliver  an  elegiac  address,  and  afterwards  lead  the  way 
to  an  altar  where,  along  with  the  members  of  the 
French  Government,  he  will  deposit  the  first  wreaths 
or  palms  as  a  tribute  to  the  dead. 

Two  days  later  the  "  Fete  du  Retour  "  will  be  cele- 
brated.   The  governing  idea  of  the  celebrations  will 
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be  the  representation  of  the  various  districts  and  pro- 
vinces of  France.  A  choral  procession  representing 
Paris  will  arrive  at  the  Etoile  from  the  direction  of  the 
city  along  the  Champs  Elysees.  When  this  procession 
has  massed  itself  under  the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  other  pro- 
cessions will  arrive  in  turn  representing  the  various 
provinces  of  France.  The  several  groups  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  local  costumes,  will  sing  their  own 
folk-songs  and  perform  their  traditional  dances.  The 
part  to  be  played  by  the  liberated  provinces  will  be 
especially  striking.  At  the  climax  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Place  de  1' Etoile  trumpets  will  be  blown  from 
the  summit  of  the  arch,  guns  will  be  fired,  and  doves 
released.  The  processions  will  then  march  down  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and,  after 
each  group  has  crowned  a  statue  representing  its  par- 
ticular province  or  region,  will  be  dispersed  along  the 
various  thoroughfares. 

The  intention  of  M.  Gemier  is  to  enable  as  many 
people  to  participate  in  these  celebrations  as  possible. 
Participation  is  the  essence  of  the  public  function  as 
understood  by  the  French.  The  French  crowd  on  such 
an  occasion  is  a  crowd  absorbed  in  the  ceremony,  for 
whom  the  "fanfares  qui  eclatent  au  sommet  de  l'Arc- 
de-Triomphe,"  the  "  lacher  de  Colombes  du  haut  du 
monument,  '  the  "  cloches  des  eglises  et  canons  " 
represent  a  serious  emotional  climax.  The  fact  that  a 
theatrical  producer  has  been  asked  to  plan  these  pro- 
ceedings does  not  imply  that  they  will  be  a  mere  spec- 
tacle. It  is  the  way  of  the  French  to  organise  their 
emotions,  to  rejoice  in  companies,  to  be  solemn  in 
battalions.  Intending  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  (spon- 
taneously when  the  moment  arrives)  they  prepare  for 
the  event  well  in  advance  and  carefully  arrange  that 
their  means  of  collective  expression  shall  be  adequate. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  was  born  a  hundred  years 
since,  and  died  in  1875.  Time  has  reduced  his 
claims  to  attention,  but  left  a  fair  amount  of  his  work 
above  the  flouts  and  sneers  of  those  who  run  down  the 
Victorians.  He  was  singularly  versatile,  and  much 
better  equipped  than  the  average  writer  of  to-day.  He 
wrote  English,  though  he  was  Professor;  he  was 
capable  of  poetry,  though  he  was  scientific. 

Kingsley's  character  was  one  of  odd  contrasts,  but 
he  was  at  any  rate  a  vivid  man,  which  all  authors 
should  be  who  wish  to  be  remembered.  His  somewhat 
feverish  enthusiasm  left  him  in  a  state  of  always  catch- 
ing up  with  something  he  could  not  reach.  His 
emotional  fervour  made  more  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries than  it  has  on  later  generations.  On  the 
religious  side  his  words  and  works  are  largely  out-of- 
date.  "  Muscular  Christianity,"  a  description  which 
the  Saturday  Review  invented  for  the  school  of  Kings- 
ley  and  Tom  Hughes,  was  broad-based  on  insecure 
foundations.  The  Gospel  does  not  tell  us  to  knock  a 
man  down  in  order  to  love  him  ever  afterwards. 
Kingsley  was  not  a  deep  or  consistent  thinker.  Nos- 
citur  a  sociis.  His  friend  Tom  Hughes  was  bon  comme 
le  pain,  and  wrote  one  of  the  best  boys'  books,  because 
he  remained  through  life  so  much  of  a  boy.  Kingsley 
was  a  disciple  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  whom  you  could  listen 
to  preaching,  says  Grant  Duff,  forty  times  and  carry 
away  no  clear  idea.  Somebody  else  said  that  listening 
to  Maurice  was  like  eating  peasoup  with  a  fork. 
Carlyle,  another  influence  with  Kingsley,  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  and  snarled  "  No  thoroughfare  " 
at  each  of  them.  Kingsley — no  wonder  with  such 
teachers  and  associates — had  a  similar  confused  vague- 
ness, when  logical  processes  were  demanded.  He  was 
knocked  out  in  his  controversy  with  Newman  ;  it  was 
bludgeon  against  rapier.  The  world  took  to  New- 
man's '  Apologia,'  and  ceased  for  a  while  to  read 
Kingsley's  books.  Probably  few  people  to-dav  realise 
that  he  was  a  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge  for 
nine  years.  In  1869  he  had  the  good  sense  to  retire 
from  a  post  for  which  he  was  not  fitted.  "  I  did  not 
think  we  should  miss  poor  Kingsley  so  soon,"  was 
Thompson's  sarcastic  comment  on  his  successor  in  the 
chair,  but  Thompson,  perhaps,  valued  a  bon  mot  above 
historic  accuracy.    Kingsley's  lectures  on  '  The  Roman 


and  the  Teuton  '  are  stimulating,  but  not  precisely 
examples  of  the  ordered  thought  and  research  which 
belong,  or  should  belong,  to  academic  chairs. 

In  his  own  parish  and  in  the  English  country  which 
he  loved  Kingsley  was  at  his  best,  an  unconventional 
parson  of  peculiarly  wide  sympathies.  He  stuffed  pipes 
well  loaded  with  tobacco  into  the  furze-bushes  on  a 
common  to  satisfy  his  irresistible  desire  for  a  smoke. 
He  penned  an  ode  of  welcome  to  the  "  wild  North 
Easter,"  which  most  men  regard  with  anything  but 
blessing.  But  he  was  always  an  open-air  man,  great 
in  sport  and  science.  His  stories  are  full  of  admirable 
descriptions  of  Nature  vividly  seen,  though  with  the 
scientific  eye.  His  '  Glaucus  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore  '  is  admirable,  and  he  was  always  great  on 
English  country  life.  '  Yeast  '  and  '  Two>  Years  Ago  ' 
are  both  excellent  in  that  way ;  both,  however,  suggest 
the  fever  of  Kingsley's  sympathies  and  a  certain  incom- 
pleteness. They  have  an  irritating  Victorian  preachi- 
ness  here  and  there,  but  some  fine  scenes,  as  that  of  the 
poacher  who  dies  with  "  There  ain't  such  a  head  of 
hares  on  any  manor  in  the  country  "  on  his  lips,  a 
touch  worthy  of  Sir  Walter.  '  Alton  Locke  '  is  too 
earnest,  too  incoherent,  as  Carlyle  said,  too  much  of  a 
novel  with  a  purpose.  Very  little  fiction  of  that  sort 
belongs  to  true  art.  If  Charles  Kingsley  had  started 
out  just  to  tell  a  story  for  its  own  sake,  like  his  brother 
Henry,  he  would  have  done  better.  But  a  Christian 
Socialist,  founded  on  Maurice,  the  most  obscure  of 
Christians,  and  Carlyle,  who  was  neither  a  Christian 
nor  a  Socialist,  was  handicapped  from  the  start.  Kings- 
ley's  beliefs,  which  embraced  Socialism  and  the  Feudal 
System,  were  not  likely  to  be  permanently  pleasing  to 
anybody.  Still  there  remains  much  in  '  Yeast  '  and 
'  Two  Years  Ago  '  which  makes  them  worth  reading. 
They  show  Kingsley's  wide  range  of  accomplishment. 
He  could  quote  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  and  describe  a 
storm  on  the  mountains  with  the  fervours  at  once  of 
melodrama  and  geology. 

'  Westward  Ho  !  '  ranks  higher,  perhaps,  an  excel- 
lent book  for  generous  youth,  though  to  the  mature 
taste  it  has  its  longueurs.  '  Hypatia  '  will  stand  as  a 
vivid  and  dramatic  presentation  of  an  obscure  period. 
The  experts,  of  course,  say  that  it  is  all  wrong ;  but 
they  could  say  that  of  any  historical  novel ;  and  they 
generally  do.  The  novelist  is  read ;  they  are  not.  If 
'  Westward  Ho  !  '  is  mainly  for  the  young,  '  The  Water 
Babies  '  and  '  The  Heroes  '  have  a  secure  place  in  that 
kingdom.  No  fairy  stories,  whether  of  Nature  or 
Greece,  have  been  written  since  which  are  equal  to 
Kingsley's.  Here  the  Post-Victorians  are  markedly 
inferior  to  their  predecessors. 

A  series  of  conflicting  and  incongruous  interests,  it 
might  be  said,  prevented  Kingsley  from  doing  his  best 
in  any  of  his  varied  lines.  But  there  is  one  theme 
which  often  lends  him  inspiration — the  influence  of  good 
and  noble  women,  the  joys  of  home  life  and  companion- 
ship. Here  he  found  the  crown  of  human  desires.  He 
was  none  of  your  polygamous  authors  whose  excesses 
strain  the  euphemisms  of  biographers  to  the  utmost. 
What  Kingsley  thought  of  home  influences  may  be  seen 
in  the  Dedication  to  his  Father  and  Mother  in 
'  Hypatia,'  and  the  highest  point  in  his  work  is  reached 
in  poetry  like  '  The  Sands  of  Dee  '  and  '  The  Three 
Fishers,'  simple  domestic  themes  treated  with  a  right 
and  rare  simplicity  which  belongs  to  true  poetry.  '  The 
Sands  of  Dee  '  has  a  legendary  touch,  as  of  a  ballad, 
which  is  better  than  many  morals.  '  Saint  Maura  '  is 
another  remarkable  piece,  treating  a  woman's  love  and 
penitence  with  the  intensity  of  Browning.  If  Barnes 
Newcome  was  the  worst  lecturer  on  the  domestic 
affections,  Kingsley  was  one  of  the  best,  rich  in  under- 
standing and  sympathy. 

Thinking  of  his  lyrical  gift,  we  fancy  that  he  might 
have  been  a  real  poet.  But  it  is  doubtful,  after  all, 
whether  the  "  Heaven-sent  moments  "  would  have 
come  often,  if  Kingsley  had  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
alone.  He  was  too  impatient  to  improve  great  natural 
gifts,  too  eager  for  the  millenium  to  think  of  the  claims 
of  art.  Parnassus  does  not  belong  to  the  preachers. 
Kingsley's  little  volume  of  verse  includes  some  doggerel 
and  '  Andromeda,'  which,  being  in  English  hexameters, 
was  bound  to  be  a  mistake.    But  it  contains  also  an 
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occasional  poem  on  the  war  of  1870  which  is  worth  a 
cartload  of  modern  verse  on  the  Great  War. 

"  Speak  low,  speak  little;  who  may  sing 
While  yonder  cannon-thunders  boom? 
Watch,  shuddering,  what  each  day  may  bring  ! 
Nor  '  pipe  amid  the  crack  of  doom  '? 

And  yet — the  pines  sing  overhead, 

The  robins  by  the  alder-pool, 
The  bees  about  the  garden  bed, 

The  children  dancing  home  from  school. 

And  ever  at  the  loom  of  birth 

The  mighty  mother  weaves  and  sings  : 

She  weaves — fresh  robes  for  mangled  earth  ; 
She  sings — fresh  hopes  for  desperate  things." 

The  Post-Victorians  in  their  verse  insist  on  jangling 
words  and  attractive  obscurities.  They  never  write  like 
that.  Some  of  us  wish  that  they  would.  "  However," 
as  Addison  remarked  in  The  Spectator,  "  this  Art  of 
writing  unintelligibly  has  been  very  much  improved  and 
followed  by  several  of  the  Moderns." 

MODEL  HOMES. 

NEXT  month,  it  is  announced,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
to  tour  the  country  on  a  housing  campaign. 
The  plain  English  of  this  is  that  local  authorities  in 
various  parts  need  "gingering-up"  ;  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  reports  of  multitudinous  "schemes"  now 
awaiting  official  sanction.  Housing  meanwhile  has 
become  a  matter  of  vital  and  intimate  concern  to 
millions  who  never  before  gave  a  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  this  the  actual  shortage  of  houses  is  partly 
responsible ;  but  there  is  also  the  feeling  that  for  some 
time  past  all  has  not  been  as  well  with  our  houses  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to 
reform  them.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  clearing 
away  slum  areas;  the  impulse  to  reconstruct  generally, 
in  view  of  the  new  social  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  the  war,  is  strong  and  well-defined.  It  is  doubt- 
less this  impulse  that  has  drawn  thousands  of  people  to 
the  Model  Homes  Exhibition  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  idea  of  the  "  model  "  home  has 
gripped  popular  imagination,  including  that  of  people 
to  whom  it  is  a  question  not  so  much  of  getting  a  model 
home  as  of  getting  a  home  of  any  sort. 

On  the  whole,  the  Daily  Express  promoters  of  the 
exhibition  deserve  well  cf  all  classes  for  their  enter- 
prise. \  et  we  are  rather  afraid  that  some  of  the 
middle-class  who  have  visited  the  Central  Hall 
must  have  come  away  with  a  faint  tinge  of  dissatis- 
faction. Imagine  the  position  of  such  a  man  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  his  existirg  house 
or  putting  up  a  new  one.  He  will  have  found  that, 
ostensibly  at  any-  rate,  his  own  particular  problem  has 
hardly  been  considered,  except  in  the  matter  of  house- 
hold labour-saving  appliances.  If  he  has  been  living  in 
an  inconveniently  planned  house  which  is  the  despair  of 
his  wife,  he  may  even  feel  some  resentment  at  not 
finding  a  model,  with  like  accommodation,  so  planned 
as  to  show  hi.n  a  clear  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  There 
is  a  vast  preponderance  of  model  homes  for  the  un- 
skilled labourer  and  the  artizan.  Twelve  out  of  the 
eighteen  models  by  Daily  Express  architects  are  pro- 
vided for  these  two  classes.  The  remainder  are  for  the 
rather  indeterminate  section  of  the  middle  class 
described  as  "clerical  workers."  The  whole  of  the 
L.G.B.  exhibit  is,  of  course,  "  working  class  only." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  middle-class  man  may  not 
derive  personal  profit  from  a  study  of  the  architectural 
exhibit.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  lavished  on  the  cottages  for  the  unskilled 
labourer,  limited  as  his  supposed  requirements  are  to 
the  provision  of  a  living  room,  a  kitchen-scullery,  three 
bedrooms,  and  accommodation  for  bath,  bicycle  or 
perambulator.  There  is  a  variety  of  planning,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  smaller  rooms  and  compart- 
ments, of  which  anybody  of  average  intelligence  might 
take  heed.  The  standard  of  comfort  of  the  artizan 
would  appear  to  differ  mainly  from  that  of  the  unskilled 
labourer  in  that  the  former  requires  a  parlour  as  well 
as  a  living  room  and,  perhaps,  a  rather  more  "genteel" 


elevation.  Due  attention  to  these  needs  is  paid  by  the 
models  shown  here.  Nevertheless,  by  far  the  most 
suitable,  and  therefore  the  best  elevation  we  noticed 
was  Mr.  R.  J.  McBeath's  "  Block  of  Four  Cottages 
for  Unskilled  Labourers,"  which  was  rightly  awarded 
first  prize  in  Class  I.  The  design  of  the  block  is 
unified  by  a  central  and  perfectly  plain  gable,  and  the 
elevation  scores  markedly  by  the  avoidance  of  fancy 
door  and  window  work  and  other  fripperies.  Inside  are 
a  large  living  room,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  scullery, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  a  bath  in  the  latter.  We  ao 
not  consider  the  absence  of  a  bathroom  in  this  case  to 
be  a  blemish.  One  should  remember  that,  while  some 
unskilled  labourers  prefer  bathrooms,  others  have  them, 
like  greatness,  thrust  upon  them. 

Model  No.  4,  the  1st  prize  winner  in  the  class  of 
houses  for  skilled  artizans,  has  a  trace  of  garden 
suburb  waywardness  in  its  design.  A  good  feature  of 
the  elevation  is  the  elaboration  of  the  string  course  into 
a  projection  sheltering  the  ground  floor  windows  and 
wall,  without  darkening  the  windows  (as  is  done  by 
certain  ill-conceived  loggias  elsewhere).  Generally,  the 
plans  in  this  section  vie  with  those  for  the  unskilled 
labourer  in  their  stern  regard  for  practical  convenience. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  living  room  and  the  kitchen  or 
kitchen-scullery  intercommunicate;  the  living  room  is 
the  largest  in  the  house ;  and  there  is  an  economy  of 
space  without  cramping.  The  good  principle  of  divid- 
ing a  block  into  two  sections  by  means  of  a  passage 
through  the  ground  floor  obtains  fairly  widely.  The 
standard  types  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  very 
similar  in  plan  to  the  unofficial  efforts.  Possibly,  the 
tendencv  here  is  to  enlarge  still  further  the  living  room. 
The  L.G.B.  elevations  are  simpler  and  more  uniform, 
and  display  a  firm  belief  in  white  rough-cast  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  brickwork.  The  latter  is  probably  a  con- 
sidered concession  to  popular  taste.  An  eminent 
architect  once  told  us  that  he  had  laid  out  a  garden 
suburb  near  a  northern  manufacturing  town,  where  he 
had  been  at  pains  to  give  the  walls  of  his  houses  a  rich 
and  beautiful  effect  by  means  of  chromatic  brickwork; 
nevertheless  the  houses,  attractive  and  well-planned  as 
they  were,  did  not  let.  For  some  time  nobody  guessed 
the  reason  why;  then  the  secret  was  whispered  to  those 
in  command.  Sorrowfully,  the  fine  red  and  purple 
walls  were  smeared  with  white  rough-cast.  In  a  fort- 
night every  house  had  found  its  tenant. 

Frankly,  we  were  puzzled  by  the  model  homes  for 
"clerical  workers."  One  would  think,  to  look  at 
them,  that  this  individual  was  usually  earning  more 
money  than  the  skilled  artizan,  and  could  therefore 
afford  not  only  an  extra  bedroom  but  a  house  so 
planned  as  to  call  for  a  servant  or  two.  The  winning 
design  in  Class  III.  has  a  not  unpleasing  elevation,  but 
the  planning  is  quite  uninspiring;  the  architect  could 
not  have  placed  the  kitchen  and  scullery  further  from 
the  living  room,  if  he  had  tried.  In  these  servantless 
days  one  would  really  prefer  something  on  the  lines  of 
Model  17,  in  the  Amateur  Class;  it  is  the  only  woman 
architect's  model  that  has  gained  a  prize.  Here  at  any 
rate  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  intercommunicate. 
The  "  hall-living-room,"  though  debatable,  is  a  sane 
departure  from  conventions  in  arrangement;  and  the 
feminine  instinct  for  practical  housekeeping  details  is 
shown  by  the  large  apartment  labelled  "Laundry." 
With  this  exception,  the  "clerical  workers"  section 
lacks  the  power  to  inspire,  and  the  middle-class  house- 
holder, if  he  desires  light  and  leading,  must  seek  for  it 
elsewhere. 

More  direct  encouragement  is  given  him  by  the 
section  devoted  to  labour-saving  appliances.  Here  Mr. 
Pemberton  Billing's  exhibit  is,  of  course,  the  "star 
turn."  But  this  exhibit  is  a  system,  not  an  appliance, 
or  a  set  of  appliances.  One  could  only  adapt  the 
system  to  a  very  few  existing  houses ;  in  short,  one 
must  build  before  one  can  apply.  And  the  way  that 
Mr.  Billing  would  have  us  build,  according  to  the 
models  illustrating  his  standard  unit  system  of  house 
construction,  does  not  please  us,  though  we  recognise 
its  probable  advantages  in  purely  utilitarian  building:. 
But  the  home  is  not  a  purely  utilitarian  building,  and  it 
is  no  use  pretending  that  it  ever  will  be.  Even  the 
Government  is  showing  some  appreciation  of  this  truth. 
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Again,  Mr.  Billing's  central  heating  device  is  dependent 
on  a  severe  standardization  of  plan,  since  the  kitchen 
fire  must  be  contiguous  to  all  the  other  fires  that  it 
feeds,  which  means  that  the  ground  floor  rooms  at  least 
must  hinge  on  the  kitchen  fire.  However,  the 
mechanism  of  the  latter  is  very  ingenious  and  seemingly 
simple  to  work,  and  it  solves  at  least  one  problem,  that 
of  economical  cooking  for  a  large  number  of  people ; 
and  the  dependent  system  of  radiators  in  the  bedrooms 
does  not  appear  to  present  any  formidable  difficulty 
in  practice. 

A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  DUKES. 

Mr.  Smiler:  Have  the  tumbrils  arrived?  Send  up 
the  miscreants  and  put  them  in  the  dock. 

(Enter  the  Duke  of  Nomansland.) 
Mr.  Smiler:  What  is  your  trade  or  occupation? 
Duke  of  N. :  I  am  a  landowner. 

Mr.  Smiler:  If  you  had  read  Blackstone — Coke  and 
Sheppard's  Touchstone- — you  would  know  that  such  a 
claim  is  unknown  to  the  law  and  against  public  policy. 
The  Duke  of  N. :  Sorry.    I  have  not  read  them  yet. 

Mr.  Smiler:  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself. 

Mr.  Gabb  and  Sir  Twopenza  Penny:  As  impartial 
members  of  this  Commission,  we  concur  in  that  obser- 
vation. 

The  Chairman:  We  should  all  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Smiler  for  it. 

Mr.  Smiler:  How  often  do  you  read  your  title  deeds? 
The  Duke  of  N.:  I  have  never  read  them.  (In- 
credulous laughter.) 

Mr.  Smiler:  Do  you  ask  us  to  believe  you? 
The  Duke  of  N.:  No. 

Mr.  Smiler:  Do  you  know  the  Rule  in  Shelley's  case? 

The  Duke  of  N. :  Whose  case  ? 

Mr.  Smiler:  Shelley,  the  labour  poet. 

The  Chairman:  Ahem!  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr. 
Smiler;  but  I  think  there  was  another  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Smiler  (to  the  Duke  of  N.):  You  are  quibbling 
and  confusing  the  issue.  If  you  had  studied  Ferne  on 
Contingent  Remainders,  you  would  know  that  you  were 
bound  to  provide  warm  baths  and  shampooers  at  the 
pit-head  for  the  noble  toilers  to  whom  we  owe  our  heat 
and  light. 

The  Duke  of  N.:  I  don't  know — I  have  been  at  the 
front  for  four  years  and  

Mr.  Smiler:  Don't  attempt  to  try  a  worthless  alibi  on 
us.    We  won't  have  it. 

Mr.  Gabb  and  Sir  Twopenza  Penny:  Rank  mili- 
tarism !    We  won't  have  it.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  humbly  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Smiler:  What  King  came  next  after  WTilliam 
the  Conqueror? 

The  Duke  of  N.:  I  don't  remember.  (Sensation.) 

Mr.  Smiler:  You  don't  remember!  You  know  very 
well  that  your  robber  ancestor  walked  beside  the 
perambulator  of  the  infant  William  Rufus  and  forced  a 
charter  from  the  innocent  child.  Since  then,  at  the  rate 
of  5d.  a  ton,  with  compound  interest  and  rents,  you 
owe  the  working  man  more  than  the  German  War 
Debt.    Remove  the  prisoner. 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM. 
The  crushing  and  crowding  so  commonly  found 
On  most  of  the  Tubes,  and  the  old  Underground, 

Could  be  stopped  in  a  day ; 

And  if  I  had  my  way 
I  should  do  the  most  obvious  thing; 

Not  pause  and  delay 

Till  some  far  distant  day, 
In  the  middle,  it  may  be,  of  Spring. 
I  should  pass  a  Restriction  of  Passengers  Act, 
(The  Bill  would  be  widely  and  readily  backed)  : 

To  preserve  it  from  flaws 

I  would  have  but  one  clause, 
And  to  this  I'd  a  Schedule  annex  : — 

"  All  persons  set  out  in  the  Schedule  hereto 
Shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  a  pound, 

If  they  travel,  or  make  an  attempt  so  to  do 
On  a  railway  that  runs  underground. 

Schedule  : — Those  of  the  feminine  sex." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  WAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — WThat  a  strange  country  it  is  !  Instead  of 
settling  down  since  the  war,  Ireland  is  in  a  greater 
state  of  agitation  than  ever,  and  the  people  are  de- 
scribed as  suffering,  downtrodden,  freedom-denied. 
And  yet,  if  you  ask  for  it,  there  is  not  one  illustration 
which  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  de- 
scription. It  is  stated  that,  three  centuries  before 
America  was  discovered,  the  Irish  people  were  battling 
for  Irish  rights  :  and,  they  are  battling  now.  But, 
progress  is  being  made,  for  I  heard  it  admitted  by  a 
Sinn  Fein  leader,  in  the  presence  of  the  so-called 
United  States  delegates,  that  the  Irish  never  knew 
themselves  what  Home  Rule  meant  :  "It  meant  one 
thing  in  1886,  and  another  thing  in  1892,  and  another 
thing  in  1914,  and,  please  God,  it  will  never  mean  any- 
thing more."  And,  he  added,  "  the  talk  about  Home 
Rule  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Colonial  Home 
Rule,  and  such  other  mockeries  of  national  liberty, 
blinded  us  to  the  real  dazzling  vision  of  a  free  and 
independent  Ireland."  Now,  we  know  that  the  object 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  politicians  is  to  create  an  Irish  Re-  . 
public,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  Members  of  Parliament  hold 
73  out  of  105  Irish  seats. 

I  was  at  Galway  when  the  three  delegates,  American- 
born  citizens,  arrived,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  two 
attorneys  from  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  They  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  a  mob  composed  of 
individuals  who  had  only  a  shadow  of  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  perfectly  disgraceful  that  the  flag 
of  the  illegitimate  Irish  Republic,  green,  white  and 
orange,  should  have  been  associated  with  the  stars  and 
stripes,  "  the  old  Glory,"  of  America,  in  surroundings 
which  were  Republican,  Socialistic,  Bolshevist.  It  is 
incredible  that  our  Prime  Minister,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  can 
have  appreciated  the  mischief  which  these  delegates, 
foreigners,  wrought.  But,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  their  visit  to  Ireland  was  associated  largely  with 
American  politics,  having  in  view  the  stirring  up  of  the 
Irish-born  citizens  of  America,  to  record  their  Repub- 
lican votes  in  a  contest  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  United  States.  Their  Irish  dupes  were  not 
clever  enough  to  see  through  this  trick  !  At 
the  same  time,  one  noticed  that  there  was  a 
note  of  doubt  throughout  the  speeches  of  these 
foreigners — for,  since  the  war,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  "  an  American  "  and  "  an  American  " 
only — when  they  used  such  expressions  as,  that  they 
held  out  no  illusions  to*  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  not  expect  too  much  too  soon, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  build  false  hopes  upon  the 
fact  that  men  of  their  race  and  lineage  had  come  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  sea  to  help  them  to  express 
in  Paris  their  views  before  the  world.  One  thing  was 
patent  :  these  delegates  knew  that,  if  they  were  not 
committing  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  Prime  Minister 
and  their  President,  they  were  committing  not  only  an 
unfriendly  act,  but  also  a  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  I  heard  a  speaker  say,  in  their  presence,  that  if 
they  did  not  reach  a  certain  town  before  a  certain  time, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  military  authorities 
to  enter  it. 

One  incident  is  especially  worth  recording  :  when 
these  American  delegates  were  making  speeches 
against  Great  Britain,  a  military  officer  interrupted, 
and  the  local  paper,  referring  to  the  incident,  called 
him  a  "jackal."  From  the  same  paper  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  shows  that,  however  much 
downtrodden  and  freedom-denied  the  Irish  people  may 
think  themselves,  they  tread  down  and  deny  freedom 
to  loyal  supporters  of  the  Empire.  Here  is 
the  extract,  taken  from  the  issue  of  Saturday, 
May  17th,  1919,  and  one  would  like  to  know  what 
the  delegates  think  of  it  :  "At  this  point  an  ex-student 
and  ex-soldier  in  the  crowd  called  out  in  a  lonesome 
voice,  'Who  burned  the  American  flag?'  and  was  im- 
mediately felled  to  the  ground  with  a  well-directed 
upper-cut  to  the  jaw.    '  Is  there  an  ex-soldier  there  to 
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save  my  son?'  demanded  his  mother.  '  Who  hit  him?' 
asked  a  soldier,  coming  forward.  '  I  did,'  said  the 
assailant,  and  immediately  the  soldier  himself  measured 
his  uniform  on  the  ground." 

The  allusion  to  the  American  flag  caused  consider- 
able trouble  in  the  minds  of  the  Sinn  Fein  rebels,  for 
when  America  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
they  protested  bitterly,  and  on  a  particular  occasion  a 
band  of  S:nn  Fein  youths  took  away  an  American  flag, 
which  was  being  carried  by  a  troop  of  boys,  and  burnt 
it.  This,  I  believe  on  excellent  authority,  is  an  abso- 
lute fact  :  yet  the  local  rebel  leaders,  stating  that  a 
Union  Jack  was  burnt,  pretended  to  reproduce  the  flag 
unburnt,  and,  without  any  sense  of  humour,  handed  it 
to  their  Republican  friends,  to  be  taken  to  America. 

The  visit  of  these  Americans,  with  its  empty  windy 
blather,  has  been  a  curse,  not  merely  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  to  the  world.  Englishmen,  Scotch-  . 
men  and  Welshmen,  not  forgetting  such  Irishmen  as 
were  loyal,  have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
Allies.  They  have  made  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
which  will  fortify  the  world  against  future  terrors  :  and, 
in  this  connection,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Coningsby 
Dawson,  in  his  book  'Out  to  Win,'  where  he  says 
there  never  ought  to  have  been  anything  but  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  America.  These  countries 
speak  the  same  tongue,  share  a  common  heritage,  and 
pursue  the  same  loyalties.  "  Any  man  or  woman  who, 
whether  by  design  or  carelessness,  attempts  to  mar 
this  great  friendship,  is  perpetrating  a  crime  against 
humanity  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  armed  Hun  who 
stepped  across  the  Belgian  threshold.  It  were  better 
for  them  that  millstones  were  hung  about  their  necks, 
and  they  were  cast  into  the  sea."  And  so  say,  I  am 
sure,  all  the  best  of  us  ! 

And  what  is  the  present  state  of  Ireland?  A  few 
weeks  ago,  wishing  to  cross  over  with  my  wife  to 
Dublin,  I  wrote  for  rooms  to  the  manager  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotel,  which,  I  found,  was  closed  in  consequence 
of  a  strike  of  about  a  thousand  hotel-servants,  who  are 
preventing  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  causing  immense 
loss  to  tradespeople.  He  replied  that  he  could  give  no 
date  for  its  re-opening,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
consign  any  luggage  there,  as  the  Transport  Union 
would  prevent  its  delivery.  And  this  is  the  case,  in 
effect,  with  every  hotel  in  and  near  Dublin;  yet,  the 
people  of  Ireland  complain  of  their  poverty,  and  of  their 
decay,  for  which  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank. 
The  other  day  a  business  man  of  great  ability,  when 
asked  what  was  the  chief  industry  of  his  town,  replied 
at  once  "  religion,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
country  that'  the  clergy  exert  their  energies  largely  in 
the  world  of  politics.  It  was  necessary  quite  recently 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  to  make  a  pronouncement 
that  every  layman,  priest,  and  bishop,  had  a  right  to 
express  his  political  views,  whatever  they  were,  but 
that  the  Church  was  not  the  place  for  the  expression 
of  them. 

The  Irish,  especially  the  farming  classes,  are  now 
very  prosperous,  and  they  have  quite  substantial  bank- 
ing accounts ;  their  political  attitude,  and  their  strikes, 
however,  are  keeping  capital  out  of  the  country,  and 
exorbitant  charges  are  being  made,  where  money  can 
be  extorted.  For  instance,  two<  American  officers,  with 
a  minimum  of  luggage,  taking  a  cab  from  the  Westland 
Row  station  to  the  Shelbourne  Hotel,  were  made  by  the 
driver  to  pay  eight  shillings,  when  two  shillings, 
including  a  tip,  would  have  been  ample.  There  is  a 
growing  dishonesty,  illustrated  the  other  day  by  the 
boots  of  his  hotel  telling  a  traveller  to  keep  a  small 
case  of  wine  under  his  own  care  in  his  carriage,  for, 
as  he  said,  "  if  they  do  not  smell  it  on  the  train,  they 
will  hear  it. " 

The  Chief  Secretary  said  recently,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  Ireland  was  without  the  slightest  doubt 
the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world,  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  statement  raised  no  protest,  and,  if 
he  had  added  "  and  the  most  free,"  nobody  could  have 
made  any  reasonable  objection.  If  there  be  anv 
oppression,  it  comes  from  within.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
D.O.R.A.  regulations,  very  few  had  effect  in  Ireland. 


Let  an  Irishman  who  complains  of  oppression  live  in 
England  and,  for  instance,  try  our  one  or  two  ounces 
of  butter  a  week,  and  submit  to  our  Liquor  Control  ! 

The  Government  no  longer  must  tolerate  external 
interference  !  They  are  to  blame  for  the  murder  at 
Knocklong  of  innocent  men,  constables  doing  their 
duty,  following  the  visit  of  these  foreign  delegates,  and 
the  sympathetic  telegram,  sent  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
to  the  families  of  those  men,  does  not  discharge  their 
responsibility.  It  is  certain  that  Sinn  Fein  is  on  the 
wane.  The  Sinn  Fein  Members  of  Parliament  were 
elected  on  the  conscription-cry.  Farmers  are  afraid  of 
losing  the  tenure  of  their  farms.  Men  of  trade  and 
business  do  not  want  a  Republic,  nor  do  the  leading 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  whirligig 
of  time  is  making  another  turn.  Parnellism,  Home 
Rule,  Nationalism,  the  Irish  Convention,  are  gone. 
Sinn  Fein  is  passing,  and  we  shall  return  once  more 
to  the  policy,  which  in  his  heart  every  man  knows  to 
be  the  panacea  for  Irish  discontent,  namely,  resolute 
government,  the  unwavering  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  holds  good  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  nonsense  ! 
I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  who1  appreciate 
their  mock  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  its  mock  Presi- 
dent, at  their  proper  worth,  will  bless  the  day  when 
law  and  order  are  once  again  vigorously  enforced. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lees  Knowles. 

June,  1919. 

THE  RITZ  RESTAURANT  AND  ITS 
CUSTOMERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  one  of  your  oldest  readers,  will  you  permit 
me  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  timely  expo- 
sure of  the  treatment  Major  Williams  was  subjected  to 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  Res- 
taurant, whose  conduct  appears  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  am  glad  to  receive  your 
assurance,  that  at  one  time,  the  Board  was  composed  of 
gentlemen.    Who  would  have  thought  it? 

What  surprises  me  is  that  they  should  have  actually 
refused  the  payment  of  a  guinea  proffered  by  Major 
Williams  for  the  unsatisfactory  meal,  and  their  reply  to 
his  very  reasonable  complaint  only  adds  insult  to  in- 
jury. The  fact  is  the  "  swank  "  of  these  managers  has 
been  countenanced  far  too  long,  and  seeing  one  cannot 
obtain  redress  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  control 
them,  it  behoves  self-respecting  Englishmen  who  ex- 
perience similar  impertinence,  to  give  one  or  two  of 
these  gentry  a  drastic  lesson  on  the  spot,  which  may 
disarrange  their  pleated  shirts  and  smoking  jackets, 
but  will  possibly  put  an  end  to  their  offensive  or  patron- 
ising demeanour. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  case  is  in  no  way  unique, 
as  I  have  witnessed  with  astonishment  on  several  occa- 
sions the  unblushing  effrontery  accorded  to  customers 
in  other  so-called  "  high  class  "  establishments.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  boycott  all  such  restaurants  as  are 
not  controlled  by  English  superintendents;  that  would 
insure  the  civility  we  obtain  in  our  own  clubs.  In  one 
hotel  I  was  recently  charged  a  shilling  for  a  very  indif- 
ferent apple,  whereas  I  purchased  the  following  day  at 
a  first  class  fruiterers  in  Piccadilly  five  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality  for  ninepence.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  submit  to  these  profiteering  and  nefarious  charges? 

The  advent  of  American  hoteliers  in  our  midst  will 
open  our  eyes  as  to  how  we  have  been  robbed  and  what 
we  have  not  obtained  in  return  for  the  plunder.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  teach  us  not 
only  how  such  establishments  should  be  built,  but 
equally  how  they  should  be  run. 

I  continue  to  wonder  why  shareholders  elect  to  their 
boards  such  a  droll  collection  of  persons,  pay  them  ridi- 
culous salaries,  and  allow  them  a  discount  of  30  per 
cent,  on  their  apartments  and  whatever  they  consume 
on  the  premises.  It  is  too  laughable  for  words,  and  if 
under  existing  circumstances '  the  shareholders  obtain 
no  dividends,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Sufferer. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  are  doing  a  service  to  all  who  frequent 
restaurants  by  showing  up  the  insolence  of  certain 
hotel  keepers.  This  attitude  is  not  confined  to  large 
London  hotels  and  my  experience  at  so  well  known  a 
country  resort  as  the  "  Complete  Angler  "  at  Marlow 
forms  a  parallel  to  Major  Stanley  \\  illiams's  exper- 
ience at  the  Ritz.  I  landed  with  two  friends  on  Sun- 
day, May  25th  at  the  hotel  lawn  and  ordered  three 
cocktails.  A  hike-warm  liquid,  yellow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  and  pink  at  the  top,  evil  smelling  and  tasting 
like  paregoric,  was  broi'ght  by  the  waiter.  The  pro- 
prietor, to  whom  I  complained,  pointing  out  that  a 
cocktail  was  a  mixed  drink  which,  to  be  palatable  had 
to  be  served  cold,  shrugged  his  shoulders  saying  that 
his  customers  knew  no  better  than  to  drink  what  he 
gave  them,  that  he  had  no  ice,  and  that  his  servants 
were  too  busy  to  mix  drinks  in  the  shaker,  which  he 
boasted  of  possessing,  or  to  stir  them  up  with  a  spoon. 
I  suggested  that  he  should  in  that  case  frankly  tell  his 
customers  that  he  was  unable  to  serve  cocktails,  in- 
stead of  palming  off  on  them  a  concoction  which,  he 
knew  himself,  resembled  in  no  particular  the  article  for 
which  he  was  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  per 
sherrv  glass.  There  was  no  suggestion  on  Ids  part 
that  he  lacked  the  requisite  ingredients  or  was  ignorant 
of  the  process  of  preparation,  but  indifference  only  and 
contempt  for  his  clientele.  I  enclose  my  card  and  sign 
myself,  sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
"  The  Worm  that  Turned." 

New  Club,  Brighton. 

DE  QUINCEY  AS  A  CLASSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  appreciation  of  De  Quincey  is  a  good 
piece  of  literary  criticism,  such  as  one  rarely  meets  with 
nowadays,  even  in  weeklies  of  your  calibre.  But  evi- 
dently it  is  not  written  by  a  De  Quinceyite.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  does  less  than  justice  to  the  greatest  prcse  writer 
of  the  Regency,  or  perhaps  of  any  period  of  English 
literature.  To  be  sure  De  Quincey  is  not  the  author  for 
a  young  man  in  a  hurry  :  he  is  discursive ;  like  Johnson, 
he  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out,  but  what 
talk  it  is  !  As  Mr.  Asquith  said,  w  ith  that  felicity  of 
phrase  in  which  he  has  no  rival,  De  Quincey's  volumes 
are  to  be  "browsed"  in. 

I  do  not  admire  most  those  writings  which  are  most 
admired  by  the  critics,  namely,  the  Suspiria,  the 
'Daughter  of  Lebanon,'  the  dream  fugues,  the 
Opium  Confessions,  the  mystical  writings,  from  which 
you  quote,  perhaps  because  I  hate  mysticism,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse.  De  Quincey  is  a  master  of  personal 
narrative,  and  of  biography,  if  he  has  known  his  sub- 
ject. His  descriptions  of  the  first  Irish  Rebellion  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  happened  to  be  present  as  a  visitor,  are 
the  finest  pieces  of  historic  writing  I  know  :  it  beats 
Froude  hollow.  The  lives  of  Bentley  and  Parr,  which 
you  obliquely  condemn  as  malicious,  are  the  best  bio- 
graphies I  have  read.  De  Quincey  was  a  Tory,  and 
exhibits  Bentley  as  a  fine  old  fellow,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  for  he  kept  the  dons  and  the  lawyers  at 
bay  for  thirty  years,  and  smashed  Christ  Church  over 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris.  The  Whig  dog  Parr,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ridiculed  as  pretentious,  incompetent 
and  rather  unscrupulous,  not  the  account  that  Fox  or 
Bentham  would  have  given  of  him,  of  course,  but  a  fair 
portrait  by  an  opponent.  De  Quincey  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman, and  never  descends  to  scurrility  like  his  contem- 
poraries Hazlitt  and  Cobbett,  whom  by  the  bye  he 
never  mentions ;  the  only  contemporary  he  does  mention 
frequently  is  Coleridge,  against  whom  be  has  many 
thrusts,  more  or  less  good-natured,  like  Hazlitt's. 
Everybody  of  that  period,  every  literary  man,  I  mean, 
seems  to  have  loved  and  laughed  at  Coleridee.  As  a 
painter  of  the  ways  and  scenes  of  the  jolly  England  of 
the  Waterloo  davs,  De  Quincev  has  no  ecu?1.  The 
scone  in  Lombard  Street  (v.  '  The  Glory  of  Motion  '), 
where  the  General  Post  Office  was,  when  the  news  of 


Waterloo  arrived,  with  all  the  mail-coaches  drawn  up 
in  line  waiting  for  their  bags,  covered  with  ribbons  and 
laurel  and  oak  branches,  the  glittering  harness  on  the 
splendid  blood-horses  fretting  to  be  off,  the  prancing 
departures  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders  and  the 
blowing  of  the  guards'  horns;  once  read  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. Indeed,  De  Quincey  was  the  poet  and  drama- 
tist of  the  mail  coach.  His  journey  by  night  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  a  young  gentleman  of  his  partnts'  acquaint- 
ance through  Newark  and  Peterborough;  the  dinner  at 
the  inn;  the  plun<?e  into  Sherwood  forest  after  ominous 
words  from  landlord  and  ostler;  all  this  is  the  finest 
comedy.  Better  known  and  justly  famous  is  the  '  Vision 
of  Sudden  Death,'  four  horses  running  away  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  on  a  dark  night  in  a  wood;  the 
coachman  asleep  with  the  reins  grasped  as  in  a  vice ; 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  gig  with  a  young  man  and 
woman  meeting  the  mail;  the  frantic  wheeling  roUnd  of 
the  gig  and  the  bumo — it  is  all  wonderful.  The  only 
casein  which  I  admit  De  Quincev's  "  joco^itv  "  is 
"dreadful,"  is  '  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art,'  which  is  over- 
done, a  failure  redeemed  partly  by  the  postscript  giving 
that  terrible  account  of  Williams  the  murderer. 

The  way  in  which  De  Quincey  manages  his  transi- 
tions from  the  colloquial  (which  is  never  vulgar)  to  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  is  the  perfection  of  the  prose- 
writer's  art.  He  even  manages  to  make  that  pathetic 
which  in  another's  hands  would  be  bathetic;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  misery  of  his  boyhood,  leading  to  his  flight 
from  school,  subsequent  ill-health  and  opium  drinking, 
might  have  been  avoided  by  early  grains  of  calomel  ! 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  A.  B. 

PRECEDENCE  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Bunbury 
and  you  say  about  Mr.  Wilson.  But  both  of  you  over- 
look one  point.  The  language  of  the  Conference  being 
French,  it  is  the  case  that  "  the  alphabet  rules  the 
order,"  which  is  Etats  Unis,  France,  Grande  Bretagne, 
Italie,  Japon.  As  it  was  the  same  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, Allemagne  could  rightly  claim  the  first  place 
among  the  signatories,  and  will  always  claim  it,  until 
Abyssinia  and  Afghanistan  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  our  delegates  had  claimed  to  represent  the  Empire 
Britannique,  as  they  do.  we  should  have  ousted  the 
Etats  Unis  by  the  second  letter  of  our  title. 

Mr.  Bunbury  justly  complains  that  Mr.  Wilson  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  position  of  a  judge  or  arbitrator, 
when  he  is  only  one  among  other  delegates.  But  is 
not  this  partly  the  fault  of  France,  Italy  and  England? 
In  all  three  countries  he  was  received  as  though  he 
really  were  the  Dictator  of  the  world,  a  superman, 
almost  an  archangel,  with  his  Fourteen  Points — which 
are  binding  on  no  one  but  himself — as  an  inspired 
revelation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Devey. 

Syracuse  Lodge,  Torquay. 
June  gth. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — President  Wilson  is  the  Head  of  a  State  and 
ranks  as  a  Sovereign.  Hence  his  added  power  for 
mischief.  The  other  delegates  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence are  only  Prime  Ministers.  This  does  give  him  a 
right  to  precedence ;  but  he  should  have  been  objected 
to  as  a  delegate,  or  balanced  by  another  or  other 
Sovereigns  or  Heads  of  States. 

It  is  a  case  of  a  triton  amongst  the  minnows. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  E.  Mould. 

TAXI-CABS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  the  event  of  Sir  Park  Goff's  seat  at  Cleve- 
land not  being  as  safe  or  as  easv  as  he  might  like,  he 
certainly  ought  to  be  returned  at  the  next  election  with- 
out a  contest  ior  some  West  End  constituency.  Not 
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one  of  our  65  London  members  have  shown  the  least 
interest  or  lifted  a  little  finger  in  the  matter  of  taxi-cabs 
and  their  drivers,  so  important  to  the  convenience  of 
Londoners. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  sceptical  about  the  200  new 
taxis  per  week  that  somebody  is  going  to  deliver.  Yes, 
but  when?  The  plans  of  the  new  cabs  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  seeing  that  the  buyers  of  private  cars  can't 
get  delivery  at  the  promised  dates,  and  that  "  futures 
in  well-known  makes  are  being  dealt  in  for  cash,  I  shall 
believe  in  the  new  cabs  when  I  see  them.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  is  improving  slowly,  and  "the  rank  " 
has  once  more  appeared  in  Pall  Mall.  I  hone  by  the 
way  that  the  accursed  whistle  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
appear and  murder  peace  as  in  former  days. 

Whilst  Sir  Park  Goff  is  about  reform,  can  he  not  re- 
arrange the  fares?  The  8d.  and  6d.  means  is.  6d.  and 
the  added  sixoence  should  be  merged  in  a  new  scale, 
even  if  it  involves  new  meters.  Can  anyone  explain 
the  reason  wny  one  is  compelled,  in  order  to  escape 
abuse,  to  make  a  present  to  a  person  one  has  never  seen 
before  and  will  never  see  again,  for  which  he  does  not 
thank  you?  When  you  buy  an  article  in  a  shop  you 
are  not  expected  to  tip  the  shopman.  Presumably  want 
of  courage  is  the  explanation,  as  laziness  is  the  reason 
why  only  nx  complaints  a  day  (on  the  average)  reach 
Scotland  Yard  from  an  ill-used  public. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Londoner. 

SCRAPPING  THE  SQUIRES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Mr.  Ryder's  suggestion  that  country  gentle- 
men should  try  a  little  colonisation  on  their  own 
account  in  our  own  country  and  that  they  and  their 
kinsfolk  should  turn  their  hands  to  co-operative  farm- 
ing and  gardening  is  an  interesting  and  attractive 
one.  After  the  Allotment  experience  of  the  years  of 
the  war  there  should  be  hundreds  ready  and  willing  to 
adopt  it.  In  so  far  as  the  idea  may  depend  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  ladies  this  should  certainly  not  stand  in  the 
way;  for  while  men  have  left  the  desk  and  the  counter 
for  the  allotments  the  women  of  hundreds,  nay  thous- 
ands of  families  have  devoted  themselves  to  work  in 
earnest  as  nurses,  as  attendants  in  canteens,  and  in 
ether  places  not  dreamed  of  before  the  war.  Women 
therefore  cannot  but  be  readv  and  willing  to  do  their 
part  bv  taking  uo  the  work  of  the  home  and  dispensing 
with  the  "service  "  of  the  shirkers. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

C.  C. 

Streatham,  S.W.    June  10th,  1919. 

LABOUR  TROUBLES— DOUBLE  RECOGNITION 
NECESSARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Government  cannot  be  congratulated  on 
their  Bill  for  restoring  pre-war  practices.  Whether  the 
pledge  to  secure  the  required  output  of  munitions  was 
wise  or  otherwise,  it  must,  of  course,  be  honoured  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  these  war  practices  were 
legitimate.  Some  were  admittedly  of  a  doubtful 
character,  and  would  appear  to  be  so  recognised  by 
the  framers  of  the  Bill,  seeing  that  it  is  only  proposed 
to  give  effect  to  the  restoration  for  the  period  of 
one  vear. 

Clause  1  provides  as  follows: — "  (x)  Where,  in  any 
establishment  to  which  this  Act  applies,  any  rule,  prac- 
tice, or  custom  ohtaining-  before  the  War  in  any  in- 
dustry or  branch  of  an  industry  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  trade  practice)  has,  durinf  and  in  consequence  of 
the  nresent  war  been  denarted  from,  the  owner  of  that 
establishment  shall  be  under  an  obligation  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  to 
restore  or  prevent  the  violation  of  the  trade  practice  so 
previously  obtaining,  and  for  one  year  after  such 
restoration  is  effected  to  maintain  or  permit  the  con- 
tinence of  the  trade  nract<c<\  " 

Thp  p-reat  defect  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  does  not  set  out 
or  define  in  any  wav  what  are  the  practices  which  are 
to  be  restored.    Nothing  can  justify  such  an  omission. 


In  fairness  to  all  concerned  the  Bill  must  surely  be  so 
amended  that  the  Unions,  the  Non-Unionists,  and  the 
public,  may  know  what  practices  are  restored  and  made 
legal  by  the  Bill. 

Before  the  war,  the  practice  of  preventing  a  man 
from  learning  a  trade  obtained  in  some  places.  Is  this 
practice  to  be  restored  and  made  legal  by  the  Bill?  One 
hopes  not,  but  if  the  Government  hold  that  their  pledge 
covers  this,  then  care  must  be  taken  that  wounded 
soldiers  returned  from  the  war  are  not  within  the  ban. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  provide  for  this  exception  is 
made  manifest  by  the  astounding  memorandum  by 
Major  R.A.F.  (T),  published  in  The  Times  on  Saturday 
last.  This  memorandum,  half  a  column  in  length,  sets 
out  the  experiences  of  a  Yorkshire  firm  of  manufac- 
turers in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  give  employment 
to  discharged  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  Trade  Union  opposition  they  have  had 
to  contend  with.  This  memorandum  should  be  read  by 
all  who  in  any  way  value  personal  liberty. 

The  non-recognition  of  Trade  Unions  has  been  a 
great  blunder.  What  is  wanted  is  double  recognition, 
viz.  :  recognition  of  Trade  Unions  and  recognition  of 
Non-Unionists.  And  with  recognition,  the  protection 
of  both  in  all  their  legitimate  proceedings. 

In  the  interest  alike  of  the  members  of  Trade  Unions, 
and  of  the  community,  the  Trade  Union  Acts  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  law  should  be  amended 
at  least  in  three  particulars  : — 

1.  Trade  Unions  should  be  made  responsible  for  their 
corporate  acts  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  are  res- 
ponsible for  their  acts.  2.  Trade  Unions  should  not 
have  the  power  to  boycott  or  "peacefully  persuade" 
with  impunity.  3.  Non-Unionists  should  have  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  law,  and  its  corrective  force 
against  all  who,  in  any  way,  attempt  to  coerce  those 
outside  the  Lmions  should  be  cumulative,  according  to 
the  number  joining  in  the  coercion. 

Let  the  law  give  the  fullest  recognition  to  the  Union 
and  Non-Union  workers.  Let  both  share  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  British  Isles,  the  freedom  of  her  people  to 
live  in  their  own  way,  whether  they  prefer  to  live  and 
work  in  a  crowd  or  by  themselves. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Mark  Judge. 

7,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1., 
June  10th,  1919. 

THE  "  SANCTA  SOPHIA"  MOVEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  reveals  such  unfamiliarity 
with  the  orthodox  position  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  a  member  of  that  Church  to  argue  with  him.  He 
cannot  see  how  Rome  can  be  charged  with  schism  and 
drag's  in  Protestanism. 

The  Orthodox  Catholics  contend  that  Rome  is  in 
s^hi^m  not  from  one  oracular  See,  but  from  the  federal 
Union  of  Orthodox  Churches  which  have  been  united 
from  the  beginning  and  which  hold  a  common  faith 
resting  on  consentient  testimony.  The  Orthodox 
Christian  Church  remains  faithful  to  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  which  was  democratic 
and  conciliar,  as  is  proved  by  the  historv  of 
the  Oerumenical  Councils.  The  Sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  were  nlaced  uoon  an  eoualitv 
bv  the  dth  and  6th  (Ouinisevt)  Councils,  and  the 
canons  of  these  Councils  were  confirmed  bv  the 
Seventh  General  Council.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople is  to-dav  the  constitutional  head  or  President  of 
a  free  league  of  Churches  hoHing  the  same  dogrnas  and 
common  traditions.  When  Rome  rebel'ed  against  this 
jury  svstem  of  tradition,  and  substituted  a  despotism 
centred  in  the  Pone,  she  cut  herself  adrift  from  the 
federal  svstem  and  from  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs 
who  still  adhere  to  it  and  are  united  against  her  inno- 
vations to-day.  Meanwhile  Rome  bv  adding  to  the 
Creed  (drawn  up  with  general  agreement),  without  con- 
sulting the  Eastern  Church,  comnvttcd  an  "  overt  act  " 
of  schism  which  consummated  her  defection.  The  old 
tradition  of  Church  government,  however,  still  lingered 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  re-emerged  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  whose  decrees  placing  Councils  above  the 
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Pope  dispose  of  the  modern  Papal  claims  as  well  as  the 
contentions  of  your  correspondent.  The  latter  has 
obliged  me  to  deal  with  the  question  of  schism,  because 
he  himself  both  introduced  and  begged  it.  I  was,  how- 
ever, not  guilty  (as  he  alleges)  of  a  similar  petitio  prin- 
cipii  when  I  spoke  of  the  Papal  Legates  "  sacrilegi- 
ously "  laying  their  anathema  on  the  altar  of  Aghia 
Sophia  in  1054.  I  referred,  of  course,  to  the  method, 
not  the  fact,  of  this  excommunication.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Romans  on  that  fatal  occasion  treated  Aghia 
Sophia  as  the  Cathedral  of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch, 
and  yet  the  Basilica  which  they  then  so  shamefully 
abused  on  that  basis  they  are  now  venturing  to  claim  ! 
If  your  readers  will  consult  Dr.  Guettee's  '  History  of 
the  Church,'  they  will  discover  how  the  great  French 
Orthodox  theologian  and  convert  from  Romanism  esta- 
blishes the  responsibility  of  Rome  for  the  separation  of 
East  and  West. 

One  more  word  about  the  Uniates.  They  can  show 
no  constant  succession  in  any  one  of  the  Patriarchal 
Sees ;  they  possess,  therefore,  no  continuity  with  the 
ancient  Eastern  Church  and  can  be  left  out  of  account. 
Even  Mr.  Poynter  now  seems  to  shrink  from  pressing 
their  claims  to  Aghia  Sophia,  though  he  implies  that 
they  could  fill  the  Church  with  Latins.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  want  any  solution  for  long.  After  cham- 
pioning the  Moslem  and  Uniate  standpoints  alterna- 
tively, or  rather  simultaneously,  he  now  appears  to 
abandon  both  in  favour  of  a  third  proposal — a  "  dilatory 
plea"  for  the  shelving  of  the  question  pending  the  re- 
union of  Christendom  !  Anything,  in  fact,  rather  than 
the  return  of  Aghia  Sophia  to  the  legitimate  claimant — 
the  historic  Orthodox  Church  which  has  waited  466 
years  for  its  recovery,  and  will  surely  reap  her  reward 
despite  the  unholy  alliance  of  her  Roman  sister  with 
Ottoman  fanaticism.  The  Turks  will  have  no  ground 
for  surprise  or  discontent.  The  event  is  said  to  be  pre- 
dicted in  their  own  prophecies,  and  surely  they  cannot 
complain  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  ! 

Yours  truly, 

Orthodox. 

THE  VAN   EYCK  ALTARPIECE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  reported  that  among  the  art  treasures 
which  Belgium  demands  that  Germany  shall  "  restore  " 
to  her  are  the  leaves  of  the  great  polyptych  '  The 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,'  by  Hubert  and  John  Van 
Eyck,  of  which  the  four  central  panels  are  still  in  their 
original  home,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent. 
As  this  work  stands  as  the  supreme  example  of 
northern  religious  art  in  the  15th  century,  the  return  of 
the  missing  shutter  panels  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  art-lovers  throughout  the  world ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  would  ask  for  a  little  space  in  which  to 
remind  your  readers  of  the  facts  concerning  them,  and, 
assuming  that  the  Germans  will  not  resist  the  claim,  to 
utter  a  plea  for  their  better  preservation  in  the  future 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  First  let  it  be 
stated,  in  bare  justice  to  our  late  enemies,  that  these 
panels  were  among  the  things  the  Germans  did  not 
steal,  either  in  this  war,  or  in  any  preceding  one.  In 
1794,  when  the  four  central  panels  were  removed  from 
St.  Bavon 's  and  carried  off  to  Paris  as  the  spoils  of 
war,  the  shutter  panels,  after  having  been  successfully 
hidden  from  the  despoilers,  were  stored  in  the  town  hall 
at  Ghent,  where,  in  spite  of  French  efforts  to  obtain 
them,  they  remained  till  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Napoleon's  defeat  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  central 
panels  to  the  altar  at  St.  Bavon's,  but  for  some  un- 
explained reason  the  shutter  panels  were  allowed  to 
stay  where  they  were.  In  December,  1916,  the  vicar- 
general  of  St.  Bavon's  and  his  churchwardens  took  the 
amazing  step,  apparently  without  the  Bishop's 
authority,  of  selling  the  shutter  panels  to  the  dealer 
Nieuwenhuys  for  3,000  florins;  the  latter  disposed  of 
them  to  M.  Solly  for  100,000  francs;  and  finally  the 
Prussian  Government  bought  them  from  M.  Solly  for 
400,000  francs.  Two  of  them,  representing  Adam  and 
Eve,  were  "ceded"  to  the  Belgian  Government  in 
1 86 1,  and  were  placed  in  the  Brussels  Museum.  The 
rest  are  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 


It  is  not  clear  whether  the  six  Berlin  shutters  are  to 
be  re-purchased  by  the  Belgian  Government  or  the 
Entente,  or  whether  their  price  is  to  be  included  in  the 
general  indemnity  to  Belgium,  or  whether  they  are 
simply  to  be  appropriated  as  "spoils  to  the  victor." 
In  the  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  matter 
is  of  international  as  well  as  national  interest,  it  might 
look  more  decent,  if  Germany  were  allowed  the 
400,000  francs  she  paid  for  the  panels,  or  at  least 
credited  with  this  or  even  a  larger  sum  in  respect  of  the 
indemnity. 

Whatever  may  be  decided,  however,  it  is  strongly  to 
be  urged  that  the  various  parts  of  the  polyptych  should 
be  collated  and  restored,  with  as  little  deviation  from 
the  original  as  possible,  to  the  cathedral  at  Ghent.  The 
Berlin  shutters,  which  were  painted  on  both  sides,  were 
sawn  in  half  by  the  Germans  in  order  to  make  twice 
the  number  of  pictures ;  the  sundered  parts  should  be 
joined  together  and  placed  in  their  respective  positions 
on  either  side  of  the  central  panels.  This  would  render 
possible  the  restoration  of  the  flanking  panels  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Mr.  James  Weale  tells  us  that  these  panels 
were  removed  from  the  church  as  early  as  1781,  "in 
deference  to  an  observation  of  Joseph  II.,"  and  one  can 
guess  the  nature  of  that  observation  from  the  record 
of  Joseph's  fussy  and  finally  disastrous  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  the  religious  conscience  and  morals  of  his 
subjects.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  retaining  them  in 
the  Brussels  gallery,  where,  though  they  illustrate  the 
curiously  eager  striving  by  these  early  painters  after 
anatomical  truth,  they  give  a  rather  repellent  idea  of 
the  Van  Eycks'  art — an  impression  that  is  intensified 
by  their  isolation.  As  flanking  panels  to  the  great 
altarpiece,  they  would  resume  their  right  aesthetic 
proportions. 

The  Berlin  panels  are  of  singular  beauty,  especially 
the  two  representing  '  The  Choir  of  Angels  '  and  the 
single  pictures  of  the  '  Just  Judges  '  and  the  '  Knights 
of  Christ  ' ;  and  to  see  them  in  their  proper  places  as 
parts  of  a  connected  whole,  not  as  separate  gallery 
exhibits  with  half  their  decorative  value  destroyed, 
would  give  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  this 
were  done — and  done  without  adding  another  drop  to 
the  cup  of  bitterness — it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
Germans  would  feel  the  poorer  for  their  loss.  But  no 
sincere  admirer  of  the  panels  can  wish  merely  for  their 
transfer  from  one  Government  or  Gallery  to  another, 
when  this  chance  of  re-uniting  them  to  the  parent 
masterpiece  offers  itself  so  patently. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  M. 

Sevenoaks. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 
To  the~Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Romans  at  the  time  Christianity  was  first 
established  were  very  broad-minded,  they  allowed  all 
religions  without  any  protest,  but  as  soon  as  Christ- 
ianity appeared,  persecution  at  once  began,  and  execu- 
tions of  Christians,  often  by  torture. 

In  my  opinion  the  reason  was  the  following  : — There 
were  many  real  Christians  who  were  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  rather  than  worship  their  Creator  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  but  there  were  many  of  the  Bol- 
shevists of  the  time  who  joined  the  Christians  as  a 
means  to  hide  their  real  aims,  and  many  of  these  men, 
executed  for  their  crimes,  are  considered  holy  martyrs. 

The  Christians  taught  that  no  rich  man  could  go  to 
heaven,  that  all  property  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 
The  Bolshevists  have  this  same  belief,  only  adding  to  it 
that,  as  the  rich  will  not  give  up  their  riches  voluntarily 
they  must  be  taken  from  them  by  force. 

The  early  Bolshevists  thereby  brought  discredit  on 
Christianity  in  Nero's  time  and  were  the  cause  of  the 
persecution  and  execution  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
this  mixture  of  Bolshevists  and  Christians  is  still  mis- 
taken as  consisting  of  holy  men  dying  for  the  Faith. 

Enquirer. 

[We  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  in  reference  to  Pelmanism  and  Mullerism, 
which  reached  us  too  late  for  publication,  but  which 
will  appear  next  week. — Ed.  S.i?.] 
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REVIEWS 

NEARER  THE  SURFACE. 

A  History  of  the  French  Novel.  By  George  Saints- 
bury.  Vol.  II. — From  1800  to  the  Close  of  the 
19th  Century.    Macmillan.     18s.  net. 

ALL  readers  of  the  first  will  welcome  Dr.  Saints- 
bury's  second  volume  on  the  '  History  of  the 
French  Novel.'  Indeed,  it  makes  a  wider  appeal.  We 
get  more  within  the  zone  of  the  ordinary  man's  read- 
ing. Except  to.the  erudite,  much  of  the  earlier  book 
had  only  the  interest  of  novelty.  Even  reviewers,  ex 
officio  omniscient,  had  to  beat  their  learning  out  rather 
thin  to  cope  with  it.  Now,  as  with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  table  talk,  all  can  join  in. 

If  only  Dr.  Saintsbury's  books  could  be  written  by 
someone  else,  what  masterpieces  they  would  be  !  Still 
a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  everything.  To  get  at  their 
admirable  substance,  one  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
curious  jargon  which  the  author  so  often  prefers  to 
English,  and  a  facetiousness  which  at  times  recalls  the 
dreadful  grin  of  '  L'Homme  qui  rit. '  If,  however,  you 
can,  as  he  would  say,  "stick  it  out,"  and  disregard 
the  "rot,"  your  reward  will  be  the  careful  result  of 
stupendous  knowledge,  incredible  industry,  and  a 
critical  judgment,  if  often  disputable,  in  general  intel- 
ligent, and  expressed  with  an  almost  boisterous  vigour. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  author  cannot  write  well  when 
he  likes — in  this  volume  there  is  much  admirable  writ- 
ing— and  he  has  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  style  of 
others.  Has  he  not  written  a  history  of  '  English 
Prose  Rhythm  '  ?  and  to  his  eternal  credit  he  has  a 
sincere  and  abiding  admiration  for  that  great  literary 
artist  Thackeray,  instead  of  which,  as  the  judge  said, 
he  writes  passages  like  the  following  about  George 
Sand  : — 

"  Byronism  was  exactly  the  ism  with  which  she 
could  execute  the  wildest  feats  of  half  voluntary  and 
half  involuntary  acrobatics,  saltimbanquery,  and  chuck- 
ing of  her  bonnet  over  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable 
mills.  Childe  Harold,  Manfred,  Conrad,  Lara,  Don 
Juan,  Sardanapalus — the  shades  of  these  caught  her, 
and  waltzed  with  her,  and  reversed  and  figured  and  ges- 
ticulated."  One  can  only  be  grateful  they  did  not 
jazz,  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  this  prefaces  an  ad- 
mirable analysis  of  George  Sand's  works  and  method. 
Dr.  Saintsbury's  sense  of  humour  may  be  not  unfairly 
tested  by  the  following  passages  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  Dumas 's  "  devils." 

"As  for  the  actual  collaborators — the  'young  men,' 
as  Thackeray  obligingly  called  them,  who  carried  out 
the  works  in  a  less  funereal  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  other  "young  men"  carried  out  Ananias  and 
Sapphira — that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  enter  at  any  leneth." 

And  the  jocular  verdict  is  : — "There  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  apple  in  some  plum  jam,  and  perhaps  some 
vegetable  marrow,  but  plumminess  is  plumminess  still, 
and  it  is  the  plumminess  of  '  Dumasity  '  that  we  are 
here  to  talk  over. " 

Yet,  if  the  reader  can  stay  home,  he  will  find  an  in- 
teresting and  appreciative  study  of  the  great  Alexan- 
der's work. 

The  author  hardly  does  him  justice  on  two  points,  his 
humour  and  sense  of  character.  In  all  fiction  there  is 
surely  no  richer  humour  than  the  account  of  how 
D'Artagnan  having  recovered  the  diamond  studs,  sets 
out  to  find  his  three  companions,  who  have  fallen  by 
the  way,  and  discovers  Porthos  in  pawn,  Aramis  writing 
his  thesis,  and  the  austere  Athos  in  the  cellar.  Only 
one  never  can  help  feeling  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
Porthps  in  the  cellar.  It  is  true  Athos  out  of  the  cellar 
is  a  bit  of  a  stick.  But  Aramis  is  perfect,  and  Porthos 
alive  all  the  time,  not  least  so  when  he  engages  the 
affection  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  generous  appetite.  In 
Dumas's  worst  books  the  characters  always  live,  which 
makes  him  the  first  of  all  historical  novelists.  Good  as 
it  is,  one  is  surprised  to  see  '  Vingt  Ans  Apres  '  pre- 
ferred to  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  ' ;  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Saintsbury  had   not   space   to  mention    '  La  Tulipe 


Noire,'  in  its  way,  and  quite  a  distinct  way,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  books.  One  is  glad  the  au- 
thor stands  up  stoutly  for  Dumas's  historical  accuracy. 
There  can  be  learned  from  his  delightful  pages  all  the 
French  history  that  a  gentleman  need  know. 

On  Balzac  the  Professor  is  always  sound,  and  he 
points  out  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  treat  him  as  a  realist. 
His  characters  seem  real,  just  as  Dickens's  do,  because 
they  are  true  to  their  surroundings,  true  to  the  worlds 
invented  by  their  ingenious  author. 

Admirers  of  Balzac  may  be  divided  into  two  camps, 
those  who  prefer  his  more  fantastic  studies,  such  as 
the  '  Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des  Courtisanes, '  or  the 
less  feverish  method  of  '  Cdsar  Birotteau,'  '  Le  Pere 
Goriot,'  and  '  Cousin  Pons.'  One  gathers  Dr.  Saints- 
bury  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  fantastics,  but  one 
wishes  he  had  dealt  with  that  wonderful  study  of  "  The 
old  Soldier  "  in  the  sense  that  is  already  making  itself 
felt,  "  Un  M6nage  de  Garcon." 

Victor  Hugo  he  prefers  as  a  poet,  and  puts  '  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  '  before  '  Les  Miserables,'  a 
very  debateable  judgment,  for  the  latter,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  surely  one  of  the  great  works  of  all  time. 

Of  the  realists,  Flaubert  is  his  favourite.  "He  cul- 
tivates the  ugly,  because  it  is  the  real,  not  the  real  be- 
cause it  is  the  ugly,"  is  well  said.  With  Zola  he  is 
not  in  sympathy,  though  one  would  have  thought  '  Lc 
Bonheur  des  Dames  '  would  have  made  a  successful 
appeal  and  the  wonderful  scene  of  Nana's  dying  de- 
serted by  her  friends,  with  the  cries  of  "a  Berlin  "  in 
her  ears,  aptly  symbolical  of  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire. 

A  blot  on  the  book  is  the  savage  attack  on  Alphonse 
Daudet.  This  great  writer  is  grudgingly  given  a  few 
ill-conditioned  pages  among  "  the  other  non-naturals  of 
the  Second  Empire."  '  Le  Nabab,'  it  appears,  could 
not  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman.  '  Les  Rois  en 
Exil,'  is  "catch-penny  vulgarity,"  while  '  Numa  Rou- 
mestan  '  bears  "  the  style  of  a  vulture  who  stoops  upon 
recent  corpses."  This  is  sad  stuff.  One  can  only 
hope  these  passages  were  overlooked  in  the  labour  of 
revising  the  proofs  of  so  monumental  a  work.  "  I 
cannot  forgive  Daudet  his  inveterate  personality," 
Dr.  Saintsbury  writes,  by  which  he  apparently  means 
"personalities."  As  a  question  of  taste  or  literary 
ethics,  this  may  be  relevant,  but  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  merits  of  these  delightful  novels.  Of  all  novel- 
ists Daudet  is  the  one  who  has  found  the  happiest  com- 
promise between  realism  and  romance.  How  far  he  is 
indebted  to  Dickens  is  a  moot  point.  Daudet  himself 
indignantly  denied  the  imputation. 

The  coincidences  are  certainly  remarkable.  '  Jack  '  is 
a  French  '  David  Copperfield, '  and  M.  Joyeuse  and 
his  charming  daughters  are  pure  Dickens.  Of  the  im- 
mortal Tartarin  we  are  merely  told  that  "  in  his  orig- 
inal appearances"  he  "touches  the  spot  in  a  manner 
suggestive  at  once  of  Horace  and  Homocea,"  which 
may  be  intended  for  praise. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  the  priceless  humour 
of  '  Le  Roi  de  Montagnes  '  appreciated,  but  Murger's 
'  La  Vie  de  Boheme  '  is  welcomed  with  full  honours, 
and  the  chapters  dealing  with  Paul  de  Kock  and  Guy 
de  Maupassant  are  admirably  done. 

This  volume  completes  the  history.  With  all  its 
faults  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  which  no  library  should 
be  without,  and  no  one  interested  in  French  literature 
leave  unread. 


DOING  THEIR  BIT. 

An  Author  in  Wonderland.  By  Keble  Howard.  Chatto 
&  Windus.     10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Year  in  Public  Life.   By  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel.  Constable 
&  Co.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  KEBLE  HOWARD'S  lively  and  amusing  nar- 
rative of  his  contribution  to  war  service  is  verv 
creditable  to  himself  and  much  the  reverse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  misemployed  him.  As  an  example  of 
how  the  Government  utilised  the  voluntary  forces  at  its 
disposal  it  is  a  biting  satire.    Mr.  Keble  Howard  was, 
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when  the  war  broke  out,  over  41,  and  he  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  vivacious  of  popu- 
lar authors.  It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  would  have  caught  at  him  for  the  Press 
Bureau  or  the  Publicity  Department  or  the  Information 
Ministry.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  only  writing  Mr. 
Howard  was  allowed  to  do  was  the  taking  down  of  tele- 
phone messages  and  the  signing  of  yellow  forms.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  it  was  only  after 
repeated  rebuffs  that  Mr.  Howard  was  taken  on  as  a 
telephone  ooerator,  and  afterwards  as  an  Equipment  or 
Administration  Officer  in  the  Flying  Corps.  His  duties 
as  "  temporary  second  lieutenant  on  probation,"  were 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  shed,  or  ruling  ledgers,  or 
signing  forms,  or  handing  parcels  into  a  lorry,  while 
perfectly  unknown  youngsters  were  penning  the  pam- 
phlets which  were  to  put  England's  case  before  the 
world.  Mr.  Howard  gives  us  an  account  of  the  cal- 
lous, not  to  sav  brutal,  examination  bv  an  army  doctor, 
of  which  we  have  had  similar  tales  from  other  quar- 
ters. But  all  this  is  happily  "  parcel  and  portion  of  the 
hideous  past."  There  is  an  animated,  detailed,  and  in- 
spiring story  of  the  Zeebrugge  affair  taken  from  the 
lios  of  Captain  Carpenter,  R.N.,  who  commanded  the 
"  Vindictive. "  After  three  years  and  a  half  of  form 
signing  and  orderly  work,  Mr.  Keble  Howard  was 
'"discovered"  bv  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  and 
promptly  roped  in  to  the  Wellington  House  Propa- 
ganda Department,  where  he  wrote  that  description  of 
the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  in  Germany  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  Mr.  Keble  Howard's  ex- 
perience is  not  unique ;  there  were  other  distinguished 
writers  whose  special  ability  the  same  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  failed  to  utilise. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel  assures  us  in  these  pages  that  she  is 
"a  shy  and  nervous  woman."  We  should  not  have 
guessed  it  from  the  vigorous  bustle  of  her  book,  which 
tells  us  of  a  vear's  work  at  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Mrs. 
Peel  was  luckier  than  Mr.  Howard,  for  being  a  profes- 
sional writer  she  was  employed  in  the  business  of  per- 
suading the  masses  by  tongue  and  pen  that  rationalism 
{if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  pun)  in  food  was  a  national 
necessity.  And  verv  well  she  did  her  job,  though  some 
one  at  a  meeting  did  sav  that  she  looked  too  well-fed  to 
preach  abstinence,  an  argumentum  nd  feminam  which 
appea'ed  to  her  abundant  sense  of  humour.  Mrs.  Peel 
and  Mrs.  Pember  Reeves  camred  in  the  wilderness  of  a 
dismantled  ducal  house,  and  there  began  a  work  which 
broadened  out  into  a  struggle  with  the  second  most 
powerful  appetite  of  human  beings.  The  story  is  in- 
teresting, not  onlv  as  reminding-  us  of  the  unpaid 
energy  and  self-devotion  to  the  public  cause  of  many 
famous  individuals,  but  as  illustrating  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  masses  on  the  subject  of  diet,  and 
their  indifference  to  waste,  wherein  the  British  differ 
from  the  French,  who  have  a  genius  for  food.  Mrs. 
Peel  p-ives  us  several  good  pen-sketches  of  public  men 
and  civil  servants,  and  stnkes  off  in  a  sentence  the  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Asonith,  who  steadily  reads  through 
a  renort,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  smrlls  out  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  almost  intuitively.  Lord  Devonpcrt 
and  Lord  Rhondda  both  passed  before  Mrs.  Peel 
as  Food  Controllers,  and  she  has  words  of  praise  for 
both.  Lord  Devonoort,  as  is  well  known,  was.  like 
Lord  Kitchener,  a  little  too  fond  of  doing  everything 
himself,  and  a  little  deficient  in  the  art  of  delegation. 
Lord  Rhondda  was  all  svmoathv  and  gentleness ;  but  he 
came  to  his  task  with  nerves  shattered  bv  the  Lusita^ia 
wreck,  and  towards  the  end  of  an  exciting  commercial 
career.  We  agree  with  Mrs.  Peel  that  it  is  no  credit 
to  our  svstem  of  government  that  D.  A.  Thomas  should 
have  spent  twentv-five  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  being  offered  so  much  as  an  Un^er-Secretarv- 
shio.  Mr.  Ulick  Win^our  and  Mr.  W.  H.  BeverHge 
have  elicited  Mrs.  Peel's  admiration  for  their  services 
to  the  nation  in  the  world  of  Whitehall,  which  both 
have  ouitted.  Mr.  Wintour  is  the  tyne  of  the  success- 
ful Civil  Servant,  the  organiser  and  administrator,  who 
takes  up  many  jobs,  and  who  imooses  himself  fin  the 
French  sense  of  the  words)  on  the  givers  of  good 
things.  But  Whitehall  is  a  world  apart,  with  its  own 
ways  and  secrets  of  success,  whicn  are  not  those  of  the 


world  outside,  a  secret  which  many  have  failed  to  dis- 
cern, to  their  own  and  other  people's  undoing.  Mr. 
Beveridge  evoked  feelings  in  those  who  worked  with 
him  whicn  it  is  difficult  to  particularise  without  appear- 
ing to  exaggerate.  To  say  that  he  was  popular  is  to 
weaken  the  fact;  to  use  the  word  "respected"  recalls 
aldermanic  jobs.  The  parting  dinner  given  him  by  his 
colleagues  just  broke  through  the  crust  of  reserve  under 
which  Britons  hide  their  emotions  towards  a  really  good 
man.  We  hope  that  in  leaving  Whitehall  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge does  not  intend  to  pursue  "  a  cloister'd  and  fugi- 
tive virtue,"  under  the  hoary  wing  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
or  in  the  Strand,  or  even  at  Oxford.  The  world  can- 
not spare  him.  To  the  historian  of  the  great  war  the 
battle  of  food  will  be  second  in  interest  only  to  those  of 
the  trenches.  Amongst  "  the  rectors  of  our  daily 
rioting,"  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel  deserves  a  place,  and  from 
her  brisk  record  he  will  draw  more  information  than 
from  statistical  and  official  sources. 


MR.    WELLS'S  LATEST. 

The  Undying  Fire.    By  H.  G.  Wells.    Cassell.  6s. 
net. 

MR.  WELLS  does  right  to  dedicate  this  book  to 
teachers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  flourish  with 
which  he  embraces  every  teacher  in  the  world,  it  is  a 
modest  dedication.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  con- 
trasted with  the  dedication  adopted  in  the  prelude  to 
the  writings  of  a  certain  Pragmatist  who  made  a 
present  of  his  thoughts  to  his  pupils  past,  present  and 
to  come.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  claim  pupils.  In  his 
own  type  of  phrase  one  sees  him  even  at  his  most  cock- 
sure and  cocksparrow  ish  pausing  with  his  head  a  little 
on  one  side  and  wondering  and  in  the  end  watching 
with  eyes  almost  wistful,  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
three  full  stops,  and  asking  just  too  late  to  escape 
them.  "  Does  it  after  all  matter — all  this?"  and 
then. 

It  would  be  so"  easy  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Wells,  so 
easy  to  be  sorrowful  about  him,  and  so  horribly  easy  to 
be  superior.  The  superior  person  could  hardly  prevent 
himself  from  quoting  as  typical  of  the  book  the  follow- 
ing passage:  "You  may  say  I  am  dwelling  too  much 
upon  the  defects  in  the  lives  of  plants." 

And  again  :  "  '  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
Immortality,'  said  Sir  Eliphaz. " 

And  finally,  "  '  I  myself,'  said  Sir  Eliphaz,  in  tones 
of  happy  confession,  '  am  ninety  per  cent,  water.'  " 

Yet  the  superior  person  is  wrong  when  he  turns 
upon  us  expecting  us  to  echo  his  too  facile  sneer.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Wells  does  this  kind  of  thing,  and  his 
mannerisms  are  becoming  abominable,  and  his  wit 
flattens  down  and  down  into  facetiousness.  And  yet  he 
can't  be  sneered  out  of  court.  There  is  something  in 
the  rush  of  him  that  leaves  the  superior  person 
drowned,  or  at  any  rate  gasping  with  his  mouth  full 
of  water.  "  Unholv  water,"  cries  the  angry  man; 
"  w  hy  does  he  pretend  to  write  a  novel,  and  then  use 
it  to  attack  religion?  True  religion  has  its  place  even 
in  novels,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  '  Robert 
Ebmere.'  But  this — this  way  of  talking  about  God  as 
though  you'd  known  Him  as  a  bov  and  hadn't  auite 
liked  him.  Tchah  !  "  Mr.  Wells  will  forgive  us  if  the 
angry  man  has  stepped  out  of  his  own  pages.  We  are 
so  much  under  the  spell  that,  even  when  we  lose  our 
tempers,  we  lose  them  in  the  Wells  manner.  And 
reallv  there  is  ample  juctification  for  the  angry  man's 
outburst.  Mr.  Wells  admits  that  all  his  characters  are 
merely  modern  representations  of  Job  and  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  We  wonder  at  Mr.  Wells. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the  personality  of 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite  or  the  rest. 
But  we  are  concerned  for  the  grave,  the  almost  heart- 
shaking  beauty  of  the  lamentations  of  job.  Does  Mr. 
Wells  wonder  at  anger,  when  he  translates  the  lan- 
guage of  lob  into  the  language  of  the  job-lot  humorist 
thus,  when  speaking  of  the  astral  body  of  the  dead? 
"  The  Messages  say  the  internal  organs  are  constituted 
differently.       Naturally.    .    .    As  the  outline  is  the 
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same,  the  space  is,  I  presume,  used  for  other  purposes. 
Some  sort  of  astral  storage.    .    .  " 

That  deserves  chastisement,  but  Mr.  Wells  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  ravings  of  justly  aroused  fury.  Be- 
fore your  angry  man  has  got  his  blow  in,  that  start- 
lingly  vivid  torch-like  mind  has  flashed  on  to  something 
else,  and  the  angry  man  finds  himself  hitting  at  a 
searchlight.  It  is  afterwards  when  he  sees  the  things 
that  the  searchlight  reveals  that  he  grows  sorrowful. 

For  Mr.  Wells  has  no  reticences.  He  exposes  all  of 
himself  all  the  time,  and  the  sorrow  arises  in  the  heart 
of  an  old  worshipper  who  watches  him  continuing  to 
make  men  in  his  own  image. 

There  have  been  so  many  of  these  men — all  little 
men  and  all  with  the  bright  faltering  soul  of  Kipps. 
Fainter  and  less  loveable  they  grow  as  the  old  fiery 
fount  is  farther  off,  till  the  cyclist  in  '  The  Wheels  of 
Chance,'  hearing  all  the  stuff  Job  lets  off,  wouldn't 
guess  that  this  was  his  ever  so  far  removed  lost  little 
brother.  He  wouldn't  understand  "  Ere,"  he  would 
say,  "  What's  this?  Where's  the  story,"  and  his  ears 
would  go  red  in  the  approved  way.  He  would  grum- 
ble a  little  before  mounting  again  to  pursue  that  lady 
who  always  just  escapes  the  litle  man  of  Mr.  Wells, 
and  as  he  rides  off,  would  hear  Job  say,  "  I  talk.  . 
I  talk.  .  .  "  "Crikey,"  he  would  observe,  "don't 
he?" 

We  should  be  very  sorrowful  for  this  lost  little  man, 
and  still  more  sorrowful  for  his  lost  lady.  There  is  no 
lady  at  all  in  '  The  Undying  Fire  ' — not  at  any  rate  a 
lady  that  Kipps  would  recognize  as  such,  and  certainly 
none  left  over  from  the  high  days  of  romance. 
Probably  Mr.  Wells  never  knew  the  real  pain  of  the 
heart's  fine  emptiness,  and  that  silver  ringing  of  bells 
when  heaven  is  attained,  and  the  heart  at  rest.  Rem- 
ington, for  instance,  in  '  The  New  Machiavelli  '  was 
not  much  of  a  fellow  to  set  beside  Paolo.  But  the  fail- 
ure of  all  the  little  men  from  Kipps  downwards  to 
understand  the  thing  at  all,  and  the  pompous  certainty 
of  their  creator  that  they  did  understand  were  at  least 
disarming.  Here  in  '  The  Undying  Fire  '  the  quest  is 
over.  That  bright,  that  rare  and  untamed  thing  which 
Remington  could  never  reach  has  broken  clean  away — 
into  the  upper  air  with  the  other  winged  things  beyond 
the  hands  of  little  men. 

Finally  the  sorrowful  ore  would  look  for  the  story 
and  not  find  it.  He  would  remember  the  Selenites, 
the  great  sweep  of  the  Time  Machine,  the  sleeper  fall- 
ing out  of  1,000  years  hence  into  death,  and  last  the 
closed  garden  door  in  the  best  tale  Mr.  Wells  ever 
wrote.  "  That  door  is  shut,"  says  the  sorrowful  one, 
"  with  Mr.  Wells  on  the  outside.  Mr.  Wells  is  merely 
successful.  He  has  no  Kipps,  no  love,  no  imagination, 
but  a  bright  popular  treatment  of  current  theological 
and  socio-political  topics.  He  should  sell,"  says  the 
worshipper,  finally,  "  in  America." 

It  is  all  true — every  word  of  it.  To  begin  with  '  The 
Undying  Fire  '  isn't  a  story  at  all,  it's  a  lie.  It  is 
called  a  contemporary  novel.  Heaven  knows  with 
what  it  is  contemporary,  and  Hell  knows  that  the  thing 
is  no  novel  in  which  a  chapter  ends,  "  'But  that 
reminds  me,'  said  Satan  unabashed."  For  all  novelists 
know  that  no  one  dares  to  remind  Satan,  and  Satan 
knows  better  than  to  remind  himself  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  Satan.  There  is  no  love  in  it  at  all,  unless  an 
emotion  can  be  so  described  which  spreads  equally, 
like  inadequate  margarine,  over  the  sorrows  of  the 
King  Penguin,  and  the  mycelium  of  disease  in  a  tree. 
No  imagination  unless  you  call  it  imagination  to  let  the 
Creator  and  Satan  have  a  sort  of  knock-about  conver- 
sation in  a  music-hall  heaven.  And  there  is  what  the 
earnest  metaphysician  would  call  bad  metaphysics,  and 
the  theologian  popular  theology. 

All  this  is  true.  But  when  you  have  trounced  Mr. 
Wells  till  your  arm  is  stiff,  and  gone  off  proudly  re- 
joicing in  iconoelasm,  the  miracle  of  "  Petrushka  "  is 
repeated.  For  over  the  top  of  the  little  stage  across 
which  you  have  finally  drawn  the  curtains  appears, 
whiter  than  his  long  sleeves,  the  appealing  soul  of  Mr. 
Wells,  wearing,  why  not?  Pierrot's  clothes.  Action 
and  romance  are  over.  They  are  left  to  the  blacka- 
moor within.  There  is  no  personal  triumph  here,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  appeal, 


and  the  stir  in  the  spirit.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  touch  to  movement  the  hidden  pools  of  the 
soul.  It  may  be  that  we  are  exceptionally  simple  or 
still  too  much  under  the  spell  of  boyhood's  passion  for 
'The  War  of  the  Worlds.'  But  we  confess  that  we 
were  moved.    What  more  could  a  teacher  ask? 

AMERICA  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
Social  History  of  the  American  Family.    Vol.  III.  By 
Arthur  W.  Calhoun,  Ph.D.    Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland,  U.S.A. 

IN  bringing  his  interesting,  though  rather  incon- 
clusive, analysis  of  the  American  family  to  a  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Calhoun  conveys  a  lesson  of  some  moment 
to  ourselves.  It  is  that  a  military  upheaval  cannot 
occur  without  profoundly  modifying  social  conditions. 
The  Civil  War  left  the  Southern  whites  far  more  effec- 
tively ruined  than  the  Germans  of  to-day,  because  the 
whole  structure  of  the  community  had  collapsed.  The 
patriarchal  establishments  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana 
were  broken  up,  the  sons  migrating  northward  or  west- 
ward for  employment,  while  the  daughters  had  to  turn 
to  household  work,  or  seek  ill-paid  situations  as  gover- 
nesses. The  negroes  on  their  side  failed  to  benefit 
much  from  freedom.  On  the  old  estates  they  continued 
to  live  in  cabins  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  bad  results 
to  their  morals  and  their  health.  In  the  towns  they 
crowded  into  rookeries,  where  they  were  mercilessly 
rack-rented,  and  the  children  had  only  the  dustheap  for 
their  playground. 

The  growth  of  factories  in  the  South  has  of  recent 
years  created  stable  sources  of  employment  which  have 
eased  the  economic  situation.  Still  the  poor  whites 
continue  to  be  a  migratory  class  of  tramp-labourers, 
living  in  "shacks,"  and  there  is  the  population  of 
mixed  blood.  Some  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr. 
Calhoun,  philanthropists  and  others,  raise  doleful 
lamentations  over  what  nowadays  we  call  miscegena- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  more  the  colour  line  has  been  rigidly  drawn 
between  white  and  negro.  And  Judge  Lynch  still  exer- 
cises his  rough-and-ready  functions. 

In  the  North  disintegrating  causes  of  another  kind 
have  operated  on  the  American  family.  The  soil  in 
New  England  has  become  impoverished,  while  the 
waste  spaces  of  the  west  have  cried  aloud  for  settle- 
ment. Boys  of  ambition  therefore  have  taken  wing 
from  the  paternal  homestead,  and  the  old  Puritan  ideal 
of  the  nine  or  ten  stalwart  sons  sitting  round  the  ances- 
tral table  has  ceased  to  be  realised.  Farming,  besides, 
has  become  a  matter  of  machinery,  employing  fewer 
hands;  it  has  been  urbanized  by  means  of  the  telephone 
and  motor-traction;  and,  no  longer  self-contained,  the 
household  buys  its  cloth  from  the  dry-goods  store,  and 
its  meat  already  cured.  The  call  of  the  cities  has  been, 
in  fact,  quite  as  imperative  in  the  States  as  with  our- 
selves. Slums  have  been  the  inevitable  outcome,  and 
bad  as  our  own  conditions  are,  those  in  Chicago  and 
the  East  side  of  New  York  are  worse,  because  they  are 
the  result,  not  of  municipal  stupidity,  but  of  rank 
municipal  corruption.  With  "moving  day"  always 
impending  over  considerable  sections  of  the  population, 
the  American  home  no  longer  carries  with  it  the  associa- 
tions of  an  impregnable  castle.  So  far  back  at  1865, 
indeed,  James  D.  Burn,  who  moved  freely  among  all 
classes  during  the  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
declared  that  hotel  and  boarding-house  life  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  social  system.  It 
suited  the  young  men  who  came  up  to  New  York  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  with  Fifth  Avenue  in  their 
mind's  eye;  it  suited  the  young  couples  who  could  not 
afford  to  buy  furniture ;  it  suited  the  old  couples  who 
found  that  they  could  make  a  better  show  on  a  small 
income.  Freeman  wrote  in  1883:  "When  a  man  who 
might  live  among  his  own  fields  chooses  rather  to  live 
in  a  street,  it  is  only  going  a  step  further  to  live  in  an 
hotel  rather  than  in  a  house  of  his  own."  The  argu- 
ment, like  many  of  Freeman's,  seems  a  trifle  mixed; 
but  it  is  clear  that,  with  a  famine  of  servants  in 
prospect,  our  professional  classes  will  have  to  follow  in 
the  American  wake,  always  supposing  that  they  get  the 
boarding-houses  to  take  them  in. 
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By  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  family 
had  acquired  those  distinctive  features  that  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  for  one,  has  set  down  in  his  '  Outre-mer. ' 
Complaints  were  rife  about  the  precocity  of  the  boys, 
and  their  habit  of  "butting  in,"  when  their  elders 
talked  politics  and  other  "grown-up  "  stuff.  The  girls 
had  already  begun  to  "  come  out,"  when  they  should 
have  been  in  the  nursery ;  to  take  their  young  men  to 
the  theatre  and  generally  behave  as  a  law  unto  their 
own  sweet  selves.  The  evidence  as  to  their  matri- 
monial propensities  is  conflicting;  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  American  girl  knows  what  she  is 
about  when  she  chooses  a  husband,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  heiresses  who  have  been  victimized  by  broken- 
down  aristocrats  from  Europe  is  mighty  small.  When 
such  disasters  do  occur,  the  Yellow  Press  makes  the 
most  of  them.  But  "Poppa,"  the  patient  Poppa, 
rapidly  became  standardized,  as  we  say.  We  see  him 
grinding  away  at  his  office  to  make  the  dollars  that  his 
wife  and  daughters  spend  for  him ;  lugged  over  Europe, 
when  he  would  sooner  be  in  Wall  Street,  and  finding 
peace  alone  at  his  club  from  the  racket  of  his  so-called 
home.  Is  he  absolutely  unknown  over  here?  Just 
button-hole  one  of  the  war  profiteers,  and  discuss  things 
with  him  as  man  to  man. 

We  expected  to  find  a  great  deal  about  "race 
suicide  "  in  Dr. Calhoun's  pages,  and  we  certainly  have 
done  so.  Having  digested  it  all,  the  upshot  of  it  seems 
to  be  that  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  "  race  sterility 
was  exaggerated,  but  that  the  immigrant  elements, 
Polish  Jew,  Slav,  Magyar  and  what  not,  do  un- 
doubtedly breed  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  native-born. 
All  the  same  the  strongest  race  is  bound  to  remain  pre- 
dominant, and  if  the  American  of  a  century  hence  will 
be  something  of  a  mixture,  he  will  remain  essentially 
an  Anglo-Saxon.  Divorce  is  another  matter,  and  here 
we  confess  that  the  figures  make  strongly  for  family 
disruption.  "  In  1905  the  United  States  had  about  one 
divorce  to  every  twelve  marriages,  but  Colorado, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Indiana  all  had  one  divorce  to 
every  six  marriages  ;  Montana,  one  to  five  ;  Washington, 
one  to  four.  In  1903  in  San  Francisco  the  ratio  was 
one  to  three."  What  is  to  be  done?  We  should  have 
thought  that  a  uniform  code,  making  matrimony  a 
slightly  more  serious  affair  than  a  trip  to  Coney  Island, 
was  a  feasible  reform,  but  it  would  appear  that  State 
rights  bar  the  way.  Dr.  Calhoun  takes  refuge  accord- 
ingly in  generalities  about  "  social  reconstruction  "  and 
"  a  psychic  union  between  man  and  woman,"  supplying 
thereby,  as  we  feel  bound  to  point  out,  a  lame  end  to 
his  thoughtful  book. 


GOD  OR  "THEISTIC  HYPOTHESIS  "? 

God  and  Personality.  By  Clement  C.  J.  Webb.  Gif- 
ford  Lectures,  1918,  1919.  Allen  and  Unwin. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THESE  lectures  given  at  Aberdeen  by  a  Magdalen 
don  are  the  good  old  Oxford  stuff.  The  incur- 
able empiricism  of  the  English — not  the  Scottish— char- 
acter shies  at  metaphysics  as  a  mad  dog  does  at  a  pond. 
To  vary  the  metaphor,  you  may  possibly  make  this 
horse  drink  of  the  water,  if  his  nose  is  put  into  it,  but 
you  cannot  easily  bring  him  to  it.  Yet  metaphysical 
problems  lie  at  the  base  of  the  most  everyday  activities, 
such  as  choosing  an  umbrella  or  smoking  a  pipe — that 
pantheistic  Quaker,  George  Fox,  did  this  once  just  to 
show  his  fellowship  with  the  creation — at  the  base, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  even  of  politics. 

When  the  French  Revolution  had  abolished  God, 
Robespierre  brought  Him  in  again  as  Etre  Supreme. 
But  such  a  Supreme  Being  was  doubtfully  personal.  He 
was  not  Father,  Shepherd,  King,  the  object  of  adoring 
service  and  obedience,  but  a  kind  of  abstract  principle 
of  Benevolence  and  Virtue,  making,  Shelley  held,  no 
claim  on  faith,  but  only  on  charity.  There  can  be  no 
passion  of  romantic  allegiance  to  such  a  Deity,  and  the 
modern  enthusiasm  of  humanity  pushes  God  more  and 
more  off  the  stage  of  a  world  from  which  democracy 
has  now  nearly  succeeded  in  eliminating  monarchy  alto- 
gether.     If  God  is  to  remain,  He  must  be  stripped  of 


all  absolutism.  But  Darmesteter  contends  that  the 
religion  of  the  twentieth  century  has  no  room  for  a  per- 
sonal God.  The  Divine  Unity  must  be  understood  as 
the  unity  of  cosmic  law,  and  the  Reign  of  Messiah  as 
the  progressive  triumph  of  justice  upon  earth — "  ce 
sont  les  deux  dogmes  qui  eclairent  l'humanite  en 
marche. "  And  Kant  declared  the  dignity  of  man  to  be 
an  end  in  itself.  Jewish  mediaeval  philosophy,  cul- 
minating in  Spinoza,  tended  more  and  more  to  dispense 
w  ith  a  personal  God.  And  Emerson,  nearer  our  own 
day,  complained  tha't  Christian  theology  is  "  vitiated  by 
a  nauseous  exaggeration  of  the  Person  of  Christ."  Ac- 
cording to  Renan  God  is  merely  the  category  of  the 
Ideal.  To  the  evolutionist,  He  is  the  final  term  of  pro- 
gress, which  begins  in  a  gas  and  develops  upward  into 
Deity. 

Mr.  Webb  discusses  Divine  Personality,  however, 
more  austerely.  He  distinguishes  between  personality 
and  individuality.  Lotze  attributes  the  former  to  God, 
Bosanquet  the  latter.  But  if  God  be  the  Absolute,  has 
He  either  quality?  Christian  theology  has  been  ac- 
cused of  anthropomorphizing  God.  So  graphic  and 
tender  are  its  images  of  Him  as  Love  and  Righteousness, 
as  Protector,  Saviour,  and  Friend.  The  Absolute  can 
have  no  relations  and  no  moral  qualities.  Mr.  Wells, 
however,  goes  much  further  and  argues  for  God  as  a 
Limited  Company.  His  Invisible  King  is  strictly  finite, 
not  almighty,  but  doing  the  best  He  can  with  intract- 
able material  and  a  bad  business.  This  Mr.  Wells  calls 
a  new  religion,  but  it  is  just  the  old  Gnostic  Manicheism 
revived.  Similarly  Mill  penned  the  celebrated  sentence 
about  having  to  choose  between  a  God  who  is  good  and 
a  God  who  is  omnipotent.  Tertullian  argued  the  mat- 
ter against  Marcion.  The  pantheistic  immanentism,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  present  day  not  only  identifies 
nature  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw  "  with  God,  but  finds 
good  and  evil,  saint  and  sinner,  alike  divine.  For 
Spencer  God  is  the  unknowable,  in  whose  presence  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  bends  in  solemn  awe.  But  the 
Deuteronomist  writes,  "  That  thou  mayest  fear  this 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  The  Lord  thy  God."  A 
Liberal  clergyman,  who,  avoiding  the  personal  implica- 
tion in  the  word  "God,"  always  spoke  of  "  Provi- 
dence," had  been  consoling  an  afflicted  mother  with 
phraseology  about  providential  agency,  when  she  broke 
in  through  her  tears  with  the  passionate  exclamation, 
"It's  always  that  there  Providence;  but  there's  One 
Above  will  care  for  me." 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  Athanasian  creed  with 
its  explication  of  Tri-personality  in  Unity,  its  insistence 
on  a  "  worshipping  "  belief  and  on  the  expected  Judge 
who  is  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
Mr.  Webb  discusses  with  interesting  erudition  the  ex- 
pressions "  person"  and  "  substance,"  with  their 
tangled  and  at  first  perplexing  history.  So  far  from 
Christian  theological  conceptions  being  borrowed  from 
Greek  philosophy,  he  shows  that  it  was  rather  the  other 
way,  and  that  the  discussion  of  human  personality 
grew  out  of  Catholic  thought  upon  the  Personality  of 
God.  This  personal  essence  is  implied  also  in  the  idea 
of  sin.  The  present  tendency  is  to  whittle  away  that 
idea  by  confining  it  to  what  is  socially  mischievous ;  sin 
is  selfishness.  But  why  is  selfishness  sin?  Loyalty, 
allegiance  and  awed  love  towards  a  Lord,  reverential 
holiness  in  presence  of  supreme  Majesty,  obedience  to' 
laws  which  we  have  not  ourselves  made  and  which  have 
not  been  voted  on,  these  maybe  undemocratic  ideas,  but 
they  are  of  the  essence  of  religion. 

THE  FRENCHWOMAN. 

Women    and    the    French    Tradition.     By  Florence 
Leftwich  Ravenel.    Macmillan.    8s.  net. 

A PREFACE  should  always  be  read  :  in  the  book 
before  us  the  virtuous  reader  will  be  rewarded 
for  his  diligence  by  encountering  the  author's  definition 
of  "The  French  Tradition."  Otherwise,  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  phrase  is  not  sufficiently  apparent,  as  it 
is' professedly  the  connecting  link  throughout  the  collec- 
tion of  excellent  essays  which  compose  the  volume.  As 
an  introduction,  there  is  an  article  entitled  '  The  Eternal 
Feminine,'   which   first  appeared    in    the  Unpopular 
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Review,  and  this  is  followed  by  essays  on  Arvede 
Barine,  the  modern  woman  critic ;  George  Sand ;  the 
inevitable  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
and  Madame  de  Lafayette.  In  conclusion,  there  are 
two  others  on  more  general  subjects.  A  pretty  inven- 
tion has  headed  each  personal  essay,  not  with  the  name 
of  the  woman  who  forms  its  subject,  but  with  an  appo- 
site definition  of  her  personality  :  'A  Law  unto  Herself,' 
'  The  Great  Salonniere,'  etc. 

Miss  Ravenel  has  a  pleasant  and  readable  style, 
becoming  in  a  writer  of  historical  essays  who  is  also  a 
compatriot  of  Motley.  Yet  we  complain  of  a  lack  of 
polish,  which  the  author  is  doubtless  more  than  capable 
of  bestowing.  A  critical  re-reading  would  certainly 
result  in  the  correction  of  some  punctuation,  and  the 
adoption  once  for  all  of  one  form  of  expression  when 
speaking  editorially.  "There  seems  little  left — We 
may  accept — I  find  in  it — "  all  occur  in  close 
proximity.  The  frequent  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  I 
mean  "  or  "It  seems  to  me"  gives  a  colloquial  turn 
unsuited  to  the  gravity  of  the  historical  style.  While 
on  the  ungrateful  task  of  fault-finding,  we  may  add  that 
the  habit  of  constantly  introducing  borrowed  phrases, 
maimed  or  intact,  without  the  acknowledgement  even 
of  quotation  marks,  is  far  from  politic.  Ruskin  has 
utilised  the  adapted  Scriptural  quotation  to  the  limit  of 
endurance,  but  Ruskin  has  his  own  privileges  as  well 
as  his  own  style.  "  Careful  of  the  type,"  "  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting,"  "  the  light  that  never  was,"  and  so 
forth,  are  not  common  property,  and  their  use  as  such 
casts  a  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  author's  own  work. 
Nor  is  there  any  need  for  Miss  Ravenel  to  borrow, 
judging  by  her  neat  comparison — we  believe  it  is 
original — of  any  anticipatory  rejoicing  in  the  glories  of 
woman's  new  era  to  "the  crowing  of  the  cock  before 
midnight;  an  error  of  taste  as  well  as  of  judgment." 

Among  the  personages  presented,  the  reader  is,  as 
always,  glad  to  meet  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her 
children,  whose  society  never  palls.  Nothing  new 
regarding  the  charming  marquise  herself  appears  in 
this  essay,  for,  as  the  author  points  out,  she  has  been 
the  subject  of  biographers  and  the  victim  of  collectors 
from  the  day  of  her  death.  But  in  'Great  Women's 
Daughters,'  a  subsequent  essay,  there  is  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  justification  for  her  daughter,  the  over- 
praised and  unsatisfactory  Francoise-Marguerite.  The 
author  advances  the  theory  that  the  children  of  geniuses 
are  of  a  type  inferior  to  the  average:  "  the  overdraft 
upon  Nature  must  be  paid  :  the  great  effort,  the  splen- 
did but  exhausting  achievement  must  be  compensated 
for,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  second  and  third  generation 
following."  This  hardly  seems  compatible  with  the 
Ascent  of  Man  ;  but  in  the  case  in  point,  if  Francoise- 
Marguerite  was  not  actually  below  the  average,  the 
special  qualities  in  which  the  mother  excelled  were  cer- 
tainly absent  in  the  daughter.  Madame  de  Sevigne 's 
mother-love  ran  to  excess  :  Francoise  de  Grignan  cared 
as  little  for  her  children  as  for  anyone  else.  The  mother 
was  full  of  grace  and  charm  ;  the  daughter  exceptionally 
stiff  and  reserved.  That  these  were  faults  of  nature 
and  not  of  education  we  must  conclude,  for  Charles,  the 
son  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  possessed  all  his  mother's 
graces,  though  apparently  not  her  virtues. 

Madame  de  Stael  and  her  daughter  Albertine  stand 
equally  in  contrast;  George  Sand  and  Solange  less  so, 
but  this  only  renders  more  marked  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter,  except  in  the  one  point  of  maternal  love.  Mother 
and  grandmother  were  united  in  their  adoration  of  the 
little  Jeanne.  The  excellent  precepts  of  George  Sand 
had  less  effect  than  her  example,  while  Solange  would 
have  followed  to  the  utmost,  had  she  possessed  the 
capacity.  But  deep  passion  was  as  much  beyond  her 
as  hard  work  or  literary  achievement.    It  was  a  salu- 


tary humiliation  for  George  Sand  to  see  her  theories 
put  in  practice  by  the  average  or  sub-average  mortal. 
Her  feelings  mus^  have  been  analogous  to  those  of  the 
idealists  who  planned  the  Revolution.  Those  of  the 
unlucky  philosophers  who  survived  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  s'iU  n'y  avait  pas  de  Dieu,  il  juudrait 
I'inventer,"  for  the  better  control ol  the  unphilosophical, 
and  it  is  likely  that  George  Sand  may  have  thought  the 
same.  "She  remained  to  me  a  stranger,"  she  wrote 
of  her  daughter. 

There  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  gentle  and 
enigmatical  Madame  de  Lafayette,  remembered  by  her 
novel  'La  Princesse  de  Cleves,'  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  earliest  character  study  in  fiction,  and  still 
better  by  her  intimate  friendships  with  Madame  de 
Sevigne  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  latter 
was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a  desperate  flirtation, 
but  modern  criticism  may  for  once  be  the  more  in- 
dulgent. The  Duke  was  a  crippled  invalid  like 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  they,  were  each  other's 
daily  resource  for  social  and  intellectual  amusement. 
When  he  died  before  her,  a  friend  wrote  with  justice 
that  it  was  "  impossible  de  jaire  une  perte  plus  cruelle." 

The  last  essay,  '  Women  of  France, '  binds  together 
the  author's  views  on  the  Femininist  question  and  her 
opinion  (which  is  a  very  high  one)  of  the  position  of 
woman  in  France.  This  is  proposed  as  an  ideal,  com- 
bining occupation  for  head,  heart  and  hands  with  a 
handsome  reward  in  dignity  and  influence.  True  it  is 
that  the  Frenchwoman  has  a  distinct  advantage,  even 
over  the  adulated  American,  in  that  her  position  im- 
proves with  years,  its  dignity  culminating,  not  when 
she  is  a  bride,  but  when  she  is  a  grandmother,  or  great- 
grandmother,  if  possible.  Readers  of  Pierre  Loti's 
sketches  of  his  family  life  will  recognise  the  truth  of 
this.  The  wife's  position  is  consolidated  by  her  dowry, 
and  she  is  usually  satisfied  with  the  family  in  which  she 
has  been  placed  by  marriage,  though  her  opinion  was 
consulted  as  little  as  that  of  a  young  girl  who  is  placed 
in  a  school.  She  is  a  good  wife  and  an  excellent 
mother,  though  not  the  mother  of  multitudes.  In 
France  the  "  tyrant  man  "  is  said  not  to  exist,  and  the 
competition  between  the  sexes  is  almost  nil.  In  a 
country  so  liable  to  invasion,  and  invaded  four  times  in 
the  last  hundred  years,  the  women  are  prepared  to  take 
over  man's  work  at  short  notice,  and  do  so  with  won- 
derful capacity.  The  author  may  be  justified  in  this 
view.  The  Feminist  movement  in  England  and 
America  started  with  the  presumption  that  peace  was 
on  a  permanent  footing.  The  Great  War  has  forced 
the  world  to  modify  many  convictions,  by  proving  that 
the  wheel  still  turns,  and  we  are  bound  upon  it. 

Among  the  attractions  of  this  volume  we  should  not 
fail  to  mention  the  excellent  photogravure  portraits 
which  accompany  the  personal  essays. 

ROSES  AND  RAPTURES. 

Pink  Roses.      By  Gilbert  Cannan.      Fisher  Unwin. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  civilian  life  of  England  during  the  War  is  a 
theme  which  many  novelists  have  recently  taken 
in  hand,  the  results,  as  might  be  expected,  varying  with 
the  beholder's  point  of  view.  The  picture  drawn  has 
often  more  or  less  faithfully  reflected  the  memories  re- 
tained by  most  commonplace  people,  presenting  a  drab 
but  not  unheroic  record  of  labour,  privation  and 
sorrow.  Mr.  Cannan 's  impressions  are  of  a  different 
older.  In  his  justification  it  may  be  pleaded  that  he 
has  brought  his  narrative  down  only  to  the  Russian 
Revolution.  We  find  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that 
during  the  years  which  followed  that  occurrence  even 
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Mr.  Cannan's  puppets  must  have  suffered  some  diminu- 
tion of  their  cherished  comforts,  some  uneasiness  as  to 
their  ultimate  financial  security.  We  face  with  Spartan 
equanimity  the  further  supposition  that  the  hero's 
"systolic  murmur  of  the  heart  "  would  no  longer  have 
ranked  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  military  service, 
and  that  his  message  to  mankind  might  thus  have  been 
lost  in  the  eternal  silence  of  the  trenches. 

The  exact  purport  of  the  said  message  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine.  Trevor  Mathew  is  obsessed  by  the 
horror  and  futility  of  war,  and  in  particular  by  its 
wasteful  destruction  of  youthful  life,  the  world's  most 
precious  asset.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
regards  this  as  an  unusual  state  of  feeling.  But  he 
seems  to  claim  some  originality  for  Trevor's  outlook 
on  the  future,  and  here  we  are  not  inclined  to  agree 
with  him.  Strictly  in  accordance  with  old-fashioned 
precedent,  the  young  man  has  his  fling  and  settles 
down.  After  finding  temporary  distraction  from  his 
sorrows  in  the  company  of  a  female  whose  character, 
whether  true  or  not  to  life,  is  quite  the  pleasantest  in 
the  book,  he  encounters  his  destined  soul-mate,  the 
possessor,  like  himself,  of  a  past,  and  marriage — we 
believe — ensues.  After  lavishing  anathemas  on  his 
hereditary  profession,  the  Law,  he  learns  to  appreciate 
the  moral  obligation  of  conforming  to  those  family  tra- 
ditions through  which  he  steps  at  once  into  a  secure 
and  lucrative  partnership.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  conduct  his  business  on  different  principles 
from  his  predecessors,  or  that  he  and  his  future  wife 
have  any  aspirations  beyond  that  existence  of  snobbish 
and  selfish  luxury  which  had  satisfied  the  older  genera- 
tion. 

Some  scenes  in  this  novel  would  make  delightful 
comedy,  if  shown  against  a  less  tragic  background. 
We  may  instance  particularly  the  prosperous  Hebrew 
to  whom  the  name  of  Lassalle  "  meant  no  more  than 
that  of  Moses,"  and  the  Whitechapel  girl  who  leaps  to 
celebrity  as  a  dancer  of  purest  Russian  origin  and  up- 
bringing. 

A    CHARMING  STORY. 

Diana  Falls  in  Love.    By  E.  Maria  Albanesi.  Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.    6s.  net. 

A NOVEL  in  Madame  Albanesi's  best  manner  is  a 
delightful  thing,  nearly  perfect  of  its  kind;  and 
the  specimen  now  before  us  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
this  high  position.  There  is,  first,  Diana,  a  heroine 
of  spirit  and  charm,  who  prefers  independence  to  living 
on  charity,  and  can  enjoy  life  even  in  shabby  clothes. 
Next  we  have  the  employer  to  whom  she  is  attached 
with  almost  filial  devotion,  an  elderly  made-up  woman 
carrying  a  generous  nature  and  remarkable  business 
capacity  beneath  her  rouge  and  golden  hair.  Another 
noticeable  figure  is  Marlie  Carrew,  a  young  person  of 
means  and  good  family,  living  none  too  wisely,  though 
not  in  essentials  incorrectly,  as  a  bachelor  girl  in  Lon- 
don. The  queer  attractive  quality  which  balances  her 
eccentricities  is  excellently  suggested ;  and  her  strong 
affection  for  Diana  proves  her  capable  of  appreciating 
a  higher  type  of  morality  than  her  own.  The  masculine 
personages  are  less  intimately  studied,  but  have  life  and 
individuality.  In  contrast  with  the  youthful  husband 
of  Diana's  patroness — a  Mantalini  minus  good  temper 
and  ingratiating  ways — we  have  the  old-fashioned 
gentleman,  John  Hamerton,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
modern  spirit  as  it  displays  itself  in  Marlie,  and  even 
in  Diana,  yet  a  true  friend  to  both.  The  young  man 
with  whom  Diana  falls  in  love  is  imagined  on  more 
ambitious  lines,  his  origin  and  character  being  alike 
shrouded  in  mystery.  He  is  never  perhaps  entirely 
realised,  but  contributes  considerably  to  enlivening  the 
action  of  a  wholesome,  pleasant  and  cheering  story. 

AN  EASY-GOING  NOVEL. 

The  Obstinate  Lady.    By  W.  E.  Norris.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  gd.  net. 

IN  this  novel  we  get  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Norris,  a  pleasant  story,  easy  to 
read.  Here  are  none  of  the  brain-racking  problems, 
none  of  the  heart-rending  emotions  which  characterise 


much  modern  fiction.  This  is  not  saying  that  all  the 
situations  introduced  are  agreeable  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned. The  obstinate  lady  of  the  title,  after  refusing 
on  principle  to  divorce  an  exceptionally  unsatisfactory 
husband,  is  exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
to  a  suspicion  of  having  sought  her  release  in  more 
primitive  fashion.  The  man  whom  she  ought  to  have 
married  fails  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a  play  which 
shall  be  at  once  profound  and  popular,  and  is  thrown 
back  on  his  system  of  alternating  novels  acceptable 
only  to  the  highbrow  with  inartistic,  though  successful, 
comedies.  His  friend,  a  soldier  poet  suffering  from 
shell  shock,  has  to  sustain  the  further  ordeal  of  adverse 
literary  criticism  from  an  unscrupulous  reviewer,  his 
rival  in  love.  But  these  are  all  simple  and  straight- 
forward cases,  making  only  moderate  demands  on  our 
sympathy,  and  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which 
it  should  be  enlisted,  and  they  keep  us  throughout  well 
entertained. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  Jossf.lyn's  Wife,'  by  Kathleen  Norris  (Murray,  7s.  net),  is  a 
story  of  life  in  the  Eastern  States  by  the  author  of  '  Martie  the 
Unconquered. '  Ellen  Latimer,  living  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  New 
York,  is  taken  up  by  an  old  school  friend  of  her  mother,  and 
meets  at  her  house  Tom  Josselyn,  his  second  wife  Lilian,  and  his 
son  Gibbs,  who  has  been  estranged  from  his  father  on  account 
of  his  marriage.  Gibbs  and  Ellen  marry  and  settle  in  Paris,  where 
he  becomes  a  portrait  painter.  After  some  years  they  return  to 
New  York  and  father  and  son  are  reconciled.  Lilian  now  inter- 
venes and  makes  her  stepson  in  love  with  her  :  matters  go  worse 
and  worse,  as  both  lose  their  heads,  until  an  open  scandal  is 
caused,  and  the  father  is  found  shot  through  the  heart  in  circum- 
stances which  point  to  his  son  as  the  murderer.  How  Gibbs  is 
condemned  and  how  he  is  saved  must  be  read  at  length .  Lilian 
and  Ellen  are  the  protagonists  of  the  story,  but  it  is  surely  a 
mistake  of  the  author  to  have  brought  temptress  and  tempted  into 
such  a  close  relationship. 

'  Ai.f's  Button,'  by  W.  A.  Darlington  (Jenkins,  6s.  net),  tells 
how  the  working  parts  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  melted  up  into  an 
army  button,  fell  during  the  late  war  into  the  hands  of  Private 
Alfred  Higgins  of  the  Middlesex  Fusiliers.  The  limited  desires 
of  Higgins,  and  the  literal  obedience  of  Eustace,  as  he  called  the 
slave  of  the  lamp,  furnish  some  amusement,  but  hardly  enough  to 
warrant  a  permanent  form.  F.  Anstey  and  Besant  only  partly 
succeeded  in  treating  this  theme,  and  we  fear  Mr.  Darlington 
does  not  reach  their  standard. 

4  The  Cruise  of  the  Mock  Turtle,'  by  R.  Andom  (Jarrold, 
Is.  9d.),  contains  the  adventures  of  four  young  men  on  their  first 
yachting  expedition  from  Hastings  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
They  are  treated  with  the  same  belief  in  their  interest  and 
humorous  quality  as  the  other  works  of  this  popular  author,  and 
merit  a  similar  success  in  cheap  form. 

'  Connie  Morgan  in  Alaska,'  by  James  B.  Hendryx  (Jarrold, 
Is.  9d.  net),  is  a  good  story  of  adventure  in  Alaska,  written  in  a 
key  of  overstrained  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  traces  of  serial  pub- 
lication inadequately  removed.  We  prefer  the  dogs  to  those  of 
Jack  London. 

'The  Nameless  Man,'  by  Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln  (Appleton, 
6s.  6d.),  has  for  English  readers  the  interest  of  a  well-contrived 
murder  plot  which  is  only  unravelled  at  the  last  moment,  with 
very  few  clues  to  guide  them  to  the  secret.  The  story  is  con- 
cerned with  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  get  hold  of  the  naval 
and  military  secrets  of  the  United  States,  the  supineness  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  attempts  of  individuals  to  arouse  them.  There 
is  a  slight  dove  interest.  . 


OWN  the  HOUSE 

in  which  You  Live 

V\7RITE  to-day  for  particulars  of  a  specially  advan- 
t  geous  pla  1  devised  by  the  "British  Dominions" 
whe-eby  you  can  secure  your  house  free  of  del  t  for  yourself, 
at  thi  end  of  a  term  of  years,  or  for  your  familv  in  the 
event  of  your  eat  Her  death.  Ask  for  the  "  I1D."  plan 
of  House  Purchase.  Applications  for  advances  of  not  less 
than  £400  are  invited. 

Address:  L  fe  and  Investments  Department. 

E AG LE  ^^/^"STAR  & 

*^  '  UJfiAHCg         OQMW  '  f  up  - 1  ,u 

3  >.  Mooraate  Street,  E.C.  2 
Head  Office:  British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Fxchan^e  Avenue,  L-ndon,  E.C.  3. 
Branches  anil  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Applications  for  Agencies  Incited. 
ASSFTS   I  XCFFD  E16.nr0.000. 
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Take  out  another  Policy! 

In  view  of  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
depreciation  of  first-class  securities 
and  other  changed  conditions,  you 
should  seriously  consider  whether  the 
amount  for  which  your  life  is  insured 
is  adequate. 

The  best  means  by  which  your  insurance  can 
be  exttnded  will  be  explained  on  request. 


The  Largest  British    Mutual    Life   /ssurance  Office. 
FUNDS:  22  MILLIONS.         CLAIMS  PAID:  47  MILLIONS' 
Head  Office:    9  St.  Andrew    Square,  Edinburgh. 
(G.  J.   LIDSTONE,  Manager  and  Actuary). 

London  Offices: 
28,  Cornhill,  E.C.  3.,  and  17,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.I 


V  

t 

MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild   and  cheap   CIGAR    procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),   Ball,    Hayter  &   Lamb,   Cigar  Importers  (Esld.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT. — We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post   immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 


The  Essential  Reserve 

In    the    struggle  between 

HEALTH  and  disease  the  lack  of  sustain- 
ing food  is  often  the  cause  of  the  body's 
surrender.  W  hat  is  essential  is  a  reserve  of 
strength  over  and  above  the  needs  of  the 
hardest  and  most  trying  day's  work. 

This  reserve. is  supplied  by  'BYNOGEN,' 
which  brings  strength  to  every  part  of  the 
body.     It  maintains  full  nutrition  by  nourishing 
and    revivifying   brain,  nerves  and  muscles. 
BYNOGEN'  is  specially  recommended  for 
Nervous    Exhiustion,  Dyspepsia, 
Insomnia,  and  all   enfeebled  con- 
ditions. 

'  BYNOGEN '  is  a  concentrated  nutri- 
tive food  with  a  most  agreeable  flav(  ur. 
It  should  supplement  the  daily  dietary 
of  \011n'  and  old.  Those  who  take  it 
regularly  withstand  the  effects  of  over- 
strain, and  enjoy  the  delightful  fetling 
of  vigour  and  well-being. 


Brings  Health 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-.  51-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 

B62 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

R<  H  ll\S 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-  ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ^£,'6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/(5,  pub.  25/-  ;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15  -;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  W  ilde  and 
Myself,  7/0;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
,^2. 15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£,"12.12  ;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-10,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

M  >l  (  A  I  H  >  \  A  I 

I'HE   UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR  OF  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  (Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature). — APPLICATIONS  for  this 
Chair  (which  has  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Litt.D.)  are  invited  and  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2,  not  later  than  30th  June,  1910.  Salary, 
/,T,100  per  annum.  Duties  to  commence  1st  March,  1920.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  duties,  tenure,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

MUSIC. 


H 
L 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
ORACE  AYCKBOURN 

(Violin). 

SECOND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
ANDON    RONALD.  CONDUCTOR. 
Chappell  Piano.       Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
1BBS  and  T1LLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.    4,156  Mayfair. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

HODA  BACKHOUSE. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Assisted  by  M.M.   PLUNKET  GREENE, 
FELIX  SALMOND,  HAROLD  SAMUEL. 
At  Piano— S.  LIDDLE.      Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Sq.      4,150  Mayfair. 

Mme.  /EOLIAN  HALL. 

ARGUERITE  LAVEINE. 

SONG  RECITAL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
At  the  Piano— Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLET,  19,  Hanover  Sq.       4,156  Mayfair. 

 EXHIBITIONS.  

MANSARD     GALLERY.     Exhibition     of     Paintings  by 
MARCEL  JEFFERYS.    May  31— June  28,  10—6.  includ- 
ing Saturdays.      Admission,  Is.  3d.  (including  Catalogue 
and  Tax).     Heai.'s,  195,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


R 


M 


R.B.A. 


The     SPRING     EXHIBITION     of  the 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS 
is   being   held   (by   kind   permission    of  the 
Library  Committee)  at  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Guildhall. 
DAILY,  10  to  5.     Admission,  including  tax,  Is.  3d. 


By  "An  Officer  of  the  (Jrand  Fleet" 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  STARS 

&  Other  Essays.  2s.  net,  postage  2d 

H  Comprises  a  number  of  short  Essays  designed  to  show 
th  it  a  revolution  in  man's  thought  must  precede  a  revolu- 
tion in  social  life.  1IThe  author  holds  that  Vie  conscious 
realisation  of  the  power  of  life  would  menn  freedom  from 
the  dominion  of  world  ide  s,  and  would  result  in  the 
highest  libertv  and  li  e  that  men  des;re. 

The  FOURTH  DIMENSION.  Essays  in 
the    Re^lm   of   Unconventional  Thought. 

By  "An  Officer  of  the  Grand  Fleet."  2j.  net,  postage  2(1, 
LONDON  :  C.  W.  DANIEL.  I  td..  Tudor  Street,  F.C.4 
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WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


sun  fsn  cm.  1 


■v.-  ?  -  -  ■  •   .  - 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 


fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire 
Persona!  Accident  and  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation. 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 
w      Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
E  c-   Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST. 
4  LOMBARD  ST. 

LONDON. 


Inearanee  affected  on  the  most  faoonrable  terms.    The  business  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  SeereUrj. 


Fine  Old  Virginia 
Cork-tipped.  Ovals. 


20  for  V4 

Also  in  boxes  of 
50  and  IOO 


m  m 


1!II!IIIII!III!III1II!!!!IIIUI 


1  Irish   Linen  Towels 


J  A  s  the  ideal  face  towel  must 

m  /~\  quickly  absorb  moisture,  be 
soft  to  the  skin  and  free  from 

B  flurfiness,  it  should  be  made  from 

I  Real  Irish  Linen.    Real  Linen  is 

jj  scarce  just  now,  but  being  makers 

H  we   always    have  considerable 

Jj  quantities  in  process  of  manufac- 

H  ture  and  can  offer  Irish  Linen 

H  Towels     at     makers'  prices. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD. 

1     44c,  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST.  1 


No.  OH.  —  Grass-bleacbed  m 

hemstitched  Huckaback  s 

Towels,  made  from  the  best  m 

Flax.       Damask     Border.  jH 

Size  22  by  38  ins.    AQ  I  S 

Price  per   d'->zen             "  jj 

No.  OK.  3.  —  Hemstitched  m 

Linen  Huckaback  Towels  §g 

with  Damash  Border,  m 

Size  22  by  38  ins.    C  O  /  j| 

Price  per   dozen    -*     !  m 

Samples  of  ettner  of  those  B 

described    will    be   sent  m 

post    free    on     request.  §j 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


gcJ.C 


THH  BEST  KEMEDV 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS 


A  true  palliative  in  NFL'RALCIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts   like  a  charm  in 
DIARRIKEA,  COLIC, 
and  oi!;er  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


SUNBEAM 


POLICY 

has  always  been  to  provide  motor  cars 
which  shall  combine  the  qualities  of 

SIMPLICITY 
RELIABILITY 
COMFORT  and 
ELEGANCE 

THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
CO.,  LTD,  WOLVERHAMPTON 
Manchester  Showro  ms        -       106  Daantgate 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.     KEELE,     Ltd.,    72  New  Bond  Street.  W.l. 


To  the  unique  reputation  won  in 
competitive  trials  previous  to  the 
war,  the  Sunbeam  has  now  to 
add  even  greater  fame  gained 
in  the  competition  of  the  war 
by  means  of    the  perfection  of 

SUN  BE  AM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT-ENGINES 


The  1919  pro- 
gramme comprises 
the  manufacture  of 
two  model  chassis: 
16  h  p.  A  cyl. 
with  touring 

£790 

24  h.  p.     6  cy'. 
with  touring 
body 

£1,100 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:   6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  "ARETHUSA' 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Home*  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Royston 

NEED  HELP 


Patron):    THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Vice-President:  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:    C.  E,  MALDEN.  Esq..  M.A. 
Chairman   of  "Arethusa"  Committee:    HOWSON,    F.    DEVITT,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN.  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

The  National  Rtfuics  Of/ices: 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL    £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    £34,500 

The  Company  transacts  the  following 
classes  of  business: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FIRE  BURGLARY  LIABILITY 

AND  THIRD  PARTY 

Write  for   particulars   of  the   NEW    MONTHLY    PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C  4. 


The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chan- 
cell  OI".     [By  A.  E.  S.]    Crown  8vo.    With  a  map. 
6s  net. 

Extracts  from  a  private  diary  which  the  author  wrote 
whilst  on  an  extensive  tour  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Autumn  of  1918  as  a  member  of  the  British 
University  Mission,  invited  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Council  of  Defense  at  Washington,  and  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  Mission 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  visited  many 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

The  America  of  To-day.  Being 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Local  Lectures  Summer 
Meeting  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1918.  Edited 
by  G.  LAPSLEY,  M.A..  Ph.D,  (Harvard),  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 
12s  net. 

Contents :— Introduction,  by  the  Editor;  English  Influence  on 
Ideals,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Ha^eltine;  State  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, and  Social  Questions,  by  Lord  Eustace  Percy  :  Industrial 
Conditions,  and  The  Government  and  Business,  by  P.  B.  Kennedy; 
Recent  Party  History,  by  J.  D.  Greene;  The  Development  of 
Universities,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe;  State  Universities.  School 
Systems  and  Colleges,  by  G.  E.  MacLean;  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture, by  Prof.  H.  S.  Canby;  William  James  and  Josiah  Royce.  by 
Dr.  George  Santayana;  The  Position  of  Women,  by  Mrs.  Bowlker 

A  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture.   Edited  by  W.  P.  TRENT,  LL.D.,  J.  ERSKINE, 
Ph.D.  S.  P.  SHERMAN,  Ph.D  and  C.  VAN  DOREN, 
Ph.  D.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.    Vols.  I  and  II  now  ready. 
17s  6d  net  cash. 

A  Short  Italian  Dictionary.  By 

ALFRED  HOARE,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  Volume  II— 
English-Italian.    7s  6d  net. 

Vol.  1,  Italian-English,  previously  published,  9s  net. 
Volumes  I  and  II.  bound  together,  16s  6d  net ;  India 
paper  edition,  17s  6d  net. 

Truth.    An  Essay  in  Moral  Reconstruction.   By  Sir 

CHARLES  WALSTON,  Author  of  The  Next  War, 
Aristodemocracy ,  Patriotism  :  National  and  Inter- 
national,   What    Germany   is   Fighting  For,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.    5s  net. 

"As  a  practical  idealist,  whose  Aristodemocracy  was 
one  of  the  wisest  books  begotten  of  the  war,  he  seeks  to 
point  out  to  the  politician,  the  millionaire,  the  journa- 
list, the  ecclesiastic,  how  best  they  may  fulfil  their 
functions  in  the  State.  .  .  .  His  essay  will  repay  care- 
ful study,  and  should  exercise  a  helpful  influence  in  the 
reconstruction  of  public  life  and  conduct."  —  The 
Scotsman  (May  1.  1919). 

The  Collected  Historical  Works 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H. 

Edited  by  his  son,  Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S.  To  be  completed  in  13  volumes.  Royal  8vo. 
Volumes  I  and  II  now  reidy.  30s  net  cash. 
Vol.  I — The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England. 
(Vol.  I).  With  memoir,  introduction,  frontispiece,  and 
4  maps. 

Vol.  II— The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England 

(Vol.  II).    With  3  maps. 

"  Neither  cost  nor  care  has  been  spired  in  rendering 
this  new  edition  worthy' of  the  achievement  and  the 
place  of  the  author  as  an  investigator  and  exponent  of 
English  History." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Cambridge  Bulletin.  The  Pub 

lication  of  this  Bulletin,  which  gives  full  particulars  of 
new  books  published  by  the  University  Press,  has  been 
resumed.  No.  XXXIII,  April  1919,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  ^^^^ 


FETTER    LANE,  LONDON, 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager. 


E.C.  4. 
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THE  CITY 

The  New  Loan  Campaign — American  Confidence — 
Work  and  Production — New  Capital  Issues. 

The  war  loan  is  required  to  meet  first  a  deficit 
of  about  ^250,000,000  in  the  current  year's  Budget 
due  wholly  to  the  war  and  secondly  to  repay  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  huge  sum  borrowed  for  short 
periods  (technically  known  as  floating  debt)  for  war 
purposes.  "Joy  Loan"  may  pass  as  a  short  heading 
in  "  Jazz  "  newspapers,  and  subscriptions  may  be  in- 
vited as  a  "peace  offering";  but  the  loan  is  not  a 
peace  loan,  and  its  demand  for  public  support  is  as 
peremptory  as  that  of  the  preceding  issues. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  precise  terms  of  the 
issue  are  withheld  from  the  public  until  Friday,  the 
13th,  and  are  not  available  officially  at  the  time  when 
this  article  goes  to  press ;  but  it  may  be  said  confidently 
that  the  securities  now  offered  are  the  most  attractive 
ever  placed  before  the  public  by  the  British  Government. 
No  investment  list  in  the  world  contains  stock  or  bonds 
combining  such  a  high  standard  of  security  and  interest 
with  such  favourable  redemption  terms.  The  magnitude 
of  the  total  subscription  will  be  a  measure  of  British 
confidence  and  credit. 

Every  available  sovereign  should  be  invested  in  the 
new  loan.  Then  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  sound 
policy  to  sell  securities  in  order  to  buy  the  new  loan 
with  the  proceeds.  This  is  a  problem  for  the  individual 
to  decide.  If  it  became  a  general  procedure  it  would 
defeat  its  object,  because  there  would  be  no  buyers ;  but 
the  patriotic  investor  may  take  into  consideration  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  there  are  some  who  lack  patriotic 
instinct  and  who  in  spite  of  all  appeals  will  prefer  to 
buy  something  else.  It  may  be  good  policy  for  the 
patriotic  investor,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  some 
securities  on  which  he  can  take  a  profit  and  so  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  the  new  loan  money  which  otherwise 
would  not  reach  that  destination. 

Almost  inevitably  the  loan  compaign  must  have  tem- 
porarily a  depressing  influence  upon  existing  securities, 
though  experience  has  proved  that  the  depression  does 
not  necessarily  last  long.  In  the  United  States  the 
placing  of  the  "Victory"  loan  has  been  followed  by  un- 
precedented activity  and  buoyancy  in  Wall  Street. 
Americans  were  never  more  confident  in  regard  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  their  country  than  they  are  to-day. 
This  confidence  is  fundamentally  based  upon  indications 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  which  will  provide  an  exports 
able  surplus  that  is  likely  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  shipping  available  for  its  transport,  and  by 
the  capacity  of  impoverished  Europe  to  buy  at  high 
prices  and  at  unfavourable  exchange  rates. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  anions'  the  belligerent  countries  is  rela- 
tive immunity  from  labour  trouble.  America  did  so1  well 
out  of  the  war  and  suffered  so  little  from  its  ill-effects 
that  the  country  never  became  war-weary  as  did  the 
other  belligerents  and  it  has  escaped,  so  far,  the 
reaction  which  has  found  expression  elsewhere  in 
serious  unrest  among-  the  working  classes.  A  third  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States  is  that  the  American 
workman  works  harder  than  any  other,  and  the 
American  employer  gets  the  best  value  for  his  money. 

For  months  the  necessity  for  increased  production 
has  been  preached  in  Great  Britain,  but  so  far  the  only 
visible  changes  in  industrial  centres  have  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  working  hours  at  increased  pay  and  without  any 
speeding  up  of  output.  When  the  loan  campaign  is 
over  it  would  be  well  if  a  national  crusade  for  increased 
production  were  organised.  Never  was  there  greater 
necessity  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  every  unit  in 
every  business  community  and  never  was  there  a 
greater  inclination  to  play.   Capitalists  (who  include  the 


small  as  well  as  the  large  shareholders),  and  wage 
earners  must  recognise  that  the  day  of  war  profits  is 
over,  and  unless  fresh  energy  is  applied  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  there  will  be  a  serious  reaction. 

The  new  loan  must  take  precedence  of  everything 
financial,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  private  issues  of 
Iri  sh  capital  will  be  postponed  in  many  cases,  though 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  offer  new 
shares  concurrently  with  the  loan.  A  fortnight  hence 
the  chairman  of  Harrods  Stores  will  announce  the  price 
at  which  475,000  new  shares  are  to  be  offered  to  share- 
holders in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  two  held.  It 
is  expected  that  the  price  will  be  25s.,  as  compared  with 
the  current  quotation  of  over  ^4.  Trinidad  Leaseholds 
will  shortly  issue  new  shares  at  45s.  The  big  offering 
of  Shell  shares  at  20s.  each  will  be  made  early  next 
month  ;  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  is  issuing 
a  million  B  shares  to  proprietors;  British  Dyestuffs 
Corporation  has  a  large  issue  of  new  capital  under 
negotiation  and  there  are  numerous  other  operations 
which  must  be  temporarily  side-tracked  by  the  Govern- 
ment's loan. 

One  of  the  "  romantic  "  chapters  in  the  history  of 
oil  production  is  provided  by  the  Anglo  Egyptian  Oil- 
fields Co.  This  enterprise  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Shell  combine  and  when  they  took  it  over  several  years 
ago  it  was  a  derelict  affair.  The  Shell  have  put  a 
million  or  so  into  the  business  and  have  undoubtedly 
established  an  important  oil  industry  in  Egypt.  Inci- 
dentally the  B  shares,  which  were  once  abegging  at 
7s.  6d.,  are  now  about  £7  each,  and  it 'is  expected 
that  a  final  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  declared  on 
them,  making  40  per  cent  for  the  year  1918,  which  is 
not  bad  for  a  maiden  effort  and  is  some  compensation 
for  many  years  of  patience  and  perseverance.  But  there 
is  a  moral  to  this  tale  :  only  a  rich  Corporation  like  the 
Shell,  with  strong  technical  management,  could  have 
made  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  oil  business  is 
too  intricate  and  too  expensive  for  financial  weaklings. 

There  has  been  a  slight  rally  in  Grand  Trunk 
securities  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  Government  in  regard  to  State  purchase.  Judging 
from  Local  newspaper  comment  there  is  a  growing 
opposition  in  Canada  to  nationalisation ;  but  if  the 
Government  is  determined  to  buy  the  Grand  Trunk  it 
should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  senior  securities. 
The  4  per  cent,  perpetual  debentures  stand  at  about  68, 
the  first  preference  stock  at  about  57,  the  second  prefer- 
ence at  44,  and  the  guaranteed  stock  at  53.  Speculative 
attention,  however,  usually  favours  the  common  stock 
and  the  third  preference,  though  if  they  benefit  so 
should  the  senior  stocks. 

New  York  sends  a  report  of  a  new  process  for  the 
production  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  costs  is  effected  by 
the  improved  method.  Nobody  will  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  this  story  until  it  has  been  tested  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  practical  manner.  Laboratory  tests  are  pro- 
verbially deceptive.  But  the  Chilian  nitrate  industry 
may  need  to  reduce  its  operating  costs  considerably  to 
enable  it  to  compete  with  the  synthetic  produce. 
Nitrate  shares  have  had  a  curiously  a  switch-back  his- 
tory, which  probably  accounts  for  the  fascination  they 
hold  for  some  faithful  speculators. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  has  made  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  war  emergency  rules  which  still 
govern  transactions.  The  emendations  are  so  insig- 
nificant that  one  wonders  why  they  were  not  postponed 
until  the  declaration  of  peace  permits  a  more  complete 
emancipation  from  forms  and  declarations.  It  is  satis- 
factory, however,  to  note  that  the  Committee  is  not 
disposed  to  delete  the  rule  which  directs  that  all  bar- 
gains shall  be  marked.  "  Markings  "  are  now  optional 
for  bargains  of  less  than  £100,  but  for  larger  amounts 
the  broker  is  responsible  for  registering  the  deal 
' '  without  delay.  " 
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How  to  size  people  up  from  their  Looks 

Little  Signs  that  Reveal  Character  at  a  Glance — 
Plain  as  Print  when  you  Know  How  to  Read  Them 


One  evening,  a  few  months  ago,  1  happened  to  be  in  my  club 
after  dinner  ;  whom  should  I  run  into  but  my  old  friend  John 
Cogan. 

Our  talk  gradually  veered  round  to  business — as  usually  hap- 
pens between  business  men.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  "  shop 
talk  " — I  soon  found  myself  getting  a  new  point  of  view  on 
meeting  and  dealing  with  others. 

John  Cogan  is  the  kind  of  man  people  call  practical.  He  is  a 
thorough-going  business  man,  and,  incidentally,  has  always  been 
a  very  good  salesman.  So  he  took  me  somewhat  by  surprise 
when  he  told  me — apropos  of  a  big  deal  that  he  had  just  put 
through — that  in  the  last  few  months  he  had  learned  more  about 
handling  people  and  getting  on  with  them  and  about  selling  than 
in  all  his  previous  years  of  experience  put  together. 

I  asked  him  how.  "  By  learning  how  to  '  read  '  people — from 
their  faces,  from  their  outward  appearance ;  how  to  look  into 
them  and  through  them,  instead  of  merely  at  them,"  was  his 
answer. 

"  What  I  have  learned  about  judging  people,"  John  continued, 
"  has  already  added  25  per  cent,  to  my  sales,  and  -you  know 
I've  always  done  fairly  well.  I  can  win  men  around  now  that  I 
used  to  fail  with,  simply  because  I  can  now  size  them  up  at 
sight  and  tell  just  how  to  get  at  them — whether  to  start  right 
away  with  business  or  open  up  in  a  round-about  way,  what 
their  weak  points  are,  what  kind  of  talk  will  make  the  best 
appeal  to  each  man,  and  what  facts  or  arguments  will  move 
him.  It  is  all  as  clear  as  a  book  when  you  know  the  simple 
alphabet  of  signs  that  spell  out  a  man's  character  and  his  mental 
traits — an  alphabet  that  is  surprisingly  easy  to  learn. 

"  From  a  strictly  business  standpoint,"  John  went  on,  "  I  con- 
sider this  knack  of  judging  people  at  sight  about  the  biggest 
thing  I  ever  picked  up  in  my  life.  And  yet  learning  it  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  spare  half-hours,  while  smoking  my  after- 
dinner  cigar. 

"  Maybe  you've  heard  of  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford. 
For  years  she  has  made  a  business  of  analysing  character  from 
appearances.  One  of  the  big  agricultural  implement  companies 
paid  her  a  record  salary  for  choosing  employees — because  of  her 
ability  to  tell  from  an.  applicant's  looks  whether  he  had  the  stuff 
to  make  good,  and  what  kind  of  a  job  he  would  fit  into  best. 
Instead  of  being  guided  by  an  applicant's  record,  or  experience, 
or  references,  Dr.  Blackford  judged  his  good  points  and  bad 
points,  his  ability  and  dependability,  entirely  from  what  .  she 
could  see  of  'him  while  taking  his  application.  Other  big  firms 
have  also  paid  her  big  fees  for  doing  similar  work. 

"  I  had  read  and  heard  enough  about  Dr.  Blackford's  work," 
he  continued,  "  to  convince  me  that  she  had  learned  something 
I  wanted  to  learn.  I  made  careful  enquiries.  I  found  that  she 
had  taught  the  knack  of  judging  to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— from  ambitious  clerks  up  to  the  managers  of  large  com- 
panies. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  get  the  knack  if  they  could. 
It  was  easier  than  I  ever  dreamed  possible.  You  know  lots  of 
things  that  look  hard  at  first  turn  out  to  be  very  simple  when 
someone  who  knows  shows  you.  After  a  little  practice,  the  knack 
of  '  reading  '  people  from  their  outward  appearance  has  become 
almost  automatic  with  me." 

I  have  known  John  Cogan  for  years.  He  isn't  a  man  who  lets 
mere  enthusiasm  run  away  with  him.  Results  are  the  only 
things  that  count  with  him.  But  there  was  one  point  I  didn't 
get — how  so  busy  a  man  as  John  Cogan  had  found  time  to  take 
lessons  from  Dr.  Blackford  or  anyone  else. 

Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  exclaimed  when  I  asked  him.  "  I 
found  that  Dr.  Blackford  has  recently  arranged  the  whole  thing 
into  seven  simple,  quick,  and  easy  lessons  in  printed  form— a 
sort  of  pocket  course  for  busy  people,  one  that  they  can  read 
and  study  after  dinner  at  home,  in  the  train,  or  at  any  other  time 
or  place.  The  lessons  are  so  simple  and  interesting  that  they  are 
more  like  a  pastime  than  a  study.  My  first  evening  on  those 
lessons  was  more  fun  than  going  to  a  show.    And  the  practical 


results  began  to  show  immediately — that  first  evening  gave  me 
pointers  that  I  began  to  find  useful  the  very  next  day.  The  rest 
was  merely  a  matter  of  a  little  more  practice. 

"  And  here  is  another  thing  that  makes  it  easy — a  mere  re- 
quest to  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  will  bring  them 
for  three  days'  free  examination.  If  they  don't  sell  themselves 
to  you  when  you  look  them  over,  send  them  back,  and  they  cost 
you  nothing.  If  you  think  you  are  getting  value  received,  30s. 
pays  for  them.  That's  all.  And  I  can  honestly  say,  Harry,  that 
I  wouldn't  exchange  what  I  got  from  those  lessons  for  a  ^100 
note,  let  alone  30s." 


One  of  the  best  moves  I  ever  made  in  my  life  was  to  take 
John  Cogan 's  suggestion  and  follow  suit.  That  was  about  three 
months  aijo.  Now  that  I've  learned  the  knack  of  reading  people 
from  the  outward  signs — of  telling  what  a  man  or  woman  is  like 
from  what  they  look  like — I  can  say  "  ditto  "  to  everything  John 
Cogan  said. 

He  didn't  paint  it  a  bit  too  strong — either  the  simplicity  of  it, 
or  the  practical  everyday  value  of  knowing  how  to  judge  people, 
instead  of  relying  on  mere  haphazard  impressions  about  them. 
Thanks  to  those  seven  easy  lessons,  I  can  now  tell  almost  the 
minute  I  lav  eyes  on  people  how  to  make  them  my  friends,  in 
either  a  business  or  social  way — how  to  talk  to  them,  how  to 
influence  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Also  I  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whom  I  can  trust  and  whom  I  can't.  The  first  time  I  see  a  man 
— or  woman  either — I  know  more  about  him  than  many  of  his 
friends  do  after  years  of  acquaintance.  On  top  of  all  this,  those 
lessons  have  taught  me  more  about  myself  than  I  ever  knew  be- 
fore— and  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  mighty  few  of  us 
ever  really  know  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  others.  To  my 
mind,  those  two  points  are  two  of  the  biggest  factors  in  any  kind 
of  work  or  business — knowing  yourself  and  knowing  others. 
No  wonder  Mr.  L.  E.  Hawley  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"If  I  had  known  years  ago  what  I  have  learned  already  from 
Dr.  Blackford's  Course,  the  knowledge  would  have  been  worth 
a  thousand  times  the  price  of  these  lessons  to  me." 

FREE  EXAMINATION. — SEND  NO  MONEY. 

Next  to  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  I  can't  think  of  anything 
more  practical  and  useful  to  any  man  or  woman  than  this  easily- 
acquired  ability  to  "  read  "  others.  From  selling  all  kinds  of 
goods  to  addressing  a  jury  or  winning  over  a  Board  of  Directors, 
from  choosing  friends  to  keeping  them — in  any  kind  of  contact 
with  others,  social  or  business — the  ability  to  judge  people  at  a 
glance  is  a  tremendous  advantage ;  while  the  lack  of  it  is  a 
tremendous  handicap. 

That's  why  I  say  that  what  you  can  gpt  from  Dr.  Blackford's 
seven-lesson  Course  in  Character  is  certainly  worth  many  times 
30s.  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  it  and  read  it. 

And  remember  that  you  don't  have  to  pay  a  penny  until  you 
see  the  lessons,  and  then  only  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
bargain. 

You  can  keep  them  three  days  before  deciding.  Then  if  you 
can't  see  30s.  worth  in  them,  return  them  to  the  publishers,  and 
they  cost  you  nothing.  No  matter  what  you  think  of  the  lessons 
after  you  look  them  over,  you  can't  lose  on  a  generous  offer 
like  this.  Merely  write  a  postcard,  the  same  as  I  did — no  money 
necessary,  nothing  but  your  name  and  address — to  the 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Senator  Knox 
and  the  Republican  party  in  their  demand  that  it  should 
be  separated  from  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  discussed  in 
the  American  legislature.  Washington  is  some  three 
thousand  miles  from  Paris,  where  for  the  last  six 
months  secret  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  vague  and  vast  obliga- 
tions. The  man  who  has  pledged  America  to  these 
unknown  responsibilities,  however  eminent  he  may  be, 
is  not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress,  and  does 
not  command  a  majority  in  either.  In  three  years 
President  Wilson  will  cease  to  be  the  Chief  of  the 
American  Executive.  Messrs.  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd 
George  are  trusted  representatives  because  both  are 
backed  by  majorities  in  their  parliaments.  In  order  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Americans  we  have  only 
to  imagine  King  George  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  com- 
mitting England  to  vast  treaty  obligations  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

It  was  rough  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  be  interrupted 
in  his  peroration  at  the  Albert  Hall  by  "a  Voice," 
which  denounced  him  as  "  a  bloody  traitor."  Certainly 
no  man  deserves  that  coarse  appellation  less  than  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  But  old  men  who  see  visions,  and  young 
men  who  dream  dreams,  and  middle-aged  men  who 
talk  idealism,  must  expect  to  be  misunderstood  by  their 
contemporaries.  For  though  it  maybe  true,  as  Halifax 
said,  that  "  the  world  is  beholden  to  generous  mistakes 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  good  that  is  done  in  it,"  that 
truth  is  only  admitted  by  posterity.  Lord  Robert 
would  do  better  to  pitch  his  speeches  in  a  lower  key, 
and  to  appeal  to  political  expediency  rather  than  to 
transcendental  abstractions.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
a  great  experiment  :  it  may  be  politic  to  admit  Germany 
and  Russia  to  its  councils,  but  not  yet,  not  yet. 
Nor  is  it  wise  to  talk  about  saving  the  world  by  the 
League  of  Nations ;  the  world  was  never  saved,  nor 
ever  will  be,  by  a  phrase.  The  Balance  of  Power,  which 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  deride,  was  a  fact,  which  must 
be  restored. 

We  are  unfeignedly  sorry  for  Lord  Grey's  ocular  in- 
firmity; but  his  physical  is  nothing  compared  with  his 
mental  blindness.  For  seven  years  he  shilly-shallied 
with  France  and  Russia,  and  would  never  make  a 
definite  compact  with  either.  By  his  obstinate  pursuit 
of  the  impossible  ideal  of  Balkan  unity  we  lost  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  as  allies.    Two  years  before  the  war  he 


had  signed  an  agreement  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  by 
which  Central  Africa  would  have  been  handed  over  to 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Nothing  but  the  infatuated  arrogance  or  the  jealousy  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office  prevented  this  Treaty  from 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Grey  was  only  carrying  out  a  policy  begun  twelve 
years  before  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  less  of  a  mistake. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  covering  letter  "  which  accom- 
panied the  Allies'  reply  to  the  Germans  was  written  by 
Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's  .Secre- 
taries, we  congratulate  him  on  his  performance.  It 
was  a  little  too  long,  but  it  was  a  pointed  and  polished 
summary  of  the  case.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing 
new  in  it,  nothing  which  has  not,  in  substance,  been 
stated  a  hundred  times  already.  But  that  makes  its 
merit  the  greater;  for  it  is  difficult,  as  Horace  says,  to 
state  commonplaces  effectively  (propria  communia 
dicere).  We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the 
blunt  reply  of  an  Australian  firm  to  a  German  manufac- 
turer, who  coolly  invited  the  renewal  of  business  orders 
as  before  the  war  :  "If  your  country — wanting  war — 
had  waged  it  with  some  sort  of  chivalry,  as  has  been 
usual  in  the  case  of  civilised  nations,  and  savage 
races,  whether  the  Allies  had  won  or  lost,  at  the  con- 
clusion a  peace  would  have  been  made,  and  a  mutual 
respect  or  regard  born  in  an  honourable  feud  would 
probably  have  grown  into  a  mutual  friendship.  You 
have  preferred  the  methods  we  have  briefly  alluded  to, 
thereby  making  your  name  and  reputation  loathed  and 
detested." 

This  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  German  business 
man,  but  it  is  just  what  everybody  feels.  After  the 
twenty  years'  war  with  France  a  century  ago,  friendly 
relations  with  France  began  a  few  years  after  Waterloo, " 
and  in  the  Crimean  War  we  fought  with  Bonaparte's 
nephew  against  the  Russians.  But  the  gods  have 
denied  the  Germans  the  gift  of  seeing  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  The  whole  tone  of  the  German 
counter-proposals  shows  this  in  every  line.  They  speak 
to  the  Allies  as  equals,  after  a  drawn  war.  They  claim 
to  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  once  on 
equal  terms ;  they  demand  equal  economic  advantages ; 
they  have  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  the  wretched 
blacks  in  their  colonies,  whom  they  have  beaten  and 
tortured,  wish  to  be  restored  to  German  rule;  they 
hypocritically  object  to- "  the  barter  of  human  beings  " 
by  treaty ;  and  they  have  the  audacity  to  claim  mag- 
nanimity for  allowing  the  claim  of  Egypt  to  self- 
determination  to  be  ignored  by  Britain. 
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These  astounding ly  tactless  pretensions  are  not  due 
solely  to  native  impudence.  They  are  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  President  Wilson's  intercession  prevented  the 
Allies  from  finishing  the  war  on  the  stricken  field  in 
November,  1918;  and  partly  to  genuine  mental  blind- 
ness. Herr  Harden,  the  editor  of  Zukunft,  knows  his 
countrymen  well,  and  he  tells  them  that  even  now 
they  completely  fail  to  realise  the  true  position  :  they 
are  still  haunted  by  the  delusions  that  the}'  are  not 
really  beaten  ;  that  they  began  the  war  in  self-defence ; 
that  everybody  must  see  that  it  was  so  ;  and  finally  that 
the  Kaiser  must  be  tried,  if  at  all,  by  a  neutral  tribunal. 
They  forget  the  Frankfort  treaty  in  1871  ;  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty ;  and  the  draft  treaty  which  they  had 
prepared  for  us  in  case  they  won.  They  forget  that 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  shedding  crocodile  tears,  said, 
"  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  neighbouring  nations  will 
have  to  pay  us  tribute  for  a  hundred  years." 

There  are  two  men  that  have  contributed  harder  and 
more  valuable  work  to  the  task  of  the  Paris  Conference 
than  anyone  else,  whose  names  are  never  mentioned  by 
the  press.  They  are  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keynes,  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  Eyre  Crowe's  know- 
ledge of  foreign  politics  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  official  of  any  Government,  and  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  territorial  partitions  his  assistance  has  been 
impayable.  Mr.  Keynes  was  twelfth  Wrangler  and 
a  Fellow  of  King's,  and  on  passing  second  into  the 
Civil  Service  he  chose  trie  India  Office.  For  many 
years  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Economic  Society, 
and  was  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian  Finance 
and  Currency.  He  has  something  approaching  to 
genius  in  his  grasp  of  the  most  complicated  questions 
of  currency  and  exchange,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  the  Treasury  had  the  sense  to  clutch  him  and  give 
him  an  attached  post.  His  clearness  of  vision,  and  his 
overwhelming  command  of  facts  do  not  always  make 
him  acceptable  to  those  who  are  in  authority  over  him, 
and  he  has  left  Paris,  for  London. 

Call  the  new  loan  anything  you  please ;  but  in  the 
name  of  decency  let  us  not  call  it  a  "  Joy  Loan."  For 
there  is  little  real  joy  in  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the 
senseless  and  uproarious  burning  of  blood  money  by 
those  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  this  detestable 
war.  There  are  very,  very  many  fathers  and  mothers 
and  widows  who  have  no  further  interest  in  this 
world's  business,  for  whom  the  word  "  joy  "  is  not 
only  a  cold  and  meaningless,  but  an  insulting  sound. 
There  are  still  more  whose  life's  occupation  will  be  the 
comfort  and  tendance  of  poor  remnants  of  young  man- 
hood. There  are  those  who,  in  addition  to  these 
griefs,  have  to  pay  a  third  or  a  half  of  their  incomes  to 
the  tax-collector,  and  who  are  forced  to  change  long 
habits  of  refinement  for  squalid  struggles.  Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  a  "  Joy  Loan  !" 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  even  be  called  a  Peace 
Loan,  seeing  that  there  are  still  twenty-three  wars 
going  on.  If  the  Germans  refuse  to  sign,  we  shall 
have  to  march  with  all  the  panoply  and  Cost  of  war  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  though  there  may  be  no 
fighting,  it  is  still  war.  The  Loan  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  conversion  of  floating  into  funded  debt,  and  is  very 
necessary  for  the  placing  of  our  finances  on  a  solvent 
basis.  The  Loan  will  be,  we  are  sure,  fully  sub- 
scribed, because  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  millions 
of  debt  have  been  spent  in  this  country,  except  the 
American  credit  and  the  loans  to  Allies.  This  huge 
sum  has  therefore  been  transferred  from  one  class  to 
another.  The  trouble  is  that  "  the  new  poor  "  (the 
transferors)  cannot  be  distinguished  from  "  the  new 
rich  "  (the  transferees),  and  the  burthen  falls  on  both 
alike. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  "  stunt  "  press  defeats 
itself  by  the  creation  of  artificial  emotions.  So  much 
excitement  had  been  whipped  up  by  the  Northcliffe 
press  over  the  men  who  failed^  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
that  there  was  but  little  left  for  the  men  who  succeeded. 
To  fly  1880  miles  in  just  under  16  hours  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable achievement  :  but  is  not  the  real  glory  due  to 
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the  machine  and  the  engineers  who  made  it?  It  is  a 
great  feat  of  mechanical  contrivance;  but  is  the  personal 
courage  of  the  men  who  drove  the  machine  a  whit 
greater  than,  or  as  great  as,  the  courage  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
been  risking  their  lives  during  the  last  four  years? 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  faced  the  most  horrible  deaths 
by  explosive  shells,  by  cold  steel,  by  liquid  fire,  by 
poisonous  gas,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  for 
their  king  and  country,  "  just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in 
their  coats  ";  no  ^10,000  for  them. 

On  Saturday  last  the  King  took  the  salute  from  some 
20,000  gentlemen  whom  Londoners  should  not  allow  to 
go  without  a  cordial  expression  of  gratitude.  We  mean, 
of  course,  the  Special  Constables,  for  whom  no  stunt- 
press  blows  trumpets  and  beats  drums,  and  for  whom 
consequently  no  mobs  wave  flags  or  dirty  handker- 
chiefs, or  screech  themselves  hoarse.  And  yet  these 
men  performed,  without  hope  of  reward  either  in  cash 
or  praise,  very  real  and  disagreeable  services,  attended 
by  considerable  danger,  during  the  war.  These 
"specials,"  officered  mostly  by  old  guardsmen  and 
Civil  Service  magnates  like  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Lord  Plunket,  and  Sir  Edward  Ward,  were  all  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  some  of  them  over  that  age.  They 
turned  out  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  protect  the  metropolis,  "no  rosy  job,"  during  air- 
raids. We  thought  the  regular  Police  looked  on 
sheepishly,  not  to  say  sulkily,  at  Saturday's  spectacle, 
as  well  they  might. 

We  know  no  secrets,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Coal  Commission  were  to  present  two,  if  not 
three,  Reports  on  the  subject  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  mines.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  will  report 
that  they  cannot  agree  on  a  very  difficult  subject.  The 
fault  of  this  fiasco,  should  it  occur,  will  lie  with  the 
Government  for  appointing  a  Commission  consisting  of 
three  partisans  of  one  view,  three  partisans  of  another 
view,  three  members  supposed  to  represent  the  com- 
munity (which  they  didn't  in  the  least),  and  a  judge 
who  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  the  sobriquet  of  Mr.  Justice  Thankee. 
A  small  Commission  should  have  been  appointed  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  no  interest  in  either  coal-miners 
or  coal-owners.  And  it  was  wrong  to  put  in  the  chair 
a  judge  who  had  been  employed  at  the  Bar  as  standing 
counsel  to  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation. 

The  solicitors  of  Lieutenant  Muller  of  the  Muller 
Institute  write  to  say  that  neither  Lieutenant  Muller 
nor  the  Institute  has  ever  directly  or  indirectly  made  or 
agreed  to  make  any  payment  or  return  for  the  testi- 
monials received,  whether  from  the  two  gentlemen 
named,  or  from  anyone.  "  All  testimonials  published  by 
Lieutenant  Muller  are  exactly  what  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,"  so  the  letter  runs,  "  genuine  expres- 
sions of  the  writers'  sentiments."  We  are  glad  to  pub- 
lish this  statement ;  but  as  the  newspapers  have  been 
flooded  with  advertisements  in  the  Lieutenant's  name 
asking  people  to  pay  many  guineas  for  his  gymnastic, 
he  cannot  complain  if  the  unworthy  practice  of 
a  competitor  has  exposed  him  to  a  suspicion, 
which  we  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  dispelling. 
The  gallant  Dane  must  remember  that  he  is  not  a 
private  individual,  but  an  Institute,  or  rather,  the  ser- 
vant of  a  Company. 

The  Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  has  been 
formally  recognised  on  terms  by  the  Entente  Allies. 
But  amongst  the  conditions  which  the  Admiral  binds 
himself  to  observe  is  the  guaranteeing  of  their  lands  to 
the  peasantry.  This  gives  us  some  uneasiness.  Does 
it  mean  that  the  peasants  are  to  be  allowed  to  keep, 
without  rent,  the  lands  they  have  stolen  from  their 
owners?  Most  of  these  owners  have,  we  fear,  been 
murdered  and  their  houses  rased  to  the  ground.  But 
some  of  them  have  escaped  and  the  representatives  of 
others  are  still  alive.  To  these  restitution  should  be 
made,  if  not  in  lands,  then  in  cash  compensation. 
Otherwise,  murder  and  robbery  will  be  rewarded.  To 
our  mind  the  outrages  of  the  Bolsheviks  are  worse 
than  the  barbarities  of  the  Germans,  because  they  have 
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been  perpetuated  in  cold  blood  by  Russians  on 
Russians.  What  a  terrible  price  is  Russia  paying  for 
her  persecution  of  the  Jews,  for  Bolshevism  is  mainly 
the  work  of  Jews  !  So  true  it  is  that  national  crimes 
are  always  paid  for  by  somebody  at  some  time,  unfor- 
tunately not,  as  a  rule,  by  those  who  committed  the 
crimes. 

The  bi-centenary  of  Addison's  death  reminds  us  how 
little  the  present  generation  reads  the  writer  whom 
Johnson,  Macaulay  and  Matthew  Arnold  exhort  us  to 
thumb  night  and  day.  Addison,  taking  up  Steele's 
invention,  was  the  creator  of  modern  prose  and 
of  the  modern  weekly  journal.  He  broke  up  the 
long,  cumbrous  sentences  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury writers,  though  to  some  extent  the  change 
was  one  of  punctuation.  The  sentences  of  Dryden 
and  Halifax  sometimes  cover  nearly  a  page ; 
but  they  used  colons  and  semi-colons  where  Addison 
used  commas  and  full  stops.  But  Addison  did  more 
than  alter  the  stops;  he  broke  away  from  the  solemnity 
of  tone,  which  was  due  to  the  predominance  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  as  subjects  of  interest.  Barrow, 
South,  Taylor,  Locke,  Hobbes,  could  hardly  be  other 
than  solemn.  Dryden 's  essays  were  purely  literary; 
Halifax's  were  philosophical  and  political;  Addison 
touched  blithely  on  the  passing  topics  of  society  in  a 
weekly  letter. 

Addison's  blunders  were  accepting  political  office  and 
marrying  late  in  life  a  Countess,  who  drove  him  to 
drink.  He  died  at  Holland  House,  where  the  tradition 
attached  to  the  gallery  (so  De  Quincey  tells  us),  is 
"  that  duly  as  the  sun  drew  near  to  setting,  on  two 
tables,  one  at  each  end  of  the  long  ambulachnim,  the 
Right  Honourable  Joseph  placed,  or  caused  to  be 
placed,  two  tumblers,  not  of  water  slightly  coloured 
with  brandy,  but  of  brandy  slightly  diluted  with  water ; 
and  those,  the  said  tumbers,  then  and  there  did  alter- 
nately to  the  lips  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Joseph,  diligently 
apply,  walking  to  and  fro  during,  the  process  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  dividing  his  attention  between  the  two  poles, 
arctic  and  antarctic,  of  his  evening  diaulos,  with  the  im- 
partiality to  be  expected  from  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  How  often  the  two  '  blessed  bears,'  northern 
and  southern,  were  replenished,  entered  into  no  affidavit 
that  ever  reached  my  unworthy  self.  But  so  much  I 
have  always  understood,  that  in  the  gallery  of  Holland 
House  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  caught  a  decided 
hiccup,  which  right-honourable  hiccup  never  afterwards 
subsided. " 

Very  interesting  and  original  is  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray's  address  to  the  "Civil  and  Moral  Education 
League,"  which — need  we  say? — has  its  seat  on  the 
hill  of  Hampstead,  whence  it  looks  down  on  the  perspir- 
ing vulgar  of  the  city.  We  hope  Professor  Murray  is 
right  in  thinking  the  effects  of  the  war  will  be  "a  tem- 
porary and  passing  influence,"  for  most  surely,  while  it 
passes,  it  "increases  every  kind  of  social  instability." 
War  produces  "a  habit  of  violence,"  a  "tendency  to 
impatience,  an  inability  to  understand  anything  diffi- 
cult, a  helpless  wish,  when  in  trouble,  to  knock  some- 
body down  and  have  done  with  it."  This  is  most  true, 
for  we  pass  our  days  in  a  wish,  helpless  owing  to  our 
age,  to  knock  down  waiters,  and  taxi-drivers,  and 
those  who  sell  in  shops,  even  "  lidies. "  On  the  other 
hand,  we  regard  it  as  a  perpetual  miracle  that  we  are 
not  ourselves  knocked  down,  and  have  serious  thoughts 
of  insuring  against  "the  habit  of  violence." 

But  really  suggestive  is  Professor  Murray's  connec- 
tion of  the  use  of  tobacco  with  the  use  of  bad  language. 
It  looks  like  a  paradox,  for  tobacco  is  admittedly  a 
sedative,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  using  worse 
language  than  before  the  war,  though  in  defiance  of  the 
tax-gatherer  our  consumption  of  cigars  is  the  same. 
But  the  Professor  (though  of  Greek,  he  dabbles  in 
neurology)  points  out  that  bad  language  is  "due  to  a 
slight  nervous  convulsion  momentarily  destroying  self- 
control  and  releasing  certain  subconscious  interests, 
such  as  extreme  rage  and  love  of  filth,  normally 
suppressed,"  and  this  release  is  due  to  cigarettes. 
Calverley,  we  remember,  said  much  the  same  thing; 


and  we  have  heard  "  damn,"  "  blast  "  and  "  hell  "  fall 
from  carmined  lips  as  easily  and  as  frequently  as  the 
feeble  Victorian  ejaculations,  "O  dear!  "  and  "What 
a  bore  !  "  Over  the  dark  subject  of  the  extinction  of 
savage  tribes  by  excessive  sexuality  Mr.  Murray 
hurried  with  the  cryptic  comment  that  we  were 
"  threatened  by  a  considerable  danger."  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Murray  that  an  extreme  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  a  dangerous  sign  of  consciousness  that  much  is 
wrong. 

It  is  only  natural  that  indignation  should  be  excited 
by  the  discovery  that  a  fleet  of  motor-cars  has  been 
kept  at  the  public  expense  to  convey  officials  to  and 
from  their  offices  in  Whitehall  and  other  places  during 
the  last  four  years.  And  at  what  an  outrageous  rate 
of  expense  !  The  total  cost  of  keeping  these  motor  cars 
is  given  as  ^130,000  a  year,  and  the  average  annual 
cost  per  car  is  ^2,700.  Why,  any  garage  or  motor 
proprietor  in  London  will  supply  you  with  a  car  at  from 
^"400  to  £600  a  year,  with  a  mileage  allowance  far  in 
excess  of  any  possible  consumption  by  these  officials. 
The  officials  for  whom  these  cars  were  provided  were  of 
two  classes  :  those  who  were  rich  men,  or  in  receipt  of 
big  salaries ;  and  junior  officials  who  might  quite  well 
have  used  taxis,  trams,  'buses,  or  tubes.  We  know  of 
one  case  in  which  a  Labour  M.P.,  who  had  no  official 
position,  was  daily  given  the  use  of  a  huge  motor. 

Our  popular  press  is  tumbling  down  very  fast  into 
the  pit  of  vulgarity.  Hitherto  the  editors  of  our  big 
dailies  and  evening  papers  have  acquainted  themselves 
with  the  usages  of  society  with  regard  to  the  handling 
of  titles.  But  in  two  or  three  quite  reputable  and  im- 
portant papers  we  have  lately  read  such  solecisms  as 
"the  Baroness  Kenyon,"  "the  Dowager  Countess  de 
Wilton,"  "Lord  Bentinck."  Snobbishness  seems  to 
grow  as  democracy  waxes.  All  the  papers  select  as 
interesting  news  the  matrimonial  cases  of  a  Duke,  a 
Baroness  (sic),  and  an  unhappy  couple  "commonly 
called  "  Lord  and  Lady  So-and-So.  It  is  all  very 
nauseating.  We  infinitely  prefer  the  logical  democracy 
of  Canada,  where  the  House  of  Commons  passes  reso- 
lutions against  the  use  of  all  titles.  In  France  they 
have  quite  disappeared.  The  cadet  of  an  ancient  Breton 
house  told  us  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  earning  a 
living  because  of  his  name,  even  after  dropping  his 
title.    Shall  we  come  to  this  in  England? 

By  all  accounts  this  year's  Ascot  has  been  a  marvel 
and  a  show.  Boxes,  grand  stand,  and  enclosure  were 
all  bursting  with  opulence,  and  we  hope  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  there  marking  down  his  prey. 
Every  woman  who  respected  herself  walked  about  with 
at  least  ^500  on  her  head  and  back.  The  most  re- 
markable sight  we  ever  witnessed  on  Ascot  Heath  was 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.) 
driving  down  the  course  in  semi-state  and  being  hissed 
as  "the  baccarat  prince."  Here  was  a  crowd,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  gambling 
on  horses,  venting  their  moral  indignation  upon  the 
Heir  Apparent  because  he  had  been  playing  baccarat  in 
a  country-house,  where  one  of  the  players  was  caught 
cheating  !  It  was  not,  of  course,  the  cheating  that  the 
crowd  objected  to,  but  the  crime  of  being  found  out. 

Mr.  Norman  McKinnel's  make-up  in  "The  Lost 
Leader"  is  a  combination  of  Parnell  and  the  late 
Sir  George  Newnes.  Mr.  McKinnel  has  caught  the 
cold,  staccato  tones  of  Parnell,  rising,  when  excited 
(which  he  very  rarely  was),  to  a  fierce  eye-glancing 
white-hot  shout  of  defiance.  The  play  is  very  well 
acted,  and,  though  we  believe  it  was  written  some 
years  ago,  it  is  a  rather  terrible  satire  on  Irish  politics 
to-day.  Ireland  is  bursting  with  prosperity,  both  in 
Ulster  and  the  pastoral  counties.  The  Irish  have  no 
grievance  :  they  don't  know  what  they  want  :  there  are 
four  or  five  parties  clamouring  for  different  things. 
Parnell  Redivivus  rhapsodises  on  a  rock  about  Ireland's 
"  soul  "—Parnell  cared  more  about  bodies  than  souls — 
and  is  clubbed  to  death  in  a  scuffle  by  a  blind  beggar, 
who  worships  him,  a  fitting,  if  tragical,  end.  It  wants 
some  courage  to  write,  still  more  to  produce,  such 
a  play. 
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IS  IT  PEACE,  GERMANY? 

THE  time  for  the  receipt  of  the  final  reply  from 
Germany  has  been  again  extended  to  Monday,  and 
the  world  is  sick  and  weary  of  these  perpetual  delays 
and  repeated  protractions  ol  decision.  President  W  ilson 
must  bear  his  share  of  the  blame,  for  had  Generals 
Foch  and  Haig  been  allowed  to  hnish  the  war  on  the 
battle-field  last  November,  we  should  have  had  a 
speedy  peace  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Fail- 
ing that,  the  Allies;  seeing  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  should  have  made  peace  by 
Christmas  on  broad  outlines,  leaving  all  details  to  be 
worked  out  afterwards.  Neither  of  these  things  was 
done.  Instead,  the  Allies  hurried  to  Paris,  each  accom- 
panied by  an  army  of  experts,  legal,  financial,  political, 
and  geographical,  and  the  consequences  have  been  such 
as  might  have  been  foreseen.  There  have  been  too 
many  clever  people  at  work  on  the  Treaty  :  the  Allies 
have  become  entangled  in  their  own  net ;  and  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  endless  arguments 
by  the  Germans,  who  are  past  masters  in  the  arts  of 
casuistry,  and  who  have  throughout  assumed  the  air  of 
equals  treating  with  equals,  if  not  inferiors. 

Eight  months  have  slipped  away ;  trade  is  para- 
lysed ;  the  citizen  soldiers  are  impatient  to  return  to 
their  homes ;  and  the  Germans  have  had  time  to  pull 
themselves  together,  or  at  least,  to  recover  from  the 
demoralisation  of  last  autumn.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  Germans  will  fight,  so  long  as  they  can  find  powder 
and  shot,  for  East  Prussia,  and  we  remember  how  long 
a  resistance  of  determined  men,  even  scantily  armed 
and  with  little  food,  can  be  kept  up.  The  Allies  have 
yielded  a  good  deal  on  this  part  of  the  Treaty,  and  have 
agreed  that  Dantzig  shall  not  be  handed  to  Poland,  but 
shall  be  internationalised,  that  is,  made  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent port  under  its  own  flag.  With  regard  to  East 
Prussia,  the  Allies  have  consented  that,  instead  of 
handing  it  over  to  Poland,  or  creating  some  semi- 
independent  republic,  the  population  shall  be  asked 
to  say  by  plebiscite  whether  they  wish  to  remain 
a  part  of  Germany.  The  question  of  the  hour,  there- 
fore is  :  will  these  concessions  about  Dantzig  and 
Eastern  Prussia  induce  the  German  Government  to 
sign  the  peace? 

If  the  Germans  refuse  to  sign,  the  consequences  will 
be  a  continuance  of  the  blockade,  and  the  advance  into 
Germany  of  British,  French,  American,  and  Belgian 
troops.  The  Rhenish  towns  and  many  others  will  cer- 
tainly be  occupied,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Mannheim, 
Dusseldorf,  Mayence,  and  possibly  it  may  be  necessary 
to-  advance  to  Berlin.  Great  suffering  in  the  way  of 
food,  great  losses  in  the  way  of  trade  from  the  absence 
of  raw  material,  and  a  continual  heaping  up  of  the  bill 
of  costs  against  Germany  will  ensue;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  she  can  gain  as  a  set-off  by  this  obstinacy. 
However,  we  admit,  there  are  situations  in  which  men 
cease  to  count  the  cost,  and  set  their  teeth  and  die, 
thinking  that  preferable  to  giving  way.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  present  situation  is  one  of 
these.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  democratic  diplo- 
macy will  have  turned  out  a  failure,  and  we  shall  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  counsellors 
an  unwisely  vindictive  policy  has  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  inform  us  that  on  leaving  Versailles 
Count  Rantzau  and  his  colleagues  were  hooted/by  the 
people,  and  that  some  stones  were  thrown.  We  are 
not  surprised.  Throughout  the  long  negotiations  the 
Germans  have  comported  themselves  as  aggrieved 
parties,  have  wrangled  over  every  point,  and  have 
repeatedly  asserted  their  innocence  of  guilt  for  the  war, 
an  assertion  which,  of  course,  conveyed  an  imputation 
of  guilt  to  their  conquerors.  With  high  voice  they 
have  claimed  the  right  to  be  admitted  as  equals  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Some  curt  and  perfunctory  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  change  of  political  system 
in  Germany,  but  they  have  been  couched  in  language 
which  conveys  no  correspondent  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  talked  of  "  a  death-bed 
repentance."  The  death-bed  was  there  :  but  where  was 
the  repentance? 


POSTAL  GRADUATES. 

TO  what  may  one  ascribe  the  evident  success  of  that 
strange  enterprise  of  recent  years,  education  by 
post?  Is  it  that  what  one  gets  for  nothing  is  despised, 
while  the  more  costly  article  is  fully  appreciated?  Or  is 
it  the  shy  longing  of  mature  years  for  an  education 
neglected  or  unobtainable  in  youth?  Possibly  both  fac- 
tors account  in  some  measure  for  the  phenomenon.  Free 
education  is  thrust  upon  the  people  to-day,  yet  they  are 
less  educated  than  they  were,  using  the  term  in  its 
broader  sense.  Scotland  has  indeed  found  this  to  be  so, 
and  poor  Mr.  Carnegie's  millions  have  been  looked  upon 
with  much  misgivings  by  some  of  the  shrewder  educa- 
tional authorities  among  his  countrymen.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  quack  postal  professors 
thrive,  while  eminent  teachers  in  our  well  equipped 
schools  and  colleges  receive  scant  appreciation,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise. 

There  is  certainly  an  obvious  demand  for  education 
on  the  part  of  some  who  are  prepared  to  pay  well  for  it. 
This  has  been  discovered  by  the  advertising  expert, 
who  is  exploiting  the  new  field  with  a  vigour  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  methods.  It  has  been  proved  that 
he  can  sell  at  an  exorbitant  profit  goods  which  har- 
bour dust  on  the  shelves  of  every  shopkeeper.  He  dis- 
poses of  books  which  worthy  booksellers  have  ceased 
to  stock,  so  profitless  had  they  become.  And  now, 
wonder  of  wonders,  he  is  charging  big  fees  for  what  a 
spendthrift  Government  cannot  give  away — education. 

As  we  write  there  lies  before  us  one  of  the  popular 
magazines  of  which  we  have  so  many,  Nash's 
Magazine  for  May.  Its  contents  would  hardly  appeal 
to  the  ignorant  or  illiterate,  but  its  advertisement  pages 
give  much  food  for  thought.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
pimple  cures  and  eyelash  lotions  so  assiduously 
proffered  by  obscure  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
but  there  is  also  a  new  and  growing  element,  the 
"correspondence  college."  In  this  particular  publica- 
tion, out  of  68  advertisements  filling  15^  pages,  no 
fewer  than  15,  covering  four  and  three-quarter  pages, 
are  the  announcements  of  education  touts.  At  the  first 
blush  one  might  think  this  highly  gratifying,  as  show- 
ing evidence  of  the  desire  to  learn.  Second  thoughts, 
however,  suggest  Carlyle's  definition  of  mankind.  It  is 
all  rather  puzzling  at  first,  and  closer  scrutiny  makes  it 
more  so.  A  generation  produces  few  great  artists,  and 
among  these  a  draughtsman  of  ability  is  rare  indeed. 
Yet  about  half  of  these  educational  hucksters  would 
teach  art  by  post.  To  those  with  experience  of  our 
innumerable  schools  of  art  with  their  capable  masters 
and  ridiculously  low  fees  one  marvels  at  the  temerity  of 
a  man  who  would  make  money  in  such  a  well  worked 
sphere;  yet  there  they  are,  thriving,  all  of  them. 
"Great  Masters"  the  public  imagines  they  may  be. 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  are  advertising  experts.  True  they 
may  have  an  artist  of  sorts  with  them  or  in  their  ser- 
vice,  but  the  business  is  essentially  one  of  advertising. 
If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  answer  one  of  the  adver- 
tisements. In  familiar  terms  and  with  unbounded 
sympathy  they  will  criticise  submitted  work.  All  one 
needs  to  perfect  one's  natural  genius  is  "  a  few  lessons 
by  my  unrivalled  system  (see  specimen  of  my  pupil's 
work)."  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  enthusiasm  for 
his  hoped-for  pupil's  work  brings  an  offer  of  a 
half-price  course.  By  all  manner  of  coaxing  corres- 
pondence he  is  badgered  for  days.  They  will 
supply  him  with  pencil,  pen,  and  Bristol  board ;  he 
may  pay  by  instalments;  anything,  indeed,  as  long  as 
fees  are  sent  and  the  voyage  of  discovery  embarked 
upon.  And  failing  postal  tuition,  they  will  send  him 
books,  albums  and  the  like,  so  that  he  may  educate 
himself.  It  reminds  one  of  the  time  when  we  were  all 
compelled  to  buy  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  order 
to  escape  from  persecution. 

And  these  art  school  professors  set  no  small  value  on 
their  wares.  One  reckons  his  course  at  25  guineas, 
another  at  15,  and  so  on.  Yet  they  must  know  that 
the'Slade,  one  of  the  greatest  art  schools  in  the  world, 
is  satisfied  with  six  guineas,  while  for  a  few  shillings 
one  can  get  a  full  term  of  personal  tuition  at  any  of  the 
well  equipped  and  well  staffed  schools  of  art  to  be 
found  in  every  town. 
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But  who  can  teach  man  or  woman  to  be  an  artist? 
Whoever  did?  One  might  train  an  artist;  but  make 
one,  never.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  real  artist  trains 
himself  by  drawing  upon  the  great  facilities  which  the 
country  places  at  his  disposal.  It  is  a  fallacy  therefore, 
at  the  outset,  this  teaching  of  art.  It  is  a  fallacy  also 
that  a  large  income  is  to  be  made  by  the  practising  of 
art.  It  is,  indeed,  the  poorest  paid  of  the  professions, 
the  very  poorest.  Apart  from  a  few  of  the  more  skilful, 
or  the  less  skilful  but  more  fashionable,  artists  exist,  no 
more.  Of  what  are  commonly  called  black  and  white 
artists  working  for  the  press  there  are  thousands,  and 
of  these  but  a  mere  handful  earn  a  livelihood.  Ask  any 
publisher  of  popular  publications  what  is  a  drug  in  the 
market.  It  is  not  even  that  editorial  bane,  poetry. 
It  is  black  and  white  art.  He  can  buy  it  by  the  square 
yard  for  a  nominal  price,  and,  sad  to  say,  much  of  it 
work  of  real  merit.  "Art  by  correspondence  "  is  cer- 
tainly a  triumph  of  the  advertisers'  art.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  An  artist  who  cannot 
make  himself  will  not  make  money,  unless  it  be  in  the 
teaching  of  art  by  correspondence. 

One  might  not  complain  if  every  applicant  enclosed 
a  statement  signed  by  a  Lunacy  Commissioner  to  the 
effect  that  he  or  she  had  more  money  than  sense ;  but 
this  clever  form  of  advertising  attracts  the  poor  and 
needy.  It  is  the  young  woman  who  is  now,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  forced  to  earn  a  livelihood  who 
clutches  hopefully  the  temptingly  convenient  straws. 
These  can  ill  afford  such  fees,  but  being  ignorant  of 
the  cunning  advertiser's  ways  they  are  easy  prey. 
Of  course,  they  are  foolish  to  be  caught,  but  they  de- 
serve protection  none  the  less. 

VOLTAIRE  AS  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  complete  correspondence  of  Voltaire  occupies, 
let  us  remember,  about  three  thousand  double- 
columned  pages,  without  counting  any  additional  dis- 
coveries. No  celebrity  (save  perhans  Goethe)  ever 
wrote  quite  so  many  letters,  and,  like  Fitzheron  in 
Disraeli's  '  Sybil,'  he  "  was  so  verv  selfish  that  he 
always  wanted  his  letters  answered."  It  is  just  these 
replies  with  their  obverse  side  of  the  medal  that  we  lack 
in  the  little  volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventv  pages  * 
in  which  Miss  Tallentyre  has  given  us  with  her  usual 
ability  and  especial  enthusiasm  a  sort  of  sprav  or  posy 
from  the  Kew  Gardens,  so  to  speak,  of  Voltaire's 
voluminous  epistles.  The  letters  be<?-in  with  the  young 
scapegrace's  earlv,  fripid  and  abortive  elooement  and 
close  with  his  very  last  letter — the  one  to  the  Comte  de 
Lally.  They  cover  a  period  of  sixtv-five  years,  tvpical 
of  all  his  barbs  and  shafts,  all  his  intrigues,  irritations 
and  agilities,  all  the  ardour  in  mischief-making,  but 
also,  be  it  never  forgotten,  in  orotecting  the  persecuted, 
that  distinguished  this  most  vital  and  astounding  spirit. 
There  are  many  things  that  Miss  Tallentyre  has 
omitted,  and  among  them  Voltaire's  persistent  money- 
manipulations  and  spyings,  nor  should  we  have  gath- 
ered  from  her  selection  that  twice  before  he  was  thirty 
this  Gil  Bias  of  the  intellect  was  publiclv  chastised 
with  whips,  as  he  had  already  so  often  chastised  others 
with  the  scorpions  of  his  tongue.  We  have  one  other 
omission  to  complain  of  :  there  is  no  index  and  every- 
one rememhers  what  Carlvle,  almost  as  quarrelsome  a 
man.  said  of  indexless  authors. 

Perhans  more  of  this  would  have  rendered  more  of 
Voltaire's  piquancy,  though  he  could  never  write  un- 
trenchantly,  and  we  do  get  the  simile  of  the  man  who 
fell  from  a  steenle  and  finding-  his  passage  through  the 
air  soft,  said,  "  Goodl  provided  it  lasts,"  not  to  speak 
of  "  Fontenelle  was  a  Norman,  he  cheated  even 
Nature."  Put  no  small  part  of  the  letters  is  concerned 
with  Voltaire's  private  ouarrels,  the  most  renowned"  of 
which  was  the  linked  bitterness  long'  drawn  out  with 
that  arrh-bullv  Frederick  the  Great.  Good  heavens,  how- 
Voltaire  ouarrels.  He  avows  that  it  was  his  dutv  to 
reply  to  puHie  calumnies,  though  it  is  evi^entlv  his 
pleasure.     He  harps,  insists,  insinuates,  tears  malice 

*Voltaire  in  His  Letters.  Being  a  Selection  from  His  Corre- 
spondence. Translated  with  a  Preface  and  Forewords.  By  S.  G. 
Tallentyre.    John  Murray.    12s.  net. 


to  tatters,  and  worries  his  enemies  with  a  cat-like 
patience  and  energy  that  sometimes  exhaust  the 
reader.  So  critical  and  observant  is  he,  so  ever  in  the 
limelight  of  a  performer,  that  sunlight  and  free  air  are 
excluded.  Too  often  he  is  an  intellectual  fop — "  the 
affectation  of  affectation."  Voltaire  in  these  manifes- 
tations becomes  a  bore  and  a  bore  whose  mainspring 
is  vanity.  For  what  is  the  test  of  a  great  letter  writer? 
Surely  spontaneity.  When  a  genius  writes  in  private 
what,  more  or  less  consciously,  he  means  for  the  public 
gaze,  his  charm  evaporates. 

Voltaire  himself  thought  Madame  de  S£vign£  the 
greatest  of  letter-writers,  though  he  also  praises  Lady 
Marv  Wortley  Montagu.  Miss  Tallentyre,  in  her  pre- 
face, makes  no  mention  of  Byron  who,  to  our  thinking 
is  infinitely  the  greatest  letter-writer  who  has  ever 
lived.  Byron  did  not  lack  pose,  but  he  posed  to  others 
as  he  did  to  himself  with  infinite  freshness,  freedom, 
irony,  humour,  vividness,  indignation.  He  was  an 
artist  who  never  worried  a  subject  to  death.  Nor  does 
Miss  Tallentyre  give  anv  such  picture  of  Voltaire  and 
his  "respectable  Emily,"  as  did  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
when  she  detailed  the  bickerings  between  the 
lean  god  of  logic  and  his  mathematical  goddess. 
Strange  that  Isaac  Disraeli  in  his  '  Calamities  and 
Quarrels  of  Authors,'  should  never  have  included  Vol- 
taire. There  was  scarcely  anvone,  except  his  niece  and 
"his  prote'zes,  with  whom  Voltaire  did  not  quarrel, 
often  being  reconciled  and  sometimes  quarrelling 
again. 

"  That  scoundrel,  the  Abhd  Desfortaines  is  always 
trying  to  embroil  me  with  you;  he  says  you  have  never 
spoken  of  me  to  him  save  in  outrageous  terms.  His 
onlv  income  is  four  hundred  louis,  but  he  earns  more 
than  a  thousand  6cus  a  year  by  his  lies  and  treacheries. 
In  his  Bieetre  davs  he  wrote  a  satirical  work  against 
you  which  I  made  him  out  into  the  fire.  .  .  ."  This 
is  a  good  nrologue  to  his  gentle  art  with  enemies  from 
a  letter  of  1770  to  TheViot.  How  much  better  is  the 
ironical  vein  wh'ch  he  uses  to  a  critic  : — "  I  await  vour 
arguments,  vour  verses,  and  vour  abuse,  and  assure 
vou  from  the  bottom  of  mv  heart  that  neither  vou  nor 
I  know  anvthmg  about  the  matter."  And  then  we 
come  to  the  Frederickean  episode  of  fifteen  years  after- 
ward*--. Voltaire,  the  aristocrat-democrat  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  roval  favour  after  so  manv  reverses 
and  ingratitudes  elsewhere.  His  letters  to  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  the  obiect  perhaps  of  all  the  affection 
(aoart  from  association,  interest  and  kmdnessps^  of 
wbi^h  his  heart  was  caoable,  are  at  first  full  of  elation. 
"  Chance,"  as  he  was  to  avow  later,  "  derives  every- 
thing," and,  as  he  observed  much  earlier,  "  Coouettes, 
kino-s  and  poet"?  are  accustomed  to  be  flattened." 
There  was  no  end  to  the  material  advantage  of  this 
eaual  communion  of  minds.  "He  has  solemnlv  sworn 
that  I  snail  not  renert  it:  he  ha<;  included  vou.  mv 
dear  child  in  a  sort  of  contract  he  signed,  which  I 
will  bring  with  me;  but  do  vou  (how  characteristic  this 
tnucM  intend  to  earn  vour  do«rv  of  four  thousand 
francs?"  But  even  a  month  afterwards  begins  to  start 
"  the  little  rift  within  the  lute."  He  was  "in  the 
mood  for  'huts.'  "  The  pretentious,  flat-faced, 
professional  Maunertuis  alrea^v  offended  him,  for  he 
was  as  jealous  as  a  woman.  Fntirelv  concentrated  on 
himself,  he  fast  grows  into  a  bore,  though  at  first  he 
had  the  consolation  of  getting  another  French  rival  in 
that  Gallic  Potsdam  dismissprl — D'ArnaiH.  Nevt  fol- 
lowed his  emhroilment  with  tVip  financier  Hirsch.  hv  no 
means  so  white  a  page  for  Voltaire  as  our  authoress 
seems  to  suppose.  A  year  passes  and  still  another 
Frenchman  incenses  him.  La  Mertrie  was  "  a  person 
of  no  imnortance  "  but  he  let  out  to  the  man  who  pre- 
-umed  on  Ms  nosifion  thnt  the  King-  had  replied  as  to 
Volfiire's  influence  ivith  him,  "T  shall  "  ant  him  a  vear 
longer  at  the  outside:  one  squeezes  the  orange  and 
throws  awav  the  neel."  Voltaire,  like  Frederick  h;m- 
self.  that  model  of  versatile  omniscience  who  cave  the 
model  to  his  miniature  descendant  our  rnvn  ex-Kaiser, 
eouH  "  hear  no  brother  near  the  throne."  He  wanted 
an  intellectual  chamberlain  and  supervisor  of  his 
mental  ^ourt,  but  he  never  intended  him  to  rule  or  dis- 
pute. Voltaire's  anrrpr  knew  no  bounds,  nor  did 
his  letters,  and  though  there  were  soft  intervals,  he 
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grows  afraid  of  the  '  Memoirs  '  which  Frederick  was 
writing.  Voltaire,  the  censor  of  Frederick's  French, 
was  himself  composing  his  Louis  XIV.,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  sort  of  metaphorical  reflex.  All  the  French 
nobodies  were  beseeching  the  favour  of  the  arrogant 
patron,  and  Voltaire's  own  situation  was  growing 
precarious.  Frederick  had  made  peace  abroad  after 
five  victories,  was  "reforming  laws,"  and  "condes- 
cending to  verse,"  but  where  was  peace  for  Voltaire  or 
his  niece  and  confidante?  He  was  fifty-eight,  but  his 
appetite  for  praise  and  wrangle  was  insatiable.  The 
breach  with  Maupertuis  culminated  in  a  howl  of  w  rath 
concealed  by  a  grin  of  satisfaction.  He  upheld  Koenig 
in  his  metaphysical  broil  with  the  Leibnitzian  philoso- 
pher. The  letters  are  infinite  in  petty  detail  and  at 
length  Voltaire  published  his  virulent  1  Diatribe  of  Dr. 
Akakia,'  against  Maupertuis  and  the  fat  was  in  the 
fire.  Voltaire,  who  wished  to  stay,  was  really  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  his  modern  Dionysius,  for  incensed 
despots,  backed  by  bayonets  and  aided  by  a  tongue 
almost  as  mordant  as  his  squeezed  protege's  are  hard 
even  for  genius  to  cope  with.  Voltaire's  flight,  his 
arrest  at  Frankfort,  his  long  and  brutal  detention,  the 
whole  prelude  to  his  settlement  on  the  confines  of  the 
Alps,  where  eventually,  enriched  outside  literature,  he 
became  monarch,  both  for  philanthropy  and  con- 
troversy, of  all  he  surveyed — is  not  all  this  written  with 
hot  tears  of  rage  and  wounded  pride  and  exacting  self- 
pity  in  the  long  Jeremiads  of  his  letters?  And  pro- 
tracted Jeremiads  even  from  the  pen  of  this  sixty-year- 
old  wonder-child  are  a  bore. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  suggest  that  many  of 
these  letters  do  not  teem  with  incisive  wisdom  :  it  is 
only  the  wit  as  bore  in  his  wrangles  that  we  would 
seek  to  adumbrate.  How  good  are  his  direct  strictures 
on  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  for  he  soon  scented  the  bore  in 
Richardson.  How  ironical,  his  letters  to  the  idealogue 
Rousseau  on  the  "  Return  to  Nature  " — a  fiction  which, 
together  with  Voltaire's  hatred  of  priests  and  formalists, 
set  in  motion  that  awful  upheaval  which  neither 
Rousseau  nor  Voltaire  even  so  much  as  contemplated. 
How  excellent  his  remarks  on  agriculture — how  suit- 
able to  our  moment,  "...  I  believe  that  a  sensible 
peasant  knows  more  about  it  than  authors  who  from 
the  retirement  of  their  libraries  issue  instructions  as  to 
how  the  earth  is  to  be  ploughed."  How  curious,  his 
demolition  of  Darwinism  before  either  of  the  Darwins 
ever  existed.  How  pleasant  his  more  tranquil  epistles 
to  the  old,  brave,  blind,  cynical  Madame  du  Deffand  ! 
And  how  the  whole  of  Voltaire's  philosophy  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Mount  the  pulpit  with 
Bourdalue  or  wield  the  pen  like  La  Bruyere,  and  you 
waste  your  time.  The  world  will  go  its  way." 
Voltaire's  influence  was  for  good  in  his  hatred  of  war 
and  even  in  the  irreverence  of  his  free  speech.  But  a 
wordy  warfare  was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 


YOUTH,  COLOUR  AND  VARNISH. 

WHEN  all  the  world  was  young,  the  business  of 
painting  must  have  been,  one  would  think, 
easier  to  do  well  because  of  its  daring  and  precarious 
nature.  When  the  streets  and  countryside  were  full  of 
motifs  which  not  only  had  been  unattempted,  but  which 
also  you  felt  very  uncertain  you  could  bring  off,  your- 
self, what  an  adventure  the  whole  thing  was  !  Imagine 
the  elation  witn  which  a  painter,  standing  back  to  view 
his  hundredth  effort,  would  see  that  at  last  he  had  drawn 
a  head  foreshortened,  a  coursing  hound,  or  a  secular 
man  strenuously  active  in  some  profane  pursuit. 
Imagine,  too,  the  stir  his  discovery  would  make  in  the 
refectory  or  tavern ;  how  his  brethren  would  crowd 
round  to  see  and  each  go  off  alone  to  try  his  hand  at 
the  miraculous  solution.  Surely  it  was  not  hard  to  do 
good  work  as  long  as  this  spirit  of  adventuring  towards 
mysteries,  of  grappling  with  seemingly  invincible  pro- 
blems, endured.  Artists  fired  with  the  zest  of  hunts- 
men must  have  counted  that  day  lost  in  which  they 
failed  to  bring  in  a  new  triumph. 

A  noble  picture  of  a  '  Hunt  by  Moonlight '  in  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition  is  arrogant  with 
this  elation.    The  artist,  reasonably  assumed  to  have 


been  Uccello,  was  proud  himself  and  full  of  admira- 
tion. Had  any  painter  in  his  ken  ever  drawn  so  proud 
a  horseman  as  he  who  in  this  picture  reins  back  his 
eager  breast  !  Look,  the  man's  whole  weight  is  thrown 
upon  the  stirrups,  thrust  forward  by  his  straining  legs. 
Look,  too,  at  his  rein  hand;  has  any,  save  the  master, 
Donatello,  ever  seen  this  subtle  action  and  expressed 
it?  And  then  the  profile  of  his  head,  and  the  vehement 
spir;t  that  makes  his  figure  tense.  He  shouts;  his  eye 
gleams  with  eagerness ;  he  is  like  some  inspired  actor 
in  an  opera.  And  his  poise  is  so  true,  his  relation  to 
his  suddenly  arrested  horse  so  secure  and  natural  that, 
no  wonder,  in  the  making  of  these  marvels  Uccello 
felt  he  had  arrived.  In  truth,  the  men  who'  found  the 
way  to  new  expression,  for  whom  the  world  contained 
virgin  material,  must  have  seen  with  every  glance  in- 
tensified, inquisitive.  This  keenness  naturally  reap- 
pears in  their  account  of  their  discoveries.  In  this 
picture  of  a  hunt  two  men  are  riding  through  the 
forest,  from  the  left ;  they  pause,  in  doubt,  looking 
ahead  with  strange  eagerness.  While  we  may  not  say 
that  horsemen  have  never  been  better  drawn  since 
Uccello  put  in  these,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  no 
later  man  has  repeated  the  urgent  questing  of  their 
minds,  manifested  in  their  straining  pose. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  turn  honest  and  revise 
our  professed  estimate  of  art,  honouring  all  work  that 
proclaims  this  spirit  of  proud  adventure  for  the  unat- 
tainable, degrading  all  that  expresses  nothing  but 
complacency  in  the  performance  of  long-compassed 
ends.  In  such  revision  how  many  awe-inspiring  names 
will  'scape  whipping?  Will  Lippo  Lippi's  'Adoration 
of  the  Magi  '  (26)  still  be  classed  as  an  "  incomparable 
piece  of  pure  Florentine  Art,"  or  shall  we  own  that 
only  in  passages  is  the  spirit  of  brave  adventure 
echoed,  and  that  his  very  colour  is  symptomatic  of 
easy,  academic  contentment?  For  a  man's  taste  in 
colour  betrays  his  quality  of  mind,  whether  it  be  harsh 
or  charitable,  lethargic  or  alert,  as  surely  as  his  pre- 
ference for  a  type  of  form.  Your  lethargic  tempera- 
ment leans  to  mellow,  rotund  harmonies  and  finds  its 
counterpart,  in  the  lay  mind,  in  those  who  like  their  old 
masters  varnished  in  the  golden  manner.  A  quicker 
mind  expresses  itself  in  cooler,  >  sharper  schemes,  in 
excess  tending  to  an  acid  quality.  But  from  a  finely 
balanced  colourist  of  this  persuasion  we  ^  get  colour 
worth  the  having.  A  picture  of  this  sort  is  the  Glas- 
gow Botticelli— '  The  Annunciation,'  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Watney's  'Marriage  Feast.'  The  former  has  accents 
of  white  and  deep  sea-green  in  a  quiet  pervasion 
of  steelv,  bluish  grey.  The  latter,  with  its  groups  of 
splendid  servitors,  to  left  and  right,  beautifully  de- 
signed, has  the  same  burden  of  greyish  lilac,  with 
sharp  accents  and  quiet  notes  of  many  colours  masterly 
disposed.  Had  the  scheme,  which  doubtless  he  de- 
vised, been  executed  by  Botticelli  himself,  we  should 
have  seen  that  his  colour  would,  as  it  were,  glow  from 
beneath  the  surfce  of  the  picture,  as  the  light  burns 
within  a  ruby.  Lesser  colourists  apply  their  colour  in 
patches  on  the  surface.  The  Primitives,  as  late  as 
Fra  Angelico  and  his  followers,  for  technical  reasons, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  temperamental,  avoid  the  suave 
and  obvious  harmonies  to  which  Filippo  Lippi  and  his 
pupil  Pesellino  tended.  Their  lovely,  flower-fresh 
hues,  which  in  Fra  Angelico  are  ordered  into  startlingly 
beautiful  rhythms,  are  always  stimulating,  if  not  actu- 
ally impressive.  Three  charming  little  pieces  of  this 
school,  Nos.  13,  16  and  18,  in  this  exhibition,  have  just 
the  lightening  comfort  of  a  posy ;  one  would  not  tire  of 
their  gentle  gaiety. 

Some  maintain  that,  in  a  sort  of  "  potted  "  brevity, 
race  evolution  is  reproduced  in  the  individual's  develop- 
ment. If  this  be  so,  we  should  look  to  children's  draw- 
ings to  perpetuate  some  of  the  younger  world's  surprise 
and  teeming  curiosity.  Miss  Pamela  Bianco's  draw- 
ings at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  are  interesting  in  this 
context.  This  child,  now  about  twelve  years  old,  has 
a  remarkable  virtuosity ;  her  sure  line  in  itself  is  envi- 
able. She  has  more,  too,  than  mere  caligraphy ;  her 
fastidious  care  for  little  pleasant  things— flowers,  ten- 
drils, rabbits,  patterned  stuffs — renews  the  naively 
tender  love  of  the  Primitives  for  detail.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  shews  but  little  curiosity  in  action,  her  per- 
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ception  not  lying  that  way ;  subtleties  of  poise  and 
movement  barely  concern  her.  Nor  could  one  claim 
that  she  is  a  child  to  whom  mysteries  have  been  re- 
vealed. We  mention  this  in  case  disciples  of  Sir 
James  Barrie,  faithfully  credulous  of  the  nursery's 
superior  occult  vision,  should  feel  inclined  to  read  into 
Miss  Pamela's  simple  muse  mystic  portents  of  revela- 
tion. For  the  rest,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  taste  whether 
you  prefer  her  earlier  manner  (circa  1917-18)  with  its 
delicately  traced  fancy,  to  her  later  (circa  19 19)  in 
which  appears  what  some  will  hail  as  synthetic  sig-nifi- 
cantism,  and  others  deplore  as  tiresomely  empty.  For 
ourselves  we  hope  that,  undisturbed  by  her  selling  suc- 
cess and  undistracted  by  alien  influences,  she  will  work 
out  her  own  individuality. 

A  while  ago  the  question  of  toned  varnishes  crept 
into  our  consideration  of  colour.  The  usual  criticism 
has  been  made  on  the  cleaned  condition  of  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery.  A  writer  itching  to  exhibit  his 
acute  perception,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  has  re- 
ported that  almost  every  picture  in  the  large  British 
room  has  been  new-cleaned.  So  acute,  indeed,  is  his 
perception  that  he  has  just  remarked  what  to  others 
had  been  oovious  these  many  years — that  Gains- 
borough's '  Market  Cart  '  and  Reynolds's  '  Holy 
Family  '  have  been  cleaned.  His  indignation  over  this 
old  outrage  seems  based  on  a  recognition  that  now  we 
see  these  pictures  in  the  condition  in  which  their 
painters-left  them.  The  same  thing  annoys  him  in  con- 
nection with  'The  Baillie  Family,'  which  apparently 
has  been  cleaned  since  last  it  was  on  exhibition.  Care- 
ful students  of  this  portrait  will  have  noted  that, 
whereas  before  the  war  the  little  bov  was  dressed  in 
bottle-green,  now  he  is  garbed  in  blue,  and  that  his 
mother's  dress,  which  in  those  far  off  happy  days  was 
smoky  amber,  now  is  cool  white.  The  offence  of  the 
toned  varnishers  is,  in  fine,  so  rank  as  that.  Hating 
to  think  that  an  old  master  should  have  had  the  shock- 
ing taste  to  paint  a  white  stock  or  dress  really  white, 
thus  vulgarly  exposing  sacred  superstitions  of  "  golden 
tone,"  "Venetian"  colour  and  so1  on,  collectors  have 
presumed,  and  still  presume,  to  set  restorers  to  correct 
the  lapses  and  crudities  of  the  masters.  In  the  case 
of  the  '  Baillie  Family,'  no  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  presumptuous  meddling  of  the  people  who  des- 
troyed Gainsborough's  conception— making  his  silvery 
white  dull  amber,  and  his  blue  bottle-green.  For  the 
condition  of  the  paint  is  perfect  throughout ;  no  catas- 
trophe had  led  to  restoration  and  the  consequent  con- 
cealment of  incriminating  evidence.  The  '  Baillie 
Family  '  is  relatively  a  modern  picture ;  it  had  ex- 
perienced no  neglect,  nor  the  disintegration  of  cen- 
turies. Its  degraded  pitch,  as  we  knew  it  before  the 
war,  was  brought  about  by  nothing  but  sluggish  pre- 
ference for  dull,  mellow  colour,  and  a  sort  of  estab- 
lished-church suspicion  of  unorthodox  pure  colour  and 
bright  pitch.  If  we  cared  to  trace  this  evil  backwards, 
we  should  find  that  apart  from  exceptional  cases  our 

"stock  conception  of  the  tone  of  old  masters  is  wrong, 
founded  not  on  the  pitch  they  attained,  but  on  the  base 
condition  tc  which  amateurs  and  cognoscenti  reduced 
it.    For  proof  we  need  but  recall  the  little  Poussin  lent 

"  to  the  Gallery  during  the  war  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. Its  colour  was  cool  and  silvery,  its  white 
draperies  pure  white,  its  sky  clear  blue  and  in  intention 
luminous  as  a  sky  by  Corot.  The  treated  Poussins 
belonging  to  the  nation  are  hot  and  foggy,  with  skies 
as  dull  as  Victorian  table  cloths.  A  curious  line  of 
nrgument  is  taken  by  some  cognoscenti.  They,  from 
their  complete  ignorance  of  technique  and  the  artist 
mind,  maintain  that  first  of  all  your  Poussin  or  Claude 
painted  his  sky,  or  flesh  or  white  robe  as  pure  in  colour 
and  high  in  pitch  as  you  please.  Then  the  cunning 
craftsman  proceeded  with  elaborate  glazings  to  lose  the 
brilliant  and  beautiful  colour  design  he  had  created ; 
to  negative,  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  his  original 
achievement,  by  turning  cool  notes  hot,  blues  green, 
and  whites  dull  yellow.  Why  !  anyone  who  sympa- 
thised with  the  zeal  and  passion  of  a  colourist  would 
know  that  it  would  have  broken  Poussin's  heart  to  turn 
to  with  pots  of  oil  and  toning  mixture  and  destroy  the 
perfectly  planned  and  lovely  play  and  counterpoise  of 
his  creation.    Had  he  yearned   for  mellow,  golden 


tones,  had  his  gorge  risen  at  the  thought  of  cool,  sharp 
blues  and  whites  and  rose,  he,  being  a  craftsman  of 
great  parts,  and  a  very  busy  man  besides,  would  have 
got  his  sombre  effect  by  the  safest  and  most  direct 
means,  and  would  not  have  wasted  lime  and  inspiration 
by  setting  up  one  scheme  of  pitch  and  colour  immedi- 
ately to  bowl  it  over  with  another. 


POSY  RINGS. 

U  1\/T  ADE  of  iron,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  the 
1VJL  ancient  city  of  Norwich,  "  was  the  ring  of 
Prometheus,  who  is  conceived  the  first  that  brought 
them  into  use."  See  here  the  plain  gold  ring  my  father 
gave  my  mother,  as  it  lies  in  that  little  beadwork  and 
embroidered  cabinet  of  Stuart  days  and  as  old  as  the 
ring,  with  its  lady  and  gentleman  wrought  in  cut-work ; 
its  trees  and  beasts  in  tent-stitch,  and  its  butterflies  in 
crewel-work — silken  creatures  broader  than  the  lady's 
shoulders  and  gayer  than  sober  history  would  warrant. 
"  God  made  me  choose  and  I  like  my  choice,"  says  the 
posy  engraved  inside  the  ring;  short  and  sweet,  like 
most  good  things,  and  whimsical  to  boot. 

Your  ancient  rings,  whether  Egyptian  scarabs,  Greek 
gems  or  Roman  signets,  were  signs  manual,  set  to 
documents  and  treaties,  badges  of  rank,  desirable  ob- 
jects for  collectors  even,  to  be  dedicated  as  priceless 
treasures — by  the  loved  and  lost  Marcellus  for  example 
— in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  did  piety  or  worldly  wis- 
dom dictate.  In  the  good  old  days,  as  Cato  called 
them,  iron  rings  were  all  the  wear  in  Rome;  but  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  the  wearing  of  gold  rings 
by  ambassadors,  and  in  a  couple  of  centuries  even  those 
of  servile  birth  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them.  About 
a  century  later,  and  every  Roman  soldier  was  allowed 
to  wear  one,  the  Mons  star  of  the  reign  of  Severus ; 
though  originally  the  gold  ring  was  the  privilege  of 
knighthood  and  of  a  commission  in  the  cavalry.  A 
little  later  all  free  citizens  wore  gold,  silver  rings  being 
reserved  for  freedmen,  and  iron  for  slaves,  until  Jus- 
tinian of  the  Institutes  abolished  even  this,  and  every- 
one could  wear,  as  now,  what  he  could  buy. 

Pliny  was  wise  enough  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  verv  ring  of  Polycrates.  which  was  to  be  seen  and 
handled  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  wheve  Augustus  him- 
self had  placed  it.  That  great  emerald  set  in  gold,  fit 
emblem  of  the  green  envv  of  the  gods,  was  all  too  likely 
to  have  perished.  Its  devices,  however,  a  lvre  with 
three  bees  in  the  upper  part,  a  bull  and  a  dolphin  below, 
emblems  of  music,  industry,  fertility  and  friendship, 
were  known  and  probably  copied  by  some  eminent 
Ionian  expert  or  dealer  in  antiques  for  the  Hellenistic 
market.  Why  not?  But  the  Ring  of  State  is  only  a 
collateral,  and  the  true  line  of  descent  of  mv  mother's 
posy-ring  is  Shakespeare's,  or  Nerissa's  rather  : 

"  A  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring, 

That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was, 

For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 

Upon  a  knife,  '  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.'  " 

How  different  in  size  from  that  vast  circlet,  "  any  ai- 
de-man's thumb-ring,"  through  which  our  Falstaff 
couH  have  crept  in  vouth  ! 

Rings  upon  the  left  third  finger  are  svmbolic  still, 
though,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "  We  have  no 
greater  reason  to  wear  our  rings  on  the  left,  than  on 
the  right;  nor  are  there  cordial  considerations  in  the 
one,  more  than  the  other.  Isn't  the  word  "  Cordial  " 
attractive?  With  him  a  weak  pulse  would  be  "  a  cor- 
dial feebleness,"  perhaps.  Was  not  the  signet  of  Joa- 
chim, King  of  Judah,  worn  on  the  right  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  pronhet  Jeremiah,  that  of  Nero 
on  the  little  finger,  according  to  Petronius,  and  those 
of  the  gods  unon  the  first  finger,  as  Plinv  noted?  And 
what  of  the  virtues  of  the  ring,  as  our  ancestors  knew 
it?  Where  are  the  rings  of  jasper  and  "sea-horse 
tooth,"  which  cured  diseases?  Where  the  divination 
rings  of  the  inquisitive,  and  the  pilgrim  rings  which 
marked  the  nalmer  to  Terusalem  or  to  some  Spanish 
shrine?  Where  the  faith  that  set  the  pilgrim  whose 
ring,  curiously  engraved  with  figures  of  saints,  was 
found   at   sweet   Frensham,    near   Farnham,    in  the 
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County  of  Surrey,  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury?  We  are  well  quit  of  the  Italian  poison- 
ring,  with  its  treacherous  stone  backed  by  a  cell  of 
venom,  though  Hannibal  and  Condorcet  both  found 
honourable  deaths  from  the  secret  chambers  of  their 
rings;  well  quit,  too,  of  the  skull  and  cross-bones  of  the 
mourning  and  mortuary  rings,  of  our  Renaissance  an- 
cestors, those  "  death's  faces  in  a  ring  "  to  which  Biron 
of  '  Love's  Labour  Lost  '  alludes.  Not  always,  per- 
haps, for  surely  no  prettier  posy-death-ring  ever  was 
devised  than  that  found  in  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
"When  ye  loke  on  thys,  thyncke  on  hym  who  gave  ye 
thys. "  A  word  in  your  ear,  as  it  were,  as  my  mother 
said  all  ring-posies  should  be,  not  knowing  that  herein 
she  echoed  Lyly  and  his  Euphues,  "  the  posies  in  your 
rings  are  always  next  the  finger,  not  to  be  seen  of  him 
that  holdeth  you  by  the  hand  and  yet  known  by  you 
that  wear  them  on  your  hand."  She  scorned  your  evil- 
eye  trinkets,  did  my  mother — a  friend  had  brought  her 
one  from  Naples — as  much  as  she  loved  your  gracious 
posy.  In  an  album  of  hers,  the  cover  of  tortoise- 
shell,  inlaid  with  her  name  and  birth-date — Rosetta, 
1852,  its  pages  adorned  with  paintings  of  forget-me- 
nots,  and  with  verses  or  a  few  bars  of. music,  she  had 
collected  posy-mottoes,  as  girls  do  riddles,  acrostics, 
and  such  toys.  And  in  this  album  was  a  story  written 
in  the  thin  slanting  letters  of  the  days  of  the  great  exhi-, 
bition,  a  story  not  unlike  that  of  poor  Miss  Milbanke 
when  Lord  Byron's  letter  of  proposal  came  just  "  as 
the  gardener  had  found  her  mother's  wedding-ring  lost 
for  many  years  and  recovered  in  time  for  her  to  say  4  I 
will  be  married  with  this  very  ring.'  "  The  story  went 
back  to  the  year  when  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Burke 
were  meeting  at  the  "Literary  Club"  in  Reynolds's 
house.  It  was  of  a  Mrs.  Snoox  of  Deptford,  who  voy- 
aged in  1764  in  a  great  hoy  to  Yarmouth,  and  to  en- 
force a  heated  argument  cried  out  that  it  was  as  un- 
necessary for  anyone  to  be  poor  who  wished  to  be  other- 
wise as  for  her  ever  to  see  that  ring  again,  casting  it 
into  the  sea  as  she  spoke.  Ten  davs  later  she  bought 
a  brace  of  herrings  in  Norwich  market  place  and  in  one 
of  them  was  found  the  ring.  The  weight  of  her  great 
argument  was  lost  indeed. 

But  to  return  to  the  posies.  There  was  that  of  the 
poor  brass  ring  with  its  rich  motto,  "Live  in  Love  "; 
the  one  in  silver  with  its  two  hands  holding  a  heart  and 
"  Love  and  feare  God"  within;  and  of  the  many  gold 
ones  with  those  sweetest  of  French    tendresses ,  thus 

Je  suis  iri  en  lieu  d'ami,"  and  "  Pour  tous  jours,"  or 
that  cry,  "  Remember  the  heart  that  is  in  payne, "  that 
other  conceit,  worthy  of  Donne  himself, 
"  There  is  no  other,  and  I  am  he, 

That  loves  no  other,  and  thou  art  she"; 
and,  crown  of  them  all  for  truth  and  simpleness,  "  This 
and  my  heart."  But  on  a  separate  page  of 
the  album  is  a  posy  all  by  itself,  "  Kepe  Fayth 
till  deth,"  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  writ- 
ten, "This  is  my  favourite."  We  use  the  words 
"A  scrap  of  paper"  to  convey  the  same  idea. 
There  is  in  existence  a  gimmel  ring,  one  of  those  rings 
which  split  into  two  parts  or  even  more,  yet,  fitted  to- 
gether, make  but  one  ring,  that  recalls  Malvolio.  Be- 
hind the  bezel  were  two  clasped  hands,  and  on  it  an 
engraved  bust  of  Lucretia  striking  at  her  breast,  em- 
blem of  female  chastity.  And  then  hear  Malvolio, 
breaking  open  his  letter  from  Olivia,  doubly  (as  he 
hoped)  iiis  mistress;  "  By  your  leave,  wax.  Soft!  And 
the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to 
seal. " 

My  mother  once  read  us  a  passage  from  the  Times 
relating  to  that  strange  pagan  offering  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sullivan  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  when  he  threw  several  gold  and  diamond 
rings  into  the  open  grave,  "  as  a  precious  offering  for 
the  dead,"  and  told  us  how  at  the  burial  of  Beowulf 
"  rings  and  bright  gems"  were  placed  beside  him  in 
the  tomb.  But  most  she  loved  that  story  of  the  Ara- 
bian princess  Tajah,  whose  tomb  in  Yemen  was  laid 
bare  by  a  flood,  showing  her  very  form,  adorned  with 
necklets  of  pearl,  bracelets,  armlets  and  ankle-rings, 
and  every  finger  loaded  with  a  ring  containing  a  jewel 
of  great  price;  and  beside  her  that  tablet  recording 


that  she  sent  first  her  man  servant  to  Joseph,  and  when 
he  failed  to  return,  her  handmaid,  with  a  measure  of 
silver  to  buy  flour,  and  then  a  measure  of  gold,  and  all 
in  vain  :  ''  Finding  no  profit  in  them,  I  am  shut  up  here, 
and  should  any  woman  adorn  herself  with  an  ornament 
from  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  no  other  than  my 
death."  Here  was  true  tragedy;  jewels  enough  to 
dower  the  princess  of  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  no  food. 
Truly  the  times  were  hard,  and  not  in  Egypt  only,  when 
the  first  Food  Controller  wore  the  signet  ring  of 
Pharaoh  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities  "and  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  corn ;  be- 
cause the  famine  was  sore  in  all  the  earth."  There 
was  no  love  in  that  sad  epitaph,  only  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Better,  my  mother  would  add,  to  wear  the 
simple  English  ring  and  live  in  peace,  saying  through 
life  thankfully,  as  she  could,  in  the  words  of  the 
broadest  of  known  posy  rings — broad  to  take  in  so 
large  a  motto — 

"  Ryches  be  unstable 

And  beauty  wyll  dekay, 
But  faithful  love  will  ever  last, 
Till  death  dryve  it  away." 
Still,   "Kepe  Fayth   till  deth"  was  her  favourite 
posy,  and  whether  between  man  and  woman,  or  nation 
and  nation,  you  shall  search  far  and  long  without 
hitting  on  a  sounder  rule  for  human  intercourse. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.  WILSON  AND  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  well- 
known  English  War  Correspondent,  is  reported  in  the 
American  papers  of  May  30th,  as  having  addressed  a 
large  gathering  at  "  Birkbeck  College." 

In  dealing  with  his  recent  visit  to  America,  he  spoke 
at  length  of  his  surprise  at  encountering  an  "  extraor- 
dinary and  passionate  hostility  towards  President 
Wilson."  He  said  it  was  based  on  a  feeling  that  under 
President  Wilson's  pacifist  policy  America  had  been 
humiliated,  and  on  a  feeling  that  the  President  had  been 
pushed  into  the  war  against  his  will  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  and  added  that  when  the  war  was 
finished  by  the  armistice,  the  Republicans  were  aroused 
to  a  raal  fury  against  him.  He  then  asserted  that 
President  Wilson  "  had  the  support  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people."  Now  in  America,  as  in  England,  the 
support  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  is  indicated  by 
their  votes. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  twice  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States;  once  in  1912  and  once  in  1916. 

On  neither  of  those  occasions  did  Mr.  Wilson  receive 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  On  both  occasions  he 
received  only  a  plurality  over  his  next  highest  compe- 
titor. So  far  as  the  popular  vote  is  concerned  Mr. 
Wilson  lacked  on  the  first  occasion  850,504  of  a  ma- 
jority; on  the  second  occasion  he  lacked  244,147  of  a 
majority. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Congressional  Elections  the  Repub- 
licans had  in  1914  a  majority  of  345,883,  and  in  1916 
(for  Congressional  Elections  take  place  every  two  years, 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  are  concerned) 
the  Republican  majority  was  716,060. 

In  1918 — last  November — an  extraordinary  event 
occurred.  Mr.  Wilson  issued  an  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  calling  on  them  for  their  support, 
both  for  himself  personally  and  also  specifically  for  his 
policies,  reciting  that,  if  he  were  not  sustained,  he 
would  approach  the  coming  Peace  Conference  as  one 
who  was  "  discredited. "  He  used  the  extraordinary 
situation  and  the  weight  of  his  great  office  to  their  full 
extent.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  only  an  ordinary  interest  in  the  approaching 
election.  From  that  moment  the  country  understood' 
that  Mr.  Wilson  desired  a  deliberate  expression  of  its 
views  as  to  whether  the  policies  which  he  advocated 
should  or  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  at  large.  As  Mr.  Gibbs  would  ex- 
press it,  he  sought  to  ascertain  whether  he  "had  the 
support  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people."  The  result 
of  that  election,  the  issue  being  distinctly  whether  Mr. 
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Wilson  had,  or  did  not  have,  the  support  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  was  an  anti-Wilson  majority  of 
1 , 194,568  votes. 

Even  in  Kentucky,  which  is  one  of  the  States  counted 
among  the  "  Solid  South,"  i.e.,  where  the  negro  ques- 
tion practically  compels  a  steady  Democratic  majority, 
the  normal  Democratic  majority  of  about  30,000  shrank 
in  the  election  of  November,  1918,  from  the  28,076 
majority  for  Mr.  Wilson  in  1916  to  a  bare  5,558. 

Still  more  recently  there  has  been  a  further  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  view.  In  April,  1919,  less  than 
sixty  days  ago,  there  was  a  "  State  "  election  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Michigan  is  quite  a  large  state, 
casting  about  1,000,000  votes.  The  Republican  ma- 
jority in  April,  1919  had  a  net  increase  of  23  1/2  per 
cent,  over  the  Republican  majority  in  November,  1918 
(its  gross  increase  was1  47  per  cent.) 

The  facts,  therefore,  do  not  support  Mr.  Gibbs's 
assumption.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gibbs  found 
that  those  whom  he  met  here  in  America  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  policies,  but  having  a  precon- 
ception (founded,  doubtless,  on  Mr.  Wilson's  constant 
and  uniform  assertion  that  he  has  the  people  of  the 
United  States  behind  him)  Mr.  Gibbs  felt  persuaded 
that  it  must  be  those  whom  he  did  not  meet  who  were 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  policies. 

Mr.  Gibbs  can  and  should  meet  those  whom  he  did 
not  meet,  here  in  America.  He  can  meet  them  in  the 
columns  of  figures  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Regis- 
tration Officers,  of  the  Poll  Clerks,  and  the  Election 
Boards  throughout  the  United  States. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  Glendart  Davison. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Defense  Society. 

59,  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
June  3rd,  1919. 

ITALY,  MR.  WILSON  AND  FIUME. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dure criticised  by  you  in  your  note  to  Mr.  Bunbury's 
letter  on  "  Italy,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Fiume, "  published  in 
your  issue  of  the  7th  inst? 

President  Wilson,  as  the  elected  chief  of  a  state, 
would  have  diplomatic  precedence  over  any  mere  Ambas- 
sador or  Plenipotentiary  at  an  international  gathering. 

Both  he  and  the  presidents  of  the  French  and  South 
American  republics  are  now  entitled  by  diplomatic 
usage  to  Royal  Honours,  and  though  I  am  no  lover 
of  republicanism  the  system  seems  a  logical  one.  In 
old  days  kings  quarrelled  about  precedence  the 
European  refusing  the  title  of  Majesties  to  other 
sovereigns,  and  hereditary  monarchs  refusing  equal 
treatment  to  elective  ones,  such  as  the  Kings  of 
Poland,  though  the  Pope  took,  and  still  takes,  diplo- 
matic precedure  of  them  all,  but  the  equality  of  states, 
great  and  small  and  of  their  chief  magistrates,  whether 
hereditary,  or  elective  for  a  term  of  years,  is  now  an 
accepted  principle  of  public  law. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Germans,  quite  correctly, 
claimed  precedence  at  the  Hague  Conference  was 
alphabetical  and  uncontested.  At  such  gatherings 
States  sit  in  their  alphabetical  order,  "  Allemagne, 
Autriche-Hongrie,  Belgique,  Danemark,  Espagne, 
Etats-Unis,  France,  Grande-Bretagne,  Grece,  Italie, 
Russie,  Suisse,  Turquie,  etc."  If  Albanian  or  Afghan 
delegates  had  appeared  at  the  Hague,  they  would  have 
taken  precedence  of  the  Germans. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Diplomatist. 

SCRAPPING    THE  SQUIRES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  explain  that  my  suggestion  that  land- 
owners should,  where  possible,  stick  to  their  land  and 
farm  a  portion  of  it  themselves  with  the  help  of  their 
families  and  friends,  is  part  of  a  scheme  under  which 
property-owners  generally  would  form  a  Co-operative 
Society  and  supply  themselves  from  their  own  flour 
mills,  coal  mines,  oil  mills,  biscuit  factories,  engineer- 


ing shops,  &c,  &c.  ?  In  these  days  of  super-taxation 
it  is  not  high  dividends,  but  cheap  goods  which  we 
need,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  take  five  per  cent,  on  che 
money  invested — which  should  be  proportionate  in  some 
degree  to  the  trade  which  each  shareholder  intended 
to  do  with  the  society — and  to  do  without  credit,  I 
reckon  that  we  might  save  20  per  cent,  on  nearly 
everything  which  we  buy,  while  those  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  were  not  employed  on  the  land  might 
occupy  themselves  usefully  and  get  good  wages  by 
working  in  one  or  other  of  our  co-operative  factories 
for  six  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  Intelligent  men 
and  women  doing  their  best  and  getting  the  utmost 
out  of  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  industry  is 
carried  on  to-day  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  paid 
on  an  altogether  higher  scale  than  the  minimum  wagers 
and  maximum  shirkers  who  so  often  represent  the  latest 
achievement  of  the  New  Trade  Unionism.  Moreover, 
the  Owners'  Co-operative  Society  employees  would  be 
more  often  than  not  shareholders  and  customers  them- 
selves, and  so  would  be  directly  interested  in  increasing 
production,  since  increased  production  would  mean 
cheaper  goods.  Capable  and  energetic  women  should 
be  worth,  under  these  conditions,  say  ^3  10s.  a  week, 
out  of  which  they  should  be  able  to  save  30s.,  since  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  they  would  lodge  and  board 
co-operatively.  Efficient  and  energetic  men  should 
earn  under  such  a  scheme  from  ^3  10s.  to  £8,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  work  of  which  they  were  capable ; 
and  both  men  and  women  would  probably  be  allowed 
to  vary  their  jobs,  generally  doing  manual  work,  but 
sometimes  clerical. 

I  have  estimated  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  goods  at 
20  per  cent.,  but  with  plenty  of  capital  for  equipment, 
with  employees  willing  and  keen  and  uncrippled  by 
Trade  Union  rules,  with  no  expense  in  agents  or  travel- 
lers or — above  all  things — in  advertising,  I  venture,  on 
second  thoughts,  to  say  that  30  per  cent,  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  At  present,  thousands  of  pounds  are 
poured  weekly  into  the  coffers  of  the  Harmsworth  press 
in  payment  for  advertisements,  and  the  people  who  buy 
the  goods  advertised  have  to  pay  an  extra  price — a 
price  above  the  actual  value  of  the  goods — in  order  to 
recoup  enterprising  shopkeepers  for  their  outlay.  In 
the  scheme  I  am  trying  to  forecast  there  would  be  no 
shops — only  stalls  in  a  central  hall  in  every  large  town, 
each  stall  offering  for  sale  the  goods  of  a  particular 
co-operative  factory,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  no  credit 
would  be  given,  but  when  it  could  not  be  avoided,  a 
lien  would  be  automatically  taken  on  the  debtor's 
shares  in  the  society. 

The  scheme  would,  I  know,  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out,  but  to-day  it  is  a  case  of  difficulty  or  death,  for  the 
British  Bolshevists  are  out  to  create  a  gigantic  Labour 
Trust  which  shall  control — and  ruin— every  class  ex- 
cept its  own.  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  (in  the 
Morning  Post)  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  agricultural 
workers  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  which  demanded  that 
"  not  less  than  five  men  should  be  employed  on  each 
hundred  acres  of  land."  This  means  that,  while  the 
first  aim  of  the  New  Trade  Unionism  is  to  turn 
workers  ;nto  shirkers,  its  second  object  is  to  insist  that 
so  many  shirkers  shall  be  employed  on  each  farm  that 
both  tenant  and  landlord  will  be  ruined  and  the  land 
itself  taken  over  at  a  nominal  price  by  the  State — i.e., 
"  nationalised." 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  I  repeat, 
to  be  prepared  to  do  the  work  ourselves.  It  is  no  use 
telling  the  shirkers,  whether  in  the  coal  mines  or  else- 
where, that  they  ought  to  work  diligently,  for  they  will 
always  be  ready  with  the  reply,  "Do  it  yourselves  "— 
a  reply  to  which  no  effective  rejoinder  is  possible  except 
acceptance  of  the  challenge. 

Most  people,  I  know,  have  a  lurking  idea  that 
"  square  things  will  come  round,"  and  that  the  present 
state  of  chaos  will  somehow  right  itself.  This  is  a 
delusion — things  will  never  right  themselves,  because 
the  poison  of  Bolshevism  has  eaten  too  far.  They 
may,  however,  be  righted,  if  property  owners,  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  own,  throw  pride 
and  prejudice  to  the  winds,  and,  making  up  their  minds 
that  thev  will  do  everything  for  themselves,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  energy  and  thrift  to  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  manual  workers  who  are  perfectly  ready  to 
give  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good,  day's  pay  if  only 
they  can  have  a  lead  and  free  themselves  from  the 
toils  of  the  New  Trade  Unionism. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 
June  1 6th,  1919. 

SERBIAN  RELIEF  FUNDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Koyitch  in 
reference  to  the  insinuation  that  "  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  Serbian  refugees 
has  stuck  to  somebody's  fingers." 

With  one  portion  of  the  letter  I  am  in  agreement,  and 
that  is  the  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Brat- 
chinatz,  "which  was  never  delivered."  This  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  speech,  however,  was  made  word  for 
word  by  Dr.  Dragolioub  Pavlovitch,  Professor  of  Bel- 
grade University,  Deputy  in  the  Serbian  Parliament, 
and  President  of  Parliament. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bratchinatz  unfortunately  got  into 
the  report  and  is  an  error ;  but  surely  no  one  knows 
better  than  Dr.  Koyitch  of  this  celebrated  speech  and 
the  important  author  of  it.  It  has  been  generally  pub- 
lished, and  every  Serbian  official  must  know  of  it.  The 
suggestion  as  to  the  wrong  utilisation  of  funds  for  the 
Serbian  refugees  comes  from  this  Serbian  gentleman, 
and  Dr.  Koyitch  must  surely  know  that  it  is  only  one 
of  many  serious  charges  that  have  been  directed  against 
his  Government.  A  translation  of  the  words  of  the 
speech  is  as  follows  : — 

"  We  know  exactly  how  the  Allies  have  helped  us 
in  raising,  equipping  and  paying  our  army  and  offi- 
cials. If  it  is  proved  that  there  are  people  who  have 
become  rich  by  the  money  of  the  refugees  (and  there 
is  enough  rumour  about  this),  let  them  hang  without 
tribunals,  without  judgment." 

I  should  like  to  say,  both  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Ser- 
bian Relief  Fund  and  a  sympathiser  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  that  everybody  who  knows  the  devoted 
labours  of  the  London  Serbian  Relief  Fund  Committee, 
headed  by  its  distinguished  Chairman  the  Earl  of  Plv- 
mouth,  will  know  perfectly  well  that  any  charge  that  ;n 
the  slightest  degree  reflects  upon  the  honour  of  this 
Committee  is  bound  to  be  baseless.  Any  reflections 
that  I  have  heard  simply  had  reference  to  other  funds  in 
Serbian  hands  and  never  to  the  London  Serbian  Relief 
Fund. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  point  out  that  without 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  towards  Serbia  has 
been  diverted  by  reason  of  the  political  action  of  certain 
parties,  both  in  Serbia  and  this  country,  who  have  as- 
sociated themselves  with  the  slanderous  attack  upon 
their  sister  country  and  the  deliberate  attempt  to  annex 
Montenegro  and  absorb  her  independence.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  at  this  present  moment  Montenegro  is 
held  by  Serbian  soldiers,  and  that  no  Montenegrin  can 
enter  the  country  without  a  Serbian  passport.  This  is 
the  exhibition  of  the  fraternity  and  the  free  declaration 
and  disposition  of  the  little  country  which  is  her  reward 
for  her  magnificent  valour  and  her  loyalty  to  Serbia  in 
going  to  her  assistance  when  she  was  attacked  by 
Austria  ! 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  your  cor- 
respondent of  the  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  in  which  he  stated  clearly  that  the 
Serbian  Relief  Fund  of  London  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  political  intrigues,  and  that  he 
personally  was  not  aware  of  their  existence.  He  fur- 
ther continues  : — 

"  You  will  find  in  me  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  Montenegro  to  be  consulted  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  I  would  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
port any  intrigue  which  had  for  its  object  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  any  independent  State  without  its  own 
consent,  freely  and  constitutionally  given." 

In  conclusion  I  notice  that  Dr.  Koyitch  speaks  of  the 
"  Legation  du  Royaume  des  Serbs,    Croates  et  Slov-  ' 
enes. "    Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  him  that 


this  Legation  and  this  kingdom  is  not  recognised  in 
Great  Britain,  and  its  very  announcement  is  part  of  the 
deliberate  attempt  to  endeavour  to  force  the  intrigue  of 
Serbia  upon  the  public  mind  as  though  it  were  an  esta- 
blished fact? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Devine. 

Northwood  Park,  Winchester, 

THE   RITZ   RESTAURANT   AND  ITS 
CUSTOMERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Has  not  your  correspondent  "A  Sufferer" 
allowed  his  anger  to  hurry  him  into  an  unreasonably 
harsh  view  of  the  directors?  They  are  all  clever  men, 
and  three  of  them,  Lord  Lurgan,  the  Marquis 
d'Hautpoul,  and  Mr.  Harry  Higgins,  are  men  of  the 
world,  who,  if  experience  goes  for  anything,  should 
know  what  a  good  dinner  is.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  those  three  directors  were  present  at  the 
Board,  which  endorsed  and  approved  the  provocative 
insolence  of  the  manager.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  they 
were  at  Newmarket  on  that  day.  But  there  is  one 
remark  made  by  your  correspondent  which  calls  for 
examination.  He  says  that  the  directors  are  allowed  a 
discount  of  30  per  cent,  on  their  bills  for  food  or 
lodging  at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  I  don't  know  whether  this 
is  the  fact;  but  if  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  question- 
able way  of  paying  directors.  The  shareholders  can, 
of  course,  remunerate  their  directors  in  any  way  they 
please,  provided  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Articles  of 
Association,  or  the  Company  Acts.  But  then  the 
shareholders  must  do  so  explicitly,  either  by  articles 
so  drawn,  or  by  resolutions  passed  at  general  meetings. 
To  allow  their  directors  a  30  or  33  per  cent,  deduction 
on  their  bills  seems  a  foolish  way  of  contributing  to 
the  fees  of  hotel  directors.  Because  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  criticise  keenly  either  the  food  or  the  rooms  which 
he  gets  at  a  large  discount;  and  hotel  directors,  if  they 
are  worth  anything,  ought  to  be  keen  and  courageous 
critics  of  the  management. 

Speaking  impartially  and  dispassionately,  I  don't 
know  that  the  Ritz  is  any  worse  than  the  other  West 
End  restaurants.  They  are  all  noisy,  overcrowded, 
vulgar,  with  bad  food  and  impertinent  waiters  and 
managers.  How  can  they  be  anything  else?  Their 
new  patrons  like  crowds,  noise,  and  naked  bodies,  and, 
provided  the  menu  is  long  and  written  in  cook's 
French,  they  think  they  are  dining,  though  they  are 
only  feeding  on  garbage  like  the  animals  at  the  Zoo. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  A.  T. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  trust  the  correspondence  begun  in  your 
columns  through  the  unpleasant  experience  of  an 
officer  and  a  fentleman  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in 
London  will  have  a  salutary  effect.  If  it  leads  to  an 
issue  by  which  one  may  be  made  "  wise  "  (as  thev  say 
in  America)  regarding  those  haunts  of  the  lower 
wealthy  orders  which  unpretentious  folk  who  want 
good  food,  properly  served,  at  reasonable  prices,  would 
'do  well  to  avoid,  it  will  have  supplied  a  want  that  is 
not  "long-felt,"  but  at  the  moment  quite  pressing. 

Yours,  etc., 

RlSTORANTE. 

Authors'  Club. 

p.S. — It  is  not  my  business  to  comment  on  the 
originating  incident,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  the  repre- 
sentative of  anv  licensed  victualler  tell  me  that  he  would 
see  that  I  did  not  get  a  meal  in  his  public  dining-room 
aeain.  I  fancy  I  should  be  snurred — if  he  were  an 
alien — to  teach  him  a  little  about  English  law. 

MEN  OR  WOMEN  SERVANTS? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, —Opinions,  of  course,  differ,  but  how  any  res- 
pectable   householder   can    prefer   these  low-necked, 
powdered,  short-petticoated  parlourmaids  to  men  ser- 
vants surprises  me.    But  even  if  there  are  people  who 
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do  so,  surely  the  men  who  fought  ought  instantly  to  be 
taken  into  the  service  oi  anyone  who  can  afford  to  do  so. 
1  know  of  young-  butlers  who  tramped  the  streets, 
looking'  for  jobs,  and  men  with  first-rate  pre-war  refer- 
ences. It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  men  who  went 
to  the  front  have  improved  in  manners,  morals,  and 
sometimes  in  health,  and  it  is  also  beyond  contradic- 
tion that  the  women  have  badly  deteriorated.  They 
thought  themselves,  and  perhaps  were,  indispensable, 
and  they  have  traded  on  that.  It  is  high  time  they 
should  find  their  level  again,  which  won't  happen  as 
long  as  they  can  swagger  in  men's  jobs.  No  doubt, 
old  gentlemen  in  clubs  like  to  ogle  these  women. 
The  everlasting  intrusion  of  legs  and  bare  necks  (not 
always  spotless)  becomes  disgusting,  and  men  ser- 
vants, at  any  rate,  don't  offend  in  that  way.  There  are 
many  elderly  ladies  who  are  afraid  of  men-servants 
drinking,  swearing,  and  smoking,  but  the  women  do  so 
.nowadays,  especially  those  who  have  been  war- 
workers.  I  coidd  assure  these  ladies  that  the  natural 
courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  male  would  protect  them 
against  the  rudeness  of  the  female,  and  their  comforts 
would  be  better  looked  after.  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
women  who  took  men's  jobs  and  the  war-workers  will 
ever  again  become  modest  and  industrious.  The 
Government  doles  for  idleness  have  sent  many  a  girl  to 
perdition. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  S.  B. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  forty  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  wade 
through  the  papers  of  a  dead  friend  who  had  been  a 
curate  of  Kingsley.  Amid  a  most  wonderful  collection 
of  letters  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  there  were  several  from  Charles  Kingsley,  one 
of  which,  dated  "  Eversley,  May  6,  1856,"  seemed  to 
be  worth  keeping  for  the  sake  of  a  few  common-sense 
remarks,  and,  when  I  asked  if  there  was  any  objection 
to  my  keeping  it,  it  was  given  to  me. 

The  letter  is  now  before  me,  and  is  marked 
"  Private  ";  but  that  applies  to  a  small  family  matter, 
and  not  to  the  general  literary  criticisms  it  contains 
which  attracted  my  attention.  As  they  may  interest 
you  and  perhaps,  others,  I  append  a  copy  of  them. 

"Scene  descriptions  are  among  the  most  difficult 
works  of  art.  Even  Scott  could  not  do  them.  Ruskin 
has  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  but  is  not  quiet  enough. 
His  Nature  is  always  tearing  and  ramping,  like  one  of 
his  favourite  Tintoretto's  pictures.  Tennyson  is  not  in 
that  line  :  when  lie  writes  English,  which  is  not  always. 
For  me,  who  have  done  a  little  in  that  line,  it  is  only  in 
the  last  few  months  that  I  have  found  out  the  real 
secret  of  it — and  C.  's  attempts  would  be  commonplace 
without  being  quiet.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write 
better  than  the  mob,  while  the  whole  mob  is  writing 
too,  and  at  once  infecting  one  with  its  own  bad  taste, 
and  drowning  one's  little  melody  in  its  infinite  tootle  of 
all  manner  of  Jew's-harps  and  Pan's  pipes,  not  without 
fiddle,  clarinet,  and  big  drum — Macaulay  playing  the 
last." 

The  big  drum  seemed  to  me  a  very  inapt  description 
of  literary  scenery,  and  to  make  good  Kingsley 's  own 
words  that  scene  descriptions  require  a  master  hand. 
The  distant  rumbling  of  the  sea  seems  to  me  more  sug- 
gestive of  Macaulay 's  everlasting  verbiage  without 
getting  anv  forrarder  than  the  wakening  influence  of  a 
drum. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Esther  Delaforce. 
Dvarrets,  Horsham,   16th  June,  1919. 

DE  QUINCEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  De  Quincey  is  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  more  of  the  kind.  The' 
English  classics  are  a  great  relief  in  a  world  busy  with 
the  dodging  and  paltering  of  politics,  and  the  senti- 
mental twaddle  or  deliberate  deception  of  "  stunters." 

De  Quincey  is  particularly  English,  showing  man-' 
of  the  insular  prejudices  of  John  Bull,  but  I  wish  I 


could  believe  that  there  are  among  the  English  to-day 
such  excellent  writers  of  prose  as  your  contributor  indi- 
cates. There  is  a  reason  why  there  should  not  be. 
Nearly  all  our  great  English  styles  are  founded  on  the 
Bible  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and  both  these 
sources  of  education  are  neglected  by  the  world  ot  to- 
day, which  the  journalist  for  the  most  part  follows  in 
his  taste.  We  live,  as  an  Editor  once  remarked,  in 
the  age  of  Harmsworth,  not  Wordsworth.  De  Quincev 
was  full  of  the  classics,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pas- 
sage which  Tennyson  repeated  from  '  The  Opium 
Eater  '  as  a  model  of  fine  English.  (Memoir  by  his 
Son,  II.,  414)  : — 

"  Yet  I  knew,  even  in  my  dream,  that  they  had 
been  in  the  grave  for  nearly  two  centuries.  This 
pageant  would  suddenly  dissolve ;  and,  at  a  clapping 
of  hands,  would  be  heard  the  heart-quaking  sound  of 
Consul  Romanus ;  and  immediately  come  '  sweeping 
by,  in  gorgeous  paludaments,  Paulus  or  Marius,  girt 
round  by  a  company  of  centurions,  with  the  crimson 
tunic  hoisted   on    a  spear,    and    followed    by  the 
alalagmos  of  the  Roman  legions." 
A  great  passage  indeed,  but  not,  1  think,  one  of 
De  Quincey 's  best,  though  any  man  may  hesitate  to 
dispute  fhe  taste-  of  Tennyson  speaking  in  a  ripe  old 
age.    But  I  will  quote  against  him  another  master  of 
English,  glorious  John  Dryden. 

"  If  too  many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon 
us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  designed,  not  to  assist 
the  natives,  but  to  conquer  them." 
"Consul  Romanus"  and  "paludaments  "  are  fine, 
but  foreign.    And  what  on  earth  were  Roman  legions 
doing  with  a  Greek  alalagmos?    It  is  a  rare  word  in 
Greek  literature,  evidently  dragged  in  for  its  sound. 

With  his  zeal  for  the  classics  De  Quincey  combined 
an  inveterate  malice  which,  I  hope,  is  not  characteristic 
of  John  Bull.  Detesting  Porson,  he  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  question  Porson's  monumental  erudition.  But 
he  must  needs  add  concerning  the  letters  to  Travis  and 
the  stinging  scholar  :  "It  may  chance  that  on  this 
subject  Master  Porson  will  get  stung  through  his  coffin, 
before  he  is  many  years  deader."  De  Quincey  was 
"  willing  to  wound  "  :  nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste, 
or  more  ineffective. 

Yours  truly, 

Cantab. 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE   AND  PELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  observe  in  your  issue  of  June  7th  two  state- 
ments :   (1)  That  I  have  written  a  glowing  tribute  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  Pelmanism.     (2)  That  I  have  been  paid 
to  give  a  testimonial  to  Muller. 

Both  these  statements  are  falsehoods.  I  have  never 
given  any  testimonial  of  any  sort  to  Pelman  at  any 
time,  nor  have  I  ever  received  one  penny  for  saying 
that  I  consider  Midler's  exercises  to  be  good. 

1  must  ask  you,  therefore,  to  make  an  unreserved 
withdrawal  of  these  two  assertions  and  apologise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

[We  cannot  withdraw  what  we  have  not  said  :  and  if 
Sir  Arthur  will  read  our  Note  again  he  will  find  that 
we  did  not  say  that  he  had  been  paid  by  Pelman  or 
Muller,  or  anybody.  What  we  charged  him  with  was 
the  superabundance  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
necessary  to  suffer  a  course  of  Pelmanism  and 
Mullerism  and  to  praise  both.  Sir  Arthur  assures  us 
that  he  has  not  praised  Pelmanism,  and  without 
searching  newspaper  files  we  accept  his  statement, 
and  apologise  for  having  by  an  aberration  of  the  pen 
accused  him  of  so  gross  an  imbecility.  It  all  comes 
of  this  most  fascinating  romancer  allowing  himself 
to  be  merged  in  the  common  herd  of  Knights,  for 
after  our  pen  had  written  Sir  Arthur  it  proceeded 
from  force  of  habit  to  Conan  Doyle,  though  we  were 
thinking  of  Ouiller  Couch.  We  don't  know  how  we 
can  make  it  up  to  the  real  and  right  Sir  Arthur, 
except  by  offering  to  send  him  gratis  our  system  of 
Melmanism,  which  will  make  him  forget  Pelman  and 
Muller  and  Quiller  Couch  and  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
The  Saturday  Review  and  himself. — Ed.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 

A   SOUND  HISTORIAN. 

The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave.  Edited  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave.  2  vols.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
30s.  net  each. 

THESE  handsome  and  well-printed  volumes  are  the 
first  of  the  collected  historical  works  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave.  Jewish  by  family,  his  life-work  lay 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  mediaeval  history ;  and 
as  deputy-keeper  of  the  Public  Records  from  1838  to 
1861,  he  gathered  the  scattered  documents  from  fifty- 
six  repositories  into  one  collection  and  made  them 
available  for  students.  The  first  volume  of  this  History 
appeared  in  1851,  the  second  in  1857:  they  are  now 
reprinted,  without  alteration  of  the  text,  but  with  addi- 
tional notes  and  a  good  index  to  each  volume.  A  bio- 
graphy of  Palgrave  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  The 
editing  has  been  done  by  his  third  son,  the  dis- 
tinguished banker. 

If  ever  a  man's  reputation  was  submerged  by  the 
results  of  his  own  labours,  Francis  Palgrave  was  the 
man.  His  work  lies  at  the  base  of  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  constitutional  history  of  mediaeval  England, 
and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  possible  its  critical 
study.  In  1836  he  was  able  to  say  :  "  In  Germany  they 
have  made  the  Commonwealth  (the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  1832)  the  basis  of  their 
inquiry  into  Anglo-Saxon  History.  In  France,  the 
University  has  adopted  my  theory  of  the  Feudal  law, 
and  in  America  they  quote  me  as  an  authority  in 
Congress. " 

Could  he  have  published  then  this  work,  already  in 
existence  in  some  form  or  other,  it  would  have  taken 
its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  historical 
study.  But  when  it  actually  appeared  a  new  school 
of  historians,  of  which  Freeman  is  the  type,  had  grown 
up,  and  the  faults  of  his  performance  overshadowed  its 
merit  in  popular  estimation. 

Yet  Freeman  probably,  and  Bryce  certainly,  would 
not  have  done  the  work  for  which  they  are  famous 
except  for  the  foundation  laid  by  Palgrave.  He  it  was 
who  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  survival  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  the  influence  it  exerted  through  the 
Dark  Age  of  Western  Europe.  The  continuity  of  this 
influence  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  historical 
thought.  He  entertained  no  illusions  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  ancient  Rome,  but  he  had  always  in  mind  the 
direction  it  gave  to  the  development  of  a  new  civilisa- 
tion among  the  semi-barbarians  of  Germany  and 
France.  He  set  the  history  of  the  Normans  in  France 
and  England  against  the  background  of  the  Empire 
and  its  divisions,  and  made  it  plain  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  was  an  accidental  creation  of  the  9th  century 
after  some  nine  or  ten  partitions  of  the  country.  Paris 
itself  had  only  just  risen  into  prominence:  "The  City 
of  Revolutions  begins  her  real  history  by  the  first 
French  Revolution." 

Palgrave  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  his- 
torian, and,  first  of  all,  he  knew  not  only  all  the  sources 
on  which  he  had  to  rely,  but  all  the  places  in  which  the 
events  took  place  and  the  changes  in  their  topography 
which  a  thousand  years  had  brought  about.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  not  often  careful  to  justify  his  statements 
by  a  reference  to  his  authority  for  them  :  it  is  one  of 
the  great  defects  of  his  work,  and  that  which  an  editor 
should  have  endeavoured  to  supply  :  but  the  few  state- 
ments of  his  which  have  been  seriously  attacked  can  be 
defended  or  explained  as  verbal  lapses.  And  he  had 
the  great  gift  of  the  historic  imagination ;  the  past  was 
reconstructed  in  his  mind,  not  as  a  pageant  of  dresses 
and  arms  of  archaeological  exactitude,  but  as  a  living 
thing  seen  through  the  eyes  and  brains  of  monks  and 
men  of  action.  Moreover,  he  brought  to  his  study  of 
the  facts  the  vivifying  force  of  a  sagacious  and  original 
conception  of  the  main  tendencies  of  early  mediaeval 
history.  But  the  fatal  defects  which  deprived  him  of 
the  fame  he  coveted  and  did  so  much  to  deserve  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  make  his  book,  though  one  which  must 


always  be  consulted  by  students,  difficult  and  even 
irritating  to  read.  His  great  work  suffers  from  a  want 
of  composition  :  not,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  a  plan, 
but  that,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  dictated 
his  work  instead  of  writing  it,  he  continually  loaded  it 
with  disproportionate  digressions  and  irrelevant  excur- 
sions, interspersing  antiquated  moralising  and  in- 
congruous reflections. 

The  method  of  preparing  an  edition  of  this  book  for 
modern  students  is  plain ;  severe  excision  of  irrele- 
vancies  and  the  addition  of  full  justificatory  notes  would 
be  indispensable,  but  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  edition  is  a  monument  of  filial  piety,  the  editor's 
hand  was  conceivably  restrained.  He  should  certainly 
have  removed  obvious  blemishes,  as  on  p.  117,  vol.  1, 
where  a  slight  alteration  would  have  made  clear  that 
Abdelrahman  was  Caliph  of  Cordova,  not  of  Baghdad. 
But  the  editor  was  under  no  restraint  as  to  his  notes, 
and  these  should  have  been  entrusted  to  an  expert. 
People  who  are  going  to  read  this  book  do  not  need  to 
be  told  who  is  Edmund  Burke  or  Walter  Scott,  and 
Pericles  or  Aspasia.  Such  notes  are  merely  waste 
of  space. 

A  complete  edition  of  Palgrave 's  works  will  be  not 
only  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory,  but  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  historical  student.  He 
was  a  lover  of  architecture,  the  queen  and  mother  of 
the  arts,  a  student  of  early  Italian  painting,  a  keen 
critic,  and,  on  a  restricted  canvas,  a  lifelike  portrayer  of 
mediaeval  life  and  character.  We  welcome  the  scheme 
laid  down  by  the  editor,  for  the  public  gratitude  is  due 
for  every  scrap  of  his  father's  enormous  contributions 
to  knowledge  which  can  be  reproduced.  We  do  not 
gather  that  the  Essay  on  the  King's  Council  and  the 
introductions  to  the  Record  Commission  .publications 
are  to  be  reprinted ;  they  are  certainly  worth  it.  We 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  fine  photogravure  of 
Palgrave,  dated  1844  (wjth  a  signature  of  1834  below 
it),  and  some  useful  maps  and  genealogical  tables.  The 
typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  work  are  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  the  Press. 

AN  ARBITER  ELEGANTIARUM. 

Murray  Marks  and  his  Friends.      By  Dr.  G.  C.  Wil- 
liamson.   John  Lane.    12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  read  of  a  man  whose  life,  graced  by 
two  characteristics,  scrupulous  commercial  probity 
and  artistic  perception  of  a  standard  equally  high,  was 
spent  among  the  painters,  poets,  writers  and  lovers  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  of  the  last  forty  years.  Murray  Marks 
worked  for  his  living  as  a  London  dealer  in  antique 
works  of  art,  but  that  was  not  all.  His  heart  felt  what 
he  saw  or  handled  ;  his  very  soul  was  set  aglow  by  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  thing,  and  as  soon  as  his  bread  and 
butter  had,  by  his  business  ability,  been  placed  beyond 
risk,  determination  to  see  that  a  really  fine  piece — china, 
bronze,  painting,  furniture — received  a  home  or  reward, 
due  to  its  merit,  directed  his  actions  rather  than  desire 
for  large  profits.  Many  a  fine  collection  in  the  country 
was  got  together  under  his  guidance  and  many  an  artist 
or  craftsman  received  encouragement  from  him.  For 
he  was  one  of  those  dealers  who,  differing  from  the 
mere  trader  and  auction  buyer  from  Bond  Street,  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  the  Place  Vend6me,  possessed  the  ability  to 
detect  the  sparkle  of  a  gem  before  fashion,  newspaper 
puffs,  and  auction  prices  had  manufactured  value  and 
reputation  for  a  "  collector's  piece."  Too  often  works 
of  art  are  mere  symbols  of  wealth,  and  not  of  their 
owner's  mental  quality,  and  whereas  25  years  ago  the 
real  amateur  bought  piece  by  piece,  a  fine  old  bronze,  an 
early  Italian  picture,  a  bust,  a  16th  Century  cabinet, 
and  was  content  if  he  could  live  with  a  few  things  that 
would  have  pleased  a  Florentine  merchant  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici's  time,  to-day  the  arrivist  buys  a  collection  of 
the  pretty-pretty  type  in  a  lump  and  decks  out  his  house 
to  look  like  the  interior  of  a  very  expensive  New  York 
flat  or  a  gorgeous  caravanserai  in  Paris.  Marks, 
Whistler  and  Rossetti,  set  the  fashion  in  England  for 
Nankin  blue  and  white,  though  the  Dutch  knew  its 
merits  in  their  colour  schemes  generations  earlier.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  Dutch  were  buying  back  our  blue  and 
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white,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  South  German 
collectors  who,  always  lovers  of  the  Seizieme  period  of 
French  and  Italian  art,  were  outbidding  American  and 
British  buyers  of  such  other  things  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen  in  the  Waddesdon  Room  at  the  British  Museum 
or  in  the  Salting  Cabinets  of  South  Kensington.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  if  we 
ever  again  have  money  to  spare  on  the  elegancies  of 
life,  we  may  be  able  to  buy  back  from  the  Germans 
some  of  their  purchases  made  here  during  the  ten  years 
before  the  war.  These  gems  are  not  toys,  they  are 
primers  of  education. 

Marks  showed  always  a  nice  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  of  personal  dignity ;  were  he  yet  living,  he 
would,  perhaps,  wince  at  the  somewhat  trivial  and 
chatty  character  of  the  book  before  us.  The  author 
from  time  to  time  strays  a  good  way  from  the  subject 
title.  He  might  have  reproduced  some  of  Marks 's 
often  cynical,  though  usually  correct  observations ;  for 
example,  his  idea  of  a  comfortable  life,  or  his  preference 
for  nobility  rather  than  beauty ;  the  low  place  he  gave 
to  prettiness  in  the  scale ;  his  detestation  of  the  mar- 
chand-amateur,  whom  he  once  described  as  a  snob  mak- 
ing large  profits  by  dealing,  from  a  private  house,  in 
goods  he  was  ashamed  openly  to  sell  more  cheaply  as 
an  honest  tradesman  !  English  collectors  have  of  late 
years  surrendered  to  foreign  buyers  the  work  of,  let  us 
say,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Del  Verrocchio,  Francois 
Clouet  and  so  on,  and  turned  their  attention  to  a  less 
severe  art.  Bond  Street  must  educate  the  coming  col- 
lectors to  understand  the  Renaissance  period ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  expert  dealers  to  replace  Marks, 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  as  straight  as  a 
gun,  and  that  he  possessed  a  natural  mental  refinement 
of  the  highest  order  to  which  was  added  accurate  know- 
ledge. The  book  is  well  got  up  and  worth  reading.  It 
also  contains  some  illustrations. 

LIVING  KNOWLEDGE. 
The  Intuitive  Basis  of  Knowledge  :  An  Epistemological 
Inquiry.    By  Professor  N.  O.  Lossky.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  N.  A.  Duddington.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

IT  would  be  a  pity  if  the  first  Russian  philosophical 
book  to  be  translated  into  English  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  trend  of  Russian  thought.  We  expect 
greater  things  from  Russia  than  essays  on  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  As  such,  however,  Professor  Lossky's 
work  is  important  and  ought  to  be  widely  discussed, 
and  its  translator  has  to  be  commended  for  tackling 
such  an  intricate  subject.  It  is  a  patient  attempt  to 
unburden  knowledge  of  the  unbecoming  garments  in 
which  modern  philosophy  has  clothed  her,  and  to  reveal 
her,  naked  and  unabashed,  in  the  very  acts  of  assimilat- 
ing and  digesting  living  facts.  The  point  of  view  of 
common-sense  is  thus  vindicated  in  opposition  to 
theories  which  deny  the  possibility  of  immediate  aware- 
ness by  the  self  of  the  not-self.  Knowledge  is  held  to 
be  ' '  reality  itself,  life  itself,  which  has  simply  become 
differentiated  by  means  of  comparison." 

It  is  clear,  then,  what  is  implied  by  "the  intuitive 
basis  of  knowledge."  Before  an  object  in  the  real 
world  can  be  known  it  must  be  experienced  ' '  in 
consciousness,"  not  as  a  copy  of  the  real,  not  as  a 
symbolic  reproduction  of  it,  not  as  a  mere  appearance, 
but  in  itself — "  a  presence  in  the  act  of  knowing  of  the 
reality  to  be  known."  There  is  no  other  criterion  of 
Truth.  There  remains  only  a  necessity  to  discriminate 
between  those  objects  in  consciousness  which  have 
been  given  from  without  and  those  factors  inherent  in 
the  process  of  knowing  itself,  to  make  accurate  judg- 
ments regarding  the  real  facts  of  the  world.  If  our 
judgments  are  coloured  by  personal  desire  or  by  un- 
founded hypotheses,  we  cannot  be  assured  of  their 
truth;  but  if  they  are  discriminated  as  objective,  cold, 
disinterested,  conscientious,  then  we  should  feel  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  reality  and  are  describing  real 
events.  This  method  alone  presents  us  with  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  is  experience  being  made  by  the 
process  of  discrimination  less  and  less  vague,  formless 
and  blurred. 

The  justification  for  such  a  theory  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  three  most  persistent  theories  of  knowledge 


are  all  based,  in  Prof.  Lossky's  opinion,  on  certain 
invalid  dogmatic  assumptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  assumption  that  the  knowing  subject  is 
isolated  from  the  known  object.  (1)  Setting  out  with 
this  assumption,  pre-Kantian  empiricism  undertook 
"  to  prove  that  in  the  self  there  is  contained  a  copy  of 
the  not-self."  But  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  ;  indeed,  to  such  a 
theory,  "not  even  the  tliought  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  could  ever  have  arisen  in  any  human 
mind."  Empiricism,  therefore,  ended  with  Hume  in 
absolute  scepticism,  everything  beyond  the  range  of 
momentary  apprehension  being  necessarily  regarded  as 
mere  belief.  (2)  Pre-Kantian  rationalism  lared  no 
better,  for  it  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  experience 
consists  of  the  states  of  the  knowing  subject  and  can 
give  no  adequate  knowledge  of  an  external  world.  It 
had  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  knowledge 
is  innate  in  character  and  transcendent  in  significance. 

(3)  In  Kant  we  find  a  first  step  made  on  the  road  to 
the  intuitional  theory,  an  attempt  to  unite  the  subject 
and  object  by  including  the  object  in  the  subject,  and 
thus  dispensing  with  transcendent,  theories.  Mind 
itself  is  held  by  Kant  to  impose  the  laws  of  Nature,  on 
nature,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  know  those 
laws.  Unfortunately,  however,  Nature,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
can  never  be  fathomed.  The  self  and  equally  the  not- 
self,  as  they  really  are,  remain  altogether  unknowable. 
The  only  process  we  know  is  the  process  of  knowing. 
Prof.  Lossky  deems  that  such  a  view  impoverishes  the 
world,  since  it  reduces  everything  that  we  think  we 
know  as  concrete  presentations,  like  pots  and  pans,  to 
mere  phantasms  and  ghosts.  Nor  only  so,  but  Kant 
"has  terribly  impoverished  the  idea  of  God."  God  is 
nothing  to  him  but  "a  demand  for  unconditional 
totality  in  the  synthesis  of  the  sensuous  data  of  experi- 
ence."  That  is,  real  things  have  still  been  left  outside 
the  process  of  knowing.  Kant's  bridge  over  the  gulf 
separating  self  from  not-self  has  been  built  of  vapour, 
and  is  therefore  useless,  though  it  may  appear 
attractive. 

Philosophy  since  Kant  has  not  been  oblivious  of  the 
view  principle  which  he  fought  for,  the  principle  that 
some  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  is  possible.  But  the 
genius  of  such  men  as  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel 
"  undertook  too  much,  they  attempted  to  decide  by  pure 
intellectual  intuition  alone  problems  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  help  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope  and 
the  retort."  What  is  required  is  a  combined  epis- 
temological effort  among  philosophers,  and  Prof. 
Lossky  thinks  that  Russian  philosophy,  which  so  far 
has  had  no  philosophic  history,  shows  a  promise  of 
becoming  organically  united  along  the  lines  which  h€ 
lays  down. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  the  logical  rami- 
fications which  such  a  theory  as  Prof.  Lossky's  leads 
to,  nor  do  we  consider  the  elucidation  of  them  neces- 
sary in  order  to  understand  his  main  position,  but  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  some  of  them  might  easily  lead,  we 
think,  to  a  serious  criticism  of  that  position.  That 
"metaphysics  has  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  epis- 
temology,  and  not  epistemology  to  the  demands  of 
metaphysics  "  is  the  underlying  presupposition  of  the 
book.  The  result  is  a  constant  shelving  of  what  must 
be  for  knowledge  the  fundamental  problems  of  life. 
After  all  his  talk  about  living  knowledge,  Prof.  Lossky 
has  nothing  whatever  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  a  new 
revelation  of  what  exists.  He  perpetually  ties  himself 
down  to  a  psycho-logical  account  of  how  we  think,  and 
his  oft-repeated  statement  that,  when  we  think 
properly  we  are  thinking  reality,  leads  us  to  no  clearer 
idea  of  what  that  reality  means.  Surely  what  we  look 
for  from  a  philosopher  first  of  all  is  a  meaning  to,  an 
interpretation  of,  self  and  not-self.  All  Prof.  Lossky 
gives  us  is  his  conviction  that  knowledge  is  a  direct 
acquaintance  of  self  with  the  non-self,  and  "that  there 
can  be  no  essential  contrast  between  description  and 
explanation. " 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  all  the  intrinsic  theory 
attempts  to  do.  There  is  no  great  satisfaction  in 
believing  that  a  true  description  of  the  processes  of 
knowledge  presents  us  with  a  theory  of  knowledge. 
To  what  will  all  such  analytic  science  lead?  Prof. 
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Lossky's  thesis  culminates  in  philosophic  bathos.  "  The 
possibility  ol  a  knowing  laculty  and  ot  all  that  charac- 
terises it  is  no  doubt  in  the  last  resort  to  be  explained 
by  tlie  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Absolute  Reason. 
But  t,,ese  problems  belong  to  the  province  of  meta- 
pnysic  "  (p.  412,  italics  oursj.  Still  more  striking  are 
the  words,  "  the  whole  question  ol  the  relation  ot  the 
phenomenal  to  the  real  is  .  .  .  according  to  the 
intuitional  view,  a  metaphysical  and  not  an  epis- 
temological  question."  'Ihis  from  a  thinker  who  has 
endeavoured  to  criticise  Kant  for  not  going  far  enough 
with  the  intuitional  theory  casts  a  grave  doubt  on  his 
own  ability  to  do  likewise. 

AX    EARLY  ELIZABETHAN'. 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Arthur  Hall  of  Grantham.  By 
H.  G.  Wright.    Longmans.     10s.  bd.  net. 

TURNING  the  pages  of  a  biography  which  only 
months  of  study  and  research  can  have  completed 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  gave  much  more 
of  thought  and  of  vitafity  to  building  that  rich  century 
eve  term  "  Elizabethan  "  than  a  man  whose  turbulence 
cost  him  years  of  prison  and  whose  translation  of 
Homer  was  rough  even  tor  a  pre-Elizabethan  age. 

Arthur  Hall  of  Grantham  was  born  about  1539  and 
passed  much  of  his  childhood  at  Calais,  where  his 
father,  Erancis  Hall,  was  stationed  as  Comptroller. 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one 
which  describes  the  life  of  the  city  during  that  period. 
Though  it  was  English  in  its  essential  leatures,  there 
was  no  dearth  of  foreign  influence,  and  traders  and 
fishermen,  both  Erench  and  ITemish,  crowded  the 
market  and  the  streets.  Yet  it  was  a  strict  watch  that 
was  kept  about  the  walls,  "  the  Lantern  Gate  "  and  the 
"  Water  Gate,"  and  perhaps  the  constant  vigilance 
and  uneasiness  did  much  to  develop  that  impetuous 
temper  which  was  to  prove  so  disastrous  to  Hail  later 
in  his  life. 

Erancis  Hall  died  in  1552  and  Arthur,  then  aged 
thirteen,  came  to  England  to  be  the  ward  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  to  share  with  Burghley's  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Cecil,  the  education  common  to  the  wealthy 
youth  of  the  time.  It  seems  to  be  questionable 
whether,  as  a  boy,  he  possessed  any  real  interest  in 
learning;  and  it  is  doubtiul  whether  he  ever  learnt 
Greek. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with  "Father 
Hubbard's  Tales"  or  the  comedies  of  Middleton  that 
Arthur  Hall  suffered  his  lirst  imprisonment  for  debt  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  essential  end  to  an  Elizabethan  education,  for 
a  man  needed  wit,  indeed,  to  keep  either  land  or  money 
in  the  London  of  that  age.  A  year  later  Hall  married 
Mary  Bowie  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  goldsmith,  and 
for  the  time  his  financial  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  went  abroad,  exploring 
half  Europe  and  visiting  Constantinople.  He  returned 
to  London  about  1569. 

Two  years  later  he  entered  Parliament  and  fell  into 
disfavour  almost  at  once  through  his  vigorous  cham- 
pionship of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  interesting  to  wonder  if  it  were  from  any 
sense  of  justice  he  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  or  whether 
it  was  just  for  the  joy  it  gave  him  to  express  a  contrary 
opinion  to  the  one  usually  accepted  of  the  world. 

Not  long  after  his  quarrel  with  Melchizedejc  Mallory 
began  which  was  to  have  so  important  an  influence 
upon  his  life.  An  actual  duel  seems  to  have  been 
avoided,  but  in  one  encounter  Hall's  servant  Smalley 
was  arrested.  Hall  contended  he  was  privileged,  and 
Smalley  passed   into  the  custody  of  the   House  of 


Commons,  being  freed  upon  his  master's  undertaking 
to  produce  hira  wiien  required.  lhe  case  was  reopened 
later  and  decided  against  nail,  luroulent  witli  rage, 
lie  refused  eitner  to  pay  the  line  or  produce  bmaiiey. 
fie  did  not  submit  until  111s  expulsion  was  resolved,  in 
revenge  Hall  wrote  and  puuiisned  anonymously  the 
"  L-etier  sent  by  1«.A.,"  winch  gave  Ins  own  ueience 
and  cast  abundant  scorn  upon  tne  nouse  ol  Commons, 
l  lie  more  his  lellow  memuei  s  rayed,  tne  more  aeiiant 
he  oecame  until  ne  was  nnaily  mipiisoned  in  tne  lower 
lor  seven  weeks  and  hned  500  marks.  A  series  of 
quarrels  with  his  JLincoinsnire  neighbours  and  an 
atiempt  to  marry  Lady  francis  ol  bussex,  which  ended 
111  dismal  laiiure  and  imprisonment  in  tne  iviarsUalsea, 
marked  ms  later  lite,  rie-  was  linpiisoned  lor  aeot  in 
1001,  and  in  spite  of  pampniets  addressed  to  i^ing 
James,  lie  seems  to  have  remained  in  oonuaye  until  ms 
deatn  in  1005. 

Knowledge  of  the  thought  and  emotions  of  all 
nations  anu  ul  ail  perioas  is,  perliaps,  tne  root  ol  any 
vital  age.  Certainly  tne  niizaoetnans  were  not  dis- 
dainlui  ol  translation.  Vet  the  best  tnat  can  be  said  of 
i-iall  s  version  ot  tne  '  Iliad  '  is  tnat  it  was  tne  nrst 
atiempt  to  render  tne  Greek  poem  into  h-ngiish.  'that 
it  had  any  influence  on  Cliapman  is  doubtlui.  the  frag- 
ments Irom  rial!  s  letters,  quoted  at  the  end  ot  tne 
book  are  more  curious,  more  interesting,  trenchant  as 
tney  are  witn  some  ol  Ins  blunt  vigour,  .but  tlie  book, 
vaiuauie  as  it  is  lor  relerenee,  inteiests  a  modern  reauer 
ior  its  record  ot  riall  s  hie,  ratlier  than  his  work. 

WILLS  AND  WILES. 


The  Talleyrand  Maxim. 
Lock.    6s.  net. 


By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Ward, 


THIS  novel  is  of  the  type  which  publishers  would 
recommend  as  "frankly  melodramatic."  It  deals 
with  a  lost  will  and  the  scheming  villainy  of  a  solici- 
tor's clerk,  and  it  has  full  measure  of  incident  in  the 
way  of  robbery,  fraud,  blackmail,  and  death  in  various 
forms,  sudden,  violent  or  suspicious.  The  story  is 
written  with  the  easy  facility  of  a  practised  hand,  and, 
if  we  once  accept  without  demur  certain  conventional 
improbabilities,  it  shows  plenty  of  movement.  There 
are  several  matters  left  over  at  the  end  on  which  we 
should  have  liked  further  information.  Eor  instance, 
is  the  burning  of  the  original  will  condoned  just  because 
the  duplicate  is  produced  by  another  party  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  causes  for 
the  popularity  of  stories  of  this  type,  for  popular  they 
certainly  are.  One  cause,  perhaps,  is  that  tne  reader 
gets  a  certain  pleasurable  mental  exercise  in  picking 
out  for  himself  the  various  improbabilities,  and  in 
noting  the  ingenious  devices  adopted  by  the  novelist  to 
prevent  those  improbabilities  from  obtruding  them- 
selves too  markedly  in  the  course  of  the  story.  Such 
occupation  keeps  the  reader's  interest  alive,  and  at  the 
end  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having  exercised,  in  how- 
ever trivial  a  degree,  his  faculty  of  critical  analysis. 

LOVE  IN  A  FOREST. 

Green  Pastures.    By  Una  L.  Silberrad.  Hutchinson. 
6s.  gd.  net. 

MISS  SILBERRAD  has  won  for  herself  an  assured 
place  among  the  writers  of  to-day,  and  a  nice 
new  novel  from  her  pen  is  always  welcome.  Of  late 
years  she  has  turned  for  subject  to  what  may  be  called 
the  costume  periods,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  greater 
variety  of  characterization  may  be  indulged  in  before 
steam  and  modern  conditions  have  brought  us  to  an 
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outward  uniformity,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  plot 
may  be  simplified.  This  leaves,  or  should  leave,  her 
invention  free  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  working- 
out  of  the  story,  and  some  of  her  costume  novels  are 
worthy  of  her  best  powers.  The  book  before  us  is 
rather  slight  in  substance.  Lucius  Scarlet,  fleeing 
alter  a  duel,  is  received  into  the  house  of  Damans 
Stonor  as  her  cousin  Lucius  Stonor,  by  an  accident. 
They  love,  he  retires,  and  the  cousin  first  seeks  to 
marry  Damaris,  and  then  connives  at  her  removal  by 
poison.  Damaris  is  saved,  partly  by  Scarlet,  partly 
by  Tobiah,  a  wandering  sectary,  and  placed  in  security, 
and  in  due  time  the  lovers  are  united.  The  story  is 
delicately,  whimsically  told,  with  little  touches  of  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things  :  it  is  charming,  but  we  look 
for  stronger  work  from  the  author  of  'The  Good  Com- 
rade,' 'Ordinary  People,'  and  'Success.'  Let  us  hope 
that  Miss  Silberrad  will  return  with  all  speed  to  the 
people  of  the  twentieth  century  for  her  subjects. 

AN  UNIMPORTANT  FAMILY. 
The  Sterndales  of  Sterndale  House.    By  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Spielmann.    Chatto  &  Windus.    7s.  net. 

THE  name  of  Dr.  Paul  Heger,  to  whom  this  novel 
is  dedicated,  awakens  anticipations  which  do  not 
find  fulfilment.  The  heroine,  Doris  Sterndale,  is  for  a 
short  time  under  tuition  in  a  pensionnat  at  Brussels, 
but  beyond  a  certain  contempt  for  her  Belgian  class- 
mates she  has  nothing  in  common  with  Lucy  Snowe. 
Her  school  experiences  are,  in  fact,  lightly  passed  over, 
but  some  prominence  is  given  to  a  friendship  formed 
in  holiday  time  with  a  Jewish  girl  whom  Doris  after- 
wards visits  at  Maida  Vale.  The  life  of  a  pious  yet 
enlightened  Hebrew  family  is  described  with  evident 
sympathy,  but  with  an  almost  total  absence  of  that 
elusive  quality  known  as  atmosphere,  of  which,  indeed, 
there  is  little  trace  in  the  book  generally.  Mrs.  Spiel- 
mann deals  rather  in  exact  statement,  and  in  a  meticu- 
lous dotting  of  "  i.'s  "  and  crossing  of  t's."  On 
moral  issues  her  outlook  has  mostly  a  commendable 
clearness,  and  we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  Doris, 
who  is  certainly  intended  for  a  sympathetic  heroine, 
philandering  with  a  tcrtium  quid  behind  the  back  of  an 
adoring  and  formerly  adored  husband.  The  family 
history  of  the  Sterndales,  which  is  pursued  through 
more  than  one  generation,  has  some  curious  incidents, 
but  is  not  of  engrossing  interest. 

A   GENTLE  CRITIC. 

Sister  Woman.     By  J.   G.   Sime.     Grant  Richards. 
7s.  net. 

MISS  SIME  has  scanned  her  sister  woman  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  and  kindly  sympathy,  which 
is  all  the  more  meritorious,  because  the  sister  woman  of 
her  recorded  experience,  whether  married  or  single, 
respectable  or  the  reverse,  would  mostly  seem  to  suffer 
from  at  least  a  touch  of  sex  mania.  Yet  those  who  in 
real  life  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  persons 
thus  afflicted  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  if  unlimited 
sympathy  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy  in  their  case. 
A  more  bracing  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  incul- 
cation, in  some  form  comprehensible  to  the  individual, 
of  two  commonplace,  but  incontrovertible  principles; 
that  nobody  in  this  world  gets  everything  which  she — 
or  even  he — would  like,  and  that  the  human  race  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  for  other  purposes  besides  that  of 
reproducing  itself.  It  may  further  be  possible  that 
Miss  Sime  has  not  entirely  eluded  the  pitfall  of  credit- 
ing her  characters  with  the  feelings  which  she  con- 
siders appropriate  to  certain  situations,  rather  than 
those  which  would  naturally  be  theirs.  But  apart  from 
such  considerations,  there  is  much  interest  and  often  a 
pleasant  touch  of  humour  in  these  sketches  of  working 
women's  lives  in  Canada,  their  hardships  and  com- 
pensations. 
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Ghosts  of  Piccadillv  (G.  S.  Street).    Constable.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Greater  Love,  The  (Raymond  Havwood).    Elkin  Mathews.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Gentle  Cynic,  A  (Morris  Jastrow,  Junior).    Lippincott.    9s.  net. 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  The  (David  Belasco).    Jarrold.    Is.  9d. 
net. 

Henrv  Scott  Holland  (Christopher  Cheshire).  Wells  Gardner. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Home  and  the  World,  The  (Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore).  Mac- 
millan.   6s.  net. 
Heritage  (V.  Sackville-West).    Collins.    6s.  net. 
Home  Fires  in  France  (Dorothy  Canfield).    Constable.    6s.  net. 


READ  THIS  BEFORE 

GOING  ON  YOUR  HOLIDAY 

""TOURISTS.  Travellers,  and  Hnliday-makers  should  write  at  once  for 
A     fu'l  par  icilars  of  a  pi  in  whereby  for  a  very  moderate  sum  they 
can  cover  themselves  during  their  Tour  or  Holiday  against  practically 
every  kind  of  accident. 

Premiums  vary  from   6d.   to  6/- 

1/6  for  one  week  provides  fnr  the  piyment  of  £  1  10  0  per  week  (up  to 
26  weeks)  in  the  event  of  temporary  total  disablement  £l  '5  for  loss  of 
one  limb  or  one  eye.  £ 250  for  lo^s  of  two  limbs  or  two  eyes  and  £  '50 
for  death  Other  premiums  provide  correspondingly  generous  benefits. 
No  iirudent  person  should  leave  home  without  taking  this  precaution 

Ask  for  Special  Personal   Accident   Insurance  for  Travellers  &c. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  - 

32   Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  2 
Head  Office:  British  Dominions  H«use,   Royal  Exchange  Avenue,   L<  ndon,  F.  C.  3. 
B  ranches  and  A  gen  ts  throughout  the   United  Kingdom . 
Applications  for  Agencies  Incited. 
ASSE  i  S  EXCEED  £16,000.000 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MUSIC. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 
THURSDAY  NEXT  at  5.30. 

ISCHA-LEON 

will  give  an  EXTRA  SONG  RECITAL. 
JOHN  IRELAND  will  accompany  his  own  Compositions. 

At  the  Piano— HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3-.. 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


C 


WIGMORE  HALL,  JUNE  27,  at  8.15. 

EDRIC  SH'ARPE. 

VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL. 
Assisted  bv  WILLIAM  MURDOCH. 
At  the  Piano— MARGARET  CHISHOLME. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  \Y.    4156  Mayfair. 


T 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

HELMA  DAVIES. 

SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  at  8.15. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


M 


M.  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

OISEIWITSCH. 

CHOPIN  RECITAL. 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28,  at  3. 

LAST  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


R 


OSING 


l.  (;. 


.AEOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT  at  8.31). 
RECITAL  of  MODERN  COMPOSERS. 
At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Tickets,  23s.,  15s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  at  Hall  and 
SH'ARPE,  61,  Regent  St.,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


J 


ESSIE  MUNRO. 

ORCHESTRA 


QUEEN'S  HALL 


At  Hall  ; 
V  ictoria  St. 
L.  G. 


CONCERT  in  aid  of  OUR  DUMB 
FRIENDS'  LEAGUE. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  27  at  8. 
Assisted  by  OLGA  HALEY. 
^     NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD,  Conductor. 
Chappell  Piano.    Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 
iVlr.  A.  J.    Coke,  Sec.   Dumb    Friends'   League,  58, 
S.W.I  ;  and 

SH'ARPE,  61,  Regent  St.,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  £6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-  ;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6  ;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-  ; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
,£'2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £,2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12  ;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


MANSARD  .  GALLERY.     Exhibition     of     Paintings  by 
MARCEL  JEFFERYS.    May  31— June  28,  10—6,  includ- 
ing Saturdays.      Admission,  Is.  3d.  (including  Catalogue 
and  Tax).    Heal's,  195,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EDUCATIONAL.  

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR  OF  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  (Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature). — APPLICATIONS  for  this 
Chair  (which  has  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker,  M.A.,  Litt.D.)  are  invited  and  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2,  not  later  than  30th  June,  1919.  Salary, 
,£1,100  per  annum.  Duties  to  commence  1st  March,  1920.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  duties,  tenure,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.— The  Library 
Syndicate  are  about  to  appoint  a  SECRETARY  to  assist 
the  Librarian  in  the  administrative  duties  of  his  office,  and 
to  undertake  the  supervision  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  routine 
work  in  the  Library.  Stipend  to  begin  at  £350 ;  limit  .£400. 
—Candidates  must  not  send  testimonials,  but  must  apply  for 
further  information  to  the  Librarian,  University  Library,  Cam- 
bridge. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

.  ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 


Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

63  Threadneedle   Street,   London,   E.G.  2. 


THE  "ARETHUSA" 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Hornet  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham.  Ealing  and  Sudbury  and  Roystoa 

NEED  HELP 


P«ir.«     THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Vica-Prt.iJent :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  T—atw*'  ■    C    E    MALDEN    Esq  .  M.A. 
Chairman   of"Aretha,a"Commitf-    HOWSON     F.    DEVITT.  Biq. 
Joint  Steratariat    H   BRISTOW  WALLEN    HENRY  G  COPELAND. 

Tka  National  /?»/°tei  0//i«« 

164,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,   London,  W.C.  2. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph  :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON 


Belli 

THREE 

Tobacco 


The  fascination  of  "  Three  Nuns  "  is  a  subtle 
delicacy  of  flavour  due  in  large  measure  to 
ingenious  blending  .... 

"  King'*  Head  "  it  similar  but  stronger 

Both  are  sold  everywhere 
I-02  packets  lljd     Tins:  2-oz  1/11—  4  0%  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

5^10:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2^—130  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  63b 


The  Problems  of  DEMOBILIZATION 

are  being  effectively  solved  by 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY'S 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Including  Employment  Bureaux  for  Ex-Service  men,  Hostels 
for  the  limbless,  Farm  Training,  Labour  Hostels,  Emigration, 
Social  Centres  in  continuation  of  Recreation   Hut   Work,  &c. 


The  Problems  of  RECONSTRUCTION 

are  as  fully  met  by 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY'S 

GENERAL  WORK. 

Spiritual  and  Social ;  including  Training  Colleges  for  Evangelists 
and    Mission    Sisters,    Parochial    Lay-Agents,    Mission  Vans, 
Rescue  Work,  Ideal  Clubs,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  SUPPORT  IS  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Cheques,  crossed  "Barclay's  ale  Church  Army;'  payable  to  Prebendary  CARLILE,  D.D., 
Hon.    Chief   Secretary,    Headquarters,    Bryanston    Street,    Marble    Arch,    London,     W.  1. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Just  now  many  prospective  car  purchasers  are  exer- 
cising their  minds  as  to  whether  they  should  specify  an 
open  or  a  closed  vehicle.  The  ideal  car,  in  theory,  at 
any  rate,  is  one  that  can  be  used  open  or  closed  at  will. 
But  very  often  the  chassis  one  favours  is  not  sold  with 
so  adaptable  a  body,  and  one  is  obliged  to  decide 
between  a  permanently  closed  vehicle  and  one  of  the 
open  touring  type.  Assuming  that  the  car  is  to  be  used 
as  an  all  purpose  vehicle,  we  should  personally  choose 
the  open  model.  In  the  winter  it  is  very  nice  to  have 
the  protection  of  a  limousine  or  coupe,  but  if  one  has 
to  use  the  same  car  for  pleasure  riding  in  the  summer 
these  types  of  body  are  ruled  out.  We  could  never 
quite  conceive  what  pleasure  our  Victorian  forefathers 
found  in  riding  in  a  brougham  with  the  windows  up, 
and  the  most  luxurious  of  closed  cars  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  us  if  we  are  to  be. confined  to  it  for  all 
conditions  of  motoring.  One  seldom  suffers  from  lack 
of  protection  on  a  modern  open  car.  Suitable  wind 
screens  to  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  seats  make  it 
serviceable  for  all  weathers.  It  is  the  onrush  of  wind 
that  is  so  unpleasant,  and  even  dangerous,  in  cold 
weather.  Protected  from  this  by  transparent  screens 
of  ample  dimensions  and  set  at  a  correct  angle,  one 
banishes  most  of  the  objections  of  winter  riding.  The 
modern  types  of  hood  fitted  to  touring  cars  afford 
adequate  protection  in  all  but  the  severest  rain  or  snow 
storms,  and  in  really  bad  weather  one  can  fit  side 
curtains  which  practically  convert  the  vehicle  into1  a 
closed  car. 

We  would  not  have  it  thought  that  we  are  depreciat- 
ing the  office  of  the  permanently  closed  car.  This  has 
a  distinct  vocation  of  its  own,  and  there  are  many 
motorists  to  whom  it  certainly  represents  the  ideal 
vehicle.  Considering  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  purchaser  who  has  to  make  a  choice  of  an  all 
purpose  vehicle,  the  closed  car,  or  one  of  the  semi-open 
landaulette  type,  offers  one  or  two  advantages  which 
might  be  weighed  against  the  qualities  of  the  all-open 


body.  Interior  lighting,  for  instance,  can  always  be 
more  effectively  provided  in  a  limousine,  landaulette,  or 
coupe  than  in  a  car  depending  upon  a  hood  for  protec- 
tion. If  one  has  to  do  much  night  travelling  this  is 
certainly  a  consideration,  specially  with  those 
strenuous  mortals  who  do  work  involving  reading  or 
writing  while  in  their  cars.  The  detail  work  of  an 
entirely  closed  body  can  be  better  provided  for,  and  it 
is  possible  to  fit  luxuries  in  the  way  of  book  racks, 
flower  ornaments,  and  other  refinements  which  would 
be  impracticable  on  an  open  car.  The  upholstering 
of  the  closed  car  may  be  more  luxurious ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  advantages  on  the  score  of  appearance  when 
used  for  social  engagements  and  town  work  generally. 
The  completely  closed  body  is  usually  much  heavier 
than  the  open  type,  and  consequently  it  is  generally 
fitted  to  the  larger  and  more  expensive  types  of  chassis. 
Running  expenses  are  accordingly  heavier  in  propor- 
tion, and  at  this  season  there  is  little  satisfaction  in 
paying  a  considerably  higher  motoring  bill  in  order  to 
carry  about  an  elaborate  roof  and  side  windows. 

On  the  question  of  car  weights,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  a  general  tendency  towards  lighter  vehicles. 
Undoubtedly  metallurgists  and  car  designers  have 
learnt  much  by  the  war,  and  the  sum  total  of  their 
experience  should  make  a  big  advance  in  this  direction 
possible  before  long.  It  is  not  only  as  regards  body- 
work that  cars  might  be  lightened ;  the  elimination  of 
superfluous  weight  in  the  chassis  is  even  more  im- 
portant. As  evidence  of  what  may  be  looked  for  in 
this  direction,  one  might  mention  a  projected  post-war 
car  whose  specification  has  aroused  wide  interest 
among  engineers.  This  will  have  a  10  h.p.  five- 
cylinder  static  radial  engine;  and  the  reduction  of 
weight  throughout  the  chassis  and  its  details  have  been 
secured  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  announced  that 
with  a  three-seater  clover-leaf  body  the  car  will  not 
weigh  more  than  10  cwt.  This  particular  design  is 
revolutionary,  but  probably  weight  reduction  will  soon 
be  effected  to  a  large  extent  on  the  better  class  touring 
cars  of  orthodox  type. 


The  L  ancnester 
"New  Forty 

will  be  very  much  more  than  just  a  new  model.  It 
marks  a  new  conception  of  motor  car  requirements, 
and  sets  a  higher  standard  for  lightness  and  strength, 
for  economy  and  endurance  :  it  is  a  new  criterion  of 
its  class.  Every  ounce  of  material  used  in  the 
construction  is  thoroughly  tested  and  right  up  to 
the  specification  standards  required  to  give  the 
maximum  of  strength  combined  with  the  minimum 
of  weight.  The  coachwork  will  be  of  the  usual 
Lanchester  high  quality  and  the  equipment  full 
and  complete.  A  brief  specification  of  the  chassis 
is  contained  in  a  booklet  we  have  just  issued. 
Will  you  send  for  a  copy  ? 

lAiyCHESTER 


Armourer  Mills. 
Birmingham. 


18.  Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


95. 


New  Bo 
London, 


id  Street, 
W. 


Ready  for  the  Road. 


It  is  significant  of  the  effiency  of  the  new 


"  Twenty  " 


that  it  is  always  ready  for  the  road. 
It  has  untiring  appetite  for  travel 
and  makes  light  of  the  longe  t 
journey  through  sunshine  and  rain. 

The  C.A.V.  self  starting  and  lighting  set,  the  con- 
cealed hood,  carefully  poised  and  comfortable  seats 
all  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveller  while  the 
vigorous  four  cylinder  engine  and  admirably  designed 
chassis  ensure  speed  and  safety. 

THE  AUSTIN   MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE     -      NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telephone.  King's  Norton  230  Telegrams.  "  Speedily.  Northfield  " 

LONDON:  479-483,  OXFORD  STREET.  W.l.  I  AND  AT  PARIS 
MANCHESTER        -        130,  DEANSGATE.   I   AND  BRUSSELS 
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Macrnillan  &  Co  s.  List 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  WORLD 

A  Novel  by  Sir  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  Crown 

8vo.    6s.  net, 

The  Observer  :  "  There  is  a  limpid  beauty,  a  trans- 
parent simplicity  of  heart,  about  this  novel  which 
reminds  one  now  of  those  French  stories  which  are 
written  definitely  for  the  family,  now  of  such  an 
author  as  Mrs.  Ewing  or  Miss  Yonge.  Tagore,  how- 
ever, is  a  real  lyric  poet,  and  in  his  prose  he  shows 
the  signs  of  his  genius." 

NEW  WORKS  BY  ERNEST  POOLE, 

"THE    DARK   PEOPLE"  :  Russia's 

Crisis     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

THE    VILLAGE  :     Russian  Impressions 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Scotsman  :  "  As  studies  of  some  aspects  of  the 
political  situation  in  Russia,  Mr  Poole's  books  have 
a  substantial  value,  but  it  is  as  skilful  pictures  of  life 
that  they  will  probably  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest." 


NATIONAL 


PROBLEMS  OF 
EDUCATION 

By  TWELVE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATIONISTS.  With 
Prefatory  Note  by  the  Right  Hon.  ROBERT  MUNRO, 
K.C.,  M  P.,  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Edited  by  JOHN 
CLARKE.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Times  Educational  Supplement:  "This 
volume  is  of  real  importance.  It  provides  a  com- 
pendious study  of  modern  educational  works  and 
ideals,  and  must  hearten  every  teacher  who  reads  it." 

THE  ROUND  TABLE 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  2s.  6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription, 
10s.  post  free. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  :  its  Meaning 
and  value  for  the  Church  To-day 

By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  MALDEN.  M  A.,  R.N.,  author  of 
"Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?"  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

TOWARDS  REUNION.  Being  Contri- 
butions to  Mutual  Understanding  by 
Church  of  England  and  Free  Church 
Writers 

Jointly  edited  by  Rev.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  Rev.  STUART 
H.  CLARK,  Rev.  J.  SCOTT  LIDGETT,  and  Rev.  J. 
H.  SHAKESPEARE.    Crown  8vo.    7/6  net. 

WESLEY  THE  ANGLICAN 


By  DAVID  BAINES-GRIFFITHS,  M.A., 
Edgehill  Church,  New  York.    Crown  8vo. 


Minister  of 
4s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.     LTD.,    LONDON.     W.C.  2. 


Sateguurd  your  Health  with 


||1  JAw»w  %d  iitiln&v 


THF  BKST  RLMEOY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
CQLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS 


A  true  palliative  in  Nli L'KALGl A. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
D1ARRHCEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERK  IS  NO  SUBSTITUT1'. 


The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chan- 
cell  Or.  [By  A  E.  S.].  Crown  8vo.  With  a  map. 
6s  net. 

Extracts  from  a  private  diary  which  the  author  wrote 
whilst  on  an  extensive  tour  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Autumn  of  1918  as  a  member  of  the  British 
University  Mission,  invited  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Council  of  Defense  at  Washington,  and  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  i\  ission 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  visited  many 
Univer.-ities  and  Colleges. 

The  America  of  To-day.  Being 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Local  Lectures  Summer 
Meeting  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1918.  Edited 
by  G.  LAPSLEY,  M.A..  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 
12s  net. 

Contents :— Introduction,  by  the  Editor;  English  Influence  on 
Ideals,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Hazeltine;  State  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, and  Social  Questions,  by  Lord  Eustace  Percy  ;  Industrial 
Conditions,  and  The  Government  ;md  Busiue-s.  by  P.  B.  Kennedy; 
Recent  Party  History,  by  J.  D.  Greene;  The  Development  of 
Universities,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe;  State  Universities.  School 
Systems  and  Colleges,  by  G.  E.  MacLean  ;  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture, by  Prof.  H.  S.  Canby;  William  James  and  Joswh  Royce.  by 
Dr  George  Santayana;  The  Position  of  Women,  by  Mrs  Bowlker. 

A  Short  Italian  Dictionary.  bv 

ALFRED  HOARE,  M  A.    Demy  8vo. 

Volume  II — English-Italian.    7s  6d  net. 

Vol.  1,  Italian-English,  previously  published,  9s  net 

Volumes  I  and  II,  bound  together,  16s  6d  net  ;  India 

paper  edition,  17s  6d  net. 

"  May  be  heartily  recommended  as  far  and  away  the  best  portable 
dictionary  of  Italian." — The  Saturday  Review  on  Vol.  I. 

Truth.   An  Essay  in  Moral  Reconstruction.  By  Sir 

CHARLES  WALSTON.  Author  of  The  Next  War, 
Aristodemocracy,  Patriotism :  National  and  Inter- 
national, What  Germany  is  Fighting  For,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.    5s  net. 

"As  a  practical  idealist,  whose  Aristodemocracy  was 
one  of  the  wisest  books  begotten  of  the  war,  he  seeks  to 
point  out  to  the  politician,  the  millionaire,  the  journa- 
list, the  ecclesiastic,  how  best  they  may  fulfil  their 
functions  in  the  State.  .  .  .  His  essay  will  repay  care- 
ful study,  and  should  exercise  a  helpful  influence  in  the 
reconstruction  of  public  life  and  conduct." 

The  Scotsman  (May  1.  1919). 

The  Collected  Historical  Works 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H. 

Edited  by  his  son.  Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S.    To  be  completed  in  10  volumes.    Royal  8vo. 
Volumes  1  and  II  now  ready.    30s  net  each. 
Vol.  I — The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England 

(Vol.  I).    With   memoir,   introduction,  frontispiece, 

and  4  maps. 

Vol.  II— The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England 

(Vol.  II).    With  3  maps. 
"Neither  cost  nor  care  has  been  spired  in  rendering 
this  new  edition  worthy  of  the  achievement  and  the 
place  of  the  author  as  an  investigator  and  exponent  of 
English  history." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Cambridge  Bulled  n»  The  pub- 
lication of  this  Bulletin,  which  gives  full  particulars  of 
new  books  published  by  the  University  Press,  has  been 
resumed.  No.  XXXIII,  April  1919,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


FETTER    LANE,  LONDON, 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 


E.C.  4 
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-DAY 

The  VICTORY  LOAN  1919 

The  LEGAL  &  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,   E.C.  4, 

is  prepared  to  assist  its  Clients 
to  acquire 
Funding  Loan  Stock  or  Victory  Bonds 

by  instalments. 
The  Scheme  enables  a  purchase  to  be 
made  out  of  Income 
and 

Combines  Insurance  with  Investment. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  WILL  BE 
SENT    FREE     ON  APPLICATION 


CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS 

SUBSTANTIAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Tramways 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C,  Sir  Henry  KImber,  Bart,  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  representative  of  the  Secretaries  (Messrs.  Hays  Akers  and 
Hays)  read  the  notice  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  ac- 
counts, said  :  Gentlemen, — In  the  revenue  account  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  traffic  receipts  show  an  increase  of  ,£24,803,  or  about 
10  per  cent.,  over  last  year's  total — a  very  satisfactory  figure  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that,  with  an  increase  on  mileage  run  of  1 
per  cent,  only,  we  are  comparing  with  the  excellent  figures  of  last 
year,  our  passengers  exceeding  last  year's  by  over  four  millions, 
me  other  receipts,  £14,962,  are  chiefly  a  profit  on  exchange  of 
£14,128,  and  make  up  a  total  increase  in  our  receipts  of  £35,460 
over  those  of  last  year.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the 
total  Indian  working  expenses  show  an  increase  of  £8,082,  of 
which  £5,637  is  represented  by  a  bonus  of  one  month's  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  our  Calcutta  staff  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  performed  by  them 
under  trying  conditions.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  and 
traffic  expenses  accounts  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  balance  of 
working  expenses,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  enhanced  cost  of 
materials.  The  result  of  the  working  shows  a  gross  profit  of 
£151,124  over  all  working  expenses.  Adding  to  this  the  interest 
earned  on  investments  and  deposits  and  deducting  income-tax  and 
adding  the  amount  brought  forward,  there  remains  £143,704, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  the  Debenture  interest  and  dividends 
paid  during  the  year,  £45,451,  leaving  an  available  sum  of 
£98,253. 

This  amount  the  directors  propose  to  deal  with  by  the  payment 
of  a  final  dividend  of  6s.  per  share,  making  8J  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  free  of  income  tax  (against  8  per  cent,  for  the  previous  year) 
and  by  the  transfer  of  £25,000  to  the  reserve  account  for  depre- 
ciation, etc.,  increasing  the  total  of  that  account  to  £120,495  ; 
also  by  the  transfer  of  £2,000  to  the  reserve  for  depreciation  of 
investments  and  of  £1,331  7s.  2d.  as  the  contribution  to  the  staff 
provident  fund.  We  carry  forward  a  final  balance  of  £28,639 
4s.  lid.  the  major  portion  of  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  payment  of  English  excess  profits  duty  and  Indian 
super  tax,  yet  to  be  ascertained,  leaving  the  final  carry  forward 
at  about  the  same  figure  as  last  year.  As  regards  the  prospects 
for  the  current  year,  the  traffic  receipts  continue  to  show  sub- 
stantial improvement,  the  aggregate  increase  for  the  five  months 
past  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1918  being  Rs2,55,172,  our 
mileage  run  since  the  end  of  the  year  having  been  increased  by 
about  25  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  exchange  still  continues  largely 
in  our  favour.  With  the  continuing  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
traffic  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  to  our  rolling  stock,  and  we 
have  accordingly  placed  an  order  for  15  new  trams,  delivery  of 
which  we  hope  to  obtain  during  the  current  year.  We  have,  of 
course,  been  considerably  hampered,  in  common  with  all  other 
undertakings,  in  obtaining  the  necessary  material  for  repairs  and 
renewal  purposes.  We  are  now,  however,  obtaining  better 
deliveries,  but  necessarily  the  increased  cost  of  this  will  have  its 
effect  in  considerably  increasing  our  running  expenses. 

Mr.  John  G.  B.  Stone  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  dividend  recommended  was  declared. 

The  retiring  director  (Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Stone)  was  re-elected,  _ and 
Messrs.  Henry  Brown  and  Son,  having  been  reappointed  auditors 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  direc- 
tors, as  well  as  to  the  staff  both  in  the  East  and  in  London. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


LONDON'S   GREAT  DAY 
IN  A  GREAT  YEAR 

This  is  a  year  of  big  events,  and  big  efforts  are  being 
made  to  solve  great  problems  and  difficulties. 

ON  JUNE  22  A  MIGHTY 
EFFORT    IS    BEING  MADE 

to  relieve  the  unusually  heavy  after-the-war  burdens  of 
250  hospitals,  dispensaries,  convalescent  homes,  and 
nursing  associations. 

Please  help  us  in  this  task  by  giving  liberally  on 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY, 

JUNE  22,  1919 

Our  gifts  to  London's  Hospitals  on  Hospital  Sunday 
will  be  the  measure  of  ourgratitudeforVictory  and  Peace. 

10,000  in-patients  and  20  000  out-patients  receive  attention 
EVERY  DAY  in  the  Hospitals  of  London 

Please  send  a  contribution  either  to  your  vicar  or  minister,  or  to  the 
LORD   MAYOR.    MANSION    HOt'SE.    E.C.  4. 

Bankers:    BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  
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THE  CITY 

The  Rival  Attractions  of  the  Two  Forms  of  the 
New  Loan — the  Effect  on  the  Death  Duties — the 
Methods  and  Chances  of  Redemption — the  Choice 
of  the  Investor — Practical  Results  in  the  Re- 
duction of  Credit  Inflation  and  the  High  Prices 
of  Commodities. 


As  first-class  investments  the  two  forms  of  the  New 
Loan  have  no  rival ;  but  they  present  a  conflict  of 
attractions.  There  are  three  vital  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  forms.  The  first  is  that  the  4  per  cent. 
Victory  Bonds  are  offered  at  85  per  cent.,  and  give  a 
yield  of  £4  14s.  per  cent.,  while  the  4  per  cent.  Funding- 
Loan  is  offered  at  80  per  cent,  and  the  yield  is 
£5  per  cent. 

The  second  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Victory 
Bonds  are  redeemable  by  semi-annual  drawings  at  par ; 
that  is  to  say  that  every  bondholder  has  a  chance  of 
one  or  more  of  his  bonds  being  drawn  for  repayment 
at  the  rate  of  ;£ioo  for  ^85  invested,  or  ^5  for  £4  5s. 
invested,  the  first  repayment  being  made  at  September, 
1920,  and  the  subsequent  repayments  in  March  and 
September.  By  this  means  the  entire  amount  of  the 
Victory  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  par  in  about  56  years. 
The  Funding  Loan,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  redeemed 
by  the  Government  buying  the  stock  in  the  market  at 
the  market  price  so  long  as  the  price  is  not  above  par. 
When  the  price  exceeds  par  a  sum  will  be  set  aside  and 
invested  every  half-year  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  loan.  By  this  procedure  the  entire  loan  may  be 
repaid  in  41  years  (i960)  and  it  will  certainly  be  wholly 
paid  off  in  71  years  (1990). 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  loan  is  that  the  Victory  Bonds  will  be  accepted  at 
their  par  value  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Death  Duties,  which  means  that  Bonds  costing 
£85  will  be  worth  ^"ioo  cash  when  presented  for  pay- 
ment of  Death  Duties,  giving  an  immediate  bonus  of 
£1$  at  the  death  of  the  holder  quite  apart  from  the 
prospect  of  the  bonds  being  drawn  at  par  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  Funding  Loan  may  also  be  surrendered  in 
payment  of  Death  Duties,  but  in  its  case  £\oo  of  stock 
or  bonds  will  only  be  accepted  as  equal  to  £So  in  cash, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  issue  price. 

The  exceptional  privilege  attaching  to  the  Victory 
Bonds  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  Death  Duties  is  the 
principal  attraction  in  those  Bonds.  An  investor  who 
knows  that  the  duties  on  his  estate  will  be,  say, 
,£.10,000,  can  provide  that  sum  now  by  placing  ^8,500 
in  Victory  Bonds.  In  order  that  they  may  be  acceptable 
for  the  payment  of  the  duty  they  must  have  been  held 
for  a  period  of  six  months  immediately  preceding  death 
or  must  have  been  subscribed  for  at  the  time  of  issue. 
To  make  a  provision  of  ^10,000  for  Death  Duties  in 
the  form  of  Funding  Loan  the  investor  has  to  purchase 
.£12,500  (nominal)  of  stock  at  a  cost  of  £10, 000. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  redemption  of  the  two  forms  of  loans  will  operate. 
At  each  half-year  the  Government  will  set  aside  a  sum 
equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  nominal  amount 
of  the  two  loans.  Of  this  2}  per  cent.,  interest  on  the 
loans,  at  the  outset,  will  take  2  per  cent.,  the  balance 
of  I  per  cent,  being  applied  to  redemption.  In  the 
case  of  the  Victory  loan  this  J  per  cent,  will  be  used  to 
pay  off  the  drawn  bonds  at  par.     The  bondholder's 


chance  of  having  a  bond  drawn  will  therefore  be  one 
in  400  at  September,  1920,  and  at  every  subsequent 
half-yearly  drawing  the  odds  will  gradually  become 
more  favourable,  because  as  the  outstanding  amount 
of  the  loan  is  reduced  the  sum  required  for  interest  will 
shrink  and  there  will  be  a  larger  amount  available  for 
repayment  of  capital.  As  stated  above,  it  will  take 
about  56  years  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  Victor) 
Bonds  in  this  manner  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
period  the  drawings  will  be  on  a  large  scale.  The 
redemption  of  the  Funding  Loan,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
all  probability  will  not  take  so  long,  for  this  reason  : 
the  amount  of  \  per  cent,  of  the  total  loan  applicable 
to  redemption  will  be  used  in  purchasing  stock  or  bonds 
in  the  market  at  the  market  price,  so  long  as  it  dot  s 
not  exceed  par.  Consequently  the  available  sum  will 
absorb  a  larger  nominal  amount  of  stock  as  the  quota- 
tion is  not  likely  to  reach  par  for  some  time.  As  the 
repayment  of  the  Funding  Loan  will  therefore  probably 
be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Victory  Bonds  the 
Funding  Loan  should  command  as  good  a  price  in  the 
market  as  the  Victory  Loan  in  course  of  time. 

In  making  the  decision  which  class  of  loan  to  buy  the 
investor  should  consider  first  whether  the  Death  Duties 
privilege  attaching  to  the  Victory  Bonds  attracts  him. 
If  it  does  not,  he  may  consider  whether  the  chance  of 
an  early  drawing  at  par  appeals  to  him.  If  it  does  he 
will  no  doubt  be  willing  to  pay  the  extra  £$  per  £100 
for  Victory  Bonds  in  order  to  participate  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  half-yearly  drawings.  If  neither  of  these 
features  beguile  him,  then  he  may  confidently  place  his 
money  in  the  Funding  Loan.  Both  loans  are  excellent ; 
the  choice  between  them  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
circumstance. 


Concerning  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  invest  as 
much  as  possible  in  one  or  other  of  the  loans  little  can 
be  added  to  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject 
in  respect  to  preceding  War  Loans.  Opportunity  is 
once  more  provided  of  combining  patriotism  with  self- 
interest.  It  is  "  good  business  "  to  buy  the  loan,  good 
for  the  individual  and  necessary  for  the  country.  The 
individual  can  find  no  better  investment  and  he  is 
losing  a  great  opportunity  if  he  fails  to  subscribe.  At 
the  same  time,  the  larger  the  total  subscription  the 
better  will  be  the  national  effect,  for  it  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  general  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  high  prices  of  com- 
modities are  due  partly  to  inflation  of  credit.  One  of 
the  most  pernicious  forms  of  credit  inflation  exists  in 
the  temporary  Government  borrowing  known  as  Ways 
and  Means  Advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  Government.  These  advanoes  are  merely  a  book 
entry  at  the  Bank  of  England  crediting  the  Government 
with  certain  deposits.  At  present  they  amount  to 
nearly  £"600,000,000.  They  are  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  payment  for  goods  or  services  rendered,  and 
so  create  new  deposits  in  the  joint  stock  banks  and 
enter  into  the  vicious  circle  of  increasing  inflation. 
Subscriptions  to  the  new  loans  will  have  two  important 
influences  :  they  will  reduce  the  swollen  deposits  in  the 
banks,  thus  contracting  one  form  of  inflation,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  paying  off 
Ways  and  Means  Advances,  thus  reducing  another 
cause  of  inflation.  This,  in  turn,  should  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  down  the  high  prices  of  commodities,  which 
are  one  of  the  causes  of  hesitation  in  trade  and  recon- 
struction, and  of  lowering  the  cost  of  living,  which 
weighs  so  heavily  on  every  household.  Subscriptions 
to  the  loan,  therefore,  will  bring  their  own  reward  in 
good  interest  with  certain  capital  appreciation,  in  a 
sense  of  patriotic  dutv  done  and  in  improving  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  public  collectively  and 
individuallv.  • 
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RAND   MINES,  LIMITED. 


(INC    RPO  ' ATE D  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 


CAPITAL 

Sir  EVELYN  WALLERS,  K.B.E.  (Chairman). 
E.  G.   IZOD,  M.B.E.  (Managing  Director). 


£550,000 


/In  2,200.000  Shares  of  5s.  each,  of\ 
Vwhich  74,005  Shares  are  in  reserve/ 


DIRECTORATE: 

MAJOR   R.   W.   1TENNELL.  Sir  L.   PHILLIPS,  Bart. 

\V.  MOSENTHAL.  E.  J.  REN'AUD. 


Sir  H.  ROSS  SKINNER. 
E.  G.  C.   E.  ROBELLAZ. 


Dr. 


CONDENSED   BALANCE  SHEET,   31st.  DECEMBER,  1318. 


CAPITAL    AND    LIABILITI -S. 

£      s.  d. 

550,000   o  o 
18,501    5  0 


K  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT— 

Authorised — 2,200,000     shares  of 
5s.  each 

Less —  74,005  shares  of  5s. 

each  in 
reserve 


Issued —       2,125,995  shares  of  5s.  each 

RESERVE  ACCOUNT— 
Balance,    as    per  Balance  Sheet, 

3 1  si  December,  1917   

Add — Funds  transferred  from  Ap- 
propriation Account  for  the  year 


s.  d. 


S3 '.498  '5  o 


Deduct — Amount  written  off  in- 
vestments, the  book  value  of 
which  stood  higher  than  the 
market  value  at  31st  December, 

1918   


SUNDRY  CREDITORS  AND 
CREDIT  BALANCES— 
Unpaid  and  unclaimed  dividends 
Sundries   

APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT — 
Balance  unappropriated   


2,877,878    o  10 
65.47°  17  5 
2,943,348  18  3 


137,720    6  o 


443.856  '9  6 

04,120  10  9 


2,805,628   12  3 

£3.337.127    7  3 


537.977  io  3 
361,074  19  5 


CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES. 

There  are  contingent  liabilities  amounting  to 
,£24.1,694  3s.  3d.  in  respect  of  commitments 
to  subscribe-  for  shares  in,  and  to  finance, 
certain  undertakings. 


1  ROPERTV    AND  ASSETS. 


£ 
1  os. 

£1 

£' 

£1 
£' 

£' 

£■ 
£. 
£1 

£■ 

£* 

£■ 

£' 

£' 

£1 

£1 

£' 

£> 

£5 
£' 
£> 

£> 
£■ 
£1 


\ 


By  CLAIMS  AND  WATER-RIGHTS 

„  FREEHOLD  FARM  PROPERTIES 

„  FREEHOLD    AND  LEASEHOLD 
HOUSE  PROPERTIES 

„  RESERVOIRS    AND  PUMPING 
PLANTS   

„  SHARES  AT  OR  BELOW 
MARKET  VALUE— 

Shares  of 

70,244  Bantjes  Consolidated 

Mines,  Ltd  £1 

14,900  Brakpan  Mines,  Ltd.  ...  £1 
>97.587  City  Deep,  Ltd.         ...  £ 
4,751   Consolidated  M.R. 

Mines  and  Est.,  Ltd.... 
865,112  Crown  Mines,  Ltd. 
19,260    Daggafontein  Mines, 

Ltd  

127,017  Durban  Roodepoort 

Deep,  Ltd  

40,847  East   Rand  Proprietary 

Mines,  Ltd  

385,218  Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.  ... 
6,375  Geduld  Proprietary 

Mines,  Ltd  

1,275  Geduld  Proprietary 

Mines,  Ltd.,  Options 
282.493  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd. 
114,300  General  Estates,  Ltd.  ... 
119,073  Jupiter  Gold  Mining 

Company,  Ltd'. 
54,698  Modderfontein   B.  Gold 

Mines,  Ltd  

8,500  Modderfontein  Deep 

Levels,  Ltd. 
33,100  Modderfontein  East, 

Ltd  

15,989  Modderfontein  East, 

Ltd.   (3   year  Options) 
15,586  Modderfontein  East, 

Ltd.   (4  year  Options) 
25,015   New  Modderfontein 
G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
388,592  Nourse  Mines,  Ltd. 
1,216  Pretoria  Portland  Cement 

Co.,  Ltd  

98,204    Robinson    Deep,  Ltd., 

"  B  "  Shares  

29,275    Robinson    Gold  Mining 

Company,  Ltd. 
269,224  Rose  Deep,  Ltd. 

7,205  Springs  Mines,  Ltd.  ... 
45,347  The  Village    Main  Reef 

G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
19,520  TurfTontein  Estate,  Ltd. 
114,840  Village  Deep,  Ltd. 
16,881  West  Springs,  Ltd.,  fully 

paid   

112,500  West  Springs,  Ltd.,  2S. 

per  share  paid  ...  £1 
5,450  Witbank  Colliery,  Ltd.  £l 
14,120   Wolhuter    Gold  Mines. 

Ltd  £ 


J 


Sundry  Shares   

DEBENTURES  AND  UNION 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
STOCK— 
£3-), 960     East     Rand  Proprietary 
Mines,  Ltd.,  5  per  Cent.  Deben- 
tures   (£19,102     ios.I,  £100,000 
Union    of     South    Africa    4  per 
Cent.  Stock  (£80,500)   


MACHINERY.  PLANT, 

STORES,  ETC.         ...  £829  16  o 

VEHICLES   4.8"  o  o 

FURNITURE,  etc.      ...  6,000  o  o 


SUNDRY  DEBTORS 
AND  DEBIT  BAL- 
ANCES— 

Dividends  to  be 
received  on  Share- 
holdings 

Amounts  owing  by 
Sundry  Coys. — 
On  Curr.  A/cs. 

£23,881  10  9 
On  Adv.  A/cs. 
£148,200    o  o 


128,691  16  3 


Payments  on  account 
of  mining  supplies 
in  stock  and  in 
transit  for  account 
of  sundry  mining 
companies 

Current  Accounts, 
Loans  and  Pay- 
ments in  Ad- 
vance, etc. 


172,081  10  9 


76,409  10  6 


45.3'9    4  9 


DEPOSITS,  FIXED 

AND      ON  CALL, 

bearing  interest       ...  444.55° 
CASH  AT  BANKERS 
•  AND  IN  HAND    ...  20.357 


*  3 


£      s.  d. 

67.5°9    3  " 

»>.°57  '3  3 

14,800    o  o 

77,756  19  6 


Cr. 

£      s.  d. 


171,123  16  8 


2.940.585  >o  7 
125,815  10  o 


99,602  10  o 


11,640  16  o 


3,166,003  10  7 
£3.337. '27    7  3 


422,504    2  3 


464,907  11  5 


899.052    9  8 


£4,236,179  16  11 


£4,236,179  16  11 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED— contd. 


S.  C.  STEIL,  Secretary. 


E.  A.  WALLERS.  Chairman. 
E.  RENAUD,  Director. 


CONDENSED  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31«t.  DECEMBER.  1918. 


To  ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES  ... 


£  s.  d. 
26,327  17  9 


GOVERNMENT  TAXES,  including  Tax 
payable  under  Income  Tax  Consolidation 
Act,  1917,  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1918        4>"6   8  3 


„  DEPRECIATION— 

Written  off  Farm  and  House  Properties 

„  BALANCE— 

Profit    for  the   year   carried   to  Appro- 
priation Account   


£     s.  d. 

30,344    6  0 
',354  10  5 

528,961  11  4 
£560,660    7  9 


By  DIVIDENDS  ON  SHAREHOLDINGS 


RESERVOIRS- 
Net  revenue 


INTEREST  AND  EXCHANGE 
SUNDRY  REVENUE   


SHARE  REALISATION — 
Proceeds  of  shares  sold,  less  book  value 


£    :  d- 

"7.355  8  8 
34."73  '4  >i 
14,986  11  9 


£  s-  d- 
458,589    2  6 


66,515  15  4 

35.555  9  " 
£560,660    7  9 


CONDENSED  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


To  RESERVE  ACCOUNT— 

Funds  appropriated  for  Investment  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1918 

„    DIVIDEND  ACCOUNT— 

Interim  Dividend  No.  30  of  55  per  cent., 
declared  18th  June,  1918;  Interim 
Dividend  No.  31  of  30  per  cent.,  de- 
clared 20th  December,  1918   


BALANCE  L'NAPPROPRIATED- 
Carried   to   Balance   Sheet  ... 


£    s.  d. 

65,470  '7  5 
45L773  18  9 


£     *■  d. 


517,244  16  2 

361,074  19  5 
£878,319  15  7 


By  BALANCE  UNAPPROPRIATED— 

As  per  Balance  Sheet  31st  December,  1917  

„    BALANCE  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT— 

For  year  ended  31st  December,  1918   

„    FORFEITED  DIVIDENDS— 

Dividends  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  forfeited 
in  terms  of  Clause  122  of  the  Articles  of  Association... 


£  s.  d. 
348,897  19  3 

538,961  11  4 

460  5  o 
£878,319  15  7 


S.   C.   STEIL,  Secretary. 


E.  A.  WALLERS,  Chairman. 
E.  RENAUD,  Director. 

DOUGLAS,  LOW  AND  CO.  }  Auditors. 

Johannesburg,  26th  April,   1919.  C.  L.  ANDERSON  AND  CO.  (Incorporated  Accountants)  ) 

The  full  report  and  Accounts,  with  general  plan  of  properties,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
London  Secretaries,  A.  MOIR  A  CO.,  No.  1   London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.2 


SCHWEPPES,  LIMITED 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Schweppes,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  London.  Sir 
Ivor  Philipps,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  in  the  accounts  presented  the 
directors  had  given  for  the  first  time  the  figure  at  which  the  good- 
will stood  in  the  books,  and  had   shown   freehold  and  leasehold 
premises,  plant  and  machinery,  horses,  harness,  vans,  motors,  and 
furniture  as  separate  terms.    Until  the  report  of  the  Investigation 
Committee  was  submitted  to  the  shareholders  in  January  this  year, 
the  shareholders  had  no  knowledge  of  the  figure  at  which  the 
goodwill  stooj  in  the  books — namely,  ,£1,050,000.    Had  that  item 
been  shown  in  previous  years  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  late  Board  to  have  issued  100,000  ordinary  shares, 
thus  placing  that  heavy  charge  for  all  time  in  front  of  the  deferred 
shares.    The  directors  had  employed  the  reserve  account  to  write 
down  this  item  of  goodwill  to  £7909,000,  at  which  it  now  stood 
in  the  balance-sheet.    The  financial  position  was  distinctly  easier 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years.    Although  there  were  still  diffi- 
culties ahead  of  them,  they  were  gradually  getting  back  to  normal 
conditions.      The  output  for  the  first    five  months   of  1919  was 
considerabl--  above  that  for  the  first  five  months  of  1918,  while  the 
output  for  the  month  of  May  was  the  largest  of  any  individual 
month  since  the  Company  was  formed.    This,  he  thought,  showed 
fairly  conclusively  that  the  public's  appreciation  of  the  Company's 
products  was  as  great  as  ever.      The  directors  had  paid  the  in- 
terest on  the  debenture  stock  and  recommended  a  full  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  and  a  full  dividend  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.    They  had  also  set  aside  £14, 309  to 
the  reserve  account,  and  had  written  the  whole  of  that  account — 
namelv,  ,£130,309 — off  goodwill.    The  Board  felt  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  dividend  to  the  deferred  share- 
holders.   Thev  fully  sympathised  with  the  disappointment  of  the 
deferred  shareholders  in  again  finding  themselves  without  a  divi- 
dend.     He  believed  that  with  careful  management  and  sound 
finance  the  value  of  the  deferred  shares  would  gradually  increase. 
Their  present  position  was  the  result  of  the  financial  methods  of 
previous  vears,  which  necessitated  100,000  ordinary  shares  being 
placed  in  front  of  them.    If  thev  could  economise  the  Company's 
resources  and  combine  that  with  a  businesslike  development  of 
their  trade  they  believed  the  value  of  the  deferred  shares  would  be 
increased. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts  and  the  confirmation  of  the  dividends,  as  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  C.  Williamson  Milne  seconded  the  motion,  which  after  a 
short  discussion  was  carried  unanimously. 


FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER  AND 
RAILWAYS 

The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  presiding  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber,  and  Railways  Company, 
Limited,  on  the  12th  inst.,  said  the  balance-sheet  disclosed  a 
financial  position  which  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  trading 
profit  amounted  to  ,£1,146,614,  as  compared  with  .£1,148,509  last 
year.  The  dividend  for  the  year  amounted  to  18  per  cent.  Last 
year  he  mentioned  that  the  selling  price  of  extract  for  1918  was 
lower  than  for  1917,  and  this  remained  so  throughout  the  year. 
But  although  the  average  profit  per  ton  was  lower,  they  were  able 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  sold  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory results  from  the  important  source  of  their  business. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  company 
during  the  vear,  he  might  mention  that  over  their  railway  and 
Decauville  lines,  and  at  their  up-river  ports  and  at  the  port  of 
Santa  Fe\  they  dealt  with  some  962,000  tons  of  wood  and  ex- 
tract, compared  with  584,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  sale 
of  firewood  assumed  an  important  position  during  1918,  principally 
due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  coal,  which  was 
severely  felt  in  the  previous  year  and  continued  throughout  last 
year.  In  that  portion  of  their  industry  the  movement  averaged 
over  1,000  tons  per  day  throughout  the  year,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  profit  arising  from  the  sale,  there  were  indirect  bene- 
fits accruing  from  that  source  to  which  he  drew  attention  a  year 
ago. 

Nothing  in  the  direction  of  sales  of  land  had  been  accomplished 
beyond  the  colonisation  scheme,  which  had  just  come  into  active 
operation.  Under  that  scheme,  they  had  disposed  of  land  to  the 
extent  of  some  4,000  to  5,000  hectares  in  the  region  of  San  Cris- 
tobal and  Polvareda,  by  the  disposal  of  21  lots  of  200  to  300  hec- 
tares in  each  lot,  at  from  50  dols.  to  60  dols.  per  hectare. 

After  the  report  had  been  adopted  and  the  formal  business 
transacted,  ..ie  Chairman  said  the  board  had  under  consideration 
a  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  capital  of  the  company. 
The  main  features  were  to  extinguish  the  entire  mortgage  debt 
and  commute  me  participating  rights  of  the  Preference  share- 
holders by  issuing  to  them  Ordinary  shares  as  fully  paid  which 
would  yield  them  the  same  income  as  they  enjoyed  at  present.  An 
issue  of  Ordinary  shares  would  be  necessary  to  provide  funds  to 
redeem  the  debentures.  Full  details  of  the  scheme  would  be  an- 
nounced at  meetings  of  both  classes  of  shareholders  which  would 
shortly  be  convened. 
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ISSUE  OF 

4     PER    CENT.     VICTORY  BONDS. 

Redeemable  at  par  by  a  cumulative  Sinking  Fund  operating  by  means  of  Annual  Drawings  commencing  1st.  September,  1920.    Interest  payable  half-yearly  on 
the  1st.  MARCH  and  1st.  SEPTEMBER.    First  Dividends  as  follows  will  be  paid  on  the  1st.  March,  1920:  — 


ON  ALLOTMENTS  APPLIED  FOU— 

On  or  bef  re  the  2  1st.  June  

From  the  23rd  June  to  the  28th  June  

Fr  m  the  30th  June  to  the  5th  July  

From  the  7th  July  to  the  12th  July  

PRICE    OF  ISSUE 


"  Fully  - Paid. 
Allotments 
£2  15  9% 
£2  14 
£2  12 
£2  11 


3% 
8% 
2»/0 


"  Instalment 
Allotments 
£1    6  3% 
6  2% 
6  1% 
6  0°/o 


£1 
£1 
£1 


£85   per  Cent. 


Payable  a ;  follows:  1. 


-For  FULLY-PAID  ALLOTMENTS— 

On  Application   

-For  INSTALMENT  ALLOTMENTS— 

O  i  App.ication   

On  Friday,  the  8lh  Augu<  t.  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  4  h  September,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  2nd  (  ctober,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  30th  Octob  r,  19 1 9 
On  Monday,  the  24th  November.  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  1 1th  December.  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  8th  January,  1920 


£85  per  cent. 

£  5  per  cent. 

£10 

£10 

£15 

£10 

£  0 

£10  ., 
£15  „ 


£85  percent. 

The  Bonds  are  an  investment  authorised  by  "  The  Trustee  Act.  1893,"  and  Trustees  may  invest  therein  notwithstanding  that  the  price  may  at  the  time  of  investment 

exceed  the  rederapt  on  value  of  £100  per  cent. 


THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  and  THE 
GOVERNOR  aid  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  IRELAND  are  authorised  to 
receive  applications  for  the  above  Bonds  which  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
°'  jCs°<  jkioo,  ^2oo,  ^500,  ^t.ooo,  and  ^5,noo. 

Applications  may  be  for  either  "  Fully-paid  A'lotments  "  or  "Instalment 
Allotments."  They  will  be  received  at  the  Bank  of  England  Loans  Office, 
5  and  6,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
and  may  be  forwarded  either  direct  or  through  the  medium  of  any  Banker  or 
Stockbroker  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

British  Government  Treasury  Bit's  issued  prior  to  the  1st  June,  1919,  will  be 
accepted  under  discount  at  34  per  cent,  ncr  annum  as  from  the  21st  June, 
1919,  in  lieu  of  cash  in  payment  for  *'  Fully-paid  Allotments,"  provided  that  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  Bills  are  so  applied.  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  made  in 
respect  of  such  applications  will  receive  on  the  1st  March,  1920,  the 
dividend  payable  on  that  date  in  respect  of  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  applied 
for  on  or  before  the  21st  June,  1919. 

Stock  and  Bonds  of  the  undermentioned  Issues  will  be  accepted  at  par  as  the 
equiva'ent  of  cash  in  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  Fully-paid  Allot- 
ments "  of  this  Issue  : — 

£4:  10.  per  cent.  War  Loan.  1925-1945. 

£5  per  cent.  Fx  hequer  Bonds.  1919,  1920,  1921,  and  1922. 
£6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920. 

£4  percent.  National  War  Bonds.  Is  .  2n  '  and  3rd  Series. 
£5  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Series. 

Where  the  Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered  do  not  represent  the    exact  sum 
required   to  pay  for  an  Allotment   (which  must  be  a   multiple  of  £$o)t  the 
requisite  ba'ance  must  be  provided  in  cash.    Interest  accrued  to  the  21st  June, 
1919,  will  be  paid  on  holdings  surrendered,  and  the  Bonds  issued  in  lieu  of 
such   holdings  will   receive  on   the   1st   March,    1920,   the    dividend  payable 
on  that  date  in  respect  of  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  applied  for  on  or  before 
the  21st  June,  1919.    In  the  case  of  the  jQd  per  Cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920, 
an  additional  payment  will  be  made  representing  interest  at  1  per  cent,  from 
the  21st  June,  1919,  to  the  i6ih  February,  1920,  upon  the  holdings  surrendered. 
Note. — Applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by   the  surrender  of 
Stock  inscribed  or  Bonds  registered   in    the    Books    of    the    Bank  of 
Ireland  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Stock  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Bonds 
issued  by  the  General  Post  Office,  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  They  will  be  accepted  at  the  Post  Office,  under  the  arrange- 
ments set  forth  in  the  separate  Prospectus  issued  by  H.M.  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Bonds  will  be  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

His  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  set  aside  at  the  close  of  each  half 
year  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Bonds  originally 
created.  After  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  required  for  payment  of  Interest 
on  the  Bonds  for  the  half-year,  the  balance  of  the  sum  so  set  aside  will  be 
cari'ied  to  a  Sinking  Fund  which  will  be  applied  by  means  of  annual  drawings 
to  the  redemption  of  the  Bonds  at  par  (including  Bonds  which  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  death  duties  as  here- 
inafter provided),  the  Bonds  to  be  redeemed  in  each  year  being  determined  by 
lot  and  paid  off  on  the  1st  September  in  such  year  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Treasury.    The  number  of  the  Bonds  drawn  for  redemption 


on  each  occasion  will  be  advertised  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  not  less  than 
two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  redemption.  Interest  on  Bonds  drawn  (or 
repayment  will  cease  from  the  date  on  which  the  Bonds  become  repayable. 
The  first  drawing  will  be  that  for  the  Bonds  to  be  redeemed  on  the  1st 
September,  1920. 

Bonds  of  this  Issue  will  be  accepted  at  their  face  value  by  the  Commissioners 
nf  Inland  Revenue  as  the  equivalent  of  cash,  with  due  adjustment  on  account 
of  interest,  in  satisfaction  of  amounts  due  on  account  nf  Death  Duties,  pro- 
vided that  the  Bonds  surrendered  have  lormed  part  of  the  Estate  passing  on 
death  of  the  deceased  continuously  up  to  the  date  of  death  from  the  date  of 
the  original  subscription  or  lor  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  death.  Bonds  surrendered  under  these  provisions 
will  be  held  for  account  of  His  Majesty's  Government  until  drawn  for  re- 
demption as  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Bonds  of  this  Issue  and  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect 
thereof  will  be  exempt  from  all  British  taxation,  present  or  future,  so  long  as 
it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  they  are  in  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  persons  who  are  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Further,  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  Bonds  of  this 
Issue  will  be  exempt  from  British  Income  Tax,  present  or  future,  so  long  as 
it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  ihe  Treasury  that  the  Bonds  are  in  the 
bene  ficial  ownership  of  persons  not  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  ireland.  without  regard  to  the  question  of  domicile. 
Where  Bonds  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  a  person  entitled  to  exemption 
under  these  provisions,  the  relative  Coupons  will  be  paid  without  deduction 
for  Income  Tax  or  other  taxes  if  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  ownership 
in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

Bonds  of  this  Issue  may  be  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
For  this  purpose  the  Bonds  must  be  lodged  at  the  Bank  to  be  endorsed  with 
particu'ars  of  registration,  after  which  they  will  be  redelivered  to  the  registered 
holders.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  "  Transferable  by  Deed  "  and  may  be 
re-converted  into  Bonds  to  Bearer  by  means  of  transfer. 

Dividends  will  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  means  of  Coupons  attached  to  the 
Bonds,  whether  registered  or  to  bearer. 

Bonds  with  Coupons  attached  for  the  dividend  due  1st  March,  1920,  and 
subsequent  dividends  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  "  Fully-paid  Allotments." 
Bonds  issued  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  registered  in  the 
names  of  the  holders  in  whose  names  the  surrendered  holdings  stood.  Allot- 
ments made  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
surrender  of  Bearer  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  made  in  Bearer  form. 

Allotment  Letters  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend  due  1st  March, 
1920,  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  11  Instalment  Allotments  "  and,  when  paid 
in  lull,  may  be  exchanged  on  and  after  the  1st  March,  1920,  for  Bonds  with 
Coupons  attached  for  subsequent  dividends. 

The  Instalments  payable  in  respect  of  "  Instalment  Allotments"  may  be 
paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  8th  August,  1919,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of 
3$  per  cent,  per  annum.  Where  payment  in  full  is  made  between  two  instal- 
ment dates,  discount  will  be  calculated  as  from  the  instalment  date  next 
succeeding  the  date  of  such  full  payment.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  insta'ment  by  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  any  instalments  previously 
paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture.  Payments  may  be  made  without  additional 
charge  at  Offices  of  the  undermentioned  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Bankers,  Stock- 
brokers, and  Financial  Houses  on  Allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications 
bearing  their  Stamp,  and  paid  for  wholly  in  cash  and/or  by  the  discounting  of 
Treasury  Bills.  No  commission  will  be  allowed  on  Allotments  paid  for,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Bonds. 

Application  Forms  for 

(lj  "  Fully-paid  Al'otments," 
(2)  "  Instalment  Allotments," 
to  be  paid  for  wholly  in  cash  and/or  by  the  discounting  of  Treasury  Bills  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland:  at  any  Bank 
or  Money  Order  Office  in  the  United  Kingdom;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  13,  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C.4;  and  of  any  of  the  principal 
Stockbrokers. 

Application  Forms  for  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  to  be  paid  for,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered   Bonds,  have  been  sent  by 

LIST  OF 

Bank  of  England. 
Hank  of  Ireland. 

Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martin's,  Ltd. 
Rank  of  Scotland. 
Barclays  Bank,  Ltd. 
Beckett  and  Co. 
Belfast  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
British  Linen  Bank. 
Child  and  Co. 
Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd. 
Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Co. 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
Coutts  and  Co. 
Cox  and  Co. 
Dingley  and  Co. 
Dingley  Pearse  and  Co. 
Drum  monds. 
Equitable  Bank,  Ltd. 
Fox,  Fowler  and  Co. 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co. 


post  to  all  inscribed  and  registered  holders  (in  the  case  of  a  joint  account  to 
the  first  holder)  of  Issues  receivable  in  lieu  of  Cash.  Further  Forms  may  be 
obtained  : — 

(At  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.) — 

1  (a)  For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books 

of  the  Bank  of  Eng'and; 
(b)  For  the  surrender  of  Bonds  to  Bearer. 
(At  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin) — 

2  For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books  of 

the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
Applicants  for  these  Forms  must  state  the  description  of  holding  which  it  is 
desired   to  surrender. 
The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the  12th  July,  1919, 
Bank  of  England,  12th  June,  1919. 

BANKS. 

National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

National  Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd. 
North  of  Scot'and  &  Town  &'  County  Bank,  Ltd. 
Northamptonshire  Union  Bank,  Ltd. 
Northern  Ra-king  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pa'atine  Bank.  Ltd. 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 
Roval  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Sheffield  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Shilston  Coode  and  Co. 
Stilwell  and  Sons. 
Tuhb  a-'d  f~o. 
Ulster  Ba-k,  Ltd. 
Llnion  Bank  of  Manchester,  Ltd. 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
West  Yorkshire  Bank.  Ltd. 
Williams  Deacon's  Bank.  Ltd. 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Ltd. 


Grindlay  and  Co. 
Guernsey  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Guernsey  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Guinness,  Mahon  and  Co. 
Gunner  and  Co. 

Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hibernian  Bank,  Ltd. 
Hoares. 
Holt  and  Co. 

Isle  of  Man  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. 
Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 

London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd. 
London  Joint  City  and  Mid'a-^d  Bank,  Ltd. 
McGrigor,  Sir  C.  R.,  Bt.,  and  Co. 
Manchester  and  County  Bank.  Ltd. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mercantile  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 
Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  Ltd. 
National  Bank,  Ltd. 
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ISSUE  OF 

4    PER    CENT.    FUNDING    LOAN,  1960-90. 

Redeemable  within  71  Years  by  means  of  a  Sin  king  Fu  id.  Interest  payable  half -yearly  on  the  1  st  May  &  1  st  November. 
A  First  Dividend  as  follows  will  be  paid  on  tbe  1st.  NOVEMBER,  1919:— 

'Fully  paid  Allotments"  "Instalment  Allotments" 


ON  ALLOTMENTS  APPLIED  FOR- 


from  the  23rd  June  to  the  28th  June 


£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

9 

2%  . 

0 

2 

3 

1 

7 

7% 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1%  . 

0 

0 

9 

1 

4 

6% 

nil 

on  each  complete  £1,000  in  allotments  of  £1,000  and  upwards. 


PRICE   OF   ISSUE,   £80   p:r  Cent. 


Payable  as  follows:— 1 

2. 


For  FULLY-PAID  ALLOTMENTS— 

On  Application   

For  INSTALMtNT  ALLOTMENTS — 

On  Application   

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  July,  1919 
OnThur  day,  the  21st  /iugu>t.  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  18th  Si  ptember  1919 
On  Thursday,  he  16th  October,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  13th  November,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  1  Uh  December,  1919 
On  Thursday,  the  8th  January,  1920 


The  Stock  is  an  investmeut  authorised  by  "The  Trustee  Act.  1893  "  and  Trustees 

exceed  the  redemption 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  and  THE 
GOVERNOR  aid  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  IRELAND  are  authorised  to 
receive  applications  for  the  above  Loan,  which  will  take  the  form  of  Stock 
or  Bonds  to  Bearer  at  the  option  of  Subscribers;  Stock  may  be  inscribed  as 
**  transferable  in  the  Stock  Transfer  Books,"  or  may  be  registered  as  "  trans- 
ferable by  Deed." 

Applications  must  be  for  sums  which  are  multiples  of  £5°*  and  may  be  for 
either  (i)  **  Fully-paid  Allotments,"  or  (2)  **  Instalment  Allotments."  They 
will  be  received  at  the  Bank  of  England  Loans  Office,  5  and  6,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.C.3,  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  and  may  be  forwarded 
either  direct,  or  through  the  medium  of  any  Banker  or  Stockbroker  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

British  Government  Treasury  Bil!s  issued  prior  to  the  1st  June,  1919,  will  be 
accepted  under  discount  at  3£  per  cent,  per  annum  as  from  the  21  st  June, 
1919,  in  lieu  of  cash  in  payment  for  "  Fully-paid  Allotments,"  provided  that  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  Bills  are  so  applied.  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  made  in 
respect  of  such  Applications  will  receive  on  the  1st  November,  191 9,  the 
dividend  payable  on  that  date  in  respect  of  "  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  applied 
for  on  or  before  the  21st  June,  1 91 9. 

Stock  and  Bonds  of  the  undermentioned  Issues  will  be  accepted  at  par  as  the 
equivalent  of  cash  in  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  "  Fully-paid  Allot- 
ments "  of  this  Issue  : — 

£4:  10s.  percent.  War  Loan.  1925-1945. 
£S  percent.  Exchequer  Bond-,  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922. 
£6  percent.  Exchequer  Bonds  1920. 

£4  percent.  National  War  Bonds,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Series. 
£5  percent.  National  War  Bonds,  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  Series. 

Where  the  Stock  or   Bonds  surrendered  do  not  represent  the    exact  sum 
required  to  pay   for  an  Allotment   (which  must  be  a   multiple  of  ^50),  the 
requisite  bala  nce  must  be  provided  in  cash.    Interest  accrued  to  the  21st  June, 
1919,  will  be  paid  on  holdings  surrendered,  and  the  Allotments  issued  in  lieu 
of  such  holdings  will  receive  on  the  ist  November,  1919,  the  dividend  payable 
on  that  dale  in  respect  of  "  Fully-paid  A'lotments  "  applied  for  on  or  before 
the  21st  June,  1919.    In  the  case  of  the  jQd  per  Cent.  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920, 
an  additional  payment  will  be  made  representing  interest  at  1  per  cent,  from 
the  21st  June,  1919,  to  the  16th  February,  1920,  upon  the  holdings  surrendered. 
Note. — Applications  paid   for,   in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of 
Stock  inscribed  or  Bonds  registered   in    the    Books    of    the    Bank  of 
Ireland  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Stock  registered  in  th^  Books  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Bonds 
issued  by  the  General  Post  Office,  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  Th'ky  will  be  accepted  at  the  Post  Office,  under  the  arrange- 
ments set  forth  in  the  sepaiate  Prospectus  issued  by  H.M.  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Loan_  will  be  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

His  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  set  aside  at  the  close  of  each  half- 
year  a  sum  equal  to  2\  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Loan  originally 
created.  After  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  required  for  payment  of  Interest 
on  the  Loan  for  the  ha'f-year,  the  balance  of  the  sum  so  set  aside  will  be 
carried  to  a  Sinking  Fund  which  will  be  applied  during  the  succeeding  half- 
year  to  the  purchase  of  the  Loan  for  cancellation  if  the  price  is  at  or  under 
par ;  when  the  price  is  above  par  it  will  be  either  so  applied  or  otherwise 
invested  under  the  control  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury.  Any  outstanding  ba'ance 
of  the  Loan  not  previously  redeemed  will  be  repaid  at  par  on  the  ist  May, 
1900,  but  His  Majesty's  Government  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  on  giving 
three  calendar  months'  notice  in  the  **  London  Qazette,"  to  redeem  at  par  at 
any  time  on  or  after  the  ist  May,  i960,  any  outstanding  ba'ance  of  the  Loan 
not  previously  purchased  and  cancelled  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Stock  and  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  acceptable  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  on  the  basis  of  £%o  cash  for  each 
£\oo  Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered,  with  due  adjustment  on  account  of  interest, 


  £80  per  cent. 

,   £  5  per  cent. 

  £10 

  £10 

  £10 

  £10 

  £10 

  £15 

  £10 

£80  p  r  cent, 

may  inve«f  therein  notwithstanding  that  the  price  may  at  the  time  of  investment 
value  ol  £100  per  Ct  nt. 

in  satisfaction  of  amounts  due  on  account  of  Death  Duties,  provided  that  the 
Stock  or  Bonds  surrendered  have  formed  part  of  the  Estate  passing  on  death 
of  the  deceased  continuously  up  to  the  date  of  death  from 
the  date  of  the  original  subscription  or  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  death.  Stock  and  Bonds  so  sur- 
rendered and  outstanding  will  be  held  for  account  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
until  redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  until  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  the  Loan,  any  portion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  applied  in  any  half-year 
to  the  purchase  for  cancellation  of  Stock  or  Bonds  so  held  will  bear  to  the 
total  of  the  Sinking  Fund  available  a  ratio  not  exceeding  that  which  the 
Stock  and  Bonds  so  held  at  the  commencement  of  such  half-year  bore  to  the 
total  of  the  Loan  then  outstanding. 

Stock  or  Bonds  of  this  issue  and  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in 
respect  thereof  will  be  exempt  from  all  British  Taxation,  present  or  future,  so 
long  as  it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  they  are  in 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  persons  who  are  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Further,  the  interest  payable  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  Stock  and 
Bonds  of  this  Issue  will  be  exempt  from  British  Income  Tax,  present  or 
future,  so  long  as  it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that 
the  Stock  or  Bonds  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  persons  not  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  domicile.  Where  Bonds  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  a 
person  entitled  to  exemption  under  these  provisions,  the  relative  Coupons  will 
be  paid  without  deduction  for  Income  Tax  or  other  taxes  if  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  of  ownership  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Books  of  the  Loan  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

Stock  will  be  convertible  into  Bonds  to  Bearer  (In  denominations  of  ^50, 
;£ioo,  £200,  ^500,  ,£1,000,  and  £5,000),  with  Coupons  attached  for  the 
1  n teres t  payable  half-yearly,  and  Bonds  will  be  convertible  into  Stock  without 
payment  of  any  fee.  Stock  will  be  transferable  in  any  sums  which  are  multi- 
ples of  a  penny. 

Dividend  warrants  will  be  forwarded  by  post.  In  the  case  of  inscribed  and 
registered  holdings  of  *'  Fully  paid  Allotments,"  the  warrants  for  the  first 
dividend,  payable  ist  November,  1919,  will  be  forwarded  in  all  cases  to  the 
original  Allottees  or  their  Nominees. 

'*  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  will  be  issued  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
forms  as  applicants  may  direct  : — 

1.  11  Certificate  of  Inscription"    of    Stock    transferable    in    the  Stock 

Transfer  Books; 

2.  "Register  Certificate  "  of  Stock  transferable  by  Deed; 

3.  "  Bond   Certificate(s)  "  exchangeable   in   due  course   for   Bond(s)  to 

Bearer. 

Allotments  made  in  respect  of  app'ications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  inscribed  or 
registered  in  the  names  of  the  holders  in  whose  names  the  surrendered  holdings 
stood.  Allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  paid  for,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  surrender  of  Bearer  Bonds  will  in  all  cases  be  made  in  Bearer 
form. 

Allotment  Letters  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend,  if  any,  due  ist 
November,  191 9.  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  "  Instalment  Allotments,"  and, 
when  paid  in  full,  may  be  inscribed  or  registered  on  or  after  the  tst  September, 
1919,  or  may  be  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  Bearer  as  soon  as  these  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  Instalments  payable  in  respect  of  "  Instalment  Allotments"  may  be 
paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  29th  July,  1919,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of 
3i  per  cent,  per  annum.  Where  payment  in  full  is  made  between  two  instal- 
ment dates,  discount  will  b^  calcu'ated  as  from  the  instalment  date  next 
succeeding  the  date  of  such  full  payment.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  insta'ment  by  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  any  instalments  previously 
paid  will  b<"  liab'e  to  forfeiture.  Payments  may  be  made  without  additional 
charge  at  Offices  of  the  undermentioned  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Bankers,  Stock- 
brokers, and  Financial  Houses  on  Allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications 
bearing  th^ir  Stamp,  and  paid  for  wholly  in  cash  and/or  by  the  discounting  of 
Treasury  Bills.  No  commission  will  be  allowed  on  Allotments  paid  for,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Bonds. 

Application  Forms  for 

(1)  "  Fully-paid  ATotments," 

(2)  "  Instalment  Allotments," 

to  be  paid  for  wholly  in  cash  and/or  by  the  discounting  of  Treasury  Bills  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  Eng'and  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  at  any  Bank 
or  Money  Order  Office  in  th"  United  Kingdom;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  13,  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C.4;  and  of  any  of  the  principal 
Stockbrokers. 

Application  Forms  for  14  Fully-paid  Allotments  "  to  be  paid  for,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  surrender  of  Stock  or  Registered  Bonds,  have  been  sent  by 

LIST  OF 


post  to  all  inscribpd  and  registered  holders  (in  the  case  of  a  joint  account  to 
the  fi  st  holder)  of  Issues  receivable  in  lieu  of  Cash.  Further  Forms  may  be 
obtained  : — 

(At  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.) — 

1  (a)  For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books 

of  the  Bank  of  Eng'and; 
(b)  For  the  surrender  of  Bonds  to  Bearer. 
(At  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin) — 

2  For  the  surrender  of  holdings  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  Books  of 

the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
Applicants  for  these  Forms  must  state  the  description  of  holding  which  it  is 
desired  to  surrender. 
The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the   12th  July,  1919, 
Bank  of  England,  12th  June,  1919. 

BANKS. 


Bank  of  England. 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martin's,  Ltd. 

Bank  of  Scotland. 

Barclays  Bank,  Ltd. 

Beckett  and  Co. 

B-lfast  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  Linen  Bank. 

Child  and  Co. 

Clyd«sda'e  Bank,  Ltd. 

Cocks.  Bidnu'ph  and  Co. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

Coutts  and  Co. 

Cnx  and  Co. 

Dingley  and  Co. 

Dingley  P^arse  and  Co. 

Drummonds. 

Equitable  Bank,  Ltd. 

Fox,  Fowler  and  Co. 

Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co. 


Grindlay  and  Co. 

Guernsey  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Guernsey  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Guinness,  Mahon  and  Co. 

Gunner  and  Co. 

Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hibernian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Hoares. 

Holt  and  Co. 

Isle  of  Man  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. 
Lloyds  Bank.  Ltd. 

London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd. 

London  [oint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 

McG-igor,  Sir  C.  R.,  Bt..  and  Co. 

Manchester  and  County  Bank.  Ltd. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  Ltd. 

National  Bank,  Ltd. 


National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

National  Provincial  &  Union  Ba"k  of  England,  Ltd. 

North  of  Scotland  &  Town  &  County  Bank,  Ltd. 

Northamptonshire  Union  Bank,  Ltd. 

Northern  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pa'atine  Bank,  Ltd. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 

Koval  Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Sheffield  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Shilston  Coode  and  Co. 

Stilwell  and  Sons. 

Tubb  and  Co. 

Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 

Union  Pa  k  of  Manchester,  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  of  Srot'and,  Ltd. 

West  Yorkshire  Bank.  Ltd. 

Wi'liams  Deacon's  Bank,  Ltd. 

Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Ltd. 
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UNITED  SUMATRA  RUBBER 
ESTATES 

EXTENSION   OF  CULTIVATED  AREA- 
CAPITAL  TO  BE  INCREASED. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  United 
Sumatra  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  38,  Eastcheap, 
E.C.,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hervey  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  representative  of  the  Secretaries  (Messrs.  M.  P.  Evans  and 
Co.)  havin"  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report 
of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  take 
as  read  the  report  and  accounts  for  1918,  which  I  shall  presently 
ask  you  to  adopt. 

Passing  to  the  business  of  the  company,  I  would  remind  you 
that  it  was  carried  on  under  war  conditions  for  practically  the 
whole  period  under  review,  the  date  of  the  Armistice  being  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  closing  date  of  the  accounts,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rubber  planting  industry  that  results  have  not  been  so  good  as  in 
recent  years,  a  position  which  is  reflected  in  the  accounts  of 
rubber  companies  generally  for  the  period.  In  my  remarks  at 
our  last  meeting  1  ventured  to  use  a  few  words  of  caution  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  rubber  industry  to  the  effect  that  we  could 
not  hope  to  escape  altogether  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
war — not  that  I  wished  to  appear  as  a  pessimist,  but  rather  to 
impress  upon  the  members  of  the  company  that  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  had  reached  a  point  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
gravely  prejudicial  to  all  concerned  in  overseas  commerce,  and  in 
particular  lO  companies  such  as  ours,  as,  of  course,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  a  regular  service  of  steamers  to  ensure  a  full  measure 
of  success.  To  meet  in  some  degree  the  difficulty  caused  by  want 
of  shipping  facilities,  we  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
until  the  end  of  November  the  voluntary  reduction  of  crop  from 
the  estates.  T  his  plan  was  carried  out  by  many  producing  com- 
panies, but,  as  tne  Chairman  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
pointed  out  in  his  address  to  that  association  on  the  28th  April 
last,  it  was  a  pity  that  even  a  larger  number  of  companies  did 
not  join  in  the  scheme,  as  undoubtedly  the  effect  on  market  con- 
ditions would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  producers. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a  profit  of  £17,410  on  the 
working  of  the  year,  but  as  this  is  far  below  the  standard  of 
excess  profits  duty,  in  respect  of  which  the  company  has  pre- 
viously paid  dutv  to  a  large  amount,  we  have  put  in  a  claim  on 
me  Inland  Revenue  to  the  extent  of  £13,832.  This  amount  has 
been  agreed  wu«  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  and  I  expec  '  will  shortly 
be  repaid  to  the  company.  The  total  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
would  then,  with  the  amount  brought  forward,  be  £43,221,  from 
which  we  recommend  a  dividend  of  16  2-3  per  cent.,  so  absorbing 
£18,333,  l°ss  income-tax.  To  reserve  there  would  be  a  transfer 
of  £8,500,  and  provision  for  income-tax  will  require  ,£4,500,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £11,888  to  carry  forward.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  the  dividend  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  paid 
in  previous  years,  but  we  may  look  forward  with  some  confidence 
to  better  times,  bearing  in  mind  the  good  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty and  its  high  yields  of  rubber  and  cocoanuts  and  the  general 
improvement  in  market  prospects,  which  should  come  about  when 
the  economic  position  is  restored.  One  matter  of  encouragement 
to  this  business,  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  war,  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  English  taxation,  the  rate  of  excess  profits  duty  having 
been  halved,  the  new  rate  to  be  40  per  cent,  instead  of  80  per  cent, 
of  profits.  1  feel  that  this  reduction  comes  at  an  opportune 
moment,  as  it  has  been  a  serious  drawback  on  our  prosperity 
each  year  to  make  provision  for  this  tax,  preventing  us  building 
up  the  reserve  account,  as  we  should  have  wished,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  development. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Board's  desire  to  increase 
the  issued  capital,  and  it  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  can  be  obtained,  to  offer  the  remaining  100,000 
shares,  representing  £10,000,  the  balance  of  the  authorised  capital 
of  £120,000.  The  new  share  would  be  issued  at  a  premium  of 
4s  .per  share,  making  a  total  of  6s.  per  share.  It  is  thought  ad- 
visable by  means  of  this  issue  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  the 
company,  as  for  a  year  or  so  the  business  has  been  somewhat 
hindered  by  want  of  working  capital,  and  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  a  remedy.  In  recent  years  the  revenue  of  the 
company  has  been  charged  with  transfers  to  reserve  to  meet 
capital  outlay — in  addition  to  excess  profits  duty — and  it  is  thought 
the  time  has  now  come  to  adjust  the  capital,  so  that  the  earnings 
of  the  year  may  not  be  diminished  by  the  double  burden.  In  this 
connection  I  would  state  that  the  capital  outlay  for  1919  is  esti- 
mated at  £5,710,  of  which  £3,490  is  for  buildings  and  machinery 
and  £2,220  for  upkeep  of  immature  rubber.  I  now  beg  to  pro- 
pose that  the  report  and  accounts  be  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Arbuthnot  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  the  new  shares  would 
be  offered  pro  rata,  and  they  would  offer  to  each  shareholder  the 
right  of  renunciation.  With  regard  to  the  new  capital,  in  the  last 
three  years  they  had  spent  out  of  profits  something  like  £25,000, 
which  had  gone  back  into  the  estates.  It  had  been  transferred  to 
reserve  and  used  year  by  year  for  capital  outlay.  Over  that 
period  there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  issuing  new  capital,  and 
their  operations  had  been  a  little  hindered  by  the  want  of  working 
capital. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  dividend  of  4d.  per  share,  or  16  2-3  per  cent,  was  declared. 


MARSHALLS  (LIMITED) 

PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION    OF  THE 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

The  Need  of  Additional  Capital. 
The    Sixteenth    Annual    General    Meeting    of  Marshalls 
(Limited)  was  held  at  6,  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  on  the  17th  mst., 
Mr.  b.  J .  Passmore  presiding. 

1'he  secretary  (Mr.  W.  crnest  Treweek,  F.C.l.S.)  read  the 
notice  convening  tne  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report. 

Ihe  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : — 
Gentlemen, — 1  assume  it  is  your  wisn  that  the  directors'  report 
and  baiance-sheet  should  be  taken  as  read.  1  hese  have  been  in 
your  hands  lor  some  days,  and  as  the  position  is  very  fully  and 
clearly  set  forth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  lor  me  to  deal  wiih  the 
figures  at  great  length.  . 

Ihe  Net  1  rade  Profits  and  the  Dividends. 
The  net  trade  profits  for  the  12  months,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses  and  providing  for  bad  debts,  amounted  to  ,£,52, 047 
14s.  Id.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  balance  brought  111  from 
the  previous  year's  accounts,  ,£,5,270  14s.  lid.,  making  a  toial  ol 
£,5/, 318  9s.  After  making  the  necessary  provision  for  Debenture 
interest,  premium  on  redemption  policies,  directors'  and  auditors' 
fees,  salaries  and  commission,  &c.,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
,£40,761  4s.  ya.  Out  of  this  we  have  paid  dividends  amounting 
to  Is.  6d.  per  share,  which  absorbed  ,£,10,526  5s.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  .£,30,234  19s.  to  carry  forward  to  the  current  year's 
accounts,  subject  to  outstanding  claims  for  excess  profits  duty, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  agreed.  These  results  will,  1 
am  sure,  be  considered  satisfactory  by  every  shareholder,  but 
some  of  you  may  think  that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  what 
may  be  called  war  profits,  and  that  as  things  settle  down  to 
peace  conditions,  prices  and  profits  will  contract.  As  to  prices, 
1  shall  not  venture  to  make  a  forecast,  but  the  policy  of  the 
board  of  tnis  company  since  they  took  control  of  its  affairs  has 
been  one  of  development  and  expansion,  and  so  far  from  any 
diminution  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  ever-growing 
volume  of  business  in  our  existing  departments,  and  the  addition 
of  many  new  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Nominal  and  Real  Value  of  the  Shares. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  of  the  balance-sheet  that  our 
nominal  capital  in  no  way  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness as  it  at  present  exists,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  that  lies 
before  your  board  is  the  reconstruction  of  our  capital  account, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares  more 
in  proximity  to  their  real  value.  This  matter  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  receiving  our  attention,  and  we  hope  to  lay 
proposals  before  you  at  an  early  date.  At  the  same  time,  satis- 
factory as  the  results  of  our  trading  have  been,  the  growth  of  our 
business  has  been  such  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
additional  capital  if  we  are  to  do  full  justice  to  the  potentialities 
which  lie  before  us,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  the  share- 
holders that  the  directors  hope  shortly  to  complete  arrangements 
as  a  result  of  which  the  additional  capital  will  be  found  on  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  company.  This  new  capital  should  not  only 
be  assured  oi  a  satisfactory  return,  but  should  enhance  the  value 
of  the  capital  already  in  the  business,  and  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  carry  out  considerable  extensions  in  its  various  branches. 
The  Development  of  the  Business. 
Since  the  last  general  meeting  we  have  acquired  the  freehold 
of  large  additional  premises  adjacent  to  our  Leeds  establishment, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  buildings  at  Leeds,  which, 
when  completed,  will,  your  directors  consider,  be  the  finest 
drapery  stores  in  the  provinces.  Our  business  at  Scarborough 
has  developed  beyond  all  expectations  during  the  past  year,  and 
tne  possibih-.es  at  all  the  branches  are  so  great  that  I  should 
not  like  to  put  a  limit  to  them.  Our  dressmaking  and  millinery 
business  has  always  been  one  of  the  highest  class,  and  I  can  say 
without  exaggeration  that  its  reputation  in  the  North  of  England 
is  one  rivalling  the  salons  of  London  and  Paris.  While  main- 
taining to  the  full  our  old  traditions  in  this  respect,  we  intend 
to  open  many  new  departments  and  to  make  for  Marshalls 
(Limited)  in  the  North  of  England  a  position  equal  to  that  held 
by  Harrods  or  Selfridges  in  London. 

I  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  retirement,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  of  Mr.  Robert  Button,  our  late  managing  director.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  in  his  place  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Gaze.  Mr.  Gaze  is  relin- 
quishing his  position  as  manager  of  Messrs.  Harrods'  Stores, 
and  his  great  experience  and  knowledge  should  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  company. 

Tribute  to  the  Staff. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  results  which  we  have 
achieved  and  the  programme  which  we  intend  to  carry  out  entail 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  board,  the  responsible  officials,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  staff.  We  have  a  thoroughly  good  and 
capable  staff,  who  have  all  worked  well,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  great  appreciation  of  their 
efforts. 

I  now  beg  to  move  "  that  the  directors'  report  and  accounts 
as  submitted  be  received,  approved,  and  adopted,"  but  before 
calling  upon  Mr.  Waite  to  second  the  motion,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  an-  questions  which  shareholders  may  care  to  ask. 

No  questions  were  asked. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Waite,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  referred  to  the 
exceptional  opportunities  he  had  of  watching  the  progress  of  the 
company's  business,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed during  his  recent  visits  to  the  branches  with  the  possi- 
bilities which  lay  before  them. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  the  retiring  director, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Russell,  was  re-elected  ;  and  the  auditors,  Messrs. 
Josolyne,  Miles,  Pape  and  Co.  were  reappointed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  CENTRAL  MINING  AND 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 

The  Fourteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  was  held  at  No.  1,  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
on  the  19th  inst.,  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  L.  Siddall)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  opened  my  address  last  year  with  a 
reference  to  the  war,  which,  apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  was  entailing  such  appalling  material  destruction.  This  year, 
happily,  we  all  hope  that  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  active 
conflict,  but  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  the  resuscitation 
of  industry  and  the  creation  of  new  wealth  to  replace  the  ex- 
pended accumulated  savings,  and  to  meet  the  liabilities  entailed, 
now  face  us.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  to  be  still  necessary  for 
the  country  to  borrow,  and,  so  long  as  the  distribution  of 
borrowed  funds  continues,  the  false  picture  of  prosperity, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  less  instructed,  must  prevail,  and 
the  nation  will  not  be  alive  to  the  true  situation.  Money  abounds 
and  the  unthinking  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  State  can  create 
wealth  by  making  use  of  its  credit.  Production  is  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  wealth,  and  production  upon  the  requisite  scale  can  only 
be  secured  by  settled  conditions.  Capital  is  naturally  shy  in  the 
face  of  an  indefinite  Government  policy  and  continuous  labour 
unrest.  The  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  home  to  every- 
one is  that  we  have  not  only  sold  some  of  our  assets  and  pledged 
others,  but  we  have  also  pledged  the  earnings  of  the  future.  The 
restoration  of  our  position  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  wise  policy,  and  by  the  individual 
being  industrious  in  his  work  and  economical  in  his  expenditure. 
Pardon  me  for  starting  upon  this  keynote,  but  I  do  it  advisedly, 
because,  if  the  nation  is  to  recover,  this  lesson  should  be  carried 
to  the  mind  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  It  is  constantly  with 
me  and  my  colleagues  in  considering  your  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.) 

During  the  past  year  we  have  felt  able  to  take  a  rather  more 
active  part  in  enterprise  than  we  had  considered  prudent  before, 
but  we  have  maintained  the  same  anxious  care  in  the  valuation 
of  assets  that  has  guided  us  in  recent  years.  On  the  credit  side 
of  the  balance-sheet  cash,  loans  and  debtors  in  1917  amounted  to 
£1,160,000  and  in  1918  to  .£1,256,000,  being  an  increase  of 
£96,000.  Government  and  other  readily  realisable  securities  in 
1917  amounted  to  £2,724,000  and  in  1918  to  £2,285,000.  The 
decrease  of  £439,000  is  explained  by  repayments  of  amounts  due 
to  creditors.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  gold  mining 
interests  are  dividend-paying.  In  view  of  present  work  con- 
ditions, and  the  elimination  of  tonnages  hitherto  considered  pay- 
able, with  correspondingly  reduced  lives,  a  very  severe  valuation 
has  been  applied  to  these  holdings. 

With  regard  to  diamonds,  the  interest  in  De  Beers  shares,  to 
which  additions  were  made  last  year,  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased since  the  close  of  the  year.  Diamond-producing  com- 
panies generally  are  doing  very  well.  A  Bill  is  now  before  the 
Union  Parliament,  having  for  its  object  the  setting  up  of  a 
diamond-cutting  industry  in  South  Africa.  I  quite  appreciate  the 
desire  to  establish  such  an  industry  in  the  country  that  practically 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  but  I  may 
venture  to  point  out  that  the  trade  in  both  uncut  and  cut  diamonds 
is  of  a  special  and  very  complicated  nature.  The  trade  has  been 
built  up  during  the  last  half-century  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp  and 
New  York,  which  are  to-day,  with  London,  the  recognised 
centres  of  the  business  in  this  article  of  luxury,  and  I  think  I  may 
suggest  to  the  South  African  Government  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  proceed  cautiously  in  order  that  the  effects  may  be  clearly 
ascertained  before  any  commitments  are  entered  into.  The  success 
of  the  diamond  industry  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  control  of  the 
output  and  the  arrangements  for  its  sale.  Any  interference  would, 
I  fear,  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  trade  and  might  adversely 
affect  the  contributions  of  the  industry  to  the  South  African 
Exchequer. 

D  uring  the  year  the  Corporation  has  acquired  an  important 
interest  in  Messrs.  Williams,  Foster  &  Co.,  and  Pascoe,  Grenfell 
&  Sons,  and  in  the  British  Metal  Corporation,  Limited.  These 
investments  have  brought  us  into  rather  a  new  sphere  of  industry, 
the  prospects  of  which  are,  we  think,  quite  favourable.  We  have 
also  interested  ourselves  to  a  less  important  extent  in  other  metal 
and  mineral  projects,  and  in  this  connection  I  might  mention  the 
Rhodesia  Broken  Hill  Company.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
property  of  this  company  has  been  made  by  our  expert  advisers, 
and  favourable  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  bore-hole 
prospecting  work  carried  out  by  us.  Similar  work  is  being  con- 
tinued by  the  company  with  satisfactory  indications. 

Our  holding  in  Trinidad  Leaseholds  is  a  very  substantial  one 
and  will  be  further  augmented  by  the  shares  we  shall  take  up  in 
the  new  issue.  The  company  has  decided  to  enlarge  the  scale  of 
its  operations  by  opening  up  further  fields.  The  prospects  of  this 
enterprise  are  very  encouraging ;  in  fact,  the  outlook  for  pro- 
ducers generally  is  excellent,  and  the  growth  of  the  demand  for 
oil  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  industrial  features  of  the 
times.  The  development  of  its  use  as  fuel  for  steam-raising  and 
for  internal  combustion  engines  is  proceeding  rapidly,  especially 
for  marine  purposes,  and  will  no  doubt  expand  to  an  even  greater 
extent  when  bunkering  facilities  for  these  classes  of  oil  are  ex- 
tended to  such  a  degree  that  ships  can  rely  upon  obtaining  satis- 
factory supplies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Island  of  Trinidad  occupies  a  most 
advantageous  geographical  position.  In  1900  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  amounted  to  150,000,000  barrels,  or  a 


little  over  21,000,000  tons.  In  1910  it  was  about  65,000,000,  and 
the  tendency  is  still  upward.  There  is  an  immense  future  for  the 
oil  industry.    (Hear,  hear.) 

With  regard  to  industrial  concerns  in  South  Africa,  we  are 
interested,  among  other  undertakings,  in  Pretoria  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Hume  Pipe  Company  and  the  Industrial 
Development  Company  (now  absorbed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Corporation  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.).  Our  holding  in  Transvaal 
Consolidated  Land  Company's  shares  was  increased  last  year  and 
has  again  been  added  to  this  year  owing  to  the  satisfactory  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  company.  Our  holding  in  Sudan  Planta- 
tions has  been  reduced  during  the  present  year  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Sundry  holdings  include  our  interest  in  the  Corner  House, 
Johannesburg,  certain  properties  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  an  area  in 
Mexico  City.  Our  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a  net  profit  of 
£387,000,  as  compared  with  £349,000  for  1917.  We  have  raised 
the  reserve  fund  to  £450,000,  and  the  carry  forward  has  been 
increased  from  £100,000  to  £124,000.  You  will  see  that  the 
board  recommends  a  final  dividend  of  2s.  per  share,  making  a 
total  dividend  of  10s.  for  1918.  I  am  hoping  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  go  back  from  the  higher  standard  which  we  are  now 
adopting.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  board  also  recommends  the  setting 
aside  of  £10,000,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  benefit  fund  for 
employees.    (Hear,  hear.) 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  Gold  Mining  Industry.  The  value  of 
the  ore  reserves  of  the  Companies  in  which  we  are  interested 
has  increased  bv  lid.  per  ton.  This  increase  is  due  as  to  2jd. 
per  ton  to  the  exclusion  of  lower  grade  blocks,  which  total 
850,000  tons,  and  the  remaining  83d.  per  ton  to  higher  grade 
development,  probably  due  to  the  closer  selection  of  areas  in 
which  development  has  been  prosecuted,  and  in  some  measure 
to  increase  of  value  on  re-estimation  of  reserves,  notably  in  the 
City  Deep.  Development  rock  going  to  the  mills  constitutes  4.3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tons  crushed ;  reclamation  work  varies 
within  wide  limits  according  to  the  conditions  obtaining  on  each 
individual  mine,  and  the  reserves  are  proportionately  increased 
by  the  tonnage  drawn  from  this  source.  In  1917  the  taxes  were 
12.2  per  cent,  of  the  profit  remaining  after  all  current  expenses 
had  been  met.  In  1918  they  had  increased  to  13.8  per  cent., 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  contingent  liability  equivalent  to 
3j  per  cent,  of  the  available  profit  on  account  of  the  Provincial 
gold  tax,  making  a  total  liability  for  the  year  of  about  171  per 
cent,  of  the  available  profits.  With  regard  to  the  Provincial 
gold  tax,  as  the  matter  is  still  sub  judice  I  will  not  dilate  upon 
it,  but  this  reference  impels  me  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  on 
the  subject  of  the  burdens  which  are  continually  being  placed 
upon  the  gold  mining  industry.  (Hear,  hear).  Owing  to  the 
war  and  other  circumstances,  many  of  the  mines  are  being 
worked  without  profit.  Scant  sympathy  for  their  parlous  state 
has  been  shown,  and  before  long  I  fear  irrevocable  consequences 
will  manifest  themselves.  The  Chairman  then  dealt  in  some 
detail  with  the  position  of  mines  in  which  the  Corporation  is 
interested,  including  Bantjes  Consolidated  Mines,  City  Deep, 
Crown  Mines,  Durban  Roodepoort  Deep,  East  Rand  Proprietary, 
Modderfontein  B.,  Modderfontein  East,  New  Modderfontein,  and 
Village  Deep. 

Proceeding,  he  said  :  Some  points  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  South  Africa  in  general  and  the  gold  mining 
industry  in  particular  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to  on  this 
occasion.  The  most  important  is  that  of  native  labour.  A 
certain  amount  of  unrest  unquestionably  exists  amongst  the  native 
labourers.  The  example  set  by  the  frequent  demands  of  the  white 
miners  and  artisans  for  shorter  hours,  higher  pay,  and  other 
advantages,  is  gradually  spreading  to  the  native  workmen. 
Serious  consequences  may  be  expected  to  follow  in  time,  possibly 
quite  different  from  those  which  the  white  agitators,  who  are 
stirring  up  the  native  mind,  are  able  to  foresee.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal Province  of  the  Union  the  white  man  enjoys  a  singularly 
protected  position.  The  miners  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  work  thev  are  accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  but  are,  indeed, 
mostly  skilled  overseers.  The  sphere  of  the  natives  is  circum- 
scribed, and  branches  of  the  work  which  their  training  would 
enable  many  of  them  to  fill  are  closed  against  them  by  a  regula- 
tion commonly  known  as  the  Colour  Bar.  I  believe  the  restric- 
tions thus  imposed  upon  the  native  are  unjust  to  him  and,  in 
the  long  run,  will  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  white  working 
classes.  It  may,  I  think,  be  stated  as  a  proved  fact  that  the 
skilled  white  man  who  puts  his  heart  into  his  job  is  very  much 
superior  to  the  skilled  coloured  or  black  man,  because  he  is  more 
intelligent  ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  has  to  face  the  competition  of 
inferior  races,  he  has  got  to  be  in  reality  a  skilled  tradesman 
and  must  use  his  energy  and  intelligence.  Is  it  conceivable,  in  a 
country  with  millions  of  aboriginal  inhabitants,  that  they  can  be 
perpetually  debarred  from  entering  skilled  occupations,  when,  in 
uie  course  of  their  unskilled  work,  they  acquire  a  certain  measure 
of  proficiency  in  the  branches  requiring  greater  skill?  ((Hear, 
hear).  That  the  white  man  of  to-day  should  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  immediate  advantages  provided  by  the  law  is  not  in  the 
least  unnatural,  but  that  there  should  be  any  considerable  body 
of  opinion  which  fails  to  appreciate  the  direction  in  which  these 
artificial  restrictions  are  leading  is  surprising.  For  many  years 
now  there  has  been  a  controversy  as  to  how  far  the  development 
of  the  country  and  the  increase  of  its  white  population  is 
furthered  or  retarded  bv  the  recruiting  of  black  labour  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Union.  Having  had  a  practical  association 
with  labour  conditions  in  South  Africa  now  for  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  believe  it  is  proved,  that 
the  development  of  the  country  would  be  enormously  restricted 
if  the  services  not  only  of  the  adult  natives  of  the  Union  but  the 
assistance  of  those  brought  from  bevond  its  borders  were  not 
employed.  There  used  to  be  a  contention  that  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  black  labour  decr^as^d  the  number  of  whites 
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employed.  It  is,  of  course,  a  seductive  doctrine  which  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  any  white  man,  but  it  is  an  erroneous 
doctrine  withal.  A  shortness  of  native  labour  in  the  mines  never 
has  induced  white  men  to  supplement  the  deficiency. 

The  critical  situation  of  to-day  as  to  output  at  the  mines  is 
due  mainly  to  there  being  an  insufficient  supply  of  native  labour, 
though  it  would  not  be  right  to  ignore  the  serious  epidemic  of 
influenze,  or  the  abnormal  floods  as  contributory  causes  during 
the  year  under  review.  The  effect  will  be  apparent  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  ore  treated  in  1918  by  the  companies  with  which 
we  are  connected  only  represented  71  per  cent,  of  the  available 
capacity  of  the  plants.  In  1915,  92  per  cent,  was  treated;  in 
1916,  91  per  cent.  :  and  in  1917,  81  per  cent.  There  is,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  position  of  affairs,  not  only  a  decided  increase 
in  working  costs  per  ton  of  ore  milled,  but  decreased  employment 
for  white  men,  and  a  far  smaller  distribution  of  wealth  through- 
out the  country  owing  to  a  lesser  demand  for  the  commodities 
which  the  mines  require.  Natives,  moreover,  spend  a  proportion 
of  their  earnings  among  the  traders.  At  one  time  the  deficiency 
was  made  food  by  the  importation  of  Chinese,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  mines  but  political  considerations  ended  that  source 
of  labour  supply.  An  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  labour 
shortage  caused  by  the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese  by  bringing 
down  natives  from  the  tropical  areas.  Unfortunately,  the  death 
rate  from  pneumonia  was  so  high  that  this  source  of  labour 
supply  was  rightlv  abolished.  Since  those  days,  however,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  combating  the  disease,  which  proved 
fatal  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  natives  from  the  tropics, 
and  which  was  in  addition  a  very  serious  source  of  mortality 
among  the  natives  of  the  Union.  South  Africa  will  never  make 
the  progress  of  which  it  is  capable  until  the  labour  question  is 
tackled  upon  its  merits.  (Hear,  hear).  The  poor  white  problem, 
as  it  is  called  in  South  Africa,  would,  I  conceive,  be  brought 
much  nearer  a  solution  by  the  energetic  development  of  every 
source  of  potential  wealth  and  work  than  by  indulging  in  the 
visionary  theory  that  the  restriction  of  native  labour  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  labour  for  white  men. 

Before  I  close  you  will  no  doubt  expect  me  to  say  something 
about  the  price  obtained  for  the  gold  output.  You  will,  I  assume, 
have  seen  the  Report  of  the  Inchcape  Committee  and  the  reply 
of  the  gold  producers.  That  the  industry  has  suffered  very  serious 
losses  owing  to  the  inadequate  value  received  for  its  product 
during  the  war  is  incontestable,  and,  in  that  respect,  I  think  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  did  not  deal  with  the  case  fairly  on  its 
merits.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  quite  true  that,  but  for  the  British 
Navy,  the  mining  industry  would  have  had  to  close  down,  but, 
given  that  shipping  had  been  available,  a  greater  value  could  have 
been  obtained  for  the  product  than  was  received.  I  am  not 
oblivious  of  difficulties  in  assessing  the  amount  that  might  have 
been  allowed  had  it  been  determined  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the 
value  to  the  producers,  because  a  portion  of  the  higher  price  that 
could  have  been  obtained  was  due  to  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
changes, and  a  portion  to  the  currency  depreciation.  I  think  the 
Committee  was  wrong  in  saying  that  we  had  no  case,  although 
everyone  could  have  sympathised  with  the  view  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  equitable  adjustment  and  that,  on  that  ground, 
gold  producers  must  rank  with  others  who  had  suffered  owing  to 
the  war.  I  am  more  than  hopeful  that  arrangements  will  be  come 
to  at  no  distant  date  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  ship  the  gold 
to  England  as  hitherto,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  for  the 
produce  its  full  value.    (Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  indulge  in  predictions  as  to  the  operations 
of  your  Corporation  during  the  present  year,  but  I  may  say  that 
our  transactions  to  date  lead  me  to  expect  satisfactory  results. 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts  and  the  declaration  of  the  dividend  recommended. 

Major  Raymond  \V.  Ffennell,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  : 
It  will  be  evident  to  shareholders  from  the  printed  reports  and 
from  your  speech,  sir,  that  the  Corporation  is  in  a  strong  position. 
Its  oil  interests  have  proved  a  valuable  asset,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  activities  should  be  restricted  to  Trinidad  or  any 
other  oilfield.  The  interest  acquired  in  the  British  Metal  Cor- 
poration will  appeal  to  our  shareholders,  who  will  also  be  pleased 
that  our  chairman  accepted  a  seat  on  the  board.  The  increase  of 
our  Corporation's  holding  in  South  African  diamond  shares  at 
favourable  prices  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  ;  and  the  policy 
of  maintaining  and  strengthening  our  interests  in  the  best  portion 
of  the  far  Eastern  Rand  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  recent  developments  of  gold  mining  in 
South  Africa.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  one  who 
has  been  absent  for  some  years,  that  I  entirely  sympathise  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  policy  pursued,  which  has  been  cautious 
without  lacking  in  enterprise.  The  general  financial  and  political 
outlook  calls  for  care — more  care,  perhaps,  than  the  public  is 
willing  to  bestow  after  the  long  and  heavy  strain  of  the  war.  The 
war  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  estimated  at  just  over  8,000 
millions  at  the  end  of  1918,  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  about  equal 
to  the  war  expenditure  of  Germany,  but  we  forget  sometimes  that 
as  Germany's  population  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  bigger  than  ours, 
our  war  expenditure  per  head  of  population  is  in  consequence 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  The  State  itself 
can  do  a  vast  amount  in  educating  the  people  and  in  setting  a 
good  example.  Much  has  been  done,  for  instance,  during  the  war 
by  the  War  Savings  Committee  to  encourage  thrift,  and  the  result 
has  been  promising  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  infinitely  more  can  be 
done  in  many  ways,  beginning  with  the  education  of  the  child 
at  school.  What  would  it  mean  to  this  country  if  the  masses, 
who  are  now  earning  better  wages,  were  prudent  and  economical 
as  they  are  in  France,  and  if  they  had  a  tangible  stake  in  the 
material  welfare  of  the  land?  It  would  be  a  great  revolution  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  it  could,  I  believe,  be  effected 
comparatively  soon  if  the  State  will  realise  what  is  at  stake  and 
will  act  with  commonsense  and  vigour. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 


BRITISH    BANK    OF  NORTHERN 
COMMERCE. 

LARGE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  BUSINESS— FURTHER 
ISSUE  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
British  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  18th 
inst.  at  the  offices  of  the  bank,  41,  43  and  47,  Bishopsgate,  E.C., 
Mr.  H.  Bendixson  (vice-chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — I  lay  on  the  table  the  direc- 
tors' report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March  last,  and,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  practice,  will 
assume  that  we  may  take  them  as  read.  In  meeting  you  and 
presenting  to-day  our  seventh  annual  report  and  balance-sheet, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  placing  before  you  a  good  record  of 
the  past  year's  work.  With  us,  the  last  war  year  proved  suc- 
cessful and  profitable,  despite  the  special  difficulties  and  restric- 
tions from  which  we  suffered,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
similar  institution,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  business  is  carried 
on  principally  with  the  Scandinavian  countries.  These  restrictions 
have  been  gradually  relaxed  since  the  Armistice,  and  when  peace 
is  at  last  signed  we  hope  they  will  all  be  withdrawn. 

Issue  of  Additional  Shares. 

The  balance-sheet  indicates  that  the  Scandinavian  deposits  in 
this  country  during  the  year  under  review  have  again  largely 
increased,  and  our  business  generally  shows  considerable  expan- 
sion in  all  directions.  It  is  our  intention  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  further  such  growth  and  to  attach  to  ourselves  as  closely  as 
possible  the  banking  and  trading  interests  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  our  general  manager 
visited  Norway  during  May,  and  he  reoorted  to  us  that  there 
was  a  feeling  there  that  their  interests  as  shareholders  in  our 
bank  were  not  in  due  or  equitable  proportion  to  the  large  amount 
of  business  they  did  with  us.  In  order  to  meet  this  legitimate 
desire  of  our  Norwegian  friends,  your  directors  have  decided  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  greater  participation  by  issuing  as 
soon  as  convenient  the  remaining  50,000  unallotted  shares  of  the 
company.  25,000  of  these  shares  we  propose  to  allot  to  largely 
new  interests  in  Norway,  and  thus  secure  a  consequent  valuable 
extension  of  business.  The  remaining  25,000  shares  we  propose 
to  offer  to  all  shareholders  at  present  on  the  register  in  the 
proportion  of  one  new  share  to  each  six  old  shares.  The  price 
of  issue  will  be  £8  10s.  per  share — namely,  £2  10s.  per  share 
on  capital  account  and  £6  per  share  on  premium  account,  such 
premium  being,  of  course,  as  was  the  case  with  previous  issues, 
added  to  reserve.  Our  authorised  and  subscribed  capital  will 
then  amount  to  200,000  shares  of  £10  each.  Our  paid-up  capital 
will  be  200,000  shares  at  £2  10s.,  equal  to  £500,000,  and  our 
reserve  will  stand  at  £1, 050, 000,  or  more  than  double  the  paid- 
up  capital.  According  to  the  articles  of  association  of  the  com- 
pany, the  directors  have  power  to  issue  these  shares,  so  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  any  special  or  extra-ordinary  general 
meeting.  We  feel  sure  that  our  policy  of  thus  increasing  our 
capital  will  commend  itself  to  you,  as  it  will  broaden  the  basis 
of  the  bank's  business  and  increase  the  number  of  its  customers. 
The  Dividend. 

Our  dividend  remains  as  before — namely,  a  total  distribution 
of  18  per  cent,  for  the  year,  free  of  income-tax,  and  in  this  con- 
ned ion  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  dividend  paid,  although 
at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  is  in  reality 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed,  by  which  I  mean 
the  amount  paid  up  on  share  capital  account  and  the  premium 
paid  on  shares.  Being  payable  free  of  income-tax,  the  distri- 
bution is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  dividend  of  about  81  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree,  will  be  considered  a 
good  return  under  present  circumstances. 

The   Balance-Sheet — Liquid  Position. 

Our  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  remain  as  before — a  total  of 
£1,125,000.  Current,  deposit  and  other  accounts  show  the  large 
total  of  £27,810,666,  as  against  £22,754,517  a  year  ago.  This 
is  a  satisfactory  growth  and  compares  with  £9,408,026  two  years 
ago.  Our  acceptances  are  £1,032,264,  as  against  .£66,424  last 
year  and  £196,616  the  year  before.  Our  guarantees  are 
£1,148,501,  against  £822,451,  and  are  in  every  case  supported 
by  counter-guarantees  of  first-class  banks  abroad.  On  the  assets 
side  of  the  balance-sheet  our  cash  in  hand  and  monev  at  call 
or  at  short  notice  totals  £16,193,750,  against  £9,038,528  a  year 
ago.  We  hold,  further,  British  Treasury  bills  and  bills  of  ex- 
change to  an  amount  of  £1,791,462.  "  Our  investments  are 
£8,361,264,  against  only  £1,316,505  the  previous  year,  and  as 
£7,753,542  is  represented  by  British  Government  securities,  this 
makes  a  total  of  about  £25,000,000  in  liquid  form.  Loans  and 
advances  are  £2,456,131,  against  £1,395,057.  The  profit  and 
loss  account  shows  a  profit  for  the  year  of  £235,904  6s.  5d., 
arrived  at  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  making  provision  for 
rebate  on  bills,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  depreciation  on 
investments  and  foreign  currency.  Adding  the  earrv-forward  from 
last  year,  £28,897  12s.,  we  have  a  total  of  £264,801  18s.  5d., 
subject,  however,  to  £150,000  set  aside  for  contingencies,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  You  already  received,  in  October 
last,  an  interim  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax.  We 
now  propose  a  final  dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  also  free  of  income- 
tax,  making  in  all  18  per  cent,  for  the  year— the  same  as  last 
year,  except  that  the  amount  carried  forward,  namely,  £47,301 
18s,  5d.,  shows  an  increase.  I  now  formally  move  : — "  That  the 
report  of  the  directors  and  audited  statement  of  accounts  to 
31st  March.  1919,  already  printed  and  circulated  among  the  share- 
holders, and  as  presented  to  this  meeting,  be  received,  adopted 
and  entered  upon  the  minutes."  . 

Mr.  J.  Jorgensen  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  dividend  recommended  was  declared. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

"  De  Germania  semper  aliquid  novi."  The  Germans 
manage  to  keep  us  in  the  same  state  of  irritated  sus- 
pense as  the  Carthaginians  did  the  Romans.  Despite 
of  the  "alarums  and  excursions,"  which  are  con- 
tinually reported  from  Berlin  and  Weimar,  the  peace 
will  probably  be  signed  in  a  few  days.  We  hardly 
require  the  assurance  of  the  German  militarist  remnant 
that  they  will  break  the  peace  as  soon  as  they  can.  We 
know  that,  and  it  is  the  justification  for  the  stringency 
of  the  military  and  naval  conditions.  It  is  the  economic 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  peace  that  we  question 
as  impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  Germans  complain 
that  it  is  a  "peace  of  hatred  and  revenge."  But 
every  peace  made  with  them  is  marked  so ;  the  peace  of 
1 87 1  was  the  cause  of  the  present  war.  That  is  because 
they  wage  war,  not  like  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  but 
like  wild  beasts.  Had  the  Germans  conducted  the  war 
decently,  America  would  probably  not  have  come  in, 
and  a  very  different  peace  would  have  been  made. 

And  what  about  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser?  As  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out,  there  is  no  State  which, 
according  to  international  law,  can  demand  his  extra- 
dition, first,  because  he  is  not  the  subject  of  any  State, 
and  secondly,  because  he  has  not  committed  any  ex- 
traditable offence.  We  feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
countrymen  of  Grotius  will  refuse  to  surrender  a  politi- 
cal refugee  :  and  what  then?  Are  the  Allies  to  force 
Holland  to  break  international  law,  as  embodied  in 
treaties?  This  would  be  a  pretty  beginning  for  the 
reign  of  right  over  might  !  The  trial  of  William  be- 
fore Europe  for  crimes  far  greater  .than  any  scheduled 
in  treaties  of  extradition  would  have  a  very  salutary 
moral  effect.  And  if  the  Dutch  Government,  accept- 
ing this  view,  choose  to  give  up  the  Kaiser,  well  and 
good.    But  we  cannot  force  them  to  do  so. 

The  emotional  Gauls  have  welcomed  the  accept- 
ance of  the  treaty  with  tears  and  laughter,  and 
flags  and  feastings  and  vivas.  But  there  is 
hardly  a  shout  left  in  England.  The  consum- 
mation has  been  postponed  and  postponed,  and  disap- 
pointments about  punishment  and  indemnities  have 
followed  fast  upon  one  another.  The  Prime  Minister 
is  chiefly  to  blame  for  this,  because  he  excited,  instead 
of    damping    down,    impossible    expectations.  Mr. 


Lloyd  George  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  one 
of  his  greatest  faults  is  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  pre- 
pare the  words  of  a  speech,  no  matter  how  important 
the  occasion.  He  will  not  even  read  the  notes  pre- 
pared for  him  by  others,  but  very  often  takes  a  sound 
sleep  before  going  to  a  meeting,  at  which  he  speaks 
like  an  inspired  preacher.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great 
danger. 

Other  reasons  against  national  enthusiasm  at  the 
moment  are  the  bitter  class  warfare  that  is  being 
sedulously  fomented  by  the  Smillies  and  other  revolu- 
tionaries, and  the  real  grievances  of  the  demobilised 
men,  who  find  their  places  occupied  by  women.  Imme- 
diately after  the  General  Election  we  met  one  or  two 
prominent  Conservatives,  who  had  been  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  female  enfranchisement.  "  Ha,  ha  !  you  see 
we  were  right  about  the  women  :  they  are  sound  Con- 
servatives !  "  Let  him  laugh  who  laughs  last.  The 
enfranchisement  of  8,000,000  women  (the  female  now 
outnumber  the  male  voters,  we  believe)  is  going  to  have 
results  little  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Lowthers  and  the  Longs.  No  Government  now  would 
dare  to  insist  on  the  women  giving  up  their  places  to 
the  men  who  have  fought,  as  they  ought  to  do;  no 
member  of  Parliament  would  dare  to  vote  for  any  such 
legislation.  The  women  wear  the  breeches  now,  and 
we  are  a  press-and-petticoat-ridden  nation. 

The  scuttling  by  their  crews  of  the  German  ships  in- 
terned at  Scapa  Flow,  so  indignantly  denounced, 
strikes  us  as  the  only  plucky  and  justifiable  thing  the 
Germans  have  done  in  the  war.  It  is  exactly  what 
British  sailors  would  have  done  had  their  ships  been 
interned  in  German  ports.  The  scuttling  crews  risked 
their  lives  in  the  determination  that  the  enemy  should 
not  have  their  ships,  and  they  tried  to  escape,  both  of 
which  are  quite  justifiable  acts  in  war,  for  peace  had 
not  yet  been  signed.  The  blame,  if  blame  there  be, 
rests  with  the  British  naval  command,  for  not  guarding 
their  prize  more  strictly.  The  loss  is  really  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  matter,  for  the  ships  were  of  no  use  to  us ; 
and  the  authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Some  people  ask,  why  were  the 
ships  not  used  to  transport  Canadian  and  Australian 
soldiers  to  their  homes?  Ships  of  war  are  not  con- 
structed for  carrying  passengers  or  cargo.  Every  inch 
of  space  not  occupied  by  the  crew  is  constructed  for 
guns,  munitions,  and  coal. 
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Mr.  Long,  in  answer  to  questions  about  Scapa  Flow, 
propounded  the  astonishing  doctrine  that  as  the  Ger- 
man ships  were  interned,  and  not  surrendered,  the 
British  Admiralty  was  not  responsible  for  their 
custody,  which  had  to  be  left  to  the  Germans  them- 
selves !  According  to  this,  the  War  Office  had  no 
responsibility  for  the  custody  of  interned  persons,  and 
had  no  right  to  place  (as  was  very  properly  done) 
sentries  to  guard  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  other  in- 
ternment camps  throughout  the  country.  We  cannot 
see  why  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  sea  and  another 
for  the  land ;  and  we  have  never  before  heard  of 
enemies  being  left  to  guard  themselves.  The  only 
difference  we  know  of  between  an  interned  person  and 
a  prisoner  of  war,  is  that  the  interned  must  be  released 
on  the  conclusion  of  war,  while  the  prisoner  of  war  may 
be,  and  generally  is,  the  subject  of  exchange  by  agree- 
ment or  treaty.  The  sinking  of  the  ships  is,  as  we 
said,  of  no  consequence  :  but  don't  let  the  Admiralty 
be  defended  by  nonsense. 

Mr.  Asquith  did  not  do  himself  justice  at  Leeds  last 
week,  for  he  can  afford  to  be  candid  in  controversy,  as 
only  big  men  can.  We  are  no  more  enamoured  of  the 
protectionist  theory  than  he  is ;  but  we  see  that  tariffs 
depend  on  other  things  than  the  need  of  the  consumer 
or  the  greed  of  the  producer.  The  war  has  changed 
England's  position  from  that  of  creditor  to  that  of 
debtor,  and  the  business  of  a  debtor  nation  is  to  keep 
down  imports.  We  want  to  sell  to,  not  to  buy  from, 
America ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  duties  on 
clocks  and  watches,  so  ridiculous  from  a  preferential 
point  of  view  (for  Canada  does  not  make  them),  become 
expedient  on  the  ground  of  exchange.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  American  motors,  and  in  a  less  degree 
to  Chinese  and  Dutch  teas.  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Law  were  doubtless  bent  on  preference  :  but  we  might 
give  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  great  financial  officials 
credit  for  deeper  and  wider  views. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  made  a  sensible  and  effective 
reply  to  the  speeches  directed  at  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Government  .  Britain  stands,  he  said,  between  a 
ruined  Europe  and  a  flourishing  America;  between  a 
group  of  debtors  and  one  too  powerful  creditor.  The 
fiscal  policy  of  England,  France  and  Italy,  must  be 
determined  by  considerations  of  exchange,  rather  than 
by  those  of  protection  or  free  trade.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  prevent  the  importation  of  useless 
articles  of  luxury,  and  to  nurse  the  export  trade. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  pointed  out,  in  another  place, 
earlier  in  the  week,  that,  being  as  poor  as  church  mice, 
we  were  all  living  like  millionaires.  Not  all  of  us,  Sir 
Auckland  :  only  those  who  are  burning  the  money  they 
have  made  out  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  world. 

Some  effective  protest  will,  we  hope,  be  made  in 
Parliament  against  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  be- 
coming a  contributor  to  the  Press.  It  is  not  only  that 
this  is  what  the  French  call  une  concurrence  indigne 
with  professional  journalists,  but  it  is  something  like 
a  breach  of  trust.  The  nation  pays  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  ^5,000  a  year,  and  gives  him  salutations  in 
the  market-place  and  a  high  place  at  feasts  :  but  he 
must  remember  the  penalties  of  place,  dignity  and  re- 
serve. How  can  Mr.  Churchill  enforce  the  strict  rule 
about  writing  for  the  papers  against  the  officers  of  the 
Army,  when  he  is  doing  the  same  thing  himself?  A 
Secretary  of  State  must  reserve  his  brains  and  infor- 
mation for  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament.  The  only 
special  value  his  articles  can  have  for  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  is  the  inner  knowledge  derived  from  his  posi- 
tion, which  he  must  not  carry  to  market. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  having  retired  from  the 
Diplomatic  Service  under  the  rule  of  superannuation, 
is  appearing  as  a  director  of  City  Companies.  Sir 
Maurice  is  an  amiable  and  accomplished  diplomatist; 
but  it  is  a  little  comical  to  observe  that  when  a  man  is 
superannuated  from  the  Colonial,  diplomatic  and 
Home  Civil  Service,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  City, 


where  he  is  never  thought  too  old  to  manage  compli- 
cated business  of  which  he  has  no  experience.  Very 
often  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  director  is  frequently  a 
mere  machine-minder.  But  sometimes  the  results  are 
tragical,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Sir  Edward  Thornton.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  the  prize  guinea-pig  is  of  the  feminine 
gender,  being  the  young  Lady  Rhondda  (formerly  Lady 
Mackworth)  who  was  made  by  her  father  the  directress 
of  thirty-seven  companies. 

We  sometimes  hear  and  frequently  read  (in  news- 
papers of  the  baser  kind)  some  rather  coarse  abuse  of 
Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  The  prejudice  is  not 
altogether  unnatural,  and  the  personality  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Works  does  little  to  diminish  it.  But  we 
recommend  those,  who  feel  inclined  to  join  in  this 
abuse,  to  read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brunner  Mond  shareholders.  They  will  there  learn 
that,  but  for  this  firm,  the  country  would  have  been  in 
a  particularly  dangerous  hole  for  the  want  of  high  ex- 
plosives. Synthetic  phenol,  made  from  benzol,  not  from 
coal-tar,  and  ammonium  nitrate,  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  large  quantities,  and  by  Brunner  Mond,  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Moulton,  they  were  produced. 

In  all  we  had  nine  different  plants,"  said  Mr.  Roscoe 
Brunner,  "  under  our  direct  control,  or  under  the 
management  of  our  skilled  chemists,  with  a  joint  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  more  than  5,000  tons  a  week  of 
high  explosive  material."  Nobody  but  Brunner  Mond 
could  have  rendered  these  services  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  has  very  properly  decided  that  a 
taxi-driver  is  not  legally  entitled  to  turn  a  fare  out,  or 
to  refuse  to  take  him,  because  he  (the  driver)  is 
engaged  to  deliver  up  his  cab  to  another  driver  at  a 
certain  hour.  That  is  the  excuse  they  all  make,  when 
they  don't  think  a  fare  is  "good  enough."  But  the 
magistrate  pointed  out  that  such  an  engagement  is 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  license,  which  is  to  "  ply 
for  hire."  The  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold 
Boulton  for  taking  the  trouble  to  bring  this  taxi-driver 
before  the  Court.  The  taxi-drivers  are  spoiled  by  the 
war-crowds  now  in  London,  who  can't  burn  their 
money  fast  enough. 

The  ablest  summing-up  of  the  position  of  organised 
Labour  in  face  of  the  Government  is  Sir  Lynden 
Macassey's  article  in  The  Sunday  Times.  If  the  coal 
mines  are  nationalised,  all  the  other  important  in- 
dustries must  immediately  follow  suit,  because  the 
other  Trade  Unions  could  never  allow  the  miners  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  squeezing  the  Government.  The  Trade 
Union  leaders  see  that,  and  say  it.  But  nationalisation 
is  only  a  step  to  Syndicalisation.  All  trades  in  the 
hands  of  Government  would  speedily  have  every  ounce 
of  profit  squeezed  out  of  them  by  strikes,  impossible 
wages,  and  wholesale  slacking.  Then  the  Syndicalists 
would  advance,  and  insist  on  these  ruined  industries 
being  handed  over  to  trade  unions,  or  groups  of  work- 
men, who,  to  tickle  the  taste  of  the  idealists,  would 
probably  be  called  "guilds." 

The  first  and  most  striking  thing  to  be  remembered 
in  the  four  Reports  on  the  Coal  Trade  is  that  three  of 
His  Majesty's  Commissioners,  representing  or  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  class  of  miners,  do  plainly  recom- 
mend that  some  4,000  of  their  fellow-citizens  shall  be 
robbed.  The  rents  (stupidly  called  royalties),  paid  to 
the  owners  of  lands  from  which  coal  is  being  extracted 
belong  to  them  by  the  same  right  and  title  as  their 
chairs  and  tables,  clocks  and  pictures,  coats  and 
tobacco-pouches,  beloi>e  to  Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges, 
and  Herbert  Smith,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  right  and 
title  of  possession  in  a  civilised  country.  Luckily, 
thieves  invariably  betray  themselves  by  their  stupidity  : 
and  when  these  gentry  recommend  that  "  a  compas- 
sionate allowance  "  shall  be  given  to  small  royalty 
owners,  who  may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sidence, .they  "  give  themselves  away."  And  these 
men  claim  to  rule  England  ! 
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Lord  Morley  once  said  that  the  test  of  an  educated 
man  was  his  knowing"  when  a  thing-  was  proved  and 
when  it  wasn't.  Judged  by  this  standard,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  except  Sir  Arthur  Duckham, 
must  be  classed  as  uneducated,  for  there  is  no  apparent 
connection  between  the  evidence  and  their  reports,  or 
even  between  their  major  premisses  and  their  logical 
conclusions.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  who  has  been 
trained  to  argue,  commits  himself  to  this  astounding 
syllogism  :  most  coal-owners  are  reasonable ;  some 
coal  owners  are  unreasonable ;  therefore  all  coal  owners 
must  be  abolished  !  Three  of  the  four  reports  are  based 
on  a  gigantic  petitio  principii,  or  becging  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  proved,  namely,  that  State  ownership  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  private  ownership  in 
preventing  strikes  and  increasing  output.  All  the 
evidence  that  was  based  on  figures  and  experience,  not 
on  theory,  proved  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Justice  Sankey  says  in  his  solitary  report:  "the 
success  of  the  industry,  whether  under  private  or  State 
ownership,  depends  upon  productivity,  and  every  one 
doing  his  best.  The  alarming  fall  in  the  output  has 
convinced  me  that  at  present  every  one  is  not  doing  his 
best."  A  few  lines  lower  down,  he  says,  quite  ^conse- 
quently :  "I  make  this  report  (i.e.,  in  favour  of 
nationalisation)  because  I  believe  that  the  workers 
at  present  employed  can  and  will  maintain  an 
output  of  250,000,000  tons  a  year  at  least,  which 
was  the  figure  adopted  in  the  interim  Report 
of  March  20th  last  presented  by  me  and  my 
three  colleagues.  1  rely  upon  the  honour  of 
the  men's  leaders  and  the  men  and  of  all  others  con- 
cerned to  achieve  this  result."  The  honour  of  Messrs. 
Smillie  &  Co.  and  their  men?  Like  Falstaff's  tailor, 
"  I  like  not  the  security." 

Poor,  distraught,  simple,  judge  !  He  made  a  report 
in  March,  he  and  three  of  his  equally  simple  colleagues, 
in  which  he  based  his  calculations  on  250,000,000  tons 
of  coal  per  annum  :  but  unfortunately  he  accompanied 
his  arithmetic  by  a  large  increase  of  wages,  and 
behold  !  instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  output  fell,  and 
all  his  calculations  with  them.  The  three  robbers, 
Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges  and  Smith,  with  their 
jackals,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Money,  are  a  little 
dashed  by  this — it  is  so  sudden — but  only  a  little 
dashed,  for,  of  course,  it  is  all  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  which  must  be  enquired  into  at  onoe.  There 
are  no  tubs  and  no  wagons,  and  this  is  a  devilish  con- 
spiracy of  the  capitalists.  Inquire  by  all  means,  Royal 
and  loyal  Commissions  :  but  you  had  better  be  quick 
about  it,  for  the  country  is  fast  drifting  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Justice  Sankey  admits,  explicitly,  that  State 
management  of  industries  during  the  war  has  been  a 
failure.  But  that  is  because  Civil  Servants  have  not 
been  trained  to  run  industrial  concerns.  It  would  be 
quite  easy,  says  the  judge,  to  train  a  class  of  Civil 
Servants  to  manage  industries  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies. Possibly  it  would — in  time.  It  has  taken  us 
about  seventy  years  to  train  the  present  Civil  Service 
(the  most  competent  in  the  world),  dating  from  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  admission  by  open  com- 
petition was  started.  To  train  a  new  class  of  com- 
mercial Civil  Servants  would  certainly  take  many 
years  :  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  the 
meantime?  Do  the  Commissioners  think  that  the 
present  managers  and  company  directors  will  remain 
as  schoolmasters  to  their  successors  ?  You  cannot  ex- 
periment upon  the  Coal  Trade;  to  disprove  these  wild 
Socialist  theories  will  cost  us  our  financial  and  com- 
mercial existence. 

To  make  the  matter  clear  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  it  closely,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  royalty 
owners  are  those  who  own  lands  in  which  there  is  coal, 
but  who  do  not  themselves  sink  shafts  and  work  them. 
The  landowner  grants  a  mining  lease  to  a  company  or 
individual,  who  finds  the  capital  and  the  technical  skill 
to  sink  shafts  and  manage  collieries,  on  the  terms  that 
the  coal  belongs  to  the  company,  called  the  collierv 
owner,  and  that  a  rent,  or  royalty,  of  so  many  pence 
per  ton  of  coal  won  is  paid  to  the  landowner.  It  is  a 
business  arrangement  very  analogous  to  that  by  which 


a  landowner  grants  a  building  lease  on  urban  property. 
The  builder  finds  the  capital  and  skill  to  put  up  the 
houses,  and  pays  a  small  ground-rent,  with  a  reversion 
at  the  end  of  a  long  term,  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Mining  rents  or  royalties,  like  ground-rents,  are  sold 
in  the  market  as  investments,  and  bequeathed  by  will. 

The  main  reason  why  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  the  State  should  buy  out  both  colliery  owners  and 
royalty  owners  is  that  certain  wicked  and  designing 
men  have  stirred  up  so  much  envy,  hatred  and  malice 
against  the  owners  of  all  property,  but  particularly 
against  the  owners  of  collieries  and  mining  rents,  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  unless  and  until  the  owners  cease 
to  exist.  That  is  a  discreditable  reason,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  true.  The  second  reason  is  that  the 
colliery  companies  have  mismanaged  the  coal  trade, 
which  the  State  will  manage  better.  That  is  untrue, 
and  is  disproved  by  the  evidence.  All  the  Commis- 
sioners, except  the  three  robbers,  recommend  that  the 
owners  of  mining  rents  and  of  collieries  shall  be  bought 
out  by  the  issue  of  State  bonds,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  a  charge  on  the  properties.  How  long  will 
miners  allow  the  interest  to  be  paid  ?  As  soon  as  the 
coal  trade  is  nationalised  the  miners  will  discover  that 
they  are  working  to  pay  interest  to  idlers,  blood- 
sucking capitalists,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  is,  can  the  very  technical  and  compli- 
cated business  of  managing  groups  of  coal-mines  be 
successfully  conducted  by  a  series  of  debating  societies? 
That  is  what  Judge  Sankey  proposes.  There  is  to  be 
for  each  of  fourteen  mining  areas  a  local  mining 
council,  over  which  there  is  to  be  a  district  mining 
council,  over  which  there  is  to  be  a  National  Mining 
Council,  over  which  there  is  to  be  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
with  a  department  at  Whitehall,  and  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. Here  we  have  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  new- 
bureaucracy,  all  of  them  with  salaries,  and  all  of  them 
disputing,  writing,  and  tossing  the  responsibility  from 
one  to  the  other,  until  it  reaches  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
who  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  intrigues  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Salaries  are  the  alpha  of  this 
Report,  and  votes  are  its  omega.  It  is  the  scheme  of 
panic-struck  politicians,  not  of  business  men. 

Where  is  all  this  to  end?  It  cannot  go  on,  we  mean, 
this  deadlock  of  industry,  in  which  the  community  is 
threatened  with  literal  ruin,  with  starvation,  by  a  few 
bands  of  violent  and  unruly  men.  The  remedy  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  community  :  will  they  combine  and 
support  the  Government  in  fighting,  if  necessary  with 
arms,  these  blackmailers  and  anarchists?  The  time 
seems  rapidly  ripening  for  a  Dictator.  Julius  Caesar, 
Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte,  each  saw  with  the  eagle 
glance  of  genius,  that  the  disputes  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  born,  could  be  settled  in  one  way  only, 
by  a  thorough  and  intense  cudgelling.  Julius  got  pos- 
session of  the  cudgel  by  the  command  of  a  trained 
army  and  wholesale  bribery  of  the  officials.  Cromwell 
seized  the  stick  by  the  clever  exploitation  of  the 
religious  and  political  prejudices  of  his  age.  Napoleon 
had  the  rod  put  in  his  hands  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  weakness  of  everybody  about  him. 
We  do  not  discover  the  germs  of  a  national  cudgeller 
in  Sir  Douglas  Haig ;  more's  the  pity. 

Comically  enough,  the  Swiss  are  by  no  means  over- 
joyed at  the  prospect  of  Geneva  becoming  the  head- 
quarters of  the  League  of  Nations.  At  first  they  were 
flattered  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  shopkeepers  began 
lo  rub  their  hands,  and  buy  imaginary  "lines"  of 
diplomatic  fancies.  But  the  Swiss  are  an  intensely 
cautious,  peace-loving,  and  narrow-minded  people.  The 
rubbing  of  hands  has  changed  to  a  scratching  of  heads, 
and  to  doubts  and  scruples,  and  questionings  as  to 
what  this  League  of  Nations  is  going  to  let  them  in  for. 
Their  troubled  imagination  calls  up  visions  of  phleg- 
matic Britons,  and  fiery  Frenchmen,  and  insolent  Ger- 
mans, meeting  in  wordy  warfare  in  their  delightful  city, 
and  they  don't  know  to  what  it  may  lead,  or  how  they 
may  be  dragged  into  the  disputes.  Messengers  have  set 
off,  hot-foot,  for  Paris  to  beg  the  Swiss  to  be  excused 
from  this  too  great  honour. 
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THE   STOP-GAP  PEACE. 

THE  most  disastrous  war  in  history  has  come  for- 
mally to  an  end  with  the  acceptance  by  the  new 
German  delegation  of  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
Western  Allies.  The  issue  of  Weltmacht  oder 
Xifdcrgaiig  has  ended  in  downfall  so  complete  that  the 
world  has  scarcely  yet  realized  it.  Dramatically,  the 
contrast  between  the  Germany  of  five  short  years  ago 
with  her  brilliant  future  and  the  Germany  of  to-day  is 
most  fittingly  contemplated  in  silence.  To  the  Gibbon, 
or  perhaps  the  Thucydides,  of  the  future,  no  subject 
will  offer  greater  possibilities.  Nor  has  the  time  yet 
come  for  scientific  analysis.  Only  the  future  can  show 
how  far  the  ruin  of  Germany  is  remediable.  The  present 
significance  of  the  Peace  lies  in  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  of  Central  Europe. 

The  resignation  of  the  Scheidemann  Government 
was  neither  unexpected  nor  is  it  important.  While 
negotiations  proceeded  at  Paris,  the  German  Govern- 
ment used  the  possibility  of  refusing  to  sign  as  a 
means  of  gaining  concessions  and  declared  the 
draft  treaty  unacceptable.  Once  the  final  treaty 
had  been  presented,  the  men  who  had  declared 
they  would  not  sign  were  replaced  by  others  who  had 
not  so  committed  themselves.  The  significance  of  the 
change  lies  precisely  in  its  unimportance  :  Scheidemann 
and  Brockdorff-Rantzau  have  gone,  Noske  and 
Erzberger  remain.  That  Noske,  who  represents  the 
military  authorities,  favoured  signing  indicates  that  the 
attitude  of  governing  circles  in  Prussia  is  the  same  as 
that  which  originally  dictated  their  request  for  an  armis- 
tice :  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  slender  bases  on  which 
authority  rests  in  Germany.  They  are  convinced — and 
we  believe  they  are  right — that  any  amelioration  of 
Germany's  condition  depends  essentially  on  the  main- 
tenance of  authority.  A  refusal  to  sign  would 
entail  a  further  occupation  of  Germany  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  blockade.  The  first  measure  might 
easily  result  in  the  separation  from  Berlin  of  the 
Rhineland  and  South  Germany  under  French  super- 
vision, and  possibly  even  in  the  placing  of  the  whole  of 
Silesia  under  Polish  control.  The  maintenance  of  the 
blockade  in  its  most  extreme  stringency  would  certainly 
cause  a  revolution  so  much  more  general  than  those 
of  January  and  March  that  the  Free  Corps  could 
not  have  suppressed  it.  Passive  resistance,  therefore, 
resulting  in  either  foreign  occupation  or  a  communist 
breaking-up  of  both  the  machinery  and  the  personnel  of 
government,  would  have  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  Prussian  organization  which  from  December  to 
March  saved  the  tottering  social  order  in  Germany. 
Therefore  the  Government  decided  to  sign. 

The  treaty  to  which  it  has  committed  itself  is  one 
which  in  any  case  cannot  be  carried  out  as  it  stands. 
The  financial  liability  it  imposes  is  not  merely 
enormous,  but  undetermined.  Unless  English,  French, 
and  German  experts  can  agree,  Germans  are  to'  work 
for  foreign  creditors  for  an  indefinite  period.  Simul- 
taneously the  bulk  of  the  mineral  and  shipping 
resources  on  which  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  must 
depend  are  transferred  away  or  hypothecated.  Ger- 
many's corn  and  potato-producing  lands  are  given  to 
the  Poles,  and  a  portion  of  her  live  stock  taken  away  at 
the  same  time  that  the  'confiscation  of  gold  and 
securities  deprives  her  of  the  means  of  importing  food 
supplies  and  raw  materials.  A  Germania  Irredenta  is 
created  on  the  west  and  to  a  still  worse  extent  on  the 
east,  where  millions  of  Germans  are  placed  under  the 
far  inferior  civilizations  of  Poles  and  Czechs.  To  the 
South-East,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  replaced 
by  a  number  of  nations,  each  of  which  is  itself  a  small 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  number  of  alien  and  discon- 
tented racial  minorities  under  its  rule.  The  new  Slav 
nations  possess  nothing  corresponding  to  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  Hapsburg  rule,  which  was  the  supnort  of 
Berlin.  The  treaty  has  been  condemned  by  pro-Ally 
neutrals  and  by  indubitably  patriotic  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  We  have  consistently  criticised  it,  not 
because  it  is  severe,  but  because  it  is  unstable. 

So  much  for  "democratic"  diplomacy.  "Open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at  "  have  been  drawn  up  in 
the  strictest  secrecy.    "  Self-determination  "  has  meant 


a  disregard  of  minorities  far  more  complete  than  ever 
existed  in  the  old  Europe.  For  the  "  national  in- 
terests "  derided  by  democratic  pamphleteers  have 
been  substituted  Press  dictation  and  the  clamour  of 
popular  ignorance.  The  cry  of  "making  Germany 
pay,"  for  example,  may  have  been  necessary  to  win 
the  General  Election  for  Mr.  George,  but  it  lost  us  the 
services  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  in  whose  views  on  the 
indemnity  we  have  much  greater  confidence.  The 
Milner  interview  prior  to  the  Armistice  leads  us  to 
believe  that  a  diplomacy  less  democratic  would  have 
avoided  the  capital  error  of  Paris,  which  has  been  the 
substitution  of  philosophic  and  moral  half-truths  for 
political  and  economic  realities.  The  result  of  demo- 
cratic diplomacy  has  been  to  produce  a  treaty 
which  both  contracting  parties  know  will  not  be 
carried  out. 

What  then  is  the  arriere  pensee  of  the  Germans? 
The  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  existed  in  Ger- 
many as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser's 
government  have  been  bridged  by  the  Treaty.  From 
the  extreme  Pan-German  who  cynically  regards  it  as 
merely  the  consequence  of  defeat  to  the  extreme  Com- 
munist who  regards  it  as  the  product   of  Entente 
"Imperialism,"   all   Germans   are  equally  intent  on 
revision.     There   are   two   lines   along   which  such 
revision  may  proceed,  and  on  which  is  chosen  depends 
the  character  of  the  future  social  order  in  Europe.  In 
the  event  of  a  continuation  of  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced territorial  dismemberment  and  the  unlimited  in- 
demnity, the  German  effort  for  revision  will  follow  the 
line  indicated  by  The  Saturday  Review  before  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  presented  his  memorandum  on  the 
Labour  clauses  of  the  Covenant — an  appeal  to  inter- 
national Labour.     Such  an  appeal  may  not  produce 
immediate  results.    But  as  the  months  and  years  go 
by,  the  effects  of  malnutrition  will  become  less  acute. 
The   habit  of  work  will   return.     The  hopelessness 
resulting  from  the  breaking  of  four  years'  tension  by 
utter  defeat  will  give  way  to  confidence  born  of  the 
fact  that  some  kind  of  Germany  came  through  these 
terrible  years,   and  that  some   remnant  of  national 
organisation  survived.    Moreover,  German  acceptance 
of  the  terms  does  not,  as  an  allied  member  of  the  Peace 
Conference  is  said  to  have  asserted,  imply  the  repudia- 
tion of  Lenin.  The  governing  classes  in  Prussia  believe 
that  in  a  Europe  controlled  by  Labour  Germany  will 
regain  her  leadership.    Unless  our  Russian  policy  is  made 
more  effective  than  hitherto — which  may  well  involve  a 
greater  expenditure  than  the  tax-paying  classes  can 
stand — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  render  aid 
to  the  new  States  of  the  West  Slav  Belt  sandwiched 
between  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Germany.    English  and 
French  Governments,  especially  the  probable  Labour 
Governments  of  the  near  future,  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
provide  either  volunteer  or  conscript  armies  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  retention  of  West  Prussia  by 
Poland.    When  trade  with  Germany  has  once  been  re- 
started, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  America,  or  by  con- 
sequence the  neutrals,  participating  in  a  blockade  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  factory  in  Saxony  is  not  manu- 
facturing one  more  round  of  ammunition  than  it  is 
entitled  to.    In  the  minds  of  the  German  delegation 
there  is  probably  an  alternative  hope  which  English 
Conservatives   would  do  well  to  consider  seriously. 
Over  Eastern  Europe  the  fabric  of  society  has  gone  to 
pieces.     Famine  and  typhus  sweep  over  lands  for- 
merly populated  by  thriving  communities,  marauding 
bands  have  replaced  the  security  of  police  and  regular 
troops.    In  Western  Europe  strikes  for  higher  wages 
and  more  idleness  march  hand  in  hand  with  a  financial 
situation  growing  steadily  worse.    Over  all  hangs  the 
shortage  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  social  order 
is  built  up. 

Upheaval  in  West  European  society  is  a  possibility 
of  the  near  future.  The  desperateness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  European  in  its  extent,  and  the  Germans, 
with  the  clearer  vision  of  the  Continental  dealing  with 
Continental  problems,  see  that  well.  Enlightened  self- 
interest  on  our  part  could  make  use  of  the  feeling  for 
order  and  industry  to  enlist  the  strength  of  the 
German  State  against  the  waves  of  social  disorganisa- 
tion which  are  beginning  to  sweep  over  Europe. 
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WHO'S  TO  DO  THE  DIRTY  WORK? 

THIS  question  was  answered  in  the  ancient  world 
by  the  employment  of  slaves.  Had  this  war 
been  fought  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  German  in- 
demnity would  have  been  paid  by  a  large  consignment 
of  Fritzes  and  Gretchens,  who  would  have  worked  our 
coal  mines,  washed  our  clothes,  and  made  our  beds  : 
the  more  intelligent  of  them  we  should  have  freed,  and 
made  them  our  secretaries  and  stewards.  It  was  this 
usage  of  war  that  enabled  the  civilisations  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  flourish,  and  has  handed  down  to  us  a 
culture  which  we  still,  unconsciously,  try  to  copy. 
Christianity — and  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service  it 
has  done  mankind— steadily  sapped  the  custom  of 
slavery,  by  preaching  the  divine  relationship  of  man. 
It  took  many  centuries  to  do  it,  and  even  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  did 
not  quite  extirpate  an  institution,  which  was  revived 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  French  and  the  English  in  the 
sixteenth  century  on  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent.  But  modern  slavery,  not  finally  abolished 
till  after  the  American  civil  war  in  1861,  was  confined 
to  the  African  races.  In  Europe  the  conquest  of 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  Goths,  by  Franks  and  Teutons, 
caused  the  enslavement  of  white  captives  to  disappear! 
For  slavery  the  Gothic  civilisation  substituted  feudalism, 
an  improvement,  at  least  in  theory,  for  though  the 
vassal  and  the  serf  had  hard  times,  they  were,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  at  all  events,  men,  with  some  rights. 

In  England  feudalism  was  legally  extinguished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  military  tenure  was 
exchanged  for  a  nominal  rent.  But  the  spirit  and  the 
habits  of  feudalism  survived  for  a  good  hundred  years 
after  its  legal  abolition.  By  the  time  "Wilkes  and 
Liberty"  had  arrived  (circa  1786)  feudalism  was  turn- 
ing faint,  and  slightly  ridiculous.  The  growth  of  the 
large  towns,  to  which  the  rural  tenants  were  being 
drawn,  began  to  kill  feudalism  :  but  it  did  not  receive 
its  formal  coup  de  grdce  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
From  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  there  grew  up 
the  relation  between  superiors  and  inferiors  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  the  cash  nexus,  the  relation  of  con- 
tract resting  on  payment  for  definite  and  various  ser- 
vices. Industrial  and  domestic  service  differed  not 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  but  in  the  fact 
that  domestic  servants  lived  in  some  sort  of  familiarity 
and  even  friendship  with  those  whom  they  served, 
while  the  miner  or  factory  hand  or  clerk  had  purely 
business  dealings  with  his  employers.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  has  been  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  that  the  legislature  shall 
substitute  status  for  contract,  by  fixing  the  duties  and 
the  remuneration  of  master  and  servant,  or  employer 
and  employee,  as  they  are  now  called. 

The  great  war,  amongst  other  changes,  has  appar- 
ently revolutionised  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee,  and  more  markedly  between  master  and 
servant.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  The  war 
which  has  been  quite  different  from  any  precedent  war] 
has  taught  the  masses  the  power  of  numbers.  They 
now  see,  as  they  never  saw  before,  that  the  rich  and 
the  gentry  are  dependent  on  them  for  their  existence  ■ 
and  that  but  for  them,  the  masses,  the  said  gentry 
would  have  been  killed,  or  become  the  bondsmen  of 
Germany.  Women  as  well  as  men  have  found  this  out 
and  women  have,  for  the  greater  part  of  them' 
achieved  financial  independence  in  finding  it  out.  The 
results  of  this  discovery  are  prodigious.  They  (by 
which  we  mean  the  men  and  women  who  work  with 
their  hands  in  the  industrial  and  domestic  spheres)  now 
see  that  they  need  not  do  anything  they  don't  like;  and 
that  they  can  be  paid  anything  they  like  for  doing  what 
they  don't  like.  In  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, an  informer  or  spy  is  asked  why  he  does  this 
work  for  a  living,  when  there  are  paid  magistrates  and 
policemen.  His  answer  is,  "  Because  I  like  it  "  No- 
body likes  doing  dirty  work.  The  miner  does  not  like 
cuttmg  coal,  because  he  gets  covered  with  coal-dust 
and  runs  some  risk  of  accidents.  The  housemaid 
does  not  hke  cleaning  grates,  or  silver,  or  boots  or 
emptying  slops.  The  cook  doesn't  like  washing-  the 
door-step,  or  clearing  the  kitchen  flue,  or  washing 


dishes.  The  scavenger  doesn't  like  removing  refuse, 
or  the  poulterer's  man  gutting  fish.  The  plumber 
doesn't  like  messing  about  with  pipes  and  drains;  the 
painter  finds  the  smell  of  paint  makes  him  bilious ;  and 
the  carpenter  and  the  gardener  find  their  jobs  back- 
aching.  What  is  to  make  all  these  people  do  these 
things?  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  earning  enough 
money  to  eat,  drink  and  dress  themselves  and  their 
families.  Remove  the  spur  of  hunger,  and  why  should 
anybody  do  the  dirty  work?  Or,  if  they  do  it,  why 
should  they  not  make  those  who  want  it  done  pay 
through  the  nose?  These  are  the  serious,  the  very 
serious  questions  that  confront  us  to-day  :  serious, 
because  paying  through  the  nose  ends,  sooner  or  later, 
in  no  nose,  or  rather,  in  no  payment.  The  people 
who  want  the  dirty  work  done  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  charges,  except  a  very  small 
number.  They  will  perforce  take  to  doing  the  dirty 
work  themselves,  and  then  the  people  who  used  to  do 
it  will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  will  come  to  the 
Labour  Minister  for  work  or  doles,  and  the  Minister 
will  not  be  able  to  give  them  either,  for  the  reasons 
displayed  above. 

In  the  Colonies,  in  Canada  and  Australia,  outside  the 
few  big  towns,  people  do  their  own  dirty  work.  That 
is  why  in  Australia  and  Canada  the  social  type,  which 
we  still  call  a  lady,  is  very  rare,  and  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  still  call  a  gentleman  is  also  rare. 
Obviously  the  existence  of  a  refined,  well-mannered, 
cultivated  class,  interesting  itself  in  art  or  music  or 
literature,  or  sport,  cannot  exist  without  somebody  to 
do  the  dirty  work.  It  looks  as  if  England  were  sink- 
ing into  the  primitive  social  phase  where  the  woman 
becomes  a  domestic  drudge,  and  the  man  an  official 
machine.  The  habit  of  obedience,  which  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  civilisation,  once  destroyed,  is 
very  difficult  to  restore. 

"Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy. " 


THE    AMERICANS    IN  PARIS. 

NO  one  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  should  write  or 
even  say  things  likely  to  create  international  ill- 
feeling.    But  facts  will  not  be  ignored.    There  are, 
indeed,  certain  truths  which,   like  mushrooms,  grow- 
best  in  the  dark.     It  is  not  only  absurd,  it  is  also  in  the 
long  run   contrary   to   the   interests  of  international 
good-will,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  not 
as  popular  in  Paris  to-day  as  they  were  twelve  months 
ago.    If,  instead  of  talking  about  the  circumstance  as 
though  it  were  a  State  secret  and  dwelling  upon  it  with 
the  sort  of  gusto  which  only  scandal  can  import  to 
topics  which  lie  within  her  province,  we  had  discussed 
it  openly — if,  instead  of  publicly  pretending  that  the 
Americans  were  still  as  popular  as  ever,  we  had  really 
tried  to  understand  why  they  have  come  to  be  extremely 
disliked — all  parties  might  to-day  have  been  both  wiser 
and  happier.      A  very  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  Americans  were  almost  bound  to  be  unpopular 
in  Europe,  as  soon  as  our  gratitude  for  their  imposing 
military  parade  of  1918  had  lost  its  edge.    If  they  had 
been  as  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  they 
could  hardly  have  avoided  offence.   Had  this  been  more 
clearly  realised,  due  allowance  would  have  been  made 
for  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  things  would 
never  have  come  to  the  present  pass.      There  are 
reasons  why  the  Americans  are  unpopular  in  Paris 
into  which  it  would  be  internationally  indiscreet  to 
enter.    There  are  other  reasons,   social  and  deport- 
mental,  which  are  obvious  to  every  man  in  every  street 
of  the  world.      There  can  surely  be  no  harm  in  dis- 
cussing publicly  what  everyone  privately  knows.  The 
notion  that  no  allusion  should  be  made  in  the  press  to 
the  secrets  de  polichinelle  which  are  the  theme  of  every 
dinner-table  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  dullness  and 
ineffectiveness  of  modern  journalism. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Americans  are  regarded 
by  the  ordinary  Parisian  as  a  barbarous  nation,  and  the 
prospect  of  beholding  them  rejoice  on  July  4th,  pos- 
sibly on  a  large  scale,  already  fills  him  with  apprehension 
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and  disgust.  The  nation  which  a  year  ago  was  the 
most  popular  nation  in  Europe  has  become,  in  Paris,  a 
burden  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  other 
evening  we  heard  a  lady  whose  profession  brings  her 
into  rather  close  contact  with  the  American  soldiers 
and  minor  diplomatists  in  Paris  proclaim  amid  general 
assent  that  the  Americans  are  at  the  best  children  and 
that  at  the  worst  they  are  brutes.  We  are  not  sub- 
scribing to  this  opinion  ;  we  are  merely  recording  that 
it  was  passed,  and  suggesting  that  the  passing  of  such 
an  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment  deplorable,  and 
might  with  the  exercise  of  tact,  forbearance  and 
understanding  on  both  sides  have  been  avoided.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Englishman  who  stays  at 
home  to  know  that  French  people  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  an  American  and  an  Englishman  by  his 
speech.  To  the  French  ear  the  languages  are  identi- 
cal.  But  the  French  distinguish  the  two  nations  at  a 
glance  by  their  general  appearance  and  behaviour,  and 
they  find  very  little  resemblance  in  their  ideas,  senti- 
ments and  general  educational  background.  The  com- 
parisons at  present  passed  upon  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  communities  (as  our  press  loves  to  describe 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States)  are  for  the 
moment  extremely  flattering  to  ourselves.  But  if  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  thereby 
puffed  up.  The  Americans  could  not  avoid  being  un- 
popular in  Paris.  The  mere  fact  that  they  came  late 
into  the  war  and  that  the  importance  of  their  share 
in  the  peace  negotiations  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  sacrifices  is  in  any  event  a  difficult  fact  to  dis- 
count or  to  obscure,  especially  as  the  French  are  as 
notoriously  sensitive  and  impatient  in  respect  of  their 
obligations  as  M.  Perrichon. 

Socially  the  Americans  in  Paris  are  in  the  position 
of  a  man  staying  in  the  house  of  a  friend  and  forced  to 
behave  much  as  though  the  house  were  his  own.  It 
is  even  worse  than  that.  We  have  to  consider  that  the 
man  who  thus  stays  in  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
behaves  as  though  it  were  his  own  has,  in  effect,  a 
mortgage  on  the  house.  We  are  most  of  us  the 
debtors  of  America,  and  France  not  least  of  all.  The 
American  army  in  Paris  may  almost  be  described  as 
the  man  in  possession,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  him.  It  was  an  unlucky  decision  to  make 
Paris  an  American  Military  headquarters.  The  Wild 
West  sprawls  in  the  cafes  and  patrols  the  grand 
boulevards,  with  the  result  that  a  French  nobleman 
may  run  out  of  his  house  one  fine  evening  and  find  an 
unoffending  French  citizen  on  the  pavement,  "  baigne 
dans  son  sang."  The  American  army  could  no  more 
be  popular  in  Paris  than  the  Canadians  could  be  popu- 
lar in  Epsom.  When,  on  the  top  of  the  military  in- 
vasion of  Paris,  there  came  an  American  Delegation, 
fourteen  hundred  strong,  filling  the  air  with  principles 
and  viewpoints,  and  amusing  itself  loudly  and  continu- 
ously, not  the  most  civilised  President  in  the  history 
of  the  world  could  quite  cover  with  his  professorial 
mantle  the  nakedness  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Americans  were  everywhere,  and  they  could  not  be 
ignored. 

All  this  would  be  of  merely  passing  interest,  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiar  position  which  America 
will  occupy  for  the  next  thirty  years.  What 
is  happening  in  Paris  will  happen  on  a  large  scale  in 
Europe,  as  soon  as  peace  is  signed.  During  the  War 
America  has  become  the  creditor  of  the  civilised  world. 
Her  chief  problem  will  be  how  to  spend  the  money  she 
has  made.  She  is  so  rich  that  she  has  begun  to  be 
alarmed  for  her  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
Dives  to  trade  with  Lazarus,  unless  Lazarus  can  be  in- 
duced to  borrow  the  necessary  capital  to  set  himself 
up  in  business.  Whatever  ultimate  arrangements  are 
made,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  America  will  have  more 
money  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  that 
Europe  will  be,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  an 
American  playground.  And  Europe  will  hate  it  to- 
morrow as  Paris  hates  it  to-day.  Only  by  the  greatest 
tact  and  wisdom  can  America  secure  in  Europe  the 
liking  and  regard  indispensable  to  a  great  international 
power.  Perhaps  America  does  not  desire  to  be  a  great 
international  power.  Perhaps  the  Senators  who  desire 
to  keep  America  within  her  set  bounds  and  traditions 


are  wiser  than  the  President  who  aspires  to  rank  his 
country  with  the  older  civilisations.  Perhaps  the 
Munro  doctrine  is  the  result  of  a  profound  national  in- 
stinct— the  shyness  of  a  young  nation  doubtful  of  her 
capacity  to  associate  prematurely  with  her  elders.  This 
is  a  point  which  the  Americans  will  settle  in  their  own 
time  and  way.  But  it  is  already  quite  clear  from  what 
has  happened  in  Paris  that,  if  America  desires  a  great 
international  position,  she  will  have  to  face  a  problem 
not  unlike  that  of  a  bailiff  invited  to  take  tea  with 
an  ancient  family. 

It  is  a  difficult  position,  and  one  which  no  nation 
could  contrive  to  fill  successfully  without  centuries  of 
polite  international  tradition  behind  her,  or  an  in- 
stinctive delicacy  and  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
others  which  is  not  commonly  possessed  by  the  very 
young.  America  is,  indeed,  called  to  fill  an  interna- 
tional role  of  a  kind  with  which  the  "  new  "  diplomacy 
is  singularly  powerless  to  deal.  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  President  Wilson  would  sometimes  give 
his  countrymen  a  hint  of  the  social  difficulties  which 
confront  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sees  only  the  best  side  of  the  Americans 
in  Paris,  though  this  may  be  inevitable.  He  is  as 
little  likely  to  see  the  Americans  incurring  unpopularity 
as  the  headmaster  of  a  school  is  to  witness  a  school 
rag.  The  behaviour  which  President  Wilson  is 
accustomed  to  approve  in  his  subordinates  bears  as 
much  relation  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Americans  when 
diplomatically  or  undiplomatically  at  large  as  the  be- 
haviour of  well-conducted  schoolboys  during  prayers 
bears  to  their  behaviour  when  out-of-bounds.  One  of 
the  nicest  things  about  the  Americans,  in  fact,  is  their 
obvious  respect  for  their  Head;  they  behave  remark- 
ably well  whenever  the  Head  is  about.  The  President 
has  told  us  again  and  again  that  he  is  a  representative 
American,  and  that  the  strength  of  his  international 
position  depends  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  imperson- 
ates the  average  American.  In  a  statesman  who  has 
been  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  a  Supreme  High 
Arbiter  among  the  older  nations  this  is  a  dangerous 
illusion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris  were  like  President  Wilson,  the  Parisians 
would  applaud  his  speeches  with  a  better  grace. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGONS. 

SIGNS  of  grace  are  multiplying  in  the  English 
theatre.  There  is  now  '  The  Lost  Leader  '  at 
the  Court ;  '  Abraham  Lincoln  '  at  the  Hammersmith 
Lyric;  the  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Alhambra ;  and  '  St. 
George  and  the  Dragons  '  at  the  Kingsway.  '  St. 
George  and  the  Dragons  '  is  an  amusing  comedy  to 
w  hich  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  by  the  public  or 
the  critics.  The  critics  could  not  get  over  the  fact  that 
the  heroines  of  the  play  belong  to  those  pre-war  figures 
of  feminine  revue,  in  whom  Fanny,  who  once  wrote  a 
First  Play  not  unappreciated  in  its  time,  was  the  most 
famous  example.  It  is  true  that  the  heroines  of  '  St. 
George  and  the  Dragons  '  bully  their  parents  and  in- 
veigh continually  against  the  "  tyranny  of  the  obso- 
lete." It  is  also  true  that  what  they  say  of  the  genera- 
tion which  preceded  them  has  been  said  before  and 
better  said  by  dramatists  whose  chief  business  it  was 
to  demonstrate  that  everything  was  new  under  the  sun. 
But  this  really  does  not  matter  so  far  as  the  real 
merit  and  humour  of  Mr.  Phillpotts's  comedy  of  Dev- 
onshire life  are  concerned.  There  are  moments  when 
the  audience  is  wholly  delighted  with  '  St.  George  and 
the  Dragons,'  and  there  are  enough  of  these  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  play,  if  only  the  public  will  forget  all 
about  those  unlucky  references  to  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing generations.  The  comedy  that  delights  us  at  the 
Kingsway  arises,  not  from  the  tendency  of  our  heroines 
to  spell  modern  (which  is  a  tiresome  word)  with  a 
capital  M,  but  from  their  tendency  to  spell  reality 
(which  is  a  word  more  potent  than  Lord  Burleigh's 
nod)  with  a  capital  R.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
spell  reality  at  all,  especially  if  you  are  the  daughter  ot 
a  baronet.  To  spell  it  with  a  capital  letter  is  to  ask 
for  exactly  that  sort  of  trouble  of  which  a  good  comedy 
can  be  made. 
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Monica  Somerset  spelt  reality  with  the  largest  R  in 
the  fount  at  her  disposal.  When  the  play  opens,  she 
has  decided  to  prove  that  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest  by 
marrying  the  son  of  a  working  farmer ;  and  she  is  only 
encouraged  in  this  design  by  the  opposition  of  her 
lather.  But  Monica  had  reckoned  without  St.  George. 
St.  George  was  her  god-father  and  a  bishop,  two  good 
reasons  for  presuming  that  he  could  not  spell  reality, 
it  he  tried.  As  it  happened,  he  had  his  own  ideas  about 
this  remarkable  word.  He  firmly  believed  for  one  thing 
that  his  god-daughter  did  not  know  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about.  Persons  who  use  capital  letters  never 
really  do  know  what  they  are  talking  about  (which  is 
one  of  those  reasons  why  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  headlines  in  its 
newspapers).  St.  George  laid  an  ingenious  little  plot 
whereby  Monica,  before  she  married  her  working 
farmer,  might  really  discover  what  life  in  a  working 
farm  was  like.  It  does  not  matter  how  he  contrived 
it.  You  have  merely  to  imagine  that  our  heroine 
(who  plays  Debussy  to  please  herself  and  Saint 
Saens  to  please,  presumably,  the  Bishop)  submitted, 
among  other  things,  to  the  horrors  of  a  musical  even- 
ing upon  a  Devonshire  homestead ;  dancing  with  her 
working  farmer  primed  for  festivity  with  sound  and 
wholesome  Hollands ;  and  abruptly  realising  that,  when 
the  white  cow  calves,  it  is  a  crisis,  and  that,  when  a 
labourer  feels  that  his  diction  is  likely  to  be  impeded, 
he  spits. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  delight  of  the  audiences 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  way  to  the 
Kingsway  in  this  revelation  of  a  Devon  interior.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  the  best  acted  scene  on  the  London 
stage  at  the  present  moment.  Monica  says  very  little, 
but  for  the  first  time  she  thinks  hard  without  any 
capital  letters,  and  to  watch  this  process  upon  the  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  is  a 
delight,  even  to  a  generation  which,  owing  to  the 
Cinema,  has  become  a  connoisseur  in  facial  play.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Thesiger,  almost  elfin  in  his  enjoyment  of 
the  mischief  he  is  making  and  Mr.  Marriott,  a  Devon- 
shire labourer  (with  song)  whose  performance  at  the 
musical  evening  is  as  little  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
audience  as  by  Monica  herself.  There  are  also  Miss 
Mary  Brough  and  Mr.  Fewlass  Llewellyn  as  Devon- 
shire folk  and  Mr.  Claude  King,  who  is  Monica's  idea 
of  reality  upon  the  heights. 

We  have  only  one  quarrel  with  the  scene,  namely 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  We  wish  Mr.  Phill- 
potts,  instead  of  giving  up  his  last  act  to  the  rebellious 
daughters,  had  devoted  more  time  to  the  disillusioning 
of  the  more  important  one.  For  this  is  the  real  play, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  seen  on  our 
stage  for  a  long  while.  We  say  this  without  a  quiver 
of  doubt,  despite  the  very  lively  and  agreeable  im- 
personation of  the  second  daughter  by  Miss  Meggie 
Albanesi — a  triumph  of  youth  and  voice  and  feature, 
pleasant  enough  in  itself,  but  not  really  relevant  to  the 
main  business  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  prick  the  bubble  of  his  heroine's 
enthusiasm  for  Reality.  We  feel  she  would  not  have 
been  so  soon  and  so  easily  discouraged.  Besides,  it 
was  such  fun  to  watch  the  event,  that  we  regretted  the 
speed  with  which  it  passed. 

However,  there  is  enough  of  the  jolly  Devon  interior, 
enough  of  the  dainty  disgust  of  Miss  McCarthy  and 
enough  of  Mr.  Thesiger's  delightful  Bishop  to  make  up 
an  entertainment  which  should  on  no  account  be  missed 
by  anyone  needing  a  reasonable  excuse  for  laughter 
which  is  both  satisfying  and  reputable. 

SEASIDE  PLANTING. 

ALTHOUGH  the  seashore  of  Great  Britain  extends 
to  7,000  miles,  very  few  plantations  of  forest 
trees  are  seen  actually  by  the  sea.  Then,  again,  there 
are  probably  at  least  450  seaside  resorts,  all  desirous  of 
being  the  most  beautiful  or  in  pleasant  country  sur- 
roundings. Most  people  realise  how  much  trees,  in 
their  proper  place,  add  to  the  amenity  of  the  barest 
locality.  However,  although  this  is  so,  it  is  a  pretty 
well  known  fact  that  few,   if  any,   of  the  seaside 


municipalities  take  much  trouble  about  their  trees.*  In 
a  similar  way,  with  few  exceptions,  seaside  landowners 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of  the  possibilities 
of  seaside  planting.  Some  months  ago  a  splendid  book 
was  brought  out  on  this  subject.  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  in 
'  Seaside  Planting — For  Shelter,  Ornament,  and  Pro- 
fit,' gave  readers  the  benefit  of  his  life-long  experience 
in  dealing  with  these  dilficult  silvicultural  operations. 

It  seems  high  time  that  greater  study  should  be  made 
in  solving  the  problem  of  making  forest  plantations  in 
windswept  or  seaside  places.  It  is  best  to  begin  with 
the  most  appealing  interest.  Does  it  pay?  Luckily 
for  the  country  generally,  if  we  take  all  the  factors  into 
consideration,  we  can  answer  affirmatively.  Many 
thousands  of  people  have  basked  in  the  sun  amidst  the 
pines  of  Bournemouth,  others  again  may  have  enjoyed 
the  summer  shade  of  the  Eastham  Woods,  near  Liver- 
pool. What  a  contrast  to  these  places  are  some  of  the 
sand-filled  roads  of  Rhyl  !  Of  course,  not  all  land  at 
the  seaside  is  of  value  for  a  health  resort  or  for  a 
summer  holiday.  However,  much  of  the  seaside  land  is 
of  comparatively  low  value;  the  wind  sweeps  in,  cattle 
or  crops  have  no  protection,  the  salt-laden  breezes  are 
not  beneficial  to  certain  crops.  Some  very  fine  sand  is 
blown  on  to  the  fertile  fields,  the  summer  sun,  especially 
on  the  southern  shores,  beats  fiercely  down,  accentuat- 
ing even  a  temporary  drought.  Desiccated  bare  rock  in 
places  surrounded  by  groups  of  trees  or  woods  looks 
even  grander  than  when  all  the  cliff  side  is  bare. 
Although  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  coast 
erosion  and  sand  dunes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some- 
times the  latter  are  formed  after  part  of  the  shore  has 
been  eroded  away.  In  other  cases  the  recession  of  the 
sea  leaves  large  open  tracks  of  sand.  When  once  the 
sea  has  left  these  areas,  the  surface  of  the  sand  becomes 
very  dry,  there  is  no  grass,  and  the  wind  blows  it  into 
numerous  little  hills  of  most  fantastic  shape. 

Another  typical  area  is  situated  in  Cornwall  between 
Perranporth  and  Newquay.  Here  little  grass  grows, 
and  there  are  numerous  burrows  inhabited  by  the 
rabbits.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  plant  up 
either  this  or  the  first-named  area.  In  the  Island  of 
Anglesey,  at  the  Bodorgan,  large  and  beautiful 
"  remarkable  "  pines  (Pinus  insignis)  have  grown  very 
quickly  on  what  was  once  almost  bare  sand  and  rock. 
This  plantation  is  situated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary  to  the  Newborough  sands.  Other  trees  suit- 
able to  the  place,  such  as  ash,  show  very  rapid  growth. 

Apparently,  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  others,  that  there  are  a  large  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  thrive  near  the  sea  side. 
Taking  the  shrubs  first,  there  are  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
Arbutus  Unedo ;  then  there  are  the  Aucubas,  Berberis, 
and  Buddleias.  Even  the  common  nut,  the  Laburnum, 
Daphne  and  Forsythia  all  do  well  at  the  seaside.  Es- 
callonias,  the  holly,  Syringa  and  various  willows 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  also  goes  without  saying 
that  the  lilac,  Weigela,  gorse,  and  tamarisk  all  grow 
well  within  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

Amongst  the  trees  there  is  a  goodly  collection  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  choice.  The  Maple 
family  provides  three  members,  notably,  Acer  pseudo- 
platcunis.  In  the  Pine  group  not  only  is  the  Corsican 
of  value,  but  also  the  Mountain  Pinaster,  and  especially 
the  Maritime  Pine,  show  rapid  growth  and  stand  the 
wind.  The  Banks  Pine  (Pinus  Banksiana)  is  not  seen 
as  much  as  it  should  be.  It  has  proved  one  of  the 
successful  species.  Probably  many  have  seen  the 
Monterey  Cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa)  growing 
rapidly  at  the  seaside,  and  continually  adding  fresh 
fronds  to  its  bright  green  foliage.  In  colour  it  is  quite 
different  from  all  the  other  Cypresses,  which  are  of  a 
darker  hue.  Perhaps  some  people  may  not  know  that 
the  alder,  birch,  hornbeam  and  beech  will  grow  near 
the  sea.  The  poplar  sounds  a  much  more  suitable  tree, 
and,  in  fact,  four  species,  viz.  : — Alba,  Canadensis, 
Canescens  and  Nigra,  can  be  grown  with  advantage. 
One  elm  (Ulmus  alata),  not  to  speak  of  the  Field 
(U.  campestris)  and  the  Scotch  or  Wych  Elm  (U.  mon- 
tana)  stands  the  seaside  winds.    Various  willows,  such 

*  Consider  Hythe  :  how  much  of  its  beauty  does  it  not  owe  to 
the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  its  valley  ! — Ed.  S.R. 
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as  the  White,  the  Goat,  Forsteriana  and  Ru.sselliana, 
together  with  some  oaks,  such  as  the  Holm,  Turkey, 
and  Common  Oak  are  also  included  amongst 
the  seaside  trees.  The  Evergreen  Oak,  with  its 
dense  foliage,  provides  a  remarkable  amount  of 
shelter  for  a  garden  or  for  stock.  Some  of  the  rarer 
trees,  such  as  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tidipifera) 
the  Chinese  Juniper  (Juniperus  Chinensis)  and  Nord- 
mann's  Fir  (Abies  Nordi)ianniana)  have  also  done  well, 
the  last-named  especially  when  sheltered. 

Why  do  the  seaside  gardens  usually  look  so  bare 
and  dry  with  a  lew  stunted  shrubs?  In  most  places,  it 
is  true,  it  is  difficult  to  start  the  planting.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  almost  saturated  with 
salt,  and  this  in  turn  in  the  summer  leads  to  its  being 
very  dry.  Usually,  too,  the  seaside  garden  in  the 
front  of  the  house  is  rather  small  and  does  not  lend 
itself  to  very  extensive  gardening  operations.  Then, 
too,  during  the  summer,  the  householder  or  occupier  is 
very  busy  in  catering  for  himself,  and  others,  or  in 
bathing,  or  other  seaside  occupations — thus  the  garden 
becomes  neglected.  The  Siberian  Salt  Tree  {Halimo- 
dendron  argenteum)  has  been  by  no  means  so  widely 
planted  as  it  deserves.  The  Box  Thorn  or  Tea  Tree 
(Lycium  Europium)  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  whilst, 
with  a  little  shelter,  the  Laurustinus  sends  out  more 
flowers  than  when  planted  in  inland  situations.  The 
Flowering  Currant  (Ribes)  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings. 

Perhaps  many  people  do  not  know  the  Chilran  Myrtle 
(Myrtus  Luma)  with  its  masses  of  white  flowers. 
Opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  beauties  of  the  Aloe- 
like tree,  Cordyline  australis.  It  is  more  reminiscent 
oi  the  tropical  zone  than  that  of  a  temperate  climate  . 
It  is  nice  to  know  that  the  Wistaria  {Wistaria  chinensis) 
will  also  grow  well  as  a  seaside  wall  shrub  or  creeper. 
It  may  be  news  to  many  inland  dwellers  that  the  com- 
mon Fig  (Ficus  carica)  not  only  grows  well,  but  pro- 
duces fruit  in  abundance,  when  grown  in  suitable  sea- 
side localities.  Some  of  the  warmer  southern  seaside 
resorts  could  gain  much,  no  doubt,  by  planting  the  fig 
tree  for  the  fruit  alone. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  of  seaside  planting  has 
been  rather  high  compared  with  inland  operations. 
This  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  so,  because  greater  pains 
and  much  more  trouble  had  to  be  taken  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Although 
pre-war  rates  are  no  guide  to  present  day  expenses  of 
planting  operations,  they  may  be  used  as  an  index  of 
what  could  be  done.  These  data  are  also  interesting 
as  showing  the  very  great  variations  that  there  were  in 
the  cost  per  acre  of  forming  plantations  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Along  the  Welsh  seaboard  the 
cost,  including  wind  barrier,  pitting  and  planting',  was 
£•7  15s.  per  acre.  Near  by,  another  plantation  cost 
£12  per  acre,  including  the  cost  of  drainage  and 
trenching  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  In  the  South  of 
England,  near  Dover,  the  cost  of  trenching  to  a  depth 
of  22  inches  is  £20  per  acre,  whilst  the  planting  costs 
an  additional  £7  per  acre.  In  another  instance  pit 
planting  costs  ^'8  5s.  On  the  East  Coast  large  planta- 
tions cost  on  the  average  £9  per  acre  to  establish, 
whilst  in  other  localities  of  Norfolk  the  cost  was  £10 
per  acre. 

For  the  best  returns  from  seaside  planting  there  are 
the  records  from  the  French  Government  planting  in 
the  Landes.  On  the  Welsh  coast,  at  35  years  of  age, 
larch  and  ash  growing  within  100  yards  of  the  sea  were 
sold  at  us.  and  13s.  respectively.  This  would  probably 
mean  a  return  of  ^120  per  acre.  In  another  case,  after 
50  years'  growth,  ash  and  sycamore  were  worth  32s. 
each,  or  a  return  of  ^225  per  acre.  In  Kent  the 
thinnings  of  a  mixed  plantation  of  Corsican  and  Scotch 
pine,  maple,  ash,  birch  and  elm,  have  been  sold  at  35s. 
per  dozen;  in  the  North  of  Ireland  larch  and  ash, 
27  years  of  age,  have  realised  10s.  each. 

However,  in  seaside  planting  it  is  not  fair  only  to 
take  into  consideration  the  direct  financial  returns,  good 
as  these  may  be.  It  is  very  hard  to  express  the  money 
value  of  the  protection  afforded  to  a  house  or  garden 
from  a  well-planted,  well-grown  belt  of  forest  trees, 
standing  near  the  sea.  Again,  who  shall  assess  the 
extra  financial  return  from  the  protection  of  stock  by  a 


well-arranged  shelter  of  woods  near  the  sea  side?  One 
seaside  resort,  such  at  Aberdovey,  is  comparatively 
bare  of  trees;  another,  such  as  Llanfairfechan,  with  its 
beautiful  groups  and  groves  of  trees  invites  invidious 
comparison.  Who'  shall  say  what  is  the  extra  value 
attaching  to  the  houses  in  the  latter  because  of  the 
greater  beauty  of  the  place  due  to  its  trees? 

Who  are  the  most  suitable  authorities  to  undertake 
seaside  planting?  First  of  all,  we  have  the  local  land- 
owners. In  the  second  place,  the  different  seaside 
municipalities  might  certainly  undertake  some  planting, 
both  single  trees  or  plantations,  thus  practising  both 
arboriculture  and  silviculture.  Occasionally,  in  the 
more  sparsely  populated  part  of  the  country,  the  County 
Council  might  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Finally,  we  have  the  supreme  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Interim  Forest  Authority.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  this  body  will  have,  eventually,  the 
largest  amount  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  will  also  be 
in  a  position  to  afford  to  wait  longest  for  a  return  on 
the  initial  outlay. 

THE    RUSSIAN    BALLET— THE  FANTASTICAL 
SHOP. 

WHEN  we  grow  romantic  about  shops,  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  childhood.  Which  of  us  does  not 
remember  some  little  villainous  windows  that  lured 
from  its  predestined  course  the  luncheon  penny,  or  does 
not  sigh  for  the  thrill  of  the  shilling  boat,  so  long  eyed 
and  w  ith  such  immense  economies  purchased  ?  Nor  have 
the  story-writers  forgotten  the  glamour  of  the  shop. 
Though  the  wild  Irishman,  who  came  from  Castle- 
patrick,  made  '  A  Song  against  Grocers  '  in  '  The 
Flying  Inn,'  Mr.  Chesterton  was  handsome  with  the 
tradesman  in  '  The  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill.'  There 
behind  every  article  of  commerce  hid  either  a  history 
or  a  continent — all  India  breathed  from  the  tea-canister 
to  welcome  some  condiment  from  Huron's  snowy 
mountains.  And  Mr.  Wells  has  a  magic-shop  of  his 
own  in  Regent  Street,  above  the  place  where  they  used 
to  have  the  incubators — between  that  and  the  road  to 
Babylon.  But  these  two  were  commercial  establish- 
ments, though  in  the  second  case  the  commerce  was, 
no  doubt,  with  an  ugly  customer.  The  third  and  per- 
fect shop  is  visited  by  very  different,  delicate  customers 
— airy,  shy,  ineluctable — the  lost  children  of  '  They.' 
Their  shopping  was  on  a  lawn  somewhere  (as  they  say) 
in  Sussex  with  the  sun  stealing  through  tall  trees  on  to 
the  shining  kit  of  the  motorist.  What  better  than  a 
shop  to  lure  children  out  of  the  wood? 

It  is  because  we  also  are  children,  or  because  so 
many  have  walked  in  the  wood  that  the  Fantastical 
Shop  of  the  Russians  had  us  by  the  throat.  It  was  to 
begin  with  in  the  true  legitimate  descent,  not  only  from 
the  shop  of  our  childhood,  but  from  the  shop  of  the  stage. 
With  our  memories  of  the  Lowther  Arcade  there  mixes 
quite  unhistorically  a  memory  of  Gen6e  in  '  Copp^lia. ' 
It  was  Genee  first  who  set  all  the  French  dolls  to 
their  magic  work ;  and,  as  we  supposed,  then  changed 
the  dancing  dolls  into  shooting  stars,  as  who  should 
sing  :— 

Ballerina  assoluta 

Finds  the  perfect  tune  to  suit  her 

In  a  flute  from  fairy  land. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  then — the  war, 
for  instance,  and  Lopokova.  So  there  is  no  disloyalty 
intended  to  '  Coppelia '  or  the  older  shops  of  our 
dreams,  if  we  confess  that  '  La  Boutique  Fantasque  ' 
had  wares  to  sell  that  we  bought  half  with  laughter, 
and  half  (well,  why  not?)  with  a  sort  of  tears,  coin, 
indeed,  from  no  terrene  mint.  We  have  had  to  buy 
so  many  dull,  so  many  ugly,  so  many  terrible  things 
these  last  four  years  and  at  the  highest  price.  Is  not 
enthusiasm  to  be  forgiven  here,  where  we  would  spend 
truly,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world  ? 

What  is  the  secret  of  it?  We  should,  we  imagine, 
speak  reservedly  of  choreography,  with  a  studio  air  of 
decor;  and  have  a  little  polite  condescension  for 
Rossini.     We  admit  that  for  adequate  criticism  some- 
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thing-  should  be  delivered  on  these  matters.  We  un- 
happily remember  only  a  very  enchanting  evening's 
shopping,  where  we  bought — well,  let  us  remember 
what  we  bought.  There  were  two  Dances  of  the 
Tarantella — dolls,  we  suppose,  out  of  Genoa  or  Sicily, 
defeating  geography,  and  with  wooden  ease  em- 
bracing both.  There  were  four  Kings  and  lour  Queens 
of  Cards,  the  sort  of  cards  that  the  Fairy  Godmother 
leaves,  when  she  calls  to  distribute  her  blessings. 
There  were  five  (we  think,  five)  Cossack  dolls,  all  that 
was  left,  perhaps,  of  the  steamroller  that  stuck  some- 
where in  a  marsh.  The  Bolsheviks  may  be  splendid 
fellows  -  all  that  their  Labour  friends  claim  for  them — 
but,  we  asked  ourselves,  Could  they  dance  so,  wear 
such  boots?  And  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  not 
unimportant  in  a  toy-shop.  Then  the  Snob  and  the 
Melon-Seller  walked  in,  bringing  with  them  the  passions 
of  thirty  years  ago  along  with  everything  that  used  to 
thrill  in  pantomimes  of  more  years  ago  even  than  that. 
All  this  riot  of  dolls  danced  and  bowed,  and  waited  for 
Lopokova  and  Massine — for  the  Cancan  that  was 
danced  thus  in  a  dream  of  Du  Maurier.  We  remember 
a  vague  accusation  that  the  Cancan  was  a  disreputable 
affair  to  be  watched  with  averted  eyes.  Lopokova  took 
it  into  the  dolls'  house  with  her,  and  it  became  a  whirl 
of  tender,  sly  and  gleaming  grace,  with  all  the  time 
enough  dolliness  to  remind  us  that,  when  daylight 
came,  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  box,  and  be 
parted  from  Massine.  We  agree  with  Lopokova  that 
such  a  parting  is  against  nature,  as  it  is  against  all 
artifice.  It  may  be  there  are  better  dolls  and  better 
shops.  No  doubt,  as  the  old  divine  who  praised  straw- 
berries might  have  said,  the  Draper  of  shops  and  dolls, 
very  omnipotent,  might  have  designed  better,  but, 
equally  without  doubt,  he  never  did. 

And  in  any  case,  we  were  wiser  than  the  customers 
in  the  shop.  We  didn't  wait  till  next  morning  to  fetch 
Lopokova  and  Massine.  We  took  them  away  then 
and  there,  and  mean  to  keep  them  on  the  shelves  by 
the  side  of  broken  boats  and  unbroken  memories. 


A  JULY  DAY. 

Too  drowsy  is  the  sky  :  waves,  long  and  lean, 
Creep  to  the  burning  sand  and  die  unseen. 

The  sapless  grass  is  withered ;  all  the  trees 
Stand  motionless,  until  a  sullen  breeze 

Stirs  fitfullv  the  leaves  to  dim  surprise, 
And,  hot  with  summer,  in  the  forest  dies. 

There  is  no  life;  no  song  of  joyous  bird 

Breaks  through  the  silence  that  can  just  be  heard. 

The  sky  is  ashen  white  :  the  burning  sun 
Has  bleached  the  blue  of  Heaven,  and  the  dun 

Rank  undergrow  th  beneath  the  dreaming  pines 
Is  hot  and  brittle  like  abandoned  vines. 

A  lizard  glows  upon  the  dust-while  road  ; 

A  bed  of  stones  marks  where  the  river  flowed 

Last  April  when  the  rains  of  Spring  were  here. 
And  swans  sulk  largely  on  the  yellow  mere. 

G.  C. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MILITARISM  AND  EMPIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Reading  some  of  your  articles  on  the  Armies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  some  people — 
usually  those  safely  at  home — call  our  empire,  I  must 
say  you  appear  to  take  a  very  one-sided  attitude. 

Please  remember  the  Union  Jack  which  floats  over 
Cairo  is  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  those 
natives  here;  but  are  We  Britons  free,  and  do  we  gel 
justice,  after  being  away  from  our  homes,  wives  and 
families  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war?  And  still  we 
are  kept  in  military  bondage  here  seven  months  after 
hostilities  have  ceased.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why   militarism   in    its   present   ugly   form    must  be 


crushed,  and  the  power  taken  from  the  War  Office,  or 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  similar  plight  to  that  of 
Germany  as  time  goes  on,  saying  nothing  about  the 
tremendous  taxation  lor  the  upkeep  of  the  military 
machine.  If  that  is  the  price  of  Empire,  well,  we  art- 
better  off  without  it.— Yours  faithfully, 

Married  and  Banished. 

Cairo. 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  "  SPECIALS." 
To  the  Editor  of  Tht.  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  say  that  the  stunt-press  blew  no  trumpets 
and  beat  no  drums  for  the  Specials. 

Well,  I  have  seen  one  allusion  (alter  the  polite  strike 
last  August)  to  us  in  the  leader-columns  of  the  Daily 
Mail — but  tbat  was  a  sneer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Special. 

SOCIETY   AT  ASCOT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  much  regret  to  observe  that  The  Saturday 
Review  has  been  indulging  in  claptrap,  only  worthy  of 
the  Racing  Edition  of  the  Cocoa  Press,  concerning 
Society  at  the  Ascot  meeting-. 

Furthermore,  you  have  grouted  up  an  old  incidenl 
which  should  remain  buried. 

The  Saturday  Review  for  once  in  a  way  is  guilty  of 
an  absurd  spelling  error  very  prevalent  in  England, 
that  of  spelling  the  game  "  Baccara  "  as  if  it  was  the 
town  of  "  Baccarat  "  in  France. 

This  is  as  bad  as  spelling  "  Moral  "  w  ith  an  "  e  "  at 
the  end  of  it. 

I  was  at  Ascot  on  all  four  days  and  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  dress.  The  ^500  estimate 
is  a  gross  exaggeration  unworthy  of  your  usual 
accuracy.  Such  inexactitudes  merely  serve  to  feed  the 
fires  of  class  hatred. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Saturday  Review  fails  to 
realise  that  a  revival  of  "  Merrie  England  "  is  a  strong- 
antidote  to  Bolshevism.  Surely  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  guests  "  should  array  themselves  in  wedding 
garments"  at  a  meeting  which  the  King  and  Queen 
graciously  honour  by  their  presence. 

Perhaps  the  Editor's  austerity  has  carried  him  away 
on  this  occasion,  or  did  the  paragraph  slip  in  un- 
awares, because  he  was  away  at  Ascot  ? 

1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Hozier. 

Carlton  Club. 

I  The  gallant  Commander  who  signs  this  letter  is 
obviously  more  familiar  with  men  of  war  than 
women  of  peace.  Otherwise  he  would  know  that 
the  simple  pearl  necklaces,  now  so  universally  used 
to  cover  nakedness,  cost  anything  from  £300  to 
^3,000.  And  not  having  yet  slipped  the  knot  of 
matrimony  round  his  neck,  he  has  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  bills  for  feather  boas,  silk  stock- 
ings, cloaks  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  etc.  It  is 
evident  that  Commander  Hozier  did  not  venture  be- 
yond the  Royal  Enclosure,  or  he  would  have  seen 
sights  of  barbaric  feminine  extravagance  fully  justi- 
fying our  description.  But  if  Benedict  is  no  authority 
on  pin-money,  he  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  very 
good  authority  on  baccara,  and  we  accept  his  correc- 
tion of  our  spelling;  though  we  don't  know  why  he  is 
so  peevish  about  one  of  our  best  little  anecdotes. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  PARI-MUTUEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Before  the  War  the  City  of  Paris  received 
,£."240,000  for  the  relief  of  taxes  from  one-tenth  of  the 
takings  of  the  Pari-Mutuel  for  the  racing  round 
Paris.  Since,  we  have  had  the  sense,  in  a  limited 
degree  to  copy  the  French  in  Lottery  Loans ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  betting  legalised  under 
Government  control  in  the  same  way  to  reduce  our 
taxes.  Take  away  the  chance  of  jobbery,  none  of  its 
advocates  would  stir  a  finger  on  behalf  of  Nationaliz- 
ation of  Coal  Mines,  Rails,  or  anything  else  ;  but  the 
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Pari-Mutuel  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  all  straight 
and  above  board. 

And  there  is  another  aspect.  The  City  of  Chester 
from  the  races  the  other  day  got  ^4,442.  Miners 
arrived  in  their  motors,  and  young  fellows  who  had 
been  funking  in  Munitions'  Works,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousands  living  on  unemployment  money.  By 
means  of  the  Pari-Mutuel  the  honest  and  industrious, 
who  have  to  find  the  money  for  doles  (apart  from  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  miner's  100  per  cent,  more  for  coal) 
would  get  back  some  of  the  money  from  the  miners 
\\  ho  are  blackmailing  our  commerce  by  working 
shorter  hours,  and  ca'canny  methods  in  the  mines. 
Thus,  the  hard-working  and  honest  portion  of  the 
community,  who  are  victims  of  the  miners'  tyranny 
would  get  a  little  of  their  own  back.  The  only  people 
w  ho  would  suffer  would  be  the  Book-makers,  who  are 
non-producers.  Their  disappearance  would  do  the 
country  no  harm.  Finally  the  Pari-Mutuel  is  used  in 
such  democratic  countries  as  Australia,  etc.  ;  so  the 
Lovers  of  Progress,  etc.,  cannot  say  anything 
against  it. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

P.S.- — I  am  informed  that  before  the  War  during  the 
Doncaster  races,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three 
days  in  the  surrounding  district,  the  Corporation  of 
Doncaster  paid  a  great  part  of  the  rates  of  the  town 
by  taking  over  the  tramways  and  charging  double  up 
to  the  Course  during  the  race  week.  As  the  miners' 
wages  have  risen  so  enormously,  and  as  for  the  most 
part  they  escape  keeping  up  the  Army  and  Navy,  etc., 
by  not  paying  any  income  tax,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Corporation  will  have  the  sense  to  quadruple  the 
fares. 

TAXI-DRIVERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  June, 
relative  to  the  attitude  of  taxi-drivers  towards  the 
public,  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of 
the  Metropolis  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  already  a 
punishable  offence  for  a  driver  to  exact  more  than  his 
legal  fare,  and  it  is  also  an  offence  for  him  to  use 
abusive  language. 

I  am  to  add  that,  should  you  desire  to  prosecute  in 
any  case,  the  Police  will  render  all  possible  assistance, 
or,  if  this  course  is  not  desirable,  if  you  will  take  the 
numbers  of  the  cabman  and  send  particulars  of  the 
complaint  to  this  office,  the  matter  will  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  R.  Underwood, 

Secretary. 

New  Scotland  Yard,  S.W.  1. 
20th  June,  1919. 

[The  above  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  by  us  to 
Scotland  Yard.— -Ed.  S.R.] 

RIDING   IN  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  a  pity  your  reviewer,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing article,  entitled  '  Youth,  Colour  and  Varnish,'  uses 
the  following  praise  in  reference  to  a  picture  of  a  man 
"  reining  back  "  a  horse. 

He  says,  evidently  in  admiration  !  "  Look,  the 
man's  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  stirrups,  thrust 
forward  by  his  straining  legs  !  "  and  later  speaks  of 
riders  "manifested  in  their  straining  pose." 

Now  the  above  description  does  not  represent  perfect 
riding,  but  the  sort  of  riding  we  see  in  Hyde  Park  on 
Sundays.  The  essence  of  riding  is  not  a  strained,  but 
an  easy  pose.  The  weight  must  not  be  thrown  on  the 
stirrups  in  "reining  in,"  but  the  knees  bent  and  the 
feet  put  back,  not  forward,  and  no  weight  put  on  the 
stirrups  at  all. 

What  would  happen  to  your  reviewer's  rider  if  a 
stirrup  leather  broke  under  the  "  straining  pose  "? 

One  does  not  stop  a  horse  by  pulling  with  all  one's 
strength  on  the  reins,  whilst  pushing  against  the 
stirrups,  but  by  squeezing  the  calves  of  the  legs  against 


the  horse's  sides,  whilst  "  feeling  "  the  horse's  mouth. 

A  horse  is  not  stopped  by  brute  force,  but  by  skilful 
horsemanship,  and  a  well-broken  horse  can  be  stopped 
with  one  finger. 

Your  reviewer  describes  very  accurately  the  way  in 
which  painters  who  are  not  horsemen  depict  a  rider 
stopping  his  horse ;  and  the  curious  thing  is,  if  an 
artist  puts  a  man  riding  as  a  good  horseman  should,  he 
is  always  found  fault  with  by  art  critics.  A  good  horse- 
man sits  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  Russian  dancer,  not 
a  strain  and  a  "  bicycle  face,"  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

Walter  Winans. 

Carlton  Hotel,  June  21st. 

"  SHALL"  OR  "  WILL." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  surprising  how  many  educated  people  find 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  use  of  these  simple  words. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  reports  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament  to  see  how  they  are  used  either  indiscrimin- 
ately or  incorrectly.  For  the  most  part  Englishmen  use 
them  correctly  by  instinct  and  without  any  precon- 
ceived reason  for  the  selection  of  the  one  in  preference 
to  the  other.  Scotsmen  and  Irishmen  generally  use 
them  indiscriminately  and  often  incorrectly.  It  may  be 
urged  by  some  that,  as  the  words  convey  the  same 
meaning,  it  is  an  advantage  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  foreigners  to  treat  them  as  equivalents.  But  this 
would  be  to  destroy  a  perfectly  logical  distinction  which 
has  grown  up  with  the  English  language  and  which 
deserves  perpetuation.  Scotsmen,  Welshmen  and 
Irishmen  have  already  made  many  incursions  into 
English  institutions  and  have  left  their  mark  on  them — 
not  always  for  the  better.  However  slavishly  we  have 
submitted  to  such  dictation  in  other  matters,  a  stand 
should  be  made  against  any  tampering  with  our 
mother-tongue.  Moreover,  the  rule  for  the  correct  use 
of  the  words  in  question  can  be  readily  grasped,  and 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  blundering  over  them. 
The  one  thing  to  remember  is  that  "  will  "  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  polite  word  than  "shall";  and  the 
rest  is  simple. 

The  English  are  essentially  a  courteous  and  polite 
people,  though  they  may  not  possess  the  superficial 
graces  of  manner  that  are  found  among  the  Latin  races. 
The  right  use  of  the  words  "shall"  and  "will"  is 
typical  of  the  national  character  and  rests  on  the  basis 
of  that  modesty  and  self-depreciation  which  throughout 
the  war  has  been  universally  acknowledged  and  fre- 
quently commented  on  by  observant  critics.  It  presup- 
poses that  in  the  speaker  or  writer,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, there  exists  a  desire  to  be  polite  to  his 
hearers  or  readers.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  is  that 
with  "  I  "  or  "we"  the  less  polite  word  "shall"  should 
be  used,  and  the  more  polite  word  "  will  "  reserved  for 
those  addressed  or  referred  to  by  the  speaker  (or 
writer).  It  must  also  be  observed  that  this  courtesy 
is  extended  even  to  the  inferior  creation  and  to  in- 
animate things.  Thus  take  the  following  sentence — 
"Controllers  will  some  day  be  abolished.  I  (we)  shall 
be  very  glad ;  and  so  will  you.  Neither  they  nor  their 
regulations  will  be  missed."  Here  the  imaginary 
speaker  rightly  maintains  his  politeness  even  towards 
Controllers,  and  would  do  so  even  if  they  were  of  the 
inferior  creation  which,  of  course,  he  knows  they  are 
not.  He  is  stating  an  obvious  fact  and  indulging  in  no 
spirit  of  prophecy  when  he  asserts  that  their  impending 
departure  will  cause  no  painful  emotions  in  himself 
and  others.  In  this  unruffled  mood  he  uses  "shall" 
and  "  will  "  in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  politeness. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  even  an  Englishman  is 
stirred.  There  may  be  some  wrong  to  be  righted, 
some  grievance  to  be  redressed,  some  dereliction  of 
duty  to  be  condemned.  The  circumstances  may  call  for 
plain  speaking  when  politeness  would  be  out  of  place. 
Emphasis  and  solemnity  are  now  the  impressions  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  listener.  The  English  language 
belongs  to  a  conquering  and  governing  race,  and  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  mood  of  sternness  which  the  con- 
ditions call  for.  To  produce  the  required  effect,  the 
speaker  has  merely  to  reverse  the  rule  already  giyerJ; 
By  simply  transposing  the  words  "  shall  "  and  "  will," 
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an  Englishman  can  indicate  that  he  has  discarded 
politeness  and  that  he  is  now  speaking  in  a  spirit  of 
solemnity  by  way  of  prophecy,  promise,  or  menace. 
For  instance,  he  might  say — "  If  our  rulers  betray  the 
national  interests,  they  shall  pay  the  price.  I  (we)  will 
see  to  it."  Contrast  the  phrases  "They  shall  pay  the 
price"  and  "They  will  pay  the  price."  The  latter, 
taken  by  itself,  merely  suggests  that  over  some  business 
affair  the  cash  will  be  forthcoming.  The  other  conjures 
up  visions  of  impeachment,  The  Tower,  the  scaffold. 
In  "  I  will  see  to  it,"  the  speaker  pledges  himself  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  "  I 
shall  see  to  it  "  would  imply  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  it  would  be  for  him  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
but  no  promise  would  be  given.  Or  the  speaker  might 
address  an  inefficient  Minister- — "  You  have  squandered 
the  national  resources.  You  shall  never  again  with  our 
consent  hold  office."  The  use  of  the  impolite  "  shall," 
in  connexion  with  the  person  addressed,  shows,  as 
effectively  as  if  he  had  gone  out,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him,  that  the  speaker  is  annoyed.  Truly  a 
language  which  by  such  simple  means  can  so  clearly 
define  the  mental  attitude  of  its  user  is  a  glorious 
heritage,  and  Englishmen  should  preserve  it,  with  all 
its  shades  of  meaning,  as  a  sacred  trust.  If  words  are 
sharp-edged  tools,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  blunt  them 
by  clumsy  or  ill-informed  methods  of  using  them. 
Looseness  of  expression  engenders  looseness  of 
thought,  which  again  leads  to  looseness  of  act.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed — but  not  unthinkable — if  the 
evils  now  affecting  the  body  politic  as  seen  in  Ireland, 
in  India,  in  Egypt,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  too  many 
of  our  administrators  are,  by  race  and  tradition,  in- 
different to  the  virtues  of  the  words  "  shall  "  and 
"will,"  when  properly  applied. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  E. 

DE  QUINCEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Surely  your  correspondent  "  A.  A.  B."  and 
your  original  contributor  are  in  substantial  agreement 
about  De  Quincey  as  a  master  of  English  prose,  even 
though  they  may  have  faintly  different  preferences 
among  his  many  pages.  When  a  century-old  writer 
is  recommended  to  a  subsequent  generation,  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  new  readers,  coming  to  him 
fresh  from  the  critic's  enthusiasm,  may  suffer  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  on  encountering  unexpected  peculiarities 
that  have  the  appearance  of  defects.  To  modern 
readers,  De  Quincey's  enormous  digressions  and  his 
questionable  facetiousness  will  undoubtedly  seem  de- 
fects, even  repulsive  defects,  if  they  are  encountered 
without  due  preparation.  Told  to  expect  the  worst, 
such  readers  will  be  ready  to  enjoy  the  best.  Every 
old  writer  is  subject  to  discount  on  the  score  of  tem- 
poral peculiarities. 

As  "  A.A.B."  says  rightly,  De  Quincey  is  the  best 
of  authors  for  browsing  in ;  but  readers  must  be  ready 
to  pass  quickly  over  some  barren  tracks  ("  Thomas 
de  Sawdust  "  was  Henley's  name  for  him)  and  to 
browse  in  contented  leisure  over  a  very  large  area  if 
they  want  to  find  his  best.  It  was,  I  think,  a  defect 
of  the  original  article  that  it  said  much  about  the 
extremes  of  De  Quincey's  prose — the  garrulity  at  one 
end  and  the  eloquence  at  the  other — but  nothing,  or 
very  little,  about  the  general  narrative  texture  of  his 
work,  as  exhibited  in  such  books  as  the  Autobiographv 
and  the  Reminiscences,  the  latter  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  literary  portraits.  De  Quincey's  portraiture  of 
his  contemporaries  was  as  malicious  as  Hazlitt's — he 
was  undoubtedly  too  hard  on  poor  Parr,  once  en- 
throned as  "  the  Whig  Johnson,"  and  now  an  utterly 
forgotten  creature,  save  for  De  Quincey's  own  article 
—but  he  told  us  some  of  the  interesting  things  usuallv 
left  out  of  the  biographies,  and  we  know  Wordsworth 
the  man  (for  instance)  much  more  completely  than  we 
should,  had  De  Quincey  never  written.  I  think  it 
simply  undeniable  that  De  Quincey  wrote  with  malice ; 
but,  unlike  Hazlitt,  he  was  never  inspired  by  hatred. 

Tastes  will  always  differ  about  what  may  be  called 
the  gorgeous  style  in  prose.    To  some  people  it  gives 


a  special  delight  from  its  very  rarity ;  in  others  it 
creates  a  sort  of  mental  horripilation.  Certainly, 
nothing  fa-Is  so  abjectly  and  detestably  as  fine  writing 
that  just  misses  success.  But  De  Quincey  rarely  tails. 
The  pages  of  the  '  Confessions  '  that  describe  his  flight 
from  school  seem  to  me  among  the  triumphs  of  English 
prose  for  the  variety  of  its  music.  I  think  in  a  stac- 
cato, rag-time  age  like  this,  a  course  of  De  Quincey, 
even  of  those  tantalisingly  leisured  passages  so  con- 
demned by  your  contributor,  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
young  people,  if  only  to  remind  them  that  the  best  'ii 
hfe  is  missed  by  those  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  heartening 
fact  that  the  Saturday  Review  can  open  its  columns 
to  an  article  of  such  length,  and  a  letter  as  compre- 
hensively critical  as  "  A.A.B.'s,"  upon  a  writer  who 
is  now  among  the  "  old  masters." 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  S. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAINTING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  May  3rd  (p.  419)  the 
writer  of  the  article  '  Photographic  Painting  '  does  the 
leading  Pre-Raphaelites  a  singular  injustice  in  assum- 
ing that  they  are  what  the  Hon.  John  Collier  says  they 
are.  I  maintain  that  he  is  as  much  wrong  in  this  as 
he  is  in  his  main  thesis  about  art. 

Speaking  of  Holman  Hunt's  '  Hireling  Shepherd,' 
the  writer  says  it  is  "  a  capital  example  of  the  futility 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites*  alleged  return  to  nature.  They 
returned,  not  to  nature,  but  to  a  convention  which  they 
ignorantly  conceived  to  be  unspotted  realism. 
They  enthusiastically  ignored  the  revelations  of  tone, 
light  and  air  (made  by  Constable  and  Hogarth)  and 
worked  by  a  book  written  long  before  their  dis- 
coveries." 

The  only  convention  they  turned  to  was  one  of  senti- 
ment— mediaeval  sentiment.  As  for  tone,  light  and 
air — one  may  add  representation  of  surface  and  texture 
— no  one  has  ever  surpassed  their  best  work  before  or 
since.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  P.R.  pic- 
tures at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Oxford, 
and  the  Tate  Gallery  will  prove  this  to  anyone  with  an 
eye  for  nature  and  painting. 

Where  they  did  fail  was  in  their  failure  to  focus 
attention  upon  and  accentuate  some  central  point  in 
their  pictures.  The  result  is  that  the  eye  finds  no 
resting-place  and  fails  to  take  in  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
But  what  it  loses  in  this  it  gains  by  what  it  finds,  as  it 
ranges  in  the  truthful  presentation  of  nature — not  only 
in  photographic  detail,  but  in  spirit. 

Even  the  hideous  red  brick  blue-slated  houses  in 
Millais'  '  Blind  Girl  '  have  a  message  in  that  thev 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  idea  in  his  mind,  which  can 
only  be  inadequately  expressed  in  words,  if  it  can  be 
expressed  at  all. 

I  am,  Sir,  vours,  etc., 

E.  S.  T. 

Cairo. 

THE  WONDER  OF  JUNE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  has  recently  been  said  that  "we  can  no 
more  live  without  wonder  than  we  can  without  thought, 
and  he  who  recognizes  no  mystery  in  life  can  know 
neither  its  meaning  nor  its  import." 

Happy  then,  I  take  it,  is  the  man  or  woman  who  in 
this  most  glorious  month  of  June  has  had  a  garden, 
however  humble,  where,  throwing  off  the  daily  burden 
of  small  worries  and  troubles,  he  may  give  himself  up 
to  the  wonder  and  glowing  rapture  of  a  perfect  June 
morning  with  its  four-fold  accompaniment  of  colour, 
song,  movement  and  sweet  scents,  and  feel  himself 
once  more  in  touch  with  the  Infinite  through  a  closer 
touch  with  the  beating  heart  of  the  earth  ;  remembering 
that  "  out  of  it  cometh  bread  and  under  it  is  turned  up 
as  it  were  fire,"  that  "  the  stones  of  it  are  as  the  place 
of  sapphires  and  that  it  hath  dust  of  gold." 

Truly  is  there  dust  of  the  fine  gold  on  the  iridescent 
wings  of  insects,  blue  as  the  place  of  sapphires  in  the 
creeping  Veronica  and  in  the  tall  unbending  Del- 
phinium, and  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  scarlet  poppy  and 
its  scattered  petals,  which,  flung  on  the  cold  grey  stone 
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of  the  paved  walks  seem  like  a  glove  thrown  there  at 
your  feet,  to  offer  some  strange  and  subtle  challenge 
as  you  pass. 

The  air  is  full  of  sound.  Bird-songs,  hum  of  insects, 
whisperings  with  hurried  passing  beat  of  wings,  and 
through  all  the  questioning  breath  of  the  south  wind, 
coming  from  whence?   Going  whither? 

There  are  strange  silences,  too,  moments  when  all 
Nature  seems  to  be  stilled,  waiting  for  some  greater 
wonder  to  appear ;  perhaps  the  wonder  passes  and  is 
gone  without  our  being  aware,  at  any  rate  that 
strange  silence  is  ever  followed  by  an  exultant  chorus 
of  worshipful  song. 

If  to  add  to  your  delight  the  garden  is  set  round  with 
greenery,  or  near  to  some  great  wood  "  thick  of  trees 
m>  lull  of  leves,"  the  long  June  evening  will  be  made 
musical  by  nightingales,  and  punctuated  by  the  per- 
sistent call  of  the  cuckoo. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  world  was  in  the  making, 
the  birds  were  being  taught  their  songs  in  Paradise,  but 
the  cuckoo  would  not  learn  the  heavenly  music  and 
kept  crying  "Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  "  at  which  the  green 
woodpecker  laughed,  and  may  be  heard  laughing  to 
this  day.  Hut  the  cuckoo  is  ever  trying  to  recapture 
the  song  he  refused  to  learn,  and  that  is  why  he  so 
often  changes  his  note ;  and  sometimes  he  who  listens 
in  the  quiet  woods  will  hear  a  low,  crooning,  most 
musical,  liquid  note.  It  is  the  cuckoo,  repentant,  try- 
11114  to  gfive  utterance  to  the  music  he  was  taught  in 
Paradise  long,  long  ago. 

Beatrice  M.  Bellin. 

THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  . 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  join  issues  with  Mr.  Blyton  in 
reference  to  his  letter  of  24th  May.  If  he  is  correct 
in  saying  that  the  two  Premiers  and  the  President  take 
the  view  that  the  Sultan  has  no  right  in  Constantinople 
as  a  political  ruler,  then  at  least  two  of  them  are 
paying-  the  best  compliment  to  the  Germans  by  imitat- 
ing them  and  casting  their  own  words  of  honour  to  the 
winds.  On  5th  January,  1918,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
deliberately  and  definitely  pledged  the  honour  of  the 
whole  British  nation  in  his  memorable  speech  as  to  the 
aims  of  the  war  and  said  that  the  Turks  shall  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  homelands  of  Thrace  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  with  Constantinople  as  their  capital.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  afterwards  confirmed  that  speech. 

There  is  no  great  matter  of  surprise  if  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  as  well  as  our  own  with  Lord  Curzon, 
are  more  anxious  to  keep  the  Sultan's  authority  and 
position  unimpaired  than  the  Premiers  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  latter  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Eastern  problems  which  Lord  Curzon  knows  by  heart. 
Mr.  Balfour  is,  perhaps,  as  ignorant  as  the  Premier 
on  the  subject,  but  his  lieutenant,  Lord  Hardinge, 
is  well  versed  in  the  questions  affecting  the  East. 

Who  knows  better  than  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Hardinge  what  a  damaging  effect,  political  and  com- 
mercial, upon  the  British  Empire — an  Empire  in  the 
defence  of  which  the  British  Muslims  poured  out  their 
blood  and  money,  will  be  produced,  if  any  steps  are 
taken  to  dismember  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ruled  by  a 
sovereign  who,  as  the  Khalifa,  is  loved  and  revered  by 
two  hundred  million  Muslims  of  the  world,  including 
sixty  millions  of  India? 

As  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Blyton's  letter,  will 
he  agree,  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  justice,  to  this 
proposition,  that  all  those  territories  in  Europe  or  Asia 
or  Africa  which  are  populated  mainly  by  Christians 
should  be  given  to  Christian  rulers,  but  all  those  which 
are  peopled  chiefly  by  non-Christians  should  be  restored 
to  non-Christian  rulers?  "  What  are  we  to  do,"  Mr. 
Blyton  asks,  "  if  they  (Christians)  rise  against  the 
Ottoman  officials?"  The  reply  is  self-evident.  We 
should  allow  the  Turks  to  take  the  same  course  as 
British  officials  have  been  taking  these  days  in  India 
and  Egypt  to  suppress  the  risings. 
Yours,  etc., 

Shaikh  M.  H.  Kipwai  or  Gadia, 


REVIEWS 

STRIPPING  KOHELETH: 

A  Gentle  Cynic  :  A  translation  of  the  Book  of  Koheleth, 
known  as  Ecclesiastes.  By  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow, 
Junr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
9s.  net. 

CYNICS  are  they  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  things 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  others  pretend  or  wish  to 
see  them.  A  cynic  is  not  necessarily,  but  is  almost 
invariably,  an  agnostic,  believing  in  nothing  beyond 
this  world,  where  the  wise  enjoyment  of  the  day  that 
passes  is  the  aim  of  life,  if  aim  there  be.  The  cynic  is 
an  anti-humbug  man,  and  therefore  a  paradoxist,  inas- 
much as  his  views  are  often  the  mere  reverse  of  those 
of  the  majority.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  describe  him  as 
a  sensualist,  for  he  is  generally  a  man  of  intellectual 
tastes  and  wide  reading,  often  austere  in  his  habits, 
always  too  clever  and  refined  to  indulge  indiscrimin- 
ately in  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  Cynics  are  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  some  obscure  school  in  Athens, 
about  which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  In  reality  the 
father  of  cynicism  was  the  Jewish  man  of  letters  who, 
under  the  pen-name  of  Koheleth,  wrote  the  famous 
book  called  Ecclesiastes. 

We  agree  with  the  Philadelphia!!  Professor  that  "it 
is  a  strange  book  to  have  slipped  into  a  sacred  collec- 
tion."  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  never  would  have 
been  admitted  to  the  canon,  had  it  not  been  doctored, 
most  unscrupulously  and  unskilfully  doctored,  by  pious 
and  orthodox  "glossators,"  as  Dr.  Jastrow  calls  them. 
Stripped  of  these  "trimmings,"  Koheleth's  book 
might  have  been  written  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
Seneca,  or  Plotinus,  or  (to  take  a  long  jump)  by 
La  Rochefoucauld.  Dr.  Jastrow  makes  sad  havoc 
with  the  authorship  of  all  the  books  of  what  he  calls, 
more  A  mericano,  the  O.T.  We  think  he  proves  that 
the  very  idea  of  individual  authorship  is  comparatively 
modern ;  and  that  to  suppose  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel, 
Solomon,  or  David,  to  be  the  authors  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  them  is  historical  ignorance  of  a  puerile 
degree.  Koheleth  is  placed,  conclusively  it  seems  to  us, 
between  the  return  from  the  captivity,  circa  500  B.C., 
and  the  book  of  Jesus  Ben  Sira,  known  as  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  in  180  B.C.  Why  Ecclesiasticus  is  apocryphal 
and  Ecclesiastes  canonical  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to 
say,  except  that  the  doctoring  process  had  been  more 
skilfully  and  extensively  applied  to  Koheleth  than  to 
Ben  Sira.  Dr.  Jastrow  tells  us  that  the  tinkering  with 
Koheleth's  book  by  the  insertion  of  pious  platitudes  as 
an  antidote  to  the  author's  audacious  hedonism  had 
been  going  on  for  about  two  centuries,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  this  Greek 
translation,  under  the  title  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the 
Preacher,  was  admitted  to  the  canon  by  the  Rabbis  at 
Jamnia.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  translation  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  Philadelphia  University,  sometimes  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  sometimes  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion, with  all  interpolations  and  glosses  and  insertions 
relegated  to  notes.  Dr.  Jastrow  brings  to  his  readers 
much  learning  and  ingenuity  :  he  brushes  aside,  with 
erudite  good  humour,  the  idea  that  King  Solomon  was, 
or  could  have  been,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  The 
Song  of  Solomon,  or  Proverbs,  any  more  than  King 
David  could  have  written  the  Psalms.  All  these  books 
are  dated  by  strong  internal  evidence  long  after  the 
kingly  personages,  by  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be 
written.  "I  was  King  over  Israel"  the  Professor 
regards  as  a  mere  literary  trick  on  the  part  of  Koheleth 
to  conceal  his  identity,  much  as  the  Eikon  Basilike  pre- 
tended to  speak  as  Charles  I.  We  are  not  ungrateful 
to  Dr.  Jastrow,  who  really  has  rendered  great  service 
to  Biblical  literature.  But  we  do  not  like  some  of  his 
translations ;  we  prefer  the  authorised  version.  With 
all  respect  to  the  Professor  seventeenth  century 
English  is  better  than  modern  American. 

We  prefer  "vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"  to 
"vanity  and  chasing  after  wind,"  but  it  may  be 
familiarity  or  the  love  of  alliteration.  But  what  does 
the  reader  think  of  the  following?  "  And  I  gave  my 
heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
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things  that  are  done  under  heaven  ;  this  sore  travail 
hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  man  to  be  exercised 
therewith  "  is  translated  "  And  I  applied  my  mind  to 
seek  and  explore  everything  under  the  sun,  a  sorry 
business  which  God  hath  given  the  children  of  men  for 
their  affliction."  Again  :  "  I  said  in  mine  heart,  Go  to 
now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth,"  is  rendered  by  the 
Philadelphian  doctor,  "I  said  to  myself,  come  I'll 
make  a  test  of  pleasure  and  of  having  a  good  time  "  ! 
It  may  be  true  that  the  original  Hebrew  "  looking 
upon  good  "  is  a  perfect  equivalent  to  the  American 
slang  "  having  a  good  time,"  and  it  is  a  proper  subject 
for  a  footnote  :  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  inserting  a 
modern  colloquialism  in  the  text.  We  tremble  to  think 
what  our  Philadelphia!!  might  do  with  Shakespeare  il 
he  were  to  lay  hands  on  Falstaff  and  render  his  quips 
and  cranks  into  their  perfect  equivalents  in  American. 

One  good  service  Dr.  Jastrow  does  render  us  in  this 
process  of  stripping  Koheleth.  Most  admirers  of 
Ecclesiastes  have  been  astonished  at  the  barbarous 
and  frequent  transitions  from  sharp  to  flat ;  at  the  dilu- 
tion of  pregnant  apothegms  with  pointless  antitheses; 
and  at  the  obvious  correction  of  some  biting  cynicism 
by  a  pious  platitude.  Dr.  Jastrow  shows  us  exactly 
where  these  conventional  interpolations  by  orthodox 
Rabbis  have  been  made.  Whenever  the  old  cynic  goes 
a  little  too  far,  the  hand  of  the  Synagogue  hastily 
inserts,  "fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments," 
with  so  little  art  as  to  excite  a  smile.  The  verses  V. 
and  VI.  in  the  fourth  chapter,  "  The  fool  foldeth  his 
hands  together,  and  eateth  his  own  flesh.  Better  is  an 
handful  with  quietness  than  both  the  hands  full  with 
travail  and  vexation  of  spirit  "  obviously  contradict  one 
another,  and  the  first  is  clearly  an  insertion  by  a 
Sunday-school  teacher.  The  most  stupid  of  these 
"fakes"  is  the  expansion  of  the  solemn  antithesis 
"  there  is  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die ;  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted  " 
into  a  tiresome  series  of  twelve  pointless  antitheses, 
("a  time  to  cast  away  stones-  and  a  time  to  gather 
stones  together,"  etc.,  etc.).  Perhaps,  as  the  doctor 
suggests,  it  was  a  joke  played  by  some  voung  rabbi,  or 
perhaps  it  was  a  misunderstanding  of  Koheleth's  pre- 
destined time  for  a  proper  time.  Occasionallv,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  it  is  Dr.  Jastrow  who  is  ridiculous,  not 
the  "  glossators."  We  are  told  in  a  foot-note,  a  kind 
of  aside  from  the  professor  who  knows  Wall  Street, 
that  "cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  "  is  "  a  bit  of 
shrewd  advice  to  take  risks  in  business,"  and  "  that 
'  bread  '  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  corn  trade, 
but  is  used  for  'goods'  in  general."  Dear,  dear,  who 
would  have  thought  it?  But  we  can  more  easily  for- 
give an  absurdity  of  this  kind  than  the  professor's 
exegesis  of  the  last  and  most  famous  chapter,  which  is 
shocking.  We  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  this  most 
justly  celebrated  piece  of  poetical  prose  ends  with  the 
seventh  verse,  and  that  the  next  seven  verses  are  a 
pious  postscript,  rather  impudently  added  bv  mother 
synagogue.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  long  and 
learned  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  exquisite  verses 
beginning,  "  in  the  days  when  the  keepers  of  the  house 
shall  tremble  "  are  an  allegorical  description  of  the 
decay  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  in  old  age? 
According  to  the  Talmud,  so  we  are  told,  "  and  the 
grinders  cease  because  they  are  few  "  does  refer  to 
the  teeth,  though  why  they  should  be  called 
"  daughters  of  music"  we  don't  know,  unless  it  refers 
to  the  roaring  of  tooth-ache.  "  The  silver  cord  "  is  the 
spine,  and  "the  golden  bowl"  is  the  brain,  and  "  the 
pitcher  at  the  fountain  " — but  no,  we  refuse  to  proceed 
with  the  anatomical  catalogue.    It  is  horrible,  horrible  ! 

READING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

How  and  What  to  Read  :  Suggestions  Towards  a 
Home  Library.  By  Reginald  R.  Buckley.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate.     2s.  6d.  net. 

TL  faut  se  homer:  that  maxim  of  Napoleon  occurs 
to  us  when  we  read  a  book  like  this,  which  gives 
advice  on  more  subjects  than  any  man  can  grasp  for 
himself  in  fifty  years  of  hard  reading.  Not  even  Dr. 
Saintsbury  would  move  with  confidence  in  all  the 
regions  which  Mr.  Buckley  has  attempted  to  cover  in 


176  pages.  No  wise  reader  would  wish  to  possess  any- 
thing like  the  general,  all-round  selection  of  books  here 
exhibited.  Everyone  should  have,  like  Lamb,  his 
biblia  abiblia  which  he  leaves  alone,  and  no  critic  of  the 
first  mark  would  care  to  produce  so  universal  a  guide. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Buckley,  beyond  the  news 
on  the  paper  cover  of  his  book  that  he  "  was  for  five 
years  assistant  editor  of  a  well-known  literary  weekly, 
and  is  both  by  sympathy  and  training  well  fitted  for  his 
task."  His  preface  mentions  help  in  some  sections,  but 
he  has  not  had  enough.  He  adds  that  he  will  welcome 
criticism  from  professional  or  general  readers.  As  we 
call  ourselves  both,  we  will  supply  some. 

Mr.  Buckley  not  only  covers  a  dozen  subjects  of  first 
1  ate  importance,  but  supplies  also  the  fiction  suitable  to 
illustrate  each.  There  are  some  cross-references  in  his 
lists,  and  we  may  have  missed  an  item  or  two,  but  we 
find  some  odd  gaps  in  the  fiction  aforesaid.  Why  omit 
that  excellent  source  of  adventure  the  northern  part  of 
the  American  Continent?  Neither  Mark  Twain  nor 
the  fiction  of  Frank  Norris  should  be  ignored  under  the 
United  States,  and  Marcus  Clarke's  '  For  the  Term  of 
His  Natural  Life  '  is  missed  under  Australia. 

In  the  section  of  History,  '  The  Martyrdom  of  Man,' 
by  Winwood  Reade  ( 1 8th  edition,  1910),  should  have 
been  included,  for  it  is  much  more  attractive  than  most 
historical  books.  Among  the  historical  fiction,  Bulwer 
Lytton's  '  The  Last  of  the  Barons  '  should  certainly  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Buckley,  when  he  comes  to  the  Near  East, 
ignores  all  the  first-rate  observation  and  literary  craft 
of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  nor  have  we  discovered  a 
classic  like  '  Hajji  Baba. '  The  '  Kriegspiel  '  of  that 
remarkable  genius,  F.  H.  Groome,  deserves  mention  as 
well  as  his  '  In  Gipsy  Tents.'  A  plain  book  like 
'  Flowers  of  the  Field,'  should  be  mentioned  under 
'  Botany  and  Nature  Study,'  and  we  are  surprised  to 
see  no  book  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  Grant  Allen's 
'  In  Nature's  Workshop  '  is  better  written  and  more 
interesting  than  many  pretentious  modern  books  which 
go  in  for  "  fine  writing." 

Nietzsche's  accomplishments  are  said  to  "  belong 
more  to  philology  and  art  than  to  philosophy,"  and  his 
first  big  work  is  given  as  '  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. ' 
Neither  of  these  statements  is,  we  think,  correct. 
Nietzsche's  views  on  philologv  and  art  are  nothing 
compared  with  his  reputation  as  an  immoralist  philoso- 
pher. '  Zarathustra,'  at  any  rate,  is  so  mystical  in 
form  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader  in  search  of 
tendencies.  Bv  far  the  best  book  on  the  history  of  re- 
ligion is  the  brief,  but  brilliant  '  Orpheus  '  of  M. 
Salomon  Reinach.  The  fiction  concerning  the  Free 
Churches  is  confined  to  "Q's"  book  on  Harriet  [Hetty] 
Wesley.  The  best  writer  among  recent  Wesleyans  is 
Mark  Guy  Pearse.  The  '  Salem  Chapel  '  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  some  of  Mark  Rutherford's  books  should 
certainly  have  been  mentioned.  Instead  of  Epicurus, 
whose  original  work,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  not  suitable 
for  the  general  reader,  we  should  put  Epictetus,  whose 
philosophv  in  a  larger  and  a  shorter  form  is  available 
in  more  than  one  capable  translation.  Pater  wrote, 
more  or  less,  on  Epicurus.     So  he  is  put  in. 

When  we  come  to  the  '  Classics  in  English,'  we  arc 
glad  to  find  Mr.  Buckley  commending  the  study  of 
translations,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  the  merits  of  his 
survey.  Horace  is  called  a  "  Liberian  Ritualist  "  ;  his 
wisdom  and  good  sense  are  ignored.  "  Let  us  say 
that  Horace  was  Omar,  and  Virgil  the  poet  of  daily 
life,  and  of  national  destiny."  We  should  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Horace  was  a  great  patriotic  poet 
as  well  as  an  elegant  trifler.  Mr.  Buckley  should  look 
at  the  third  book  of  the  Odes,  which  has  as  much  of  the 
Roman  spirit  as  Virgil,  and  a  great  sense  of  national 
destiny.  A  little  knowledge  is  dangerous.  "  The  very 
spirit  and  bodv  of  the  time,"  we  read,  "  is  gathered  up 
ii  the  Greek  Anthology."  What  "  spirit,"  and  what 
"  time  "?  There  is  practicallv  nothing  concerning 
Greek  political  ideas  in  the  '  Anthology,'  and  it  covers 
a  Byzantine  period  when  Athens  (which  is  most  peo- 
ple's idea  of  ancient  Greece)  had  long  faded.  We 
learn  that  "  we  have  nothing  at  all  of  Meleager." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bucklev  means  Menander,  but  either  is 
wrong.  Meleager  is  just  about  the  most  distinguished 
writer  in  the  whole  of  the  '  Anthology,'  and   he  has 
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been  frequently  translated.  Mr.  Buckley  might  revise 
his  absurd  statement  that  "  Athene  loves  Hippolytus, 
a  mortal,  and,  through  unrequited  love,  prepares  ven- 
geance." In  the  play  of  Euripides,  Athene  does  not 
figure ;  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  are  the  goddesses  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  latter  objects  to  being  called  the  worst 
of  goddesses  by  Hippolytus,  who  is  a  type  of  the 
spiritual  prig.  This  is  the  mainspring  of  the  play ; 
Phaedra  supplies  the  love  interest,  not  a  goddess.  It  is 
news  to  us  that  the  '  CEdipus  '  of  Sophocles  ('  CEdipus 
Rex,'  'Antigone,'  and  'CEdipus  at  Colonus ')  formed 
a  trilogy,  as  all  three  plays  are  different  in  date.  There 
was  some  thirty  years  between  the  '  Antigone,'  the  first 
in  date,  though  not  in  natural  order,  and  the  '  (Edipus 
at  Colonus,'  nor  could  this  last  run  on  naturally  from 
either  of  its  predecessors.  The  "  kind  of  friendship 
which  made  Cicero  the  man  he  was,"  is  hardly,  per- 
haps, a  good  advertisement  for  the  '  De  Amicitia.'  In- 
stead of  writing  vague  or  picturesque  generalities,  Mr. 
Buckley  should  have  mentioned  some  brief  and  expert 
survey,  like  Mr.  W.  G.  de  Burgh's  '  The  Legacy  of 
Greece  and  Rome  '  (1912).  Similarly,  if  you  are  going 
to  read  fiction  with  any  sense  of  historic  continuity,  Sir 
Walter  Faleig-h's  little  manual  on  '  The  English 
Novel  '  should  be  used. 

Altogether  we  prefer  to  this  pretentious  book  a 
frankly  circumscribed  record  like  Mr.  Blatchford's 
of  'My  Favourite  Books.'  We  find  some  happy 
comments  and  good  selections  in  Mr.  Buckley's 
volume;  also  some  reflections  which  we  regard  as 
uninformative  or  worse.  We  should  certainly  not 
speak  of  "the  clear  and  decisive  prose  of  Emerson," 
nor  should  we  be  so  blind  to  human  wisdom  as  to  think 
"  sunerior  journeyman  work  "  a  good  description  of 
'  The  Lives  of  the  Poets. ' 

It  would  have  been  well  to  add  a  separate  list  of  fic- 
tion worth  reading,  which  does  not  fall  under  any 
special  section,  e.g.,  such  books  as  '  Hard  Cash,'  and 
'  What  Will  He  Do  With  It.'  Other  books  defy  head- 
ings like  '  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rvecroft,'  but 
are  none  the  less  prized  by  judicious  readers.  We 
gather  that  the  rising-  democracy  has  taken  to  Plato's 
'  Peoublic'  and  we  hope  it  may  profit  thereby — with- 
out proceeding-  to  lecture  on  it.  The  '  Home  Univer- 
sity Library  '  includes  some  excellent  volumes  which 
are  at  once  expert  writing-  and  good  reading.  But 
t^ce  is  a  g-ood  deal  of  indifferent  stuff  about,  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  commend.  Literature  is  not  a  "  giddy 
r.arerg-on,"  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge  lead  to  a  false 
sense  of  mastery  anH  an  easy  dog-matism,  like  that  of 
the  aeelastic  Mr.  Smillie.  Towett,  looking-  uo  blankly 
from  the  study  of  a  young  man's  Greek  iambics,  ejacu- 
lated, "  Have  vou  anv  taste  for  mathematics  "?  After 
reading-  Mr.  Buckley  on  the  ancient  classics,  we  suspect 
that  he  has  a  special  taste  for  civics. 

ULSTER   BEFORE   THE  PLANTATION. 

Elizabethan  Ulster.   By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.  Hurst 
&  Blackett.     16s.  net. 

THE  history  of  Ireland  which  can  be  read  and 
remembered  by  ordinary  people  has  yet  to  be 
written,  quite  apart  from  racial  or  religious  prejudices. 
Main  currents  may  be  seen  in  its  course,  but  they  are 
effectually  disg-uised  by  myriads  of  tiny  whirlpools, 
moving  in  all  directions.  The  power  of  England,  con- 
stantly exercised  under  the  earlier  Plantagenets,  and 
reduced  to  a  nullity  under  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  made  itself  felt  under  the  early  Tudors  and 
became  the  paramount  force  of  a  hundred  jarring  forces 
under  Elizabeth.  No  doubt  something  can  be  done  to 
make  a  readable  book  by  judicious  simplification,  by 
omitting-  most  of  the  facts  and  supplying  their  place 
with  rhetoric,  and  it  has  been  done,  but  the  result  is 
not  history. 

The  history  of  Ulster  is  even  more  obscure  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was 
a  sort  of  palatinate  jurisdiction,  thus  cutting  off  any 
great  appearance  in  the  records  at  Dublin,  such  as 
existed  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  suffered  the 
brunt  of  the  Scotch  invasions,  while  the  country  itself 
was  barren,  a  land  of  mountains,  bogs,  and  woods. 


When  the  Tudors  began  to  extend  their  rule  to  Ireland, 
it  was  the  last  part  of  the  country  to  come  under  their 
observation. 

The  chief  power  in  Ulster  then  was  that  of  the  O'Neill, 
who  held  it  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  the  more  or  less 
legendary  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  a  fourth  century 
ruler  of  Ireland.  The  O'Neill  was  elected  from  the 
family  of  his  predecessor  and  installed  on  the  Leac-na- 
Righ,  a  coronation  stone  which  stood  on  a  little  hill  at 
Tullahogue,  near  Cookstown  in  Tyrone.  His  corona- 
tion invested  him  with  a  semi-divine  status  :  he  had 
absolute  power  over  the  life,  limb,  and  property  of  his 
tribesmen,  and  so  sacred  was  his  person  to  them  that 
no  reward  could  induce  one  of  them  to  injure  or  betray 
him.  His  rule  extended  directly  over  Armagh,  Tyrone 
and  Derry,  and  he  exercised  an  indefinite  supremacy 
over  the  MacMahons  of  Monaghan,  the  Maguires  of 
Fermanagh,  and  the  O'Cahans  of  Derry,  his  tribe  occu- 
pied Antrim,  and  he  contested  the  lordship  of  Inish- 
owen.  But  his  power  was  not  hereditary,  private 
ownership  of  land  did  not  exist,  and  his  control  over 
his  swordsmen  was  precarious.  The  O'Donnells  of 
Tyrconnel  and  a  Highland  settlement  of  McDonalds  on 
the  N.W.  coast  were  independent  of  the  O'Neills. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  to  convert  the  Irish 
chieftains  into  feudal  subjects  of  the  crown,  to  confer 
the  private  ownership  of  the  tribal  lands  on  them,  sub- 
stituting (greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  cultivators)  a 
rent  system  for  "the  evil  practices  of  Coyne,  Livery, 
and  Bonaght,"  and  to  make  succession  hereditary.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  Con  Bacagh  was  created  Earl 
Tyrone  in  1543  with  special  remainder  to  his  eldest  son 
Matthew,  a  bastard.  This  surrender  of  lands  not  his 
to  give  was  never  recognised  by  his  tribe,  and,  with  the 
disputed  claim  of  his  legitimate  son  Shane,  was  the 
cause  of  the  wars  in  Ulster  and  the  ruin  of  the  O'Neills. 
Religion  added  its  bitterness  with  the  Jesuit  conversion 
of  Ireland. 

From  this  point  Lord  Ernest  takes  up  the  story  and 
whirls  us  through  a  giddy  maze  of  murders,  raids,  and 
rebellions  with  practised  skill.  His  book  is  founded 
mainly  on  State  papers  checked  and  controlled  by  the 
Four  Masters  and  other  annalists.  Except  the  pro- 
clamations, he  seems  to  have  consulted  every  available 
source  of  information,  and  to  have  summarised  the 
results  in  a  fair  and  masterly  way.  Every  student  of 
the  history  of  Ulster  must  obtain  this  most  valuable 
handbook.  The  publishers  have,  however,  been  so 
remiss  as  to  send  it  out  without  either  an  index  or  even 
a  table  of  contents. 

A  FRIEND. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  his  Friends  :  Chapters  in  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Life.  By  R.  Kingston  Fox,  M.D. 
Macmillan  &  Co.     21s.  net. 

THE  general  reader  who  knows  no  more  of  Dr. 
John  Fothergill  than  that  he  was  a  Quaker  phy- 
sician who  practised  in  London  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  should  not  be  deterred  by 
these  apparently  dull  facts  from  taking  in  hand  this  ad- 
mirably written,  scholarly,  and  thoroughly  interesting 
book.  For  Dr.  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  wide  sympa- 
thies, which,  no  less  than  his  leading  position  as  a 
practitioner,  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  The  love  of  his  fellows,  innate,  but  strengthened 
by  his  upbringing  as  a  Friend,  was  not  merely  mani- 
fested in  a  kindness  to  many  of  his  poorer  patients  that 
went  far  beyond  the  duties  of  a  physician,  but  ex- 
pressed itself  in  schemes  of  practical  philanthropy, 
some  of  immediate  benefit,  others  coming  to  fruition  in 
a  later  day,  and  stretched  yet  further  into  the  political 
troubles  of  the  time,  where  his  influence  was  directed, 
not  wholly  without  effect,  towards  peace,  progress,  and 
reform. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  dwell  on  the  purely 
medical  aspect  of  Fothergill's  career;  the  early  davs  of 
the'  famous  Edinburgh  school ;  the  foundation  of  the 
Medical  Society  (1752);  the  Society  of  (Licentiate)  Phy- 
sicians (1767)  and  its  fight  with  the  Roval  College;  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  (1773);  the  epidemics  of 
scarlatina  and  influenza,  and  his  enlightened  methods 
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of  treatment.  Professional  men  already  know  Dr. 
Hingston  Fox  as  a  learned  and  lucid  historian  of  such 
matters.  A  livelier  interest  attaches  to  the  story  of 
inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  introduces  us  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dimsdale,  who  travelled  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
courageous  acceptance  of  a  summons  to  inoculate  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  and  her  family  as  an  example  to 
the  whole  Russian  nation.  The  risk  to  his  own  life  in 
case  of  failure  was  great ;  but  he  succeeded,  was  loaded 
with  riches  and  honour,  and  created  a  Baron  of  the 
Empire.  His  intimate  and  vivid  account  of  the  great 
Empress  shows  that  the  situation  brought  out  all  the 
more  admirable  qualities  of  that  remarkable  woman. 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  was  used  by  Dimsdale  on  his 
return  to  London  in  founding  the  well-known  bank  that 
bears  his  name. 

Through  Dimsdale,  himself  of  Quaker  origin,  we 
bridge  the  gulf  between  Catherine  and  the  Quakers, 
whose  history  during  the  life  of  their  prominent  mem- 
ber Fothergill  is  related  by  Dr.  Fox  with  abundant 
knowledge  and  sympathy.  It  was  through  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Quaker  colony  founded  by  William  Perm, 
and  more  than  once  visited  by  his  own  father  and 
younger  brother  as  preachers,  that  Fothergill  came 
into  close  touch  with  American  affairs  and  feeling. 
This,  coupled  with  a  community  of  scientific  interest, 
led  to  an  intimate  friendship  with  Benjamin  Franklin. 
In  the  struggles  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  autocratic 
but  absentee  proprietors,  the  sons  of  Penn,  and  later 
in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  influence  of  Fothergill 
was,  as  always,  on  the  side  of  liberty  combined  with 
order,  and  his  counsels  were  for  a  firm  yet  temperate 
assertion  of  rights.  The  story  of  the  repeated  attempts 
made  by  Franklin,  Fothergill,  and  David  Barclay  to 
induce  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment loses  none  of  its  dramatic  interest  from  our  know- 
ledge of  their  destined  failure,  and  the  facts  here  ably 
assembled  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  historians. 

"  The  great  business  of  man  as  a  member  of 
society,"  said  Dr.  Fothergill,  "is  to  be  as  useful  to  it 
as  possible  in  whatsoever  department  he  may  be  sta- 
tioned," and  to  that  end  we  find  him  constantly  em- 
ploying his  influence  and  his  practical  interest.  It  is 
enough  here  to  mention  his  foundation  of  Ackworth 
School,  his  help  of  John  Woolman  in  his  crusade 
against  slavery,  of  John  Howard  in  his  fight  for  prison 
reform,  his  attempt  to  set  up  a  national  system  of  vital 
statistics,  his  still-used  recipe  for  war  bread,  his  trans- 
port of  fish  by  land  to  London,  and  his  various  plans 
for  the  reform  and  reconstruction  of  that  then  ill-paved 
and  insanitary  city.  Or,  turning  to  the  subjects  in 
which  he  sought  recreation  from  strenuous  labour,  we 
find  him,  like  his  friend  Peter  Collinson,  forming  a 
garden  at  Upton  (now  West  Ham  Park)  for  the  intro- 
duction of  rare  plants,  especially  new  species  which 
mia'ht  be  useful  in  medicine  or  for  food.  His  collectors 
William  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall  in  North 
America,  Brass  in  West  Africa,  Menzies  in  the  Alps, 
and  the  sea  captains  whose  aid  he  enlisted,  brought  him 
rarities  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  list  of  a 
hundred  plants  that  we  owe  to  him  is  given  bv  Dr. 
Fox. 

But  let  us  not  forget  "  his  friends."  Here  von  will 
find  full-length  portraits  of  the  afore-mentioned  anti- 
quarian, botanist,  and  horticulturist.  Peter  Collinson, 
honoured  of  Mill  Hillians,  of  his  collectors,  of  the  twp 
Bartrams ;  of  David  Barclay  the  second ;  and  of  the 
humane  and  very  human  Dr.  Lettsom  (a  delightful 
chaoter.)  Then  there  are  sketches  of  medical  friends 
in  this  country,  and  of  others  who  inaugurated,  with 
Fothergill's  help,  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  America. 
We  meet  again  with  the  great  and  friendly  Linnaeus, 
with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  88  years  old  and  still  enjoying 
his  collections,  with  Lhuyd's  correspondent,  the  bril- 
liant but  erratic  Emmanuel  Mendez  da  Costa ;  with 
Priestley,  who  was  aided  in  his  investigations  of  the  air 
bv  Fothergill ;  with  Anthony  Purver,  the  poor  school- 
master of  Andover,  who  translated  the  Bible — pub- 
lished at  Fotherg-ill's  expense — with  Smeathman  who 
first  told  incredulous  science  the  marvellous  tale  of  the 
white  ants,  married  a  princess  of  New  Guinea,  and 
gave  us  the  passion-flower  Smeathmannia.  Enough  ! 
The  Index  contains  over  800  names.    Let  us  end  with 


the  greatest  of  them — Benjamin  Franklin,  who  wrote 
of  his  long-time  friend  :  "  If  we  may  estimate  the  good- 
ness of  a  man  by  his  disposition  to  do  good,  and  his 
constant  endeavour  and  success  in  doing  it,  1  can 
hardly  conceive  that  a  better  man  has  ever  existed." 

APOSTOLIC   OR  DEMOCRATIC? 

The  Church  and  the  Ministry.    By  Charles  (lore,  D.D. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.     Longmans.     18s.  net. 

WHEN  it  was  proposed  at  Oxford  some  years  ago 
to  thrown  open  Divinity  doctorates  and 
examinerships,  a  leading  case  for  the  change  was  that 
of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Turner  of  Magdalen,  and  it  was  the 
more  amusing  when  he  mounted  the  Sheldonian  ros- 
trum to  make  a  racy  speech  against  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Turner  is  a  most  erudite  lay  theologian,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  was  fortunate  in  finding  so  competent  a 
reviser  of  his  important  treatise  of  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Bishop  is  a  fervent  demophile  and  Mr.  Turner 
ranks  usually  as  a  Liberal ;  so  that  their  elaborately 
demonstrated  disproof  of  a  democratic  basis  of  Church 
government  exhibits  scholarship  in  its  most  candid 
aspect.  Democracy  does  not,  as  is  so  often  thought- 
lessly supposed,  mean  popular  sympathies,  but  popular 
government;  and  whatever  co-operation  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  the  christened  folk  have  a  right  to  give — 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  always  placed  it  very  high — 
this  book  is  a  learned  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Long  Parliament  that  "  the  people  is,  under  God,  the 
origin  of  all  just  power"  as  applied  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Democracy,  after  all,  means  by  "  the  people  " 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  only 
the  other  day  was  passionately  asserting  the  con- 
temptuous attitude  of  Christianity  and  of  its  Founder 
towards  majorities. 

There  can  only  be  two  theories  of  the  Church,  the 
one  which  conceives  it  as  prior  to  its  members,  a  King- 
dom come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  "  given  "  to 
men  and  "taking  them  up,"  writes  the  Bishop,  "one 
by  one,  into  its  holy  and  blessed  fellowship,"  and  the 
other  which  regards  it  as  constituted  by  its  adherents, 
who  have  associated  themselves  together  voluntarily, 
have  defined  their  common  creed  and  appointed  a 
ministerial  committee  to  act  for  them  and  with  their 
authority.  The  latter,  the  nominalist  or  contrat  social 
conception  of  religion  fits  in  with  Anglo-Saxon  political 
ideas  and  modern  tendencies.  It  is  to-day  the  usual 
Protestant  view.  The  former  or  Catholic  standpoint, 
deriving  all  commission  and  authority  from  above  by 
transmission,  is  hard  bested  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  age.  Lord  Haldane  de- 
nounced it  the  other  day  as  claiming  a  different  basis 
for  the  Church  than  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  finds,  however,  a  modus  between  the  two 
views.  Apostolic  succession  enshrines  the  Gospel  prin- 
ciple of  a  Divine  bestowal,  communicated  to  man  and 
not  originated  by  him.  "  A  once-for-all  delivered  Faith 
and  Grace  associates  itself  naturally  with  a  once-for-all 
instituted  Society  and  a  once-for-all  established 
Ministry.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  represented  to  us 
as  a  great  spiritual  hierarchy  of  graduated  orders  and 
powers,  in  which  every  member  has  his  own  position 
and  functions  by  Divine  appointment,  and  each  class 
is,  not  self-constituted,  but  instituted  and  empowered 
by  God."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop — albeit  he 
does  not,  like  some  facile  divines,  think  less  of 
Leviticus  than  of  Numbers — is  jealous  for  the  popular 
element  in  Christianity,  pointing  out  (or  is  it  Mr. 
Turner?)  that  in  everything  sacramental  the  material 
which  is  to  receive  the  heavenly  impress  is  offered  for 
such  consecration  from  below — a  living,  vital,  co-opera- 
tion with  God,  not  dead  weight. 

Similarly  there  can  be  only  two  theories  of  the 
Ministry.  Either  it  is  derived  downwards  and  sacra- 
mentally  by  a  perpetuated  apostolic  succession,  or  else, 
at  some  stage  or  period,  the  Christian  people  must  have 
themselves  ordained,  or,  perhaps,  appointed  a  lay 
ordaining  committee.  No  third  explanation  is  possible, 
for  it  is  irrelevant  to  this  point  whether  the  trans- 
mission should  be  through  bishops  or  presbyters. 
Dr.  Gore,  indeed,  urges  that,  if  presbyters  ever  had 
ordaining  powers,  these  must  have  been  conferred  on 
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them,  and  so  made  them  bishops  eo  ipso.  This  is  with 
special  reference  to  the  "  presbyter-bishops  "  of 
Alexandria,  a  case  which  Mr.  Turner  carefully 
examines.  The  general  question  is  complicated  by  the 
expression  "organs  of  the  Christian  people."  The 
Times  is  the  organ  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  Gazelle  of  the  Trade.  The  organ  voices  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  have  created  it  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  organ  of  a  body  is  given  to  it,  not 
evolved  by  it,  and  the  Christian  Church,  Christ's  Body, 
is  an  organism,  not  an  organization.  Even  more  am- 
biguous is  the  phrase  "a  representative  priesthood." 
Moreover  "organ"  and  "representative"  only  cover 
one  side  of  ministerial  office,  the  functioning,  towards 
Cod.  On  the  manward  side  it  is  described  as  an  am- 
bassadorship, a  shepherdin<r,  a  teaching,  a  key-bearing 
stewardship  of  mysteries,  an  overseership,  a  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  As  the  Father  apostled  the  Christ, 
even  so  sent  He  His  apostles,  appointing  unto  them  a 
Kingdom  (i.e.,  monarchy),  even  as  the  Father  had 
appointed  unto  Him.  "  The  theory,"  says  Godet, 
"  which  makes  the  pastorate  emanate  from  the  Church 
as  its  representative  is  not  Scriptural." 

Whig  or  parliamentary  preconceptions,  however,  are 
so  ingrained  in  the  English  mind  that  a  social  compact 
basis  of  the  Church  is  constantly  assumed.  And  recent 
discussions  about  "Church  franchise"  have  revelled, 
more  Britannico,  in  the  details  of  electoral  rolls,  return- 
ing officers,  voting  qualifications,  mandates  from  con- 
stituencies, and  the  rest.  Yet  few  have  cared  to  carry 
out  the  democratic  principle  of  "  One  man  (or  one 
woman)  one  vote  "  logically,  for  there  is  always  some 
supposition  of  religious  fitness,  loyalty,  and  com- 
petence  to  be  required  of  those  who  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  spiritual  Kingdom,  whereas  in  a  pure 
democracy  the  opinion  of  a  fool,  or  a  rogue,  or  a 
courtesan,  counts  for  just  as  much  as  that  of  a  saint 
or  a  sage,  and  everyone  who  has  a  vote  is  expected  to 
exercise  it.  The  modern  State  aims  at  freedom  of  self- 
determination,  but  the  City  of  God  at  conformity  to  His 
Kingly  will. 

The  naturalistic  or  evolutionary  theory  of  Church 
life  is  not  necessarily  irreligious,  for  it  assumes  a  provi- 
dential guiding,  and  a  divinity  immanent  in  historic 
events.  But  it  ignores  the  special  idea  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Verity,"  which  postulates  an  invasion  from  the 
supernatural  sphere  of  a  remedial  and  regenerative 
Force  and  the  necessity  for  mankind  of  a  re-creation, 
a  new  birth  from  above.  The  doctrine  of  apostolic 
transmission  or  descent  is  commonly  confused  with 
that  of  the  "  form  of  Church  government  "  or  "eccle- 
siastical polity."  Diocesan  monepiscopacy  is  not  of 
the  esse  but  only  of  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church,  and 
may  well  have  taken  a  generation  or  more  to  evolve 
fully.  There  was  a  grim  and  biting  pleasantry  of 
Liddon's  that  episcopacy  must  be  the  former,  as  it  is 
certainly  not  the  latter.  But  by  episcopacy  being  essen- 
tial he  meant  the  perpetuation  through  the  ages  of 
Christ's  ambassadorial  authority  in  an  apostolic  Order 
commissioned  from  above,  and  not  having  its  source  in 
the  will  of  the  people.  Was  there  ever  an  age  in 
which  it  was  not  the  first  obligation  of  Christianity  to 
go  counter  to  the  spirit  of  that  age?  As  Creighton 
once  said,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  do  it. " 

A  NOVEL  OF  MODERN  INDIA. 

The   Home   and   the   World.     By    Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore.     Macmillan.     6s.  net. 

THE  "  unchanging  East  "  is  changing  rapidly,  and 
for  the  average  Englishman  is  losing  all  its 
glamour  in  the  process.  But  it  is  the  weakness  of  the 
average  Englishman  to  recognise  romance  only  in 
things  remote  and  largely  unintelligible.  The  writer 
who  can  show  him  the  poetic  value  in  things  present 
and  well  known  is  welcome  as  the  worker  of  a  healing 
miracle.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  does  this  for  us. 
In  '  The  Home  and  the  World,'  he  has  succeeded  in 
raising  the  social  and  political  ferment  of  Modern  India 
to  the  high  poetic  plane  without  the  least  supppression 
of  the  truth,  by  force  of  vision. 


A  Rajah  educated  in  the  English  way,  his  young 
wife  whom  he  has  indoctrinated  with  his  views,  and 
Sandip  Babu,  an  old  fellow  student  of  the  Rajah's,  who 
has  become  a  leader  of  the  fervent  nationalists,  are  the 
chief  characters.  The  narrative  is  written  by  these 
three  in  turn,  so  that  their  various  points  of  view  be- 
come apparent  without  set  explanation  or  analysis. 
The  Rajah,  Nikhil,  has  adopted  what  is  good  in  modern 
thought,  including  the  idea  of  woman's  freedom.  When 
Sandip  Babu  comes  to  live  in  his  house,  he  allows  his 
wife  free  intercourse  with  that  incendiary,  even  after  he 
has  become  aware  of  her  infatuation  with  him.  He  is 
profundly  in  love  with  his  wife;  yet  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  liberating  her.  He 
strongly  disapproves  of  the  political  activities  of  Sandip 
Babu,  which  include  intimidation  of  the  peasantry,  yel 
he  lets  his  wife  approve,  and  even  in  a  measure  share 
in  those  activities,  true  to  the  new  ideas  of  women's 
functions  in  the  world,  as  he  conceives  them.  The 
wife,  who  for  nine  years  had  lived  contented  with  her 
husband,  succumbs  completely  to  the  eloquence  of 
Sandip,  the  first  time  she  hears  him  speak  before  a  mul- 
titude. The  new  ideas  which  her  husband  had  been 
careful  to  inculcate — ideas  of  liberty  and  public  ser- 
vice— suddenly  take  life  and  colour,  as  if  the  sun  had 
risen  on  them.  Sandip  Babu  has  adopted  what  is  bad 
in  modern  thought  deliberately  and  with  zest  intending 
to  take  fitting  vengeance  for  his  country  by  using  their 
own  weapons  and  ideas  against  the  English,  enjoying 
himself  meanwhile.  He  proclaims  aloud  that  he  has 
no  morals,  no  pity,  no  modesty.  Yet — and  this  is  a 
very  subtle  touch  of  portraiture — he  finds  himself  re- 
strained at  crucial  moments  by  the  very  principles 
which  he  exultantly  repudiates.  Thus  he  fails  to  take 
full  advantage  of  Bimala's  passion  for  him,  though  he 
is  always  brutally  announcing  his  intention  to  do  so. 
He  is  a  poseur  through  and  through — a  poseur  of  such 
violence  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  Eastern  lands,  just 
sufficiently  unscrupulous  and  cruel  in  his  actions  to 
shake  the  faith  of  his  beloved  and  eventually  disgust 
her,  compelling  her  to  realise  that  he  is  not  what  her 
husband  is  essentially — a  gentleman. 

These  three  and  several  minor  characters — an  old 
tutor,  and  an  inspired  boy  patriot  (the  last  more  fairly 
tvpical  than  Sandip  of  Indian  nationalism) — are  admir- 
ably drawn;  and  in  the  course  of  the  story  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  one  another,  the  reader  gets  poetic 
vision  of  the  forces  which  are  changing  India,  and  the 
change  itself.  The  East  embraces  our  ideas,  but  it  is 
always  with  a  difference,  and  that  difference  is  intensely 
Oriental. 

In  these  days  of  indiscriminating  praise,  it  is  hard 
lor  a  reviewer  to  find  words  with  which  to  welcome 
properly  a  book  so  good  as  this. 

A   MODERN  INSTANCE? 

The  Price  of  Things.     By  Elinor  Glyn.  Duckworth. 
7s.  net. 

THERE  is  a  hint  of  Juvenal  about  Mrs.  Glyn's 
latest  theme — the  supposed  necessity  of  securing 
an  heir  for  a  childless  baronet  about  to  face  the  hazards 
of  Armageddon.  But  in  deference  to  modern  preju- 
dices the  expedient  employed  for  that  purpose  is  devised 
bv  the  warrior  in  question  and  carried  out  through  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  a  cousin  somewhat  resem- 
bling him  without  the  connivance  of  the  third  person 
concerned.  That  this  lady's  feeling  towards  her  hus- 
band on  learning  the  truth  should  be  the  reverse  of 
affectionate  is  only  what  the  ordinary  reader  would 
naturally  expect.  That  she  should  fall  passionately  in 
love  w  ith  his  fellow  conspirator  is  not  quite  so  compre- 
hensible. The  convenient  war  arranges  all  things  after 
her  desire.  She  is  left  a  widow,  and  the  man  of  her 
choice  is  incapacitated  by  a  severe  wound  from  return- 
ing to  the  Front.  The  story  only  comes  down  to  the 
beginning  of  1916,  and  leaves  the  couple  in  a  condition 
of  idyllic  happiness  which  does  not  lack  such  acces 
sories  as  perfect  tea-gowns  and  a  table  free  from  anv 
suspicion  of  rationing.  There  is  an  underplot  in  which 
the  principal  characters  are  a  Russian  with  views  on 
re-incarnation,  and  a  female  of  Transatlantic  origin, 
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who  meets  her  death  as  a  spy  in  German  employment. 
The  glaring  unreality  of  the  main  subject  is  not  re- 
deemed by  any  subtlety  in  psychological  analysis;  and 
there  is  less  smart  writing  than  in  previous  works  by 
the  same  author.  But  we  are  not  stinted  in  melodrama 
or  in  sentiment — of  sorts. 

SPANISH,  OR  ENGLISH? 
Heritage.     By  V.   Sackville-West.     Collins,     hs.  net. 

THE  author,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  characters, 
describes  this  story  as  cumbersome  and  dis- 
jointed ;  and  we  agree  that  she  has  chosen  a  method  of 
narration  which  is  neither  convenient  nor  effective.  We 
are  seldom  allowed  a  direct  view  of  the  drama,  which 
is  retailed  to  us  mainly  in  oblique  oration,  and  even  so, 
not  at  first  hand.  Mallory,  the  hero,  confides  his  ex- 
periences to  a  masculine  acquaintance  (curiously  denied 
the  title  of  friend),  who  repeats  them  interspersed  with 
his  own  reflections.  Later,  the  confidant  visits  the 
scene  of  action  in  person,  and  takes  a  hand  in  trying  to 
arrange  the  complications  which  have  arisen.  Finally, 
Mallory  himself,  in  "  a  letter  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  long, "  again  takes  up  the  tale  and  brings  it  to  a 
conclusion.  The  theme  presented  in  this  curious 
fashion  is  ostensibly  the  influence  of  mixed  blood  upon 
character,  as  illustrated  by  the  daughter  of  a  Sussex 
farmer,  whose  mother  had  danced  for  a  living  at  Cadiz. 
But  this  young  lady's  behaviour  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  betray  any  unmistakable  evidence  of  her 
Spanish  descent.  It  is  no  strange  thing  for  a  woman 
of  any  race  to  marry  the  wrong  man,  when  the  right 
one  has  not  declared  himself ;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
English  in  the  heroine's  long-maintained  and  stoical  en- 
durance of  domestic  unhappiness,  nor  perhaps  in  the 
sudden  resolution  to  regard  her  husband's  desertion  as 
practically  equivalent  to  a  divorce.  The  author  shews 
some  mastery  of  words  and  has  skilfully  accentuated 
the  contrast  between  two  widely  differing  types — the 
rather  over-cultured,  and  the  simple. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  Two  Crossings  of  Madge  Swallue.  By  Henri 
Davignon.  English  version  by  Tita  Brand 
Cammaerts.    John  Lane.     5s.  net. 

THE  story  of  Madge  Swallue,  the  English  wife  of  a 
Belgian  who  fell  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  is 
founded,  we  are  told,  on  fact;  and  in  many  of  its  details 
it  carries  conviction.  It  is  written,  naturally,  from  the 
Belgian  point  of  view,  but  in  a  spirit  of  half-amused 
and  half-admiring  affection  for  English  custom  and 
character.  The  author  approves  our  open  fire-places, 
with  their  fresher  atmosphere,  and  is  not  averse  to  our 
predilection  for  begnnning  the  day  with  a  substantial 
meal.  We  have  met  with  Belgian  architects  who  hoped 
to  introduce  the  first  of  these  institutions  into  their  own 
country.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  the  baconlcss  breakfast  of  wartime  proved 
a  sad  disappointment  to  many  refugees  who  found 
hospitality  in  English  homes.  We  have  an  amiable 
and  entertaining  description  of  Madge's  wedding 
written  by  her  father-in-law,  the  director  of  the 
Gruuthuse  Museum  at  Bruges,  who  enjoys  himself,  on 
the  whole,  very  much.  He  is  prepared  to  find  a 
married  man  in  his  host,  the  bride's  episcopal  uncle, 
and  is  whole-heartedly  charmed  by  the  "  bishopess. " 
But  he  receives  a  severe  shock  when  she  reveals  herself 
as  a  sympathiser  with  the  suffragettes,  to  whose 
machinations  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  throwing  of 
the  traditional  old  shoe,  which  to  him  appears  in  the 
light  of  an  insult.     Our  own  private  difficulty  on  the 


occasion  is  to  understand  how  an  Anglican  Bishop 
could  thus  give  official  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  his 
niece  with  a  Roman  Catholic.  Though  devoted  to  her 
husband,  Madge  chafes  against  the  limitations  of 
Flemish  social  and  family  life,  and  through  the  tranquil 
exercise  of  will-power  (a  national  characteristic,  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  Davignon)  transfers  the  young- 
menage  to  her  native  country.  Yet  when  the  war 
breaks  out  and  she  is  left  a  widow,  she  returns,  despite 
every  obstacle,  to  her  father-in-law's  house,  deter- 
mined that  her  child  shall  be  Belgian  rather  than 
English  in  nationality.  We  forbear  to  inquire  whether 
her  purpose  this  time  remained  unshaken.  It  is  a 
graceful  story,  not  wanting  in  humour. 

I  ll  E  WHITE  MAN  A  ND  THE  RED 

Out  of  the  Silences.     By  Mary  E.  Waller.  Melrose. 
6s.  net. 

THE  action  of  this  story  oscillates  between  an  In- 
dian reservation  in  Manitoba  and  an  Indian  re- 
servation in  Dakota.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  of  Red  Indian  customs.  Bill  Plun- 
ket,  the  rough  diamond  unavoidable  in  transatlantic 
fiction,  a  saddler  married  to  an  Indian  squaw,  adopts 
the  hero  of  the  book,  Bob  Collamore,  and  brings  him 
up  with  preternatural  wisdom.  Bob  fraternises  with 
the  red  skins  and  becomes  as  one  of  them,  so  much  so 
that  the  reader  feels  quite  disappointed  when  he  leaves 
them  and  their  jolly  forests  to  seek  his  fortune  grimly 
in  the  white  man's  way.  The  White  Man  is  the  villain 
of  the  Indian  tragedy,  for  ever  pushing  the  unlucky 
"  pesky  varmint  "  out  of  lands  reserved  to  them  to 
forests  more  remote,  as  yet  uncoveted.  In  a  few  years 
the  forests  where  they  led  their  happy  life  are  felled, 
"he  land  is  ploughed  and  fenced,  delivered  over  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  land-shark.  The  author  makes  all 
that  so  clear  to  us  that  Bob's  departure  for  the  white 
man's  country  seems  a  base  desertion;  nor  does  his  re- 
turn after  twenty  years  in  order  to  persuade  his  Indian 
friends  to  volunteer  with  him  to  fight  the  white  man's 
battles  and  die  with  him  upon  the  fields  of  France  strike 
us  as  quite  so  noble  as  the  author  thinks  it. 

The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  disappointing-,  the 
promise  of  the  opening  chapters  being  unfulfilled. 

THE  HERO  AS  PHILANDERER. 


The  Education  of  a  Philanderer. 
Grant  Richards.     7S.  net. 


By  S.  P.  B.  Mais. 


THIS  novel,  by  its  title  and  the  nature  of  its  subject, 
seems  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  Flaubert, 
but  it  is  nearer  the  style  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Rupert, 
the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a  poor  parson,  who  becomes  an 
usher  in  a  preparatory  school,  then  goes  to  Oxford  by 
the  benefaction  of  an  uncle,  gets  his  "  blue  "  for  run- 
ning, and  afterwards  is  able  to  become  a  master  in  a 
famous  public  school.  But  his  scholastic  career  is  in- 
cidental to  his  chosen  pastime  of  philandering.  Wher- 
ever he  happens  to  be — even  in  the  little  place  in  Derby- 
shire of  which  his  father  is  rector — he  takes  up  with 
some  girl  in  an  inferior  station,  with  whom  he  sits 
about  in  parks  or  woods  at  night,  content  to  hold  the 
object  in  his  arms  and  press  his  lips  to  hers  "  continu- 
ously;" Once  even  after  a  village  "  social,"  he  phil- 
anders in  this  manner  on  the  sofa  in  the  rectory  drawing- 
room,  having  introduced  the  object  surreptitiously  alter 
his  parents  had  gone  to  bed.  Yet  he  is  able  to  sax 
later,  w  hen  excusing  his  taste  for  maids  of  low  degree, 
that  he  had  never  "  wronged  "  one  of  them.  That  is 
teckoned  as  a  point  in  his  favour.  The  only  woman  of 
his  own  class  who  attracts  him  strongly  is  the  wife  of 
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one  of  his  colleagues,  an  untidy  student  who  encour- 
ages the  friendship,  pleased  that  his  wife  should  have 
somebody  to  take  her  out.  The  friends  fall  desperately 
in  love. '  They  are  going  to  elope  together,  but  a 
farmer's  daughter,  with  whom  he  has  all  the  while  been 
philandering,  imposes  herself  on  the  young  man.  She 
leads  him  such  a  life  as  cures  him  in  the  end  of  his 
favourite  habit. 

Men  with  such  tastes  and  limitations  do  exist, 
though  at  times  we  are  bewildered  by  some  word  ap- 
plied to  Rupert,  too  good  for  such  a  character,  which 
suggests  that  he  is  meant  for  admiration.  The  attrac- 
tion he  possessed  for  girls  of  all  conditions  is  not  at  all 
conveyed.  An  old  school-fellow  meeting  him  in  after 
life  remarks  that  he  was  "  a  bit  of  a  worm  "  at  school, 
and  seems  astonished  at  the  change  in  him.  For  us  he 
is  "  a  bit  of  a  worm  "  to  the  end,  lacking  the  sense  of 
humour  which  alone  could  save  him.  But  his  author, 
though  taking  him,  it  seems  to  us,  too  seriously,  has 
made  of  his  adventures  quite  an  interesting  book,  faith- 
ful to  life  in  many  of  its  passages. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

The  Death  of  Turnus  :  Observations  on  the  Twelfth  Book 
of  the  /Eneid.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Oxford,  Blackwell, 
6s.  net.  This,  the  third  of  Dr.  Warde  Fowler's  studies  on  the 
.-Eneid,  is,  like  its  predecessors,  full  of  interesting  points  and  sug- 
gestions. Dr.  Fowler  has  a  much  wider  range  than  the  usual 
commentator,  though  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  owes 
to  the  reminder  of  a  friend  a  reference  to  so  well-known  an  essay 
as  that  of  Myers.  He  prints  a  text  of  the  Twelfth  /Eneid,  but 
does  not  give,  as  he  did  in  '  Virgil's  Gathering  of  the  Clans,'  an 
English  rendering  by  the  side  of  it.  Yet  surely  a  text  alone  is 
easily  accessible,  and  there  is  still  some  need  to  save  paper. 
"  Pubentes  "  (1.  221)  is  preferred  to  "  tabentes,"  because,  for  one 
reason,  the  latter  suggests  a  "  dirty  condition."  The  foot-note 
quotes  two  passages  from  the  Aineid  which  bear  that  sense.  But 
the  latter  is  "  tabum,"  and  there  is  "tabes"  in  ./Eneid  VI,  442. 
Does  Dr.  Fowler  find  anything  dirty  in  the  line,  "  hie,  quos  durus 
amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit  "?  Nettleship,  as  is  remarked,  wrote 
the  commentary  on  the  Twelfth  /Eneid  in  Conington's  edition  ;  but 
Conington  translated  the  whole  of  Virgil  into  prose,  and  has 
given  the  sense  of  "  diripuere  "  in  1.  283,  as  Dr.  Fowler  might 
have  noted,  since  Nettleship  has  another  view.  A  note  of  eleven 
lines  on  "  litotes,"  with  a  reference  to  a  "  not  bad  "  shot  at  golf 
is  elementary,  and  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  Jane  Austen  might 
have  been  cited,  for  she  made  admirable  play  with  this  idiom. 

We  are  glad  to  be  reminded  that  Gray's  "  mute  inglorious 
Milton  "  is  derived  from  a  line  in  the  Twelfth  /Eneid,  also  to  see 
two  charming  lines  from  Scott  illustrating  Virgil's  study  of  rising 
youth.  Dr.  Fowler  is  less  happy  on  11.  113-5.  The  horses  of  the 
sun  breathing  light  from  their  nostrils  are  taken  and  improved,  as 
he  says,  from  Ennius.  Then  Henry  is  quoted  to  show  that 
Marlowe  used  this  passage  of  Virgil,  and  Dr.  Fowler  adds  facts 
concerning  Marlowe's  education  known,  we  should  have  thought, 
to  every  man  of  letters.  He  further  remarks  that  Marlowe's 
"  contemporary  Shakespeare  had  less  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
and  happily  for  us  abandoned  the  old  and  well-worn  figure  for 
one  that  now  seems  far  more  beautiful  : 

But  look  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill." 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  abandon  the  horses  of  the  sun.  We 
recommend  Dr.  Fowler  to  go  to  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  listen  to 
the  beginning  of  Act  II.,  Scene  II. 

On  1.  648  Dr.  Fowler  tells  us  that  "  nescius  "  is  a  harder  and 
more  intellectual  word  than  "  inscius,"  and  that  the  latter  some- 
times even  suggests  stupefaction.  "  Stupet  inscius,"  indeed, 
occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  the  /Eneid  ;  but  the  adjective  suggests 
the  cause  for  the  stupefaction  ;  there  is  no  proof  that  it  means  it. 
Some  weight,  further,  might  be  given  to  the  plain  reason  that 
"  stupet  nescius  "  would  not  scan.  In  matters  of  feeling  like  this 
it  does  not  do  to  be  dogmatic.  Dr.  Fowler  appears  to  us  occasion- 
ally to  lack  that  modesty  in  expressing  his  views  which  belongs  to 
the  true  scholar.  H"  has  done  so  much  for  Virgil  that  he  can 
afford  to  do  without  abusing  other  scholars  for  their  stupidity. 
We  notice  that  on  1.  175  he  wonders  whether  a  Saturday 
Reviewer  has  "  any  personal  acquaintance  with  Servius."  Well  ; 
as  Johnson  said,  he  may  wonder. 

London  at  a  Glance.  George  Philip  &  Son.  Is.  6d.  net. 
Here  are  twenty  "  picture  maps,"  which,  covering  the  districts 
of  most  importance  in  London,  give  an  idea  of  the  look  of  the 
larger  buildings,  railway  stations,  etc.,  and  will  thus  make  the 
general  lie  of  the  streets  easier  to  grasp.  Apart  from  visitors, 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  Londoner  concerning  any  region 
beyond  that  he  is  obliged  to  know  is  surprising.  We  have  met  a 
man  twenty  years  in  London  who  had  never  been  in  the  Strand. 
This  series  of  maps  should  be  a  considerable  help,  though  they 
do  not  deal  with  byways  and  crossways,  which  are  often 
confusing. 

The  selection  of  districts  is  well  made,  e.g.,  we  find  a  map  of 
'  Kensington  and  the  Museums  '  and  another  of  '  Brompton  and 
Chelsea,'  which  on  the  riverside  have  no  railway  stations  to  help 
the  wayfarer  who  is  "  ignarus  locorum."  An  excellent  idea  is  the 
map  which  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  position  of  Theatres  and 


Music  Halls  with  Tube  Stations.  Not  quite  all  of  them  can  be 
included  in  one  map,  but  it  is  easy  to  remember  the  houses  of 
entertainment  which  are  next  to  Victoria  and  Sloane  Square 
Stations.  The  difficulty  comes  with  newer  theatres  like  the 
Ambassadors  and  St.  Martin's,  which  are  in  a  side  street  and 
can  be  recognised  in  a  moment  on  this  map.  Messrs.  Philip  have 
done  a  real  service  to  the  endless  visitors  of  London.  Even 
before  the  war  there  were  a  crowd  of  them,  asking  the  way. 
An  American  once  put  a  question  to  a  Londoner  concerning  one 
of  the  more  obscure  streets,  and  the  following  dialogue  took 
place: — -"I  don't  know,  but  I  can  tell  you."  "Is  that  so? 
Well  ;  you've  got  me  beat,  I  guess.  How  can  you  put  me  wise?  " 
"  I've  got  a  map  in  my  pocket."    And  the  map  proved  adequate. 

The  Writings  of  Ivan  Panin.  Printed  for  the  Author  by  The 
Wilson  H.  Lee  Compnay,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  $2.50. 
This  little  black-covered  book  contains  586  pages  of  close  print 
which  represents  the  author's  thoughts  during  a  literary  life  of  forty 
years.  We  gather  that  he  has  written  without  communicating 
these  to  the  criticism  of  others.  His  ideals  include  an  indiffer- 
ence to  fame  and  money  which  most  authors  cannot  reach.  He 
declares  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  whose  desire  is  to 
glorify  God,  literary  work  is  not  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake. 
He  denounces  fiction  and  the  drama  as  steeped  in  falsehood,  and 
he  regards  his  own  literary  labours  as  mere  pastime,  which  he 
might  have  left  at  any  time  for  more  profitable  employment. 
This  being  so,  we  do  not  see  why  "  the  world,  judging  by  its  own 
standard,  must  in  time  find  much  here  worthy  of  its  attention, 
even  from  its  own  point  of  view."  A  writer  who  has  no  sense  of 
humour,  and  an  unequal  style  and  no  great  gift  for  epigram  can 
hardly  expect  to  repeat  old  verities  and  get  a  wide  hearing.  A 
great  many  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Panin  says  have  been  said 
before  and  said  better.  Aphorism  937  is,  "  Half  of  what  we  hear 
is  seldom  so,  the  other  half  is  not  exactly  so."  This  is  true,  but 
such  truth  has  become  dull.  Over  3,000  remarks  of  this  sort 
will  be  too  much  for  most  people.  Mr.  Panin  has  in  some  ways 
a  fine  mind,  but  he  is  bitter,  we  fear,  about  the  lack  of  literary 
recognition.  Not  all  the  books  that  succeed  are  bad.  An 
address  on  Emerson  maintains  that  "  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
American  man  of  letters."  This  is  to  us  absurd.  Mark  Twain 
is  much  more  American  than  Emerson. 

We  have  received  the  first  numbers  of  '  The  Oxford  Outlook  ' 
(Blackwell,  2s.  6d.  monthly),  'Coterie'  (Henderson,  2s.  6d.). 
and  '  Hutchinson's  Magazine.'  The  '  Outlook  '  contains  poems 
by  Mr.  John  Masefield,  Mr.  Siegfrid  Sassoon,  and  E.  S.  O, 
together  with  a  reasonably  various  set  of  articles.  '  Coterie  '  is 
made  up  of  the  verse  of  eleven  poets,  among  whom  Mr.  T.  W. 
Earp  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Trevelyan  are  the  most  conspicuous,  while 
'  Hutchinson's  '  leads  off  with  a  poem  by  Mr.  Kipling  and  a  new 
tale  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  in  which  Allan  Ouartermain 
meets  She. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS  :  Jl'LV,  1919. 

The  Liabilities  of  the  Treaty.    Bv  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles.    II.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriot,  M.P. 

1914  :  Viscount  French's  Narrative.    By  Major  Cecil  Battine. 

Our  Air  Service.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart. 

Un  Grand  Peut-Etre.    By  Senex. 

Currente  Calamo.    VII.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Northern  France.    By  H.  Adams  Gibbons. 

The  Policy  of  Industrial  Suicide.    By  Politicus. 

The  Human  Interest  in  Industry.    By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 

A  Fairer  Income  Tax.    By  J.  E.  Allen. 

The  First  Attempt  to  Free  the  Scheldt.    Bv  V. 

Cause  and  Effect  in  India.    By  E.  Bruce  Mitford,  F.R.G.S. 

Jacques  Offenbach  :  His  Centenary.    By  Martial  Teneo. 

My  Exit  from  Russia.    By  K.  Manistre  Blakey. 

Correspondence  :  America  as  a  Melting  Pot.    By  Israel  Zangwiil. 

Constantine  and  Henry  VIII.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


*ALL-IW 
POLICY 


'protects 

yOU  AGAINST 
'^L  THESE 

RISKS  v 


Fire  — Loss  of  Rent — Burglary 
— Housebreaking — Larceny  and 
Tneft  —  Employers  Liability 
(injuries  to  Servants  including 
casual  labour) — Damage  c  used 
to  contents  ay  bursting  of  water- 
pipes  and  Apparatus  following 
frost  — Explosions  of  Gas  or 
Domestic  Boile'S  —  Mirror 
Breakage  —  Lightning  —  Linen 
at  Laundry  —  Thunderbolt — 
Effects  removed  while  on  Holi- 
day or  in  store — Effects  of 
Family,  Guests  or  Servants  — 
Cash  and/or  Bank  Notes  up  to 
£25  etc.,  etc. 


The  Householder's 

"  ALL-IN  " 
POLICY 

C  if\r\  Breakage  —  Lightning —Linen  I  1  The  Householders  "ALL- 
ot*5£j'!  at  Laundry  -  Thunderbolt—  f|  IN  "  Policy  ensures  com- 
plete freedom  from  anxiety 
in  respect  to  monetary  loss 
in  regard  to  your  home.  It 
covers  practically  every 
V  v  "5  etc-  elc-  JM    serious  risk  to  which,  as  a 

m^^^t)    '  '    '    """  "  ^Ql   nousel,older  you  are  liable. 

s^__J^g^^===-:=^  This  Policy  can  be  com- 

bined with  the  Houseowners 
ALL-IN"  Policy  which  covers  the  building  only  tor  an  inclusive  premium 


A   Peace  Treaty 
for  YOU 


of  1/6  per  £100  per  annum. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  this  all  Embracing  Policy. 

"  ALL-IN  "  D<pt.,  41  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C.2. 


STAR  & 


Address 


(wsuRANCE^ 


-  - 1  ti\ 
COMPANY  LTD 


Head  Office:  British  Dominions  Heuse,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3. 
ASSETS  EXCEED   £1  6,000,000}  I 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Ca  r bon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


Soft  Delicate  and  Soothing 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  of  Old 


Smoking 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

2oz.Pacl<etsFll 
also  in  loz.64oz.Pkts 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE. 

20^4 


A  a.  J.  HILL.  L.TI 
LONDON. 


SUN 


POLICY 

has  always  been  to  provide  motor  cars 
which  shall  combine  the  qualities  of 

SIMPLICITY 
RELIABILITY 
COMFORT  and 
ELEGANCE 

THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
CO.,  LTD.,  WOLVERHAMPTON 
Manchester  Showrooms        -       106  Deansgate 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.     KEELE,     Ltd.,    72  New  Bond  Street.  W.l. 


To  the  unique  reputation  won  in 
competitive  trials  previous  to  the 
war,  the  Sunbeam  has  now  to 
add  even  greater  fame  gained 
in  the  competition  of  the  war 
by  means  of    the  perfection  of 

SUN  BE  AM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT-ENGINES 


The  1919  pro- 
gramme comprises 
the  manufactureof 
two  model  chassis: 

16  h.  p.    4  cyl. 
with  touring 
body 

£790 

24  h.  p.     6  cy \ 
with  touring 
body 

£1,100 
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HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS,  1700-1850. 

The  Lives  by  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER.  The  Portraits 
chosen  by  EMERY  WALKER  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  F.  BELL.  Crown  4to.  Part  I  (Vol.  Ill  of  the 
Series)  1700-1800.  Part  II  (Vol.  IV  of  the  Series) 
1800-1850.    12s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 
(Supplement). 

Chronologically  arranged  and  edited  with  notes  and 
indexes  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE.  In  two  volumes. 
With  portraits  and  facsimiles.  Crown  Svo.  Ordinary 
Paper,  17s.  net  ;  India  Paper,  20s.  net  ;  Hand-made 
Paper,  40s.  net. 

NAPOLEON.   A  Play. 

By  HERBERT  TRENCH.    4to.    10s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BOSWELL'S  LIFE 
OF  JOHNSON. 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  R.  W.  CHAPMAN.  Crown 
8vo.    With  three  illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHNSON  CALENDAR,  or  Samuel 
Jonhson  for  every  day  in  the  Year. 

Being  a  Series  of  Sayings  and  Tales,  collected  from  his 
Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  M.  BELL.  Pott  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BELGIAN  CONGO  AND  THE 
BERLIN  ACT. 

By  A.  B.  KEITH.    Medium  8vo.    15s.  net. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  HOPE. 

A  Sketch  of  Western  Progress  from  1815  to  the  Great 
War.    By  F.  S.  MARVIN.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

Positivist  Review. — "Saturated  in  every  page  with  the  historical 
spirit,  the  book  has  itself  the  living  movement  of  history.  The 
mere  dynamic  of  it  is  irresistible  " 

IRELAND  IN  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS, 
1866-1918. 

By  ERNEST  BARKER.  Second  and  enlarged  edition. 
8vo,    3s.  6d.  net. 

Western  Daily  Press. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions to  recent  history  we  have  read." 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  PAUL  VINOGRADOFF,  N.  NORDMAN, 
S.  POLIAKOFF  -  LITOFTZEFF,  and  I.  V. 
SHKLOVSKY.    Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "The  four  essays  in  this  little  pamphlet  deserve 
very  serious  consideration.  They  traverse  the  view  that  '  the  self- 
determination  of  people's'  is  an  all-sufficient  principle,  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  traditional  connexions  and  of  economic 
ties." 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Some  Facts  and  Deductions. 

By  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS.    Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
INDUSTRY. 

An  Analysis  of  National  Income  before  the  War.  By 
A.  L.  BOWLEY.    8vo.    2s.6d.net.     Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  The  most  authoritative  statement  we 
have  yet  had  of  the  total  national  income  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  divided.   To  most  people  it  will  come  as  a  surprise." 

THE  GREEK  COMMONWEALTH. 

Politics  and  Economics  of  Fifth-Century  Athens.  By 
A.  E.  ZIMMERN.  Second  Edition.  With  3  maps. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies—"  A  notable  contribution  to 
Greek,  and  above  all.  to  Athenian  history.  Mr.  Zimmern  makes 
Greek  history  something  not  merely  to  remember  but  to  understand." 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  1911.  By 
VINCENT  A.  SMITH,  CLE.  With  179  illustrations 
and  21  maps.    Crown  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Englishman.  Calcutta. — "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never 
before  have  so  many  carefully-sifted  historical  and  other  facts  in 
relation  to  India  been  brought  together  in  a  single  volume  at  once 
so  readable,  and  with  the  help  of  index  and  large-type  'pointers,' 
so  readily  referred  to.  'The  Oxford  History  of  India'  really  does 
fulfil  a  long-felt  want." 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE 
CONFLICT  OF  LAWS. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.  With  annotations  by 
A.  H.  F.  LEFROY.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LISTENER'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSIC. 

With  a  Concert-Goer's  Glossary. 

By  PERCY  A,  SCHOLES.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  W.  H.  HADOW.  Crown  8vo.  Paper  boards, 
3s.  6d.  net  :  cloth,  4s.  net. 

London :    HUMPHREY  MILFORD, 
Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.4. 


ANDREW  MELROSE'S 
DISTINCTIVE  BOOKS 

By  DONALD  HANKEY,  Author  of  '  A  Student  in  Arms." 

Edited  with  Foreword  by  Edward  Miller,  M.A. 

The  Cross. 

F'scap.    8vo.    Is.  net. 

The  Times — "  Puts  with  power  and  effect  the  true  significance 
of  the  sacrifice. " 

Christian  World. — "  This  book  is  challenging  and  vital." 


NEW  NOVELS 
By  the  Author  of  "  Jenny  Essenden." 

s  Duel. 

Price  6s.  net.    2nd.  Edition  before  Publication. 

First  Reader. — Say  "Jenny  Essenden"  and  you  remember 
the  most  piquant  novel  of  the  last  two  years?  "  Marqueray's 
Duel  "  will  make  more  acute  the  question  :  ''  Who  is  this  daring 
author  ?  ' ' 

MARY  WALLER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Out  of  the  Silences. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Woodcarver  of  Lymus." 

Price  6s.  net.    2nd.  Edition  before  Publication. 

This  is  Mary  Waller's  first  novel  since  1912 — a  long  time — 
and  it  proves  worth  waiting  for. 

By  ANN  WEAVER. 
The  Cormorant. 

Price  6s.    2nd.  Edition  before  Publication. 

The  Times. —  "A  sound  love  story,  working  itself  out  to  a 
quite  satisfactory  close." 

By  ANNE  T0PHAM. 
The  Beginning  and  The  End. 

Price  6s.    2nd.  Edition  before  Publication. 
East  Morning  News. — "  Has  a  general  touch  of  decided  beauty, 
.    .     .    Mary  Baines  is  a  great  creation." 

ANDREW  MELROSE,  [Ltd.],  LONDON. 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THR 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:   6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

1 13  New  Bond  Street. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORCATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


es&s  teem  wa»  &*jkb         w^aw  i 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard.  Esq..  Chairman. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvehor,  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracev.  Esq.  John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P.    |     C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
e-xtra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


Uhe  Urade  MarA 
oP  t/ie  Finest- 
Cigarette  in  the  Worfd 

The  Pera  Cigarette  is  known  by  its  dis- 
tinctive trade-mark,  the  Crescent  &  Stars, 
wherever  the  glorious  refreshment  of  a 
pure,  luxurious  smoke  is  appreciated  and 
undersood.  Its  wafted  smoke  scents  the 
air  with  a  gentle  lullaby  to  jaded  nerves 
and  tired  brain.  The  purest  Macedonian 
tobacco  is  used  in  Pera  Cigarettes,  with- 
out adulterant  of  any  kind. 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  WO. 

PERA  CIGARETTES. 


By  special  appointment  to  French  & 
Italian  Govts,  and  to  Kin£  of  Sweden 
ana'  KhediCial  Family. 


THE  PERA 
CIGAR  ETTE^CO. 


Home  comes  the 
Soldier ! 

But  the  Sailor  still  sweeps  the  sullen  seas, 
gathering  up  those  messengers  of  death  that 
haunt  and  harass  our  shores  in  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  to  care  for  these  fearless 
servants  of  humanity.  We  do  so  at  nearly 
a  hundred  great  centres,  we  assist  the  widows 
and  the  bairns,  we  enlist  and  train  British 
boys  for  British  ships,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  have  proved  ourselves  a  real  friend 
to  the  Sailor. 

Funds  are  Urgently  Needed! 

Donations  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Frederick  Green, 
K.B.E.,  Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  Briush  &  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  Wakefield  House,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C.2. 

British  &  Foreign 

Sailors'  Society 

(Including  the  Port  of  London  Society,  Founded  181$;  Incorporated  1905). 
General  Secretary:  Rev.  T.  EYNON  DAVIES. 
Bankers;  The  Batik  oi  England. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/- ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-  ;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  ,£2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  .£12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild   and  cheap   CIGAR   procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),   Ball,   Hayter  &   Lamb,   Cigar   Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call   or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 

MUSIC. 


.EOLIAN  HALL. 

ARGARET  COOPER. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Assisted  by  Mr.  GERVASE  ELWES. 
At  the  Piano— Mr.  F.  B.  KIDDLE. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4,156  Mayfair. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

ESSIE  BRISTOL. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  4th,  at  8. 
Chappell  Piano. — Tickets,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  Is.  3d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4,156  Mayfair. 
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WIGMORE  HALL 
SONATA  RECTI  AL 


ON  IE  BASCHE 
and 

ASCHA  LASSERSON. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5th,  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano — Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover-sq.,  W.    4,156  Mayfair. 


R 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 


(  iNINC. 


TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
SONGS  AND  ARIAS  from 
"QUEEN  OF  SPADES,"  etc. 
assisted  by  Mme.  AIM  EE  NIKITINA. 
At  the  Piano— MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Weber  Piano.— Tickets,  23s.,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent-st.,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Irish  Linen  Sheets 
and  Pillow  Gases 


ALTHOUGH  much  thought  and 
ingenuity  have  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  efficient  substi- 
tutes, there  is  nothing  quite  takes  the 
place  of  pure  Irish  linen  sheets.  They 
are  so  fresh  and  comfortable,  a  veritable 
inducement  to  sleep.  On  account  of  flax 
shortage  Ihey  are  really  becoming  scarce, 
but  as  makers  we  still  have  considerable 
quantities  in  stock.  May  we  quote  for 
your  requirements  ? 

Samples  of  the  above  Post  Free. 
Write  for  July  Sale  List  sent  Post  Free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  44c  Donegall  Place,  Belfast. 


No.  L.R.  37.    Pure  Irish 
Pillow      Linens  and 
Sheetings,  very  strong 
and  durable : 

Pillow  Linens. 
40ins.  wide,  6/7  per  yd. 
45ins.     „  7/2 

Sheetings. 
72ins.  wide,  14/2  per  yd. 
90ins.      „  18/3 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Inturanee  affected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  this  office  in  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Seerttary. 

Safeguard  your  Health  with 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 


ASTHMA.      BRONCHITIS.      ana  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


TH ERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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FIRST   ISSUE    NEXT  WEEK 


The 

Manchester  Guardian 

WEEKLY  EDITION 

The  weekly  edition  is  generally  for  cir- 
culation overseas,  but  also  for  readers  in 
this  country  who  live  far  enough  away  to 
make  delivery  of  the  daily  issue  impossible. 
The  weekly  edition  will  contain  a  selection 
of  more  permanent  interest  from  the  daily. 
The  news  will  be  covered  by  specially 
written  summaries. 

In  addition  there  will  be  comment  on  the 
news  from  the  "  Manchester  Guardian ' 
point  of  view. 

BUY  IT  YOURSELF  AND  SEND  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIEND 


Twopence  a  Week    from    the    Newsagent    or    2^d.    post  free. 

Send  a  postal  order  for  13  -  and  we  will  send  your  friend  abroad  the  Weekly  Edition  for  a  whole  year 

3   CROSS    STREET,  MANCHESTER 
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THE  CITY 

Need  for  a  Moke  Effective  Campaign  for  the  New 
Loan — Instruct   the    Public    in    Regard   to  the 
Complexities  of  the  Prospectus — Premier  Oil  and 
Pipe  Line. 

Lor  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  New 
Loan  may  be  going  well ;  we  sincerely  hope  it  is ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  something  seriously  lacking  in  the 
loan  campaign.  There  are  no  signs  yet  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which  makes  for  success.  Three  weeks  ago 
we  said  that  the  preparations  for  the  loan  were  badly 
in  arrear,  and  we  fail  to  discover  that  any  serious  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since.  In  saying  this  we  are  not 
criticising  Mr.  Sydney  Walton,  the  director  of  loan 
publicity.  Mr.  Walton  is  an  able  organiser  and  an 
enthusiast,  and  he  has  personality.  But  one  man  can- 
not rouse  a  country  like  this  to  a  state  of  financial 
enthusiasm  in  a  fortnight. 

It  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Walton  was  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  position  of  loan  organiser  on  Whit- 
Sunday  or  some  similarly  inappropriate  date ;  he  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  enlist  the  services  of  an  efficient 
staff.  Bond  selling  is  a  new  business  to  him,  and  there 
are  few  men  in  the  world  who  understand  it.  Without 
criticising  him — indeed  with  every  desire  to  help  him — 
we  ask  where  are  the  others?  It  was  surely  not  suffi- 
cient for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  make  one  speech 
each  at  the  Guildhall  and  then  wait  for  the  subscriptions 
to  roll  in.  What  are  members  of  Parliament  doing? 
Surely  some  effort  on  behalf  of  the  loan  might  be 
aroused  from  Westminster.  What  are  the  bankers 
doing,  or  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the 
Baltic  and  Lloyds?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  subscribe  to 
the  loan  personally  and  through  one's  firm  :  the  great 
business  institutions  of  the  country  for  their  own  well 
being,  if  for  no  higher  purpose,  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  loan  a  great  national  success. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  suggested  that  a  quota  should 
be  set  for  each  city  or  district.  The  amount  could  be 
based  on  population.  Each  city  would  then  have  an 
amount  to  reach  or  to  exceed.  This  scheme  worked 
excellently  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Most 
cities  exceeded  their  quotas. 

In  making  these  recommendations  we  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  loan  has  not  been  a  success  so  far ;  but 
we  do  strongly  urge  that  much  more  can  be  done,  and 
what  can  be  done  should  be  done  at  once.  The 
Treasury  hardly  appears  to  have  grasped  the  practical 
side  of  the  business.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  crammed  with  prospectuses 
offering  all  kinds  of  shares,  mostly  of  a  speculative 
character,  concurrently  with  the  issue  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan.  One  would  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  deemed  unpatriotic  to  issue  shares  in  competition 
with  the  loan,  and  yet  this  week  has  seen  more  capital 
issues  than  any  preceding  week  since  the  armistice.  Of 
course,  the  Government  has  no  power  to  stop  an  issue 
that  has  been  licensed  or  requires  no  licence,  and  who 
can  blame  any  board  of  directors  for  getting  on  with 
their  own  business  when  the  Government  itself  is  in- 
directly a  culprit?  The  Government  is  interested  in  the 
British  Trade  Corporation,  and  that  corporation,  with 
Government  backing,  is  making  an  issue  of  shares  of 
the  Levant  Company — a  very  desirable  issue  for  a  most 
laudable  purpose — but  one  which  might  have  waited 
until  the  Government  Loan  campaign  was  over.  Take 
another  case  :  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  in 
February  last  decided  to  issue  100,000  shares  at 
£7  10s.  each  ;  50,000  were  to  be  taken  by  Lloyd's  Bank 
and  the  balance  by  the  New  Zealand  bank's  share- 
holders. The  Treasury  stopped  the  issue  until  the 
Bank  Amalgamations  Committee  had  considered  it. 
After  three  months'  delay  the  Treasury  has  now  given 
permission  for  the  issue  to  be  made,  and  the  share- 
holders receive  an  invitation  to  buy  the  shares  on  July 
1  st,  in  the  midst  of  the  loan  campaign. 


Clearly  there  is  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  plans 
for  pushing  the  loan.  Who  can  blame  directors  of  com- 
panies for  making  issues  now,  when  the  Government 
actually  aids  and  abets  such  transactions?  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  called  a  meeting  of 
bankers  and  intimated  to  them  that  all  capital  issues, 
except  those  of  the  most  urgent  importance  should  be 
postponed  until  after  the  loan  list  had  been  closed,  the 
bankers  would  have  been  morally  obliged  to  discourage 
most  of  the  issues  made  in  the  last  fortnight.  Pos- 
sibly the  eff  ect  of  these  issues  on  the  success  of  the  loan 
will  be  negligible ;  but  how  can  one  impress  upon  the 
investor  the  patriotic  necessity  of  investing  in  the  loan, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  British  Trade  Corporation, 
for  example,  is  urging  him  to  devote  money  to  assisting 
the  development  of  British  trade  in  the  Near  East? 

We  endeavoured  to  explain  last  week  the  attractions 
of  the  two  forms  of  loan,  but  an  immense  amount  of 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  elucidating  the  prospec- 
tuses. It  is  almost  a  pity  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
bonds,  because  it  adds  to  the  complications.  From 
inquiries  received  by  brokers,  bankers  and  financial 
editors,  it  is  certain  that  a  campaign  of  education  is 
required  among  the  general  public.  The  loan  pros- 
pectuses are  necessarily  technical,  and  although  their 
clauses  are  more  or  less  intelligible  to  Lombard  Street 
and  Throgmorton  Street,  they  are  bewildering  to 
Golders  Green  and  Peckham  Rye.  Many  persons  are 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "drawings  at 
par,"  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  simple 
explanation  to  a  novice.  The  prospectuses  are  inevit- 
ably full  of  difficulties,  and  there  are  many  possible 
investors  who  would  rather  not  subscribe  than  be 
obliged  to  expose  their  ignorance.  Competent  lecturers 
should  be  sent  throughout  the  country  to  explain  the 
attractions  of  the  loans  and  to  elucidate  the  little 
problems  which  puzzle  the  "small  investor." 

There  is  room  for  a  campaign  of  education  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  loan.  We  believe  that  larger 
subscriptions  would  be  brought  forward,  if  the  public 
understood  why  it  is  to  their  advantage  that  the  float- 
ing debt  be  funded,  how  it  is  that  the  funding  of  the 
floating  debt  will  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  living,  and, 
consequently,  how  a  big  subscription  to  the  loan  will 
serve  a  double  good  purpose  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  nation. 

For  aught  that  we  know,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
the  loan  may  be  selling  well ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  present  subscriptions  per  day,  it  is  certain  that 
the  rate  could  be  doubled,  trebled,  increased  ten-fold  if 
the  authorities  would  get  to  work  with  a  will.  By  the 
authorities  we  mean  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  loan — the  Cabinet,  the  various  political 
parties,  the  financial  and  commercial  communities.  It 
is  a  bigger  task  than  any  of  the  former  War  Loans. 
Then  there  was  only  one  aim  before  the  country — 
winning  the  war.  Now  there  are  innumerable  distrac- 
tions, although  the  success  of  this  loan  is  as  important 
as  that  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company,  whose 
properties  have  apparently  been  worked  regularly  dur- 
ing the  war  and  have  not  been  damaged,  is  to  be  recon- 
structed by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  with  a 
capital  of  5,000,000  shares  of  15s.  each,  or  ^3,750,000, 
which  will  buy  the  old  shares  and  provide  a  working 
capital  of  ^140,000,  which  will  enable  operations  to  be 
re-started,  when  the  directors  obtain  control  of  the 
wells  from  the  Viennese  authorities.  The  new  shares 
(4,263,555)  will  be  allotted  as  14s.  paid  up,  and  the  re- 
maining is.  will  be  paid  on  application,  and  is  in  fact 
an  assessment.  The  Preference  shareholders  are  to  get 
two  new  shares  for  three  old  ones,  and  the  Ordinary 
shareholders  1  for  1.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
classes  of  shareholders  will  support  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Frederick  Walker,  in  carrying  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Frederick  Walker's  experience  and  ability,  and  his 
known  integrity,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  share- 
holders; apart  from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  is  a  sound 
and  practical  one,  which  ought  to  make  the  Premier 
Oil  and  Pipe  Line  shares  a  good  investment. 
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MARCONI    INTERNATIONAL  BRITISH  CYANIDES 


MARINE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Presiding  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Marconi  In- 
ternational Marine  Communications  (Ltd.),  Mr.  Godfrey  C.  Isaacs 
(managing  director),  after  apologising  for  the  absence  of  Senator 
Marconi,  said  : — Ladies  and  gentlemen — Our  Chairman,  Senator 
Marconi,  having  been  called  by  his  Government  to  Italy,  on  im- 
portant business,  is  unable  to  be  present  to-day. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  are  in  your  hands,  and  I  presume 
you  will  approve  of  my  adopting  the  usual  course  of  taking  them 
as  read.  I  will  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with  the  figures 
ing  been  redeemed. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  capital  account  at  the 
end  of  the  year  stood  at  the  same  figure  as  it  did  at  the  end  of 
1917.  You  are,  however,  aware  that  this  year  the  capital  has 
been  increased  to  one  million  and  a  half,  of  which  to-day  some 
,£1,200,000  has  been  issued. 

The  debentures  stand  at  .£111,340,  as  compared  with  ,£112,280 
in  the  preceding  year,  47  debentures  of  a  par  value  of  .£940  hav- 
ing beetn  redeemed. 

The  reserve  account  is  unchanged,  except  that  there  now  ap- 
pears a  reserve  for  obsolescence  of  plant  of  £50,000. 

No  comment  is  needed  upon  the  creditor  balances. 

Profit  Sacrificed  to  Patriotism. 

To  profit  and  loss  account  ,£105,417  19s.  is  carried  forward 
from  the  preceding  year,  and  the  balance  for  last  year  was 
,£186,341  17s.  Id.,  making  the  total  £291,759  16s.  Id.  The  pro- 
fit for  the  year  shows  a  slight  reduction,  but  this  is  due  entirely  to 
a  considerable  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  and  training  a 
very  large  number  of  operators  in  a  very  short  time. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  plant,  ap-» 
paratus,  furniture,  and  stores  shows  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  number 
of  installations  installed  and  owned  by  the  company  on  board 
ships.  Otherwise,  I  think  there  is  no  figure  calling  for  any  ex- 
planation on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

In  the  profit  and  loss  account  the  gross  profits  figure  at 
£■563,205  7s.  3d.,  as  compared  to  ^470,657  16s.  7d.  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  an  increase  of  ,£93,000  in  round  figures.  The  net  re- 
sult, however,  being  less  for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated,  and 
which  appears  in  the  item  of  ,£267, 707  15s.  2d.  under  the  heading 
of  Expenses  of  Ship  Telegraph  Stations,  including  loss  of  plant 
and  apparatus  and  cost  of  training  operators." 

Depreciation,  of  course,  stands  at  a  higher  figure  in  consequence 
of  the  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  installations. 

Growth  of  the  Use  of  Wireless. 

In  the  appropriation  account  it  will  be  noted  that  an  interim 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  capital  as  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  1918,  which  absorbed  £30,000,  and,  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval, the  final  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital 
will  require  in  round  figures  a  further  sum  of  £120,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  ,£141,759  16s.  Id.  will  be  carried  forward,  and  is  subject 
to  Excess  Profits  Duty  for  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918,  which 
have  not  yet  been  finally  adjusted. 

As  the  report  informs  you,  the  company's  business  has  continued 
to  increase.  The  number  of  stations  installed  and  worked  by  the 
company  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,549,  and  stands  to-day  at 
2,638.  Taking  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  ships 
which  have  been  lost  during  the  war,  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  position.  We  now  look  forward 
to  the  benefit  of  our  telegraphic  receipts,  of  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  we  have  been  deprived  during  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years.  Having  regard  to  the  very  much  larger  number  of  vessels 
now  fitted  with  wireless  telegraph  stations,  the  great  increase  in 
coastal  stations,  and,  above  all,  the  greater  acquaintance  which 
the  world  at  large  has  to-day  of  wireless  telegraphy,  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  our  telegraph  stations  on  board  ships 
will  be  more  freely  used  in  the  future  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

Senator  Marconi's  Latest  Invention. 

We  think  it  probable,  too,  that  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
to  the  company  will  arise  from  the  more  genera]  use  on  board 
ships  of  the  direction  finder,  which  has  now  been  so  very  materi- 
ally improved  that  it  gives  promise  of  proving  of  considerable 
.value  to  navigators.  To  even  a  greater  extent  we  think  the 
latest  invention  of  Senator  Marconi  will  be  adopted  on  board 
ships.  This  new  discovery  provides  a  means  whereby  a  ship  in 
the  densest  fog  may  discern  the  approach  of  another  ship,  pro- 
vided that  that  ship  be  also  fitted  with  this  apparatus,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  approximate  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  ap- 
proaching ship.  We  are  at  present  engaged  in  giving  a  commer- 
cial shape  to  these  new  installations,  and  as  soon  as  possible  their 
value  on  board  ship  will  be  demonstrated.  We  have  great  hopes 
that  by  this  means  all  risk  of  collision  at  sea  during  the  thickest 
fogs  will  be  eliminated,  to  which  end,  of  course,  every  ship  would 
have  to  carry  the  apparatus,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a 
great  liner  were  fitted  and  a  small  tramp  were  not,  the  danger  of 
collision,  and  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  ships 
might  result.  Inasmuch  as  this  new  device  should  provide  means 
of  disposing  of  that  which  is  so  great  a  danger  in  misty  and 
foggy  weather,  it  is  not  unlikely,  we  think,  that  every  ship  which 
goes  to  sea  will  be  eventually  fitted  with  this  new  installation,  and 
we  shall  all  be  spared  the  harrowing  accounts  of  the  terrible 
losses  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  so  distressing  to  read 
in  the  daily  Press,  resulting  from  some  terrible  collision  at  sea, 


The  Annual  Ordinary  Genf.ral  Meeting  of  the  British  Cya- 
nides Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rowsell  (the  chairman  of  the  company),  presiding, 
said :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Before  turning  to  my  speech  I 
have  to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  at  this 
meeting.  I  may  say  that  he  has  just  attended  a  somewhat 
lengthy  board  meeting  of  the  company,  showing  the  attention  he 
gives  to  its  affairs,  which  attention  has  continued  throughout  the 
somewhat  long  period  he  has  devoted  to  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment. Personally,  I  am  rather  glad  to  say  that  I  think  Sir 
Arthur  will  in  future  be  free  of  Government  duties, 
and  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  give  us  even  more  of  his 
time,  which  is  so  valuable  to  the  interests  of  this  com- 
pany. I  presume  that,  as  usual,  you  will  take  the  report 
and  accounts  as  read,  and  before  dealing  with  the  position  of 
the  company  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  accounts.  Dealing  first 
with  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  gross  profit  on  trading 
amounting  to  ;£62,720  8s.  6d.  this  year,  as  against  £'67,478  last 
year  ;  the  total  to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account,  after 
taking  into  account  transfer  fees  and  interest,  amounted  to 
.£65,214  10s.  3d.,  as  against  ,£68,868  3s.  3d.  last  year.  Against 
this  you  have  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  manufacturing  and 
general  expenses,  ;£40,992  2s.  2d.,  as  against  ,£28,479  2s.  Id.  last 
year;  depreciation,  £3,611  12s.  8d.,  as  against  £2,959  19s.  Id. 
last  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  profit  for  the  year,  subject  to  excess 
profits  duty  (if  any)  of  ^20,572  6s.  9d.  as  against  ,£36,725  2s.  6d. 
last  year. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  balance-sheet.  Leasehold  works,  build- 
ings, etc.,  stand  at  ^.'92,603  19s.  4d.,  as  against  ,£85,830  19s.  2d. 
last  year;  new  freehold  works,  buildings,  etc.,  stand  at  ,£63,441 
12s.  3d.,  as  against  .£28,423  15s.  5d.  last  year,  showing  that  we 
have  during  the  year  spent  the  considerable  amount  of  .£36,892 
0s.  2d.  on  new  buildings.  Our  investments  in  allied  companies 
now  amount  to  ,£94,692  15s.  5d.,  as  against  ^79,986  17s.  last 
year,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  we  have  paid  up 
10s.  per  share  on  our  holding  of  British  Potash  shares  and  in- 
creased our  loan  to  Fred  Danks,  Ltd.,  by  £5,000.  Investments 
in  War  Loans  and  Bonds  now  stand  at  ,£2,638  14s.  3d.,  as  against 
£36,877  Is.  9d.  last  year,  our  War  Loan  having  been  realised 
and  the  overdraft  at  our  bankers,  which  stood  last  year  at 
£■39,370  6s.  Id.,  having  been  repaid.  The  next  items  are  prac- 
tically working  capital  items — namely,  stocks  of  materials,  boats, 
tank  wagons,  etc.,  £57,051  9s.  lOd.  ;  book  debts,  ^18,600  4s. 
4d.  ;  payments  in  advance,  .£1,027  2s.  2d.  ;  cash  at  bank  and  in 
hand,  ,£11,135  2s.  10d.,  which  amount  in  all  to  ,£87,813  19s.  2d. 
As  against  this  we  have  sundry  creditors  amounting  to  .£51,628 
3s.  9d.,  from  which  you  will  see  that  our  financial  position  to- 
day is  thoroughly  sound.  I  may  mention  in  connection  with  the 
item  of  stocks  of  materials,  boats,  etc.,  that  this  amount  appears 
somewhat  large  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  large  amount 
— exceeding  ,£10,000 — for  plant,  which  in  due  course  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  item  of  leasehold  and  freehold  works.  Turning 
to  the  debtor  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  there  has  been  of  course 
a  considerable  alteration  in  our  capital  account.  The  authorised 
capital  last  year  was  ;£200,000,  of  which  169,471  shares  were 
issued.  As  you  will  remember,  the  shareholders  authorised  the 
increase  of  the  capital  by  the  creation  of  100,000  Preference 
shares  and  a  further  50,000  Ordinary  shares,  and  of  these  48,328 
Preference  shares  had  been  issued  and  are  now  fully  called  up  and 
30,230  Ordinary  shares  have  also  been  issued  and  are  fully  called 
up.  We  have  therefore  in  reserve  51,672  Preference  shares  and 
41,890  Ordinary  shares.  We  have  increased  the  reserve  account 
by  adding  to  it  the  premiums  on  the  shares  recently  issued — 
namely,  £10,291  Is.  9d. — which  gives  us  a  reserve  of  ,£22,761  Is. 
9d.  in  all,  and  we  have  transferred  a  small  amount  from  profit 
carried  forward  to  make  this  up  to  ,£23,000.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  this  item  every  year  from  some  source  or  other 
as  we  are  able.  The  profit  and  loss  account  entry  in  the  balance- 
sheet  shows  that  we  brought  forward  last  year  ,£18,612  17s.  lid. 
out  of  which  we  had  to  pay  for  excess  profits  duty  for  the  year 
1917-18  .£12,544.  Adding  to  this  the  profits  carried  forward  for 
the  present  account  of  ,£20,572  6s.  9d.,  we  have  the  total  profit  of 
,£26,641  4s.  8d.,  out  of  which  has  been  paid  an  interim  dividend 
amounting  to  ^79,535  19s.  2d.,  leaving  a  total  to  the  credit  of  pro- 
fit and  loss  of  ,£17,105  5s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  ,£28,714  5s.  Id. 
last  year,  the  final  balance,  after  providing  for  the  dividends  now 
being  declared,  being  ,£5,638  Is. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
view  that  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of  our  industry  on  thor- 
oughly sound  lines,  and  that  we  may  look  forward  without  fear 
to  meeting  competition  in  any  of  the  special  products  which  we  lay 
ourselves  out  to  manufacture.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  resolution  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  confirming  the  half-year's  divi- 
dends already  paid  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  and 
declaring  final  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Preference  shares  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  both  free  of  income-tax. 
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SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA  GO. 

PROSPECTS     OF     THE     LAND      HOLDING  —  STRONG 
FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

An  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
South  West  Africa  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  25th  inst., 
at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  Mr.  Edmund 
Davis  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding,  said  :  We  now  present 
our  report  and  accounts  to  the  31st  December,  1918,  and  in  doing 
so  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  items  appearing  in 
the  balance-sheet.  The  issued  capital  and  unclaimed  dividends 
remain  the  same  as  at  the  31st  December,  and  sundry 
creditors  and  credit  balance  at  £47,853,  show  an  in- 
crease of  £2,228,  the  difference  being  principally  due  to  a 
further  year's  subsidy  payable  to  the  Otavi  Mines  and  Railway 
Company,  making  the  total  reserve  under  this  heading  at  the 
date  of  the  balance-sheet  £35,625.  Reserve  against  interest  on 
investments  inscribed  or  deposited  and  on  bankers'  balances  in 
Germany  received  or  accrued  during  the  four  years  to  the  31st 
December,  1918,  at  £176,207  shows  an  increase  of  £43,426. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  land  sales  account  at  £55,268,  the 
only  other  item  on  this  side  of  the  balance-sheet  being  balance  of 
profit  and  loss,  £88,841,  to  which  has  been  added  the  balance 
profit  for  the  year  under  review,  £5,793,  making  a  total  of 
£94,634  to  be  carried  to  the  next  accounts. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  we  have  cash  at 
bankers  and  in  hand,  London  and  South  West  Africa,  £15,251, 
or  a  reduction  of  £28,332  when  compared  with  the  figure  at  the 
•  31st  December,  1917,  due  to  increase  in  our  investments  during 
the  period  under  review.     Cash  at  bankers,  Berlin,  on  current 
and  fixed  deposit  accounts  at  £474,590  shows  no  change.  Invest- 
ments at  or  under  cost,   inscribed  or  deposited  in   London,  at 
£605,114,   show  a   large  increase,   this   figure   comparing  with 
£555,114  at  the  31st  December,  1917,  or  a  difference  of  £50,000. 
Investments  inscribed  or  deposited   in   Germany,   at  £733,759, 
show  no  change.    Debtors  at  £161,584  are  increased  by  £29,255 
when  compared  wdth  the  figure  at  the  31st  December,  1917,  the 
difference  being  due  to  a  reduction  of  about  £15,000  in  debtor 
balances   London   and  South  West  Africa  and  an   increase  of 
£43,425  by  way  of  interest  on  investments  inscribed  in  Germany 
and  on  fixed  deposit  with  bankers,  which  has  accrued  since  the 
4th  August,  1914,  the  amount  in  marks  being  2,883,614.  Unpaid 
purchase  money  of  farms  and  town  lots  sold  and  advances  to 
settlers,  at  £27,408,  shows  a  reduction  of  £2,597  due  to  instal- 
ments of  purchase  price  of  farms  paid  during  the  period  under 
review.    Buildings,  South  West  Africa,  at  £5,743,  show  a  slight 
reduction  due  to  depreciation  written  off,  the  same  remark  apply- 
ing to  furniture,  plant,  farm  stock,  office  furniture,  etc.  Land 
survey  and  water  boring,  at  £8,071,  shows  a  slight  reduction, 
due  to  accounts  recovered  in  respect  of  water  boring.    Shares  in 
other  companies,  at  £27,328,  show  an  increase  of  £5,000,  being 
the  amount  of  calls  paid  in  respect  of  our  interest  in  the  Otavi 
Exploring  Syndicate,  Ltd.    Our  concessions  account,  at  £56,977, 
is  brought  in  at  the  same  amount  as  in  the  previous  balance-sheet. 
No  reference  need  be  made  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  unless 
.it  is  to  the  note  on  the  credit  side  recording  the  fact  that  no 
credit  is  taken  in  respect  of  dividends  on  invest  ments  and  interest 
receivable  in  Germanv,  which  for  the  year  under  review  amounted 
to  £43,425,  and  until  we  are  able  to  take  credit  for  the  revenue 
from  this  source  our  profit  and  loss  account  will  be  very  seriously 
affected.    We  have  set  out  in  the  report  a  list  of  the  investments 
standing  in   the  balance-sheet  at  the  31st   December,   1918,  at 
£1,338,874,   thos  inscribed  or  deposited  in  Germany  being  the 
same  as  at  the  date  of  the  previous  balance  sheet,  while  those 
represented    by    British    securities    and    by  securities  of  foreign 
countries    in    the    company's    control    stood    in    the    books  at 
£605,114,   the  market  value  of   these  investments  at  the  31st 
December,  1918,  being  about  £548,833.    The  only  difference  in 
these  investments,  when  compared  with  those  held  at  the  31st 
December,  1917,  is  the  addition  of  an  investment  of  £50,000  of 
Five  per  Cent.  National  War  Bonds.     The  market  value  of  the 
investments  referred  to  at  the  31st  December,  1917,  having  been 
£484,000,  there  is  an  appreciation — after  deduction  of  the  National 
War  Bonds— of  about  £14,000  on  the  year.    So  far  as  this  latter 
investment  is  concerned,  we  have,  since  the  issue  of  the  report, 
realised  the  same  and  subscribed  for  £62,500  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment Four  per  Cent.  Funding  Loan. 

At  our  previous  meeting  reference  was  made  to  the  enemy- 
owned  shares  and  the  desire  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
which  had  inquired  into  our  affairs  to  eliminate  this  interest  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  the  steps  we  had  taken  up  to  that  date  to 
give  effect  to  the  decision  referred  to.  Since  our  last  meeting  we 
have  seen  various  Government  Departments  on  the  subject,  and 
on  two  occasions  members  of  your  board  discussed  the  position 
with  Lieut. -General  Smuts,  but  so  far  we  have  not  obtained  per- 
mission to  negotiate  with  representatives  of  the  enemy  holding. 
Although  we  have  not  obtained  this  permission",  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  representative  of 
an  association  of  shareholders  in  our  company,  resident  in  Berlin, 
asking  whether  we  would  entertain  the  idea  of  converting 
"  bearer  "  warrants  of  the  company,  which  they  hold,  into  regis- 
tered shares,  and  what  formalities,  after  the  signing  of  peace, 
would  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such  an  arrangement,  were 
it  to  meet  with  our  approval.  This  suggestion,  if  given  consent 
to,  might  have  a  far-reaching  effect,  and  you  will,  of  course, 
realise  that  it  is  a  matter  not  to  be  dealt  with  hurriedly  ;  but,  in 
any  case,  if  we  reply  to  the  suggestion,  the  communication  will 
only  be  sent  through  an  official  channel  and  with  Government 
consent. 

Mr.  F.  Eckstein  seconded  the  motion. 


ANTOFAGASTA  (CHILE)  AND 
BOLIVIA  RAILWAY 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Antofagasia  (Chili)  and 
Bolivia  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  21th  inst.  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

The  Hon.  Charles  N.  Lawrence  (chairman  of  tin  company) 
said  that,  all  things  considered,  he  thought  the  year's  results 
would  be  received  with  a  considerable  measure  of  satisfaction. 
The    gross    receipts    from    the    combined     undertakings  were 
£2,370,200,  or  £130,816  higher  than  for  1917,  which  was  their 
previous  best  year.    That  satisfactory  side  of  the  picture  was 
somewhat  marred  by  working  expenses  being  £230,227  higher, 
the  ratio  nf  expenditure  to  receipts  having  been  62.54  per  cent., 
compared   with   55.91  per  cent,    for   the   previous  year.  The 
increased  expenditure  was  very  largely  the  result  of  the  high 
price  of  coal  and  all  other  materials.    Passenger  traffic  increased 
steadily  in  both  Chile  and  Bolivia.    Their  international  service 
was  run  without  interruptions.    Nitrate,  of  which  they  carried 
1,076,947  tons,  created  a  fresh  record,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that,^  on  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  Allied  Governments 
ceased  almost  immediately  to  ship  the  balance  of  what  they  had 
purchased.    Tin  also  gave  very  good  returns,  but  in  copper  ores 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease.     The  Chile  Exploration  Com- 
pany's Chuquicamata  establishment,  however,  continued  steadily 
producing  copper  bars,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  expert 
that  this  would  not  only  continue,  but  that  their  output  might 
be  appreciably   augmented.       Antimony,   bismuth  and  wolfram 
•were  in  less  demand  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently their  traffics  in  those  minerals  were  reduced.  Turning 
to  impo't  traffics,   one  of  their  chief  sources  of  revenue  was 
mining  articles,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing machinery,  &c,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  this  traffic.    They  handled  a  large  tonnage 
of  coal  and  oil  fuel,  although  the  two  combined  showed  a  falling 
off  compared   with   1917.       Generally   speaking,  the  industries 
served  by   this  railway   in  both  Chile  and   Bolivia   were  fully 
employed,  but  the  company  would  probably  have  had  somewhat 
larger  traffics  if  thev  had  been  able  to  secure  from  markets  here 
and  in  the  States  all  the  imports  that  were  required.    The  water- 
works undertaking  did  very  well  indeed. 

The  working  expenses  were  debited  with  £224,672  as  contri- 
butions to  renewals.    Of  that  amount  £69,249  was  expended 
during  the  year,  so  that  the  net  credit  to  the  renewal  funds  was 
£155,423,  bringing  these  up  now  to  £1,382,358.    It  was  in  their 
opinion  sound  policy  to  have  raised  those  funds  to  such  a  large 
figure,  all  the  more  essential  as  replacements  would  be  at  a  high 
cost  for  years  to  come,  but  the  Board  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  annual  contributions  in  the  future  if  the 
early  development  of  the  business  did  not  require  them  and  if  it 
meant  that  by  their  continuance  in  full  thev  would  have  a  reduced 
dividend.    The  funds  were  large,  but  not  too  large.  Adding 
interest  on  Bolivia  Railway  bonds,  sundry  investments,  &c,  and 
including   the   carry-forward   from   1917,    they   had    a   total  of 
£1,265,508,    against    which    they   had    appropriated    to  reserve 
account   £100,000,    which   made   the  very  satisfactory  total  cf 
£1,500,000  sterling.    They  had  allocated  to  the  staff  benevolent 
fund  a  further  £25,000,  which  thev  hoped  should  now  be  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  they  had  had  to  provide  for  income-tax 
£145,216.    After  paying  all  Debenture  charges  and  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Cumulative  Preference  and  Preferred  stocks, 
and  an  interim  dividend  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary 
stock,  they  recommended  a  final  cash  dividend  of  7,  per  cent, 
on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  stock,  mak'ng  10  per  cent,  in  cash  for 
the  past  year,  less  income-tax,  and  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  in  fully- 
paid  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock,  without  deduction  of  income-tax, 
with   a  similar  bonus  to  the  Preferred   Ordinary  stockholders. 
These  payments    would   absorb    £237,600,     and    would  leave 
/"293.015  to  carry  forward.    Capital  expenditure  was  kept  down 
last  year  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  both  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  everything  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
materials.    The  policy  has  been   that  no   new   work   should  be 
undertaken  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary.    The  balance- 
sheet  was  a  particularly  clean  one,  and  showed  that  the  companv 
was  in  a  sound  position,  but  they  could  not  expect  vet  awhile 
to  arrange  the  account,  which  was  considerably  over-spent.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Sir  Robert  Harvey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  usual  formal  business  was  transacted. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  increasing  the  capital  to 
/T6,160,600  bv  the  creation  of  81,600  Deferred  Ordinary  /T1 
shares,  to  be  converted  into  stock,  and  authorising  the  capital! 
sation  of  ^781,600  of  undivided  profits  as  Deferred  shares  to  hi 
distributed  as  to  £40,000  among  the  Preferred  Ordinary  stock- 
holders, and  as  to  £41,600  among  the  Deferred  Ordinary  stock- 
holders. Consent  to  these  measures  was  given  at  class  meeting- 
of  the  Preferred  and  Deferred  holders. 
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NORTH    KENT    COALFIELD  GO. 

INTERESTING    FACTS    FOR   THE   COAL  CONSUMER- 
SATISFACTORY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CH ISLET 
COLLIERY. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Company 
was  held  at  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  last  week.  Mr. 
Arthur  Woolley-Hart  (chairman  01  the  company)  presided. 

Mr.  F.  VV.  Ellis  (secretary)  read  the  notice  calling  (he  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  Auditors. 

North  Kent  Coalfield. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : 
Gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  during  the  year  it  will  be  noliced 
that  the  share  capital  has  been  increased  from  ,£62,000  to 
,£,"78,000,  the  increase  being  the  issue  of  16,000  ordinary  shares. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  firm  who  advanced  us  money 
some  time  ago  to  assist  us  in  meeting  our  current  liabilities, 
had  the  option  of  being  repaid  in  cash  or  shares,  and  they  exer- 
cised that  option  in  shares — hence  the  alteration  in  the  capital. 
That  has  brought  about  the  change  on  the  other  side  that  instead 
of  having  a  heavy  indebtedness  we  have  a  bank  balance  cf 
£9,212  10s.  7d.,  as  compared  with  £490  13s.  4d.  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  only  other  item  that  I  know  of  in  the  balance  sheet 
worthy  of  comment  is  that  the  investment  at  cost  in  respect  of 
the  Chislet  Colliery  shares  stands  at  £42,300,  being  that  number 
of  shares  valued  at  par.  On  the  question  of  the  liabilities,  so 
far  as  the  creditors  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
sums  amounting  in  total  to  less  than  £40,  they  were  now  all 
square,  and  as  regards  the  debtors,  £690  Is.  8d.  have  also  been 
cleared  off,  so  that  there  is  nothing  outstanding.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  affairs  generally  during  the  year,  we  have  sold  a 
certain  amount  of  the  freeholds  of  our  surface.  There  has  been 
no  desire  on  our  part,  at  any  time,  to  become  farmers,  as  we 
did  not  wish  the  trouble  and  anxiety.  There  is  still  one  property 
left  which  we  hope  to  dispose  of  during  the  next  two  months. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  property  sold  that  it  realised  very 
good  prices,  and  the  remaining  property  will  only  be  sold,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  parts  already  sold,  subject  to  the  mining  leases 
being  retained.  We  shall  not  part  with  any  mineral  rights  or 
interests  we  have  in  the  minerals.  Just  recently  we  have  also 
had  to  purchase  two  cottages  in  connection  with  the  remaining 
property.  It  is  a  very  good  farm,  but  it  was  handicapped  by- 
want  of  cottages,  and  if  we  sell  that  land  we  propose  to  sell  the 
cottages  with  the  area. 


Chislet  Colliery  Shares. 

You  will  perhaps  like  to  know  what  this  company  has  done 
in  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  it  had  in  respect  of  the 
recent  issue  of  Chislet  Colliery  shares.  We  had  directly  and  indi- 
rectly the  right  to  apply,  and,  I  may  add,  we  have  applied  for 
30,000  shares  in  that  company.  We  have  also  made  our  financial 
arrangements  without  having  to  borrow  any  money,  so  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  meet  all  our  liabilities,  including  the  calls  on 
the  shares  as  they  become  due.  I  think  that  tells  you  practically 
the  only  points  of  any  importance  that  have  taken  place  domestic- 
ally during  the  last  12  months  under  review,  and  during  the  five 
and  a  half  months  that  have  since  expired.  It  may  possibly  be 
desirable  that  shareholders  should  know  something  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  company  in  respect  to  royalties,  super 
royalties  or  otherwise.  It  must  be  known  to  everybody  that  a 
coal  commission  has  been  sitting  and  is  expected  to  issue  its 
second  report  at  the  end  of  this  week.  What  it  is  going  to 
report,  how  many  reports  there  will  be,  or  what  will  be  the 
outcome  as  regards  Parliamentary  action,  time  alone  can  tell. 
1  think  it  would  be  quite  futile  for  anybodv  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned  I  have 
been  very  actively  engaged  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
very  actively  engaged  on  another  side,  in  respect  to  assisting  to 
protect  the  company's  interest.  We  were  able,  in  conjunction 
with  those  interested  in  boring  and  development  in  Yorkshire 
and  Nottinghamshire,  and  others  interested  in  developing  Kent, 
to  arrange  so  that  the  Coal  Commission  should  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  two  or  three  witnesses  forward.  I,  among  others, 
tendered  a  proof  of  evidence  which  was  afterwards  referred  to. 


Bright  Prospects  at  Chislet. 

As  regards  Chislet  Colliery,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is 
chairman  of  that  company,  will  mind  my  saying  that  the  prospect 
at  the  moment  (I  think  I  may  say  the  proved  prospects)  are  in 
every  sense  up  to  the  fullest  expectations  we  have  ever  had,  and 
our  belief  is  that,  if  left  alone  and  not  interfered  with  unduly 
by  the  Government  in  any  direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Chislet  Collierv  from  being  as  good  an  undertaking  as  any 
in  the  country.  The  seam  we  are  at  present  working  is  a  good 
seam,  not  too  deep,  of  fair  thickness  and  good  quality  and  a 
good  roof.  During  the  Commission  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  owners  being  very  behind  the  times  and  objecting  to 
spend  money  in  putting  up  new  machinery,  particularly  for 
underground  development,  and  so  forth.  '  As  regards  the 
colliery,     it     is     being    developed     at     a     most     rapid  rate, 


and  we  hope  and  expect  that  well  within  12  months  from 
now  to  have  an  output  of  1,000  tons  per  shift,  and  we  trust  we 
shall  have  two  shifts  per  day.  The  whole  of  the  Directors' 
energies  are  being  bent  in  that  direction,  and  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances  that  result  should  be  obtained.  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  mention  to  this  meeting  that  our  interest  in  Chislet  Col- 
liery now  amounts  to  90,000  shares.  It  therefore  can  be  seen 
that  the  colliery,  in  getting  into  the  profit-earning  stage,  will 
have  a  very  material  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  this  company. 
It  may  perhaps  also  be  of  some  interest  to  the  shareholders  to 
know  what  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  very  huge  diminution 
of  the  coal  output  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  reasons  have 
been  given  or  suggestions  made  in  respect  to  it,  but  I  am  in  a 
position  to  give  you  the  actual  figures  of  one  fairly  large  colliery 
with  which  I  am  connected,  with  regard  to  absenteeism  and  the 
falling  off  of  the  work  done  by  colliers  and  the  workmen  in 
general.  I  happen  to  have  been  interested  in  a  colliery  in  the 
North  for  many  years  and  am  still  actively  associated  with  the 
management  and  control  of  it. 


Why  there  is  a  Shortage  of  Coal. 

I  find  that  in  March,  1906,  the  colliers  (please  note  that  does 
not  include  all  the  workmen)  got  3.60  tons  per  day,  i.e.,  per 
shift  ;  in  March,  1914,  that  had  been  reduced  to  2.95  tons  per  day, 
and  in  March,  1919,  the  output  was  further  reduced  to  2.60  tons 
per  day.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  for  June,  but  they  are 
again  considerably  less.  We  will  now  include  the  underground 
men  at  the  same  colliery.  In  March,  1906,  the  output  was  2.11 
tons  per  man  underground,  in  March,  1914,  the  figure  was  1.72 
tons,  and  in  March,  1919,  1.34  tons.  Now  we  will  take  the 
total  of  all  the  men  at  work  at  the  colliery  underground  and 
above  ground — in  fact  all  but  the  clerical  staff.  In  March,  1906, 
the  output  was  1.62  tons,  or  rather  over  1£  tons  per  man  em- 
ployed. In  March,  1914,  it  was  1.23  tons,  and  in  March,  1919, 
.95  tons,  and  it  is  now  again  lower,  but  I  have  not  the  latest 
figure  before  me.  You  will  see  what  an  immense  falling  c  ff 
there  has  been  in  the  output  per  man.  A  day  or  two  ago  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  and  the  miners'  representative  said  this  dimi- 
nution was  caused  very  largely  by  the  want  of  waggons  and  tubs 
underground,  and  so  forth.  That  may  be  true  to  a  limited  extent 
in  certain  collieries,  but  it  does  not  apply  generally.  To  show 
that  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  real  reason  I  will  give  some 
other  figures.  At  the  colliery  I  have  referred  to,  in  March,  1914, 
the  number  of  colliers  absent  during  the  month  was  18.43  per 
cent.,  and  in  March,  1919,  the  coll'ers  absent  were  22.91  per  cent. 
In  olden  days  the  colliers  were  principally  absent,  and  the  other 
men  were  more  regular  in  attendance,  but  now  that  wages  are 
so  high,  the  other  men  are  following  the  example  of  the  colliers, 
for  I  find  that  of  the  other  underground  men  in  March,  1914, 
the  absenteeism  was  9.94,  but  in  March,  1919,  it  had  risen  to 
16.05.  As  regards  the  surface  men  in  March,  1914,  it  was  9.96, 
whereas  in  March,  1919,  it  was  16.64.  In  all  cases  these  figures 
have  been  taken  out  on  the  same  basis,  so  that  you  can  clearly 
see  that  absenteeism  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  Therefore 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  want  of  tubs  or  waggons  has  anything 
to  do  with  absenteeism  in  this  case  and  probably  but  little  to  do 
with  it  in  many  other  instances. 


Why  Coal  is  Dear. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  the  price 
of  coal.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  that  going 
back  for  14  years,  the  wages  cost,  at  the  colliery  I  am  referring 
to,  was  3s.  7d.  per  ton,  seven  years  ago  the  wages  cost  was 
5s.  9d.  per  ton,  and  now  17s.  9d.  per  ton.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  the  collier,  between  3s.  7d.  and  17s.  9d.,  has  had  at 
least  his  fair  share  of  the  increased  price.  With  a  wage  cost 
such  as  this,  you  can  realise  that  coal  cannot  possibly  be  cheap. 
In  addition  there  are  other  charges,  such  as  the  high  cost  cf 
materials  and  the  coal  supplied  to  the  workmen  themselves. 
There  is  one  item  which  I  omitted,  and  which  may  be  of  interest. 
Going  back  to  the  years  1912-1913  I  find  a  little  over  13,000  shifts 
were  worked  for  an  output  of  17,000  to  18,000  tons  of  coal  per 
week,  yet  recently,  with  over  14,000  shifts,  I  have  only  been  able 
to  get  approximately  13,000  tons.  I  think  those  figures  should 
be  fairly  conclusive  of  what  is  taking  place,  and  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  everyone,  whether  a  shareholder  or  a 
consumer. 

The  Secretary  has  called  my  attention  to  what  he  thought  I 
said  just  now  when  I  was  referring  to  the  number  of  shares 
taken  up  in  the  Chislet  Colliery,  viz.,  that  we  would  make  all 
the  payments  out  of  the  money  already  shown  in  hand  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  last  year,  but  what  I  intended  to  say  was  that 
we  had  made  further  arrangements  to  enable  us  to  pav  this  sum. 
which  latter  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaw,  K.C.  (Director),  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  a  few  questions  had  been  answered,  was  put  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  Director,  Mr.  A.  WooIlev-IIart,  and  the  Auditors, 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Harrison,  Swan  &•  Co.,  were  unanimously 
re-appointed. 

Mr.  E.  Fairweather  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  lucid  speech.  He  was  sure  that  this  would 
be  the  wish  of  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Lowry  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  closed. 
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ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  COMPANY 

WEST    AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENTS. 

THE  SHIPPING  OUTLOOK. 

The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Elder  Dempster  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  24th  inst.,  at  23,  Billiter  Street,  E.C.,  Sir 
Owen  Phillips,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (chairman  of  the  company), 
presiding. 

The  Secniary  (Mr.  Picton  H.  Jones)  having  read  the  notice 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — Since  last  we  met  the  world 
situation  has  undergone  a  stupendous  and  far-reaching  change. 
The  out-look  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  was  then.  We 
have  to  readjust  ourselves  to  an  entirely  new  state  of  affairs,  and, 
as  shipowners,  are  faced  with  a  fresh  set  of  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. The  financial  position  of  the  company,  looking  to  the 
abnormal  conditions  under  which  we  have  been  working,  I  think 
you  will  consider  satisfactory.  Our  ordinary,  preference  and 
debenture  capital  and  reserves  now  amount  to  over  six  and 
a-quarter  millions  sterling,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  scope  of  the  company's  operations.  Throughout  its  long  asso- 
ciation with  West  Africa,  our  company  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  developments  affecting  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  that  country.  We  are  naturally  particularly 
interested  in  the  provision  of  suitable  harbours  and  wharves  at 
the  ports  on  the  West  African  Coast  in  order  that  the  steamers 
may  be  expeditiously  handled  and  our  services  thereby  improved 
and  speeded  up.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  some 
months  ago  we  made  an  offer,  through  the  Imperial  Government, 
to  erect  suitable  deep-water  wharves,  at  our  own  cost,  with  up-to- 
date  facilities,  at  certain  of  the  principal  West  African  ports.  We 
expressed  our  willingness,  if  this  suggestion  was  accepted,  that 
the  Colonial  Governments  concerned  should  have  the  right  to 
acquire  them  at  cost  price,  less  depreciation,  five  years  after  com- 
pletion, should  they  so  desire.  This  offer,  I  understand,  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Colonial  Governments.  I  am  glad 
that  the  scheme  for  harbour  development  at  Apapa  has  made  good 
progress,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  see  a  commencement  made  at 
no  distant  date  with  the  construction  of  a  modern  port.  Since 
last  we  assembled  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  has  resigned  the  Gover- 
norship of  Nigeria,  and  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  has  been  appointed  the 
new  Governor.  Sir  Frederick's  good  work  in  Nigeria  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment  from  me,  but,  as  regards  development, 
he  was  handicapped  in  the  last  years  of  his  administration  by  war 
conditions.  I  am  confident  that  under  Sir  Hugh  Clifford — whose 
ripe  experience,  proved  administrative  skill  and  progressive  spirit 
have  already  earned  for  him  a  very  high  reputation — a  period  of 
prosperous  development  awaits  Nigeria  .  • 

Importance  of  Coal  Supplies. 

Steamship  companies  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  coal, 
and  therefore  British  shipowners  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
discussions  for  and  against  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines  which 
have  been  taking  place  at  the  sittings  of  the  Coal  Commission 
and  in  the  Press.  There  is  one  point  on  which  practically  every- 
one will  agree — namely,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  not  only  of  British  shipping,  but  of  every  man  and  woman 
engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  that  the 
coal  stored  beneath  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  should  be  pro- 
duced for  sale  at  the  lowest  possible  price  compatible  with  a  fair 
wage  to  the  coal-winner.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  had  our 
coal  produced  by  private  enterprise,  and  although  there  are  various 
matters,  such  as  housing  and  similar  questions,  which  leave  room 
for  improvement,  the  pre-war  system  of  placing  coal  on  the 
market  at  a  fair  price,  yet  paying  a  reasonable  wage  to  the  work- 
men, could  not,  in  my  view,  be  much  improved  upon,  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  British  workmen  employed  in  other 
industries.  A  valuable  coalfield  was  discovered  in  West  Africa 
some  years  ago,  and  the  Nigerian  Government,  with  commendable 
enterprise,  have  developed,  in  the  course  of  five  war  years,  one 
colliery.  In  the  course  of,  say,  ten  years,  under  Government 
management,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  make  two  or  even  three 
collieries,  and  no  doubt  if  they  do  so  they  will  be  proclaimed 
as  an  example  of  Government  enterprize,  and  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  nationalisation.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  if  the  Government  of  Nigeria  had  been 
willing,  in  addition  to  opening  a  colliery  themselves,  to 
tease  a  reasonable  area  of  coal-bearing  land  to  a  number 
of  different  coal  companies  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum 
development,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  having  one  colliery, 
doubtless  excellently  worked,  estimated  to  produce  something 
under  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  this  year,  we  should  shortly  have 
had  at  least  three  or  four  coal  mines  yielding  coal  in  large 
quantities. 

West  African  Trade. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  West  African  trade  remained 
under  Government  control.  Hardships  were  experienced  under 
the  priority  system,  more  particularly  by  the  cocoa  growers  and 
exporters,  but  the  position  in  this  respect  has  now  improved  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  import  regulations.  On 
the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  West  African  trade  has 
suffered  heavily  during  the  war  in  comparison  with  other  trades, 
because  the  products  of  these  vast  tropical  territories  were  in  such 


great  demand  for  war  purposes.  One  result  of  the  war  is  that  the 
importance  of  these  tropical  products  is  now  realised  in  this 
country.  During  the  war  they  were  essential  for  the  production 
of  glycerine,  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  other  edible  fats, 
and  the  preparation  of  valuable  cattle  foods.  Great  industries 
depend  upon  these  products,  and  I  trust  that  they  have  become 
so  fully  established  in  this  country  that  these  raw  materials  of 
industry  will  not  again  have  to  seek  their  market  in  Germany  or 
any  other  foreign  country.  Products  of  these  British  Colonies 
should,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  future  find  their  principal  market 
and  distributing  centre  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  that  greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  growth 
on  scientific  lines  of  tropical  products,  and  that  greater  care 
should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  produce  for  the 
market,  in  order  to  compete  with  those  countries  which  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  secure  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
quality.  Most  people  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  West  African 
Colonies  at  heart  welcome  the  new  regulations  which  have  been 
introduced  restricting  the  import  of  spirits  into  British  West 
Africa,  and  I  hope  the  co-operation  of  France  will  be  obtained  in 
this  matter  so  that  similar  restrictions  may  apply  to  both  British 
and  French  West  African  Colonies.  In  the  development  of  West 
Africa  I  look  forward  to  France  and  Great  Britain  working 
together  in  the  future  hand  in  in  hand,  and  trust  that  traders 
may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  on  equal  terms  in  both 
French  and  British  Colonies. 


The  Company's  Services. 

Our  steam_ers  have  remained  under  requisition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  are  now  being  gradually  released  to  us.  We  are  conse- 
quently looking  forward  to  resuming  our  services,  which  had  to 
be  either  curtailed  or  suspended  during  the  war.  Trade  between 
America  and  West  Africa,  owing  to  the  restrictions  which  war 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  West  Africa,  expanded  during  the  war.  We  are  fully  supply- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  trade  with  tonnage  to  meet  present 
needs  and  future  developments.  As  you  are  aware,  we  acquired 
some  years  ago  an  extended  interested  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  During  the  war 
this  service  has  been  maintained  so  far  as  abnormal  circum- 
stances permitted.  As  soon  as  our  tonnage  is  restored  to  us  by 
the  Government,  we  intend  to  make  provision  for  carrying  on 
and  developing  our  regular  services  in  this  important  trade.  Our 
company  is  largely  interested  in  the  Glen  Line,  trading  to  Far 
Eastern  ports,  and  in  this  way  we  are  associated  with  the  Far 
Eastern  trade.  The  business  of  the  Glen  Line  is  a  growing  one, 
and  its  trade  between  Great  Britain,  Mediterranean  ports  and  the 
Far  East  shows  signs  of  healthy  expansion.  The  Canary  Islands 
have  suffered  heavily  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
suspending  steamer  services,  but  calls  are  now  gradually  being 
resumed.  We  suffered  very  heavily  by  the  loss  of  steamers 
during  the  war.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  produce  of  West 
Africa  was  realised  to  such  an  extent  by  our  enemies  that  they 
appear  to  have  concentrated  their  submarine  activity  largely  upon 
our  incoming  ships.  We  have,  however,  taken  steps  to  replace 
lost  tonnage,  and  to  provide  for  future  expansion.  A  large  num- 
ber of  steamers  are  building  for  our  account,  while  a  number  of 
others  have  been  ordered  and  will  be  commenced  promptly.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  under  review  hostilities  were  still 
going  on,  and  once  again  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  us  all  at  the  wonderful  efficiency 
and  energy  displayed  by  the  British  Navy  in  dealing  with  the 
deadly  submarine  menace  and  in  safeguarding  our  merchant  ships 
from  this  insidious  form  of  warfare.  We  have  also  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  mercantile 
marine  performed  their  duties  unflinchingly  throughout  those 
perilous  days.  I  desire  once  more  to  express  to  the  Liverpool 
Board  and  to  the  members  of  our  staffs  at  home,  abroad  and 
afloat,  our  appreciation  of  their  loyalty,  devotion  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  during  the  arduous  and  trying  times 
through  which  we  have  passed.  We  are  again  making  a  special 
donation  of  .£10,000  to  the  Elder  Dempster  Superannuation  Fund 
Association  in  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made  by  the 
company  to  the  fund. 


Prospects  of  the  Shipping  Industry. 

The  future  as  regards  West  Africa  presents  fair  prospects,  but 
from  the  shipping  point  of  view  the  trade  is  difficult  and  complex, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  our 
services  embrace  connections  with  not  less  than  100  widely 
separated  and,  mostly,  ill-equipped  ports.  The  shipping  trade  has 
to  face  a  very  difficult  problem,  as  the  existing  world-shortage  of 
vessels  should,  at  the  present  rate  of  production  of  new  steamers, 
be  more  than  made  good  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  interval, 
the  earnings  of  steamers  built  at  present  high  prices  will  permit 
the  necessary  sums  to  be  set  aside  to  cover  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  vessels  which  will  have  to  be  faced  as  soon 
as  the  shortage  in  shipping  is  made  good.  The  Chairman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  dividends  recommended,  including  a  final 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  making  10  per 
cent,  for  the  year. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  K.P.,  P.C.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  allocation  of  ,£10,000  to 
the  superannuation  fund  association  was  approved. 
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NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  PROSPECTS. 

ATTENTION  was  called  last  year  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  war  had  unexpectedly  continued, 
and  the  number  of  men  required  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution had  greatly  increased,  the  business  of  our 
ordinary  life  assurance  companies  had  to  some  extent 
regained  its  elasticity.  At  that  '  ne  it  was,  however, 
only  too  obvious  that  the  scarcity  of  new  assurances 
was  still  being  seriously  felt  in  most  offices,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  regard  the  immediate  future  without 
some  misgivings.  Such  optimism  as  was  expressed 
has  since  been  fully  justified.  In  1918  the  forward 
movement  was  far  more  pronounced,  and  many  mutual 
as  well  as  proprietary  concerns,  aided  by  the  sale  of 
short-term  endowment  assurances,  enabling  National 
War  Bonds  to  be  obtained  by  gradual  payments,  added 
largely  to  their  output  of  policies,  both  sums  assured 
and  new  premiums — the  latter  especially — augmenting 
in  most  encouraging  fashion.  Out  of  thirty-five  offices 
included  in  Table-  I  below  only  four — the  Abstainers 
and  General,  Equity,  and  Law,  Sun,  and  United  King- 
dom Temperance  and  General — issued  fewer  policies 
than  in  1916,  and  in  two  of  these  instances  the  net  sums 
assured  and  renewal  premium  income  obtained  were 
appreciably  larger. 

In  most  cases  the  comparative  figures  for  the  two 
years  1916  and  1918  testify  to  a  substantial  and  most 
healthy  recovery,  notable  success  having  been  achieved 
by  the  managements  of  the  Atlas,  Caledonian,  Edin- 
burgh, Guardian,  Legal  and  General,  London  and 
Lancashire,  London  Assurance,  National  Mutual, 
Scottish,  and  Yorkshire  offices.  These  offices,  as  their 
new  business  returns  show,  greatly  improved  on  their 
1916  records,  and  collectively  they  did  much  better  than 
in  1917. 

TABLE  I. 


New 

'  New 

Net  Sums 

Net  Sums 

Annual 

Annual 

Assured 

Assured 

Premiums 

Premiums 

Offioe. 

1016. 

1918. 

1916. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

S 

£ 

Abstainers  &  Gen. . . 

236,161 

251,534 

8,595 

10,051 

Alliance 

925,765 

948,386 

41,081 

42,514 

Atlas 

455,902 

802,585 

19,751 

44,834 

British  Equitable  . . 

134,790 

193,639 

5,265 

9,045 

Caledonian 

731,813 

1,023,308 

23,649 

58,023 

Commercial  Union 

1,742,854 

1,607,769 

59,003 

57,941 

Edinburgh 

392,871 

679,845 

13,827 

39,085 

Equitable 

328,498 

356,226 

18,318 

10,729 

Equity  &  Law 

481,335 

352,742 

25,996 

16,849 

General 

302,468 

353,795 

13,406 

21,439 

Guardian 

567,798 

988,897 

20,901 

51,475 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

860,950 

1,057,084 

32,606 

47.019 

Legal  &  General 

1,520,717 

2,055,552 

63,168 

129,663 

Liverpool  &  London 

&  Globe 

644,069 

725,253 

31,186 

35,496 

Lou.  &  Lane.  Life  . . 

609,601 

929,616 

23,226 

40,784 

London  Assurance 

325,677 

515,229 

14,049 

24,057 

Metropolitan 

170,537 

181,840 

9,245 

8,389 

National  Mutual    . . 

188,739 

355,320 

9,485 

27,082 

National  Provident 

608,630 

603,983 

31,007 

29,977 

North  Brit.  A  Merc. 

1.460,284 

1,680,991 

64,243 

76,727 

Northern 

302,519 

577,013 

12,043 

27,967 

Norwich  Union 

3,516,380 

4,259,470 

136,730 

163,291 

Phoenix 

1,020,483 

1,420,418 

44,850 

66,550 

Provident.  Mutual  . . 

320,502 

720,876 

13,784 

40,064 

Royal  Exchange 

705,388 

806,388 

29,854 

40,240 

Royal 

1,469,506 

1,597,536 

63,422 

67,974 

Scottish  Amicable  . . 

676,897 

728,377 

31,655 

33,752 

„  Life 

472,047 

616,910 

20,285 

29,499 

,,  Temperance 

555,661 

662,556 

26,661 

30,732 

,,      Union  &  Nat. 

699,011 

700,163 

27,011 

29,149 

Widows'  . . 

1,540,195 

1,729,349 

69,950 

78,960 

Standard 

1,081,526 

1,170,406 

50,143 

55,581 

Sun  

1,485,047 

1,673,093 

72,778 

74,087 

U.K.  Temperance  . . 
Yorkshire 

1,012,302 

1,001,655 

46,366 

42,144 

398,675 

539,398 

15,299 

23,748 

Totals 

27,945,598 

33,867,202 

1,189,438 

1,593,917 

Increase 

Increase  per  cent. 
Av.  Premium  p.c. 

5,921,604 
21-190 

4-256 

404,479 
48-943 
4-706 

Compared  with  1913,  and  the  first  half  of  1914,  when 
ordinary  life  business  in  this  country  was  in  a  specially 
active  state,  the  returns  now  being  made  by  agency 
managers  will  necessarily  again  prove  disappointing. 
Business  losses  cannot  instantly  be  regained,  but  last 
year  several  important  companies  effected  assurances 
for  a  larger  aggregate  sum  than  in  1913,  and  some  new 
records  were  established — more  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  premium  income  obtained.  The  net 
sums  assured  in  1913  and  1918  were,  to  take  a  few 
cases,  as  follows: — Atlas,  ^487,993  and  £^802,585; 
Caledonian,  £749,523  and  £^1,023, 308;  Edinburgh, 
.£503,924  and  £^679,845;  Equitable  (Old),  ,£239,425 
and  £356,226;  Guardian,  £^624,112  and  .£988,897; 
Liverpool    and    London    and    Globe,    £572,737  and 


£725,253;  London  and  Lancashire  Life,  £785,124  and 
£'929,616;  Northern,  ,£440,640  and  £577,013 — a 
record;  Phoenix,  ,£1,356,053  and  £^1,420,418;  Provi- 
dent Mutual,  £428,723  and  £'720,876;  Scottish  Life, 
£"521,046  and  £'616,910;  and  Scottish  Temperance, 
£^600, 1 25  and  .£662,556.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  in  1913 
the  new  assurances  of  the  Century  Company  totalled 
£346,962  and  those  of  the  Friends'  Provident  Institu- 
tion £224,022,  or  £^570,984,  in  all,  whereas  an  aggre- 
gate of  £784,215  was  recently  reported  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  combined  offices.  Just  as  encouraging  is 
the  return  made  by  the  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
and  Society  for  the  year  ended  1st  March  last,  the 
comparison  for  the  two  periods  being  as  under  :  — 


Year. 
1913-14 
1918-19 


Policies  Net  Sum 

Issued.  Assured. 

1,340  ,£751,453 

1,024  984,859 


New  Annual 

Premiums.  Premiums. 

£25,926  £17,340 

41,825  23,770 


In  this  particular  instance  it  is  probable  that  the 
expansion  61  business  secured  in  the  period  just  closed 
was  partly  due  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Novem- 
ber, more  than  three  and  a  half  months  having  elapsed 
between  the  signing  of  the  Armistioe  and  the  date  when 
the  books  were  made  up.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
benefit  obtained  from  an  approximation  to  peace  could 
not  have  been  great.  Financial  years  generally  end  on 
31st  December,  and  between  Armistice  Day  and  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  only  about  seven  weeks, 
clearly  insufficient  time  for  the  reorganisation  of  an 
agency  staff.  We  are  then  confronted  with  the  im- 
portant fact  that  at  least  a  dozen  well  known  offices 
transacted  a  larger  new  business  in  1918  than  in  the 
year  before  war  broke  out ;  and  their  experience  was 
that  of  several  smaller  concerns. 

Present-Day  Troubles. 

One  fact  connected  with  what  has  above  been  stated 
must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  ;  no  immaterial  part 
of  the  new  premium  income  and  single  premiums 
obtained  last  year  resulted  from  the  national  desire  to 
possess  War  Bonds.  In  the  aggregate  the  amount 
received  by  ordinary  life  offices— offices  which  do  not 
issue  industrial  policies — was  probably  less  consider- 
able than  is  commonly  supposed,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
schemes  devised  by  actuaries  proved  most  attractive 
and  last  year's  receipts  may  not  easily  be  maintained. 
Some  business  related  to  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will 
doubtless  be  transacted  this  year,  but  present  indica- 
tions point  to  a  great  reduction  of  the  1918  volume,  and 
the  deficiency  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  sale  of 
life  and  endowment  assurance  policies  of  the  usual 
types.  An  adverse  factor  has  therefore  to  be  considered, 
but  working  conditions  have  so  vastly  improved  since 
the  new  year  began  as  almost  to  ensure  a  largely  in- 
creased output  of  contracts  during  the  current  term. 
In  most  offices,  indeed,  life  business  is  now  brisker  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  middle  of  1914,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  demands  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities,  and  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  our  social 
fabric,  practically  all  managements  would  look  ahead 
with  absolute  confidence,  assured  that  four  or  five  years 
hence  participating  policyholders  would  receive  as 
liberal  allotments  as  in  pre-war  days — this,  although 
war  claims  have  not  ceased,  and  the  strain  of  mor- 
tality, apart  from  the  probability  of  a  recurrence  of 
influenza  in  its  epidemic  form,  is  expected  to  remain 
unfavourable  for  a  number  of  years.  The  problem  of 
future  mortality  among  the  civilian  population  has,  as 
a  fact,  been  relegated  to  the  background,  in  view  of  the 
increased  opportunities  which  now  exist  for  the  tran- 
saction of  new  business. 

That  there  is  cause  for  confidence,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  taxation,  and  the  possibility  of  investments 
being  further  depreciated  as  a  consequence  of  industrial 
disturbances,  and  by  the  demand  for  capital  on  a  large 
scale,  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  new 
business  results  obtained  in  1916  and  1918,  appended  to 
Table  I.  above.  It  will  be  seen  that,  comparing  these 
two  years,  the  sums  assured  by  the  thirty-five  offices 
increased  from  £"27,945,598  to  £33,867,202,  or_  by 
over   21    per  cent.,    and   the   relative  new  premium 
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income  obtained  by  them  from  ;£i,  189,438  to 
£1>593>917>  or  Dy  over  34  per  cent.;  also  that  the 
average  premium  paid  by  policyholders  was  consider- 
ably greater.  To  what  extent  this  was  due  to  the  sale 
of  short-term  endowment  assurances  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, but  it  is  generally  understood  that  assurances 
for  substantial  amounts  are  now  more  easily  written 
than  before  the  war,  and  that  there  is  more  inclination 
than  formerly  to  take  out  policies  covering  future 
war  risks. 

Interest  and  Income  Tax. 

On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  the  managements  of  life  offices  is 
the  yield  of  investments,  the  net  return,  after  deduction 
of  income  tax,  being  now  considerably  less  than  it  was 
five  years  ago.  At  present  the  actual  loss  sustained  by 
the  whole  of  the  offices  transacting  ordinary  life  assur- 
ance business  has  not  yet  even  approximately  been 
ascertained,  but  reports  recently  issued  show  that  in 
two  or  three  individual  cases  actuaries  have  attempted 
to  calculate  the  net  effect  of  the  extremely  rapid  rise 
from  is.  to  6s.  in  the  £  in  the  rate  of  the  tax.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lidstone,  for  instance,  gives  an  estimate  of 
,£320,000  as  the  net  loss  incurred  by  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  during  the  quin- 
quennium, and  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Amicable  Society  the  chairman,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  tax  had  amounted  to  nearly  ^71,000  in 
191 8,  computed  the  net  cost  for  that  year  at  something 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  These  estimates, 
in  which  allowance  was  made  for  the  higher  gross  rate 
of  interest  which  has  been  obtained,  afford  some  indica- 
tion of  the  severity  of  the  strain  which  has  had  to  be 
endured,  and  which  may  have  to  be  endured,  in  a  more 
or  less  intense  form,  for  a  number  of  years.  In  a  few 
exceptional  cases  the  net  yield  obtained  in  1918  was  not 
less,  or  appreciably  less,  than  in  1913,  but  in  most 
offices  one-third  or  more  of  the  amount  paid  to  Govern- 
ment last  year  was  in  reality  deducted  from  the  surplus 
earned.  Eventually,  no  doubt,  most  managements  will 
surmount  their  present  difficulties,  but  immediately  the 
aspect  from  a  financial  standpoint  is  distinctly  un- 
pleasant, and  should  satisfactory  profits  be  made  during 
the  next  few  years,  as  most  persons  now  expect  will 
prove  the  case,  those  profits  will  probably  result  less  from 
excess  interest  earnings  on  permanent  investments 
than  from  other  sources,  such  as  suspended  mortality, 
extra  premiums,  short  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  sales  of  securities  at  enhanced  prices. 

Success  of  Ordinary  Branches. 

Nowadays  our  working  classes  mostly  earn  good 
wages,  and  are  consequently  not  compelled  to  purchase 
life  assurance  by  payment  of  insignificant  weekly  pre- 
miums. From  habit  most  of  them  still  do  so,  but  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly, and  the  more  wide-awake  of  their  number  hold 
ordinary  policies  issued  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
ordinary-industrial  assurance  companies.  It  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  industrial,  branches  of  these  com- 
panies which  are  now  making  the  greatest  progress, 
and  the  development  of  their  business  was  of  such  a 
sensational  character  in  1918  as  to  suggest  that  in  the 
course  of  a  comparatively  few  years  their  receipts  may 
exceed  those  of  the  much  older  industrial  branches. 

In  the  previous  issue  of  the  Supplement  it  was 
shown  that  during  the  four  years  1914  to  191 7  the 
ordinary  premiums  received  by  the  Britannia,  Pearl, 
Prudential,  Refuge,  and  Wesleyan  and  General  Com- 
panies had  increased  by  nearly  16  per  cent.,  and  that 
this  great  expansion  had  been  accompanied  by  an 
almost  similar  increase  in  the  case  of  the  accumulated 
funds.  Last  year,  however, when  schemes  for  buying 
National  War  Bonds  were  in  the  forefront,  both 
premiums  and  funds  augmented  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  war  the  former 
showed  an  increase  of  over  44I  per  cent.,  and  the  latter 
one  of  about  25  per  cent. — vide  Table  II.,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Company  have 
been  included. 


TABLE -II.  ' 
Ordinary  Premiums  Life  Funds 


Office. 

1913. 

1918. 

1913. 

1918. 

£ 

■'£• 

£ 

£* 

Britannic 

244,119 

327,209 

1,509,240 

2,011,283 

London  &  Manch.  . . 

63,930 

120,068 

195,957 

531,430 

Pear! 

561,580 

1,389,091 

3,500,752 

5,902,824 

Prudential  .. 

4,9211,:,  1H 

0,770,839 

45,693,480 

52,436,504 

Refuge 

'1,210,051 

1,563,322 

7,065,150 

11,360,223 

Wesleyan  &  General 

211,501 

255,251 

1,120,275 

1,658,023 

Totals 

7,211,699 

10,425,780 

59,084,854 

73,900,287 

Increase  in  5  years 

3,214,081 

14,815,433 

Increase  per  cent. 

44-568 

25-075 

That  the  tremendous  expansion  of  ordinary  transac- 
tions for  small  amounts  which  occurred  last  year  mainly 
arose  from  the  demand  for  war  bonds  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  in  view  of  the  figures  published  by  the 
managements  of  industrial  organizations.  All  com- 
panies and  societies,  without  exception,  made  good 
headway  in  191 8,  but  the  more  notable  gains  were 
secured  by  the  four  or  five  best  known  companies  whose 
executives  specially  catered  for  the  investment  needs  of 
the  middle  and  working  classes,  and  the  volume  of 
support  they  received  was  simply  wonderful.  Table  III., 
introduced  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  surprising  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  shows  to  what  an  extraordinary 
extent  their  new  sums  assured  and  new  annual  pre- 
miums increased  between  1916  and  1918,  when  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  financing  the  war  was  being  given 
to  the  Government.  In  the  earlier  of  these  two  years 
the  seven  companies  included  in  the  tabulation  com- 
pleted ordinary  assurances  for  an  aggregate  amount 
of  about  ^10,963,000,  and  in  respect  of  these  transac- 
tions their  officials  and  agents  secured  proposals  which 
produced  over  ,£657,000  in  the  way  of  yearly  renewal 
premium  income,,  plus  a  substantial  sum  in  the  form  of 
single  payments.  Against  these  totals — considered  satis- 
factory two  years  ago — the  same  companies  are  now  able 
to  report  corresponding  totals  of  about  ^25,454,000 
and  ^2,145,000 — increases  of  132.18  and  226.49  Per 
cent,  respectively. 

table  in. 


Ordinary  Assurances. 

New 

New 

Net  Sums 

Net  Sums 

Annual 

Annual 

Assured 

Assured 

Premiums 

Premiums 

Office. 

1916. 

1918. 

1916. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Britannic 

477,245 

798,903 

25,952 

44,858 

London  &  Manch.  . . 

198,050 

401,697 

11,758 

27,128 

Pearl 

1,873,962 

5.733,183 

88,413 

472,794 

Prov.  Assoc.  of  L'don 

266,025 

654,475 

7,600 

18,203 

Prudential 

5,080,980 

13,846,213 

373,309 

1,293,182 

Refuge 

2,829,280 

3,663,588 

135,047 

265,031 

Wesleyan  &  General 

237,655 

355,938 

15,030 

24,181 

Totals 

10,963,197 

25,453,997 

657,109 

2,145,377 

Increase  in  2  years 

14,490,800 

1,488,268 

Increase  per  cent. 

13218 

226  49 

Av.  Premium  p.c. 

5  994 

8-428 

Special  attention  may  here  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  between  1916  and  1918  the  average  premium 
obtained  by  ordinary  departments  increased  from  a 
little  less  than  6  per  cent,  to  nearly  8^  per  cent.,  a 
change  which  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  issue 
of  a  large  number  of  short-term  endowment  assurances 
at  comparatively  high  rates  of  premium.  So  far  as 
new  business  is  concerned,  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
doubtful  if  the  high-water  mark  attained  last  year  will 
be  maintained,  but  the  companies,  through  the  success 
of  their  War  Bond  schemes,  have  secured  two  manifest 
advantages ;  for  several  years  their  premium  incomes 
are  certain  to  be  swollen  by  the  payments  made  by  pur- 
chasers of  these  bonds ;  and,  secondly,  they  will  have 
large  sums  regularly  available  for  investment  at  high 
rates  of  interest. 

In  these  respects — receipts  and  interest  earnings — the 
outlook  for  the  next  few  years  seems  to  be  fairly- 
promising,  although  at  the  moment  the  burden  of  in- 
come tax  is  being  most  severely  felt.  A  glance  at 
Table  IV.  below  shows  that  18.936  per  cent,  of  the  full 
sum  earned  by  the  six  leading  companies  on  their 
ordinary  funds  was  required  last  year  for  taxation, 
compared  with  a  trifle  more  than  4^  per  cent,  in  the  last 
pre-war  year.  The  pressure  of  the  tax-collector  was 
consequently  even  greater  than  it  was  in  191 7,  when 
income  tax  absorbed  about  17.79  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the 
net  return  per  cent,  on  investments  a^ain  becomes 
thoroughly  satisfactory.     All  the  same,  the  manage- 
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ments  of  these  now  gigantic  branches  can  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  war-time  performance,  as  the  accounts 
prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  load  of  in- 
come tax  and  many  other  troubles,  net  interest  earnings 
increased  during  the  last  five  trying  years  by  almost  as 
large  a  sum  as  was  added  to  their  payments  in  respect 
of  the  duty. 


TABLE  IV, 


Office. 

Britannic 

London  &  Munch.  . . 
Pearl 

Prudential 
Keiuge 

Wesleyan  <fe  General 

Totals 

Increase  in  5  years 
Increase  per  cent. 
Interest  Earned  (gross) 
Income  Tax  p.c. 


Net 
Interest 
1913. 
£ 

[62,807 
6,489 
129,391 
1,773,248 
257,733 
36,640 


Income      Net       Income  Increase 
Tax      Interest     Tax      ot  'lax 


1913. 
£ 

2,617 
402 
5,323 


1918. 
£ 

88,604 
20,002 
233,905 


1918.  over  1913. 


[82,934  2,018,278 
13,869  378,108 
1,928  64,157 


£ 

19,251 
2,193 

22,901 
460,078 
129,419 

18,596 


£ 

16,634 
1,791 

17,578 
377,144 
115,550 

16,668 


2,266,308     107,073  2,793,054     652,438  545,365 


—  526,746  — 

  23'232   

2,373,381  —  3,445,492 

4-511  —  18936 


Expansion  of  Industrial  Assurance. 

Last  year,  as  in  191 7,  wage-earners  were  constantly 
in  receipt  of  considerable  sums,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions they  experienced  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  small 
premiums  required  to  maintain  in  force  their  industrial 
assurances ;  they  were  also  apparently  more  disposed 
than  for  some  time  past  to  take  out  new  policies,  and 
the  consequent  result  of  their  improved  circum- 
stances was  a  further  huge  increase  of  the  premium 
income  and  funds  of  industrial  departments.  At  the 
end  of  191 7  the  reports  of  seven  companies  showed  that 
since  1913  the  premiums  collected  by  them  had  in- 
creased from  ^,'16,215,671  to  19,352, 189,  or  by 
19.34  Per  cent.  ;  also  that  their  funds  had  in  the  same 
period  augmented  from  ^53'3OI»255  to  ;£66>484>953> 
or  by  24.734  per  cent.  Satisfactory  as  was  the  rate  of 
expansion  then  revealed,  it  was  still  more  so  in  1918, 
when  the  premiums  and  funds  of  the  same  companies 
increased  to  ^20,527,521  and  ^71,291,270  respec- 
tively, and  the  percentages  of  improvement  rose  to 
26.591  and  33-752.  These  results  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  and  most  exhausting  war  are  most  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  prolific  growth  of  the  business 
of  ordinary  departments,  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  above,  and  which  was  unquestionably  due  in  part 
to  the  support  given  them  by  persons  who  had  formerly 
patronised  industrial  departments  alone. 


Office. 
Britannic 

London  <fc  Manch.  . . 
Pearl 

Prudential 
Refuge 

Royal  London 
Wesleyan  &  General 

Totals 

Increase  in  5  years 
Increase  per  cent. 


I  ""*  TABLE  V. 
Industrial  Premiums 


1913. 
£ 

11,029,009 
647,823 
2,445,306 
7,874,456 
2,170,549 
1,285,057 
763,471 


1918. 

£ 

1,300,560 
898,943 
3,392,426 
9,736,403 
2,658,607 
1,701,372 
839,210 


[1913. 
£ 

1,789,865 
916,352 

4,817,191 
38,901,679 

2,497,703 

3,460,587 
917,878 


Life  Funds 


1918. 
£ 

2,515,414 
1,434,364 
7,527,336 
49,948,117 
3,737,034 
4,648,904 
1,480,101 


16,215,671    20,527,521      53,301,255  71,291,270 


4,311,850 
26-591 


17,990,015 
33*752 


Outwardly  these  vast  organizations  exhibited,  it  must 
be  admitted,  more  definite  symptoms  of  prosperity 
throughout  the  five  war  years  than  was  shown  by  them 
during  the  preceding  period,  1909  to  1913,  when  the 
highest  degree  of  successful  development  was  attained. 
This  has  unfortunately  led  to  false  conclusions  and  to 
deliberate  misrepresentation  by  persons  who  must  be 
aware  of  facts.  In  reality  industrial  branches  have  not 
of  late  been  nearly  so  prosperous  as  people  have  been 
asked  to  believe.  War  mortality  cost  them  millions  of 
pounds,  and  they  have  been  badly  hit  as  a  result  of  the 
outbreak  of  influenza.  Millions  have  also  had  to  be 
written  off  for  depreciation,  and  it  must  further  be 
remembered  that  their  apparent  prosperity  has  partly 
arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  Courts  (Emergency 
Powers)  Act,  which  prevents  policies  in  respect  of 
which  no  premiums  are  actually  paid  from  being  can- 
celled. Moreover,  the  notable  increase  of  the  net 
amount  earned  on  investments,  shown  in  Table  VI. 
subjoined,  was  mainly  due  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
funds  under  w4ar  conditions,  about  33J  per  cent,  having 
been  added  to  the  pre-war  total.    When  allowance  is 


made  for  this  increase  the  improvement  in  the  net  return 
is  not  found  to  have  been  very  considerable,  and  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  large  sums  written  off 
investments  or  placed  to  reserve  funds. 


TABLE  VI 

Net 
Interest 


Office. 
Britannic 

London  &  Manch.  . . 
Pearl 

Prudential 
Reiuge 

Royal  London 
Wesleyan  &  General 

Totals 

Increase  in  5  years 
Increase  per  cent. 
Interest  Earned  (gross) 
Income  Tax  p.c. 


Earned 
1913. 

£ 

76,294 
30,380 
170,369 
1,434,613 
98,198 
120,094 
30,360 


Income 
Tax 
1913. 
£ 

3,180 
1,806 
7,009 
71,667 
5,362 
7,274 
1,598 


Net 
Interest 
Earned 
1918. 
£ 

L99,920 
53,827 

272,635 
1,962,533 

146,445 

180,625 
46,760 


Income 
Tux 
1918. 
£ 

21,710 
11,969 
26,692 
351,705 
27,337 
25,662 
16,056 


Increase 
01  Tax 
over  1913 
£ 

18,530 
10,163 
19,683 
280,038 
21,975 
18,388 
14,458 


1,960,308       97,896  2,762,745    481,131  383,235 

—  —  802,437        —  — 

—  40  934        —  — 

2,058,204        —        3,243,876  — 
4  756        —  14-832  — 


The  annual  valuations  of  these  branches  have  proved 
indeed  that  much  of  their  prosperity  has  been  of  an 
unreal  order,  and  at  the  end  of  1918  they  were  less 
solvent  than  before  the  war,  although  the  sums  distri- 
buted in  the  form  'of  ascertained  profits  had  greatly 
been  reduced.  Their  future,  however,  can  now  be  seen 
to  be  absolutely  assured,  and  one  may  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  four  or  five  years  hence  their  actuarial 
stability  will  be  of  an  even  higher  degree  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

THE  ALLIANCE. 

SEVERAL  important  offices  completed  a  quinquen- 
nial period  on  31st  December,  1913,  hence  the 
valuations  now  being  made  relate  to  five  years  partially 
or  wholly  subject  to  war's  destructive  influences.  These 
offices — the  Alliance  Assurance  Company  was  one  of 
them — may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  specially  un- 
fortunate, having  had  to  make  the  very  fullest  provision 
in  respect  of  war  mortality  and  depreciated  assets.  The 
recent  valuation  of  the  Alliance  fund  only  disclosed,  for 
instance,  an  available  surplus  of  ^183,481,  interim 
bonuses  amounting  to  ^70,627  having  previously  been 
made.  What  were  the  facts?  War  claims  had  re- 
quired ^496,079,  and  most  of  the  money  had  actually 
been  lost ;  investments  had  had  to  be  reduced  by 
^428,679  in  value ;  and,  thirdly,  additional  income-tax 
had  cost  the  life  fund  a  very  considerable  sum. 

In  such  circumstances  the  declaration  of  even  a  small 
bonus  could  not  have  been  justified,  and  the  directors, 
who  decided  to  carry  forward  the  surplus,  not  only 
adopted  a  sound  policy,  but  have  made  it  much  easier 
for  the  agents  to  obtain  signed  proposal  forms  for  large 
amounts.  With  ^183,481  in  hand,  earning  interest, 
against  only  ^8,508  five  years  ago,  the  new  quinquen- 
nium is  started  with  distinctly  improved  prospects;  be- 
sides which  the  recent  valuation  conclusively  estab- 
lished one  fact — but  for  war  losses,  in  the  form  of 
excessive  mortality  and  contracted  Stock  Exchange 
values,  policies  in  the  new  series  would  have  been  al- 
lotted compound  reversionary  bonuses  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Something  better  than  this  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for  after  the  next  actuarial  investigation  as  at 
31st  December,  1923.  During  the  quinquennium  now- 
commenced  the  Alliance  will  undoubtedly  transact  a 
much  larger  new  business  than  was  possible  while  war 
was  raging ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  less  assured  that  a 
higher  net  rate  of  interest  will  be  realised  on  the  funds, 
irrespective  of  any  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  the 
balance  carried  forward.  There  is  also  a  probability 
of  improved  Stock  Exchange  values,  and  just  a  possi- 
bility that  Germany  may  be  compelled  to  pay,  by  instal- 
ments, the  war  losses  she  caused. 

THE  BRITANNIC. 

PRESIDING  at  the  fifty-third  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Britannic  Assurance  Company,  Mr. 
F.  T.  Jefferson,  the  chairman,  had  a  pleasant  duty  toper- 
form.  Apart  from  heavy  death  claims  arising  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war  and  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1918,  the  year's  work  had  proved  thor- 
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EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 

Policies  issued  at  most  attrac- 
tive rates.  Consult  us  on 
this — it  may  be  your  particu- 
lar risk  is  just  the  one  for 
which  we  can  quote  you  very 
special  terms,  or  on  which  we 
can  suggest  precautions  that 
may  materially  reduce  your 
Insurance  premium. 


FIDELITY 

All  classes  of  Fidelity  Insur- 
ance effected.  Full  particu- 
lars, together  with  approxi- 
mate rates,  forwarded  on 
application.  The  Company's 
Bonds  are  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernment Departments  and 
High  Courts  of  Justice. 
Admiralty  Bail  Bonds  are  also 
granted. 


WOMEN'S  ILLNESS  AND 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

Provides  for  the  payment  of 
£4  per  week  (up  to  52  weeks) 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  of 
being  laid  up  with  any  of  the 
many  serious  illnesses  or  dis- 
eases as  specified  in  the  pros- 
pectus, and  for  many  other 
substantial  benefits.  Please 
ask  for  "  Women's  Accident 
or  Illness  "  Prospectus. 


ABSTAINERS'  Life  Assurance 

The  "  Sceptre  "  Abstain- 
ers' Section  issue  Life  As- 
surance Policies  to  Ab- 
stainers at  specially  fa- 
vourable rates.  Policy 
holders  in  this  section  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  a 
special  fund.  Write  to 
"  Sceptre  "  Abstainers' 
Section  for  detailed  par- 
ticulars. 


FARMERS'  INSURANCE 

This  special  series  includes 
Farmers'  Live  Stock  Poli- 
cies, Farmers'  "  Corn- 
pleat  "  Indemnity  Policy, 
Farmers'  "  Compleat  " 
Fire  Policy,  "  Tractor  " 
Policy,  Life  Assurance, 
Annuities,  etc. 


LIFE  FIRE  MARINE  I 
ACC1DENT&MOTOR 

the'all-in  policies  

__   ASSETS  EXCEED 


SIR.  EDWARD  M  MOUNTAIN 
MANACINO  director. 


MOTOR  CARS 

Policies  at  attractive  rates 
are  issued  for  the  insur- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  private 
and  commercial  cars  cover- 
ing accidental  damage, 
fire,  theft,  and  third 
party  indemnity.  Prompt 
and  generous  settlements. 
Ask  for  the  "  BD  " 
1919  "  Empire  "  Motor 
Policies. 


ILLNESS    AND  ACCIDENT 

A  series  of  attractive  in- 
surances at  moderate  rates 
is  issued  providing  for 
liberal  benefits  in  the 
event  of  fatal  and  other 
accidents  and  most  forms 
of  serious  illness.  Please 
ask  for  "  Accident,  Sick- 
ness and  Disease  "  Insur- 
ance Prospectus. 


CHILDRENS'  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

Write  for  particulars  of  an 
lttractive  scheme  for  provision 
of  funds  necessary  for  the 
higher  education  of  your  sons 
and  daughters,  or  for  their 
business  or  professional  train- 
ing. The  scheme  is  perfectly 
sound  and  simple,  and 
premiums  adapted  to  suit  re- 
quirements of  parents.  Please 
ask  for  "  Child's  Endow- 
ments "  Prospectus. 


LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 

A  Life  and  Endowment 
Policy  forms  one  of  the 
best  investments  possible. 
It  not  only  provides  for  a 
specific  sum  at  an  agreed 
date — say  10  or  15  years 
hence — but  also  affords 
provision  for  wife,  family 
or  dependents.  Send  post- 
card for  "  Endowment 
Assurance  "  Prospectus. 


THE  "ALL-IN"  POLICY 

For  Householders  saves  time, 
money  and  trouble,  and  con- 
solidates all  insurances  under 
one  Policy.  An  inclusive 
premium  of  5s.  per  ,£100  per 
annum  (minimum  premium 
7s.  6d.)  covers  practically 
every  serious  risk  to  which 
the  Householder  is  liable. 
The  "  All-In  "  Policy  for 
House  -  owners  covers  the 
building  only  for  Is.  6d.  per 
£100. 


ALL   CLASSES   OF  INSURANCE 
BUSINESS   TRANSACTED  INCLUDING 


Annuities 
Boilers 
Contingency 
Electrical  Machinery 
Engineering  Plant 


Gas  Plant 

Leasehold  Redemption 
Lifts 

Loss  of  Profits 
Marine 


Plate  Glass 
Public  Liability 
Securities  to  Transit 
Sprinkler  Leakage 
Etc.,  etc. 


Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  post  free  on  application . 


STAR  & 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE.  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE,  LONDON  E.C.3 

52  Threadneedle  Street  E.C.2.    79  Pall 
37  Queen  Victoria  Street  E.C.  4 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


32  Moorgate  Street  E.C.2.  41  Threadneedle  Street  E.C.2 
Mall  S.W.  1  296  High  Holborn  W.C.  1. 


Branches  and  Agents   throughout   the    United  Kingdom. 


ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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oughly  successful;  indeed,  with  those  misfortunes 
thrown  in,  there  was  very  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Taking  the  business  as  a  whole,  the  premiums  in- 
creased by  £^161,579  to  £1,632,828,  the  funds  from 
£4,512,733  to  ,£,'4,889,338,  and  the  amount  earned  as 
interest  from  £200,382  to  £232,358,  or  from  £^166,078 
to  £'190, 885  after  income-tax  had  been  deducted.  No 
such  expansion  of  funds  and  receipts  had  ever  pre- 
viously occurred,  and  the  increase  of  the  life  premiums 
was  more  than  double  that  in  any  former  year. 

In  the  ordinary  branch,  where  the  sums  assured 
under  10,714  policies  amounted  to  .£,798,903,  the 
premiums  increased  by  £39,345,  to  £327,209,  and  in 
the  industrial  branch  an  advance  of  ,£122,276,  to 
£^1,300,560,  was  secured.  In  each  case,  moreover,  the 
expansion  of  the  life  fund  and  revenue  from  invest- 
ments (net)  was  noticeably  important,  ordinary  funds 
increasing  from  £"1,859,129  to  £"2,011,283,  ar>d  the  re- 
ceipts from  interest,  dividends,  and  rents  from  ,£73,691 
to  £^88,604,  while  in  the  industrial  department  the 
corresponding  advances  were  from  £^2,297,602  to 
£2>5l5Al4>  and  frorn  £>9®>I3S  to  ,£99,920;  useful  pro- 
fits also  resulted  from  the  realisation  of  investments  at 
above  ledger  prices. 

As  the  average  rate  earned  on  the  total  mean 
funds  was  £^5  is.  4d.  per  cent,  gross  and  £"4  2s.  gd. 
per  cent,  net,  it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  enjoyed 
in  1918  was  very  real,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  the  amount  required  for  the  settlement  of  death 
claims.  In  point  of  fact  the  annual  valuation  showed 
that  a  surplus  of  £"104,444  brought  forward  had  in- 
creased to  £^181,048  during  the  twelve  months, 
although  the  margin  for  future  expenses  had  to  some 
extent  been  strengthened.  Of  this  surplus  .£.'96,615, 
or  rather  more  than  one-half,  was  declared  to  be 
divisible  amon-  the  shareholders  and  participating 
policyholders  in  the  ordinary  branch,  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  last-mentioned  class  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide reversionary  bonus  additions  to  the  sums  assured 
at  the  following  rates  per  cent. — namely,  16s.  if  policy 
effected  in  1918  ;  32s.  if  effected  in  1917;  48s.  if  effected 
in  1916;  and  64s.  if  effected  in  1915  or  earlier. 

BRITISH  EQUITABLE. 

TO-DAY  it  is  happily  possible  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Basil  May,  F.I. A.,  on  the  outcome  of  his  pro- 
longed effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  British 
Equitable  Assurance  Company.  About  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  was  appointed  manager  and  actuary,  experts 
were  aware  that  the  life  assurance  business,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  would  require  most  careful 
nursing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  much  premium 
income  would  be  lost  before  a  solid  foundation  could  be 
reached.  Two  quinquenniums,  at  least,  were  allowed 
for  the  work,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  it  has 
been  accomplished  within  the  period  stated,  notwith- 
standing the  serious  direct  and  indirect  losses  brought 
about  by  hostilities.  Direct  losses  were  £^91,591  in  the 
way  of  depreciated  assets,  £"23,274  (net)  due  to  war 
mortality,  and  a  substantial  sum  arising  from  extra 
taxation;  those  not  referred  to  in  the  current  report 
were  caused  by  the  absence  of  agents  and  the  necessity 
to  refuse  proposals  including  war  risk. 

In  face  of  such  losses  only  the  payment  of  interim 
bonuses  could  on  the  present  occasion  be  recommended 
by  the  directors,  but  an  examination  of  the  company's 
statements  indicates  that  the  days  of  disappointment 
are  now  at  an  end.  The  existing  life  connections  are 
undoubtedly  sound  and  profitable,  except  that  the 
net  rate  of  interest  is  still  unduly  low,  only  £^3  us.  iod. 
per  cent,  having  been  realized  in  1918-19.  Improvement 
in  this  respect  can,  moreover,  only  be  gradual,  owing 
to  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  life  fund  being  in- 
vested in  ground  rents,  which  are  not  at  present  readily 
saleable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  experience 
— formerly  the  main  cause  of  trouble — has  become 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  management  expenses  have 
been  reduced,  and  last  year  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  new  business  transacted,  439  policies, 
amounting  to  .£193,639  net,  and  £9,045  in  annual 
premiums,  being  completed,  against.  360  for  £"138,402, 
and  ,£6,916,  in  1917-18.    Stagnation,  in  short,  is  no 


longer  visible.  Total  premiums  increased  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  accounts  just  rendered  show 
that  last  year,  before  effect  had  been  given  to  the  valua- 
tion, there  was  an  increase  of  £^12,272  in  the  total  of 
the  funds.  On  such  a  foundation  Mr.  May  may  be 
expected  to1  build  rapidly  and  surely,  just  as  he  has  built 
on  the  small  beginnings  which  had  been  made  in  the 
way  of  general  departments. 

CANADA  LIFE. 

CANADIAN  Life  offices  have  not,  of  course,  es- 
caped loss  through  the  war.  In  each  of  the  last 
three  years  excess  mortality,  due  to  death  in  action, 
added  largely  to  the  claims,  while  in  1918,  influenza  and 
its  sequelae  carried  off  many  policyholders,  the  Canada 
Life  Assurance  Company  alone  having  to  find  .£93,700, 
making  £'354,937  in  all,  for  war  claims,  and  £129,637 
for  claims  which  arose  through  the  epidemic.  In  these 
respects  the  experience  has  not  been  dissimilar  from  our 
own,  but  in  other  ways  the  Dominion  offices  appear  to 
have  possessed  manifest  advantages.  Ordinary  mor- 
tality, always  low,  has  proved  lower  than  before ;  in- 
vestments, have  retained  their  value,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest earned  has  risen;  and,  lastly,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  volume  of  new  assurances  effected. 

The  current  report  of  the  office  named  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  ten  reports  issued  since  1908. 
It  shows  that  the  new  sums  assured  increased  by 
£'518,368,  to  £"4,909,247;  the  total  premiums  by 
£106,457,  to  £"1,324,847;  the  consideration  for  an- 
nuities by  £"24,254,  to  ,£73,158;  and  the  assets  by 
£^691,899,  to  £^13,550,872;  also  that  the  average  rate 
of  interest  earned  was  £"5  14s.  per  cent.,  or  £"2  14s. 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  all 
business  entered  into  since  December,  1900. 

Such  figures'  are  undeniably  satisfactory,  and  they 
sufficiently  explain  why  a  surplus  amounting  to 
£1,434,999  had  accumulated  on  31st  December  last, 
after  £"194,444  had  been  allotted  to  policies  entitled  to 
share  during  1918.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  surplus 
earned  each  year  largely  exceeds  the  amount  divided — 
this,  although  the  Canada  increased  its  bonuses  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  Last  year  war  and  influenza 
claims  amounted  to  £223,337,  but  the  valuation  never- 
theless showed  that  a  net  surplus  of  £"255,148  had  been 
earned — a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  normal  annual 
surplus  now  largely  exceeds  £450,000.  In  this  con- 
nection, attention  may  be  called  to  two  points  which 
are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Four  years  ago  a  special 
reserve  fund  of  £102,740  was  created,  and  it  is  still  in- 
tact, although  its  amount  is  not  included  in  that  of  the 
undivided  surplus;  and,  secondly,  the  assets  were  un- 
dervalued by  more  than  £'80,000  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

AS  a  result  of  sound  actuarial  methods  this  Toronto- 
London  life  office  has  long  been  held  in  high 
repute,  and  the  good  opinion  formed  of  it  will  not 
alter  now  that  another  annual  report  has  been  issued. 
In  one  vital  respect  there  was  further  improvement  last 
year.  In  1917  the  insurances  in  force  on  31st  Decem- 
ber increased  by  ,£1,391,348,  or  by  more  than  double  as 
much  as  in  the  previous  year,  whilst  in  1918  the  total 
was  raised  by  £"1,995,712,  to  £"18,901,267.  A  change 
of  this  kind  is  of  manifest  importance  to  policyholders, 
inasmuch  as  it  adds  materially  to  the  prospect  of  hand- 
some bonuses  being  declared  in  the  near  future.  The 
impermanency  of  the  business  obtained  was,  one  may 
say,  the  weak  spot  in  the  company's  armour,  heavy 
expenditure  being  incurred  in  replacing  the  premium 
income  cancelled  through  policies  being  surrendered  or 
allowed  to  lapse.  New  business  is  notoriously  costly  to 
procure,  whereas  the  collection  of  renewal  premiums  is 
a  comparatively  inexpensive  matter,  and  leaves  a 
margin  to  add  to  the  surplus. 

Last  year  the  performance  of  the  Confederation  Life 
Association  was  in  this  respect  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
reteipts  from  first  year  premiums  increasing-  from 
£"140,241  to  £^181,046,  and  those  from  renewals  from 
£"496,919  to  £^547,780,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  expense  ratio,  in  spite  of  the  enlarged 
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SSURANCE  COMPANY 

is  the  oldest  Life  Office  of  the  Empire  from  beyond  the  seas.  It  was 
founded  in  1847  and  now  possesses  Assets  of  £13,500,000,  thus 
being  one  of  the  largest  Life  Offices  in  the  Empire. 

Its  financial  position  is  unusually  strong,  and  is  under  the  strictest 
Government  supervision. 

Its  Policy  contract,  with  Guaranteed  Loan  and  Surrender  Values, 
is  the  most  liberal  in  the  Life  Assurance  market,  and  its  Bonuses  to 
Policy-Holders   have   not  been  surpassed. 

AH  through  the  war  it  has  paid  its  present  high  rate  of  Bonus,  and 
last  year  carried  forward  over  £1,500,000  of  undivided  surplus.  The 
Company    also    transacts    annuity    business    on    the    best    terms  obtainable. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    DISTRICT  AGENCIES 

are  invited  from  Gentlemen  in  a  position  to  influence  a  moderate 
volume  of  new    business  annually. 


Reply  to— MANAGER,  Canada  Life  Office,  Canada  Life 
Building,     King     Street,     Cheapside,    London,    E.C.  2. 


S 

CE  O 


EQUITABLE 

»ANY,  LIMITED. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £1,620,000 
Subscribed  Capital  -  £300,000 
Paid-up  Capital  -  £34,500 


The   Company   transacts   the    following   classes   of  business— 

LIFE  FIRE  ACCIDENT  BURGLARY 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  &  THIRD  PARTY 


Write  for  particulars  of  the 

NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


To  the  Manager, 


1,  2  &  3  Queen   Street   Place,   London,    E.C.  4. 
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volume  of  new  transactions;  7,849  policies,  amounting 
to  £3,630,426,  being  issued,  compared  with  7,144,  for 
£2,988,321,  in  1917.  Interest  earnings,  less  Govern- 
ment taxes  and  license  fees,  also  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — from  £208,651  to  £225,774 — and  the 
average  net  rate  of  interest  realized  appreciably  rose. 
Calculated  on  the  total  funds,  invested  and  uninvested, 
less  deferred  premiums  and  liabilities  immediately  pay- 
able, it  was  5.63  per  cent.,  or  more  than  2\  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  the  valuation  of  all  par- 
ticipating policies  issued  since  1900 — now  between  two- 
thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  total  business  in  force. 

EAGLE,   STAR  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 

WHEN  the  financial  history  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  written  by  some  future  Doubleday,  considerable 
space  will  probably  be  devoted  to  Sir  Edward  Moun- 
tain and  the  great  insurance  office  established  by  him 
in  a  few  years.  At  the  end  of  191 3  the  British  Dom- 
inions General  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.— the  original 
undertaking — was  about  nine  years  old,  was  but  little 
known  outside  of  marine  circles,  and  its  receipts  from 
fire  and  general  premiums  had  just  exceeded  £40,000, 
those  derived  from  marine  insurance  transactions  being 
about  eight  times  greater.  Subsequently  several  im- 
portant businesses  were  taken  over,  and  the  report  of 
the  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  that  of  a  leading  composite  office. 

Including  the  figures  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Law  Life  Assurance  Association,  the  Commonwealth 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  British  Crown  Assurance 
Corporation,  the  liabilities  showed  a  total  of 
£16,703,469  on  31st  December  last,  £13,672,176  being 
debited  to  the  life  departmetnt  and  £3,031,293,  inclu- 
sive of  £747,896  paid-up  capital,  to  the  fire  and 
general  and  marine  departments,  whose  accumulated 
funds  amounted  net  to  £526,626  and  £1,063,678 — in 
the  latter  case  after  payment  of  preference  dividends 
and  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares ;  there  was 
a  general  reserve  of  £500,000,  together  with  £92,500 
in  the  investment  reserve  fund  and  £99,520  set  aside 
for  claims  intimated. 

Not  less  satisfactory  was  the  financial  condition  dis- 
closed by  the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  net 
balances  due  to  the  company  for  premiums  and  by 
agents  being  small,  and  only  £232,780  being  taken 
credit  for  in  respect  of  acquired  businesses  plus  extra- 
ordinary expenses  out  of  .£749,539  which  had  actually 
been  spent.  The  remaining  assets  consisted  of  invest- 
ments and  freehold  property  at  cost,  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  loans,  cash,  accrued  interest,  and  policy  stamps 
— all  good  securities  in  conjunction  with  the  investment 
reserve  fund. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  which  exists  to-day  is 
equally  reflected  by  the  revenue  accounts.  Marine 
premiums  totalled  £1,675,908  last  year,  and  £909,241 
was  yielded  by  fire  and  general  premiums ;  while  the 
receipts  of  the  life  department  were  £983,467  from  life 
assurances,  £12,061  from  capital  redemption  transac- 
tions, and  £63,486  from  the  sale  of  annuities.  Further- 
more interest,  less  income  tax,  produced  in  the  various 
departments  a  sum  only  just  short  of  half-a-million 
pounds;  and  in  connection  with  the  company's  revenue 
and  expenditure  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  figures  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Association  could  not  be 
included  in  the  1918  accounts. 

GENERAL  ACCIDENT. 

WHEN  the  accounts  of  the  General  Accident  Fire 
and  Life  Assurance  Corporation  for  191 7  were 
submitted,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  a  sound 
foundation  had  been  reached,  although,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Salonica  conflagration,  the  fire  account 
had  to  be  closed  with  a  balance  of  £21,396  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  a  further  loss  had  resulted  from  casualty 
operations  in  the  United  States  field.  Last  year,  fortun- 
ately, there  was  no  great  disaster  to  deplore,  and  the 
fire  account,  after  reserving  40  per  cent,  of  the  net 
premiums  for  unexpired  risks,  was  closed  with  the 
handsome  profit  of  £47,991,  to  which  had  to  be  added 
£76,593  from  the  accident  and  general  account. 


Including  the  balance  brought  forward  from  191 7, 
and  £32,417  interest  and  fees,  the  Corporation  was  left 
with  £163,131  in  its  profit  account.  Net  revenue  ex- 
penditure reduced  this  amount  to  £138,311,  or  to 
£86,491  after  £51,820  had  been  transferred  to  reserve 
for  depreciation  of  investments.  Dividends  on  the 
Five  per  cent,  preference  shares,  and  15  per  cent,  to 
the  ordinary  shareholders,  absorbed  £45,150,  leaving 
£41,341  to  be  carried  forward. 

These  results  are  incomparably  the  best  reported  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  there  is  now  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  Corporation  should  not  pay  dividends  on  a 
steadily  rising  scale.  Possibly  the  whole  of  the  profits 
derived  from  underwriting  or  investments  may  not  im- 
mediately be  available  for  strengthening  the  reserves  or 
for  distribution  among  the  proprietors,  but  at  the  end 
of  most  years  sufficient  should  be  in  hand  to  make  the 
payment  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  an 
easy  task. 

LIVERPOOL   AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE. 

A FINE  performance  now  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
management  of  the  life  department  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  Five 
years  ago  the  usual  quinquennial  valuation  made  by 
the  British  Offices  Om.  and  Om.  (5)  life  tables  com- 
bined with  2|  per  cent,  interest — a  very  stringent  test 
— enabled  the  directors  to  declare  (1)  a  simple  rever- 
sionary bonus  of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum ;  (2)  an  inter- 
mediate bonus  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  (3)  to  carry  forward  £270,778,  plus  a  surplus  in 
the  "Globe"  fund.  Now,  after  five  years  affected  by 
war,  a  precisely  similar  valuation  has  permitted  of 
these  bonuses  being  repeated,  a  contraction  to 
£221,591  in  the  amount  of  surplus  retained  being  the 
only  difference  to  record.  In  fairness  to  the  Company 
it  must  further  be  stated  that  £100,000  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  investment  reserve  fund,  against 
£50,000  at  the  end  of  191 3,  so  that  the  profit  realised 
in  each  term  must  have  been  approximately  identical. 

A  comparison  of  the  life  accounts  for  1913  and  1918 
reveals  one  of  the  causes  of  this  truly  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Considerably  more  new  business  was  obtained 
than  in  the  1909-13  period;  the  premium  income  rose 
from  £273,340  to  £341,241,  and  the  life  assurance 
fund,  before  transfers  out  of  surplus  had  been  made, 
expanded  at  a  less  pronounced  rate  than  did  the  net  in- 
terest receipts.  Less  income-tax,  the  net  sum  received 
was  £149,901  in  1913,  and  £167,208  in  1918,  whereas 
the  total  of  the  fund  was  £4,111,044  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  and  £4,465,389  five  years  later. 

In  its  other  departments  this  famous  Liverpool  com- 
pany made  greater  progress  in  1918  than  in  any  pre- 
vious period.  Fire  premiums  increased  last  year  from 
£3,557,410  to  £4,060,777,  accident  premiums  from 
£164,245  to  £184,676,  Employers'  liability  premiums 
from  £145,818  to  £172,685,  and  miscellaneous  insur- 
ance premiums  from  £1,170,083  to  £1,344,215. 
Marine  premiums,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  war  risk 
insurances,  naturally  showed  reduced  figures,  but  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  £742,609  received  repre- 
sented considerably  greater  ship  and  cargo  values  than 
did  the  £809,065  recorded  in  the  1917  account.  More- 
over the  business  transacted  last  year  proved  excep- 
tionally profitable.  In  addition  to  the  extra  reserves 
necessitated  by  increased  premiums,  £100,000  was 
transferred  to  the  fire  account,  £6,000  to  the  personal 
accident  account,  and  £20,000  to  the  staff  pension 
fund.  Even  then  the  net  balance  at  credit  of  profit  and 
loss,  after  payment  of  the  final  dividend,  amounted  to 
£750,956,  against  £471,226  at  the  end  of  1917. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

ALL  important  composite  offices  have  made 
wonderful  strides  since  1913,  fire,  casualty, 
and  marine  premiums  having  been  received  in 
most  abundant  streams.  Profit  and  loss  accounts 
moreover,  show  that  the  additional  business  re- 
sulting from  the  war  has  added  largely  to  pre- 
vious gains,  notwithstanding  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  aggretgate  profit  realized  has  had  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  tax  collector  for  income-tax  and 
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Large  Bonus  Additions 

The  Bonus  declarations  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  have  been  made 
throughout  its  history  at  consistently  high  ( compound)  rates.  The 
rate  declared  at  the  recent  division  of  profits  {1915)  maintained 
this  record  and  resulted  for  the  quinquennial  period  in  annual 
additions  to  the  original  sum  assured  of  fiom  £1  15s.  Od.  to 
£A  12s.  Od.  per  annum,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  policy. 

Scottish  Amicable 


ESTABLISHED  1826 


Life  Assurance  Society 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  NO  SHAREHOLDERS 

Funds  exceed  -  £6,500,000 
Claims  Paid  -      -  £11,700,000 

Head  Office:  St.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW 
London  Office:  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.2. 

All  Classes  of  Assurance  and  Annuity  contracts  effected  | 
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LIFE     INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

GREAT  in  Age,  It  is  a  Centenarian  in  its  own  right,  and,  by  its  absorption  of  the 
Amicable  Society,  the  OLDEST  LIFE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

GREAT  in  Volume  of  Business.  Its  Annual  New  Business  for  many  years  has 
been  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  British  Life  Office  not  transacting  Industrial 
Business. 

GREAT  in  Profit-Earning  Capacity.  The  Quinquennial  Valuation  as  at  30th  June, 
1916,  on  exactly  the  same  strong  2\  per  cent,  reserve  bnsv<  as  in  1911,  disclosed 
a  surplus  of  £612,552,  after  the  writing-off  of  £806,032  as  the  full  measure  of  war 
shrinkage  of  invested  funds  and  excess  war  mortality.  The  surplus  distributed  for 
the  previous  quinquennium  was  £627,504. 

GRF  AT  in  Reserve  Strength.  After  two  years  of  war  strain,  reserves  were  set  aside 
on  the  basis  of  a  strictly  net  premium  valuation  at  an  assumed  net  interest  earning 
rate  of  only  2\  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  a  further  sum  of  £383,575  was 
reserved  as  a  floating  War  Contingency  Fund. 

GREATEST  in  the  Fact  that  the  Directors  under  war  conditions  have  maintained 
reserves  on  an  even  more  severe  basis  than  the  exceptionally  strong  standard  of  1911. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

NORWICH   UNION    LIFE   OFFICE,  NORWICH 

OR  TO  ANY  AGENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
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excess  profits  duty.  How  marked  has  been  the  change 
during  the  last  five  years  is  made  apparent  when  the  ac- 
counts of  the  London  Assurance  are  examined.  In  191 3 
this  ancient  corporation — its  bi-centenary  will  be  cele- 
brated next  year — raised  £695,147  in  fire  premiums, 
£395,094  in  marine  premiums,  and  a  small  sum  from 
accident  and  other  sources.  Now  the  corresponding 
totals  indicate  that  the  receipts  of  the  Corporation  have 
more  than  doubled.  Including  those  of  the  British 
Law  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was  taken  over 
last  year,  the  corresponding  amounts  were  £1,231,618 
and  £1,213,551  in  1918,  while  those  of  the  accident 
department  were  .£56,303,  against  £15,608  in  191 3. 

Not  less  striking  are  the  increases  in  the  amounts  car- 
ried down  as  profit  from  the  two  principal  accounts — 
namely,  from  £70,105  to  £146,827  in  the  case  of  fire 
business,  and  from  £37,049  to  £376,256  in  that  of 
marine  business.  Balance  sheet  contrasts  are  quite  as 
interesting,  the  expansion  of  the  various  funds  having 
been  as  follows  : — Fire,  from  £750,000  to  £1,000,000; 
marine,  from  £420,000  to  £1,300,000;  accident,  from 
£20,652  to  £50,000;  capital  redemption,  from  £8,294 
to  £19,812  ;  and  general  reserve,  from  £450,000  to 
£750,000.  Furthermore,  the  amount  at  credit  of  in- 
vestments depreciation  and  contingencies  account 
showed  an  increase  from  £152,000  to  £330,000,  and  a 
considerably  larger  balance  was  carried  forward. 

As  conspicuously  successful  was  the  management  of 
the  life  department  during  the  same  five  critical  years. 
The  life  account  shows  that  between  1913  and  1918  the 
net  premiums  increased  from  £206,569  to  £247,337, 
and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  annuities  from  £4,374 
to  £53,779;  Avhile  the  funds  expanded  from  £2,640,187 
to  2,897,684,  and  the  revenue  from  investments  from 
£109,131  to  £132,885  before  income-tax  had  been  de- 
ducted. In  the  case  of  the  new  business,  again,  the  re- 
cord is  good.  New  sums  assured  (net)  were  only 
£34,895  less  in  1918  than  in  19*13,  while  the  new 
premium  income  obtained  was  some  £4,035  greater 
The  recovery  from  the  early  effects  of  the  war  has  there- 
fore been  very  rapid,  and  it  is  probable  that  two  or  three 
years  hence  the  volume  of  transactions  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before. 

LONDON  AND   LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 

A year  ago  it  was  evident  that  those  life  offices  which 
had  made  themselves  popular  in  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  here,  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
stagnation  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe, 
and  had  in  1917  regained  a  part  of  their  former  pros- 
perity. The  London  and  Lancashire  Life  and  General 
Assurance  Association,  for  instance,  increased  its  out- 
put of  policies  from  1,167  TO  2,016,  its  new  sums  as- 
sured from  £609,601  to  £883,410,  and  its  new  annual 
premium  income  obtained  from  £23,227  to  £44,328, 
with  the  result  that,  at  £405,223,  the  total  premium  re- 
ceipts showed  considerable  expansion.  As  this  satisfac- 
tory recovery  coincided  with  the  completion  of  a  quin- 
quennial valuation  period  which  had  specially  been 
marked  by  increased  interest  earnings,  both  gross  and 
net,  it  was  possible,  of  course,  that  a  part  of  the  im- 
provement had  been  due  to  the  knowledge  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  at  hand.  Probably  this  was  to  some 
extent  the  fact,  seeing  that  the  number  of  policies  is- 
sued decreased  to  1,834  m  1918.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  sums  assured  increased  to  £929,616,  the 
single  premiums  from  £3,234  to  £15,135,  and  nearly 
as  large  an  amount — £40,784 — was  obtained  in  the 
form  of  yearly  renewal  premium  income. 

In  face  of  these  figures  even  a  confirmed  pessimist 
would  scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to  contend  that  this 
international  life  office  was  not  basking  in  sunshine  last 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  premiums  increased 
by  £24,363,  to  £429,586;  the  life  funds  by  £112,878, 
to £4, 102, 637 — another  milestone;  the  net  interest  earn- 
ings by  £6,615,  TO  £l(*>3,427;  and  the  average  rate 
realized  from  £4  10s.  5d.  to  £4  11s.  ud.  per  cent, 
gross,  and  from  £4  os.  2d.  to  £4  2s.  5d.  per  cent., 
after  deduction  of  income  tax.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  both  the  home  and  colonial  business  of  the  com- 
pany expanded,  and  we  have  a  record  justifying  the 


optimistic  language  used  by  Mr.  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt,  the 
chairman,  at  the  recent  general  meeting. 

Moreover,  the  minor  departments,  which  are  in  fu- 
ture to  be  operated  with  greatly  increased  vigour,  with- 
out exception  made  substantial  progress  last  year,  fire 
premiums  increasing  by  £87,933,  to  £^9,328;  cas- 
ualty premiums  by  £6,428,  to  £93,105;  and  those  in 
respect  of  fixed  date  insurances  by  £2,003,  to  £5>102  > 
while  the  amounts  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count, although  less  than  at  the  end  of  1917,  were 
again  substantial,  and  resulted  in  a  considerably  en- 
larged balance  being  carried  forward. 

LONDON   AND  MANCHESTER. 

MOST  life  offices,  ordinary  and  industrial, were  better 
patronized  in  1918  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
it  is  understood  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919  the 
demand  for  policies  was  generally  satisfactory.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  London  and  Man- 
chester Assurance  Company,  which  closed  its  financial 
year  on  24th  March  last,  about  four  and  a  half  months 
after  active  hostilities  had  ceased.  In  1917-18,  when 
some  previous  records  were  surpassed,  the  total 
premium  income  increased  by  £57,709,  to  £890,924, 
whereas  last  year  there  was  an  advance  of  £128,467,  to 
£1,019,391,  premiums  increasing  by  £104,694  in  the 
industrial  branch,  and  by  £23,813  in  the  ordinary 
branch.  Similar  gains  have  never  before  been  reported 
by  the  management,  and  they  indicate  the  existence  of 
conditions  which  should  hearten  everybody  engaged  in 
life  assurance  propaganda  in  this  country. 

Both  life  accounts  are,  indeed,  most  encouraging.  In- 
dustrial policies  issued  expanded  from  259,173  to 
275,778  in  number,  and  from  £2,780,528  to  £3, 164,974 
in  amount,  while  the  comparison  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
contracts  was  as  under : — 

1917-  18 — Policies,  3,913;  sum  assured,  £252,336; 
new  annual  premiums,  £15,185. 

1918-  19 — Policies,  5,523;  sum  assured,  £401,697; 
new  annual  premiums,  £27,128. 

Including  the  investment  reserve  fund  of  £165,000, 
the  total  security  for  policyholders  amounted  to 
£2,154,094  on  24th  March  last,  and  compared  with 
£1,919,312  on  the  same  day  in  1918.  Of  this  increase 
of  £234,782  nearly  £149,000  occurred  in  the  industrial 
branch  and  rather  more  than  £86,000  in  the  ordinary 
branch,  which  now  has  nearly  four  and  a  half  years' 
premiums  accumulated. 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

COLONIAL  life  offices  almost  without  an  exception 
propered  in  1918,  and  most  of  them  obliterated  all 
records.  In  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1917,  con- 
siderably increased  business  was  transacted  by  the  Na- 
tional Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  but  last 
year  the  sums  assured,  including  those  under  endow- 
ment policies,  totalled  £4,320,512,  or  about  £815,000 
more,  and  exceeded  by  over  £673,000  the  highest  pre- 
war total.  The  expansion  of  the  premium  income  was 
not  less  sensational.  The  11,885  policies  issued  yielded 
£183,153  in  the  way  of  new  annual  premium  revenue, 
and  of  this  amount  £176,518  was  received  during  the 
year;  single  premiums  produced  £11,289;  renewal 
premiums  £1,168,417,  and  after  deduction  of  re-assur- 
ances the  society  was  left  with  an  income  of 
£1,333,923,  or  some  £103.000  more  than  in  1917-18. 
Moreover  the  accounts  show  that  the  large  sum  of 
£839,848,  was  added  to  the  assurance  fund,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  £11,708,850  was  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  This  increase  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  over  £98,000,  and  constituted  another  record, 
as  also  did  the  amount  of  £562,888  received  as  interest 
and  rents,  after  deduction  of  rates  and  taxes. 

The  accounts  of  this  office  further  show  that  out  of 
total  disbursements  amounting  to  £1.081,726  no  less 
than  £876,989  was  paid  to  policy-holders  or  their  re- 
presentatives;  also  that  out  of  death  claims  amounting 
to, -£489,862,  £207,088  were  the  direct  results  of  active 
military  service.  This  suggests  that  during  the  cur- 
rent year  the  funds  of  this  Melbourne  office  will  aug- 
ment by  a  good  deal  more  than  a  million  pounds 
sterling. 
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Head  Offices  : — Phcenix    House,    King    William    Street,    London,   E.G.  4. 


TOTAL  ASSETS  NEARLY 

£20,000,000 


CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED 

£100,000,000 


Chairman 


«0ESTABL[SHEDi78SB)' 
Rt.  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  P.C.,  G.G.S.I. 


FIRE  -  LIFE  -  ACCIDENT  -  MARINE 

Loss  of  Profits  following  Fire,  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Fidelity  Guarantee,  Burglary,  Trustee  and  Executor,  Etc. 


ANNUITIES   GRANTED   ON    FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 


Genera!  Manager       •       Sir  GERALD  H.  RYAN. 


THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

(INCORPORATED   AD.  1720) 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  HOUSE,  E.G.  3 


FIRE 
MARINE 

BURGLARY 

WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

PUBLIC 
LIABILITY 

Asset : 

£8,526,459 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT 

MOTOR 
PLATE  GLASS 

LIVE  STOCK 
FIDELITY  AND 
GOVERNMENT 
BONDS,  &c. 

Income  : 

£3,084,450 


The  Corporation  has  granted  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine 
Insurances  for  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  APPLICATION  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

TRULY  remarkable  valuation  results  are  announced 
by  the  London  management  of  this  famous  Sydney 
life  office.  Up  to  the  end  of-  1914  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  business  had  not  seriously  been  affected  by  events 
in  Europe,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  there  was  a 
surplus  of  ^1,139,953  in  the  ordinary  department,  out 
of  which  cash  bonuses  amounting  to  £1,026,139  were 
allotted,  providing  about  £1,800,000  in  the  form  of 
reversionary  additions.  For  the  four  following  years 
the  respective  amounts  were  as  under  : — 


Reversionary 

Year. 

Surplus. 

Cash  Bonus. 

Bonus. 

1915 

£983,719 

£838,719 

£1,500,000 

1916 

997,178 

857,178 

1,500,000 

1917 

696,553 

554,553 

1,000,000 

1918 

1,197,931 

1,005,931 

1,700,000 

The  report  made  by  the  actuary,  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott, 
F.I. A.,  explains  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  recovery. 
In  the  first  place  the  war  claims,  although  they  totalled 
£'767,147,  were  nearly  £7i8o,ooo  less  than  in  1917,  for 
which  year  an  amount  of  £^945, 507  was  reported;  and 
secondly,  the  termination  of  the  war  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  policies  on  which  extra  premiums  were  pay- 
able, with  the  result  that  about  £350,000  held  on  that 
account  was  brought  in  to  the  general  surplus.  It  is  also 
evident  from  his  statement,  and  from  other  information 
which  has  reached  this  country  in  advance  of  the  annual 
report,  that  the  Society  was  generally  prosperous  last 
year,  the  new  business  transacted  largely  exceeding 
that  of  any  previous  year,  while  the  effective  rate  of 
interest  obtained  was  £[5  4s.  3d.  per  cent.,  compared 
with  £?5  is.  8d.  in  1917,  £?4  19s.  8d.  in  1916,  and 
^4  14s.  1  id.  in  191 5.  The  annual  income  of  the 
society  from  premiums  and  interest  amounted  to 
£5,094,832  last  year,  and  Mr.  Elliott  mentions  that  the 
cash  bonuses  allotted  since  its  inception  already  amount 
to  £^23, 105,503  in  the  ordinary  department;  also  that 
more  than  52  per  cent,  of  the  policies  issued  are  in  force. 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Life  Insur- 
ance Society  the  president,  Mr.  Haynes  S. 
Robinson,  startled  his  audience  by  announcing  that  for 
the  first  nineteen  weeks  of  the  current  year  the  net  new 
business  amounted  to  more  than  £[2,500,000,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  fully  £1,000,000  the  corresponding  total  for 
191 7.  This  statement  indicates  that  our  home  life 
offices  have  entered  upon  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in 
their  history.  No  doubt  a  part  of  this  great  increase 
was  due  to  the  completion  of  assurances  which  had 
temporarily  been  held  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  war, 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the 
same  rate  of  expansion  will  be  maintained  until  the 
31st  December  next  .  It  may  be,  however.  The  new 
business  return  shows  that  last  year  the  Society  com- 
pleted 7,884  policies  for  £4,259,470,  against  6,831  for 
£3,556,313  in  1917,  and  obtained  £163,291,  against 
£133,840,  in  the  way  of  annual  premium  income,  An 
active  and  highly  progressive  business  therefore  existed 
before  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  between  the  date 
of  that  event  and  the  closing  of  the  books  only  a  few  of 
the  closed  colonial  branches  could  possibly  have  been 
re-opened.  Most  of  the  expansion  which  occurred  in 
1918  was,  in  fact  secured  at  home,  nearly  £500,000 
being  added  to  the  sums  assured  here.  This  year  it 
may  be  the  turn  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  branch 
managers  and  agents  to  score. 

New  business  expansion  was  not,  however,  the  only 
indication  of  continued  prosperity.  Life  premiums  in- 
creased by  £^55,037,  to>  £1,662,736;  the  life  insurance 
fund  by  .£746,993,  to  £713,516,510;  and  the  net  interest 
earnings  on  life  account  by  £53,644,  to  £563, 329, 
with  the  result  that  the  net  rate,  calculated  on  the  total 
mean  funds,  including  all  unproductive  assets,  rose 
from  £4  3s.  3d.  to  £4  6s.  per  cent.  Compared  with 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  computation  of 
liabilities,  the  average  rate  obtained  last  year  was 
therefore  about  one-eighth  per  cent  higher  than  in  1917, 
and  represented  an  addition  of  over  £15,000  to  the 
amount  of  surplus  resulting  from  excess  interest 
earnings. 


That  the  Norwich  Union  was  not  considerably  more 
prosperous  than  in  any  previous  war  year  was  solely 
due  to  one  cause — abnormal  mortality.  War  claims, 
more  or  less  expected — amounted  to  £110,190,  but  a 
still  larger  sum  of  £7136,330  had  quite  unexpectedly  to 
be  found  in  respect  of  deaths  from  influenza.  The 
remaining  claims  were  equal  to  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  expected  according  to  the  tables  in  use,  and 
agreed  generally  with  the  former  experience  of  the 
society,  but  with  special  claims  aggregating  £246,520, 
out  of  a  total  0^749,626,  an  adverse  mortality  experi- 
ence was  inevitable,  and  the  actuarial  investigation 
revealed  a  loss  of  £34,145,  compared  with  the  cus- 
tomary substantial  profit.  Policyholders  who  are  fond 
of  studying  vital  statistics  will  probably  note  that  the 
normal  surplus  from  suspended  mortaity  cannot  now  be 
much  less  than  £200,000  per  annum. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL. 

NOT  least  among  the  financial  surprises  of  the  year 
1918  was  the  wide-spread  demand  for  National  War 
Bonds  on  the  instalment  plan.  Most  life  offices  put 
forward  schemes  enabling  these  bonds  to  be  purchased 
by  means  of  endowment  assurance  policies,  and  all  of 
them,  it  may  be  said,  proved  more  or  less  successful. 
In  the  case  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  the 
success  attained  was  most  remarkable,  as  the  volume 
of  new  ordinary  business  transacted  was  practically 
doubled.  In  191 7,  when  the  sums  assured  increased  by 
£1,870,280,  and  the  new  premiums  by  £[194,163,  the 
company  issued  56,502  policies,  assuring  the  sum  of 
£6,951,269,  with  relative  new  premiums  amounting  to 
£567,472  per  annum.  These  aggregates  had  not 
often  been  exceeded,  or  equalled,  in  the  history  of  the 
business,  but  last  year  the  popularity  of  the  company's 
War  Bond  purchase  scheme  raised  the  totals  to  84,453, 
£13,846,213,  and  £1,293,183  respectively,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  ordinary  premium  income  increased  by 
£1,275,634,  to  £6, 770, 839,  the  life  assurance  fund  by 
£3,298,510  to  £52,436,504,  and  the  revenue  from  in- 
vestments by  £48,670,  to  £"2,478,356,  before  income- 
tax  had  been  deducted. 

In  the  industrial  branch,  which  suffered  specially 
from  mortality  due  to  war  and  the  two  outbreaks  of  in- 
fluenza, the  gains  last  year  were  not  quite  so  sensa- 
tional, but  more  policies  were  issued- — 1,608,635 
against  1,583,522 — and  the  maximum  sum  assured  rose 
from  £27,806,442  to  £^30, 843, 539,  exclusive  of 
bonuses.  This  total  is  far  the  largest  recorded  since  the 
publication  of  new-  business  figures  was  begun,  and  it 
indicates  that  the  sum  assured  per  policy  has  about 
doubled  since  1910,  when  2,306,412  policies,  assuring 
£20,546,799,  were  issued. 

The  change  in  question  accounts  for  the  extremely 
rapid  expansion  of  the  industrial  premium  income  since 
1914,  when  an  amount  of  £8,176,202  was  reported. 
Since  then  the  total  has  risen  to  £'9,736,403,  the  sums 
annually  added  having  been  £329,861  in  1915, 
£391,660  in  1916,  £479-! 35  in  I9I7,  and"  £359-545 
last  year,  when  the  income  cancelled  by  death  was 
much  greater  than  in  most  years.  War  claims  and 
mortality  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  have,  as  is 
admitted,  temporarily  diminished  the  prosperity  of  this 
branch,  but  it  is  in  sound  condition,  and  at  the  recent 
investigation  a  surplus  of  £533,888  was  reported.  Last 
year,  of  course,  the  progress  made  was  less  than  aver- 
age, but  comparison  with  previous  figures  shows  that 
the  increase  of  the  funds  and  net  interest  earnings  was 
more  substantiatl  than  usual,  the  former  augmenting 
by  £2,674,798  to  £49,948,117,  and  the  latter  by 
£175,504,  to  £"1,962, 533.  Recovery  in  such  circum- 
stances is  certain  to  be  rapid,  and  the  prediction  may 
be  ventured  that  two  or  three  years  hence  the  surplus 
will  have  doubled. 

Probably  a  similar  improvement  will  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  valuation  of  the  ordinary  branch, 
although  the  resumption  of  bonus  allocations  will 
naturally  retard  the  accumulation  of  surplus.  While  this 
fact  must  be  remembered,  it  is  at  the  same  time  possible 
to  feel  sanguine.  War  mortality — a  terrible  burden — 
has  no  longer  seriously  to  be  considered,   and  in  the 
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cannot  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  right  to  share  in 
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Assets  Exceed, 
£2,500,000 


Claims  Paid 

Over  £11,000,000 


By  Appointment 


GENERAL 

ACCIDENT  FIRE  &  LIFE 
ASSURANCE,  COR?ORATION 


LIMITED 


BUILDINGS 

Scotland. 


GENERAL 

Perth. 

GENERAL  BUILDINGS 

Aldwych,  London. 


The  "  GENERAL "  is  the  pioneer  Company  of  MOTOR  INSURANCE.  Its  unique 
service    and    world-wide     representatives    are    always    at    the    disposal    of    the  insured. 


Special  Features. 

Complete  protection  at  Low  Rates. 
Prompt  and  Liberal  Claims  Settlements. 
Special  facilities  for  prompt  repairs. 

All  Classes  of  Insurance  Business  transacted. 

General  Manager:   F.   NORIE-MILLER,  J.P.,  F.E.I.S. 
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next  place  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  income-tax  has  now 
been  neutralized,  the  rates  actually  earned  on  the  or- 
dinary and  industrial  funds  (exclusive  of  reversions) 
having  been  £4  is.  4d.  and  £4  2s.  5d.  respectively  last 

year. 

THE   PHCENIX  ASSURANCE. 

WHEN  preparing  a  profit  and  loss  account  for  1918, 
the  accountants  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Com- 
pany made  an  interesting  departure — one  which  might 
well  be  honoured  by  imitation.  On  the  debit  side  the 
profit  transferred  from  the  fire,  accident,  and  marine  ac- 
counts is  shown  to  have  amounted  to  ^655,999,  but 
from  this  sum  £481,440  is  deducted  for  "income,  ex- 
cess  profits  and  other  taxes."  In  other  words  73-39 
per  cent,  of  the  profit  that  had  resulted  from  under- 
writing was  taken  by  the  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  rents  which  had  previously  been  deducted. 
The  separate  accounts  show  that  these  receipts  and  de- 
ductions were  as  under  : — 


Interest 

Income 

Net  sum 

Earned 

Tax 

Realised 

gross. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fire  Department 

89,600 

25,760 

63,840 

Marine  ,, 

60,724 

17,458 

43,266 

Accident  ,, 

5,735 

1,597 

4,138 

Sinking  Fund  ,, 

21,372 

5,993 

15,379 

Life 

...  527,367 

109,036 

418,331 

Other  Accounts 

99,475 

40,095 

59,380 

^7804,273 

,£199,939 

,£604,334 

In  face  of  such  figures  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  insurance  companies  have  continued  to  thrive,  but 
they  have  done  so.  The  Phoenix  was  undoubtedly  pros- 
perous last  year,  as  after  £'25,000' had  been  transferred 
to  office  premises  account,  and  ,£42,951  to  the  accident 
fund  (additional  reserve),  it  was  found  possible  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  dividend,  and  also  to  make  provision 
for  the  November,  1919,  (interim)  dividend,  one  moiety 
of  which,  being  5s.  6d.  per  share,  has  already  been 
paid.  In  future,  therefore,  the  payment  of  an  interim 
dividend  will  be  avoided,  and  whatever  sum  is  given  to 
the  shareholders  at  the  annual  general  meeting  will 
come  out  of  the  ascertained  profits  of  the  preceding 
year. 

In  the  life  department,  which  had  been  liberally  sup- 
ported in  1916  and  1917,  considerably  more  new  busi- 
ness was  completed  last  year,  sums  assured  increasing 
ing  from  £"1,123,511  to  £"1,420,418,  and  the  new  an- 
nual premiums  from  £59,748  to  £^66,550,  or  by  more 
than  ten  per  cent.  A  useful  addition  of  £27,963  was 
also  made  to  the  total  premium  income,  which  was  car- 
ried to  £762,341,  and,  at  ;£i  1,146,886,  the  life  funds 
showed  the  handsome  increase  of  £"230,664,  an  amount 
which  represents  about  £"9,000  in  the  way  of  interest 
earnings.  Actually  the  net  interest  receipts  expanded 
by  about  £"21,665,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  im- 
provement from  £3  14s.  6d.  to  £3  17s.  4d.  per  cent, 
in  the  average  net  rate  realised.  A  rise  of  2s.  iod.  per 
cent,  is  of  manifest  importance  to  the  policyholders, 
whose  prospects  for  bonuses  in  192 1  have  materially  in- 
creased. Prior  to  the  rise  in  income-tax  rates  neces- 
sitated by  the  war  the  Phoenix  earned  a  trifle  over  4 
per  cent,  on  its  life  funds,  or,  say,  3s.  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year.  The  lee-way  remaining  to  be  made 
up  is  therefore  not  very  considerable,  and  will  probably 
have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  next  valuation  is  made 
as  at  the  end  of  1920. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

SINCE  April,  1916,  holders  of  participating  policies 
granted  by  this  Corporation  have  received  90  per 
cent,  of  entire  profits  arising  from  the  life  business,  in- 
stead of  seven-tenths  as  formerly.  This  wise  conces- 
sion, made  during  the  course  of  the  greatest  war  re- 
corded in  history,  goes  far  to  explain  the  success 


achieved  by  the  life  department  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  1915,  the  closing  year  of  the  1911-15  term, 
the  premium  income  was  £^379,974,  but  it  had  risen  to 
£422,764  in  918,  and  in  the  case  of  the  new  business 
a  marked  improvement  had  also  taken  place,  policies 
issued  having  increased  from  1,298  to  1,443,  sums  as- 
sured from  £"631,121  to  £"806,388,  and  the  new 
annual  premiums  from  £"27,546  to  £40,240;  while  the 
total  of  the  life  assurance  fund  had  expanded  from 
£3>764>665  to  £?4>058>363>  an  increase  of  £"149,255 
having  occurred  in  the  period  just  closed,  when  mor- 
tality claims,  although  swollen  by  war  claims,  were 
much  lighter  than  in  1 9 1 7. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Royal  Exchange  has 
continued  to  suffer  severely  from  the  war,  and  an  imme- 
diate remedy  is  not  in  sight.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  the  taxing  authority  the  net  return  from  invest- 
ments was  last  year  less  than  in  191 5,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  from  .£162,595  to  £1&5>927  m  the  gross 
amount  earned,  and  from  £"4  7s.  gd.  to  £"4  15s.  7d.  in 
the  average  rate  obtained.  In  this  connection  it  must 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  overlooked  that  the  cor- 
poration still  possesses  many  assets  which  sooner  or 
later  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  re-invested  in  se- 
curities bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest ;  and  to  this 
extent  it  has  an  advantage  over  many  of  its  competi- 
tors, who  have  been  able  to  change  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  pre-war  investments.  Present  and  prospective 
policyholders  may  therefore  be  advised  to  take  a  long 
view  of  the  position,  remembering  that  most  liberal 
bonuses  have  already  been  declared  by  the  corporation  ; 
secondly,  that  premium  loadings  amounting  to  .£63,151 
per  annum  were  on  the  last  occasion  reserved  for  future 
expenses  and  profits,  and  that  a  considerably  smaller 
sum  is  spent  each  year;  and,  thirdly,  that  an  undivided 
balance  of  £45,383  was  brought  forward  on  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1916.  Also  that  the  new  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  highly  progressive,  and  that  war  mortality — a 
most  costly  misfortune — has  now  practically  ceased. 
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The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 
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WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES. 
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SECURITY    -  £8,388,137. 


Eccfocnts     jftrc  /Ifcarine. 


(    43,  DALE  STREET.  LIVERPOOL. 
H«ad  Offices  :  ] 

\  155,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.3. 


THE 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE     ASSOCIATION  OF 

AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


Funds  over  £  1  1,700,000 
Annual  Income  over  £1,900,000 
New  Business  over  £4,300,000  per  annum 

No  Shareholders.  Purely  Mutual. 


PREMIUM  RATES.  10  per  cent,  below 
average  of  English  and  foreign  offices. 

CHILDREN'S  ENDOWMENTS.  A  specially 
attractive  popular  scheme.  Premiums  ceasing 
on  death  of  parent. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  hook  entitled  "The  Wheel  of  Lift." 

ANNUITIES.  The  Association  is  THE  BEST 
OFFICE  FOR  ANNUITIES.  Return  generally 
I  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices.  In  some  cases 
the  difference  is  as  much  as  Z  pet  cent,  per  annum. 

Large  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

5   CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON,    EX.  2. 

Manager:  H.  W.  MEYERS. 
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SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE. 

UNOBTRUSIVELY  conducted  at  all  times,  the 
Scototish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  has 
never  failed  to  make  satisfactory  headway,  and  to-day 
it  ranks  among  the  more  important  ordinary  life  offices, 
something  like  23,000  policies  being  in  force,  while 
nearly  ;£,b, 550,000  has  been  accumulated.  A  very  con- 
siderable income  is  also  raised  each  year,  latest  figures 
showing  that  premiums  produce  nearly  half-a-million 
pounds  and  interest  earnings  approximately  one-half 
that  sum.  Ample  new  business  is  also  secured  without 
apparent  effort,  and  last  year  938  policies  were  com- 
pleted for  net  sums  amounting  to  ,£,728,377,  the  rela- 
tive premiums  being  ^42,245  annual  and  ^33,752 
single. 

These  totals  testify  to  the  popularity  of  the  office, 
and  they  would  in  any  case  ensure  for  it  a  fair  measure 
of  public  support.  Its  chief  claim  to  patronage  rests, 
however,  on  its  recognized  financial  and  actuarial 
stability.  At  the  last  investigation,  as  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  the  contracts  of  life  assurance  were  valued 
by  the  Om.  (5)  mortality  table  combined  with  Om.  net 
premiums  and  3  per  cent,  interest,  additional  reserves 
being  also  made  to  increase  the  margin  of  loading  to 
10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  without  profit  policies  and 
those  effected  under  the  minimum  premium  system. 
These  tests  are  thoroughly  searching,  and  they  could 
only  be  applied  to  a  business  of  old  standing,  and  con- 
sistently well-managed  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
case  of  the  "Scottish  Amicable"  they  were,  however, 
easily  stood,  the  valuation  disclosing  a  surplus  of 
^473,732,  or  7.9  per  cent,  of  the  life  funds,  plus 
^28,998  paid  as  interim  bonus  during  the  quinquen- 
nium. Of  this  surplus  ^410,633  was  divided,  enabling 
a  compound  bonus  at  the  rate  of  35s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  be  declared,  and  leaving  ^,63,099  to  be  car- 
rietd  forward. 

As  the  book  value  of  assets  had  previously  been  re- 
duced by  ,£676,450,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Society's  business  has  continued  to  prosper.  The 
recent  accounts  show  indeed  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  of  late.  Renewal  premiums  yielded  about 
£"403,500  in  1915,  but  in  1918  their  total  was  over 
£460,000,  and  the  amount  received  by  single  payments 
had  also  risen  from  £4,370  to  £33,750.  This  suc- 
cess was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  issue  of  an  excel- 
lent War  Bond  policy,  but  it  can  more  closely  be 
attributed  to  the  valuation  referred  to,  and  to  the 
knowledge  that  very  substantial  sums  have  been 
added  to  the  surplus  brought  forward  on  1st  January, 
1916. 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

LIFE  offices  whose  liabilities  were  ascertained  as  at 
the  end  of  1918  seem  certain  to  receive  liberal  sup- 
port during  the  next  few  years,  because  in  their  case  no 
further  provision  for  war  depreciation  can  conceivably 
be  required.  This  consideration  will  doubtless  weigh 
with  persons  desiring  to  be  assured  or  to  add  to  their 
existing  life  assurance  protection,  and  it  is  consequently 
probable  that  the  current  quinquennium  of  the  Scottish 
Provident  Institution  will  prove  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  its  history. 

On  the  present  occasion  only  bonuses  of  an  inter- 
mediate character  have  been  declared,  but  the  recent  in- 
vestigation clearly  proved  that  it  was  only  the  effects  of 
the  war  which  prevented  a  large  surplus  from  again 
being  disclosed.  Accounts  issued  since  1913  show  that 
profits  amounting  to  £520,953  were  absorbed  in  meet- 
ing depreciation,  £^100,000  having  been  added  to  the 
investments  reserve  fund  in  1915,  and  two  sums  of 
,£135,000  and  £385,953  having  since  been  written  off. 
As  £^60,749  was  paid  as  intermediate  bonus  during  the 
term  and  there  was  an  actual  surplus  of  £"366,296  on 
31st  December  last,  it  is  obvious  that  an  amount  of 
£^1,047,988  had  really  been  earned.  Notwithstanding 
war  claims  and  increased  income  tax,  the  business  had 
therefore  remained  highly  profitable,  and  it  may  be 
expected  to  produce  far  better  results  now  that  war 
mortality  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  more 
new  business  can  be  obtained. 


BRITANNIC 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ld. 


THE 

LIFE  OFFICE 

FOR  THE 

BRITISH. 


Established  53  years  ago 
the  Britannic  has  built  up  a  large, 
sound,  high-class  business  by  pro- 
viding the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Life  and  Endow- 
ment Assurance  Policies  on  the 
most  equitable  terms,  and  at  the 
lowest  premiums  compatible  with 
absolute  security 


If  you  are  desirous  of  providing  a  sum 
payable  to  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period,  you  should  take  out  an  endowment 
assurance  policy,  as  under  such  a  contract 
the  sum  assured  is  payable  to  yourself  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  years  selected  by 
you,  or  to  your  representatives  in  the 
event  of  your  previous  death. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  present  position 
is  fully  secured,  and  your  only  concern  is 
to  provide  for  your  wife  and  family,  then 
a  Whole  Life  Policy  payable  at  death 
is  the  one  you  should  select. 

The  Life  and  Endowment  Assurance 
Policies  issued  by  this  Company  constitute 
one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  providing 
for  the  future.  The  stability  of  the 
Compiny  is  undoubted.  Since  its 
establishment  the  "Britannic"  has  paid 
£13,350,000  in  claims  on  Life  and 
Endowment    Assurance  Policies. 

Policies  are  issued  at  Yearly  and  Half- Yearly, 
Quarterly,    Monthly    and    Weekly  Premiums 

On  receipt  of  particulars  of  requirements,  the 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to   advise  intending 
policy-holders  as  to  the  class  policy  that  will 
meet  their  wishes. 


CHIEF  OFFICE: 

Broad  Street  Corner 

BIRMINGHAM 
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Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  a  d.  1720 


Govenor:    VlViAN    HUGH    SMITH,  Esq. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  SEA,  ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY, 
MOTOR  CAR,  THIRD  PARTY, 
LIVE  STOCK,  PLATE  GLASS, 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY, 
FIDELITY  GUARANTEES. 


The  Corporation  acts  as  Executor  and/or  Trustee 
of  Wills.  Custodian  Trustee  of  Wills,  Trustee  of 
Settlements,  also  Trustee  for  Debenture  Holders. 


Head  Office-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
West  End  Office-44,  PALL    MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

Applications  for  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  invited. 


London  and  Manchester 

Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


Allied  with  National  Amalgamated  Approved  Society  for  National  (Health)  Insurance. 

Chief  Office:  50  F1NSBURY  SQ.,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

Yearly  Premium  Income  exceeds  -  -  £1,000,000 
Funds  exceed  £2,000,000 


ATTRACTIVE  ORDINARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TABLES.  LIFE  AND 
ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  AND  ANNUITY  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Claims  Paid  exceed       ....  £5,000,000 
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A  somewhat  low  rate  of  net  interest  realized  is,  as  a 
fact,  the  one  obstacle  precluding  an  instant  return  to 
full  prosperity,  but  this  will  doubtless  be  gradually  sur- 
mounted, seeing  that  last  year  the  gross  rate  rose  from 
^4  us.  6d.  to  £4.  17s.  gd.  per  cent.,  and  that  on  1st 
January  last  the  nominal  amount  of  the  life  assurance 
and  annuity  fund  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  invest- 
ments being  written  down.  In  all  other  respects  the 
condition  of  the  business  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  mortality  experience,  apart  from 
war  claims,  has  remained  most  favourable,  and  the 
burden  of  expenditure  has  not  increased,  only  12.5  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  having  been  spent  in  1918, 
although  the  volume  of  new  business  then  showed  a 
substantial  augmentation. 


STANDARD  LIFE. 

CLOSING  its  financial  year  on  15th  November,  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  the  Standad 
Life  Assurance  Company  could  have  benefited  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
German  military  effort,  as  the  armistice  was  signed  on 
nth  November,  1918,  or  only  four  days  before  the  books 
were  balanced.  The  great  recovery  which  was  made 
by  the  company  last  year  was  therefore  a  war-time 
phenomenon,  and  for  that  reason  is  doubly  encourag- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  suggests  far  greater  developments 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  A  truly  wonderful 
change  has  indeed  to  be  recorded.  During  the  three 
years  ended  in  1917  the  premium  income,  consequent 
on  diminished  new  business,  had  contracted  to  a  seri- 
ous extent,  and  the  writing  off  of  ^163,651  when  the 
assets  were  re-valued  in  191 5  had  led  to  a  decrease  of 
about  ^80,000  in  the  total  of  the  life  funds,  although 
the  net  interest  earnings  had  steadily  expanded  from 
^535. 7J7  'n  I913~lA  to  £601,027  in  1916-17. 

Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  went  well 
with  this  famous  life  office,  premiums  increasing  from 
^872,508  to  ^932.325.  funds  by  £265,996,  to 
£13,788,644,  interest  receipts  (gross)  from  ^667,544 
to  £707,205,  and  from  £601,027  to  £633,477  m  net 
amount  after  deduction  of  income-tax.  These  largely 
swollen  totals  are  reminiscent  of-  the  days  when  the 
Standard  Life  issued  several  thousand  policies  each  year 
and  the  new  sums  assured  frequently  exceeded  two 
million  pounds.  Of  course  no  such  performance  was 
possible  last  year,  when  the  maximum  effort  of  the 
Empire  was  being  thrown  into  the  scale,  but  the  new 
business  return  shows  that  1,901  policies  were  com- 
pleted for  net  sums  amounting  to  ,£1,170,406,  com- 
pared with  1,789  for  £903,249  in  1917,  annual  and 
single  premiums  producing  a  revenue  of  ^63,227,  or 
^12,681  more. 

In  connection  with  the  highly  encouraging  figures 
now  published,  it  is,  however,  essential  to  remember 
that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Belgian  and 
Hungarian  branches  has  at  last  been  included  in  the 
accounts,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  branch  the 
amounts  incorporated  are  those  for  two  years  and  ten 
months. 

WESLEYAN  AND  GENERAL. 

CONFIDENCE  in  the  management  of  this  ordinary- 
industrial  life  office  will  not  diminish  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  directors  on 
the  advice  of  their  actuary.  When  unforeseen  difficuties 
occur  the  sensible  course  is  to  at  once  face  the  position. 
This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  contingency  fund, 
and  the  current  year  was  started  with  a  surplus  in  both 
departments,  in  addition  to  £14,000  in  the  fund  just 
mentioned. 

That  temporary  trouble  should  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  business,  and  precluded  the 
payment  of  bonuses  in  respect  of  the  last  four  years  to 
participating  policyholders,  is  not  surprising.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1918  war  claims  had  required  £240,285, 
and  last  year  there  were  influenza  and  pneumonia 
claims  amounting  to  ^94,615 — £13,573  in  the  or- 
dinary branch  and  ^81,042  in  the  other  branch.  More- 


over income-tax  absorbed  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
interest  revenue,  and  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers) 
Act  again  proved  costly.  A  deficiency  in  the  industrial 
fund  was  therefore  inevitable,  but  it  only  represented 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  and  might  reasonably 
have  been  disregarded  in  view  of  the  improved  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Armistice.  The  step  taken 
by  the  Board  was,  however,  the  wisest  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  has  met  with  general  approval. 

Freed  from  the  spectre  of  war  claims,  life  office  man- 
agements now  look  ahead  along  a  road  almost  relieved 
of  shadows ;  the  Emergency  Act  remains,  and  there 
may  be  a  recurrence  of  last  year's  epidemics.  To  some 
extent,  therefore,  it  is  still  necessary  to  husband  re- 
sources, but  we  observe  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Kenchington, 
the  actuary,  is  optimistic  with  regard  to  the  early  re- 
sumption of  bonus  declarations,  and  what  occurred  last 
year  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  him  with  con- 
fidence. 

Although  the  mortality  due  to  hostilities  was  more 
serious  in  1918  than  it  was  in  1917,  premiums  in- 
creased by  £13,729  and  £30,470  in  the  ordinary  and 
industrial  departments  respectively,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  the  total  income  from  this  source  amounted 
to  £1,096,233,  as  compared  with  ^1,052,974  in  1917, 
and  £1,050,288  in  the  previous  year.  Considerably 
more  new  business  was  also  transacted  in  each  depart- 
ment, ordinary  policies  issued  numbering  3,940, 
against  3,305,  and  assuring  £355,938,  against 
^283,872,  while  those  of  an  industrial  character 
totalled  154,892  and  £1,975,471,  and  compared  with 
150,482  and  £1,706,177  in  1917.  The  gain  in  funds 
was  also  more  considerable  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  there  was  a  notable  expansion  of 
the  interest  earnings  before  income-tax  had  been  de- 
ducted. Indeed,  the  indications  are  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  business,  temporarily  diminished  through  the 
war,  will  speedily  be  restored,  and  that  ere  long  the 
participating  policyholders  will  receive  larger  bonuses 
than  in  pre-war  times. 


THE 

"Public  Schools"  Policy 

OF 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Co. 

affords  an  easy  means  of  providing  a  first-class 
education  for  children,  combined  with  valuable 
features  of  assurance  for  the  parent. 

EXAMPLE: 
A  father  effects  a  "  Public  Schools"  Policy  for  his 
son,  age  1,  to  secure  £150  per  annum  for  five 
years  to  commence  in  twelve  years. 
If  the  parent  dies  within  the   period,  the 
following  options  are  available: 

(a)  Payment  of  £150  p.a.  for  five  years 

can  commence  at  once. 

(b)  A  cash  settlement  of  £700  can  be 

taken  in  lieu  of  (a) 

(c)  An  Income  of  £24  10/-  p.a.  can  be 

drawn    until    end    of  original 
twelve  years,  and  then  the  £150 
p.a.  for  five  years. 
If    the   child    dies    before    benefits  are 

claimable  — 
(o)  The  whole  of  premiums  paid  with- 
out deduction  will  be  returned. 
(b)  Or  the  policy  can  be  continued  for 
another  child. 
Income-tax  abatement  is  allowed  by  Govern- 
ment   on    the   premiums    paid  under  these 
policies,  thus  materially  reducing  the  actual 
outlay. 

Writ*  lot  M»!on#|»rj  lt«/(«l    "  R  R    7 hi  Pullie  icheoh  "  Po  icy. 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  3  Geor?e  Street,  Edinburgh. 
LONDON  :  83  Kins  William  S-.ieet  and  3  Pall  Mall  East. 
DUBLIN  :  59  Parson  Street. 
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Confederation  Life  Association 

Head  Office:   TORONTO,  CANADA. 

ESTABLISHED  1871. 

This  Association  gives  the  absolute  security  afforded  by  the  Canadian  Insurance  Laws. 


FUNDS,  £4,500,000. 


ANNUAL  INCOME,  £800,000. 


ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  ARE  ISSUED  CONTAINING  ALL  MODERN  CONDITIONS. 

New  Insurances  on  civilian  lives  entertained  on  pre-war  terms. 

Heretofore  when  you  have  insured  your  life  you  have  wondered  what  you  would 
do  if  you  became  disabled  and  were  no  longer  in  receipt  of  an  income  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  pay  your  premium. 

Now  if  you  take  a  Confederation  Life  Policy  with  the  new  Disability  Benefit  you 
will  not  only  have  all  the  ordinary  privileges  and  benefits,  but  a  new  and  very  valuable 
one  as  well. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the 
HEAD  OFFICES  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

TEMPLE  BAR  HOUSE,  23-28,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ASSETS 
EXCEED 
£17,000,000 


CLAIMS 
PAID  OVER 
£93,000,000 


FIRE  LIFE  ACCIDENT-MARINE 

Annuities.  Leasehold  Redemption.  Burglary,  Fidelity  Guarantee, 
Motor  Car,  Plate  Glass.  Personal  Accident,  Workmen's 
Compensation,   Sickness    Live  Stock,    Loss  of    Profits,  etc. 

Head  Office:  1  Dale  St.,  Liverpool.    London.  Chief  Office:  1  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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A  GUARANTEE  TO  INVESTORS 


Prud 


THE 


Assura 


nee 


Company,  Limited 


ofters 


5%  War  Stock  Policies 

in  the  form  of  Endowment  Assurance  payable  in  5,  10  or  15  years. 


At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years  selected  or  at  death  if  previous  the 
Company  will  deliver  to  the  person  legally  entitled  the  amount  of  5%  Victory 
War  Loan  Stock  assured  under  the  Policy. 


BENEFIT 
OF 

APPRECIATION. 


If  at  the  date  of  claim  the  market  price  of  the  Stock 
should  have  appreciated  beyond  the  issue  price  of  95% 
the  Claimant  on  receiving  the  Stock  from  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  sell  the  Stock  and  realise  the  full 
benefit  of  the  appreciation  or,  if  he  prefers  he  may  hold 
the  Stock  for  a  further  rise. 


GUARANTEE 
AGAINST 
DEPRECIATION. 


If  the  market  price  of  the  Stock  should  have  fallen 
below  the  issue  price  of  95%  the  Company  guarantees 
to  pay  the  Claimant  at  his  option  an  amount  of  cash 
equal  to  the  issue  price  of  the  Stock  assured  under  the 
policy.  This  option  guarantees  the  life  assured  against 
any  depreciation  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  market 
price  of  the  Stock. 


DOUBLE 
BENEFIT. 


Should  the  life  assured  die  as  a  result  of  an  Accident  and 
within  three  calendar  months  of  sustaining  the  injury  the 
Company  will  pay  to  his  legal  representative  DOUBLE 
the  amount  of  Stock  assured  under  the  policy. 


PREMIUMS  may  be  paid  Annually,  Half-Yearly  or  Quarterly. 


NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

will  be  required  tor  terms  of  5  and  10  years. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd, 
142  Holborn  Bars,  E.G.  1. 

or  any  of  its  representatives. 


